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SOME    ACCOUNT 


LIFE    OF    SPENSER. 


Edmund  Spenser,  descended  from  the  "ancient  and  honourable  family  of  Spencer,  was 
born  in  London  in  ^  East  Smithfield  by  the  Tower,  probably  about  the  year  1553.  In  what 
school  he  received  the  first  part  of  his  education,  it  has  not  been  recorded.  But  we  find  that  he 
was  admitted,  as  a  sizer,  of  Pembroke-Hall  in  Cambridge,  on  May  20.  1569  ;  that  he  proceeded 
to  the  degree  of  Batchelor  of  Arts,  Jan.  16.  1572-3 ;  and  to  that  of  Master  of  Arts,  June  26. 
157C'. 

That  Spenser  cultivated,  with  successful  attention,  what  is  useful  as  well  as  elegant  in 
academical  learning ;  is  evident  by  the  abimdance  of  classical  allusions  in  his  works,  and  by 
the  accustomed  moral  of  his  song.  At  Cambridge  he  formed  an  ''  intimacy  with  Gabriel 
Harvey,  first  of  Christ's  College,  afterwards  of  Trinity  Hall ;  who  became  Doctor  of  Laws  in 
1585,  and  survived  his  friend  more  than  thirty  years.  The  correspondence  between  Spenser 
and  Harvey  will  present  to  the  reader  several  interesting  particulars  respecting  both.  That 
Spenser  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  a  fellowship  in  Pembroke- Hall,  in  competition  with 
Andrews,  afterwards  the  well-known  prelate  ;  the  best-informed  biographers  of  the  poet  have 
long  since  '  disproved.  The  rival  of  Andrews  was  Thomas  Dove,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough. That  some  disappointment,  however,  had  occurred,  in  regard  to  Spenser's  academical 
views  ;  and  that  some  disagreement  had  taken  place  between  him  and  the  master  or  tutor  of 
the  society ;  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  following  passage  in  Harvey's  Letter  to  him, 
at  the  close  of  his  sJwrt  but  sharpe  and  learned  iudgement  of  Earthquakes,  dated  April  7.  1580,  and 
printed  in  the  same  year,  p.  29.  "And  wil  you  needes  have  my  testimonial!  of  youre  old  Controllers 
new  behaviour  ?     A  busy  and  dizy  heade  ;   a  brazen  forehead ;  a  ledden  braine  ;  a  woodden 


*  See  his  Colin  Clouts  come  home  again,  ver.  538  ;  his  Dedication  of  Muiopotmos  to  lady  Carew ;  and  the  eiroumatance 
more  fully  noticed  in  the  remar]£S,  offered  in  this  account  of  Spenser's  Life,  on  that  Dedication. 

b  Oldys's  manuscript  additions  to  Winstanley's  Lives  of  tlie  most  famous  English  poets,  c(tpied  by  Isaac  Reed  Esqr. 

«:  Prefixed  by  Dr.  Farmer,  in  his  o^vn  hand-writing,  to  the  first  volume  of  Hughes's  second  edition  of  Spenser,  in  the 
possession  of  Isaac  Reed  Esqr.    See  also  Clialmers's  Suppl.  Apology  &c.  p.  23. 

^  See  a  long  account  of  Harvey  in  Wood's  Athence  Oxon.  Vol.  1.  Fasti,  col.  128.  And  a  list  of  his  writings  in  Tanner's 
Bibliotheca  Brit-Iiib.  p.  302.  See  also  the  remark  of  E.  IC.  the  commentator  on  the  SfiepJieard's  Calender,  in  the 
ninth  Eclogue,  p.  388. — Webbe,  in  his  Discourse  of  Bnglish  Poetrie,  ]5»6,  asserts  that  Harvey  was  the  "  most  special 
fi'iende  "  of  Spenser.  Nash,  however,  the  avowed  enemy  of  Harvey,  repeatedly  ridicules  Harvey's  boast  of  his  friend- 
ship with  Spenser ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  animadversions  on  Harvey's  railing,  rails  with  equal  if  not  greater 
flippancy  and  petulance  himself.  He  may  ridicule  Harvey's  hexameters,  as  much  as  he  pleases  ;  nf  which  kind  of 
verses  in  English,  Harvey  indeed  pompously  announces  himself  as  the  inventor.  But  he  cannot  detract  from  tho 
general  merit  of  Harvey  both  as  a  poet  and  a  scholar.  His  beautiful  poem,  prefixed  to  the  Faiu-ie  Qiieeiie,  and  signed 
/ro&6mt)Z,  bespeaks  an  elegant  and  well-turned  mind.  Among  his  woi-ks  are  several  productions  of  great  ingenuity 
and  pi'ofound  research.  * 

e  See  the  Life  of  Spenser  prefi^Cil  to  tlie  edition  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  in  1751 ;  the  Biographia  Britannica,  vol.  6.  Art 
Bpensor,  die 
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wit ;  a  copper  face  ;  '  a  stony  breast ;  a  factious  and  elvish  liearte  ;  a  foucder  of  nove  lea  ;  a 
confounder  of  his  owne  and  his  friends  good  gifts  ;  -^  morning  bookeworm  ;  an  atternoone 
nialtworm  ;  a  right  juggler,  as  ful  of  his  sleights,  w^les,  fetches,  casts  of  Legerdomaine,  toyes 
to  mocke  apes  withal,  odde  ehiftes,  and  knavish  practizes,  as  his  skin  can  holde  :  '  Ho  theu 
proceeds  to  reprobate  the  circumstance  of  "  many  pupUs,  jackemates  and  hayle-fellowes-wel-met 
with  their  tutors ;  and,  by  your  leave,  some  too,  because  forsooth  they  be  gentlemen  or  great 
neires  or  a  little  neater  and  gayer  than  their  fellowes,  (shall  I  say  it  for  shame  ?  beleeve  me, 
tis  too  true,)  their  very  own  tutors!"  To  the  notice  of  this  abuse  in  academical  instruction  he 
subjoins  a  copious  list  of  Latin  reflections,  full  of  indignation  at  its  existence  ;  one  of  which 
seems  to  point  at  the  disagreement  already  mentioned  :  "  Cfetera  fere,  UT  glim:  Sellmn  inter 
capita  et  Diemhra  conthmatum."  After  having  taken  his  last  degree  in  Arts,  therefore,  we  must 
suppose  Spenser  to  have  retired  immediately  from  Cambridge  ;  having  no  fortune  to  support  an 
independent  residence  there,  and  apparently  no  prospect  of  furtherance  in  the  society  to  which 
he  belonged.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  he  makes  no  mention  of  Pembroke-Hall  either 
in  his  Letters  or  his  poetry.     The  University  he  has  repeatedly  celebrated  witli  filial  regard, 

It  is  said  that  he  now  went  to  reside  with  some  relations  in  the  North  of  Englaud;  not 
perhaps,  as  is  vaguely  asserted  by  most  of  his  biographers,  as  a  mere  pensioner  on  their  bounty, 
but  perhaps  as  a  tutor  to  some  young  friend.  However,  he  now  employed  his  poetical  abilities, 
no  doubt,  on  various  occasions.  I  conceive  it  to  be  very  probable  that,  long  before  this  time,  he 
had  given  proof  of  his  attachment  to  the  Muses,  while  at  the  same  time  he  concealed  his  name, 
in  several  poems  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Theatre,  for  Wmidlinqs;  a  work  published  in  the 
year,  in  which  he  had  become  a  member  of  the  University.  The  similarity,  almost  minutely 
exact,  of  these  poems  to  Spenser's  Visions  ;  to  his  Visions  of  Petrardt  in  particular,  formerly 
TRANSLATED,  as  the  title  tells  us ;  is  otherwise  not  easily  to  be  explained.  S])enser  needeii 
not  to  borrow  such  petty  aids  to  fame.  But  my  supposition,  I  think,  is  strengthened  by  the 
following  observation,  made  by  Harvey  to  Spenser  in  a  second  letter,  edit.  1580.  p.  41.  "I  like 
your  Dreames  passingly  well ;  and  the  rather,  bicause  they  savour  of  that  singular  extraordinarie 
veine  and  invention,  whiche  I  ever  fancied  moste,  and  in  a  manner  admired  onelye  in  Lucian, 
Petrarche,  Aretine,  Pasquill,  and  all  the  most  delicate  and  fine-conceited  Grecians  and  Italians; 
(for  the  Romanes  to  speake  of,  are  but  verye  ciphars  in  this  kinde ;)  whose  chiefest  endcvour 
and  drifte  was,  to  have  nothing  vulgare ;  but  in  some  respecte  or  other,  and  especially  in  Wy 
hyperholicall  amplifications,  rare,  queiut,  and  odde  in  every  pointe,  and, -as  a  man  would  saye,  a 
degree  or  two  at  the  leaste  above  the  reache  and  compasse  of  a  common  schollers  capacitie.  In 
which  respect  notwithstanding,  as  well  for  the  singularitie  of  the  manner  as  thedivinitie  of  the 
matter,  I  hearde  once  a  Divine  preferre  Saint  lohns  Eevelation  before  al  the  veriest  Meta/plymd 
Visions,  and  iollyest  conceited  Dreames  or  Extasies,  that  ever  were  devised  by  one  or  other,  how 
adu.irable  or  superexcellent  soever  they  seemed  otherwise  to  the  worlde.  And  truely  I  am  so 
confirmed  in  this  opinion,  that,  when  I  bethinke  me  of  the  verie  notablest  and  moste  wonderful 
propheticall  or  poeticall  Vision  that  ever  I  read  or  hearde,  me  seemeth  the  proportion  is  so 
uiiequall,  that  there  hardly  appeareth  any  semblaunce  of  comparison  ;  no  more  in  a  manner 
(specially  for  poets)  than  doth  betweene  the  incomprehensible  Wisedome  of  God,  and  the 
sensible  wit  of  man.  But  what  needeth  this  digression  betweene  you  and  me  I  I  d.ire  saje 
you  wyll  hold  your  selfe  reasonably  wel  satisfied,  ii  youve  Dreames  be  but  as  well  esteemed  of  in 
Englande  as  Petrarches  Visions  be  in  Italy  :  which,  I  assure  yon,  is  the  very  worst  I  wish  you." 
Tl.e  author  of  the  Life  of  Spenser,  prefixed  to  Mi-.  Church's  edition  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  makes  ^ 
this  observation  on  Spenser's  Visions  ;  that  they  are  little  things,  done  probably  when  Spenser 
was  young,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  times  for  Emblems.    The  Theatre  for  Worldlingi,  I  must 

f  Tbis  quotation  certainly  exhibits  a  choice  example  of  Ilarvpv'K  tfliont  Tr,  ♦!.«  1  *    ,  ,,,,*.,      4 

to  remind  him  of  hi.,  "  singula,-  liberalitie  and  bounL  in  besT^nt  t^  L  L  "„  ■;J,™f  r'''  "'  """"'  ''^^"f  ""t  '"". 
his  Foure  Letter,  confuted.  1532,  Sign.  E.  2.-The  anthor  of  the  Wff'fSpen^/itZ' «""'"'''.    Tv'  'h« 

suffered  a  lingular  mor  of  the  press,  in  tl>is  passage  of  Ilarvev's  Letter  to  paru;.^ti!.'<  ^i^^-'^P^l''  Brilanmca,  h« 
the  severity  of  Harvey  is  somewhat  softened  :  viz,  ■ '  a  copperVace  :  "aUilXro^^l^^  tII  Z  "^  "'"y"^""' '  Tkl 
o«urs  in  the  Life  of  Spenser,  uhieh  is  given  in  the  Sur,p,e,nent  to  the  UniversaTMasalneyol  xlS-'n^^'i"' 
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aiJd,  evidently  presents  a  series  of  i?)jiWcms.  It  maybe  therefore  not  unreasonably  sujipoEecl 
that  the  Vuions  in  that  book  ;  the  i)7-ea)ns  commended  by  Harvey  ;  and  the  Viswns  piiblislied  by 
the  bookseller  while  Spenser  was  in  Ireland,  which  now  regularly  form  a  part  of  his  Works  ■ 
are  originally  the  same  composition,  since  altered  and  improved. 

E.  K.  the  commentator  on  the  Shepheards  Calender,  first  published  in  1579,  informs  us,  that. 
beside  the  Dreains,  the  s  Legends  and  Court  of  Cupid  were  then  finished  by  Spenser,  as  well  as  his 
Translation  of  Moschus's  Idyllion  of  wandering  Lorn.  He  also  relates  that  Spenser  had  written  a 
Discourse  imder  the  title  of  the  i"  English  Poet ;  and  that  he  purposed  to  present  it  to  the  public-k  : 
but  he  fulfilled  not  his  intention.,  Spenser,  in  his  Letter  to  Gabriel  Harvey,  dated  October  Ifj. 
1579,  speaks  of  "iKs  SfomJicr,  and  other  pamphlets"  intended  to  be  dedicated  to  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  and  in  his  Letter  dated  April  10. 1580,  mentions  also  that  his  "Dreamesniad  Dying  Fdlicane 
were  then  fully  finished  ;"  and  that  he  designed  soon  "to  sette  forthe  a  booke,  entitled  Ejiitha- 
lamion  Thainesis."  In  the  same  Letter  he  also  speaks  of  his  Stemmata  Dudkiana.  These  Legends, 
Court  of  Cufid,  and  Epitludamion,  appear  to  be  closely  connected  with  circumstances  since 
admitted  into  the  Faerie  Queene  '. 

Sufficient  has  been  said  to  prove  the  industry  of  Spenser,  after  his  retirement  from  the  banks 
of  Cam.  But  the  praise  due  to  his  diligence  and  genius  must  be  highly  augmented,  when  we 
add  his  Shepheards  Calender  to  the  list  of  his  labours  already  mentioned  ;  which  was  published 
in  157s.  Of  this  elegant  Poem  much  is  devoted  to  complaints,  such  as  tender  and  unsuccessful 
lovers  breathe  ;  and  a  considerable  part  to  observations  that  bespeak  a  pensive  and  a  feeling 
mind.  "Wliile  resident  in  the  North,  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  mistress,  of  no  ordinary 
accomplishments,  whom  he  has  recorded  under  the  name  of  ''Rosalind ;  who,  after  trifling  with 
his  honourable  aifection,  preferred  his  rival.  To  subjects  of  this  kind  the  pipe  of  pastoral 
poetry  is  often  tuned  ;  and  thus  Spenser  soothed  his  unfortunate  passion  ;  while,  in  these 
plaintive  strains,  he  has  also  interwoven  several  circumstances  relating  to  his  own  history  and 
to  that  of  contemporary  persons. 

Before  the  publication  of  the  Shepheards  Calender,  he  had  been  induced,  by  the  advice  of  his 
friend  Harvey,  to  quit  his  obscure  abode  in  the  country,  and  to  remove  to  London.  This  removal 
is  dated  by  Mr.  Ball,  in  his  Life  of  Spenser  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  Calender,  in  1578.  By 
Harvey,  it  is  generally  allowed,  he  was  introduced  to  the  accomplished  Philip  Sidney  ;  who, 
justly  appreciating  the  talents  of  Spenser,  recommended  him  to  his  uncle  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 
The  poet  was  also  invited  to  the  family-seat  of  Sidney  at  Penshurst  in  Kent,  where  he  was 
probably  employed  in  some  literary  service,  and  at  least  assisted,  we  may  suppose,  the  Platonick 
and  chivalrous  studies  of  the  gallant  and  learned  youth  who  had  thus  kindly  noticed  him. 
We  may  thus  understand  the  passage,  as  well  the  old  commentators  remark,  in  the  fouith 
Eclogue,  ver.  21 . 

Colin  thou  kenst,  the  soictherne  shepheards  boye  : 
Him  Love  hath  wounded  &e. 

"  Seemeth  hereby,"  says  E.  K.,  "  tliat  Colin  pertaineth  to  some  Southern  nobleman,  and  perhaps 
in  Surrey,  or  Kent  the  rather,  because  he  so  often  nameth  the  Kentish  downes,  and  before  As 
lithe  as  lasse  o/Kent."  In  the  sixth  Eclogue  also,  where  Hobbinol  advises  Colin  to  forsake  the 
soil  that  had  bewitched  him,  and  to  repair  to  vales  more  fruitful,  the  commentator  informs  us 
that  this  is  no  poetical  fiction,  but  a  true  description  of  the  advice  to  which  the  poet  had  wisely 
listened.     In  the  tenth  Eclogue,  Spenser  celebrates  the  Earl  of  Leicester  as  "  the  Worthy  whom 


e  See  the  Epistle  prefixed  to  the  Shepheards  Calender,  and  the  notes  on  the  thu-d  Eclogue,  p.  370. 

t  See  the  Argument  to  the  tenth  Eclogue. 

'  See  the  Faer.  Qu.  Book  iii.  C.  xii.  st.  6,  6.  &c.  Book  iv.  Canto  ii.  st.  10,  11,  &c. 

^  See  what  E.  K.  relates  of  this  hard-hearted  fair,  in  his  notes  on  the  first  Eclogue,  p.  365.  The  author  of  the  Life  ol 
Spenser,  prefixed  to  Church's  edition  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  ohserves,  in  consequence  of  E.  K.'s  information,  that  the 
name  being  well  ordered  will  heiray  the  very  name  of  Spenser's  Love  and  Mistress^  "that  as  Rose  is  a  common 
Christian  name,  so  in  Kent  among  the  Gentry  under  Henry  VI.  in  Fuller's  Worthies,  we  find  in  Canteibury  the  name 
of  John  Lynde." — If  Hose  Lynde  be  the  person  designed,  she  has  the  honour  also  to  have  her  poetical  name  adopted  by 
Dr.  Lodge,  a  contemporary  poet  with  Spenser,  who  wrote  a  collection  of  Sonnets  entitled  Rosalind  ;  and  by  Shakspearo, 
who  h.as  presented  us  with  a  very  engaging  Rosalind,  i^  As  you  like  it. 

h  2 
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the  Queen  loves  best;"  according  to  E.  K.'s  illustration.  The  eleventh  is  conjectured  to 
have  been  written  at  Penshurst.  Nor  was  the  poet  unnoticed,  in  regard  to  his  advancement  in 
the  world,  by  this  nobleman  ;  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

The  Dedication,  therefore,  of  the  Shepheards  Calender  to  "  Maister  Philip  Sidney"  is  a  proof 
of  gratitude  as  well  as  of  judgement ;  to  which  the  poet,  "  not  obvious,  not  obtrusive,"  modestly 
subscribes  himself  Immertto  ;  by  which  appellation  also  Harvey  afterwards  addresses  him  in  his 
Letters.     The  commentator  on  the  Calender  has  prefixed   to  the  Poem  a  Letter  to  Harvey, 
which  displays  with  remarkable  acuteness  the   design  of  the  Pastoral ;  in  which  Spenser  is 
styled  the  unknown  and  new  poet,  but  who,  "  as  soon  as  he  shall  be  known,  shall  be  beloved  of 
all,  embraced  of  the  most,  and  wondered  at  of  the  best."     Congenial  as  we  may  suppose  tlie 
studies  of  Sidney  and  Spenser  to  have  been,  Sidney  has  not  however  given  unqualified  '  praise 
to  the  Calender.     "The  Shepheards  Kalendor,"   he  says,  in  his  Defence  of  Poesie,  "hath  much 
poetrie  in  hia  Eclogues,  indeede  worthiethe  reading  if  I  be  not  deceived.     That  same  framing  of 
his  stile  to  an   old  rusticke  language,  I  dare  not  allow  ;  since  neither  Theocritus  in  Greeke 
"Virgil  in  Latin,  nor  Sannazarius  in  Italian,  did  affect  it."     Yet  Wehbe,  in  his  Discourse  of 
English  Poetry,  can  find  no  blemish  existing  in  it  ;  and  Francis  Meres,  in  his  Wifs  Treasury  says 
"As  Theocritus  is  famed  for  his   Idyllia  in  Greek,  and  Virgil  for  his  Eclogs  in  Latin  ■  so 
Spenser,  their  imitator  in  his  Shepheards  Calendar,  is  renowned  for  the  like  argument  and 
honoured  for  fine  poetical  invention  and  most  exquisite  wit."     The  Poem  indeed  gained  so  manv 
admirers  as  to  pass  through  ^  five  editions  while  Spenser  lived.    Yet  the  narrte  of  Spenser  as 
the  author,  appears  for  some  time  to  have  been  not  generally  known.    For  to  a  manuscript 
translation  of  the  poem  into  Latin  verse  by  John  Dove,  preserved  in  the  "  Library  of  Caius 
College  Cambridge,  a  Dedication  to  the  Dean  and  Subdean  of  Christ  Church  Oxford  is  prefixed 
which  shews  that  the  translator  had  never  heard  of  Spenser,  and  had  never  seen  i\\e  first  edition 
of  what  he  had  translated.    The  Dean  and  Subdean,  to  whom  this  translation  is  addressed  are 
Dr.  James  and  Dr.  Heton,  of  whom  the  former  held  the  Deanery  from  1584  to  1596.    It  is 
remarkable  that  the  translator  speaks  of  this  unowned  poem   (to  adopt  the  translator's  own 
allusion  (as  almost  buried  in  oblivion  :  "Prodiit  (ornatissimi  viri)  anno  salutis  1581  libellus  qui- 
dam  aUoTTOTos  rithmo  Anglicano  eleganter  compositus,  qui  vulgari  nomine  et  titulo  Calendarium 
Pastorum  inscribebatur,  in/jignissimo  D.  P.  Sidneio  dedicatus,  cui  tum  noviter  divulgate  docti 
vehementer  applauserunt.     Quia  illustrissimus  eques  suo  patrocinio  non  indignum  judicavit 
eundem  etiam  latinitate  donatum  in  vestri  nominis  dignitate  apparere  volui    vestrum  noinen 
conjunctim   affari,  vos  patronos  asciscere,  partim  ut  aliquam  observantiEe  mejE  sifnificationem 
vobis  darem  quibus  me  plurimum  debere  agnosco,  partim  ut  hoc  opusoulum  jam  pene  deletum  et 
quasi  sepultum  de  novo  vestrte  lectioni  secundo  commendarem  ;  vel,  si  non  integrum,  saltern 
^glogas  7,  9,  etc.  quibus  sensus  inest  long^  divinissimus.     Spero  vobis  non  ingratum  fore  hoc 
meura   studium,  quum  non  sitis  Morrelli,  non  Davides,  non   Palinodi,  et  pseudapostoli ;  scd 
Algrindi,  sed  Pierci,  et  Thomalini,  orthodoxi  pastores,  &c."     The  poetical  translation  is  by  no 
means  indifferent ;  and  there  is  subjoined  to  it  an  Elegy,  in  very  respectable  Latin  hexameters, 
on  the  death  oi  Algrind,  that  is.  Archbishop  GrinfZai,  whom  Spenser  designs,  in  his  fifth  Eclogue, 
under  "  that  anagrammatick  name  ;  as  in  the  seventh  he  also  designs  Bishop  Elmer  or  Ajlmer, 


under  p  that  of  MoiTcll. 


•  Sir  Philip,  however,  in  his  Defence  of  Poesie,  evidentlv  allndnic    wi^u  «....»,•     i  ... 

passage,  to  the  sati.ea.  l^  of  ^.  S,.,„ear^  C^ae/T^i:^^  thf^r^^Xr  rott™iin.f;,  'C^ 

what  blessednes.;  is  derived  to  them  that  l/e  lo'^^vest   f™m  the  goodnesse  of  themtLT    .  ^l'  f ,"*  "''^""'  "'  '"""""' 

preltie  talcs  of  wolves  an.l  sheepe.  can  include  the  whole  eTn'weraHonsnf  It        *,  '''''"  '  Sometimes,  under  («« 

that  contentions  for  trifies  can  get  but  a  trifling  vietorieTe"  ™S  domg  and  patience;  sometimes  she* 

«  N.mibered  595  in  the  valuable  collection  of  manuscripts  belonging  to  this  socTetv"  '^'''  '''"'''  ""''  '^'''' 

"Archbishop  Grindal  appears,  by  these  commendations  of  Spenser  and  Dovo    f«  i,         v 

account  of  the  mildness  of  his  disposition.    The  puritans  claimed  him    unhprfli  „.  m    -^  ^''^'•"''  '''==P«='«^  " 

contemporary  poet,  (of  whom  further  mention  is  presently  made,)  wrote  aid  nnhli.h  !f  °""-    °''-  ^'''""' ''"''"'" 

which  he  named,  by  way  of  eminence,  Prcesul.    The  memory  of  Grindal  indeed  wn''"''""""''" ''™""'^ ''""''°'; 

gratitude,  while  Queen's  College  Oxford,  and  Pembroke  Hall  Cambridge,  shall  exist     S     ^""t"";!'  to  be  the  theme  of 

■>  Dr.  Elmer  or  Aylmer,  Bishop  of  London,  excited  the  displeasure  of  Soenser  t,o,.i,.^„.  ^^    '''^'P^'l  Life  of  this  prelate. 

'^P'"''''''^''n<=™sequenoe  of  his  ceasing  to 
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If  Mr.  Dove's  translation  has  represented  the  fame  of  the  Shepheards  Calender  as  sleeping, 
let  us  oppose  to  his  evidence  the  acknowledged  utility  of  the  poem,  within  tlie  period  in  whicl) 
he  deplores  its  supposed  hurial,  as  subservient  not  only  to  tlie  solaciDg  the  troubled  spirit,  but  to 
the  illustration  of  perhaps  the  most  abstruse  subject  within  the  circle  of  English  Literature, 
The  Logickofthe  Law!  Abraham  Fraunce,  (a  poet  as  well  as  a  barrister,  and  the  friend  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,)  who  tells  us  that  "  seaven  yeares  were  almost  overgone  him  since  he  began  to 
be  a  medler  with  Logicall  meditations,"  publislied  in  I58t)  '"The  Lawiers  Logike  ;"  and  in  his 
Preface  he  says  he  had  read  his  meditations  six  times  over  within  the  seven  years,  "thrise  at 
S.  lohns  colledge  in  Cambridge,  thrise  at  Grays  Inne  in  London.  After  application  of  Logike 
to  Lawe,"  he  continues,  "  and  examination,  of  Lawe  by  Logike,  I  made  playne  the  precepts  of 
the  one  by  the  practise  of  the  other,  and  called  my  booke,  The  Lawyers  Logike  ;  not  as  tinough 
Logike  were  tyed  only  unto  Law,  but  for  that  our  Law  is  most  fit  to  expresse  the  prsecepts  of 
Logike.  Yet,  because  many  love  Logilce  that  never  learne  Lawe,  Thave  reteyned  those  ould 
examples  of  the  new  Shepheards  Kalender,  which  I  first  gathered  ;  and  thereunto  added  thease  also 
out  of  our  Law  bookes,  which  I  lately  collected." — I  select  a  pithy  illustration  from  the  tenth 
chapter  of  the  first  book  :  "  Of  Opposites.  Opposites  are  eyther  Disparates  or  contraries. 
Disparates  are  sundry  opposites  wherof  one  is  equally  and  in  like  manner  opposed  unto  many. 
HobbinoU  in  Aprill  in  his  song  of  Elisa  : 

Bring  here  the  pincke,  and  purple  cullambine, 

with  gelliflowres : 
Bring  coronations,  and  sop3  in  wine,  &c.  &c. 

All  which  herbes  bee  equally  differing  one  from  another,  and  are  therefore  Disjjarates. 
M.  Plowden,  Fol.  170.  a.  b.  Mes  vn  grosse  nosme  poyet  conteigner  diuers  choses  corporall,  come 
Manor,  Monastery,  Kectory,  Castell,  Honor,  et  tiels  semblables.  Car  eux  sent  choses  compound, 
et  poyent  conteyner  tout  ensemble  messuages,  terres,  prees,  bois,  et  tiels  semblables."  I  will 
add  another  instance,  which  may  perhaps  entitle  me  to  the  thanks  of  the  next  editor  of 
Plowden,  as  it  exhibits  a  correction  of  that  great  lawyer  !  "  Of  Contraries.  Repugnant  argu- 
ments bee  such  contraries,  whereof  one  is  so  opposite  to  one,  or  at  the  most  to  two,  as  that  there 
can  never  any  agreement  bee  found  betweene  tliem.  So  warre  is  onely  opposite  to  peace  :  but 
covetousness  to  liberality  and  prodigalitie,  yet  more  to  prodigality.     Perigot  in  August : 

Ah  Willy,  when  the  hart  is  ill  assayde. 
How  can  bagpipe  or  ioynts  be  well  apayde  ? 

Maister  Plowden,  Fol.  4G7.  a.  Et  issint  il  apiert  ditersitie,  (hee  should  have  sayde  rather 
Repugnancy^  enter  les  deux  equities  ;  car  Fun  abridge,  Tauter  enlarge  ;  I'un  dyniynisha.  Tauter 
amplifie  ;  Tun  tolla  de  le  letter,  Tauter  ad  al  ceo." 

These  remarkable  circumstances  relating  to  the  first  publication,  by  which  Spenser  became 
distinguished,  being  noticed  ;  it  is  now  necessary  to  turn  to  his  correspondence  with  Harvey. 
And  the  following  Letter  will  at  once  inform  us  of  his  situation,  his  employment  of  time,  and 
his  expectations. 

"  To  the  WorsUpfull  hhtery  singular  good  friend,  Maister  G.  H.  Fellow  of  Tr'mitie  Hallin  Cambridge. 
"  Good  Maister  G. — I  perceive  by  your  most  curteous  and  frendly  letters  your  good  will  to  Ijc 
no  lesse  in  deed,  than  I  alwayes  esteemed.      In  recompence  wherof,  think  I  beseech  you,  that 
I  wil  spare  neither  speech  nor  wryting,  nor  aught  else,  whensoever  and  wheresoever  occasiou 

inveigh  against  the  superior  clergy;  for  "  when  he  first  became  a  preacher,"  says  Sir  John  Harlngton,  "he  followed  the 
popnlar  phrase  and  fashion  of  the  younger  divines  of  tliose  tymes,  which  was  to  inveigh  against  the  siiperfluHia  of  the 
churchmen  .'—of  which  not  long  after,  by  reading  and  conference,  he  was  throughly  cored.— Certain  it  is,  no  bishop  wiis 
more  persecuted  and  taunted  hy  the  puritans  0/ all  scris  then  he  wns,  by  lybellB,  by  scoffs,  by  open  railing,  and  privy 
baclibiting."  Briefe  View  of  the  State  of  the  Ch.  of  Eng-  12mo.  1653,  p.  18.  See  also  a  slander  upon  this  bibhop  refuted 
in  Fulke's  Retentive  to  stay  good  Christians  in  true  Faith,  12ino.  Lond.  1580,  p.  S9. 

<\  "The  Lawiers  Logike,  exemplifying  the  precepts  of  Logike  by  the  practise  of  the  common  Lawe,  by  Abrahnni 
Fraunce,  Lond.  1588."  4tn.  A  poetical  Dedication  to  Henry  Earle  of  Pembrooke  is  prefixed.  Fraunce  is  a  WDter  of 
verses,  and  shines  particularly  as  an  English  hexametrist.  His  Counttsse  of  Pembrohcs  Yri/rhiirch,  and  his  trjmhlntion 
of  part  of  Heliodorus,  are  written  in  melodious  dactyls  and  spondees,  to  the  no  small  admiration  of  Sidney,  Ilai  vey,  &o 
Sidney  adopted,  in  hia  Arcadia,  almost  every  kind  of  Latin  verse  for  liis  English  songs.  Fraunce  appears  to  h-ivo  been 
intimate  with  Spenser,  and  to  have  seen  the  F^ierie  Qiieciie  long  before  it  was  published. 
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shall  be  offred  me  :  yea,  I  will  not  stay  till  it  be  ofFred,  but  will  seeke  it  in  al  that  possibly  I 
may.  And  that  you  may  perceive  how  much  your  counsel  in  al  things  prevaileth  with  me, 
and  how  altogither  I  am  ruled  and  over-ruled  thereby ;  I  am  now  determined  to  alter  mine 
owne  former  purpose,  and  to  subscribe  to  your  advizement :  being  notwithstanding  resolved  stil 
to  abide  your  farther  resolution.  My  principal  doubts  are  these.  First,  I  was  minded  for  a 
while  to  have  intermitted  the  uttering  of  my  writings,  leaste,  by  over-much  cloying  their  noble 
eares,  I  should  gather  a  contempt  of  myself,  or  else  seeme  rather  for  gaine  and  commoditie  to 
doe  it,  for  some  sweetnesse  that  I  have  already  tasted.  Then  also  me  seemeth  the  work  too 
base  /or  his  excellent  'lordship,  being  made  in  honour  of  a  private  personage  unknowne,  which  ; 
of  some  ylwillers  might  be  upbraided,  not  to  be  so  worthie,  as  you  knowe  slie  is  ;  or  the  matter  . 
not  so  weightie,  that  it  should  be  offred  to  so  weightie  a  personage,  or  the  like.  The  selfe 
former  title  still  liketh  me  well  ynough,  and  your  fine  addition  no  lesse.  If  these,  and  the  like 
doubtes,  maye  be  of  importaunce  in  your  seeming,  to  frustrate  any  parte  of  your  advice,  1 
beseeche  you,  without  the  leaste  selfe  love  of  your  own  purpose,  councell  me  for  the  beste  :  and 
the  rather  doe  it  faithfuUye,  and  carefully,  for  that,  in  all  things,  I  attribute  so  muche  to  your 
iudgement,  that  I  am  evermore  content  to  adniliilate  mine  owne  determinations,  in  respecte 
thereof.  And  indeede  for  your  selfe,  to,  it  sitteth  with  you  now,  to  call  your  wits  and  senses 
togither  (which  are  alwaies  at  call)  when  occasion  is  so  fairely  offered  of  estimation  and  pre- 
ferment. For  whiles  the  yron  is  bote,  it  is  good  striking,  and  minds  of  nobles  varie  as  their 
estates.     Vei'um  ne  quid  duHus. 

I  pray  you  bethinke  you  well  hereof,  good  Maister  G.  and  forthwith  write  me  those  two  or 
three  special  points  and  caveats  for  the  nonce  ;  De  quibus  in  svperioribus  iUis  melUtUsimis  loTigissimtsq 
lUteris  tuis.  Your  desire  to  heare  of  my  late  beeing  with  hir  Maiestie,  must  dye  in  it  selfe.  As 
for  the  twoo  worthy  gentlemen,  "  Master  Sidney,  and  Master  Dyer,  they  have  me,  I  thanke 
them,  in  some  use  of  familiarity  :  of  whom,  and  to  whome,  what  speache  passeth  for  youre 
credite  and  estimation,  I  leave  your  selfe  to  conceive,  having  alwayes  so  well  conceived  of  my 
unfained  affection,  and  zeale  towardes  you.  And  nowe  they  have  proclaimed  in  their  apeianrayif 
a  general  surceasing  and  silence  of  balde  rymers,  and  also  of  the  verie  beste  to  :  in  steade 
whereof,  they  have,  by  authoritie  of  their  whole  senate,  prescribed  certaine  lawes  and  rules  of 
quantities  of  English  sillables,  for  English  verse  :  having  had  thereof  already  great  practise,  and 
drawen  mee  to  their  faction.  Newe  bookes  I  heare  of  none,  but  only  of  '  one,  that  writing  a 
certaine  booke,  called  The  Schooh  of  Abuse,  and  dedicating  it  to  Maister  Sidney,  was  for  hys 
labor  scorned  ;  if  at  leaste  it  be  in  the  goodnesse  of  that  nature  to  scorne.  Such  follie  is  it,  not 
to  regarde  aforehande  the  inclination  and  qualitie  of  him,  to  whome  wee  dedicate  oure  bookes. 
Suche  mighte  I  happily  incurre,  entituling  My  "Slomber,  and  the  other  pamphlets,  unto  his  honor. 
I  meant  them  rather  to  Maister  Dyer.  But  I  am,  of  late,  more  in  love  wyth  my  Englishe 
'  versifying,  than  with  ryming  :  whyche  I  should  have  done  long  since,  if  I  would  then  have 
followed  your  councell.  Sed  te  solum  iam  turn  suspicabar  cum  Aschamo  sapere ;  nunc  Aulam  video 
cgregios  alere  Poetas  Anglicos. 

Maister  "  E.  K.  hartily  desireth  to  be  commended  unto  yijur  Worshippe,  of  whom,  what 


r  The  'Rarl  of  Leicester,  T  suppose. 

s  Sidney  and  Dyer  appear  to  have  heen  particular  friends.  ITarvey  calls  them  "  the  Cast.>r  and  Pollux  of  poetry.'*  In 
D:ivisnn's  Poitical  Rapsodie,  edit.  1(102,  two  pastoral  Odes  are  to  be  found,  made  "by  Sir  P.  Sidney  upon  his  meeting 
with  his  two  worthy  friends,  and  fellow-poets.  Sir  Edward  Dier  and  M.  Fulke  Grevill." 

t  Stephen  Gosson  ;  whose  book  was  first  published  in  1579.  He  was  a  preacher,  and  a  writer  of  verses ;  noted,  accord- 
ing to  Antony  Wood,  for  his  admirable  penning  of  pastorals ;  yet  very  severe  "  against  Poets,  Pipers,  Players,  and  their 
Kxcusers,"  as  he  is  pleased  thus  to  class  them,  in  his  Schoole  of  Abuse  and  in  his  Apolagie  (published  in  the  same  year) 
for  the  said  didactick  work  ! 

"  A  Sennights  Slumber,  as  it  is  entitled  in  the  bookseller's  address  to  the  reader,  prefixed  to  the  Complaints. 

V  We  lament  the  perverted  taste  of  Spenser  in  this  respect.  But  he  afterwards  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  this 
versi/t/ing.  He  means,  hy  ueMi/'i/inp,  the  unnatural  adaptation  of  English  verse  to  Latin  prosody;  of  which  further 
notice  is  presently  taken. 

^  Tlie  commentator  on  the  Sftepheards  Calender,  whose  labours  were  joined  to  the  poem  on  its  first  appearance.  By 
the  mention  of  Mystresse  Kerkes,  in  the  next  p.aragraph,  some  have  been  led  to  assign  the  name  of  Edward  Kerke.  tit 
the  old  scholiast.  Some  also  have  not  failed  to  suppose  that  King  might  be  the  name  ;  and,  that  the  force  of  guessint,' 
might  no  further  go,  to  imagine  even  the  poet  and  the  commentator  the  same  person  I 
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accompte  he  maketh,  your  selfe  shall  hereafter  peroeivej  by  hys  paynefull  and  dutifiill  versos  oi 
your  selfe. 

Thus  much  was  ■written  at  "Westminster  yesternight ;  hut  comming  this  morning,  beeyng  the 
sixteenth  of  October  [1579]  to  Mystresse  Kerkes,  to  have  it  delivered  to  the  carrier,  I  receyved 
youre  letter,  sente  me  the  laste  weeke  ;  wlierehy  I  perceive  you  other  wliiles  continue  your  old 
exercise  of  versifying  in  English  ;  whych  glorie  1  had  now  thouglit  slioulde  have  bene  onely 
ours  heere  at  London,  and  the  Court. 

Trusts  me,  your  verses  I  like  passingly  well,  and  envye  your  hidden  paines  in  this  hinde,  or 
rather  maligne  and  grudge  at  your  selfe,  that  woulde  not  once  imparte  so  ujuche  to  me.  Cut, 
once  or  twice,  you  make  a  breache  in  Maister  "Drant's  rules:  guod  tamen  condonabimus  tantu 
Puiitm,  tuceq  ipsius  maximce  in  his  rebus  autorltati.  You  shall  see,  when  we  meete  in  London, 
(whiohe,  when  it  shall  be,  certifye  us)  howe  fast  I  have  followed  after  you  in  that  course  :  be- 
ware, leaste  in  time  I  overtake  you,  Veruntamen  te  solum  sequar,  {ut  Sibpenmnero  sum  professus,) 
nunquam  sane  assequar,  dum  vivam.  And  nowe  requite  I  you  with  the  like,  not  with  the  verye 
beste,  but  with  the  verye  shortest,  namely,  with  a  fewe  larabickes.  I  dare  warrant,  they  be 
precisely  perfect,  for  the  feete,  (as  you  can  easily  iudge)  and  varie  not  one  inch  from  the  rule 
I  will  imparte  yours  to  Maister  Sidney,  and  Maister  Dyer,  at  my  nexte  going  to  the  conrte.  i 
praye  you,  keepe  mine  close  to  your  selfe,  or  your  verie  entire  friendes,  Maister  '  Pi-eston, 
Maister  '  Still,  and  the  reste. 

lamblcum  Trimetrum. 

*  TTTihappie  Verse  !  the  witnesse  of  my  unhiippie  state, 
Blake  thy  selfe  fliittring  wings  of  thy  fast  flying 
Thought,  and  fly  furth  unto  my  Love  -.vhersoever  she  be  : 

Whether  lying  reastlesse  in  heavy  bedde,  or  else 
Sitting  so  cheerelesse  at  the  cheerfuU  booi-de,  or  else 
Playing  alone  carclesse  on  liir  heavenlie  viiginals. 

If  in  bed  ;  tell  hir,  that  my  eyes  can  take  no  reste : 

It  at  boorde  ;  tell  hir,  that  nty  mouth  can  eate  no  ineate  : 

If  at  hir  virginals  ;  tel  liir,  1  can  heare  no  mirth. 

Asked  why  ?  say,  Waking  love  suPFereth  no  sleepe  : 
Say,  that  raging  love  dothe  appall  the  weake  stomacke : 
Say,  that  lamenting  love  marreth  the  musicall. 

Tell  hir,  that  hir  pleasures  were  wonte  to  lull  me  asleepe  • 
Tell  hir,  that  hir  boautie  was  wonte  to  feede  mine  eyes  : 
Tell  hir,  that  hir  sweece  tongue  was  wonte  to  make  me  niirtn. 

Now  doe  I  nightly  waste,  wanting  my  l^indely  reste  : 
Now  doe  I  dayly  starve,  wanting  my  lively  foode; 
Now  doe  I  alwayes  dye,  wanting  thy  timely  n^irth. 

And  if  I  waste,  who  will  bewaile  my  heavy  chaunce  ? 
And  if  I  starve,  who  will  record  my  cursed  end  ? 
And  if  I  dye,  who  will  saye.  This  uas  Immeritu  ? 

I  thought  once  agayne  here  to  have  made  an  ende,  with  a  heartie  Vale,  of  the  best  fashion  : 

t  Among  the  many  publications  by  Drant,  I  have  not  discovered  these  Rules,-  which  may  be  a  subject  of  deep  lamen- 
tation to  English  hexametrists,  and  pentametrists,  atque  id  genus  omne,  unless  they  have  been  more  fortunate  in  their 
search  !  Tanner's  list  of  his  publications  is  copious.  Drant  was  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  afterwards  preben- 
dary of  Chichester  and  archdeacon  of  Lewes.     See  his  character  in  Warton's  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  429. 

y  Pre-ston,  first  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  afterwards  Master  of  Trinity  Hall,  was  the  author  of  "  A  Lamentable 
Tragedy  mixed  ful  of  pleasant  mirth,  conteyning  the  life  of  Camhises  king  of  Percia,  &o."  which  is  said  to  have 
rendered  the  author  an  object  of  ridicule.  He  wrote  also  "  A  geliflower  or  swete  marygolde,  wherein  the  fnitc.  of 
t^;ranny  you  may  beholde."  See  the  Biografhia  Dramatiea,  Art.  Preston,  (Thomas)  and  Cambyses.  See  also  BibUo- 
gi-aph.  Poetica. 

'  Still,  -who  was  afterwards  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  is  believed  to  be  the  author  of  Gammer  Gurtons  Nerdle,  the 
earliest  exhibition  of  what  "  looks  like  a  regular  comedy  "  in  our  language.  See  Biograph.  Dram.  Art.  Still,  (John)  and 
Malone's  Hist.  Ace.  of  the  Eng.  Stage.  "  His  breeding,"  says  Sir  John  Harington,  "  was  from  his  childhood  in  good 
litterature,  and  partly  in  musick,  which  was  counted  in  those  days  a  preparative  to  divinitie.— 'Po  conclude  of  this 
bishop,  without  flatterie,  1  hold  him  a  rare  man  for  preaching,  for  argtiing,  for  learning,  for  living."  Bri^Te  new  o/lli.' 
Stale  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Q.  Eliz.  time,  &c.  edit.  16.53.  12mo.  p.  119. 

"  Admitted  into  Davison's  Poetical  Rapsoiiic,  edit.  ICIl.  And  since  reprinted  in  Warton's  Ohservttlions  on  the  Paeri, 
Qucrne,  in  Waldron's  literary  Museum,  and  in  Neve's  Ciirsnrii  Remnrlcs  on  llie  Fogli.'sli  Ports. 
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but  loe  !  an  ylfavoured  mischaunce.  My  last  farewell,  whereof  I  made  great  accompt,  and 
much  marvelled  you  ehoulde  make  no  mention  thereof,  I  am  nowe  tolde,  (in  the  Divels  name) 
was  thorough  one  man's  negligence  quite  forgotten,  but  shoulde  nowe  undoubtedly  have  beene 
sent,  whether  I  hadde  come,  or  no.  Seing  it  can  now  be  no  otherwise,  I  pray  you  take  all 
togither,  wyth  all  their  faultes  :  and  nowe  I  hope  you  will  vouchsafe  mee  an  answeare  of  the 
largest  size,  or  else  I  tell  you  true,  you  shall  bee  verye  deepe  in  my  debte  ;  notwythstandyng 
thys  other  sweete,  but  ehorte  letter,  and  fine,  but  fewe  verses.  But  I  woulde  rather  I  might 
yet  see  youre  owne  good  selfe,  and  receive  a  reciprocall  farewell  from  your  owne  sweet© 
mouth. 

Ad  Ormtissimum  -virum,  multisjam  dm  nominihus  Olarisdmum,  G.  H.,  Immerito  sui,  mox  in 
Gallias  Navigaturi,  'EutuX"*'' 

Sic  Tnalu8  egregium,  sic  non  inimicus  amicum, 

Sicq;  novus  veterem  jubet  ipse  Poeta  Poetam. 

Salvere  ;  ac  coelo,  post  saecula  multa,  secundo 

Jam  reducem,  coelo  mapfe  qukm  nunc  ipse,  secundo 

Utier  ;  Ecce  deus  {modo  sit  deus  ille,  renixiim 

Qui  vocet  in  scelus,  &  juratos  perdat  amores,) 

Ecce  deus  mihi  clara  dedit  modo  signa  marinuB, 

Et  sua  veligero  lenis  parat  asquora  ligno  : 

Mox  sulcando  suas  etiam  pater  jEoIus  iras 

Ponit,  &  ingentes  animos  Aquilonis 

Cuncta  vijs  sic  apta  meis  ;  ego  solus  ineptus. 

Nam  mihi  ncscio  quo  mens  saucia  vulnere,  dudura 

Fluctuat  ancipiti  pelago,  dum  navitaproram 

Inviilidam  validus  rapit,  hue  Amor  &  rapit  illuc ; 

Consilijs  Ratio  melioribus  usa,  decusq; 

Immortale  levi  diffissa  Cupidinis  ai'cu, 

Angiuiur  hoc  dubio,  &  portu  vexamur  in  ipso. 

Magne  pharetrati  nunc  tu  contemptor  Amorig 

(Id  tibi  dij  nomen  precor  baud  impune  remittant) 

Hos  nodos  exsolve,  &  eris  mihi  magnus  Apollo: 

Spiritus  ad  summos,  scio,  te  generosus  honorea 

Existimulat,  niajusq;  docet  spirare  Po6tam. 

Qu^m  levis  est  Amor,  &  tamen  baud  levis  est  amor  oxnnl'^l 

Ergo  nihil  laudi  reputas  aequale  perenni, 

Prieq;  sacro  sanct^  splendods  imagine,  tanti 

Cietera  qua  vecors  uti  nuraina  vulgus  adorat ; 

Prjedia,  Amieitias,  TJrbana  peculia,  Nummos, 

Q,U£eq;  placent  oculis,  Formas,  Spectacula,  Amores, 

Conculcare  soles  ut  humum,  &  ludibria  senslis; 

Digna  meo  certe  Harveio,  sententia  digna 

Oratore  Amplo,  &  generoso  pectore,  quam  non 

Stoica  formidet  veterum  sapientia,  vinclis 

Sancire  seternis ;  sapor  baud  tamen  omnibus  idem. 

Dicitur  effaeti  proles  facunda  LaSrtas, 

Quamlibet  ignoti  jactata  per  asquora  coelJ, 

Inq;  procelloso  longum  exsul  gurgite,  ponto 

Pras  tamen  amplexu  lachrymosae  conjugis,  ortuB 

Caelestes,  divClmq;  thoros  sprevisse  beatos; 

Tantfim  Amor,  &  Mulier,  vel  amore  potentior,  Ilium; 

Tu  tamen  illudis  (tua  Magnificentia  tanta  est, 

PraBq;  subumbrata  splendoris  imagine,  tanti 

Prffiq;  illo,  meritis  famosis,  nomine  parto ; 

Caetera  quse  vecors  uti  numina  vulgus  adorat, 

Pra?dia,  Amicitias,  Armenta,  Peculia,  Nummos, 

Quseq;  placent  oculis,  Formas,  Spectacula,  AmoreSj 

QuEeq;  placent  ori,  quEeq;  auribus,  omnia  temnisj 

Nffi  tu  grande  sapis!  {sapor  at  sapientia  non  est,} 

Omnis  &  in  parvis  bene  qui  scit  desipuisse, 

Saepe  supercilijs  palmam  sapientibusaufert ; 

Ludit  Aristippum  modo  tetrica  tuiba  sophorllm; 

Mitia  purpureo  moderantem  verba  tyranno, 

I/udit  Arihtippus  dictamina  vana  sophorum, 

Quos  levis  ©mensi  male  torquet  culicis  umbra. 

Et  quisquis  plaeuisse  studet  heroibus  actis, 

Desipuisse  studet ;  sic  gratia  crescit  ineptis. 

Deniq;  laurigeris  quisquis  sua  tempora  vittis 

Insignire  volet,  populoq;  plaeere  faventi, 

Desipere  insanuadicit,  turpemq;  pudendie 

StultitiEB  laudem  quserit.    Pater  Ennius  unua 

Dictus,  innumeris  sapiens;  laudatur  at  ipse 

CarmLna  vesano  fudisse  loquentia  vino: 
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Nec  tu,  (pace  tnS,)  nostri  Cato  maxime  sdcli, 
Nomen  honorati  sacrum  meieare  PuetiP, 
Quantumvisillustre  canas,  &  nobile  carmen, 
Ni  stultire  velis  ;  sic  stultorum  omnia  plena  ! 
Tuta  sed  in  medio  superest  via  gurgite  ;  nam  qui 
Nec  reliqnis  nimium  vult  desipuisse  videri, 
Nec  siipuisse  nimis,  sapicntem  dixcris  ;  unum 
Hinc  te  merserit  unda,  illine  conibusserit  ignis  ; 
Nec  tu  delieias  nimis  aspernare  fliientes, 
Nec  ser6  Dominam  venientem  in  vota,  nec  aurum, 
Si  sapis,  oblatum  :  Curijs  ea  Fabricijsq; 
Linque,  viris  miseris  miseranda  sophismata,  quondam 
Grande  sni  decus  ij,  nostri  sed  dcdecus  fevi ; 
Nec  soctare  nimis ;  res  utraq;  criniine  plena. 
Hoc  bene  qui  callet  (si  quia  tamen  hoc  bene  callet) 
Scribe  vel  invito  sapientem  hunc  Socrate  solum. 
Vis  facit  una  pios  ;  justos  facit  altera,  A  alt'ra 
3i)gregie  cordata,  ac  fortia  pectora;  veriim 
Omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci. 
Dij  mihi  dulce  diu  dederant,  veriim  utile  nunquam  ; 
Utile  nuncetinm,  6  utinam  quoq  ;  dulce  dedissent  1 
I>ij  mihi,  quippe  dijs  tequalia  maxima  parvis, 
Ni  nimis  invideant  mortalibus  esse  beatis, 
Dulce  simul  tribuisse  queant,  simul  utile  ;  tanta 
Sed  Fortuna  tua  est,  pariter  qu;eq;  utile  quseq; 
Dulce  dat  ad  placitum  :  saivo  nos  sydere  nati 
Qusesitum  imus  earn  per  Jnhospita  Caucasa  lon^fr, 
Perq;  Pyrenieos  monies,  Babylonaq;  tuipom  ; 
Quod  si  quffisitum  nec  ibi  invenerimus,  ingens 
^quor  inexhaustis  permensi  erroribus  tiltra 
Fluctibus  in  medijs  socij  quasremus  Ulyssi?  ; 
I*assibus  inde  deam  fessis  comitabimur  ajgram, 
Nobile  cui  furtum  quaerenti  defuit  orbis  : 
Naraq;  sinu  pudet  in  patrio,  tenebrisq;  pudendis, 
Non  nimis  ingenio  Juvenem  infoelice  virentes 
Officija  frustri  depcrdere  vilibus  annos  ; 
Frugibus  ife  vacnas  speratis  cernere  spicas. 
Ibimus  erg6  statim  ;  (quis  eunti  fausta  precetur?) 
Et  pede  clivosas  fesso  calcabimus  Alpes. 
Quis  dabit  interei  conditas  rore  Biitanno, 
Quis  tibi  Littenilas,  quis  carmen  amore  petulcum  I 
Musa  sub  Oebalij  desueta  cacum  ne  montis, 
Flebit  inexhausto  tarn  longa  silentia  planctu, 
Lugebitq;  sacrum  lacrymis  Helicona  tacentem ; 
Harveiusq;  bonus  (charus  licet  omnibus  idem) 
Idq;  sue  merito  prope  suavior  omnibus,  unus 
Angelus  &i  Gabriel,  quamvis  comitatns  amicia 
Innumeris,  GeniQmq;  choro  stipatus  amasno, 
Immerito  tamen  unum  absentem  s^p^  requiret ; 
Optabitq;  Utmdm  mens  his  Edmundus  ade'set. 
Qui  nova  scripsisset,  nec  amores  conticuisset 
Ipse  snos  ;  &  scepe  animo  verbisq;  benignia 
Fausta  precaretur,  Beus  ilium  aliquando  rediicat !  &c. 
Plnra  vellera  per  Charitee,  sed  non  licet  per  Musas.    Vale,  Vale  plurimum.  Mi  amabilissime  Harveie,  meo  cordi, 
meorum  omnium  longfe  cbarissime. 

I  was  minded  also  to  have  sent  you  some  English  verses,  or  rymes,  for  a  farewell  ;  but,  by 
my  troth,  I  have  no  spare  time  in  the  world,  to  thinke  on  such  toycs,  that  you  kuowe  will 
demaund  a  freer  head  than  mine  is  presently.  I  beseeche  you  by  all  your  curtesies  and  graces, 
let  me  be  answered,  ere  I  goe  :  which  will  be,  (I  hope,  I  feare,  I  thinke)  the  next  weeke,  if  I  can 
be  *>  dispatched  of  my  Lorde.  I  goe  thither,  as  sent  by  him,  and  maintained  most-what  of  him  : 
and  there  am  to  employ  my  time,  my  body,  my  minde,  to  his  honours  service.  Thus,  with  many 
superhartie  commendations  and  recommendations  to  your  selfe,  and  all  my  fiiendes  with  you,  I 
ende  my  last  farewell,  not  thinking  any  more  to  write  to  you  before  I  goe  :  and  with  all  com 
mitting  to  your  faithfull  credence  the  eternall  memorie  of  our  everlasting  friendship  ;  the 
inviolable  memorie  of  our  unspotted  friendshippe  ;  the  sacred  memorie  of  our  vowed  friend- 
ship ;  which  I  beseech  you  continue  with  usuall  writings,  as  you  may  ;  and  of  all  things  let  me 
heare  some  newes  from  you.  As  gentle  M.  Sidney,  I  thanke  his  good  worship,  hath  required 
of  me,  and  so  promised  to  doe  againe.      Q^ii  monet,  ut  facias,  quod  jam  facts;  you  knowe  the  rest 


**  See  the  quotation,  however,  presently  cited  from  Harvey's  answer  to  this  Letter. 
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You  may  alwayes  send  them  most  safely  to  me  by  Mistresse  Kerke,  and  by  none  other.     So 
once  againe,  and  yet  once  more,  farewell  most  hartily,  mine  owne  good  Master  H.  and  love  me, 
as  I  love  you,  and  thinke  upon  poore  Immerito,  as  he  thinketh  uppon  you. 
Leycester  House,  this  16  of  October,  1579  «. 

Per  mare,  per  terras, 

Vimis.mortunsq ; 

Tuus  Immerito." 

In  Harvey's  answer  to  this  Letter,  dated  "  Trinitie  Hall,  23.  Octob.  1579  "  he  desires  Spenser 
to  give  him  "leave  to  playe  the  counsaylour  a  while  ;"  and  he  conjures  him,  "by  the  contents  of 
the  Verses  and  Rymes  enclosed,''  (\\z.Ceriame  Latin  Verses,  of  the  frailtie  and  mutabilitie  of  all  things, 
saving  onely  mrtue  ;  written  by  M.  Doctor  Norton,  paraphrastically  varied  by  M.  Doctor  Goulding- 
ham,  translated  by  o'de  Maister  Wythepol,  and  paraphrastically  varied  in  English  by  Harvey 
himself;)  "and  by  al  the  good  and  had  Spirites  that  attende  upon  the  Authors  themselves, 
immediately  upon  the  contemplation  thereof,  to  abandon  all  other  fooleries,  and  honour  Vertue, 
the  onely  immortal!  and  surviving  Accident  amongst  so  manye  mortall  and  ever-perishing 
Substances."  After  this  judicious  advice,  he  presently  notices  the  English  poem  which  Spenser 
had  sent  him  :  "Your  Englishe  Trimetra  I  lyke  better  than  perhappes  yoii  will  easily  believe  ; 
and  am  to  requite  them  wyth  better  or  worse,  at  more  convenient  leysure.  Marry,  you  must 
pardon  me,  I  fiude  not  your  warrant  so  sufficiently  good  and  substantiall  in  lawe,  that  it  can 
persuade  me  they  are  all  so  precisely  for  the  feete,  as  your  selfe  over-partially  weene  and  over- 
confidently  avouche  ;"  and  he  accordingly  specifies  some  errors  committed  by  Spenser  in  this 
example  of  English  verse  composed  according  to  Latin  rules  ;  an  attempt,  which,  however  once 
the  favourite  employment  of  our  poets  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  will  be  always  too  repulsive  to 
gain  many  admirers  or  imitators ;  requiring,  as  it  generally  requires,  a  pronunciation  most  dismal, 
most  unmusical,  or  most  ridiculous  ;  an  attempt  indeed,  which  has  not  escaped  the  lash  of  <!  just 
and  indignant  satire.  From  the  unprofitable  criticism  of  Harvey  I  therefore  turn  to  a  more 
important  remark  in  his  Letter,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  been  justified  :  "  As  for  your  speedy 
and,  hasty  travel},  methinks  I  dare  stil  wager  al  the  books  and  writings  in  my  study,  which  yon 
know  '  I  esteeme  of  greater  value  than  al  the  golde  and  silver  in  my  purse  or  chest,  that  you  wU 
not,  that  you  shall  not,  I  saye,  bee  gone  over  sea,  for  al  your  saying,  neither  the  next  nor  the  nexte  weeke."  And 
indeed  it  may  justly  be  doubted  whether  Spenser  was  ever  employed  on  this  intended   com- 


c  He  BayB  in  a  former  part  of  this  letter  that  it  was  the  sixteenth  day  of  month.    See  p.  xv.    The  date  5  at  this  con. 
elusion,  in  the  original  puhlication,  is  therefore  amistake. 
**  See  bishop  Hall's  Satires,  B.  i.  Sat.  iv.  where  he  rightly  calls  effusions  of  this  kind,  "  rhymeless  numbers  ;*'  and  arldg, 
•*  Unhid  iambics  flow  from  careless  head  ! " 
And  in  Sat  vi  having  ridiculed  those  who  scorne  "  the  homcspiui  thread  of  rhymes,"  he  proceeds ; 
"  ^^^^oever  saw  a  colt,  wanton  and  wild, 
"  Yok'd  with  a  slow-foot  ox  on  fallow  field, 
"  Can  right  areed  how  handsomely  hesets 
"  Dull  spondees  with  the  English  dacii/lets  ! 
"  If  Jove  speak  English  in  a  thundring  cinud, 
"  Thwick  thu-ack,  and  rijfraff,  mars  he  nut  aloud  ! 
"  Fie  on  the  forged  mint  that  did  create 
"  New  coin  of  words  never  articulate." 

See  also  a  judicious  observation  of  Nash,  in  his  Fotire  Letters  cov/ulefJ,  1.W2.  Sign.  G.  3.  «  Thehexamlter  verse  T  graiint 
to  ho  a  gentleman  of  an  aun^ient  house,  (so  is  many  an  english  beggar,)  yet  tliis  clyme  of  ours  hee  cannot  thrive  in;  our 
f-peech  is  too  craggy  for  him  to  set  his  plough  in  :  hee  goes  twilching  and  hopping  in  our  language  like  a  man  running 
vpnn  quagmiers  vp  the  hill  in  one  syllable,  and  down  the  dale  in  another  ;  retaining  no  part  of  that  stately  smooth  gate, 
which  he  vaimts  himselfe  with  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Latins." 

■  Dr.  Percy,  the  present  bishop  of  Dromore,  possesses,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Cooper  Walker,  some  books 
which  belonged  to  Hai-vey ;  in  wliich  are  manuscript  notes  by  this  friend  of  Spenser.  I  have  seen  the  following  pieces, 
which  were  also  part  rif  Harvey's  library,  and  are  now  (bound  in  one  volume)  in  the  possession  of  James  Uindley,  Esq., 
in  which  are  several  observations  written  likewise  by  Harvey,  applicable  to  the  subjects  of  the  sever.al  pieces ;  incidentally 
commending  Gascoigne,  bishop  Watson,  Cheke,  and  Ascham  ;  and  shewing  a  great  attacluncnt  to  Italian  literature,  the 
taste  indeed  of  that  period. 

1.  Medea,  Tragedia  di  M.  Lodovico  Dolce,  Venet.  1566. 

2.  Thieste,  Tragedia  di  M.  L.  Dolce,  Venet.  15C6. 

3.  Hecuba,  et  Iphigenia  in  Aiilide,  Erasmo  Itoterndnmo  interprcte,  &c.  1.'07. 

4.  An  Italian  Grammar,  written  in  Latin  hy  Scipio  Lentulo   a  Neipol'tpr    end  turned  into  English  by  IT.  G  1575. 
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mission  ;  ■wliich,  some  of  his  biographei's  have  asserteo,  constituted  him  Agent  for  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  in  France  and  other  foreign  countries.  For,  by  the  date  of  Spenser's  next  Letter  to 
Harvey,  we  find  him  still  In  London  ;  and  an  interval  of  less  tlian  six  months  onely  had 
elapsed,  since  his  mention  of  an  appointment ;  a  period  hardly  sufficient  to  have  allowed  him 
the  exercise  of  such  an  appointment,  even  in  a  small  degree  ;  in  regard  to  which  we  have  also  no 
further  memorial. 

Before  I  present  the  reader  with  Spenser's  next  Letter  to  Harvey,  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
that  his  first  Letter,  already  given,  affects  the  credibility  of  his '  pretended  introduction  to 
Philip  Sidney,  on  account  of  his  presentation  to  him  of  the  ninth  Canto  of  the  first  Book  of  the 
Faerie  Queene ;  for  it  shews  that  lie  was  known  to  Sidney  previously  to  the  publication  of  the 
Shplieards  Calender  in  1579.  This  incontrovertible  fact  refutes  the  opinion  also  of  a  very  elegant 
writer,  and  of  others  less  known  to  fame  <■'  that  "  the  Dedication  of  the  Sheplieards  Calender  seems  to 
have  procured  Spenser  his  first  introduction  to  Sir  Philp  Sidney.'' 

In  Spenser's  second  Letter  to  Harvey,  some  interesting  remarks  concerning  his  works  occur. 
"  To  my  long  approored  and  singular  goodfrende,  Master  G.  H.  Good  Master  H.  I  doubt  not  but  you 
have  some  great  important  matter  in  hande,  which  al  this  while  restraineth  youre  penne,  and 
wonted  readinesse  in  provoking  me  unto  that,  wherein  your  selfe  now  faulte.  If  there  bee  any 
such  thing  in  hatching,  I  pray  )ou  hartily,  lette  us  kiiowe,  before  al  the  woilde  see  it.  But  if 
happly  you  dwell  altogither  in  Justinians  courte,  and  give  your  selfe  to  be  devoured  of  secreate 
studies,  as  of  likely  hood  you  doe  :  yet  at  least  imparte  some  your  olde,  or  newe,  Latine,  or 
Englishe,  eloquent  and  gallant  poesies  to  us,  from  whose  eyes,  you  saye,  you  keepe  in  a  manner 
nothing  hidden. 

"  Little  newes  is  here  stirred  ;  but  that  olde  grea'e  matter  still  depending.  His'  Honoure 
never  better.  I  thinke  the  Earthquake  was  also  there  wyth  you,  (which  I  would  gladly  learne,) 
as  it  was  here  with  us  ;  overthrowing  divers  old  buildings,  and  peeces  of  churches.  Sure  very 
straunge  to  be  heardeof  in  these  countries,  and  yet  I  heare  some  saye,  (I  know  not  howe  truely) 
that  they  have  knowne  the  like  before  in  their  dayes.     Sed  quid  rolls  videtur  magnis  Philosophis  9 

"  I  like  your  late  Englishe  Hexameters  so  exceedingly  well,  that  I  also  enure  my  peone 
sometime  in  that  kinde  :  whyche  I  fynd  indeede,  as  I  have  heard  you  often  defende  in  worde, 
neither  so  harde  nor  so  harshe,  that  it  will  easily  and  fairely  yeelde  it  selfe  to  oure  moother 
tongue.  For  the  onely,  or  chiefest  hardnesse,  whyche  seemeth,  is  in  the  accente  ;  whyche 
sometime  gapeth,  and  as  it  were  yawneth  ilfavouredly  ;  comming  shorte  of  that  it  should,  and 
sometime  exceeding  the  measure  of  the  number,  as  in  Carpenter,  the  middle  sillable  being  used 
shorte  in  speache,  when  it  shall  be  read  long  in  verse,  seemeth  like  a  lame  gosling,  that  draweih 
one  legge  after  hir  :  and  Heaven,  beeing  used  shorte  as  one  sillable  when  it  is  in  verse,  stretched 
out  with  a  diastole,  is  like  a  lame  dogge  that  holdes  up  one  legge.  But  it  is  to  be  wonne  with 
custome,  and  rough  words  must  be  subdued  with  use.  For,  why  a  God's  name  may  not  we,  as 
'  else  the  Greekes,  have  the  kingflome  of  our  owne  language,  and  measure  our  accentes  by  the 
sounde,  reserving  the  quantitie  to  the  verse  ?— Loe  here  I  let  you  see  my  olde  use  of  tojing  in 
rymes,  turned  into  your  artificial  straightuesse  of  verse  by  this  Tetrasticon.  I  beseech  you  tell 
me  your  fancie,  without  parcialitie. 

See  yee  the  blinrlcfoiildod  pretie  gnd,  that  feathered  archer, 

Of  h)vers  miseries  whicli  maketh  his  bloodie  game? 
Wiite  ye  why,  his  moother  with  a  veale  hath  covered  his  face  ? 

Tiubte  me,  least  he  my  Loove happely  chaimce  to  heholde  " — 

I  should  have  omitted  the  preceding  paragraph,  for  the  same  reason  as  I  have  omitted 
Harvey's  criticism,  if  I  had  thought  it  justifiable  to  withold  from  tlie  reader  any  poetical 
fragment  of  Spenser  ;  for  to  the  name  of  poetry  these  English  hexameters  and  pentameters,  by 


I  Life  of  Spenser,  prefixea  to  the  folio  edition  of  his  Works  in  1079 ;  and  Hughes's  Life  of  Spenser,  prulixed  to  both  his 
editiiins  of  the  Woiks. 

t  unit's  Specimens  oftlie  early  Engliah  Poets,  Art.  Spenser. 

I"  The  Earl  of  Leicester.  '  £^«  is  peihaps  a  misprint  for  als  or  also. 
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the  expression  of  the  author,  evidently  pretend ;  as  does  the  wretched  couplet  immediately 
following  : 

"  That  which  I  eate,  did  I  ioy,  and  that  which  I  greedily  gorged  ; 

•*  Ab  for  those  many  goodly  matters  leaft  I  for  others." 

Spenser  afterwards  requests  Harvey  to  send  him  the  Rules  and  Precepts  of  Art  which  lie 
observes  in  quantities  ;  or  else  to  follow  those  which  Drant  had  devised,  Sidney  improved,  and 
himself  augmented  ;  lest  their  discrepancy  in  this  important  point  should  destroy  each  other's 
system  !     Spenser  proceeds  : 

"  Truste  me,  you  will  hardly  heleeve  what  greate  good  liking  and  estimation  Maister  Dyer 
had  of  youre'  satyricall  verses,  and  I,  since  the  viewe  thereof,  having  before  of  my  selfe  Iiad 
speciall  liking  of  Englishe  versifying,  am  even  nowe  aboute  to  give  you  some  token  what,  and 
liowe  well  therein,  I  am  able  to  doe  :  for,  to  tell  you  trueth,  I  mynde  shortly,  at  convenient 
leysure,  to  sette  forthe  a  booke  in  this  kinde,  whyche  I  entitle,  Epitlialamion  Thamesis ;  whyche 
booke  I  dare  undertake  wil  be  very  profitable  for  the  knowledge,  and  rare  for  the  invention, 
and  manner  of  handling.  For,  in  setting  forth  the  marriage  of  the  Thames,  I  shewe  his  first 
beginning  and  offspring,  and  all  the  countrey  that  he  passeth  thorough,  and  also  describe  all 
the  rivers  throughout  Englande,  whyche  came  to  this  wedding,  and  their  righte  names,  and 
right  passage,  &c.  a  worke,  beleeve  me,  of  much  labour,  wherein,  notwithstanding,  Master 
Ilolinshed  hath  muche  furthered  and  advantaged  me,  who  therein  hath  bestowed  singular  paines, 
in  searching  oute  their  course,  til  they  fall  into  the  sea. 

0  Tite,  s-iquid,  ego, 
Ecquid  erit  pretii  ? 

But  of  that  more  hereafter.  Nowe,  my  Dreames,  and  Dying  Pellicane,  being  fully  finished,  (as  I 
partelye  signified  in  my  laste  letters)  and  presentlye  to  bee  imprinted,  I  wil  in  hande  forthwith 
with  my  k  Faerie  Queene,  whyche  I  praye  you  hartily  send  me  with  al  expedition  ;  and  your 
friendly  letters,  and  long  expected  judgement  withal,  whyche  let  not  be  shorte,  but  in  all  pointes 
such  as  you  ordinarilye  use,  and  I  extraordinarily  desire.  Mnltum  rale.  Westminster.  Quai'to 
non.  Aprills  [Apr.  10,]  1580.  Sed,  amato  te,  Meum  Corculuin  tibl  se  ex  animo  commendat  plurimiim: 
jamdiu  mirata,  te  nihil  ad  literal  suas  responsi  dedisse.  Vide  qucBso,  ne  id  tihi  Capitale  sit :  mihi  oerte 
quidem  erit,  neque  tibi  hercle  impune,  ut  opinor.     Jterum  vale,  el  quam  voles  scepe. 

Yours  alwayes  to  commaunde,  Immerito. 

Postcripte. 

I  take  best  my  Dreames  shoulde  come  forth  alone,  being  growen  by  means  of  the  Glosse, 
(running  continually  in  manner  of  a  paraphrase,)  full  as  great  as  my  Calendar.  Therin  be  some 
things  excellently,  and  many  things  wittily,  discoursed  of  E.  K.,  and  the  pictures  so  singularly 
set  forth  and  purtrayed,  as,  if  Michael  Angelo  were  there,  he  could  (I  think)  nor  amende  the 
best,  nor  reprehend  the  worst.  I  know  you  would  lyke  them  passing  wel.  Of  my  ^ Stemmata 
Dudleiana,  and  especially  of  the  sundry  apostrophes  therein,  addressed  you  knowe  to  whom, 
muste  more  advisement  be  had,  than  so  lightly  to  sonde  them  abroade  :  howbeit,  trust  me 
(though  I  doe  never  very  well)  yet,  in  my  owne  fancie,  I  never  dyd  better  :  Veruntamen  U  seqim 
suliim  ;  nunquam  vera  assequar." 

While  this  Letter  was  on  its  way  to  Harvey,  Harvey  had  dispatched  a,  long  epistle  to 
Spenser,  dated  the  7th  of  April,  the  day  after  the  earthquake  had  happened ;  to  which  event 


J  Spenserit  seems  had  prefixed  to  these  satyneal  verses  a  Sonnet.  See  Harvey's  Poure  Letters,  and  cerMne  Sonnet,. 
1 592.  S  gn  F.  3.  b.  where  Harvey,  having  given  a  do2en  of  his  own  hexameters,  adds  ;  "  the  verse  is  not  vnhnowen  ;  and 
runneth  m  one  of  those  vnsapricatl  Sa(j,re.,  wh.eh  M.  Spencer  long  since  embraced  with  an  overlooving  Sonn;t :  a 
token  of  his  affection,  not  a  esfmony  of  hys  iudgement."  The  Sonnet  is  lost  ;  as  is  another  poem  also,  of  which  B.  K. 
has  given  us  a  line  in  his  notes  on  the  sixth  Eclogue  of  the  Sliephearde  Calender 

k  This  is  a  direct  proof  that  Spenser  had  begun  his  great  poem  j  he  desires  the  opinion  of  his  friend  UDon  it  •  which 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  was  not  calculated  to  encourage  the  ardour  of  the  poet 

1  This  work  appears,  by  a  subsequent  extract  from  Harvey's  Letter  to  Spenser,  to  have  been  written  in  Latin  It  WM. 
no  doubt,  a  curious  and  valuable  description  of  the  Earl  of  Leioester's  genealogy  :  and  "  the  sundry  apostrop^;sthIrt 
ID     we  may  reasonably  suppose  to  have  been  addressed  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney  upobiruijiies  luuio- 
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Spenser  has  "adverted.  The  fluency  of  Harvey's  abuse  respecting  the  state  of  learning  and 
discipline  at  that  time  in  the  University,  exchisive  of  his  "short  but  sharpe  and  learned 
judgement  of  Earthquakes  ",  forms  the  greater  part  of  this  epistle  ;  from  which  I  have  "already 
extracted  what  relates  to  Spenser's  apparent  disappointment  at  Cambridge  ;  and  of  which 
species  of  illiberal  remark  no  other  specimen,  I  conceive,  is  necessary.  What  he  says  of 
Spenser's  finished  and  intended  poetry,  is  too  important  to  be  omitted  :  "  Commende  mee  to 
thine  owne  good  selfe,  and  tell  thy  Di/ing  Pdlioane,  and  thy  Dreames,  from  me,  I  wil  now  leave 
dreaming  any  longer  of  them,  til  with  these  eyes  I  see  them  forth  indeede  :  And  then  againe,  I 
imagine  your  ° Magnificenza  will  holde  us  in  suspense  as  long  for  your  ''  nine  English  ConuFdies, 
and  your  Latine  Stemmata  Dadleiana ;  whiche  two  shal  go  for  my  mony,  when  all  is  done; 
especiallye  if  you  woulde  but  bestow  one  sevennights  pollishing  and  trimming  uppon  eyther  : 
"Whiche,  I  pray  thee,  doe  for  my  pleasure,  if  not  for  their  sake,  nor  thine  owne  profite." 
There  is  also  an  allusion  in  it  (worthy  of  quotation)  to  the  jmritamcal  controversies  which  had 
existed  at  Cambridge  ;  in  regard  to  one  of  which  Spenser  had  already  expressed  a  strong 
opinion:  "No  more  adoe  about '^capjMS  and  surplesses:  Maister 'Cariim^/it  nighe  forgotten:  The 
man  you  wot  of,  conformable,  with  his  square  cappe  on  his  rounde  heade,  and  non  resident  at 
pleasure,  &c." 

After  the  Letter,  from  which  the  preceding  extracts  have  heen  made,  there  follows,  in  the 
same  publication,  another  without  date,  entitled  "A  gallant  familiar  Letter,  containing  an 
answere  to  that  of  M.  Immerito,  with  sundry  proper  examples,  and  some  precepts,  of  our 
Englishe  reformed  Versifying."  Of  examples  which  supply  occasion  principally  for  animad- 
version, and  of  precepts  which  administer  no  service  to  English  literature,  extensive  notice,  as 
I  have  before  hinted,  is  hardly  requisite.  Prefixed,  however,  to  the  author's  Encmniam  Lauri, 
(one  of  his  examples^  is  a  curious  remark  addressed  to  Spenser  :  "  Thinke  uppon  Petrarclies 

Arbnr  vittoriosii,  triomfale, 
Onor  d'  imperadori  e  di  poete  : 

and  perhappes  it  will  advaunce  the  wynges  of  your  Imagination  a  degree  higher  ;  at  the  least 
if  any  thing  can  be  added  to  the  loftinesse  of  his  conceite,  jr/tom  gentle  Mistresse  Rosalinde  once 
reported  to  have  all  the  Intelligences  at  cominaundement,  and  an  other  time  christened  him  Segnior  Pegaso.'^ 
Tliis  alludes  to  the  pleasant  days  of  love  that  were  gone  and  past.  And  it  is  rather  strange 
that  Harvey  should  introduce  a  subject,  of  which  the  remembrance  could  not  be  very  pleasing 
to  a  deserted  lover.  The  Encomium  Lauri  thus  commences ;  which  I  cite,  in  order  to  introduce 
Nash's  happy  burlesque  of  it  : 

"  What  might  I  call  this  Tree?   ALaurell?    O  bonny  Laurell : 

'*  Needes  to  thy  bowes  will  I  bow  this  knee,  and  vayle  n)y  bonetto." 

And  accordingly  Nash,  in  the  Foure  Letters  confuted,  describes  Harvey  walking  under  the 
"  ewe-tree  at  Trinitie  Hall,"  and  addressing  it  in  the  very  same  terms  ;  and  as  making  "  verses 


"  See  p.  xix.  The  date  is  ascertained  by  a  copy  of  verses  on  the  event  in  Yates's  "  Castell  of  courtesie,  wbereunto  is 
adioyned  the  holde  of  humilitie,  &c."  4to.  15!J2.  Nash  is  equally  severe  in  regard  to  Harvey's  judfjemeiU,  and  to  liis 
brother  Richard  Harvey's  Astrological  discourse  :  he  calls  Gabriel  "a  roguish  commenter  upon  earthquakes,"  and 
Richai'd's  discourse  "  a  lewd  piece  of  prophecie— John  Doleta's  prophesie  of  flying  dragons,  commets,  earthquakes ,  and 
inundations;  of  which  every  miller  made  a  comment,  and  not  an  oyster-wife  butmocktit."  See  the  Foure  Letters 
confuted,  1592  ;  and  Have  with  you  to  Saffron-  Walden,  159C. 

1  See  p.  ix.,  Sec. 

«  An  allusion  to  the  Faerie  Queene.  See  Spenser's  Letter  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  :  "  In  the  person  of  Prince  Arthure  I 
sette  forth  Magnificence  in  particular,  &c." 

P  See  further  remarks  on  thoic  nine  Comedies  in  a  subsequent  page. 

1  The  opposition  to  the  "  apparell  and  garments  "  prescribed  by  the  Church  of  England,  had  indeed  risen  to  such  a 
height,  as  to  occasion  "  A  Declaration  in  the  name  and  defence  of  certaine  Ministers  in  London,  refusyng  to  weare  the 
apparell  prescribed  by  the  lawes  and  orders  of  the  realme  :"  which  gave  rise  to  "  A  briefe  examination  of  the  same,  in 
which  the  judgements  of  Peter  Martyr  and  Bueer,  on  the  point,  are  introduced,  4to.  hi.  1.  Impr.  by  R.  Jugge.  Spenser's 
aifection  to  the  non-confonnists  in  this  circumstance,  is  ^"isible  in  the  seventli  Eclogue  of  his  SItephcards  Calender. 

r  Cartwright  was  a  noted  non-confoi-mist  as  well  as  a  scholar,  and  is  said  to  have  been  encouraged  by  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  (Spenser's  friend)  in  the  well-known  opposition  to  Whitgift.  See  Isaac  Walton's  Life  of  Hooker.  Cartwright 
had  been  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  and  was  Lady  Margaret's  Professor  of  Divinity,  in  the  year  when 
Spenser  became  a  member  of  the  University. 
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of  weathercocks  on  the  top  of  steeples,  as  he  did  once  of  the  weathercocke  of  AUhallows  ii: 

Camhiidge : 

"  O  tliou  weatliei-coclie,  that  stands  on  the  top  of  AUhallows,  _ 

"  Come  thy  waies  clown,  if  thou  dar'st  for  thy  orowne,  and  take  the  wall  on  us  !' 

Harvey's  Encomium  LauH  is  followed  by  wliat  he  calls  Speculum  Tuscanismi,  in  other  words, 
a  representation  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  as  Nash  assures  us,  and  as  it  was  believed  by  others; 
although  Harvey  protests,  on  finding  that  "a  company  "of  speciall  good  fellowes  would 
needos  forsooth  very  courtly  persuade  the  Earle  that  the  Mirrour  of  Tuscanismo  ^&a  palpably 
intended  against  him,"  he  never  meant  to  dishonour  that  nobleman  with  the  least  prejudicial 
word  of  his  tongue  or  pen  ;  and  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  him  while  at  Christ's  College. 
The  Slirrour,  to  whomsoever  the  application  belongs,  presents  a  curious  description  of  a  pereou 
wliom  (to  adopt  the  phrase  of  Shakspeare)  we  must  suppose  "  the  glass  of  fashion,"  in  those 
days,  according  to  the  Italian  style  ;  '• '  a  nobleman"  says  Nash,  adopting  the  phrases  of  Harvey, 
distinguished  by  "  new-fashioned  apparell  and  Tuscanish  gestures,  cringing  side  necke,  eyes  glauncing, 
fisnomie  smirking ;"  and  again,  speaking  of  these  Letters  to  Spenser,  he  names  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
expressly  :  Harvey  "  "  came  verie  short  but  yet  sharpe  uppou  my  Lord  of  Oxford,  in  a  rattling 
bundle  of  English  hexameters  !"  Of  which  here  foUowes  a  specimen,  as  it  respects  the  netc- 
fashioned  apparel: 

"  For  life  Mogniflcfies,  not  a  beck  but  glorious  in  shew. — 

"  Straite  to  the  dock,  like  a  shirte ;  and  close  to  the  britoh,  like  a  diveling : 

"  A  little  apish  hatte,  cowched  fast  to  the  pate,  like  an  oyster : 

*'  French  camarick  ruffes,  deepe  "ith  a  witnesse,  starched  to  the  purpose. 

"  Delicate  in  speach,  queynte  in  araye,  conceited  in  all  poyntes ; 

"  In  courtly  guyles,  a  passing  singular  odde  man  ; 

"  For  Gallantes  a  brave  Myrrour,  &c." 

In  the  next  observable  part  of  Harvey's  Letter,  is  a  metamorphosis  of  Spenser's  Emblems 
to  his  third  Eclogue  into  the  new-fangled  hexameters ;  an  insult  to  simplicity,  not  indeed 
directly  offered  by  Harvey  himself;  as  it  is  the  production,  it  seems,  of  his  pupil  in  this  art^ 
versifying;  which,  however,  he  transcribes  with  apparent  ecstasy,  and  complacently  adds,  in 
respect  to  the  barbarous  transformation,  and  to  other  specimens  of  his  disciple's  rapid  progress, 
"  not  passing  a  worde  or  two  corrected  by  mee!" 

After  jesting  with  Spenser  on  the  probability  of  his  "  living  by  Dying  Pellicanes,  and 
purchasing  great  landes  and  lordshippes  with  the  money  which  his  Calendar  and  Dreames  have 
[afforded]  and  will  affourde  him  ;"  he  proceeds  with  the  criticism  on  the  Dreams  "  already  cited; 
and  he  adds  this  cold  and  tasteless  remark  upon  the  Faerie  Queene  :  "In  good  faith  I  had  once 
againe  nigh  forgotten  your  Faerie  Queene .-  howbeit,  by  good  chaunce  I  have  nowe  sent  hir  home 
at  the  laste,  neither  in  better  nor  worse  case  than  I  founde  hir.  And  must  you,  of  necessitie, 
have  my  judgement  of  hir  in  deede  2  To  be  plaine  ;  I  am  voyde  of  al  judgement,  if  your  "  nine 
Comccdies,  whereunto,  in  imitation  of  Herodotus,  you  give  the  names  of  the  Nine  Muses,  (and  in 
one  mans  fansie  not  unworthily,)  come  not  neerer  Ariostoes  Comacdics,  eyther  for  the  fiuenesee  of 
plausible  elocution,  or  the  rarenesse  of  poetical  invention,  than  that  Elvish  Queene  doth  to  his 
Orlando  Pnrioso  ;  which,  notwitlistanding,  you  wil  needes  seeme  to  emulate,  and  hope  to  overgo, 
as  you  flatly  professed  yourself  in  one  of  your  last  Letters.  Besides  that,  you  know  it  hatli  bene 
the  usual  practise  of  the  most  exquisite  and  odde  wittes  in  all  nations,  and  specially  in  Itdie, 

»  Foure  letters,  &c.  1592. 

t  Foure  Letters  confuted,  &c.  1592. 

u  Have  with  you  to  Saffron-Walden,  1596.  The  same  fact  is  repeated  in  this  publication,  and  in  the  Foure  Letters 
contuted. 

T  See  p.  X.,  &.C. 

w  "  It  is  to  be  lamented,"  says  Mr.  Cooper  Walker  in  a  letter  to  me,  "  that  Spenser's  nine  Comedies,  so  mi*h  extolled 
by  Hiirvey,  are  lost.  It  is  supposed  they  were  not  dramatick  poems,  but  a  aeries  of  lines  in  niine  divisions  like  tha 
imres  o/the  Muses,  and  that  to  each  division  was  given  the  denomination  of  Oomei)t/ ,-  the  author  using  that  term  in 
the  wide  sense  in  which  it  was  employed  by  Dante,  Boccacio,  and  other  early  Italian  writers.  But  I  think  thewordsoi 
Harvey  are  decisive  in  regard  to  the  form  of  these  pi.ces.  For  the  Comedies  of  Arioslo,  to  which  he  compares  the 
Comedies  of  Spenser,  and  to  which  he  thinks  they  come  so  near,  are  regular  dramas  ;  as  arc  the  Comedies  of  Bibiena. 
Maehiavelli,  and  Aretir.o,  with  which  he  classes  them." 
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rallicr  to  sliewe  and  advaiinee  themselves  that  way  than  any  other;  as  namely,  tliose  three 
dyscoursing  heads,  Bibiena,  Machiavel,  and  Aretine,  did,  (to  let  Bembo  and  Ariosto  passe,)  with 
the  great  admiration  and  wonderment  of  tlie  whole  countrey  ;  being  indeede  reputed  matchable 
in  all  points,  both  for  couceyt  of  witte  and  eloquent  deoyphering  of  matters,  either  with 
Aristophanes  and  Menanderin  Greek,  or  with  Plautus  and  Terence  in  Latin,  or  with  any  otlier 
in  any  other  tong.  But  1  wil  not  stand  greatly  with  you  in  your  owne  matters.  If  so  be  the 
Faery  Queene  be  fairer  in  your  eie  than  the  Nine  Muses,  and  Hobgoblin  runne  away  with  tlie 
garland  from  Apollo  ;  marke  what  I  saye  ;  and  yet  I  will  not  say  that  [which]  I  thought  ;  but 
there  an  end  for  this  once,  and  fare  you  well  till  God,  or  some  good  Aungell,  putte  you  in  a 
better  mind." 

To  this  injudicious  opinion  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  are  subjoined  some  amatory  couplets, 
written  by  Harvey  at  the  request  of  "  an  honest  countrey  gentleman"  his  friend,  (as  lie  relates,) 
who  desired  to  present  his  mistress  with  a  rhyming  token  of  liis  affection.  They  are  addressed 
"  To  my  good  Mistresse  Anne,  the  very  lyfe  of  my  lyfe,  &c."  and  begin  ; 

*'  Gentle  Mi&tresse  Anne,  I  am  plaine  by  nature: 

'*  I  was  never  so  farre  in  love  with  any  creature,  &c." 

and  I  have  mentioned  them  only  to  rescue  Spenser  from  the  charge  of  having  composed  them  ; 
for  Sir.  Chalmers  has  *  said,  that  Shakspeare  doubtless  saw  tliese  verses  of  Spenser ;  which  he 
contends  are  the  precedent  for  Shakspeare's  epistle,  and  the  archetype  of  his  verses,  to  Anna 
Hatherrewaye.  To  the  poetical  offences  of  Spenser,  however,  these  rhymes  are  clearly  not  to 
be  added. — 

To  return  to  Spenser's  employments  :  If,  as  ^  it  has  been  supposed,  his  journey  to  the  continent 
did  not  take  place  ;  he  did  not,  however,  remain  long  a  stranger  to  the  business  of  active  life. 
In  July  1580,  '  Arthur,  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  departed  from  England  as  Lord  Lieutenant  for 
Ireland  ;  » to  whom  Spenser  was  appointed  Secretary.  In  the  Sidney  Papers,  published  by 
Collins,  there  is  an  excellent  'Letter  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney  to  this  nobleman,  on  account  of  his 
promotion,  and  with  a  view  to  assist  his  administration  ;  Sir  Henry  having  acted  in  that  kingdom, 
as  Lord  Justice  or  Lord  Deputy,  about  eleven  years.  To  Sir  Henry  Sidney  also  Lord  Grey  was 
allied  ;  and  Sir  Henry  had  married  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  sister.  Spenser,  therefore,  we  may 
reasonably  suppose,  was  particularly  indebted,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  recommendation  of  Lord 
Leicester.  Lord  Grey  was  recalled  in  1582.  And  with  him  Spenser  probably  returned  to 
England. 

Of  this  nobleman  Spenser  has  made  frequent  mention  in  his  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland  ; 
defending  his  reputation  against  hasty  censures ;  asserting,  with  affectionate  zeal,  his  glory  ; 
and  expressing,  with  amiable  gratitude,  his  obligations  to  him  ;  on  which  point  he  dwells  more 
particularly  in  the  Sonnet  sent  to  his  Lordship  with  the  first  edition  of  the  Faerie  Queene.  To 
the  interest  of  Lord  Grey,  joined  to  that  of  Lord  Leicester  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Spenser 
probably  owed  the  grant  «  from  Queen  Elizabeth  of  3028  acres  in  the  county  of  Cork,  out   of 


I  Apology  for  the  Believers  of  the  Shakspeare  MSS.  p.  176. 

7  See  the  Life  of  Spenser,  prefixed  to  Church's  edition  of  the  Faer.  Qu.  and  the  liiograph.  Brit. 

«  The  very  important  Instructions  to  this  Nobleman,  on  his  appointment  to  the  vice-royalty,  are  in  the  manuscript 
Library  at  Lambeth  Palace ;  and  numbered  600.  p.  236.  Dr.  VV'ilkins,  formerly  Librarian  at  Lambeth,  has  confounded 
this  nobleman  with  Lord  Leonard  Gray. 

a  Phillips,  the  nephew  of  Milton,  in  his  Theatrum  Poelarum  Anglicanorum,  published  in  1675,  relates  that  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  procured  Spenser  the  appointment  of  Secretary  to  Sir  Henry  Sidney  l  and  that,  upon  Sir  Henry's  return  to 
England,  Spenser's  employment  also  ceased.  This  account  is  evidently  erroneous.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that 
a  Mr.  Spencer  was  employed  in  a  confidential  capacity,  under  the  Irish  administration  soon  after  Sir  Henry's  time.  But 
this  person  was  an  aged  man.  See  an  account  of  the  important  employments  on  which  he  was  deputed  to  England  in 
the  MSS,  No.  697.  PP-  360,  361,  362,  366,  &c.  Sir  William  Pelham,  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland,  speaks  of  this  Mr.  Spencer 
with  great  respect,  styling  him  "his  brother  Spencer,  as  now  growinge  into  yeares,  and  having  many  waies  deserved 
some  consideration  from  her  Maiestie."    This  letter  is  dated  July  14,  1580. 

l)  Vol.  i.  p.  279,  &c. 

c  It  has  been  lately  mentioned  by  an  elegant  critick,  speaking  of  the  poet's  situation  under  Lord  Grey  in  1580,.  that 
"he  wrote  a  Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland,  containing  many  judicious  observations  on  the  schemes  of  policy  proper 
for  that  coimtry.  His  services  to  the  crown  were  rewarded  with  a  grant  of  3028  acres  in  the  county  of  Cork,  &o."  Dr. 
Aikin'B  account  of  Spenser's  Life,&o.  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  the  poems  in  1802.    This  seems  to  imply  that  Spenser  s 
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the  forfeited  lands  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond.  The  grant  is  said  to  be  dated  ''  June  27.  1588.  In 
the  October  following  he  lost  his  friend  and  patron,  Sir  Philip  Sidney  ;  whose  death  he  has 
tenderly  lamented  in  the  pastoral  Elegy,  entitled  Astrophel ;  and  whom  he  has  taken  many 
opportunities  of  introducing  into  liis  poetry  as  a  model  of  virtue  and  honour  and  learning,  aa 
well  as  the  theme  of  his  own  affection.  Sidney  indeed  was  universally  "=  admired  and  beloved. 
After  this  melancholy  event,  he  repaired  again  to  Ireland,  being  indeed  obliged,  by  the  royal 
patent,  to  '  cultivate  the  land  assigned  to  him. 

The  residence  of  Spenser  was  at  Kilcolmau  in  the  County  of  Cork.  It  is  thus  described  by 
an  able  topographer.  8  "  Two  miles  Northwest  of  Doneraile  is  Kilcolman,  a  ruined  castle  of  the 
Earls  of  Desmond  ;  but  more  celebrated  for  being  the  residence  of  the  immortal  Spenser,  where 
he  composed  his  divine  poem  2'he  Faerie  Queene.  The  castle  is  now  almost  level  with  the  g.round. 
It  was  situated  on  the  North  side  of  a  fine  lake,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  plain,  terminated  to  the 
East  by  the  county  of  "Waterford  mountains;  Bally-howra  hills  to  the  North,  or,  as  Spenser 
terms  them,  the  mountains  of  Mole  ;  Nagle  mountains  to  the  South ;  and  the  mountains  of 
iCerry  to  the  West.  It  commanded  a  view  of  above  half  of  the  breadth  of  Ireland  ;  and  must 
have  been,  when  the  adjacent  uplands  were  wooded,  a  most  pleasant  and  romantick  situation  ; 
''  from  whence,  no  doubt,  Spenser  drew  several  parts  of  the  scenery  of  his  poem.  The  river 
Mulla,  which  he  more  than  once  has  introduced  in  his  poems,  ran  through  his  grounds."  Here 
indeed  the  poet  has  described  himself,  as  '  keeping  his  flock  under  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
Jlole,  amongst  the  cooly  shades  of  green  alders  by  the  shore  of  Mulla  ;  and  charming  his  oaten 
pipe  (as  his  custom  was)  to  his  fellow  shepherd-swains. 

In  this  delightful  retreat  he  was  visited  by  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  with  whom  he  had  formed 
an  J  iutimacy  on  his  first  arrival  in  Ireland;  Raleigh  being  at  that  time  a,  captain  in  the 
Queen's  army.  As  Raleigh  had  greatly  contributed,  by  his  ''  activity,  to  suppress  the  rebellion 
of  Desmond  ;  a  considerable  portion  of  that  nobleman's  forfeited  property  had    been  '  granted 


View  of  the  State  of  Ireland  had  occasioned  the  royal  bounty.    But  that  is  a  mistake.     The  View  of  tlie  State  of  Ireland  I 
was  not  written  before  1596,  as  I  shall  presently  shew  in  my  remarks  on  this  eminent  proof  of  Bpenser's  political 
abilities. 

d  Dr.  Birch's  Life  of  Spenser,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  the  Faerie  Queene  in  1751  ;  and  the  Biograph.  Brit. 

e  Oldys,  in  his  manuscript  additions  to  Winstanley's  Lives  of  the  English  Poets,  says  "  that  he  could  muster  up  two 
hundred  authors  who  had  spoken  in  praise  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.'* 

t  The  persons,  to  whom  the  forfeited  lands  were  granted,  were  accordingly  named  Undertakers.  See  Dr.  Birch's  Life 
ut  supr.  and  the  Biogr.  Brit.    It  appears  that  the  annual  rent  of  Spenser's  3028  acres  was  valued  at  £  17.  Ts-  6d. 

B  Smith's  Nat  St  Civ.  Hist,  of  the  County  and  City  of  Cork,  vol.  i.  p.  333.  edit.  Dublin,  1774. 

h  See  the  Sonnets  to  the  Earl  of  Ormond  and  Lord  Grey  ;  Colin  Clouts  come  home  again  ;  and  the  Faer.  Qu.  iv.  xi.  41, 
vii.  vi.  36,  SiC. 

i  Cotin  Clouts  come  home  atjain,  ver.  57,  &c.  Mr.  Thomas  "VVarton  has,  with  much  elegance,  represented  him  forming 
the  following  poetical  wish  in  regard  to  this  pleasant  spot.  The  lines  have  not  appeared  in  the  late  edition  of  Mr.  War- 
ton's  Poems.    They  have  been  communicated  to  me  by  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  John  Warton. 

VOTUM  SPiiNSKRr. 

Hoc  cecinit  faclli  Spenserus  arundine  carmen, 

Q,uh  virides  saltus  lucida  Mulla  rigat : 
Dii  facite,  inter  oves  interque  armentacanendo 

Deficiara,  et  sylvis  me  premat  atra  dies  ; 
Ut  mihi  muscoso  liat  de  cespite  bustum. 

Qua  recubat  prono  quercus  opaca  jiigo  : 
Quin  ipso  tumuli  de  vertiee  pullulet  ultrft 

Laurus,  et  injussK  prosiliant  hederse  : 
Spissaquo  pascentes  venerentur  clausa  capellse, 

Et  propter  cineres  plurirna  balet  ovis. 
Exultent  alii  prtedivite  marmore  manes, 

0,11^  reges,  validi  qui  jacuere  duces  : 
Ingentis  qui  latfe  operosa  per  atria  tcmpli 

Funereum  ingeminant  organa  rit6  melos ; 
Qui  sub  foi-nicibus  sublimibus,  ordine  crebro, 

Suspensum  aureolis  fulget  aplustre  notis  : 
Mi  sat  erit,  veteres  llosalinda  agnoscat  amores, 
Conserat  et  vernas  ante  sepulchra  rosas. 
1  Dr.  Birch's  Life  of  Spenser  prefixed  to  the  edit,  of  the  Faer.  Qu.  1751,  and  Biograph.  Brit, 
k  Holinshed's  Chron.  fol.  1586.    Ireland,  pp.  168.  170,  171. 

1  Twelve  thousand  acres  in  the  counties  of  Waterford  and  Cork.  See  Cox's,  and  from  him  Leiand's,  Hist,  of  Ireland. 
The  Biographia  Brit.annica  asserts,  on  no  authority  however,  that  Raleigh's  division  was  no  less  than  thirty  thousana 
M<'0»     The  forfeited  property  of  Desmond  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  near  five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  acres. 
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to  him.  Whether  Kaleigh  came  voluntarily  to  take  a  view  of  his  late-acquired  seignory  ;  or 
whether  he  retired  from  the  Court  of  England  in  consequence  of  a  disagreement  with  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  which  some  writers  believe  ;  it  appears,  that  his  visit  to  Kilcolraau  occasioned 
an  event  of  high  importance  in  the  history  of  literature  ;  the  determination  of  Spenser  to 
prepare  his  first  three  Books  of  the  Faerie  Queene  for  immediate  publication. 

In  a  Letter,  dated  '"  August  17.  1589,  from  Captain  Francis  Allen  to  Antony  Bacon,  Esqr 
it  is  related  that  "  My  Lord  of  Essex  hath  chased  Mr.  Kaleigh  from  the  Court,  and  con- 
fined him  into  Ireland."  Perhaps  then  Raleigh  did  not  directly  touch  upon  the  Irish  coast,  in 
his  return  from  the  Portugal  expedition,  as  "  some  assert;  but  probably  left  England  in  the 
summer  of  1589.  A  poet  himself,  and  the  author  of  a  poem"  in  praise  of  the  Queen,  he  could 
not  but  listen  with  delight  to  the  design  which  Spenser  had  formed.  Spenser  tells  us  that 
Raleigh,  sitting  beside  him  under  the  shady  alders  on  the  banks  of  Mulla,  often  "  p  provoked 
him  to  play  some  pleasant  fit ; 

'*  And,  when  he  heard  the  musicke  which  I  made, 

"  He  found  himselfe  full  greatly  pleasd  at  it : 

*'  Yet,  asmuling  ray  pipe,  he  tooke  in  hond 

"  My  pipe,  before  that  aemuled  of  many, 

*'  Aud  plaid  thereon  ;  (for  well  that  skill  he  cond  ;) 

*'  llimselfe  as  fakilfuU  in  that  art  as  any." 

Encouraged  by  the  judgement  of  this  accomplished  person,  as  he  had  probably  long  before 
been  by  that  of  Sidney,  Spenser  soon  afterwards  committed  his  Faerie  Queene  to  the  press  ; 
for  at  the  end  of  the  third  Book,  which  was  the  conclusion  of  the  first  edition,  he  explains  the 
general  nature  of  his  poem  in  a  Letter  to  Sir  Walter,  dated  Jan.  23.  1589-90.  Before  the 
reader,  who  is  unacquainted  with  Spenser's  q  allegorical  manner,  shall  peruse  the  poem  ;  it 
is  adviseable  for  him  to  attend  to  this  explanatory  epistle.  Both  the  title-page  of  the  Work, 
and  this  Letter  to  Raleigh,  inform  us  that  the  Faerie  Queene  was  to  have  been  "  disposed  into 
tweke  Books,  fashioning  xii  Morall  Virtues."  But  this  intention  was  not  accomplished  ;  of 
which  circumstance  I  shall  presently  take  further  notice.  I  know  not  whether  Spenser  might 
be  influenced,  in  his  division  of  the  Moral  Virtues,  by  a  work  which  specifies  the  Ucelve  virtuet 
becoming  a  man  of  rank  and  courage  ;  for  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a  sight  of  this  rare 
and  curious  publication.  But  I  think  it  right  to  mention  the  existence  of  such  a  book  ;  and  I 
cite  '  De  Bure  as  my  authority  :  "  Le  Livre  de  droit  d'Armes,  &c.  Paris,  Verard,  1488.  in  fol. 
Cette  edition  est  assez  recherchee  a  cause  de  son  antiquite,  qui  la  rend  recommandable. 
II  se  trouve  a  la  fin  des  exemplaires  une  petite  piece  qui  contient  en  abrege  Us  XII  Vertus  que 
doit  avoir  un  homine  pour  itre  Nolle,  S[  de  noble  courage.  Cette  derniere  petite  Piece  est  en  Rithme 
Pranfoise.'' 

To  the  end  of  the  third  Book  were  annexed,  beside  the  Letter  to  Raleigh,  the  poetical  com- 
mendations of  friends  to  whose  opinion  the  Poem  had  been  submitted  ;  as  of  Raleigh  himself, 
ih  two  copies  of  verses  subscribed  W.  R.  ;  of  Gabriel  Harvey,  under  the  name  (by  which 
he  is  repeatedly  distinguished  in  Spenser's  works)  of  Hobynoll ;  and  of  others,  whose  names 
it  is  now  impossible  to  unravel  with  certainty  by  the  help  only  of  initial  letters.  These 
are  followed  by  Spenser's  Sonnets  to  various  persons  of  distinction  ;  the  number  of  which 
is  augmented  in  the  next  edition.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the  time  for 
an  author  to  present,  with  a  copy  of  his  publication,  ■  poetical  addresses  of  this  kind  to  his 
superiors. 

■"  Dr.  Birch's  Memoirs  of  Q.  Bliz.  Vol.  i.  p.  55.    Bat  see  Raleigh's  own  Letter,  dated  in  1589,  presently  cited. 

n  The  writers  in  theBiograph.  Brit. 

"  Entitled  Cynthia.  See  Spenser's  Sonnet  to  Raleigh,  sent  with  the  first  three  Books  of  the  Faerie  Queene ;  his  Letter 
to  him  explainmg  the  design  of  the  Poem  ;  Colin  Cloufs  come  home  again,  ver.  166 ;  and  the  Inlroduction  to  the  tliird 
Book  of  the  F.  Q,.    This  poem,  which  Spenser  has  highly  commended,  was  never  published. 

P  Colin  Clouts  come  home  again,  ver.  69,  &c. 

1  See  also  Warton's  preliminary  Essay  on  Spenser 's  allegorical  character. 

'  Bibiliograph.  Instructive,  Sciences  et  Arts,  No.  2130.— Spenser's  design  probably  suggested  a  hint  to  the  author  of 
the  following  work :  "  Vertue  Triumphant,  or  a  lively  description  of  i/ie  Foure  Veriues  Cardinalt,  dedicated  to  the 
Kings  Miiiestie,  4lo.  Lond.  1603."    The  dedication  is  signed,  William  Leighton. 

■  Tlic  reader,  who  is  conversant  with  ancient  English  poetry,  must  often  have- observed  the  numerous  Sonnets  prefixed. 
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That  Spenser  then  completed  tlie  first  three  Books  of  liis  Faerie  Queene  in  Ireland,  is  not  only 
presumable  from  the  visit  of  Raleigh,  and  from  the  Sonnets  to  the  Earl  of  Ormond  and  the 
Lord  Grey  ;  but  is  further  illustrated  in  his  friend  Lodowick  Bryskett's  '  Discourse  of  CkUl  Life ; 
containing  tite  Ethike  part  of  Morall  FhUosophie ;  a,  book  published  in  160C,  but  written,  as  Sir. 
Malone  ingeniously  conjectures,  between  1584  and  1589.  The  Discourse  is  "  written  to  the 
right  honorable  Arthur  late  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton."  Tlie  introduction  describes  a  party 
assembled  at  the  author's  cottage  near  Dublin  ;  consisting  of  "Dr.  Long, Primate  of  Ardmagh; 
Sir  Robert  Dillon,  Knight;  M.  Dormer,  the  Queenes  Sollioitor ;  Capt.  Christopher  Carleil; 
Capt.  Thomas  Norreis  ;  Capt.  Warham  St.  Leger  ;  Capt.  Nicholas  Dawtrey  ;  and  M.  Edmond 
Spenser,  late  your  Lordships  Secretary ;  and  Th.  Smitli,  apothecary."  Of  this  remarkable  and 
valuable  publication,  in  which  Spenser  describes,  or  is  made  to  describe,  the  moral  intention 
ji  his  Poem,  little  notice  has  hitherto  been  '  taken.  Some  extracts  from  it,  I  am  persuaded, 
will  be  highly  acceptable  to  the  reader.  They  bear  eminent  testimony  to  the  amiable  temper, 
as  well  as  to  the  extensive  learning,  of  Spenser. 

The  conversation  having  been  directed  to  the  writings  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  Bryskett 
makes  this  remark.  "  "  Herein  do  I  greatly  envie  the  happinesse  of  the  Italians,  who  have  in 
their  mother-tongue  late  writers  that  have,  with  a  singular  easie  method,  taught  all  that  which 
Plato  or  Aristotle  have  confusedly  or  obscurely  left  written.  Of  which,  some  I  have  begun  to 
reade  with  no  small  delight ;  as  Alexander  Piccoloraini,  Gio.  Baptista  Giraldi,  and  Guazzo  ;  all 
three  having  written  upon  the  Ethick  part  of  Morall  Philosophic  both  exactly  and  perspicuously. 
And  would  God  that  some  of  our  countrimen  would  shew  themselves  so  wel  affected  to  the 
good  of  their  countrie,  (whereof  one  principall  and  most  important  part  consisteth  in  the 
instructing  of  men  to  vertue,)  as  to  set  downe  in  English  the  precepts  of  those  parts  of  Morall 
Philosophy,  whereby  our  youth  might,  without  spending  of  so  much  time  as  the  learning  of 
those  other  languages  require,  speedily  enter  into  the  right  course  of  vertuous  life.  In  the 
meane  while  I  must  struggle  with  those  bookes  which  I  understand,  and  content  myselfe  to  plod 
upon  them,  in  hope  that  God  (who  knoweth  the  sincerenesse  of  my  desire)  will  be  pleased  to 
open  my  understanding  so  as  I  may  reape  that  profit  of  my  reading,  which  I  travel!  for.  Yet  is 
there  a  gentleman  in  this  company,  whom  I  have  had  often  a  purpose  to  intreate,  that,  as  his 
leisure  might  serve  him,  he  would  vouchsafe  to  spend  some  time  with  me  to  instruct  me  in  some 
hard  points  which  I  caunot  of  myselfe  understand  ;  knowing  him  to  he  not  onely  perfect  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  but  also  very  well  read  in  Philosophie  both  morall  and  naturall.  Nevertheles,  such  is  my 
bashfulues  as  I  never  yet  durst  open  my  mouth  to  disclose  this  my  desire  unto  him,  though  I 
have  not  wanted  some  hartning  thereunto  from  himselfe.  For,  of  his  love  and  kindnes  to 
me,  he  encouraged  me  long  sithens  to  follow  the  reading  of  the  Greeke  tongue,  and  offered  me  hii 
helpe  to  make  me  understand  it.  But  now  that  so  good  an  opportunitie  is  offered  unto  me  to  satisfie 
in  some  sort  my  desire,  I  thiuke  I  should  commit  a  great  fault,  not  to  myselfe  alone,  but  to  all 
this  company,  if  I  should  not  enter  my  request  thus  farre  as  to  move  him  to  spend  this  time, 
which  we  have  now  destined  to  familiar  discourse  and  conversation,  in  declaring  unto  us  the 
great  benefites  which  men  obtaine  by  the  knowledge  of  Morall  Philosophie,  and  in  making  us 
to  know  what  the  same  is,  what  be  the  parts  thereof,  whereby  vertues  are  distinguished  from 
vices.— Therefore,  said  I,  turning  myselfe  to  M.  Spenser,  It  is  you,  sir,  to  wliom  it  pertaineth  to 
shew  yourselfe  courteous  now  unto  us  all,  and  to  make  us  all  beholding  unto  you  fur  the 
pleasure  and  profit  which  we  shall  gather  from  your  speeches,  if  you  shall  vouchsafe  to  open 
unto  us  the  goodly  cabinet,  in  which  this  excellent  treasure  of  vertues  lieth  locked  up  from  the 
vulgar  sort.    Aud  thereof  in  the  behalfe  of  all,  sa  for  myselfe,  I  do  most  earnestly  intreate 


or  suljji.inea,  to  works  published  in  the  age  of  Elizaheth.  It  was  the  age  of  adulation.  I  have  had  occasion  to  notice,  in 
I  he  instance  of  Henry  Lok's  Ecclesiastes  paraphrased,  which  was  publislied  in  1597,  the  clrcumBtanco  of  the 
Siinncl  to  each  particular  person  being  also  detached  from  thereat,  and  transferred  accordingly  to  the  first  leaf  of  tbe 
Copy  of  the  work  pres-ented  by  the  author. 

8  Loud.  Printed  for  Ed.  Blount,  161)6.  4to.    The  book  is  not  often  to  be  met  with. 

'  Dr.  Birch  mentions  the  book,  at  the  end  ..f  his  Life  of  Spenser,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  the  Vaerie  Queene  in  I7SI  i 
hilt  his  account  of  it  is  very  brief  arid  unsatisfactory,  n  p^„Q  24  &c 
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you  not  to  say  us  nay.  Unto  wliich  words  of  mine  every  man  applauding,  most  with  like  words 
of  request,  and  the  rest  with  gesture  and  countenances  expressing  as  much,  31.  Spenser  answered 
in  this  manner. 

"  Though  it  may  seeme  liard  for  me  to  refuse  the  request  made  by  you  all,  whom,  every  one 
alone,  I  should  for  many  respects  be  willing  to  gratifie  ;  yet,  as  the  case  standeth,  I  doubt 
not  but,  with  the  consent  of  the  most  part  of  you,  I  shall  be  excused  at  this  time  of  this  taske 
which  would  be  laid  upon  me.  For  sure  I  am  that  it  is  not  uuknowne  unto  you,  that  I  have 
already  undertaken  a  woek  tendiUg  to  the  same  effect,  which  is  inlieroical  eersi!,  under  the 
title  of  a  Faerie  Queene,  to  represent  all  the  moral  vertues  ;  assigning  to  etery  Virtue  a 
Knight,  to  be  tlte  patron  and  defender  of  the  same  ;  in  whose  actions  and  feates  of  armes  and  chivalry,  the 
operations  of  that  xertue,  whereof  lie  is  the  protector,  are  to  be  expressed ;  and  tlte  cices  and  unruly  appetites, 
that  oppose  tltemsdccs  against  the  same,  to  be  beaten  dotcne  and  overcome.  Which  work,  as  I  have  ^ 
ah-eady  well  entered  into,  if  God  shall  please  to  spare  me  life  that  I  may  finish  it  according  to 
my  mind  ;  your  wish,  M.  Bryskett,  will  be  in  some  sort  accomplished,  though  perhaps  not  so 
effectually  as  you  could  desire.  And  the  same  may  yery  well  serve  for  my  excuse,  if  at  this 
time  I  crave  to  be  forborne  in  this  your  request ;  since  any  discourse,  that  I  might  make  thus 
on  the  sudden  in  such  a  subiect,  would  be  but  simple  and  little  to  your  satisfactions.  For  it 
would  require  good  advisement  and  premeditation  for  any  man  to  undertake  the  declaration  of 
these  points  that  you  ha/e  proposed,  containing  in  effect  the  Ethicke  part  of  Morall  Philosophic. 
Whereof  since  I  have  taken  in  hand  to  discourse  at  large  in  my  poeine  before  spoken,  I  hope  the 
expectation  of  that  work  may  serve  to  free  me  at  this  time  from  speaking  in  that  matter, 
notwithstanding  your  motion  and  all  your  intreaties.  But  I  will  tell  you  how  I  thinke  by 
hiniselfe  he  may  very  well  excuse  my  speech,  and  yet  satisfie  all  you  in  this  matter.  I  have 
seene,  as  he  knoweth,  a  translation  made  by  hiinselfe  out  of  the  Italian  tongue,  of  a  dialogue 
couiprehending  all  the  Ethick  part  of  Moral  Philosophy,  written  by  one  of  those  three  he 
formerly  mentioned ;  and  that  is  by  Giraldi,  under  the  title  of  a  dialogue  of  civil  life.  If  it 
please  him  to  bring  us  forth  that  translation  to  be  here  read  among  us  ;  or  otherwise  to  deliver 
to  us,  as  his  memory  may  serve  him,  the  contents  of  the  same ;  he  shal,  I  warrant  you,  satisfie 
you  all  at  the  ful ;  and  himselfe  will  have  no  cause  but  to  thiuke  the  time  well  spent  in 
reviewing  his  labors,  especially  in  the  company  of  so  many  of  his  friends,  who  may  thereby 
reape  much  profit ;  and  the  translation  happily  fare  the  belter  by  some  mending  it  may  receive 
in  the  perusing,  as  all  writings  else  may  do,  by  the  often  examination  of  the  same.  Neither  let 
it  trouble  him,  that  I  so  turne  over  to  him  againe  the  taske  he  would  have  put  me  to  :  for  it 
falieth  out  fit  for  him  to  verifie  the  principall  part  of  all  this  apologie,  even  now  made  for 
himselfe  ;  because  thereby  it  will  appeare  that  he  hath"  not  withdrawne  himself  from  service  of 
the  State  to  live  idle,  or  wholy  private  to  himselfe,  but  hath  spent  some  time  in  doing  that 
which  may  gri. ally  benefit  others ;  and  hath  served  not  a  little  to  the  bettering  of  his  owue 


»  See  his  Letter  to  Harvey,  already  cited,  dated  April  10, 15S0. 

w  The  commencement  of  this  Discourse  explains  the  allusion  of  Spenser,"  When  it  pleased  you,  my  good  Lord," 
says  Bryskett  to  Lord  Grey,  "  upon  the  deceabe  of  Maibter  lohn  Chaloner,  her  Maiesties  Secretarie  of  this  State, 
which  you  then  governed  as  Lord  Deputie  of  this  Realme,  to  make  choice  of  me  to  supply  that  place,  and  to 
recommend  me  hy  your  honorable  letters  to  that  effect,  I  received  a  very  sufficient  testimonie  of  your  good  opinion 
and  favourable  inclination  towards  me.  And  albeit  your  intention  and  desire  in  that  behalfe  tooke  not  effect,  whether 
through  my  unworthinesse,  or  by  the  labour  and  practise  of  others  ;  yet  because  your  testimonie  was  to  nie  insiar 
miiUorum  ludicum,  and  because  that  repulse  served  you  as  an  occasion  to  do  me  after  a  greater  favour,  I  have  in  or- 
more  sithens  caried  a  continual  desire  to  shew  myselfe  thankfuU  to  your  Lordship.  For  when,  at  my  humble  siite. 
you  vouchsafed  to  graunt  me  libertie  without  offence  to  resign  the  ojjice  Khich  I  had  then  held  seven  yeares,  as  Gierke  oj 
litis  Couiicellt  and  to  withdraw  myselfe  from  that  thaukletse  tnyle  to  the  quitenes  of  my  intermitted  studies,  I  niu^t 
needes  confesse,  I  held  myselfe  mtire  bound  unto  you  therefore  then  for  all  other  the  benefits  which  you  had  bestowed 
upon  me,  and  all  the  declarations  of  honorable  aflFection,  whereof  you  had  given  me  many  testiinonies  before." 
Bryskett,  in  his  address  "  to  the  gentle  and  discreet  reader,"  relates  that  "  the  work  had  long  layne  by  him."  Among: 
the  Carew  manuscripts  in  the  Library  at  Lambeth  palace,  there  is  a  Letter  from  Secretary  Cecil  to  Sir  Getirge  Carew. 
dated  Nov.  19.  ItiOfl,  {No.  604,  p.  .'59,)  wherein  Cecil  expresses  "  the  regai  d  he  has  of  Mr.  Bryskett  as  an  ancient  scrvit'  r 
in  Irelatid  and  well  deserving  ;  "  and  recommends  his  cause,  respecting  an  interest  which  the  Queen  had  granted  liim 
in  the  Abbey  of  Bridgetown,  very  strongly  to  Sir  George:  Bryskett  being  absent,  and  "now  iinpl()ie(i  by  her  Ma'y  into 
the  partes  beyond  the  seas  for  her  ecrvice."  lie  appears  to  have  held  the  office  ii  Iso  of  Clerk  to  the  Couiicil  of  iM  unbtcr, 
after  finenser  ;  of  which  circumstance  1  shall  have  occasion  to  take  further  notice. 
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mind,  and  increasing  of  his  knowledge  ;  though  lie  for  modesty  pretend  much  ignorance,  and 
pleade  want  in  wealtli ;  much  lilie  some  rich  beggars,  who  either  of  custom  or  for  covetousnes, 
go  to  begge  of  others  those  things  whereof  they  have  no  want  at  home. 

"  With  this  answer  of  M.  Spensers,  it  seemed  tliat  all  the  company  were  wel  satisfied  :  for 
after  some  few  speeches,  whereby  they  had  shewed  an  extreme  longing  after  his  worke  of  the 
Faerie  Queene,  wliereof  some  parcels  had  bin  by  some  of  them  scene,  they  all  began  to  presso  me 
to  produce  my  translation  mentioned  by  M.  Spenser,  that  it  might  be  perused  among  them  ;  or 
else  that  I  should,  as  neare  as  I  could,  deliver  unto  them  the  contents  of  the  same,  supposing 
tliat  my  memory  would  not  much  faile  me  in  a  thing  so  studied,  and  advisedly  set  downe  in 
writing,  as  a  translation  must  be." 

With  this  request  Bryskett  at  length  complied  ;  and  he  accordingly  proceeds  to  deliver  his 
translation  of  Giraldi ;  premising  that  "  he  must  now  presuppose  that  they,  whom  he  esteems  to 
be  as  those  gentlemen  introduced  [in  the  dialogue]  by  this  author,  have  likewise  moved  the 
same  question  which  they  did ;  to  wit.  What  manor  of  life  a  gentleman  is  to  undertake  and 
propose  to  himselfe,  to  attaine  to  that  end  in  this  world  which  among  wisemen  hath  bene,  and 
is,  accounted  the  best ;  beginning  from  the  day  of  his  birth,  and  so  guiding  him  therein  untill  he 
be  meet  to  purcliase  the  same  end  :  And  likewise,  where  any  occasion  of  doubt  or  question  for 
the  better  understanding  may  happen  in  the  Discourse,  that  some  one  of  them,  desiring  to  be 
resolved  therein  wil  demaund  such  questions  as  shal  be  needfuU."  A  few  questions  are 
accordingly  proposed  by  "  Spenser,  arising  principally  from  the  discussion  of  the  doctrines  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Faerie  Queene  being  at  length  prepared  for  the  press,  it  is  probable 
that  Spenser  accepted  the  proposal  of  Kaleigh  to  accompany  him  to  England.  The  Dedication 
of  Colin  Clouts  come  home  again  represents  that  poem  as  "  agreeing  with  the  truth  in  circumstance 
and  matter ; "  and  the  patronage  of  Kaleigh  is  thus  related  "  in  the  Pastoral  : 

"  Wlien  thus  our  pipes  we  buth  had  wearied  well, 

"  (Quoth  he,)  and  eacli  an  end  of  singing  made, 

"  He  gan  to  oast  great  lyking  to  my  lore, 

"  And  great  dislyking  to  my  lucklesse  lot, 

'*  That  taanisht  had  my  selfe,  like  wight  forlore, 

"  Into  that  waste,  where  I  was  quite  forgot. 

"  The  which  to  leave,  thenceforth  he  counseld  mee, 

"  Unmeet  for  man,  in  whom  was  ought  regardfuU, 

"  And  wend  with  him,  his  Cynthia  to  see  ; 

"  Wliose  grace  was  great,  and  bounty  most  rcwardfuU. — 

"  So  what  with  hope  of  good,  and  hate  of  ill, 

"  He  me  perswaded  forth  with  him  to  fare. — 

*'  So  to  the  sea  we  came,  i3tc." 

Ealeigh  afterwards  introduced  him  to  the  Queen ;  and  the  Queen   inclined  her  ear,  with 
satisfaction,  to  his'  "simple  song,"  as  Spenser  modestly  denominates  his  poetry. 

It  has  been  long  a  received  opinion,  that  he  was  nominated  Poet  Laureate.  His  cotempo- 
raries  certainly  considered  him  worthy  of  the  title  ;  and  frequently  speak  of  him  in  terms 
appropriate  to  that  distinction.  Thus  Webbe,  in  his  Discourse  of  English  Po«Jric,  published  in 
1586,  contends  that  Spenser  "may  well  wear  the  garlande,  and  step  before  the  best  of  all 
English  poets."  And,  what  is  very  remarkable,  in  the  third  edition  of  the  Shepheards  Calender, 
which  was  also  published  in  1586,  the  elder  reading  of  the  following  verse  in  the  twelfth 
Eclogue,  «  The  rurall  song  of  carefull  Colinet,"  (where  Colinet  means  Spenser),  is  changed  into 
"  The  laurell  song  &c."  The  writer  of  the  Sonnet  addressed  to  Florio  in  his  Second  FruUt, 
published  in  1592,  seems  to  point  at  Spenser  by  a  similar  expression  : 

•'  So  when  that  all  our  English  witts  lay  dead, 

"  Except  the  Lavrell  that  is  ever  greene, 

•'  Thou  with  thy  Frutes  our  barrennes  o're-spread,  &c." 

And  Nash,  in  his  Supplication  of  Pierce  Fennilesse,  published  in  the  same  year,  declares  that  ho 

»  Pages  163,  271,  &c.  to  the  end  of  the  book.  7  CnJln  riM,i„  ^^^    »  _.  .  ,..« 

'  ,  ^  ,  ■    ^,     ,  I  .  '  vounuout$  come  home  again,  ver.  17* 

"  Culm  Clouts  come  home  again,  ver.  192,  &c. 
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had  intended  to  "  decypher  the  ■  excesse  of  gluttonie  at  large,  but  that  a  ncxo  Laureat  sav'd  him 
the  labor.''  But  the  fact  is,  as  Mr.  Malone  has  accurately  stated  it :  ''  "  Undoubtedly  Elizabeth 
had  no  Poet  Laureate,  till  in  February  1590-1  she  conferred  on  Spenser  a  pension  of  fifty 
pounds  a  year,  the  grant  of  which  was  discovered  some  years  ago  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Rolls  ; 
from  which  time  to  his  death  in  1598-9,  he  may  properly  be  considered  as  filling  this  office, 
though,  like  most  of  his  predecessors,  and  his  two  immediate  successors,  he  is  not  expressly 
styled  Laureate  in  his  Patent. " 

The  discovery  of  this  Patent  by  Mr.  Malone,  refutes  the  calumny  which  =  several  biographers 
of  Spenser  have  thrown  upon  the  character  of  Lord  Burleigh,  in  their  relation  of  the  following 
pretended  circumstances  :  That  Burleigh  told  the  Queen  the  pension  was  beyond  example  too 
great  to  be  given  to  a  ballad-maker:  That  the  payment  of  the  pension  was  intercepted  by 
Burleigh  :  That  when  the  Queen,  upon  Spenser's  presenting  some  poems  to  her,  ordered  him 
the  gratuity  of  an  hundred  pounds,  his  Lordship  asked,  with  some  contempt  of  the  poet, 
What  !  all  this  for  a  Song  1  and  that  the  Queen  replied.  Then  give  him  what  is  reason :  That  Spenser, 
having  long  waited  in  vain  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  royal  order,  presented  to  her  this  ridiculous 
memorial ; 

*'  I  was  promis'd  on  a  time 

**  To  have  reason  for  my  rhime  ; 

'*  From  that  time  unto  this  season 

"  I  receiv'd  nor  rhime  nor  reason  ;  " 

That  those  magical  numbers  produced  the  desired  effect,  in  the  immediate  direction  of  pay- 
ment to  the  insulted  poet,  as  well  as  in  the  reproof  of  the  adverse  Lord  Treasurer  !  Such  is  the 
substance  of  this  marvellous  opposition  to  the  privilege  conferred  on  Spenser  by  Elizabeth, 
varied  and  improved  by  the  biographers  ;  of  which  opposition  the  account  originates,  it  seems, 
in  the  facetious  *  Dr.  Fuller's  Worthies  of  England,  (a  work  published  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  seventy  years  afterwards,)  unsupported  by  requisite  authority. 

The  generosity  of  Elizabeth  would,  doubtless,  have  been  the  theme  of  Puttenham's  admira^ 
tion,  if  it  had  been  shewn  a  little  sooner  ;  for,  in  his  Art  of  English  Poesie,  published  in  1589,  he 
has  written '  a  chapter,  evidently  with  a  view  to  excite  her  Majesty's  attention  to  the  neglected 
bards  of  that  period,  entitled  "  In  what  reputation  Poesie  and  Poets  were  in  old  time  with 
Princes,  and  otherwise  generally  ;  and  how  they  be  now  become  contemptible,  and  for  what 
causes  :"  The  object  of  the  author,  I  say,  is  apparent  by  his  enumeration  of  the  bounty  of 
preceding  English  monarchs  to  the  poets  :  "  In  later  times,  how  much  were  lehan  de  Mehune 
and  Guillaume  de  Loris  made  of  by  the  French  kinges  ;  and  Geffrey  Chaucer,  father  of  our 
English  poets,  by  Richard  the  second,  who,  as  it  was  supposed,  gave  him  the  maner  of  new 
Holme  in  Oxfordshire. — And  king  Henry  the  8.  her  Maiesties  father,  for  a  few  Psalmes  of  David 
turned  into  English  meetre  by  Sternhold,  made  him  groome  of  his  privy  chamber,  and  gave  him 
many  other  good  gifts.  And  one  Gray,  what  good  estimation  did  he  grow  unto  with  the  same 
king  Henry,  and  afterward  with  the  Duke  of  Sommerset,  Protectour, for  making  certaine  merry 
Ballades,  whereof  one  chiefly  was.  The  hnnte  is  vp,  the  hunte  is  vj>.  And  Queene  Mary,  his 
daughter,  for  one  Epithalamie  or  nuptiall  Song  made  by  Vargas,  a  Spanish  Poet,  at  her 
marriage  with  kiug  Phillip  in  Winchester,  gave  him  during  his  life  two  hundred  crownes 
pension." 

After  the  publication  of  the  Faerie  Queene  in  1590,  Spenser  returned  to  Ireland.  And  such 
was  now  the  fame  of  his  poetical  character,  that  the  bookseller,  for  whom  that  work  had  been 
printed,  eagerly  collected  together  and  published,  in  the  succeeding  year,  "Complaints,  con- 
taining mndrie  small  Poemes  of  the  Worlds  Vanitie,  viz.  1.  The  Ruines  of  Time.  2.  The  Teares  of 
the  Muses.    3.  Virgils  Gnat.    4.  Prosopopoia,  or  Mother  Hubberds  Tale.    6.  The  Ruines  of 

•  An  apparent  allusion  to  Faer.  Qu.  ii.  xii.  3,  where  the  poet  describes  the  GuJ/e  of  Sreedinesse. 

b  Life  of  Dryden,  p.  84.  xi     i-  t.  t.     ^ 

e  Life  of  Spenser  prefi,^ed  to  the  folio  edition  of  his  Works  in  1679;  Winstanley  s  Lives  of  the  English  Poets: 
niighes-s  Life  of  Spenser  ;  Dr.  Birch's  Life  of  Spenser  ;  Life  of  Spenser  in  the  Universal  Magazine,  vol.  xlix.  &o. 
<i  Dr.  Birch's  Life  of  Spenser,  p.  xiii.      But  indeed  the  biographer  seems  not  to  rely  implicitly  on  Fuller's  testimony. 

•  Chap.  viii.  p.  12. 
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Rome,  by  Bellay.  6.  Muiopotmos,  or  the  Tale  of  the  Butterflie.  7.  Visions  of  tlie  Worldt 
Vanitie.  8.  Bellayes  Visions.  9.  Petrarches  Visions  :"  to  which  is  prefixed  the  following 
address  of  «  The  Printer  to  the  Gentle  Beader.  Since  my  late  setting  foorth  of  the  Fame 
Queene,  finding  that  it  liath  fonnd  a  favourable  passage  amongst  you ;  I  have  sithence  en- 
devoured,  by  all  good  meanes,  (for  the  better  encrease  and  accomplishment  of  your  delights,) 
to  get  into  my  liandes  such  smale  Poemes  of  the  same  Authors  as  I  heard  were  disperst  abroad 
in  sundrie  hands  ;  and  not  easie  to  bee  come  by,  by  himselfe  ;  some  of  them  having  bene 
diverslie  imbeziled,  and  purloyned  from  him,  since  his  departure  over  sea.  Of  the  which  I  have, 
by  good  meanes,  gathered  togeather  these  fewe  parcels  present,  which  I  have  caused  to  bee 
imprinted  altogeather,  for  that  they  al  seeme  to  containe  like  matter  of  argument  in  them  ; 
being  all  complaints  and  meditations  of  the  worlds  vanitie,  verie  grave  and  profitable.  To 
which  effect  I  understand  that  he  besides  wrote  sundrie  others,  namelie, '  Ecclesiastes.ani  ^  Can- 
ticum  Canticorum,  translated  ;  ''  A  Senights  Slumber ;  '  The  Hell  of  Lovers  ;  his  Purgatorie ;  being  all 
dedicated  to  Ladies  ;  so  as  it  may  seeme  he  meant  them  all  to  one  volume  :  besides  some  other 
Pamphlets  looselle  scattered  abroad  ;  as  '  The  Dying  Pellican  ;  The  Hovers  of  tlie  Lord  ;  The 
Sacrifice  of  a  Sinner;  ^  The  Seven  Psalmes,  &c.  which  when  I  can,  either  by  himselfe  or  otherwise, 
attaine  to,  I  meane  likewise,  for  your  favour  sake,  to  set  foorth  ;  in  the  meane  time  praying  you 
gentlie  to  accept  of  these,  and  graciouslie  to  entertaine  the '  new  Poet. 

Of  the  pieces  contained  in  the  Complaints,  the  Muiopotmos  alone  is  said  to  be  a  re-publication. 
Dr.  Birch,  and  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Spenser  prefixed  to  Mr.  Church's  edition  of  tbe  Faerie 
Queene,  assert  that  it  had  been  published  in  1500  ;  and  indeed  it  differs  from  the  rest  in  bear- 
ing on  the  title  the  date  of  that  year.  For  this  reason  I  have  given  it  the  precedency,  in  tliis 
edition  of  Spenser's  smaller  poems  ;  at  the  same  time  not  denying  that  the  date  may  be  an 
errour  of  the  press  ;  inasmuch  as  in  the  Visions  of  the  Worlds  Vanitie,  and  in  the  Visi<>m  oj 
Petrarch,  there  is  an  address  apparently  intended  to  the  Lady  to  whom  the  Muiopotmos  is  dedi- 


'  The  spirit  of  versifying  the  Psalms,  and  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  at  the  heginning  of  the  Reformation,  was,  says 
Mr.  Wjirton,  almost  asepidemick  as  psalm-singing.    Hist,  of  Eng.  Poet.  vol.  iii.  p  180. 

Of  i?cc?«Wrt*(ej  I  find  Dr.  Drant  to  have  been  a  translator  into  Latin  verse.  See  Tanner's  5/ft.  i3n'(.  p.  233.  Andl 
have  seen  a  laboured  poetical  paraphrase  of  this  Book  in  English,  by  Henry  L  k,  published  in  l.**!)?. 

e  In  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  numerous  were  the  poetioal  versions  of  the  Canticles.  See  Warton's  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poet. 
vol.  iii.  p,  317,  &c. 

Tasstt  appears  to  have  employed  his  pen  in  a  very  poetical  manner  in  a  Canzone,  taken,  in  some  degree,  from  the  Song 
of  Son/is.  See  this  beautiful  Canzone,  first  printed  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Barberini  Library  at  Home,  (N*  30(l9.)  'n 
Maty*s  Review,  May  lyiifi.  Art.  iv. 

**  See  before,  p.  xiv, 

'  See  his  Hymne  in  honour  of  Love.ver,  265,  where  he  describes  the  circumstances  tliat  "make  a  lovers  life  a 
wretches  hell ;  "  and  where  he  adds,  in  his  address  to  Love,  ver.  278. 

"  So  thon  thy  folke,  through  paincs  of  Pvrfjaiorie, 
"  Dost  beare  unto  thy  blisse  and  heavens  glorie." 

)  See  before,  p.  xx. 

'  William  l-Iunnis,  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Edward  the  sixth,  and  afterwards  Master  of  the  Chapel 
under  Elizabeth,  might  suggest  to  Spenser  this  employment  of  his  time;  for  he  wrote  and  published  "Seven  sobs  of  a 
sirrowfuU  soule  for  sinne,  comprehending  those  seven  Psalmes  of  the  princelie  prophet  David  comroonlie  called 
Pcpiiitentiall ;  framed  into  a  forme  of  familiar  praiers,  and  reduced  into  meeter,  &c."  It  appears  that  C.amoens,  the 
unfortunate  bard  of  Portugal,  had  undertaken  al^o  a  translation  of  these  seven  Psalms.  The  account  is  related  in  a 
manner  so  interesting  by  Lord  StrangFord,  the  elegant  translator  of  part  of  Camoens's  poetry,  as  to  require  no  apology 
for  its  introduction  here  ;  "  A  caviilier  named  Ruy  de  Camera,  having  called  upon  our  author  [Camoens]  to  finish  a 
piielical  version  of  the  seven  penitential  Psalms  ;  raising  his  head  from  his  miserable  pallet,  and  pointing  to  his  faithful 
slave,  he  exclaimed,  •  Alas  !  when  I  was  a  poet,  I  was  young,  and  happy,  and  blest  with  the  love  of  ladies  ;  but  now  I 
am  a  forlorn  deserted  wretch.  See !  there  stands  my  poor  Antonio,  vainly  supplicating  four-pence  to  purchase  a 
little  coals;  I  have  them  not  to  give  him!  '  The  cavalier,  as  Sousa  quaintly  relates,  closed  his  heart  and  his  purse,  and 
quitted  the  room.  Such  were  the  grandees  of  Portugal  I  "  Poems  &c.  from  the  Portuguese  of  Luis  de  Camoens,  *c 
I2mo   18113,  p.  24. 

With  respect  to  the  translation  of  several  select  Psalms  into  English  verse,  I  think  it  not  foreign  to  the  subject  of  this 
note,  and  I  conceive  it  due  to  the  history  of  our  Poetry,  to  mention  that,  among  the  numerous  invaluable  manuscripts 
which  belonged  to  the  late  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  and  now  belong  to  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  there  is  a  volume  entitled, 
"The  Soules  Banquet,  made  up  of  divers  divine  Rarities ;  •■  in  which  are  "Divers  selected  Psalmes  of  David,  in  verse, 
of  a  different  composure  from  those  used  in  the  Church,  by  Fra;  Davison  esq.  deceased,  and  other  Gent."  Of  these 
translations,  some  are  remarkably  beautiful.  The  Poetical  Rapsodie  of  Davison,  already  mentioned,  (n  xv.)  was 
published  in  1602  and  in  1611.  .  \r.        / 

I  Ponsonby,  the  bookseller,  has  adopted  the  name  which  is  applied  to  Spenser  on  the  publication  of  the  Shepheariil 
C<dender :  See  the  title  to  the  Epistle  of  E.  K.  to  Master  Gabriel  Ilarvey ;  to  whom  E.  K.  commends  "the  patronailf 
of  the  new  Poi'L" 
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cated  ;  no  separate  title  being  affixed  to  the  collection  of  Visions  which  immediately  follow  the 
Ilmopotmos ;  of  which  circumstance  tlie  biographers  have  taken  no  notice. 

The  Muiopotmos  is  dedicated  to  Lady  Carey  ;  and  is  worthy  of  particular  attention,  on  account 
of  Spenser's  elegant  compliment  to  the  Lady,  connected  with  the  avowal  of  his  own  honourable 
descent.  "  The  faithfuU  minde  and  humble  zeale,  which  I  bear  unto  your  Ladyship,  may 
perhaps  be  more  of  price,  as  may  please  you  to  account  and  use  the  poor  service  thereof; 
which  taketh  glory  to  advance  your  excellent  partes  and  noble  vertues,  and  to  spend  it  selfe 
in  honouring  you  ;  not  so  much  for  your  great  bounty  to  myself,  which  yet  may  not  be  un- 
minded  ;  nor  "  for  name  on  kindreds  sake  by  you  vouchsafed  being  also  regardable ;  as 
for  that  honorable  name  which  yee  have  by  your  brave  deserts  purchast  to  yourselfe,  and  spred 
in  the  mouths  of  all  men."  Lady  Carey  is  also  the  poet's  Phillis  in  Colin  Clouts  come  home  again  ; 
to  whom  he  "repeats  the  declaration  of  his  alliance.  This  Lady  was  Elizabeth,  one  of  the  six 
daughters  of  Sir  John  Spenser  or "  Spencer  of  Althorpe  in  Northamptonshire  ;  and  was 
married  to  Sir  George  Carey,  wlio  became  Lord  Hunsdon  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1596. 
She  was  the  second  daughter.  Her  issue  was  an  only  daughter.  Whether  Lady  Elizabeth 
Carew,  to  whom  one  of  the  dedicatory  Sonnets  accompanying  the  first  edition  of  the  Faerie 
Queene  is  inscribed,  be  the  same  person,  has  been  a  p  matter  of  doubt.  Yet  Nash's  Dedication 
of  his  ChHsts  Tears  over  Jerusalem  "  to  the  most  honored  and  vertuous  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Carey," 
seems  to  over-rule  the  doubt.  "  Divers  wel-deserving  poets  have  consecrated  their  endevours 
to  your  praise.  Fames  eldest  fa/courite,  Uaister  Spencer,  in  all  Ms  writings  hie  prizeth  you." 
This  Lady,  as  it  appears  in  the  Dedication  of  another  curious  and  very  scarce  i  publication  by 
Nash  to  lier  daughter,  was  also  a  poetess  of  Spenser's  School.  The  testimony  to  the  merits  of 
a  mother  and  a  daughter  peculiarly  accomplished,  is  too  interesting  to  be  omitted.  "  To  the 
new  Icindled  cleare  Lampe  of  Virginitie,  and  the  excellent  adored  high  Wonder  of  sliarpe  Wit 
and  sweete  Beautie,  Mistres  Elizabeth  Carey,  sole  Daughter  and  Heire  to  the  thrise  noble  and 
renowmed  Sir  George  Carey,  Knight  Marshall,  &c. — Against  your  perfections  no  tung  can 
except.  Miraculous  is  your  wit ;  and  so  is  acknowledged  by  the  wittiest  poets  of  our  age, 
who  have  vowed  to  enshrine  you  as  their  second  Delia.  Temperance  her  selfe  hath  not  tein- 
pi^rater  behaviour  than  you  ;  religious  Pietie  hath  no  humble  liand-maide  that  she  more  delights 
in.  A  worthie  Daughter  are  yon  of  so  worthie  a  3Iother ;  borrowing,  as  another  Phcebe,  from  her 
bright  sunne-like  resplendaunce,  the  orient  beames  of  your  radiaunce.  Into  the  Muses  societieher 
selfe  she  hath  lately  adopted,  and  purchast  divine  Petrarch  anotlier  monument  in  England." 

The  Buines  of  Time,  which  follow  the  Muiopotmos,  Spenser  dedicates  to  the  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke, the  amiable  and  learned  sister  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  In  this  poem  he  deeply  laments  the 
loss  of  his  early  friend.  Sir  Philip  ;  while  he  embalms,  in  a  very  interesting  as  well  as  grateful 
manner,  the  memory  "  of '  his  stocke  and  famous  familie."  The  poem  is  remarkable  also  for 
the  judicious  and  honourable  commendation  which  it  gives  of  Camden. 

The  next  poem  is  the  Teares  of  the  Muses,  which  Spenser  inscribes  to  Lady  Strange,  who  is 
Alice,  the  sixth  daughter  of  Sir  John  Spenser ;  distinguished  likewise  in  Colin  Clouts  come  home 
again  by  the  pastoral  name  of  Amarillis.     And  it  is  observable  that,  in  this  Dedication  also,  the 


"  The  nobility  of  the  Spencers  has  been  illustrated  and  enriched  by  the  trophies  of  Marlborough  ;  but  I  exhort  them 
to  consider  the  Fairy  Queen  as  the  most  precious  jewel  of  their  coronet.   Gibbon's  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life  and  writings. 

"  Colin  Clouts  come  home  again,  ver.  53S. 

■»  The  name  is  spelt  both  ways,  as  well  in  the  various  publications  of  the  poet  which  appeared  while  he  lived,  as  in 
ancient  deeds  relating  to  the  honourable  family  from  which  he  is  descended.  I  have  followed  that  orthography,  to 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  in  respect  to  the  poet's  name,  and  which  is  copied  from  both  his  own  editions  of  the 
Faerie  Queene.  Sir  John  Spencer  died  in  1380,  and  left  five  sons  as  well  as  six  daughters.  The  family  was  soon  after 
ennobled.  At  the  present  period,  the  family  of  Spencir  ia  also  rendered  more  particularly  interesting  in  the  literary 
history  of  this  country,  by  the  noble  possessor  of  Althnrpe's  well-known  and  judicious  accumulation  of  rare  and 
valuable  books,  and  by  the  tendemess  of  the  old  poet  again  awakened  in  the  strains  of  a  learned  nephew  of  the  Duko 
of  .Marlborough. 

P  See  Brydges's  edition  of  Phillips's  Theatrum  Poetarum  Anglicanornm,  8vo.  ISOO,  p.  1S4. 

1  Entitled  "  The  Terrors  of  the  Night,  or,  A  Discourse  of  Apparitions.  Post  tcnebras  dies.  Tho.  Nashe.  London, 
printed  by  lohn  Danter  for  William  lones,  &c.  15S)4."  4to.  Of  this  work  no  other  copy  at  present  is  known  to  exist, 
except  that  which  belonged  to  the  late  Duko  of  Bridgewater,  and  now  belongs  to  the  Marquis  of  Stafford. 

'  Raines  of  Time,  ver.  276. 
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poet  introduces  his  connection  -with  the  family.  "  The  causes,  for  which  ye  have  tlius  deserved 
of  me  to  be  honoured,  (if  honour  it  be  at  all,)  are,  both  your  particular  bounties,  and  also  some 
private  bands  ofafinitie  which  it  hath  pleased  your  Ladiship  to  acknowledge."  This  Lady  married  Fer- 
dinando.  Lord  Strange,  who,  by  his  father's  death,  became  Earl  of  Derby  in"  1592.  He  died 
of  poison  '  April  10.  1594.  He  is  lamented  under  the  name  of  Amyntas  in  Colin  Clouts  come  home 
again;  in  the  subsequent  account  of  which  poem  I  shall  notice  his  accomplishments  and  his 
misfortune.  He  left  by  this  Lady  three  daughters  his  coheirs.  Spenser,  speaking  of  her 
widowhood,  represents  her  as 


n  freed  from  Ctipkls  yoke  by  fiite ; 

"  Since  which  she  doth  new  bands  adventure  dread  ;  ** 

She  conquered  these  poetical  fears,  however;  and  became ''in  IfiOO  the  third  wife  to  Sir 
Thomas  Egerton,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  afterwards  Baron  of  Ellesmere,  and  Viscount 
Brackley  ;  by  whom  she  had  no  issue.  John,  the  only  surviving  son  of  the  Lord  Keeper  by  his 
first  wife,  married  the  '"  Lady  Frances,  the  second  daughter  of  the  Lady  then  his  step-mother ; 
and,  almost  immediately  after  the  death  of  his  fatlier,  was  advanced  to  the  Earldom  of 
Bridgewater ;  an  honour,  which  at  the  distance  of  about  a  century  was  elevated  in  his 
descendants  to  a  Dukedom;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  late  Duke  djiug  unmarried,  has 
returned  to  its  original  rank  in  the  person  of  the  Right  Hon.  John  William  Egerton,  the  present 
Earl ;  the  amiableness  of  whose  disposition,  and  the  moral  iniluence  of  whose  publick  and 
private  character,  will  still  further  endear  to  society  the  honourable  names  of  those  who  are 
thus  connected  with  the  history  of  Spenser,  and  whose  family  also  has  been  celebrated  by  the 
muse  of  Milton.  The  mask  or  poem  written  by  Milton,  entitled  Arcades,  further  illustrates  tbo 
account  of  tlie  Lady,  to  whose  patronage  Spenser  acknowledges  his  obligations.  The  Lord 
Keeper  and  the  Lady  jointly  purchased  the  seat,  called'  Harefield  place,  in  Middlesex.  Here, 
in  the  autumn  of  1002,  they  were  honoured  with  a  >' visit  by  the  Queen  ;  who  was  received  with 
all  the  accustomed  pageantry  of  elder  days  ;  and,  on  her  departure,  was  addressed  with  a 
farewell  speech,  and  with  the  present  of  an  anchor  Jewell,  by  "  the  place  of  Harvile  personified, 
attired  in  black."  And  here  the  Arcades  was  performed,  long  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
by  '  persons  of  her  own  family,  the  cliildren  (it  is  conjectured)  of  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater ; 
on  whose  account  the  inimitable  mask  of  °  Comus  also  was  composed,  and  by  some  of  them 
represented. 

Before  I  pass  to  the  consideration  of  Virgils  Gnat,  wliich  follows  the  Teares  of  the  Muses  ;  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  that  these  tears  or  declamations,  however  elegant,  present  a  melancholy 
picture  of  fancied  or  real  discouragements  to  learning  as  then  existing ;  which  circumstance  1 
shall  further  notice  in  the  account  of  Mother  Huhberds  Tale. 

To  the  Teares  of  the  Muses  succeeds  the  translation  of  Virgils  Gnat,  long  since  dedicated,  as 
Spenser  ''  tells  us,  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  The  Dedication  mentions  an  enigmatical  wrong, 
which  Spenser  pretends  to  have  received  ;  and  of  which  I  do  not  consider  myself  the  Oedipus, 
whom  the  poet  challenges,  to  unfold  the  meaning.  Mr.  Upton  conjectures  this  wrong, 
resulting  from  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  displeasure,  to  have  been '"owing  to  some  kind  of 
officious  sedulity  in  Spenser,  who  much  desired  to  see  his  patron  married  to  the  queen  of 
England.  The  historians  are  full  of  the  Queen's  particular  attachments  to  the  Earl.  She 
expressed,  says  Camden,  such  an  inclination  towards  him,  that  some  have  imputed  her 
regard  to  the  influence  of  the  stars.  Melvil  says,  in  his  Memoirs,  that  queen  Elizabeth  freely 
declared  that,  had  she  ever  designed  to  have  married,  her  inclinations  would  have  led  her  to 
make  choice  of  him  for  a  husband. 


•  CoUins's  Peerage,  Art.  Earls  of  D  rby,  vol.  2.  p.  470.  edit.  1768.  >  Ibid. 
°  Colin  Clouts  come  home  again,  ver.  566. 

'  ?^.'i'°^'  "'  ™''"''  ^'  ^^'"  ^"^  ^^'  '^^^^S'^  "'  "i«  Egerton  family  in  the  possession  of  the  present  Earl  of  Bridgewater. 

"  I"""-  '  Lysons's  Middlesex,  p.  108,  &c. 

T  Lodge's  Illustr.  of  Bril.  Hist.  vol.  3  p.  133.    Talbot  Papers,  vol.  4.  p.  43. 

I  See  the  edition  of  Milton  published  in  1801,  vol.  5.  p.  146,  &o.  .  i^m  _   ]()4_204 

*  See  the  Dedication  to  the  Poem.  c  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Faerie  Queenc,  pp.  :.vi.  iviL 
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For  onely  wortbj'  you,  through  prowess  priefe, 

(Yf  living  man  mote  worthie  be,)  to  be  her  liefe. — Faer.  Qm.  i.  ix.  17. 

And,  according  to  my  plan,  -with  respect  to  the  historical  allusions  in  the  Faerie  Qiieene,  Prince 
Arthur  means  the  Earl  of  Leicester." — Possibly  the  Earl's  displeasure  might  liave  been 
excited,  in  consequence  of  Spenser's  pleading  in  behalf  of  archbishop  Grindal,  who  is  ° 
believed  to  have  incurred  the  Earl's  enmity  on  account  of  his  determination  to  prosecute  an 
Italian  physician,  whom  Leicester  wished  to  protect,  as  a  bigamist. 

The  next  composition,  in  the  Complaints,  is  Mother  Hubberds  Tale  ;  which  is  dedicated  to  the 
Lady  Compton  and  Mountegle.  This  Lady  was  Anne,  the  '  fifth  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Spenser,  distinguished  also,  in  the  Pastoral  of  Colin  Clouts  come  home  again,  by  the  name  of 
CliarUlis.  She  was  married  first  to  Sir  William  Stanley,  Lord  Mountegle  ;  next  to  Henry 
Compton,  Lord  Compton  ;  and  lactly  to  Robert  Sackville,  Lord  Buckhurst,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Dorset ;  whom  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Spenser,  prefixed  to  Mr.  Church's  edition  of 
the  Faerie  Queene,  has  confounded  with  his  father,  Thomas  Lord  Buckhurst.  I  cannot  agree 
with  Mr.  Malone,  ^  that  this  Lady  was  the  widow  of  Lord  Compton  at  the  time  of  Spenser's 
inscribing  this  Poem  to  her ;  because  Spenser  tells  us,  in  the  Dedication,  that  "  he  had  lont; 
sllhens  composed  this  Poem  in  the  raw  conceipt  of  his  youth;"  and  Lord  Compton  died  in  1589. 
But  in  the  Poem  there  is  an  allusion  to  Sir  Pliilip  Sidney,  under  the  description  of  the  brave 
Courtier,  as  then  living  ;  and  he  died  in  1586.  There  seems  also  an  allusion  in  it,  by  the 
expressions  applied  to  the  coxcomical  Ape  at  Court,  to  the  same  person  whom  Harvey 
represents,  in  his  answer  to  Spenser's  Letter  of  April  7,  1580,  as  the  mirrour  of  Tuscanism,  as 
a  ^  Marimfico,  &c.  The  Lady  therefore  was  now  the  wife  of  Lord  Compton.  But,  in  Colin  Clouts 
come  home  again,  she  is  the  wife  of  Sackville.  To  this  Lady,  as  to  her  Sisters,  the  Poem  is 
inscribed,  with  "the  humble  affection  and  faithful!  duetie,  which,"  the  poet  urges,  "I  have 
alwaies  professed,  and  am  bound  to  beare  to  that  house  frcym  whence  yee  spring." 

In  this  ""  satirical  Poem,  reflections  on  the  general  instability  of  Court-favour  have  often  been 
cited  as  a  proof  of  Lord  Burleigh's  opposition  to  Spenser  : 

••  ]Mo8t  miserable  man,  whom  wicked  fate 

"  Hath  brought  to  Court,  to  sue  for  had-ywist, 

*'  That  few  have  founrl,  and  manle  one  hath  mist! 

"  Full  little  knowest  thou,  that  hast  not  tride, 

"  What  hell  it  is,  in  suing  long  to  bide  : 

"  To  lose  good  daj'es,  that  might  be  better  spent ; 

*'  To  wast  long  niglits  in  pensive  discontent ;  . 

•'  To  speed  to-day,  to  be  put  back  to  morrow  ; 

*'  To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  feare  and  sorrow; 

**  To  have  thy  Princes  grace,  yet  want  her  Peeres; 

*'  To  have  thy  asking,  yet  waite  manie  yeeres ; 

••  To  fret  thy  soule  with  crosses  and  with  cares ; 

"  To  eate  thy  heart  through  comfortlesse  dispaires ; 

"  To  fawne,  to  crowche,  to  waite,  to  ride,  to  ronne, 

"  To  spend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undonne. 

"  ITnhappie  wight,  borne  to  desastrous  end, 

"  That  doth  his  life  in  so  long  tendance  spend  I  " 

This  passage  is  '  supposed  to  have  been  represented  to  Lord  Burleigh  aa  a  censure  upon  him. 
But,  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  Book  of  his  Faerie  Queene,  Spenser  denies  that  it  was  his  intention, 
in  any  of  his  writings,  to  reflect  on  this  "  mighty  peer."  And^  alluding  to  the  monster 
Detraction  who  even  "  spares  not  the  gentle  Poet's  rime,"  he  proceeds  ; 


'  SeePtrype's  Li/e  0/  Archbishop  Grindal,  f.  224.  And  more  particularly  Ilarington's  Br/c/e  View  of  the  State  0/ the 
Church,  Ac.    1653,  p.  5. 

•  Dr.  Birch's  Life  of  Spenser,  Upton's  Pref.  ut  supr.  Biograph.  Brit.  &c. 

'  Inquiry  into  the  authenticity  of  the  pretended  Shakspcare  papers,  .^-c.  p,  63. 

B  See  ver.  665.  The  precise  expression  also  of  Harvey,  Three  Letters,  ito.  1580.  p,  36.  "For  life  Mugnificoes,  ic." 
ali'eady  cited  in  p.  xxii. 

^  Harvey  appears  not  to  have  approved  of  this  poetical  satire.  For  he  writes ;  •*  I  must  need.s  sny,  Mather  Hiitihurd 
in  heat  of  choler,  forgetting  the  pure  sansuine  of  her  sweetc  J'acry  Queene,  wilfully  oversliott  her  nialcontented  selfe: 
as  elsewhere  I  have  specified  at  large,  with  the  good  leave  of  unspotted  frjend'?'iipp." 

1  See  Dr.  Birch's  Life  of  Spen&er. 
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*'  Ne  may  this  homely  Verse,  of  many  meanest, 

'*  Hope  to  escape  his  venemous  despite, 

••  More  than  my  formbr  Writs,  all  wene  they  cleanest 

•*  From  bJamefull  blot^  and  free  from  all  that  wite 

*'  }FUh  which  some  wicked  tongues  did  it  backehitCt 

"  And  bring  into  a  migMy  Perrs  displeasure, 

**  That  never  so  deserved  to  endite." 

These  "  former  Writs"  are  conjectured  by  Jlr.  Upton,  to  be  tlie  Pastorals ;  in  which  the  poet*8 
commendations  of  archbishop  Grindal,  and  his  reflections  on  bishop  Aylmer,  are  the  topicks 
that  were  offensive  to  Burleigh.  Grindal,  whom  Spenser  reverenced,  had  certainly  experienced 
some  opposition  from  Burleigh,  long  before  the  publication  of  the  Pastorals.  In  a  very  spirited 
letter  to  that  nobleman,  dated  ^  June  26.  1574,  the  prelate  vindicates  the  attack  made  upon  his 
character,  to  which  Burleigh,  it  seems,  had  given  credit ;  and  demands,  in  consequence  of  his 
good  name  being  thus  unjustly  blotted,  and  his  oiSce  slandered,  an  immediate  trial.  Three 
years  afterwards,  being  then  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  was  '  confined  to  his  house  and 
sequestered.  And  to  this  disgrace,  after  describing  the  merits  of  Grindal,  Spenser  alludes  ia 
the  seventh  Eclogue  of  the  Shepheards  Calender : 

Mar.  But  say  mee,  what  is  Algrind,  hee 

That  is  so  oft  bynempt  ? 
Tho.  Hee  is  a  shepheard  great  in  gree, 

But  hath  bene  long  ypent,  &.C." 

Tlie  interference  of  the  poet  we  must  therefore  suppose  displeasing  to  the  policy  of  the 
statesman. 

But  what  can  we  say  of  the  lines  in  the  Ruines  of  Time,  which  evidently  point  at  Burleigh? 

n>  '*  For  he,  that  now  welds  all  things  at  his  will, 
"  Scorns  th'  one  and  th*  other  in  his  deeper  skill. 
'*  O  griefe  of  griefea  I    O  gall  of  all  good  heartes ! 
*'  To  see  that  vertiie  should  despised  bee 
'*  Of  him,  that  first  was  raisde  for  vertuous  parts, 
"  And  now,  broad  spreading  like  an  aged  tree, 
"  Lets  none  shoot  up  that  nigh  him  planted  bee : 
*•  O  let  the  man,  of  whom  the  Muse  is  scorned, 
*•  Nor  alive  nor  dead  be  of  the  Muse  adorned  !  " 

I  consider  the  Huines  of  Time  to  have  been  written  almost  immediately  after  the  publication  of 
the  first  edition  of  the  Faerie  Queene ;  for  it  could  not  have  been  written  till  "after  the  death 
of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  who  died  in  April  1590  ;  and  Spenser's  Letter  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  at  tJie  end  of  this  edition,  is  dated  in  January  1689-90.  With  the  Faerie  Qtieene  & 
Sonnet  had  been  transmitted  to  Burleigh,  in  which  S])enser  endeavours  to  sooth  the  lord 
treasurer  to  an  acceptance  of  his  "  idle  rimes."  But  in  vain.  The  Introduction  to  the  fourth 
Book  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  the  continuation  of  the  former  edition^  published  in  1596,  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  coldness  of  Burleigh  : 

"  The  rugged  forhead,  that  with  grave  foresight 
*'  Weldes  kingdomes  causes  and  affaires  of  state, 
"  My  looser  rimes,  I  wote,  doth  sharply  wite 
"  For  praising  love,  &lc." 

Burleigh's  disapprobation  was  probably  shewn  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  Faene(^eene; 
and,  to  this  disdain  of  his  labours,  I  ascribe  the  honest  indignation  of  tlie  poet  in  the  P/uines  of 


k  state-Papers,  by  Murdin,  p.  275.  .  Strype's  Life  of  Grindal.  p.  231. 

'«  Tliefe  lines  are  inaccurately  printed  in  many  editions.  But  the  first,  and  most  flagrant,  departure  from  theoriginal 
is  in  the  folio  of  Ifill.  In  consequence  of  the  alteration,  the  reader  would  look  in  vain  for  this  aUu&ion  to  b, particular 
person  ;  for  the  application  is  rendered  general: 

"  For  such  as  now  have  most  the  world  at  will, 
•*  Scorn  th'  one  and  th"  other  &e." 

And,  in  the  remainder  of  the  allusion,  the  singular  number  is  discarded  for  the  plural ;  which  Hughes  and  othcra 
follow.    The  editor  of  the  first  folio  thought  the  passage  perhaps,  thus  generalised,  a  happy  touch  at  the  times  f  or  waa 
anxitius,  by  the  removal  of  particulars,  to  apptase  the  shade  of  Burleigh ! 
n  See  the  note  on  the  Ruines  of  Time,  ver.  436. 
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Time.  In  the  Teares  of  the  Muses,  (whicli  I  believe  to  be  a  much  earlier  composition  of  Spenser,) 
the  following  lines,  often  cited  as  a  corollary  to  the  proof  of  the  poet  having  offended  the  lord 
treasurer,  are  certainly  too  general  to  offend  a  particular  person.  The  lord  treasurer  might, 
with  equal  propriety,  have  been  offended  at  the  title  of  the  chapter  in  Puttenham's  '  Arte  of 
Eiijiyh  Poesie,  already  cited. 

"  Thpir  gi-eat  revenues  all  in  sumptuous  pride 

**  They  spend,  that  nought  to  lenrning  they  may  spare  ; 

"  And  the  rich  fee,  which  Poets  wont  divide, 

"  Now  Parasites  and  Sycophants  do  share.'* 

Mr.  Warton  is  of  opinion  ''that  Burleigh  was  a  Puritan;  and  that  the  Puritans,  who  were 
numerous  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  were  peculiarly  characterised  for  their  liatred  of  poetrj', 
however  instructive.  Yet  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  I  must  observe,  was  the  friend  of  Spenser  and 
of  the  '  Puritans.  And  it  has  been  justly  observed  by  Dr.  Birch,  'that  Burleigh's  neglect  of 
Spenser  is  not  to  be  attributed  so  much  to  any  personal  prejudice  against  him  or  contempt  of 
poetry,  as  to  the  poet's  early  attachment  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  afterwards  to  the  Earl 
of  Essex  ;  who  were  both  successively  heads  of  a  party  opposite  to  the  lord  treasurer.  Hence 
perhaps  the  expression  of  Spenser  also  in  3Iother  liuhherds  Tale  : 

"  Of  ijJen  ofarmes  he  had  but  small  regard, 

"  liutkept  them  lowe,  and  atreigned  yerie  hard. 

"  Fur  men  of  learning  little  he  esteemed,  &c." 

Mother  Hubberds  Tale  must  not  be  dismissed,  without  remarking  the  political  knowledge  which 
Spenser  displays  in  it.  Let  the  reader  attentively  peruse  the  poem  from  ver.  1119.  to  ver.  1224, 
and  he  will  probably  not  deny  the  discernment  of  the  poet,  even  if  he  applies  his  positions  to 
the  history  of  modern  Europe.  This  Poem,  I  must  add,  was  re-published  in  1784,  with  a 
Dedication,  highly  satirical,  to  the  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox,  by  '  George  Dempster,  Esq.  M.P. 

The  subsequent  Poems  in  the  Complaints  have  been  already  noticed. 

By  the  date  of  the  dedication  of  Daphnaida,  (the  next  publication,)  we  find  Spenser  in 
London  on  the  first  of  January,  1591-2.  This  beautiful  Elegy  was  written  upon  the  death  of 
Douglas  Howard,  daughter  and  heir  of  Henry  Lord  Howard,  Viscount  Byndon  ;  and  wife  of 
Arthur  Gorge  or  Gorges  Esquire,  afterwards  kniglited.  It  is  dedicated  to  her  '  aunt,  the 
Ladie  Helena,  Marchioness  of  Northampton.  The  afflicted  husband  is  introduced  into  the 
Poem,  under  the  name  of  Alcyon,  as  bewailing  the  death  of  a  White  Lioness  which  he  had  been 
so  happy  as  to  find,  and  had  tenderly  nursed.  The  White  Lion  being  one  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk's  supporters  to  his  armorial  bearings,  "  the  "  riddle  of  the  loved  Lionesse,'*  as  the  poet 
calls  it,  is  easily  explained.  In  the  Dedication  Spenser  avows  the  "  goodwill  which  he  bears 
unto  Master  Arthur  Gorges,  a  lover  of  learning  and  vertue  ;"  and  again  he  notices  him,  with 
peculiar  elegance,  in  Colin  Clouts  come  home  again,  not  only  as  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  his  be- 
loved Daphne,  but  as 'known  to  the  Muses  and  his  comrades  by  notes  of  higher  mood.  Sir 
Arthur  Gorges,  however,  has  hitherto  been  recorded  as  a  man  of  genius,  without  a  proof  of  the 
assertion.  I  am  happy  to  add  his  name  to  the  list  of  English  poets  ;  and  tlie  reader  will  be 
plensed  witli  the  following  specimen  of  his  talents  and  his  modesty.  It  is  the  Sonnet, 
addressed  to  the  reader  of  "  The  Olymjiian  Catastrophe,  dedicated  to  the  worthy  memory  of  the 
most  heroical  Lord  Henry,  late  illustrious  Prince  of  Wales,  &c.  By  S'  Artliur  Gorges,  Knight, 
1C12  ;"  a  poem  in  manuscript  of  considerable  length,  together  with  some  Sonnets  ;  preserved 
amongst  numerous  treasures  of  a  similar  nature,  which  belonged  to  the  late  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water,  and  now  belong  to  the  Mar  juis  of  Stafford. 

"  Nn  praise  '^f  Pnesic  do  I  affect, 

*'  Ntir  flatteries  hoped  meed  doth  me  encite; 


"  See  p.  xxix.  P  Manuscript  remarks  on  the  Sonnets  prefi-ted  to  the  Faerie  Queene. 

1  See  the  note  nn  Cartwriglit,  p.  xxi.  '  Life  of  Spenser. 

•  From  tlie  information  of  Charles  Dilly,  Esq.  by  wliom  the  work  was  published. 

t  Sec  the  Dedication.  "  See  ver.  177.  '  See  ver.  .190,  391. 
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"  Such  base-born  thoughts  as  servile  I  reiect ; 

"  Sorrow  doth  dictate  what  ray  Zeale  doth  write  : 

"  Sorrow  for  that  rich  tresor  we  have  lost, 

"  Zeale  to  the  memory  of  what  wee  had  ; 

■'  And  that  is  all  they  cann,  that  cann  say  most ; 

*'  So  sings  my  Muse  in  zeale  and  sorrow  clad ; 

"  So  sunge  Achilles  to  his  silver  harpe, 

"  When  fowle  affront  had  reft  his  faire  delight  ; 

"  So  sings  sweet  Philomell  against  the  sharpe ; 

"  So  sings  the  Swann,  whpn  life  is  taking  flight : 

"  So  sings  my  Zeale  the  noats  that  Sorrowe  weepes  ; 

•'  Which  Antheam  sunge,  my  Muse  for  ever  sleepes." 

I  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  Pastoral,  entitled  Colin  Clouts  coine  liome  arjain;  tha 
Dedication  of  which  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  dated  December  27.  1591.  But  that  date  must 
be  an  errour  of  the  press.  The  Poem  exhibits  internal  evidence  of  having  been  written  at  a 
subsequent  period.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  lamentation  in  it  on  the  death  of  Ferdinando, 
Karl  of  Derby,  who  is  styled  Amyntas ;  an  appellation  by  which  Nash  also  appears  to  have  dis- 
tinguished him.    This  nobleman,  as  I  have  already  stated,  died  in  April  1594.    He  is  described 

by  Spenser  as 

. w  '*  the  noblest  swaine, 

"  That  ever  piped  on  an  oaten  quill ; 

**  Both  did  he  other  which  could  pipe,  maintaine, 

'*  And  eke  could  pipe  himsel/e  with  passing  skill." 

Of  his  poetical  abilities  a  specimen  is  preserved,  in  the  '  Antiquarian  Repertory,  from  a  manu- 
script that  belonged  to  Sir  John  Hawkins.  Spenser  incurred  the  gentle  reproof  of  Nash,  in 
consequence  of  his  neglecting  to  salute  this  patron  of  learning  in  the  same  manner,  as  he  liad 
saluted  other  "English  heroes,"  at  the  end  of  the  Faerie  Queene.  Spenser  perhaps  felt  the 
reproof ;  and  resolved,  in  this  Poem,  to  make  some  atonement  for  his  neglect.  The  estimation 
in  which  this  nobleman  was  held,  is  described  in  very  lively  terms  by  Nash  ;  and  is  worthy  of 
citation  as  well  on  the  account  of  the  party  commended  as  of  the  party  blamed.  "  ^  From 
generall  fame,"  says  Nash,  "  let  me  digress  to  my  private  experience  ;  and,  with  a  toong 
unworthy  to  name  a  name  of  such  worthines,  affection atelie  emblason,  to  the  eies  that  woonder, 
the  matchlesse  image  of  honor  and  magnificent  rewarder  of  vertue,  loves  eagle-borne  Ganimed, 
thrice  noble  Amyntas. — None  but  Desert  should  sit  in  Fames  grace  ;  none  but  Hector  be 
remembred  in  the  chronicles  of  Prowesse  ;  none  but  thou,  most  curteous  Amyntas,  be  the 
second  misticall  argument  of  the  Knight  of  the  Redcrosse. — And  heere,  heavenlie  Spencer,  I  am 
most  highlie  to  accuse  thee  of  forgetfulnes,  that,  in  that  honourable  catalogue  of  our  English 
Heroes  which  insueth  the  conclusion  of  thy  famous  Faerie  Queene,  thou  wouldst  let  so  speciall 
a  piller  of  Nobilitie  passe  unsaluted.  The  verie  thought  of  his  far  derived  discent,  and  extraor- 
dinarie  parts  wherewith  he  astonieth  the  world,  and  drawes  all  harts  to  his  love,  would  have 
inspired  thy  forewearied  Muse  with  new  furie  to  proceede  to  the  next  triumphs  of  thy  statelie 
Goddesse  ! — But,  as  I  in  favor  of  so  rare  a  scholler  suppose,  with  this  counsell  he  refraind  his 
mention  in  the  first  part,  that  he  might  with  full  saile  proceed  to  his  due  commendations  in 
the  second.  Of  this  occasion  long  since  I  happened  to  frame  a  Sonnet,  which  being  wholie 
intended  to  the  reverence  of  this  renowmed  Lord,  to  whom  I  owe  all  the  utmoste  powers  uf 
my  love  and  dutie,  I  meant  heere  for  variety  of  stile  to  insert. 

PL'j-using  yesternight,  with  idle  eyes, 
7'he  Fairy  Singers  stately-tuned  verse ; 
And  viewing,  after  chapmens  wonted  guise. 
What  strange  contents  the  title  did  rehearse; 
I  atreight  leapt  over  to  the  latter  end, 
"Where,  lilie  the  queint  comiedians  of  our  time. 
That  when  their  Play  is  doone  do  fal  to  ryme, 
I  found  short  lines  to  sundry  Nobles  pend. 
Whom  he,  as  speciall  mirrours,  singled  fourth 
To  be  the  Patrons  of  his  Poetry  : 


»  CoUn  Clouts  come  home  again,  ver.  440.  i  Lord  Orford's  Royal  and  Noble  Author*. 

y  Supplication  of  Pierce  Pcnnilesse,  Sec.  4to.  151*2,  at  the  conclusion. 
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I  read  them  all,  and  i-everenc't  their  worth  ; 
Yet  wondred  he  left  out  thy  memory. 

But  therefore,  guest  I,  he  supprest  thy  name, 

Because  few  words  might  not  comprise  thy  fame ! 

Beare  with  me,  gtnfle  Poet,  thongh  I  conceive  not  aright  of  thy  purpose,  or  be  too  inquisitive 
into  the  intent  of  thy  oblivion  ;  for  liowever  my  coniecture  may  misse  the  cushion,  yet  shal  my 
speech  savour  of  friendsliip,  though  it  be  not  alied  to  iudgement."  In  Lodge's  ^  Illustrations  of 
British  History,  there  is  preserved  a  Letter  of  tliis  nobleman  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  dated 
Decemb.  19.  1593  ;  which,  the  learned  editor  observes,  "abounds  with  good  sense,  high  spirit, 
and  sweetness  of  temper.  An  untimely  death  undoubtedly  defrauded  him  of  a  conspicuous 
situation  in  the  history  of  his  country.''  Indeed  his  accomplishments,  as  well  as  his  unnatural 
end  occasioned  by  the  resentment  of  the  Jesuits,  have  been  recorded  in  many  publications. 

But,  besides  the  date  of  this  nobleman's  death,  there  is  another  convincing  proof  that  this 
Pastoral  was  written  long  after  1591  in  the  praise  assigned  to  Daniel  for  his  ^'passionate  mischance^' 
which  means  his  ^  Complaint  of  Rosamond  published  with  his  Sonnets  in  1592  ;  and  for  his 
"tragich  plaints,"  which  point  out  his  first  dramatick  publication,  the  tragedy  of  ^Cleopatra 
in  1594. 

The  author  of  the  Life  of  Spenser,  prefixed  to  Mr.  Church's  edition  of  the  Faerie  Queene, 
considers  the  circumstance  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  disgrace  at  Court,  in  consequence  of  his 
criminal  amour  with  the  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  as  likewise  refuting  the  date 
of  1591  in  the  Dedication  of  the  Pastoral.  And  he  is  right  in  his  conjecture,  I  think  ;  but  not 
exact  in  his  statement.  The  disagreement  between  Kaleigh  and  Lord  Essex,  although  it 
occasioned  Raleigh's  departure  from  Court,  could  not,  I  conceive,  be  the  subject  of  the 

"  lamentable  lay 

"  Of  great  unkindnesse,  and  of  usage  hard, 
**  Of  Cynthia  the  Ladle  of  the  Sea ;" 

which  Spenser  tells  us  was  the  e  song  of  his  friend.  A  private  ''  Letter  (as  it  is  entitled)  from 
Raleigh  to  Sir  George  Carew,  dated  Decemb.  27.  1589,  of  which  our  historians  have  taken  no 
notice,  seems  to  shew,  that,  however  jealous  Essex  might  be  of  him,  he  was  still  in  favour  with 
the  Queen  :  "  Cousen  George.  For  my  retrait  from  the  Court,  it  was  uppon  good  cause,  to  take 
order  for  my  prize.  If  in  Irlande  they  thincke  that  I  am  not  worth  the  respectinge,  they  shall 
much  deceve  themselves.  I  am  in  place  to  be  beleved,  not  inferior  to  any  man  to  plesure  or 
displesure  the  greatest ;  and  my  oppinion  is  so  receved  and  beleved  as  I  can  anger  the  best  of  them  ; 
and  therefore  if  the  '  Deputy  be  not  as  reddy  to  steed  me  as  I  have  bynn  to  defend  hym,  be  as 
it  may,  when  S''  William  fiitz  Williams  shalbe  in  Ingland,  I  take  mysealfe  farr  his  bettres  by 
the  honorable  offices  I  hold,  as  also  by  thai  niceness  to  her  Maiestye  w'*  still  I  inioy,  and  never  more. 
I  am  willinge  to  continew  towards  hym  all  friendly  offices,  and  I  doubt  not  of  the  like  from 
hym  as  well  towards  mee  as  my  frinds,  &c."  The  displeasure  of  the  Queen,  then,  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  culpability  of  Raleigh  in  regard  to  the  lady  whom  I  have  mentioned  ;  who  also 
became  an  object  of  the  royal  anger,  and  was  with  Raleigh  '  committed  to  the  Tower  in  July 
1592.  She  was  one  of  her  Majesty's  Maids  of  Honour.  They  were  released  from  this 
confinement  in  the  e  September  following  ;  and  Raleigh,  though  perhaps  not  formally  admitted 
to  the  presence  of  the  Queen,  was  soon  afterwards  able  to  prove  the  restoration  of  her  favour  to 


»  Vol.  3.  p.  31.  "  See  Ritaon's  Bihliograph.  Poetica.   Art.  Daniel. 

b  See  Baker's  Biograph.  Dramatica,    Art.  Daniel.  <=  Colin  Clouts  come  home  again,  ver.  164. 

<l  Carew  MSS.  in  the  Library  at  Lambeth  Palace,  N<>.  605.  p.  140,  erroneously  entered  p.  146  in  Dr.  Wilkins's  Catalogue. 
On  the  top  of  this  original  Letter  is  written,  «  A  privatt  Letter  from  S'  Walter  Raleghe  to  S'  G.  C.  27-  Decemb.  1589." 

'  Namely,  Sir  M^'illiam  Fitzwilliams,  presently  mentioned  ;  who  had  before  been  Lord  Justice,  and  Lord  Deputj  ,  of 
Ireland  ;  and  who  was  again  appointed  Lord  Deputy  in  1688.    He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  William  Bussell,  in  1594." 

'  See  a  letter  from  Sir  Edward  Stafford  to  Antony  Bacon  Esqr.  dated  July  30.  1692,  in  Birch's  Memoirs  of  Queen  Eliz. 
vol.  1.  p.  79.  "  If  you  have  any  thing  to  do  with  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  or  have  any  love  to  make  to  Mrs.  Throckmorton  ; 
at  the  Tower  tomorrow  you  may  speak  with  them,  it  the  countermand  come  not  to-night ;  as  some  think  will  not  he, 
and  particularly  he  that  hath  charge  to  send  them  thither." 

B  See  Collins's  Sidney-Papers,  &c.  vol.  2.  pp.  54,  65,  where  Raleigh  appears,  by  a  letter  dated  June  2.  1597.  fully  rein- 
Htatod  in  the  Queen's  favour,  and  graciously  readmitted  to  her  presence. 
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him  by  obtaining,  from  her,  the  manor  of  Sherborne  in  Dorsetshire,  wbicli  Dr.  Coldwell,  on  his 
promotion  to  the  bislioprick  of  Salisbury,  had  consented  to  alienate  to  the  Crown  ;  from  whicli 
prelate,  however,  there  is  a  Letter,  in  the  "  Burleigh  State-Papers  published  by  Murdin, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Henry  Brooke,  and  dated  April  10.  1594,  in  which  the  conduct  of  Raleigh  on 
this  occasion  appears  to  have  been  rapacious.  But  to  prove  further  the  influence  of  Raleigh, 
and  that  rigU  wdl  lie  had  complained, 

"  That  could  great  Cynthiaes  sore  displeasure  breake, 
' '  And  move  tu  trike  him  to  her  grace  againe ;" 

I  cite  the  contemporary  authority  of  Sir  John  Harington  :  "lAnd  to  speak  first  of  the  Knight 
who  carried  the  spolia  oplma  of  this  bishoprick  ;  having  gotten  Sherborne  castle,  park,  and 
parsonage  ;  lie  was  in  tlicse  dayeslnso  great  fawur  with  the  Queen,  as  I  may  boldly  say,  that  with  lesse 
suit  then  he  was  faine  to  make  to  her  ere  he  could  perfect  this  his  purchase,  and  with  lesse 
money  then  he  bestowed  since  in  Sherborne  in  building  and  buying  out  leases  and  in  drawing  the 
river  through  rocks  into  his  garden,  he  might  have  very  justly,  and  without  oflfeuce  of  the 
Church  or  State,  have  compassed  a  much  better  purchase."  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  Sir 
Walter  had  made  the  only  reparation  in  his  power  to  the  degraded  character,  and  injured 
innocence,  of  the  lady,  by  marrying  her.  Spenser  has  alluded  to  this  intrigue,  and  its 
consequences,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  seventh  canto  of  the  fourth  Book  of  the  Faerie  Queene, 
whicli  was  first  published  in  1596.  The  situation  of  Raleigh,  before  he  "  is  restored  to  former 
grace  againe"  in  the  subsequent  oanto,  is  described  in  Spenser's  happiest  manner.  It  is  an 
iuteresting  lamentation  over  a  distressed  and  disgraced  friend.  It  is  the  effusion  of  the  Muse 
"  in  her  sweetest  saddest  plight." 

In  consequence,  then,  of  the  facts  which  I  have  brought  together,  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
Decemb.  27.  1594  or  1595  should  be  the  date  to  tlie  Dedication  of  Colin  Clouts  come  home  again. 
And,  having  attended  to  this  point,  I  will  now  notice  some  of  the  contemporary  characters 
which  are  introduced,  under  fictitious  or  real  names,  in  this  agreeable  poem. 

The  Sheplierd  of  the  Ocean  is  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  had  introduced  Spenser  to  the  Queen. — 
Under  the  name  of  Astrophel,  his  other  friend  and  patron.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  "  now  dead  and 
gone  "  is  deplored  ;  as  under  the  same  title  he  is  the  subject  of  Spenser's  Elegy  on  his  death.— 
Amyntas,  as  I  have  before  observed,  denotes  the  deceased  Earl  of  Derby.— Under  the  appellation 
of  Alcyon,  as  in  the  Elegy  entitled  Daphnaida,  the  accomplished  and  afilicted  Sir  Arthur  Gorges 

is  designed. Harpalus,  "now  woxen  aged"  in  the  service  of  the  Queen,  is  probably  Barnaby 

Goose  who  was  J  first  a  retainer  to  Cecil,  and  afterwards  in  1563  a  gentleman-pensioner  to  the 
Queen  ;  in  which  year  he  published  his  "  Eglogs,  Epitaphs,  and  Sonnets." — By  Corydon,  who  is 
described  as  "  meanly  waged,  yet  ablest  wit  of  most"  whom  Spenser  knew,  perhaps  Abraham 
Fraunce  is  intended  ;  who  was  the  friend  of  Sidney,  and  the  writer  of  several  poems  in  Englisli 
hexameters,  as  The  Lamentations  of  Amintas,  &c.  The  Countesse  of  Pembrokes  I vychurch,  &c. 
The  Lamentations  of  Corydon,  &c.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar  of  the  Court  of  the  Marches  of 
Wales  ;  and,  in  1590,  was  recommended  by  Henry  Earl  of  Pembroke  as  a  man  in  every  respect 
qualified  to  be  the  Queen's  Solicitor  in  that  Court.  ^  But  what  became  of  him  afterwards  does 
not  appear.— Paiin,  whom  Spenser  pronounces 

"  worthie  of  great  praise 

'*  Albe  he  envie  at  my  rmtlch  quill ;" 

may  mean  Tliomas  Chaloner  ;  a  poet,  whom  Puttenham,  in  his  Aite  of  English  Poesie,  ranks 
with  Spenser ;  selecting,  as  patterns  "for  aeglogue  and  pastorall  poesie,  Sir  Philip  Sydney  and 
Maister  Challener,  and  that  other  gentleman  who  wrate  tlie  late  Sliepheardes  Calender."    And 


li  Page  575. 

i  Briete  View  of  the  Stateo/tfie  Church  of  England^  8iC.  edit.  1653.  p.  89. — In  short,  Raleigh  seems  to  have  illustrated 
the  truth  of  what  Spenser  so  much  condemns  in  Slather  Hubberds  Tale,  ver.  51!),  52U. 
J  See  Brydges's  edition  of  Phillips's  Theatrum  Puetarum  Anglicanorum,  p.  12G. 
k  Ibid.  p.  108.    And  Biograph.  Dram.  Art.  Fraunce, 
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Meres,  in  Iiis  Wits  Treasmtj,  ranks  Chaloner  "  amongst  the  best  fur  pastoral."  Thus  commended, 
lie  might  be  led  to  "  envie  at  the  rustiok  quill"  of  a  poet,  whom  he  perhaps  considered  a  rival 
iu  this  species  of  fame. — Akon,  I  am  induced  to  thinlf,  is  intended  for  Thomas  Watson  ;  a 
writer  of  numerous  sonnets  and  madrigals,  and  '  commended  as  the  English  Petrarch.  He  is 
also  numbered  among  the  principal  writers  of  pastoral  poetry  ;  and  is  classed  «>  with  Harvey, 
Leland,  Newton,  and  others  of  his  countrymen,  for  having  attained  good  report,  and  honourable 
advancement,  as  a  Latin  poet.  Spenser  apparently  wished  him  to  "raise  his  tunes  from  lays," 
from  songs  and  sonnets,  to  loftier  themes.  He  has  bestowed  on  Spenser  a  very  neat  "  encomium, 
which  I  have  given  in  the  note  below. — Old  Palemon  seems  to  point  at  Thomas  Churchyard,  who 
wrote  a  prodigious  number  of  poetical  pieces  ;  of  which  the  bare  "list  is  sufficient  to  justify  the 
humorous  remark  of  Spenser,  after  he  has  observed  that  the  melancholy  pipe  of  this  aged  bard 
may  make  the  hearer  rew  : 

"  Yet  he  himselfe  may  rewed  be  more  right, 

"  That  sung  so  long  untill  quite  hoarse  he  grew  ! !" 

Having  been  a  most  laborious  writer  for  half  a  century,  he  is  ''  said  to  have  died,  poor,  in  1604. 

To  these  fictitious  appellations  succeed  the  real  names  oi  Alabaster  and  Daniel ;  of  whom  the 
former  is  i  represented  by  Antony  Wood  as  "  the  rarest  poet  and  Grecian  that  any  one  age  or 
nation  produced."  He  was  educated  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Of  this  distinguished 
person  I  will  relate  some  circumstances,  which  were  not  known  to  Wood.  Of  his  poem  in 
manuscript,  the  Eliseis,  which  Spenser  highly  celebrates,  I  have  given  an  account  in  the '  note 
on  its  introduction  into  this  Pastoral.  He  appears  to  have  received  an  offer  of  the  rectory  of 
Brettenham  in  Suffolk  from  the  Lord  Keeper  Egerton,  which  he  declined,  as  being  not  agree- 
able to  his  expectation,  in  a  "  Letter  accompanied  with  a  copy  of  elegant  Latin  hexameters  to 
his  Lordship.  He  relinquished,  as  Wood  relates,  the  Church  of  England  for  that  of  Home  ; 
but  afterwards  returned  to  his  deserted  mother,  and  obtainfed  considerable  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferments. He  died  iu  1 040.  His  conversion  to  Popery  had  probably  taken  place  about  169S, 
in  which  year  he  published  his  motives  for  his  conduct.  In  1604  he  was  engaged  in  a  contro- 
versy, on  account  of  his  new  profession  of  faith,  with  an  antagonist  of  the  highest  reputation 
as  a  scholar  and  Protestant  Divine,  Dr.  Will. '  Bedell,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Kilmore  ;  an 
admirer  and  imitator  also  of  Spenser.  Alabaster  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  great  learning. 
In  his  Roxana,  however,  which  Dr.  Johnson  has  greatly  extolled,  there  is  certainly  much  false 
taste,  as  Mr.  Warton  "  long  since  observed.  Herrick,  in  his  Hesperides,  has  addressed  a  poem 
to  him  on  the  subject  of  his  great  attainments  and  various  labours. 

Of  Daniel,  who  is  well  known  to  the  lovers  of  our  elder  poetry,  and  valued  for  his  judicious 
reflections  as  well  as  the  sweetness  of  his  language,  an  extensive  account  is  unnecessary.  By 
Spenser's  distinguishing  him  as  "a  new  shepheard  late  up  sprong,"  he  alludes  to  his  first  pub- 


»  By  Meres,  in  his  Wits  Treasury,  1598.    See  also  Brydges,  ut  supr.  p.  213.  ™  Ibid. 

^    "  Sed  quid  eam  [the  Queen]  refero,  quse,  noetro  carmine  maior, 
"  Est  cantanda  tuo,  dulcis  Spencere,  cothurno, 
"  Cuius  inest  uumeris  Hiblasi  eopia  mellis. 
"  Tu  quoq;  nobiscum  (quoniam  tu  noster  Apollo) 
"  Lugentem  solare  Deam.  quoties  Melibcei 
"  Tristia  lacrymulis  preciosis  f  unera  deflet 
«  Die  illi  (tu  naraque  potes  ftelice  camrenai 
**  Arcadas  innumeros,  quanquam  Melibo^us  obiuit, 
"  Prsestantes  superesse  viros,  similes  Melibcei. 
*'  Damcetam  memora,  quo  non  prfficlarior  alter,  &c.*' 

Meliboeus  Thomse  Watsoni,  sive  Ecloga  in  Obitum  Uonoratissimi  Viri,  Domini  Francisci,  "NValsinghauii,  ICquitia 
Aurati,  &c.    4to.    Lond.    J590.    Sign.  D. 

"  See  the  Bibliographia  Poetica,  Art.  Churchyard.  p  Ibid. 

*1  Athen.  Ox.  Fasti,  vol.  1.  col.  144.  '  See  Colin  Clouts  come  home  again,  vcr.  403. 

a  Among  the  Bridgewater  manuscripts. 

t  Among  the  Lambeth  manuscripts  (No.  772-)  there  is  a  valuable  and  curious  work,  entitled  *•  A  Defence  of  the 
Answer  to  Mr.  Alablaster's  Four  Demands  against  a  Treatise  intituled  The  Catholicks  Reply  upon  Bedel's  Answer  to 
Mr.  Alablaster's  four  Demands."  The  Letter  at  the  beginning  is  addressed  *'  to  the  Worshipfull  and  my  loveing  fiiLiid 
Mr.  Ambrose  Jermyn  ;"  and  is  dated,  "  Bury,  this  25'.  February,  1G04,  yo'.  M'orbliipps  in  Christ  Jesus,  VVilham  Bedell. 

•"  Milton's  Smaller  Poctds,  2d  ed.  p.  430. 
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lication,  entitled  "Delia,  contaj niug  ceitayne  sonnets,  with' the  complaint  of  Kosaraond," 
in  1592. 

The  "  last,  though  not  least,"  in  Spenser's  enumeration  of  English  poets,  is  Action;  under 
■which  name  I  believe  Michael  Drayton  is  designed.  Spensei-'s  praise  of  him  as  "a  gentle 
shepheard,"  applies  to  his  "Shepheards  Garland,  fashioned  in  nine  Eglogs,  &c."  published  in 
l.i93.     And  the  subsequent  commendation  ; 

•*  Whise  Muse,  full  of  high  thoughts  invention, 
"  Doth  like  hiinselfe  heroically  soimd  ;  " 

seems  to  point  at  his  "Matilda,  the  faire  and  chaste  daughter  of  the  Lord  Robert  Fitz- 
water,  &c."  published  in  1594  ;  in  the  preface  to  which,  Drayton  informs  "the  true  favorers  of 
Poesie,"  that  their  "  kind  and  favourable  acceptance  of  his  late  discourse  of  the  life  and  death 
of  Piers  Gareston,  emboldened  him  to  publish  this  tragicall  historic  of  his  Matilda."  He  pays 
the  following  compliment  to  Spenser,  at  the  exordium  of  his  Matilda,  in  an  address  to  the 
Queen  : 

''  And  thou,  O  Beta,  soveraigne  of  his  thought ; 

"  Englands  Diana,  let  him  thinke  on  thee  ! 

"  By  thy  perfections  let  his  Muse  he  taught ; 

«  And  ill  his  breast  so  deepe  imprinted  be, 

"  That  he  may  write  of  sacred  Chastitie ; 

"  Though  not  like  Collin  in  thy  Britomart, 

"  Yet  loves  asmuch,  although  he  wants  his  arte" 

Of  the  Ladies  celebrated  in  Colin  Clouts  come  honie  again,  Cynthia,  the  queen,  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous object,  on  account  of  the  praise  applied  as  well  to  her  general  conduct  as  to  her  par- 
ticular sliill  in  "  poetical  composition. — "  Urania,  sister  unto  Astrofell,"  is  Mary,  Countess  of 
Pembroke. — The  "not  lees  praiseworthy"  Theana  is  Anne,  the  third  wife  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  who  died  in  Feb.  1589-90  ;  whose  widow  she  remained  till  death.  Spenser  notices 
her  exemplary  widowhood  in  the  Raines  of  Time,  as  well  as  in  this  Pastoral.  Nor  has  he 
omitted  to  mention  her  authority  at  Court ;  of  which  the  reader  may  see  several  instances  in 
the  Sidney  State-Papers,  especially  in  the  year  1595. — Her  sister  Marian  is  Margaret,  Countess 
of  Cumberland.  To  these  Ladies  Spenser  dedicates  his  Four  Hymns ;  which  circumstance  is 
further  noticed  in  its  place. — MansUia  is  the  Marchioness  of  Northampton,  to  whom  Daplmaiia 
is  inscribed. — Galathea  and  Necera  appear  to  be  Irish  beauties,  whose  names  I  am  not  able  to 
unravel. — To  these  succeeds  the  beautiful  Lady  Kich,  under  the  poetical  name  of  (Stella,  which 
was  given  her  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney  ;  who,  for  *  her  sake,  wrote  the  poem  entitled  AstropM 
and  Stella,  which  was  first  published  in  1591,  and  to  which  Spenser  alludes  : 

*'  Ne  lesse  praisworthie  Stella  do  I  read, 
"  Though  nought  my  praises  of  her  needed  arre, 
"  Whom  verse  of  noblest  shepheard  lately  dead 
*'  Hath  prais'd  and  rais'd  above  each  other  starre.* 

The  early  love  of  Sir  Philip  to  this  Lady  is  converted  into  a  beautiful  fiction,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  in  Spenser's  elegy  on  Sir  Philip's  death.— After  the  commendation  of  Stella,  the 
three  daughters  of  Sir  John  Spenser,  of  whom  an  account  has  been  already  given,  are  intro- 
duced to  the  reader's  admiration.  And  the  list  of  beauties  concludes  with  the  undiscovered 
names  of  FlaiAa  and  Candida. 

The  pastoral  Elegy  of  Astroplel,  devoted  entirely  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and 
written  perhaps  on  the  immediate  occasion  in  1586,  was,  with  Colin  Clouts  come  home  again,  first 
published  also  in  1595.  It  is  "dedicated  to  the  most  beautifuU  and  vertuous  Ladie,  the 
Countess  of  Essex."    This  Lady  had  been  the  wife  of  Sidney,  and  was  now  married  to  the 


»  See  als->  what  has  been  already  stated  in  regard  to  Spenser's  commendation  of  Daniel  p  xxxvii 
w  See  references  to  the  poetical  compositions  of  queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  note  on  Colin  Ctoul's  come  home  aoain, 
ver    lJi8  y      ' 

^  See  the  Biograph.  Brit.  Art.  Spdnei;,  (Philip,)  and  Brydges's  edit,  of  Phillips's  Theatrum  Poetarum  AnffUcanorum. 
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Earl  of  Essex.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  memorable  Sir  Francis  Walsingham.  Sir  Philij 
left  by  her  an  only  daughter.  His  affectionate  attention  to  this  Lady  and  to  l;er  family,  is 
abundantly  shewn  iu  his  Will,  preserved  by  Collins  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Lives  and  Actions  of 
the  Sidneys.  It  had  been  first  proposed  for  Sir  Pliilip  to  marry  a ''  daughter  of  Secretary 
Cecil,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Leicester ;  and  his  own  choice,  in 
earlier  days,  is  said  to  have  been  unsuccessfully  fixed  on  Lady  Rich.  Of  this  latter  circum- 
stance Spenser  makes  an  elegant  use.  It  is  necessary  first  to  refute  an  error  of  a  ludicrous 
kind,  which  ihe  author  of  the  Life  of  Spenser  prefixed  to  Mr.  Church's  edition  of  the  Faerie 
Queene  has  committed,  in  sayiog  that  "  ^  the  grief  of  Stella,  the  Countess  of  Warwick  his  aunt, 
for  her  Astrophel,  (names  which  Sir  Philip  himself  had  rendered  immortal,)  makes  a  large  part 
of  this  tender  poem."  Stella  is  Sir  Philip's  first  love.  And  Spenser  could  not  have  been  a, 
stranger  to  this  honourable  attachment.  Surely  the  poet  would  never  have  thus  described  the 
interview  between  a  nephew  and  an  aunt ! 

"  They  stopt  his  wound,  (too  late  to  stop  it  was  !) 
*'  And  in  their  arines  then  softly  did  him  reare  ; 
"  Then,  as  he  will'd,  unto  his  loved  lass, 
"  His  dearest  love,  him  dolefully  did  beere." 

No.     The  poet,  with  inimitable  pathos,  thus  relates  a  feigned  event, 

•'  To  prove  that  death  their  hearts  cannot  divide, 
*'  Which  living  were  in  love  bo  firmly  tide  ;  " 

He  relates,  that  Stella,  after  many  fruitless  ofSces  of  tenderest  love,  barely  witnessed  tlie  lasl 
pains  of  the  wounded  Astrophel,  and  followed  him  "  like  turtle  chaste ;"  and  then  he  most 
poetically  adds  : 

"  The  Gods,  which  all  things  see,  this  same  beheld  ; 

"  And,  pittying  this  paire  of  lovers  trew, 

"  Transformed  them  there  lying  on  the  field 

"  Into  one  flowre  that  is  both  red  and  blew  : 

"  It  first  growes  red,  and  then  to  blew  doth  fade, 

"  Like  Astrophel,  which  thereinto  was  made. 

"  And  in  the  midst  thereof  a  star  appeares, 

'  As  fairly  formd  as  any  star  in  skyes ; 

"  Resembling  Stella  in  her  freshest  yeares, 

*'  Forth  darting  beames  of  beautie  from  her  eyes  : 

"  And  all  the  day  it  standeth  full  of  deow, 

"  Which  is  the  teares  that  from  her  eyes  did  flow." 

To  this  Elegy  by  Spenser  are  added  the  lamentations  of  Sir  Philip's  sister,  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  under  the  name  of  Clannda ;  and  also  a  collection  of  "  flowers,  that  decked  the 
herse  "  of  Sidney,  by  Lodowick  Bryskett  and  others. 

Adhering  to  the  chronological  order  in  which  Spenser's  poems  were  published,  I  am  now  to 
mention  the  Amoretti  ,;r  Sonnets.  These  are  dated  by  Mr.  Ball  in  1592,  who  also  represents  the 
poet  as  married  in  1593.  But  he  is  mistaken,  I  think,  in  both  respects.  The  Sonnets  were 
certainly  not  published  before  the  year  '  1595,  but  were  written  most  probably  in  the  years 
1592  and  1593  ;  and  appear  to  have  been  sent  from  Ireland,  for  publication,  to  Ponsonby  his 
former  bookseller.  The  dedication  of  them  "  to  the  right  worshipfuU  Robart  Needham,  Knight, 
ascertains  this  point. 

«  Sir, — To  gratulate  your  safb  return  from  Ireland,  I  had  nothing  so  ready,  nor  thought 
any  thing  eo  meet,  aa  these  sweete-conceited  Sonnets,  the  deede  of  that  wel  deserving  gentleman, 
maister  Edmonde  Spwdser  ;  whose  name  sufiiciently  warranting  the  worthinesse  of  the  work, 
I  do  more  confidently  presumt  to  publish  in  his  absence.— This  gentle  JIuse  for  her  former 
perfection  long  wished  for  in  Englande,  now  at  the  length  crossing  the  seas  in  your  happy 

r  CoUins's  Mem.  of  the  Lives  and  Actions  of  the  Sidneys,  p.  113. 

*  Church's  Spenser,  vol.  i.  p.  xxx. 

'See  Chalmers's  Supplemental  Apology  for  the  Believers  in  the  ShaJ<speare-Papcrs,  p.  28.  "On  the  19th  of 
November  1594,  was  entered  for  William  Ponsonbye  in  the  Stationerh'  Registers,  a  poem,  entitled  Amoretti  and 
Epithalamion,  written.not  long  since  by  Edmoad  Spencer." 
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corapanye,  (tho'  to  yourself  unknowne,)  seemeth  to  make  cLoyse  of  you  &c.  Yours  in  all 
dutiful  affection.  "  "^-  ^- ' 

In  these  Sonnets  the  poet  gives  us  the  history  of  his  courtship,  not  of  a  second  Rosalind,  but  of 
a  mistress  eventually  less  obdurate  though  not  less  beautiful ;  whom,  I  conclude,  he  afterwards 
married.  The  Sonnets  indeed  often  breathe  the  conceited  as  well  as  the  delicate  complaints  of 
Petrarch.  Still,  however,  they  are  verses  addressed  to  the  object  of  an  honourable  passion  ; 
verses  dictated  by  the  hopes  of  a  wooer,  who,  testifying  the  most  unbounded  regard  for  his 
mistress,  is  anxious  to  obtain  her  approval  of  his  own  axiom, 

*•  Sweet  is  the  love  that  comes  with  willingness." 

In  the  sixtieth  Sonnet  he  informs  us  that  he  had  then  attained  his  fortieth  year,  and  that  one 
year  had  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  his  love,  which,  referring  to  the  date  of  his  birth, 
was  therefore  in  1592.  The  sixty-second  Sonnet  presents  us  with  an  allusion  to  the  year  that 
was  gone,  and  with  the  poet's  expectation  of  smiling  days  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  his  love. 
That  expectation  reaches  almost  to  reality  in  the  next  Sonnet ;  and,  in  the  sixty-fourth  expands 
itself  into  rapture,  in  enumerating  the  various  charms  of  the  lady,  with  whom  "  he  had  found 
such  grace"  as  to  be  indulged  with  "a  kiss."  The  sixty-fifth  Sonnet  is  an  elegant  specimen  of 
amatory  persuasion  ;  an  invitation  to  wedlock,  in  over-ruling  the  scruples  of  the  lady  who 
"  fondly  fears  to  lose  her  liberty.''  From  this  Sonnet  to  the  eighty-third,  the  aifection  of  the 
lady  seems  no  longer  doubtful,  and  the  poet  is  eloquent  in  gratitude.  The  eighty-third  Sonnet 
implies  the  delicacy  of  his  sentiments  in  respect  to  some  writing,  or  expression,  with  which  the 
lady  might  have  been  offended  ;  a  composition,  as  Mr.  Walker  has  observed,  in  the  very  spirit 
of  Petrarch.  In  the  eighty-fourth  Sonnet,  the  praises  of  the  lady  are  resumed.  In  the  eighty- 
fifth,  the  indignation  of  the  poet  appears  to  be  roused  at  the  "forged  lies,"  with  which  some 
oificioua  babbler  "  had  stirred  up  coals  of  ire  in  his  true  Love."  With  the  three  subsequent 
Sonnets  the  collection  closes  ;  and  these  three  uniformly  deplore  the  absence  of  the  poet  from 
his  mistress. 

The  Epithalamion,  published  together  with  the  Sonnets,  bespeaks  the  happy  termination  of  this 
courtship.  It  was  written,  Spenser  says,  "his  owne  Love's  prayses  to  resound."  He  was 
married,  as  I  suppose,  in  1594  ;  and  though,  at  the  close  of  Colin  Clouts  come  home  again,  he  calls 
on  the  shepherds  to  consider  him  then  as  the  dying  victim  of  Rosalind's  tyi'anny  ;  I  consider  it 
only  as  a  poetical  fiction,  adapted  to  the  subject  of  the  colloquy.  His  strains,  no  doubt,  were 
melancholy  even  in  Ireland,  till  he  met  with  the  fair  '■  Elizabeth,  the  principal  subject  of  bis 
Sonnets  and  of  his  Epithalamion.  That  the  marriage  took  place  in  Ireland,  is  evident  by  the 
address  to  the  nymphs  of  Mulla  in  the  Epitliatamion ;  that  it  was  celebrated  at  Cork,  near  which 
his  castle  of  Kilcolman  was  situated,  may  be  gathered  by  his  appeal,  in  the  same  poem,  to  the 
"  merchants  daughters  of  the  town"  in  behalf  of  his  spouse's  beauty  ;  and  that  the  mistress  and 
the  bride  are  one  and  the  same  person,  may  be  asserted  on  the  comparison,  almost  identical,  of 
personal  accomplishments  in  the  sixty-fourth  Sonnet  and  in  the  171st  and  following  verses  ia  the 
EpUlialMmion. 

To  those,  wfio  would  deny  that  the  Sonnets  of  Spenser  are  not  addressed  to  the  object  of  his 
love,  I  can  only  recommend  the  separation  of  the  Ejnthalamion  from  the  Sonnets  ;  requesting, 
however,  at  the  same  time  a  satisfactory  answer,  why  the  poet  should  have  thus  transmitted 
them  to  postei'ity,  united. 

The  marriage  is  described  to  have  taken  place  on  St.  Bamabas's  day  ;  which  I  suppose  to  be 
that  of  1594.     Of  the  estimation  in  which  Spenser  held  the  charms  of  his  beautiful  Elizabeth, 


k  That  the  name  of  his  mistress  was  Elizaheth  is  evident  by  the  discrimination  which  he  mates,  in  his  seyenty-fourtb 
Sonnet,  between  his  love,  his  mother,  and  his  queen  ;  all  bearing  that  ' '  happy  name :  " 

*'  Tile  which  three  times  thrise  happy  hath  me  made 

*'  With  guifts  of  body,  fortune,  and  of  mind. 

**  Ye  three  Elizabeths  for  ever  live, 

*'  That  three  such  graces  did  unto  me  give  " 
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an  einiDent  proof,  besides  those  apparent  in  tlie  Sonnets,  occurs  in  the  second  part  of  the  Faerie 
Queene,  which  was  published  in  1506,  but  had  been  written  before  the  eightieth  Sonnet  was 
composed.  He  ranlcs  her  with  the  three  Graces ;  at  the  same  time  not  concealing  the 
lowliness  of  her  origin  : 

"  Such  were  those  goddesses  which  ye  did  see  : 

•'  But  that/ourlh  Mayd,  which  there  amidst  them  traced, 

"  Who  cau  aread  what  creature  mote  she  bee, 

"  Wiiether  a  creature,  or  a  goddesse  graced 

•'  With  heavenly  gifts  from  heven  first  enraced  J 

"  But  whatso  sure  she  was,  she  worthy  was 

"  To  be  the  Fourth  witli  those  Three  other  placed  : 

"  Yet  was  she  certes  but  a  countrey  lasse  ; 
"  Yet  she  all  other  countrey  lasses  far-  did  passe."— Ji'acr.  Qti.  vi.  x.  25, 

These  lines  had  been  written  during  the  period  of  courtship  ;  for,  in  his  eightieth  Sonnet,  he 
aUeges  that,  tired  with  his  long  race  through  Faery  land  wliich  his  six  books  compile,  he  wishes 
to  refresh  himself ;  and,  in  his  retirement,  to  divert  his  muse  with  the  subject  of  his  own 
Love's  praise,  adapted  to  strains  of  suitable  humLUty  : 

"  But  let  her  prayses  yet  be  low  and  meane, 
"  Fit  for  the  haudmayd  of  the  Faery  Queene." 

That  Spenser  was  a  batchelor,  before  he  was  married  to  this  person,  I  am  persuaded  by  the 
circumstance  of  no  love-verses  having  been  addressed  by  him,  iu  the  interval  between  the 
faithlessness  of  Rosalind  and  his  introduction  to  Elizabeth,  to  any  other  lady.  Some'  biographers 
it  seems,  have  asserted,  without  authority,  that,  having  lost  his  first  wife,  the  courtship  of  a 
second  gave  rise  to  the  Amoretti. 

The  absence,  which  the  three  concluding  Sonnets  mention,  is  believed  by  the  author  of  the 
Life  prefixed  to  Mr.  Church's  edition  of  the  Faerie  Queene  to  allude  to  Spenser's  visit  to 
England,  in  July  or  August  159G,  soon  after  his  marriage,  which  he  dates  in  that  year  ;  in  order 
to  print  the  second  part  of  his  Faerie  Queene,  and  the  other  Poems  which  remain  to  be  noticed. 
But  to  this  supposition  I  cannot  accede.  Spenser  must  have  been  married  at  least  as  soon  as 
at  the  period  I  have  mentioned  ;  as  the  account  of  children  which  he  left,  and  the  interference 
of  the  Privy  Council  in  behalf  of  them  and  of  their  mother,  presently  cited,  will  justify  me  in 
believing. 

The  Four  Hymns  on  Love  and  Beauty,  which  prove  the  author's  zealous  attachment  to  the 
Platonick  school,  are  dated  at  Greenwich,  Sep.  1.  1596,  and  are  dedicated  to  the  Countesses  of 
Cumberland  and  Warwick  ;  the  name  of  the  latter,  however,  being  mistaken  by  the  printer  or 
the  poet ;  as  the  Countess  of  Warwick  was  certainly  •"  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Francis  Earl  of 
Bedford.  These  sisters  were  also  addressed  by  Henry  Constable  in  a  '  Sonnet,  descriptive  of 
their  uncommon  accomplishments.  The  Hymns,  as  the  poet  informs  us,  "  were  written  iu  the 
greener  times  of  his  youth;"  and  are  intended  as  a  warning  to  thoughtless  lovers,  in  the 
repeated  reference  which  he  makes  in  them  to  his  own  distress  and  disappointment  in  respect 
to  Rosalind. 

In  the  same  year  his  Prothalamion  was  printed  ;  a  poem,  or  spousal  verse,  in  honour  of  the 
double  maiTiage  of  the  Ladies  Elizabeth  and  Catherine  Somerset  to  H.  Gilford  and  W.  Peter, 
Es(]^uires.    And  here  he  again  notices,  with  commendable  pride,  his  honourable  descent : 


c  See  Chalmers's  Supplemental  Apology,  p.  30. 

d  See  the  note  on  the  Ruines  of  Time,  ver.  244.    And  CoUins's  Mem.  of  the  Lives  and  Actions  of  the  Sidneys,  p.  40. 
•  I  cite  the  close  of  this  Sonnet,  from  a  manuscript  of  Constabls's  poetry  in  my  possession  :  It  is  the  third  of  seven 
8onnet3  written  "  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  perticular  ladies  whom  the  author  most  honoureth." 

"  To  the  Countesses  of  Cumberland  and  Warwieke,  sisters; 
"  Sisters  of  spotlesse  fame  1  of  whom  alone 
"  Rlalitiouse  tongues  take  pleasure  to  speake  well  ; 
«  How  should  I  you  commend,  when  eyther  one 
«  All  things  in  heaven  and  earth  so  far  exccH. 
"  The  highest  praise  that  1  can  give  is  thia, 
**  That  one  of  you  like  to  the  other  is." 
d  2 
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••  At  length  they  all  to  mery  London  came, 
•'  To  mery  London,  my  most  kyndly  nurse, 
«  That  to  me  gave  this  lifes  first  native  sourse, 
"  Though  from  another  place  I  take  my  name, 
"  Au  house  of  auncient  fame." 

The  exertions  of  the  Jiarl  of  Essex  in  the  expedition  to  Cadiz,  are  also  ingeniously  introduced 

into  this  elegant  little  Poem. 

In  the  same  year  likewise,  the  second  part  of  the  Faerie  Queene  appeared  ;  which  had  been 

entered  for  the  same  bookseller  in  the  Stationers'  Registers  '  on    the  20th  January,  1693-6. 

And  a  new  edition  of  the  former  part  accompanied  it.     Of  tlie  remaining  six  books,  which 

would  have  completed  Spenser's  original  design,  two  imperfect  Cantos  0/  MutahiUiie  are  the 

only  parts  with  which  the  publiok  has  been  gratified  ;  and  which  were  first  inserted  in  the 

folio   edition  of  the  Faerie  Queene  in  1609,  as  a  part  of  the  lost  Book,  entitled  The  Legend  of 

Constancy.     Sir  James  "Ware  informs  us,  in  his  Preface  to  Spenser's  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland, 

which  he  printed  at  Dublin  in  1633,  that  the  poet  finished  the  latter  part  of  the  Faerie 

Queene  in  Ireland  ;  "  which  was  soone  after  unfortunately  lost  by  the  disorder  and  abuse  of 

his  servant,  whom  he  had  sent  before  him  into  England  ;"  being  then  a  rehellibm,  as  Camden's 

words  are,  e  laribus  ejectus  et  bonis  spoliatus.     Fenton,  in  his  notes  on  Waller's  poems,  considers 

the  assertion  of  Sir  James  Ware  as  entitled  to  no  credit.     "  Instead  of  deploring,"  he  says, 

"  the  fate  of  those  six  books  wliich  are  sujiposed  to  be  lost,  I  am  entirely  of  opinion  with 

Mr.  Dryden,  that,  upon  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  death,  Spenser  was  deprived  both  of  means  and 

spirit  to  accomplish  his  design.     The  story  of  their  being  lost  in  his  voyage  from  Ireland, 

seems  to  be  a  fiction  borrowed  from  the  fate  of  Terence's  Comedies,  which  itself  has  the  air  of 

a  fiction,  or  at  best  is  but  a  hearsay  that  passed  upon  the  biographers  without  due  examination." 

Dr.  Birch  contends,  "  that  tliis   ingenious  poet   and  commentator  will  scarce  convince   his 

readers,  that  tlie  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  an  event   suflacient  to  prevent  Spenser  from 

finishing  his  Poem,  when  it  is  evident  that  he  gave   the  world,  after  the  loss  of  his  patron, 

iix  books  of  it ;  at  the  same  time  promising  the  rest,  of  which  we  actually  have  remaining  two 

Cantos  upon  Mutabiliti/,  equal,  if  not  superiour,  to  any  of  the  rest ;  and  two  stanzas  of  another 

Canto.     And  the  authority  of  so  considerable  a  writer  as  Sir  James  Ware,  who  lived  near  the 

time  and  was  in  a  situation  of  informing  himself  about  the  fact,  cannot  justly  be  rejected  as 

a  mere  unsupported  hearsay,  propagated  vMhout  due  examination.     It  is  true  in  the  33d  Sonnet  of 

his  Amoretti,  written  about  the  year  1592,  [and  addressed  to  his  friend  Lodowick  Bryskett,]  he 

speaks  of  the  finishing  of  his  Faerie  Queene  as  prevented  by  tlie  cruelty  of  his  mistress  ;  and  in 

the  80th  he  desires  a  little  refreshment  after  so  long  a  task,  as  that  of  compiling  the  first  six 

books  of  that  Poem,  and  leisure  to  sing  his  '  love's  sweet  praise  ; '  the  contemplation  of  whose 

beauty  would  '  raise  his  spirit,'  and  enable  him  to  undertake  his  second  Work 

'  With  strong  endevour  and  attention  dew." 

But  these  Sonnets,  allowing  the  subjects  of  them  to  have  been  real  facts  and  not  poetical 
fiction,  were  composed  at  least  five  or  six  years  before  the  last  six  books  of  the  Faerie  Queene 
are  supposed  to  liave  been  lost ;  an  interval  long  enough  for  so  ready  and  inexhaustible  a 
genius  as  our  author's  to  complete  them,  whose  years  bore  no  proportion  to  the  number  and 
perfection  of  liis  works.  For  tlie  loss  of  those  books  could  not  have  happened  till  after  1596, 
because  he  mentions,  in  the  title-page  of  the  edition  of  that  year,  that  the  Poem  would  contain 
Ttcdne  Booh.  But  they  must  have  perished,  as  Sir  James  Ware  intimates,  when  he  sent  liis 
servant  to  England  in  1598,  before  his  own  last  journey  thither  from  Ireland,  upon  the  plunder- 
ing of  his  estate  by  the  rebels  there." 

To  these  observations  tlie  author  of  the  Life  of  Spenser  in  the  Biographia  Britannica  makes 
the  following  reply.  "  I  believe  the  reader  is  beforehand  with  me  in  his  censure  of  Dr.  Birch's 
reasoning,  which  is  so  notoriously  inconsistent  with  the  fact.  The  Faerie  Queene  was  s  begun  in 
1579  at  latest ;  the  first  three  books  were  finished  in  1590  ;  and  the  next  three  in  1596.    This 


'  Chalmers's  Supplemental  Apology,  &c.  ut  supr.  e  See  betore,  p  xx. 
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last,  not  to  insist  on  the  whole  space,  is  an  interval  of  six  years,  which  is  above  twice  the  length 
of  Spenser's  life  after  1596.  Thus  the  doctor's  argument,  we  see,  instead  of  strengthening 
the  testimony  of  Sir  James  "Ware,  serves  rather  to  weaken  it,  and  at  the  same  time  confirms 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fenton,  that  they  were  never  finished  ;  which  therefore  we  Jiave  embraced." 
Of  a  similar  opinion  was  the  late  Dr.  Farmer.  "  It  is  a  •"  question  of  long  standing,"  says  that 
learned  critick,  "whether  a  part  of  the  Fmrie  Queens  hath  been  hst,  or  whether  the  work  was 
left  unfinished :  which  may  effectually  be  answered  by  a  single  quotation.  William  Browne 
published  some  poems  in  fol.  1616,  under  the  name  of  Britannia's  Pastorals ;— in  one  of  which 
(B.  ii.  Song  i.)  he  thus  speaks  of  Spenser  : 

"  He  sung  th'  heroicke  knights  of  faiery  land 

"  In  lines  so  elegant,  of  sucla  command, 

"  That  had  the  Thracian  plaid  but  halfe  so  wt*H 

'*  He  had  not  left  Eurydice  in  hell. 

"  But,  e're  he  ended  his  melodious  song, 

'•  An  host  of  angels  flew  the  clouds  among, 

"And  rapt  this  swan  from  his  attentive  mates, 

'"  To  make  him  one  of  their  associates 

"  In  heaven's  fair  quire  ;  where  now  he  sings  the  praise 

"  Of  Him  that  is  the  first  and  last  of  dales." 

I  may  add,  to  this  testimony  cited   by  Dr.  Farmer,  the  same  remark  made  by  Sir  Aston 
Cokain,  in  his  Poems,  published  in  1658,  p.  8. 

"  If  honour'd  Colin,  thou  hadst  liv'd  so  long 
"  As  to  havejinished  thy  Faery  Song, 
"  Not  ouely  mine  but  all  tongues  would  confess, 
*'  Thou  hadst  exceeded  old  Msonidea." 

But,  however  these  extracts  may  seem  to  affect  the  authority  of  Sir  James  Ware,  I  shall  pro- 
duce the  evidence  of  a  writer,  anteriour  to  Browne  and  Cokain,  in  support  of  the  narration  that 
some  of  Spenser's  papers  were  destroyed  in  the  rebellion  of  1598  ;  among  which  we  may  sup- 
pose certain  parts  of  the  remaining  six  books  of  the  Faerie  Queene  to  have  existed.  We  find 
that  many  detached  parts  of  the  first  three  books  of  the  Poem  had  been'  seen  by  several 
friends  of  Spenser,  long  before  the  publication  of  them  in  1590.  The  same  circumstance  might 
have  happened  in  regard  to  the  concluding  books  ;  although  I  do  not  mean  to  contend  that 
they  were  finished,  or,  to  use  the  expression  of  Spenser  to  his  friend  Bryskett  in  regard  to  the 
first  six  books,  that  they  were  compiled,  that  is,  collected  into  order  for  publication.  The  evi- 
dence which  I  offer,  has  escaped  the  notice  of  all  who  have  written  on  this  interestino-  subject. 
It  is  the  evidence  of  a  writer  contemporary  with  Spenser;  of  a  writer  highly''  respected  as  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman,  John  (afterward  Sir  John)  Stradling  ;  the  friend  of  Camden  and  Sir 
John  Harington.  He  appears  as  an  author  in  1597.  in  1607  he  Tpuhlished  Bpigrammatum  Libri 
guatuor ;  of  which  epigrams  many  were  evidently  written  before  that  year.  He  thrice 
addresses  Spenser  in  this  collection  ;  and,  in  the  following  lines,  clearly,  however  quaintly, 
bears  testimony  to  a  loss  which  must  ever  be  deplored. 

"  Ad  Edm.  Spencer  eximium -poetsivii,  de  exempi.ae.ibus  suis   auiEusDAM  manusckiptis, 
ah  Sibernicis  edegibus  igne  crematis,  in  Hibernica  defectione. 

"  Ingenij  tantum  noram  tibi  flumen,  vt  ipsum 

*'  Absumi  flammis  non  aotuisse  putem. 
"  Flumen  at  ingenij  partim  tibi  sorbuit  ignis: 

*'  Qualis,  qui  flumen  devoret,  ignis  erat? 
"  Sylvestris  populus  sylvestres  inijcit  ignes : 

*'  Talibus  obsistunt  flumina  nulla  pyris." 

Epigr.  Lib.  iii,  p.  100. 

Two  years  after  tJu publication  of  these  Epigrams,  the  only  manuscripts  of  Spenser  which  had 
escaped  the  fury  of  rebels  were  given  to  the  publick,  as  I  have  already  stated,  under  the  title  of 
part  of  the  Legend  of  Constancy. 

While  Spenser  was  in  England  in  1596,  he,  without  doubt,  presented  his  political  treatise, 


*■  Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakspeare.  i  See  before,  p.  xxviii.  ^  Wood's  Athen,  Ox.  vol.  i.  col.  504. 
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The  View  of  the  StuU  of  Ireland,  to  the  queen,  the  great  officers  of  state,  and  others.  I  thus 
account  for  the  manuscript  copy  of  the  treatise  in  the  Lambeth  library  ;  and  for  that  which  was 
found  among  the  Lord  Keeper  Egerton's  papers,  and  now  belongs  to  the  Marquis  of  Stafford ; 
and  for  that  also  which  exists  in  the  Publick  Library  at '  Cambridge.  That  this  treatise  was 
finished  in  1596,  is  proved  by  the  date  which  Sir  James  "Ware  has  prefixed  to  it  in  the  first 
edition  of  it  in  1633,  published  at  Dublin  from  a  manuscript  in  Archbishop  Usher's  library  ;  and 
by  the  concurrent  dates  of"  four  manuscripts,  which  I  have  inspected.  In  one  of  these  manu- 
scripts, a "  note  is  inserted  in  an  old  and  probably  coeval  hand-writing,  which  relates,  that 
Spenser  at  that  time  held  the  following  office  in  Ireland.  "  This  booke  was  written  by  Edward 
[Edmund]  Spencer,  Clarke  oftlie  Counsell  of  the  Province  of  Mounster  in  Irland  in  auo  1596."  To 
this  office  Mr.  Boyle  has  been  believed  to  be  the  immediate  successour  of  the  poet.  But  I  find 
that  Lodowick  Bryskett,  the  friend  of  Spenser,  was  possessed  of  this  situation  after  him.  Fol 
it  is  affirmed,  in  Lodge's  Peerage  of  Ireland,  that"  Bryskett  surrendered  the  office  of  Clerk  to  the 
Council  of  Munster  on  March  31.  IfiOO,  in  order  that  the  queen  might  give  it  to  Mr.  Boyle, 
together  with  the  custody  of  the  Signet  of  the  Province. 

The  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland  exhibits  Spenser  as  a  most  interesting  writer  in  prose,  as  well 
as  a  politician  of  very  extensive  knowledge,  and  an  antiquary  of  various  and  profound  erudi- 
tion. It  was  probably  composed  at  the  command  of  the  queen  ;  several  representations  of  the 
disorders  in  Ireland,  and  several  plans  of  reformation,  written  perhaps  not  without  prejudice, 
and,  I  may  add,  (considering  the  behaviour  of  Desmond,  Tyrone,  and  their  adherents,)  not 
without  hypocrisy, 'having  been  presented  to  the  English  government.  Sir  James  Ware 
dedicated  his  publication  of  this  treatise  to  Lord  Wentworth,  then  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland ; 
to  whom  he  relates,  that  "  the  former  turbulent  and  tempestuous  times,  with  the  miseries  of 
several  Idndes  incident  unto  them,  are  fully  set  out,  and  to  the  life,  by  Mr.  Spenser,  with  a 
discovery  of  their  causes  and  remedies,  being  for  the  most  part  excellent  grounds  of  reforma- 
tion. And  so  much  may  be  justly  expected  from  him  in  regard  of  his  long  abode,  and  expe- 
rience of  this  kingdome."  In  the  Preface  Sir  James  further  observes,  that  Spenser's  "  proofes, 
although  most  of  them  conjecturall,  concerning  the  original  of  the  language,  customes  of  the 
nation,  and  the  first  peopling  of  the  severall  parts  of  the  Hand,  are  full  of  good  reading,  and 
doe  shew  a  sound  judgement.  Tliey  may  be  further  confirmed  by  comparing  them  with 
Richard  Creagh's  Booke  De  linguA,  Ilibernicd,  wliich  is  yet  extant  in  the  original  manuscri|it, 
and  although  mixed  with  matter  of  story  leaning  too  much  to  some  fabulous  traditions,  yet  in 
other  respects  worthy  of  light.  Touching  the  generall  scope  intended  by  the  author  for  the 
reformation  of  abuses  and  ill  customes,  this  we  may  say;  that  although  very  many  have 
taken  paines  in  tlie  same  subject,  during  the  raigne  of  Queene  Elizabeth,  and  some  before,  as 
the  author  of  the  book  intituled  Solus  Populi,  and  after  him  Patrick  Finglas,  chiefe  baron  of  the 
Exchequer  here  and  afterwards  chiefe  lustice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  yet  none  came  so  neete 
to  the  best  grounds  for  reformation,  a  few  passages  excepted,  as  Spenser  hath  done  in  this." 

From  this  favourable  opinion  the  editor  of  Sir  James  "Ware's  i  works  in  English  dissents. 
He  allows  that  there  are  some  things  in  it  very  well  written,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  poli- 
tical design  of  reducing  Ireland  to  the  due  obedience  of  the  English  Crown  ;  yet  that,  in  the 

I  Numb  Dfl.  10.  60. 

"»  1  The  Lambeth  MS.  2.  The  Marquis  of  Stafford's  MS.  3.  The  Pub.  Lib.  Cambriaire  MS.  4.  Gonville  and  Cains 
Col.  MS — The  manuscript  in  the  Library  of  Trin.  Coll.  Dnblin,  I  am  informed,  bears  the  same  date.— Bi8lir>p 
Nicholson,  in  his  Irish  Ilisiorical  Library,  has  made  a  great  mistake  in  relating  that  Spenser's  treatise  extends  tlie 
account  of  Ireland  "  to  the  year  1600,"  and  that  it  is  "  dedicated  to  King  James  the  first."    Dubl.  edit.  8vo.  1724.  p.  4. 

n  In  the  Library  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge  ;  now  numbered,  188. 

»  Vol.  i.  p.  81.  edit,  1754. 

P  Among  the  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton's  manuscripts,  which  now  belong  to  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  there  is  a  curinns 
treatise  of  this  kind,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  petition  by  the  author  in  favour  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone.  It  is  dated  in 
l.'i94.  and  the  authors  name  is  Tho.  Lee.  It  is  entitled  "  A  Briefe  Declaration  of  the  Gouerment  of  Irelande,  opening 
many  Corruptions  in  y«  same  ;  discouering  ye  discontentments  of  the  Irishry,  and  the  causes  mouing  theis  expected 
ti-onbles  :  And  shewing  meanes  how  to  establish  quietnes  in  that  kingdome  honorably,  to  your  Ma"'^  profit  without  any 
encrease  of  charge." 

q  Vol.  iii.  p.  327.  Keating,  Walsh,  and  O'Flaherty,  object  principally  to  the  mistakes  of  Spenser  in  regard  to  bi« 
deducing  the  original  of  several  absolutely  Irish  families  from  England  and  Wales.  See  Walsh's  Preface  to  his  Protpecl 
Hfthe  State  0/  Treland,  :6e2.    And  OTIaherty's  Oot^is,  &c.    1685.  P.  iii.  c.  77. 
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history  and  antiquities  of  the  country,  he  is  often  miserably  mistaken,  and  seems  to  have 
indulged  rather  the  fancy  and  licence  of  a  poet  than  the  judgement  and  fidelity  requisite  for  an 
liistorian  ;  besides  liis  want  of  moderation.  If  this  character,  Dr.  Birch  observes,  be  a  true 
one,  we  have  the  less  reason  to  regret  that  Spenser  did  not  finish  another  treatise,  which  he 
promised  at  the  conclusion  of  his  View,  expressly  upon  the  antiquities  of  Ireland.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  more  than  half  a  century,  he,  who  subscribes  not  to  the  preceding  remark,  will  find 
many  supporters  of  his  dissent.  " '  Civilization,"  says  a  modern  writer,  (who  with  great  learning 
and  success  has  discussed  the  Antiquities  vf  Ireland,)  "  having  almost  obliterated  every  vestige 
of  our  ancient  manners,  the  remembrance  of  them  is  only  to  be  found  in  Spenser;  so  that  he 
may  be  considered,  at  this  day,  as  an  Irish  antiquary."  I  join  sincerely  in  the  wish  of  Sir 
James  "Ware,  that  this  treatise  had,  in  some  passages,  been  tempered  with  more  moderation  ; 
but,  as  Sir  James  remarks,  "  the  troubles  and  miseries  of  the  time  when  he  wrote  it,  doe  partly 
excuse  him."  In  some  manuscripts  of  the  Treatise  which  I  have  seen,  the  severity  indeed  of 
Spenser  as  well  in  respect  to  certain  families,  as  to  the  nation  in  general,  is  considerably  ampli- 
fied. But  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  specify  every  particular  of  dormant,  and  perhaps 
not  justifiable,  harshness.  It  is  evident  that  Sir  James  Ware  also  had  seen  more  than  one 
manuscript  of  the  treatise  ;  as  he  selects  a  various  reading  from  the  best.  And,  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College  at  Dublin,  there  is  a  manuscript  of  it,  which,  in  the  construction  of  some  of 
the  sentences,  and  in  other  instances,  differs,  as  I  have  been  '  informed,  from  the  printed  copy  ; 
and  abounds  with  corrections  and  interlineations. 

This  treatise,  the  result  of  nice  observation  and  minute  inquiry,  wears  the  appearance  of 
having  been  composed  in  England  in  1596.  For  it  opens  with  Eudoxus's  address  to  Irenseus, 
under  the  latter  of  which  names  Spenser  intends  himself,  in  the  following  manner  :  "  But  if 
that  countrey  of  Ireland,  whence  you  lately  came,  be  of  so  goodly  and  commodious  a  soyl  as  you 
report,  I  wonder  that  no  course  is  taken  for  the  turning  thereof  to  good  purposes,  and  reducing 
that  nation  to  better  government  and  civility."  And  it  is  probable  that  Spenser  expected 
considerable  promotion,  in  consequence  of  the  zeal  and  ability  which  he  had  thus  displayed 
as  a  politician  ;  for  he  tells  us,  in  his  Prothalamion,  published  in  1596,  of  his  "  sullen  care 

"  Through  discontent  of  his  long  fruHlesse  slay 
'*  Tn  Princes  Court,  and  expectation  vain 
"  Of  idle  hopes,  &c." 

He  had  arrived  in  England,  we  may  suppose,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  for  the  ■  entry 
of  the  second  edition  of  the  Faerie  Queene  in  the  Stationers'  Registers  will  countenance  this 
opinion  ;  and  the  Prothalamion,  as  is  evident  at  the  commencement  of  it,  was  written  in  the 
summer  of  that  year. 

In  1597  he  is  "said  to  have  returned  to  Ireland.  And  he  returned,  probably,  with  the 
expectation  of  passing  his  days  in  comfort  with  his  family  at  Kilcolman.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  destined  to  an  honourable  situation.  For  Jlr.  Malone  has  discovered  a  Letter 
from  queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Irish  government,  dated  the  last  day  of  September  I5U8, 
recommending  Ppenser  to  be  Sheriff  of  Cork.  But,  in  the  next  month,  the  rebellion  of  the 
treacherous  Tyrone  burst  forth  with  irresistible  fury  ;  and  occasioned  the  immediate  flight- 
of  Spenser  and  his  family  from  Kilcolman.  In  the  confusion  attending  this  calamity,  one  of 
Iiis  children  appears  to  have  been  left  behind.  The  rebels,  after  having  carried  off  the  goods 
•burnt  the  house,  and  this  infant  in  it.  Spenser  arrived  in  England  with  a  heart  broken  in 
consequence  of  these  misfortunes,  and  died  in  the  January  following ''. 

'  The  observation  of  theRev.  Edward  Ledwich  to  Joseph  Cooper  Walker,  Esq  ;   communicated  to  me  by  the  Vitter. 

»  By  Mr.  Cooper  Walker ;  who  also  transmitted  to  me  a  considerable  specimen  of  this  manuscript,  which  was 
obligingly  transcribed  by  Dr.  Barrett,  the  learned  librarian  of  the  College. 

'  Viz.  on  the  20.  Jan.  159S-6. 

«  Biofrraph.  Brit. 

"  See  the  conversation  between  Ben  Jonson  and  Dnimmond  of  Hawthomden,  presently  citea. 

y  "In  opposition  to  the  monumental  inscription  in  Westminster  Abbey,"  says  Mr.  Chalmers,  "I  concur  with  Sir 
James  Ware,  and  Mr.  Malone,  in  saying,  that  Spenser  died  in  1590,  though  towards  the  end  rather  than  the  beginning 
of  that  year  :  For  the  preface  of  Belvidere,  or,  Gariirn  of  the  Muses,  which  was  printed  in  16(1(1,  speaks  of  Spenser  as  an 
extant  poet."    Suppl.  Apolog.  p.  34,  35.    But  this  is  not  correct.     The  date  of  1593  on  tlie  monument  is  righL      And 
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The  date  of  Spenser's  death,  together  with  some  circumstances  attending  it,  has  often  been 
mis-stated.  The  precise  day  of  his  death  is  now  asserted,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  following 
authority  communicated  by  the  learned  and  reverend  John  Brand,  Secretary  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  ;  which  exists  in  the  title-page  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Faerie  Queetie,  now 
in  his  possession,  and  which  appears  to  have  belonged  originally  to  Henry  Capell ;  after  whose 
autograph,  the  date  of  1598  is  added.  After  the  name  of  Ed.  Spenser  in  the  title-page,  the 
following  invaluable  anecdote  is  preserved  :  "  Qui  obiit  apud  diversorium  in  platea  Regia, 
apud  Westmouasterium  iuxta  London,  16°.  die  Jauuarij  1598°.  Juxtaq ;  Geffereum  Chaucer,  in 
eadem  Ecclesia  supradict.  (Honoratissimi  Comitis  Essexise  impensis)  sepelit[ur.]"  Henry 
Capell  has  added  apud  dixersorium  in  the  paler  ink  with  which  his  own  name  is  written.  It 
appears  then  that  the  testimony  of  Camden,  in  regard  to  the  place  of  Spenser's  death,  is 
correct ;  which  was  in  King-street,  Westminster,  as  he  relates  ;  and  not,  as  ^  others  in  opposition 
to  bis  authority  have  reported,  in  King-street,  Dublin.  It  appears  also  that  he  died  at  on  im 
or  lodging-house,  "  apud  diversorium,"  in  which  he  and  his  family  had  probably  been  fixed  from 
the  time  of  their  arrival  in  England.  It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Capell  should  have  omitted 
to  notice  a  single  circumstance  of  the  extreme  poverty  in  which  Spenser  is  said  to  have  died, 
if  the  bitterest  circumstances  of  that  kind  had  really  attended  his  death.  The  burial  having 
been  ordered  at  the  charge  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  may  surely  be  considered  as  a  mark  of  that 
nobleman's  respect  for  the  poet,  without  proving  that  the  poet  was  starved.  Of  the  man  who 
had  thus  perished  a  remarkable  funeral'  might  seem  almost  mockery;  and  yet  the  pall  was  held 
up  by  some  of  the  poets  of  the  time. 

But  Camden  has  said,  that  Spenser  returned  to  England,  poor ;  "  in  Angliam  inops  reversiis." 
Deprived,  by  a  general  calamity,  of  his  property  in  the  province  of  Munster  ;  he  was,  if  we  con- 
trast his  situation  with  better  days,  undoubtedly  poor.  Yet  was  he  not  without  the  certainty 
of  at  least  a  decent  subsistence  ;  and,  I  am  persuaded,  was  not  without  friends.  His  annual 
pension  of  fifty  pounds,  granted  him  by  the  queen,  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  barbarous  kerns 
of  Munster  ;  a  sum  by  no  means  inconsiderable  in  those  days.  And  we  may  at  least  believe, 
that  a  plundered  servant  of  the  Crown  would  not  pass  unnoticed  by  the  government,  either  in 
regard  to  a  permanent  compensation,  or  to  immediate  relief  if  requisite.  But  the  numerous 
narrators  of  Spenser's  death,  both  "in  prose  and  rhyme,"  have  determined  to  give  an  un- 
bounded meaning  to  Camden's  inops;  and  have  accordingly  represented  the  poet  as  dying  in 
extreme  indigence  and  want  of  bread.  Nor  are  the  melancholy  accounts  of  these  narratoi-s 
unattended  with  a  prefatory  remark  on  his  life,  which  confutes  itself.  Camden  says  generally 
that,  by  a  fate  peculiar  to  poets,  Spenser  was  always  poor.  But  he  notices  no  other  situation  tliat 
Spenser  held  than  tlie  secretaryship  under  Lord  Grey.  Thus  the  author  of  his  Life  in  the  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica  says,  "that  this  admirable  poet  and  worthy  gentleman  had  struggled  with 
poverty  all  his  life-time."  And  thus,  in  the  notes  to  that  life,  are  cited  the  pretended  cor- 
roborations of  the  fa  t,  which  Dr.  Bii-ch  and  the  author  of  the  Life  prefixed  to  Mr.  Church's 
edition  of  the  Faerie  Queene  have  triumphantly  produced  from  an  old  play,  entitled  The 
Return  from  Parnassus,  &c.  acted  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1606  ;  and  from  Fletcher's 
Purple  Island,  a  poem  printed  in  1633 :  in  the  former  of  which,  the  "  soile,"  that  isj  England,  is 
described  as 

•'  Denying  maintenance  for  his  deare  relief," 
and  as 

"Scarce  deigning  to  shut  up  his  dying  eye:" 

And  in  the  latter,  he  is  exhibited  to  the  pity  of  the  reader,  as  one,  whom  though  all  the  Graces 
and  Sluses  nurst  and  all  the  great  and  learned  admired. 


Mr.  :Malone  has  since  admitted  that  Spenser  died  in  London,  between  the  Isl  o/ January  and  the  Solli  of  March,  i;S8  9 
See  his  edit,  of  Uryden's  Prose-Worlcs,  Tol.  3.  p.  93. 

•  Gibber's  Live-  of  the  Poets.  Warton's  Observ.  on  Spenser,  vol.  IL  p.  251.  Brydges's  edition  of  PhiUips's  Theatrum 
Poet    .AnRlic.  p.  I56,&o. 

»  "  Pnetis  funus  ducentibus,"  as  Camden  relates.  See  also  the  translation  of  his  Hisf.  o/Q.  Eliz.  p.  36.5.  "  His  heares 
[was]  attended  by  poets,  and  mom-nfuU  elegies  and  poems  with  the  pens  that  wrote  them  thrown  into  his  tomb." 
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•'  Yet  all  his  hopes  were  ei-ost,  all  suits  denied  ; 
"  Discourag'd,  scorn'd,  his  writings  vilified ; 
"  Pdoi  ly  \poore  man)  he  liv'd  ;  poorly  (poore  man)  he  died." 

To  these  may  be  added  the  lamentation  of  Jos.  Hall,  another  poet,  in  his  address  to  Dr.  "Will. 
Bedell  on  his  pastoral  "in  Spenser's  style,"  entitled  "A  Protestant  Memorial,  &c."  first 
published  in  1713. 

"  Thine  be  his  ISpenser's'}  Verse ;  not  his  Reward  be  thine  I 

"  Ah  !  me,  that,  after  unbeseeming  care 

*'  And  seeret  want  which  bred  his  last  misfare, 

*'  His  relicks  dear  obscurely  tombed  lien 

*'  XJnder  unwritten  stones,  that  who  goes  by 

**  Cannot  once  read,  Lo  1  here  doth  Collin  lie .'" 

But  all  these  remarks  are  far  exceeded  by  Mr.  Pennant,  who  has  conjectured,  that  what  had 
'been  puhlished  in  1590  might  have  been  composed  in  consequence  of  his  distresses  at  a  subsequent 
period  !  Speaking  of  the  portrait  of  Spenser  at  Dupplin  Castle,  he  calls  the  poet  "  ■>  the  sweet, 
the  melancholy,  romantick  bard  of  a  romantick  queen  ;  the  moral,  romantick  client  of  the 
moral,  romantick  patron.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  ;  fated  to  pass  his  days  in  dependence,  or  in 
struggling  against  adverse  fortune,  in  a  country  insensible  to  his  merit ;  either  at  Court '  to  lose 
good  days,  &c.'  or  in  Ireland  to  be  tantalized  with  the  appearance  of  good  fortune;  to  be 
seated  amidst  scenery  indulgent  to  his  fanciful  muse ;  yet,  at  length,  to  be  expelled  by  the 
barbarous  Tyrone ;  to  have  his  house  burnt,  and  his  innocent  infant  perish  in  the  flam^  ;  to 
return  home  ;  to  die  in  deep  poverty  :  lamenting 

' '  that  gentler  wits  should  breed 

*  Where  thick-skin  ehuffes  laugh  at  a  echoller's  need.' 

May  it  not  be  imagined,  that,  in  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  he  composed  his  Cave  of  Despair,  as  fine  a 
descriptive  poem  as  any  in  our  language,  F.  Q.  i.  ix.  33,  &c." 

The  authority  of  Mr.  "Warton  has  also  countenanced  the  belief  of  Spenser's  dying  in  abject 
poverty.  But  from  his  statement  I  am  compelled,  in  more  than  the  present  instance,  to  dissent. 
"  Spenser  himself,"  says  Mr.  "Warton,  "  ■=  died  in  Ireland,  in  the  most  wretched  condition,  amid 
the  desolations  of  the  rebellion  in  Munster  ;  as  appears  from  the  following  curious  anecdote  in 
Drummond,  who  has  left  us  the  heads  of  a  conversation  between  himself  and  Ben  Jonson. 
"•  B.  Jonson  told  me  that  Spenser's  goods  were  robbed  by  the  Irish  in  Desmond's  rebellion  ;  his 
house,  and  a  little  child  of  his  burnt,  and  he  and  his  wife  nearly  escaped  ;  that  he  afterwards 
died  in  King-street,  [Dublin,^  by  absolute  want  of  bread  ;  and  that  he  refused  twenty  pieces  sent 
him  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  gave  this  answer  to  the  person  who  brought  them,  That  he  was 
sure  he  had  no  time  to  spend  them.'  Camden  informs  us,  that  Spenser  was  in  Ireland  when 
the  rebellion  broke  out  under  Tyrone  in  15S8  ;  but  that,  being  plundered  of  his  fortune,  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  England,  where  he  died  in  the  same  or  the  next  year.  Camden  adds,  that 
he  was  buried  in  the  abbey  of  "Westminster,  with  due  solemnities,  at  the  expence  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex.  If  Drummovd's  account  be  true,  it  is  most  probable,  that  the  Earl,  whose  benefaction 
came  too  late  to  be  of  any  use,  ordered  his  body  to  be  conveyed  into  England,  where  it  was 
interred  as  Camden  relates.  It  must  be  owned  that  Jonson's  account,  in  Drummond,  is  very 
nircumstantial  ;  and  that  it  is  probable,  Jonson  was  curious  enough  to  collect  authentick 
information  on  so  interesting  a  subject.  At  least  his  profession  and  connections  better  qualified 
him  to  come  at  the  truth.     Perhaps  he  was  one  of  the  poets  who  held  up  Si)ensei's  pall." 

The  preceding  account,  given  by  Drummond,  requires  further  examination.  In  the  first  place, 
Mr.  "Warton's  insertion  of  Dublin  into  the  narrative  is  unjustifiable  ;  and  erroneously  leads  tlie 
reader  to  bestow  a  greater  weight  on  mere  conversation,  than  on  historical  testimony.  I  cannot 
but  question  also  the  authority  of  Jonson,  in  regard  to  the  pretended  answer  of  Spenser  to  tlie 
messenger  who  brought  him  money  from  Lord  Essex  ;  that  he  was  sure  he  had  no  time  to  spend  it. 
Jonson  relates,  that  the  poet  and  his  wife  escaped  the  violence  of  the  rebels  ;  although  he  notices 


»  Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland,  Part  2d.  p.  81 .  «  Observations  on  the  Facrio  Queene,  vol.  2.  p.  a"!!. 

d  Works,  fol.  p.  224.    "Heads  of  a  conversation  between  the  famous  poet  Ben  Jonson,  and  William  Drummond  of 
Hawtbornden,  lanuary,  1619."    We  should  read  Tyrone's  instead  of  i?amonci'*  rebellion. 
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no  other  child  than  that  which  was  burnt.  But  two  children,  at  least,  were  preserved  ;  for  a 
wife  and  cliUdren,  as  we  shall  presently  discover,  survived  the  poet.  What  then  !  would  the 
tender-minded  Spenser,  with  a  wife  and  children  '  participating  his  temporary  distress,  think 
only  of  himself  on  the  melancholy  occasion,  and  decline  the  offer  of  assistance  so  seasonable  at 
least  to  tJtem  ?  I  must  require  the  corroboration  of  such  a  fact  from  the  mouth  of  more  witnesses 
than  that  of  Jonson  ;  especially  when  I  consider  what  Drummond  has  recorded  of  his  friend 
Ben,  that  he  was  guilty  of  "  'interpreting  the  best  sayings,  and  deeds,  often  to  the  worst."  If 
the  Earl  of  Essex  sent  Spenser  a  donation,  which  is  very  probable,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  was 
not  declined  with  the  ungrateful  and  unnatural  answer  alleged  by  Jonson.  To  fugitives  from 
their  own  abode,  not  possessed  of  an  immediate  supply  for  their  wants,  and  resident  at  an  inn 
the  generosity  of  Essex  was  well-timed  ;  and  it  corresponds  with  the  friendship  which  he  had 
always  shewn  to  Spenser.  It  would  be  an  aid  till  the  accustomed  time  of  the  payment  of  the 
royal  pension  to  Spenser,  and  till  his  case  had  undergone  an  inquiry  necessary  to  entitle  him  to 
publick  remuneration. 

But,  leaving  for  a  moment  the  particular  point  of  Essex's  generosity,  may  we  not  suppose 
that  the  poet  experienced,  in  his  present  accidental  want,  the  kindness  "  of  the  auncient  house  " 
of  Spencer  ?  In  his  earlier  days  he  had  been  often  obliged  by  persons  of  that  noble  family ;  and 
he.  appears  not,  by  any  subsequent  circumstance,  to  have  forfeited  their  notice.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  assertion  of  a  late  biographer  of  Spenser,  where,  speaking  of  the  Spencers  of 
Althorp,  he  says,  "^It  does  not  appear  that  the  poet  ever  claimed  kindred  with  that  house,  or 
was  acknowledged  by  it."  The  claim  of  kindred  with  that  house,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the 
''  favourite  theme  of  Spenser ;  and  the  admission  of  that  claim  was  also  '  repeatedly  avowed  by 
him.  In  his  utmost  need,  then,  can  we  believe  him  to  have  been  so  deserted  as  to  "  want  a 
morsel  of  bread  ?  Was  his  poverty,  the  effect  of  national  misfortune,  a  crime  ?  Would  nonsTrf 
those,  who  had  " '  acknowledged  the  private  bands  of  his  affinitie  and  honoured  him  with 
particular  bounties,"  listen  to  the  representation  of  the  misery,  in  which  a  kinsman  of  whom 
the)'  could  not  be  ashamed,  (a  man  of  exemplary  taste  and  learning  and  a  man  of  blameless 
character,)  was  now  involved  ? — When  to  this  expectation  of  alleviated  calamity  we  add  the 
means  of  Spenser  "already  mentioned,  and  the  probability  of  Essex's  generosity  being  not 
slighted  ;  common  sense  and  humanity  seem  to  revolt  at  the  supposition  of  Spenser's  dying  in 
want  of  bread. 

Of  Essex's  friendly  interference  Mr.  Warton  has  continued  a  mis-statement,  in  his  "  History 
of  English  Poetry ;  subjoined  to  a  vei-y  elegant  discrimination  between  the  accomplishments 
and  the  errors  of  that  nobleman.  "A  few  of  his  Sonnets  are  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum, 
which  have  no  marks  of  poetick  genius.  He  is  a  vigorous  and  elegant  writer  of  prose.  But  if 
Essex  was  no  poet,  few  noblemen  of  his  age  were  more  courted  by  poets.  From  Spenser  to  the 
lowest  rhymer,  he  was  the  subject  of  numerous  sonnets  or  popular  ballads.  I  will  not  except 
Sidney.  I  could  produce  evidence  to  prove,  that  he  scarce  ever  went  out  of  England,  or  even 
left  London,  on  the  most  frivolous  enterprise,  without  a  pastoral  in  his  praise,  or  a  panegyrick 
in  metre,  which  were  sold  and  sung  in  the  streets.  Having  interested  himself  in  the  fashionable 
poetry  of  the  times,  he  was  placed  high  in  the  ideal  Arcadia  now  just  established  ;  and,  among 
other  instances  which  might  be  brought,  on  his  return  from  Portugal  in  1589  he  was  compli- 
mented with  a  poem,  called,  'An  Egloge  gratulatorie  entituled  to  the  right  honorable  and 
renowned  shepherd  of  Albions  Arcadie,  Robert  earl  of  Essex  ;  and  for  his  returne  lately  into 

>  Mr.  Cli  aimers  is  entirely  of  this  opinion.  "  The  Irish  of  Mnnster,  rising  universally  in  Ootoberl59S,  laid  waste  the 
country  and  expelled  the  English.  Neither  Kilcolman  nor  Spenser  were  spared.  He  was  thus  constrained  to  retmn 
with  his  tvi/e^  and  family,  to  England  ;  but  in  ruined  circumstances."    Supplemental  Apnloa  p  34 

I  See  Drummond's  character  of  Jonson  in  Brydges's  edition  of  Phillip's  Theatrum  Poelanm  Annlicanorum,  p,  248, 
which,  however  disadv,antageously,  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned  editor,  very  unjustly  drawn. 

B  Dr.  Aikin,  in  his  Life  of  Spenser,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Spenser's  Poetical  Works  in  1802 

h  See  before,  pages  xxxi,  xxxii,  xxxiii,  S-c.  i  See  the  same  pages 

i  See  before,  p.  xlviii,  xlix.  The  reader  might  be  also  led  intothis  belief  of  Spenser's  being  starved  by  Oldham's  SatlW 
against  Poetry  ;  by  Granger's  Biograpliical  History;  by  Dunster's  edition  of  Philips's  Cider,  p.  88  io.  &o. 

•  See  the  Dedications  to  MuiopotmoSt  and  the  Teares  of  the  Muses,  ' 

•n  See  before,  p.  xlviii.  "  Vol.  3.  pp.  421,  422. 
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England.'  This  is  a  light  in  which  Lord  Essex  is  seldom  viewed.  I  know  not  if  the  queen's 
fatal  partiality,  or  his  own  inherent  attractions,  his  love  of  litei-ature,  his  heroism,  integrity,  and 
generosity,  qualities  which  abundantly  overbalance  his  presumption,  his  vanity,  and  impetuosity, 
had  the  greater  share  in  dictating  these  praises.  If  adulation  were  any  where  justifiable,  it 
must  be  when  paid  to  the  man  who  endeavoured  to  sate  Spenser  from  starmng  in  the  streets  of  DiMin, 
and  who  buried  him  in  "Westminster  abbey  with  becoming  solemnity."  By  the  death  of  the 
poet  I  can  conceive  Lord  Essex  to  have  been  much  affected.  From  his  ingenuous  and  liberal 
mind  the  praises  of  such  a  man  as  Spenser  would  not  easily  be  effaced.  He  was  now  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure  to  Ireland  in  the  character  of  Lord  Lieutenant;  the  appointment  of  which 
exalted  station  Spenser  is  believed  to  have  recommended,  in  his  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  to 
be  bestowed  on  him,  as  "  upon  whom  the  eye  of  all  England  is  fixed,  and  our  last  hopes  now 
rest."  Essex  therefore  was  deprived  of  Spenser's  political  assistance  ;  a  circumstance  (as  I 
conceive)  of  great  disappointment,  if  not  of  distress,  to  a  vice-roy  nominated  at  a  period  so 
critical.  Nor  can  I  read  the  following  Letter,  which  Essex  had  occasion  to  write  in  the 
Autumn  after  his  arrival  iu  Ireland,  without  thinking  that,  in  the  general  allusion  to  the 
dearest  friends  whom  he  has  outlived,  Spenser  also  is  intended.  It  is  an  °  original  Letter  to 
the  Lord  Keeper  Egerton,  on  the  loss  of  his  eldest  son  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  who  had 
accompanied  Essex  into  Ireland,  and  who  died  there  on  the  23d  of  August,  1599,  at  the  age 

of  25. 

"  Whatt  can  you  receave  from  a  cursed  country  butt  vnfortnnate  newes  %  wliatt  can  be  my 
stile  (whom  heaven  and  earth  are  agreed  to  make  a  martyr)  butt  a  stile  of  mourning  ?  nott  for 
myself  thatt  I  smart,  for  I  wold  I  had  in  my  hart  the  sorow  of  all  my  frends,  but  I  mourne 
t\i?itt  my  destiny  is  to  oterlivemy  deerest  frendes.  Of  y'.  losse  yt  is  neither  good  for  me  to  write  nor 
you  to  reade.  But  I  protest  I  felt  myself  sensibly  dismembred  when  I  lost  my  frend.  Shew 
y'.  strength  in  lyfe.  Lett  me,  yf  yt  be  Gods  will,  shew  yt  iu  taking  leave  of  the  world  and 
hasting  after  my  frends.    Butt  I  wiU  live  and  dy 

More  y'.  Ips  then  any 

mans  living, 

ESSEX. 
"  Arbrackan  this  last  of  August,"  [1599.] 

Little  did  the  generous  but  unfortunate  Essex  then  imagine,  that  the  learned  statesman,  to 
whom  this  letter  of  condolence  was  addressed,  would  be  directed  very  soon  afterwards  to  issue 
an  order  for  his  execution.  The  original  ^  warrant,  to  which  the  name  of  Elizabeth  is  prefixed^ 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis  of  Stafford  ;  and  the  queen  has  written  her  name,  not 
with  that  firmness  observable  in  numerous  documents  existing  in  the  same  and  other  collections, 
but  with  apparent  tremor  and  hesitation.  Perhaps  no  apology  will  be  expected  for  the  long 
digression  I  have  made  on  the  history  of  Spenser's  friend,  and  indeed  the  general  friend  of 

literature. 

What  became  of  the  wife  and  children  of  Spenser  immediately  after  his  death,  does  not 
appear.  The  following  original  Letter  proves,  what  I  have  asserted  throughout  this  account  of 
the  Life  of  the  poet,  that  he  had  '  children  besides  the  infant  which  is  said  to  have  perished  in 
the  flames  •  which  has  induced  me  to  fix  the  date  of  his  marriage  earlier  than  in  1590.  Tlie 
'Letter  is  from  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  in  England  to  Sir  George  Carew,  Lord  President 
of  Munster,  "  in  the  behalf  of  Mrs.  Spenser.'' 

o  In  the  collection  of  the  Marquis  of  StafTurd. 

p  ThiB  Warrant  is  in  the  most  peifect  preservation.  It  is  one  of  the  nnmernua  important  dncnments,  subservient  to 
the  histciry  of  this  country,  which  were  carefully  preserved  by  Lord  ChaneeUor  Egerton,  and  were  bequeathed  by  the 
late  IJuke  of  Bridgewater  to  the  present  Marquis  of  Stafford. 

q  «  We  think,"  says  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Spenser  prefixed  to  Mr.  Church's  edition  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  "  that 
Spenser  could  hardly  leave  more  than  meson;  considering  that,  as  before  stated,  one  child  was  burnt."  But  this 
opinion  is  not  correct.  .       ,   .  .,       i-   i 

r  In  the  Carew  manuscripts  at  Lambeth  Library,  the  original  of  this  Letter  and  the  copy  exist.  It  is  worthy  of  <.bserva- 
tion  that  Sir  George  Carew,  while  he  was  Lord  President  of  Munster,  preserved  the  originals,  and  dii  ected  ccpu-s  t"  be 
miid'o  of  all  the  letters  stnt  to  him  "  from  the  lordes  of  her  Mn"':  mosue  )  lonorablo  i^ry  vie  Councell.'  See  iMemorand.  m 
MS.  No.  620. 
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"After  o'.  Right  hartie  Comendacons  to  y'  lordship.  By  the  inclosed  Petition  it  may 
appeare  vnto  you  the  humble  sute  that  is  made  vnto  vs  in  the  behalf  of  the  wyff  and  children 
■>f  Edmond  Spenser  late  Gierke  of  the  Councell  of  that  Provynce  :  In  regard  he  was  a  Servitor 
of  that  Realme,  we  have  ben  moved  to  recomend  the  consideracon  of  the  Sute  made  vnto  vs, 
vnto  y'  lordship  and  withall  to  praye  you,  that  you  will  vpon  due  informaeon  of  the  state  of  the 
Cause,  and  the  wronges  pretended  to  be  done  in  preiudice  of  the  wyff  and  children  of  Spenser, 
afforde  them  that  favour  and  assistance  w"'  the  iustice  and  equitie  of  the  Cause  shall  deserve 
for  recovery  and  holdinge  those  thinges  w'''  by  right  ought  to  appteyne  to  them.  And  so  we 
byd  you  right  hartely  fare  well :  ffrom  the  Court  at  Whytehall,  the  xxix"  of  March  1601. 
["Receved  in  July  ICOl."] 

"  Yo'  lordship's  very  lovinge  freudes 

«  Jo  Cant.  Tho.  Egerton,  C.S. 

"  T.  Buckhurst.  Notingham. 

«  W.  Knollys.  Ro.  Ceoyll. 

"  I.  Fortescue.  I.  Herbert." 

To  this  Letter  the  inclosed  Petition  is  unfortunately  not  an  accompaniment.  It  was  probably 
deposited  among  the  Munster  records  by  the  Lord  President.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Petition  was  presented  before  the  widow  and  children  departed  from  England. 

In  regard,  however,  to  the  family,  I  am  enabled  to  state  that  two  sons  certainly  survived 
the  poet ;  Silmmus  and  Peregrine ;  of  whom  the  former  was  probably  a  native  of  the  woody 
Kilcolman  ;  and  the  latter  perhaps  was  born  in  England  soon  after  the  arrival  of  Spenser  and 
his  wife  from  Ireland,  or  might  be  a  posthumous  child,  and  received  his  name  from  the  strange 
and  unexpected  place  of  his  birth.  In  '  two  manuscripts  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College  at  Dublin,  it  appears  that  Silvanus,  the  son  of  Edmund  Spenser,  married  Ellen  Nangle, 
eldest  daughter  of  David  Nangle  of  Moneanymy  in  the  county  of  Cork  and  of  Ellen  Roche 
who  was  daughter  to  William  Roche  of  Ballyhowly  in  the  county  of  Cork  ;  and  by  that 
marriage  he  bad  two  sons,  Edmund  and  William  Spenser.  It  further  appears  in  Smith's 
History  of  the  County  and  City  of  Cork,  as  the  learned  librarian  Dr.  Barrett  remarks,  that  this 
family,  called  in  the  manuscripts  Nangle  of  Moneanymy,  is  otherwise  called  Nagle  ;  and  tlie 
historian  mentions  "  Ballygriffin,  a  pretty  seat  of  Mr.  David  Nag'e,  below  which  is  the  ruined 
church  of  Monanimy,  with  a  large  chancel,  and  in  it  is  a  modern  tomb  of  the  Nagles."  And 
Monanimy  appears,  in  Smith's  map  of  the  county,  a  little  way  to  the  south  of  Kilcolman,  the 
residence  of  Spenser.  From  the  'manuscript  depositions  relative  to  the  rebellion  of  1641,  still 
remaining  in  the  library  just  mentioned,  persons  of  the  name  of  Nagle  of  Monanimy,  and  also 
of  the  name  of  Roche,  (the  families  to  which  Spenser's  sou  was  by  marriage  connected,)  appear 
to  have  taken  a  part  in  those  disturbances  ;  and  probably  might,  some  of  them  at  least,  have 
forfeited  their  property.  The  biographers  of  Spenser  have  informed  us  that  his  "grandson 
Hugolin  Spenser,  was,  after  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  the  second,  restored  by  the  Court 
of  Claims  to  so  much  of  the  lands  as  could  be  found  to  have  been  his  ancestor's.  This  circum- 
stance seems  to  prove  that  the  estate  had  again  been  seized  by  rebels,  as  it  had  been  in  the 
time  of  the  poet;  for  Peregrine  Spenser,  the  father  of  Plugolin,  is  described,  in  the  ^last- 
mentioned  manuscript,  by  an  attestation  dated  May  4.  1042,  as  "a  Protestant  resident  about 
the  barony  of  Fermoy,  and  so  impoverished  by  the  troubles  as  to  be  unable  to  pay  his  debts  ;" 
and  a  part  of  the  estate  had  been  assigned  to  him  by  his  elder  brother  Silvanus,  as  the  Case  of 
William  Spenser,  his  nephew,  will  presently  demonstrate.  It  no  where  appears  that  Silvanus, 
notwithstanding  his  connection  witli  the  popish  families  of  Roche  and  Nan-le,  was  involved  in 
the  rebellion  of  1641.     Hugolin,  however,  followed   the  example  of  Sir  Ricliard  Nagle,  the 

»  MS.F.  4. 18.  Page  118.  Entitled,  Irish  Pedigrees.    MS.  F.  3.  27.  Page  42. 

•  MS.  F.  2.  15.  Pages  1611,  1663,  1673,  1667. 

1  The  biographers  call  him,  inaccurately,  the  great-grandson  of  Spenser.  See  Birch,  Church's  edit  Faer.  Qu., 
Biograph.  Brit.  &c. 

X  Namely,  MS.  P.  2.  IS  page  1667.  And  for  all  these  notices  in  the  Dublin  manuscripts  I  am  highly  obliged,  through 
the  kind  application  of  Joseph  Cooper  WalVer,  Es/j.,  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barrett. 
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attorney-general  of  James  the  second  and  the  great  persecutor  of  tlie  Irish  Protestants,  in 
resisting  tlic  designs  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  ;  and  was  accordingly,  after  the  revolution! 
outlawed  for  treason  and  rebellion.  On  this  event  his  cousin  Wil'iam  Spenser,  the  son  of 
Silvanus,  became  a  suitor  for  the  forfeited  i^roperty.  The  affair  brouclit  him  to  England  ;  and 
his  name  is  'said  to  have  procured  liim  a  favourable  reception.  By  the  poet  Congreve  he  was 
introduced  to  Mr.  Slontague,  afterwards  Eai'l  of  Halifax,  tlien  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury, 
through  whose  interest  he  obtained  his  suit.  Dr.  Birch  has  described  him  as  a  man  somewhat 
advanced  in  years,  and  as  unable  to  give  any  account  of  the  works  of  liis  ancestor  which  are 
wanting.  The  ^Case  of  "William  Spenser,  printed  on  a  single  sheet,  and  since  deposited  by  tlie 
republisher  of  it  in  the  British  Museum,  has  been  accepted  by  the  publick  as  a  proof  of  tliat 
active  perseverance,  and  liberal  curiosity,  by  which  Mr.  George  Cljalmers  is  animated  ;  and  is 
too  interesting  to  be  omitted  here. 

"  The  Case  of  William  Spencer,  of  Kilcolman,  in  the  county  of  Cojk,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
Esq.  grandson  and  heir  to  Edmond  Spenser  the  poet  : — 

"  That  Sylvanus  S.iencer,  Esq.  father  of  William,  in  his  life-time,  in  order  to  prefer  his 
second  brother  Peregrine  in  marriage,  did  give  and  assign  to  him  part  of  his  estate  in  the  said 
county  of  Cork. 

"Peregrine  dies,  and  that  part  of  the  estate  that  was  settled  on  him  by  Silvanus,  descended 
and  came  to  Hugoline,  son  of  (he  said  Peregrine. 

"  Hugoline,  being  seized  and  possessed  of  the  said  estate,  was  outlawed  for  treason  and  rebel- 
lion after  the  late  revolution. 

"  William  Spencer  finding  Hugoline's  estate  vested  in  the  king,  and  being  the  next  protestant 
•leir,  as  also  heir  at  law  to  him,  that  part  of  the  estate  being  formerly  vested  in  Sylvanus,  (to 
whom  William  was  eldest  son  and  heir)  did  apjily  himself  to  his  Majesty  for  a  grant  thereof) 
and  by  his  petition  did  set  forth  his  claim  to  the  said  estate,  and  also  his  services,  sufferings, 
and  losses,  in  the  late  rebellion  in  Ireland,  in  behalf  of  the  government,  which  are  very  well 
known. 

"  Upon  which  petition  his  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  refer  the  same  to  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  in  England,  and  they  were  pleased  to  refer  it  further  to  the 
Earls  of  Montrath,  Drogheda,  and  Galloway,  then  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland,  to  examine  the 
matter,  and  make  their  report. 

"  The  Lords  Justices  reported  it  back  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  of  England  :  wherein  they 
recommend  the  said  William  to  his  Majesty  for  his  great  services,  sufferings,  and  losses,  in  the 
late  troubles,  and  that  he  was  next  protestant  heir  to  Hugoline,  and  to  deserve  his  Slajesty's 
grace  and  favour. 

"  His  Majesty  was  thereupon  graciously  pleased  to  grant  the  said  Hugoline's  estate  to  the 
said  William,  by  his  letters  patent  bearing  date  at  Dublin  the  fourteenth  day  of  June,  in  the 
ninth  year  of  his  reign. 

"  That  the  said  estate  was  then  of  the  yearly  value  of  sixty-seven  pounds,  seventeen  shillings 
and  six-pence. 

"  That  there  is  a  mortgage  upon  the  said  estate  for  five  hundred  pounds,  which  is  yet  unpaid. 

"  That  it  cost  the  said  William  above  six  hundred  pounds,  the  best  part  of  his  fortune,  in 
improving  the  said  estate,  and  procuring  the  said  grant,  and  hath  received  little  or  no  profi' 

thereof. 

"For  by  a  late  act  of  parliament,  all  grants  were  made  void  in  Ireland,  and  the  forfeited 
estates  were  vested  in  trustees,  to  be  sold  for  the  use  of  the  public  ;  and  whilst  that  act  was 
in  agitation,  the  said  William  was  so  disabled  by  sickness,  that  he  could  not  apply  Idmself  to 
this  honourable  House  for  a  saving  clause,  whereby  the  trustees  have  dispossessed  tlie  said 
William  of  the  said  estate,  witliout  any  manner  of  consideration  for  his  improvements  and 
other  charges  about  the  same,  to  his  utter  ruin  and  impoverishment. 

rDr.  Birch,  Churcli's  edit.  Faer.  (l.,iinrl  Biograpb.  Brit.  ,.„».„ 

»  See  the  Suppk-mental  Apology  for  the  Believers  in  the  SliakspearePapera,  &c.  1799,  pp.  3.5,  36,  &o. 
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«  Tliat.  (liis  is  conceived  to  be  tlie  only  case  of  this  nature  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
he  being  the  next  protestant  heir,  and  whose  grandfather,  Edmond  Spencer,  by  his  book, 
entituled,  A  View  of  Ireland,  modled  the  settlement  of  that  kingdom,  and  these  lands  were 
given  him  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  blessed  memory,  for  his  services  to  the  crown. 

"  That  your  petitioner  having  applied  himself  to  this  honourable  House  last  sessions  of 
parliament  for  relief  herein  : 

"  The  petitioner  was  referred  to  the  trustees  then  in  England,  who  reported  the  same  to  this 
honourable  House  ;  and,  upon  further  consideration  of  that  report,  the  same  was  refer'd  to  the 
trustees  in  Ireland,  who  now  have  made  their  report  to  this  effect : — 

"  That  the  petitioner  was  very  serviceable  to  the  publick,  by  being  a  guide  to  his  Majesty's 
General  the  Earl  of  Athlone,  during  the  late  wars  in  that  kingdom. 

"That  he  had  300  head  of  black  cattle,  and  1500  sheep  taken  from  him,  and  had  several 
houses  burnt :  That  his  family  was  stript,  his  house  plundered,  and  his  only  son  had  above 
twenty  wounds  given  him  by  the  Irish  army. 

"  That  in  consideration  of  his  said  services  and  sufferings,  and  of  his  being  next  protestant 
heir  to  Hugoline  Spenser  attainted,  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  grant  the  forfeited  estate  of  the 
said  Hugoline  to  the  petitioner  in  1G97,  now  set  at  sixty  pounds  per  ann. 

"That  there  is  a  claim  heard  and  allowed  as  an  incumbrance  of  3001.  absolute,  on  the  said 
estate,  and  200  1.  more  in  case  Hugoline,  who  is  very  old  and  unmarried,  dies  without  issue 
male. 

"  That  the  petitioner  has  expended  near  the  sum  mentioned  in  his  petition,  in  making  jorneys 
into  England  to  procure  his  grant,  in  passing  his  patent  in  Ireland,  and  in  building  a  house  and 
planting  an  orchard  on  the  premises,  so  that  his  grant  has  hitherto  been  a  charge  to  him,  and 
not  an  advantage  ;  all  which  they  submit  to  this  honourable  House. 

"  And  the  petitioner  humbly  hopes  this  honourable  House  will  be  pleased  to  take  his  case 
into  consideration,  and  re-establish  him  in  his  said  estate,  or  otherwise  relieve  him  as  to 
your  great  wisdom  shall  seem  meet." 

Dr.  Birch  informs  the  reader  in  1751,  that  some  °of  the  descendants  of  Spenser  were  then 
remaining  in  the  county  of  Cork.  An  Edmund  Spenser  of  Mallow  is  'yet  remembered  in 
Dublin  ;  and  the  daughter  of  this  gentleman,  the  last  lineal  descendant  of  the  poet,  is  now 
married,  as  I  am  '  informed,  to  Mr.  Burne,  who  fills,  or  lately  filled,  some  office  in  the  English- 
Custom-house  ;  in  whose  possession  an  original  picture  of  Spenser  ''  has  been  said  to  exist ;  but 
an  inquiry  after  it  has  not  been  attended  with  success.  Whether  it  may  be  confounded  with 
the  painting,  reported  to  °  be  at  Castle-Saffrou  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilcolman,  the  seat  of 
John  Love,  Esq.,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

To  the  memory  of  Spenser  a  handsome  monument,  with  an  inscription,  was  erected  in 
Westminster  Abbey  by  Anne,  Countess  of  Dorset.  This  mark  of  respect  had  been  usually 
ascribed  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  till '  Fenton,  in  his  notes  on  Waller,  related  the  discovery  which 
he  had  made  in  the  manuscript  diary  of  Stone,  master-mason  to  King  Charles  the  first ;  that 
the  monument  was  set  up  above  thirty  years  after  the  poet's  death,  and  that  the  Countess  of 
Dorset  paid  forty  pounds  for  it.  In  the  inscription,  however,  the  dates  both  of  his  birth  and 
his  death,  owing  to  the  blunder  of  the  carver  or  the  writer  of  the  brief  memorial,  were  false. 
For  he  was  stated  to  have  been  born  in  1510,  and  to  have  died  in  1596.  This  interval  presents 
a  lengthened  span,  of  which  little  more  than  half  was  allotted'  to  Spenser.  "  Obiit  immatura 
morte,"  says  Camden  in  his  ^  little  treatise  describing  the  monuments  of  Westminster  in  IfiOO, 
"  anno  salutis  15U8  ; ''  which  expression,  his  dijing  an  untimely  death,  is  used  not  without  propriety 


*  Life  of  Spenser,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  the  Faerie  Q,ueene  in  17.51 . 

b  From  the  infoi-mation  of  Joseph  Cooper  "Walker,  Eisq. 

c  By  the^entleman  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note.  li  As  Mr.  Walker  had  been  informed. 

"  Smith's  Hist,  of  Cork,  and  Dr.  Birch't,  Life  of  Spenser. 

'  See  the  Life  of  Spenser  prefixed  to  Church's  edition  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  and  the  Biographia  Britnnnica. 

«  Viz.    "  Regcs,  Rcgina.-,  Nobile^  et  alii  in  Eccl.  CoU.  B.  Petri  Weutmon.  sepulti.  io."    4to.  Impr.  E.  BoUifant,  1600. 
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when  we  consider  that  Spenser  died  at  the  age  of  forty-five.  The  iuscri^)tion  as  it  now  stands 
on  the  monument  in  the  Abbey,  is  as  follows. 

Heare  lyes  (expecting  the  second  comminge  of  ovk  Saviovr  Christ  Jesvs)  the 

BODY  OF  EdMOND  SpENCER  THE  PkINCE  OF  PoETS  IN  HIS  TYME  WHOSE  DIVINE  SPIRHIT 
NEEDS    NOE    OTHIR   WITNESSE    THEN    THE    WoRKS    WHICH    HE    LEFT    BEHINDE    HIM    He    WAS 

BORNE  IN  London  in  the  yeare  1553  and  died  in  the  yeare  1598. 

It  should  be  observed  that  Camden's  treatise  just  mentioned,  does  not  pretend  to  give  the 
monumental  inscription  of  the  poet ;  but  introduces  a  suitable  eulogium  on  a  man  so  cele- 
brated, in  order  to  guide  the  curious,  as  it  has  been  ingeniously  ''  conjectured,  to  that  part  of 
the  Abbey  in  which  his  remains  were  deposited  ;  for  at  that  time  no  monument  was  erected  to 
him.  The  whole  eulogium  in  prose  is  this.  "Edmundus  Spenser  Londinensis,  Anglicorum 
Poetarum  nostri  seculi  facile  princeps,  quod  eius  poemata  fauentibus  Musis  &  victuro  genio 
couscripta  comprobant.  Obiit  immatura  morte  anno  salutis  1598,  &  prope  Galfredum  Chaucerum 
conditur  ;  qui  fselicissime  poesin  Anglicis  Uteris  primus  illustravit."  Then  follow  two  copies 
of  verses,  which  I  shall  have  occasion  presently  to  cite. 

The  death  of  Spenser  appears  to  have  been  deeply  lamented  '  by  poets  who  lired  near  the 

time,  and  probably  were  acquainted  with  him  ;  by  none,  with  greater  tenderness,  than  William 

Browne,  the  most  accomplished  disciple  in  the  school  of  Spenser.     Describing  him  snatched 

from  his  admiring  audience,  in  the  midst  of  his  sweetest  minstrelsy,  by  the  hand  of  death,  he 

adds : 

"  A  dampe  of  wonder  and  amazement  strooko 

"  Thetis'  attendants  ;  many  a  heavy  looke 

**  PoUow'd  sweet  Spencer,  till  the  thickning  ayre 

*'  Sight's  further  passage  stopp'd.    A  passionate  tears 

"  Fell  from  each  Nymph  ;  no  Shepheard's  cheek  was  dry  ; 

"  A  doleful  Dirge,  and  mournef nil  Klegie, 

**  Flew  to  the  shore.". Britannia's  Pastorals^  edit.  1616.  B.  ii.  p.  27. 

And  in  another  part  of  the  same  work,  alluding  to  the  pastoral  strains  of  Spenser,  he  has  thus 
recorded  his  affection  : 

*«  Had  Colin  Clout  yet  liv'd,  (but  ho  is  gone  U 

"  The  best  on  earth  could  tune  a  lovers  mone  ; 

"  Whose  sadder  tones  inforc'd  the  rocks  to  weepe, 

"  And  laid  the  greatest  griefes  in  quiet  sleepe  : 

"  AVho,  when  he  sung  (as  I  would  do  to  mine) 

"  His  truest  loves  to  his  fair  Rosaline, 

"  Entic'd  each  shepheards  eare  to  heare  him  play,  &o. 

•'  Heaven  rest  thy  soule  !  if  so  a  swaiue  may  pray  : 

"  And,  as  thy  workes  live  here,  live  there  for  aye  !" 

The  circumstance  of  his  being  buried  near  the  grave  of  Chaucer,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
observed  at  his  ''  own  desire,  gave  rise  also  to  several  encomiastick  epitaphs  ;  the  first  of  which, 
some  writers  have  been  hastily  led  to  consider  as  '  the  poet's  monumental  inscription. 

•*  Hie  prope  Chaucerum,  Spensere  poeta,  poetam 

••  Conderis,  etversu  quim  tumulo  propior. 
"  Anglica,  te  vivo,  vixit  plausitque  Poesis ; 

*'  Nunc  moritui-a  timet,  te  moriente,  mori." 

*•  "-  Hie  prope  Chaucerum  situs  est  Spenserius,  illi 
"  ProximuB  iugenio,  proximus  ut  tumulo." 


Again  : 


b  In  the  note  (T.)  on  Spenser's  Life  in  the  Uiographia  Britannica. 

i  See  VV'eever's  Mirror  of  Martyrs,  published  in  1601.    See  also  a  beautiful  poem,  re-printed  in  Ellis's  Specimens  of 
the  early  English  poets,  vol.  2d.  p.  25j,  1st.  edit.      See  likewise  P.  Fletcher's  eurple.  Island,  published  in  16a3,  B.  i. 

st   19   21)  21. 
t  See  the  Lives  of  Spenser  prefixed  to  the  folio  edition  of  his  Works  in  1679,  and  to  Church's  edition  of  the  Faer.  Qu. 

""l  Winstanley  in  his  Lives  of  the  English  Poets;  and  Sir  T.  Pope  Blount,  in  his  Remarks  on  Poetry,  &c.— This  and 
the  two  following  epitaphs  were  probably  among  the  verses,  which  were  thrown  into  the  poet's  grave.— The  two  last 
lines  of  this  epitaph  are  as  Fenton  has  remarked,  a  servile  imitation  of  Cardinal  Bembo's  epitaph  on  Sannazariius 
and  the  immortal  painter  of  Urbino.— In  the  Biographia  Britannica,  the  two  epitaphs  from  Camden's  book  arepiinted 
tOKCther  as  one,  without  distinction.  .    ,     «  ,, 

1  This  and  the  preceding  epitaph  are  given  by  Camden  in  his  "  Reges,  Regina,  Nobiles,  et  alii  in  liccL  Coll. 
B.  Petri  Weetmon.  sepulti,  &c." 
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Again  : 

"  n  Bpenserus  cubat  liio,  Chaucero  aitate  priori 
"  Inferior,  tumulo  proximus,  ai-te  prior." 

Nor  was  the  character  of  Spenser  treated  without  particular  respect,  while  he  lived.  He  was 
seldom  mentioned  without  the  epithet  of  "° great"  or  "learned."  And  indeed  what  poet  of 
that  period  could  pretend  to  his  learning  ?  Tn  the  list  of  all  our  most  eminent  poets  indeed,  an 
admirable  critick  has  assigned,  in  respect  to  their  erudition,  the  first  place  to  Milton,  the 
P  second  to  Spenser.  And  therefore  ^  considering  the  exquisite  taste,  as  well  as  the  extensive 
learning  of  Spenser,  the  loss  of  his  critical  discourse  entitled  "■  The  English  Poet,  is,  as  the  same 
author  has  remarked,  much  to  be  regretted.  Perhaps  he  would  have  there  illustrated,  by 
examples  drawn  from  the  writings  of  his  countrymen  who  were  distinguished  in  either  school, 
the  manner  both  of  the  Provencal  and  Italian  poetry.  But  if  his  art  of  criticism  has  been  lost, 
his  own  example  as  a  poet  has  contributed  to  the  production,  in  succeeding  times,  of  the 
sublimest  as  well  as  the  sweetest  strains  to  which  the  lyre  of  English  poesy  has  been  tuned. 
To  Dryden  Milton  acknowledged  that  Spenser  was  his  original.  In  "  Cuwley,  in  *Dryden,  in 
the  facetious  Butler,  in  Prior,  in  Pope,  in  Thomson,  in  Shenstone,  in  Gray,  and  in  Akenside 
obligations  of  importance  to  the  "  oaten  reed "  and  the  "  trumpet  stern "  of  Spenser  may 
without  difficulty  be  traced.  It  is  indeed  a  just  observation,  that  "  more  poets  have  sprung 
from  Spenser  than  all  our  other  English  writers. 


n  This  occurs  in  the  Book  of  Cenotaphia,  subjoined  to  Fitzgeflfray's  AffanicB,  sive  Epiprammota,  published  in  1601. 
»  See  the  Shephearda  Content  at  the  end  of  the  Affectionate  Shephtardt  ^c.  1594.  4to.    tspeaking  of  love : 

*  By  thee  great  VvUin  lost  his  libertie  ; 

•  By  thee  sweet  Astrophel  forwent  his  ioy." 

See  also  Drayton's  Shepheards  Garland,  1593. 

"  For  learned  Collin  laies  his  pipes  to  gage, 
"  And  is  to  fayrie  gone  a  pilgrimage." 

And  in  the  Lamenteition  of  Troy  &c.  1594,  he  is  invoked  as  "the  only  Homer  living,"  and  intreated  to  write  the  atorj 
"  with  his  fame-quickninge  quill."    And  Sir  John  Davies  in  his  Orchestra,  1596,  exclaims ; 

**  O  that  I  eould  old  Gefferies  Muse  awake, 

*'  Or  borrow  Colinsfayre  Jieroike  stile, 

"  Or  smooth  my  rimes  with  Delias  servants  file." 

In  Camden's  Remains  published  by  Philipot,  we  are  liltewise  presented  with  the  following  proof  of  the  high  estimatioiii 
In  which  he  was  held  while  living. 

'*  Upon  Master  Edmund  Spencer  the/amous  Poet. 
<'  At  Delphos  shrine  one  did  a  doubt  propound, 
"  Which  by  the  Oracle  must  be  released  ; 
"  Whether  of  Poets  were  the  best  renown'd, 

"  Those  that  survive,  or  those  that  be  deceased. 
"  The  god  made  answer  by  divine  siigget-tion, 
"  While  Spencer  is  alive,  it  is  no  question." 

William  Smith  has  dedicated  his  Chloris,  or.  The  Complaint  of  the  passionate  despised  Shepheard,  in  1596,  to 
fapenser,  under  the  title  of  "  the  most  excellent  and  learned  Shepheard.  Collin  Cloute  ;"  and,  in  a  concluding  Sonnet, 
considers  his  friendly  patronage  as  a  shield  against  "raging  Envie.*'  Let  me  not  omit  the  spirited  address  of  bishop 
Hall,   in  his  first  Book  of  Satires,  published  in  1597- 

*'  IJut  let  no  rebel  satyr  dare  traduce 

"  Th'  eternal  legends  of  thy  faerie  muse, 

"Renowned  Spencer  !  whom  no  earthly  wight 

"  Dares  once  to  emulate,  much  less  despight." 

P  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  Life  of  Pope,  p.  xxiv.  q  Dr.  Joseph  Warton's  edit,  of  Pope,  vol.  L  p.  1/5, 

r  See  before,  p.  xi.— "  What  authority  Mr.  Wood  has  for  lo  :  Puttenham's  being  the  author  of  the  Art  of  English 
Poesy,  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  VVanley,  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Barley  Library,  says  he  had  been  told,  that  Edm:  Spencer 
teas  the  author  of  that  book,  which  came  out  anonymous.  ButSir  Jiihn  Harington,  in  his  preface  to  Orlando  Furioso 
p.  2.  gives  so  hard  a  censure  of  that  book,  that  Spenser  eould  not  possibly  be  the  author."  Letter  from  Tho.  Baker  to 
the  Hon  James  West,  printed  in  the  Europ.  Magazine,  April,  1788. 
B  Cowley  tells  us.  he  was  made  a  poet  by  the  delight  he  took  in  the  Faerie  Queene.  "  Essay  xi.  0/ myself" 
t  Bishop  Hurd  has  in  his  Library,  at  Hartlebury,  a  copy  of  the  folio  edition  of  the  Faerie  Queent-,  which  had  been 
Dryden's  and  Papers  but  there  is  not  a  note  by  either.  Manuscript  note  by  Br.  Farmer,  prefixed  to  the  sixth  vol.  oj 
Ilaghes's  Spenser  now  in  the  possession  of  Tsaac  Reed,  Esqr, 

u  See  Dr.  Scwell's  remark  cited  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  Suppl.  Apolog.  ip.  38.  I  might  add  the  zealous  testimony  also  of 
several  poetical  writers  in  regard  to  the  fame  of  Spenser.  Si:e  Henry  More's  Preface  to  his  Philosophical  Poems.  See 
rIso  his  Antidote  &c.  at  the  end  of  his  Dissertation  on  the  Seven  Churches,  in  the  preface  to  which  Sign  0.  3. 
there  is  much  allusion  to  Spenser.  See  likewise  the  Preface  to  Dr.  Woodford's  Paraphrase  on  the  Canticles 
&c.  in  the  preface  to  which  the  highest  commendations  are  bestowed  on  Spenser,  and  much  sorrow  expressed 
(Jiat  his  version  of  the  Canticles  is  lost.— Some  imagine  that  Banyan,  in  his  Pilgrim's  Progress,  has  been  indebted 
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Mr.  Warton  has  remarked  that,  after  the  Faerie  Queene,  allegory  began  to  decline  ;  and,  I 
may  add,  that  romantick  expeditions  and  adventnres  found  no  second  Spenser  to  celebrate 
them.  I  am  much  mistaken,  if  the  prevailing  taste  for  enchantments  and  'Miard  assays"  did 
not  give  rise  to  a  publication,  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  second  edition  of  Spenser's  great 
Poem,  intended  to  ridicule  the  tales  of  giants,  magicians,  and  dragons  ;  and  to  expose  also  the 
*  affected  language  with  which  our?  old  romances  abound.  We  therefore  precede  Cervantes 
in  the  rough  treatment  of  knight-errantry,  if  my  conjecture  be  right :  for  the  '■  KniyU  of  the  Sea, 
the  publication  which  I  mean,  was  printed  in  ICOO  ;  and  the  first  edition  of  Don  Quixote  was 
not  printed  before  1G05.  In  vain,  however,  shall  we  look  into  this  English  performance  for 
any  sparks  of  the  wit  and  imagination  whicli  distinguish  the  inimitable  Spanish  burlesque. 
That  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  tendency  of  this  Knight  of  the  Sea,  I  will  select  a  few 
passages;  as,  a  description  of  the  sun  rising,  p.  31.  "On  the  next  morrow,  so  soone  as  th« 
fyre-breathing  palfreys  of  Apollo,  with  their  horned  hooves,  had  stricken  the  Ilunts  up,  &c." 
Again,  of  an  English  female  warriour,  p.  152.  "So  valourously  did  the  wortiiy  English 
damozell  distribute  her  iron  almes  among  the  thickest  of  that  rabble  multitude,  as  in  a  muinunt 
shee  brought  more  then  nineteene  of  them  with  erased  crownes  to  their  Beso  lastierrasT' 
Again,  of  a  lady  complaining  in  prison,  p.  44. 

*•  Hclpe,  therefore,  oh  ye  heavenly  Govemours, 

"  And  from  the  vertice  of  Olympus  hye, 

"  Yielding  regard  vnto  my  plaintfull  cry, 

"  Powre  downe  your  mercies  most  incessantly  ; 

"  Least,  wanting  the  adjument  heavenly, 
**  And  sacred  auxHlof  celestiall  powers, 
*'  Like  Biblis,  I  be  turned  into  showers, 

"  Through  the  effluction  of  my  watery  eyes ; 

«'  Which,  hauing  powred  forth  continually 

*'  Whole  rivereis  of  teares,  denolifyes 

*'  Dire  death  shall  o'er  my  soule  soon  tyrannize  !'* 

It  has  been  asserted  by  *  criticks  of  great  discernment,  that  Spenser's  Fa<irie  Qucene  will  not 

to  Spenser.  See  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  vol.  2.  p.  237-  3d.  edit.  And  The  Looker-on,  vol.  i.  p.  304.  But  Biinyan 
I  think,  may  be  traced  to  jinother  source. — The  following  curious  extract,  describing  Elysium  in  an  uprnai; 
may  serve  to  shew  the  opinion,  which  was  entertained  of  those  who  belonged  to  the  school  of  Spenser,  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  "  The  fire  of  emulation  burnt  fiercely  in  every  angle  of  this  paradise:  The  Brittish  Barda 
(forsooth)  werealso  ingaged  in  quarrel  for  superiority  ;  and  who,  think  you,  threw  the  apple  of  discord  amongst  them, 
but  Ben  Johnson,  who  had  openly  vaunted  himself  the  first  and  best  of  English  Poets  :  this  Brave  was  resented  by  all 
with  the  highest  indignation;  for  C/mwcer  (by  most  there)  was  esteemed  the  Father  of  English  Puesie,  wliose  onely 
unhappincs  it  was,  that  he  was  madefor  the  time  he  lived  in,  but  the  time  not  for  him:  Chapman  was  vvondrously 
exasperated  at  BerCs  boldness,  and  scarce  refrained  to  tell  {his  own  Tale  of  a  Tub)  that  his  Isabel  and  Mortimer  was 
now  compleated  by  a  knighted  poet,  whose  soul  remained  in  flesh  ;  hereupon  Spencer  (who  was  very  busie  in  finisliing 
his  Fairy  Queen)  thrust  himself  amid  the  throng,  and  was  received  with  a  showt  by  Chapman,  Harrington,  Ov;n, 
iConstable,  Daniel,  and  Drayton,  so  that  some  thought  the  matter  already  decided;  but  behold  Shakespear  and  Fletcher 
bringing  with  them  a  strong  party)  appeared,  as  if  they  meant  to  water  their  bayes  with  blood,  rather  then  part  with 
their  properright,  which  indeed  Apollo  and  the  Muses  had  {with  much  justice)  conferred  upon  them,  so  that  now  there 
is  like  to  be  a  trouble  in  Triplex;  Skelton,  Goiver,  and  the  Monk  of  Bury,  were  at  daggers-drawing  for  Chau-cer  ,- 
Upencer  waited  upon  by  a  numerous  troop  of  the  best  bookmen  in  the  world  ;  Shakespear  and  Fletcher  surrounded  with 
their  Life-Guard,  viz.  Goffe,  Massinger,  Decker,  Webster,  Sucklin,  Cartwright,  Careiv.&c.  O  ye  Pejnassides  !  wliata 
curse  have  ye  cast  upon  your  Helliconian  water-bailifi^s!  that  those,  whose  names  (both  Sir  and  Christian)  are  filed  on 
Fame's  trumpet,  and  whom  Envy  cannot  wound, shall  now  perish  by  intestine  discord  and  homebred  dissention  !''  Don 
Zara  del  Fngo,  or,  Wit  and  Fancy  in  a  Maze,  &c.    A  Mock  Romance,  12mo.    Lend.  1C56,  pp.  101, 102. 

*  The  affected  language,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  is  treated  with  much  humour,  and  at  considerable  length,  in  a  very 
curious  and  scarce  pamphlet  (in  Sion  Coll.  Lib.  2-  6.  32.)  entitled  "Questions  of  profitableand  pleasant  concernings, 
talked  of  by  two  olde  Seniors,  the  one  an  ancient  retired  Gentleman,  the  other  a  midling  or  new  upstart  Frankeling, 
under  an  oake  in  Kenelworth  Parke,  where  they  were  met  bj'  an  accident  to  defend  the  partching  heate  of  a  hoate  day, 
in  grasse  or  buck-hunting  time,  called  by  the  reporter  The  Display  of  vaitie  life  ;  together  with  a  panacea  or  suppling 
'))lai6ter  to  cure,  if  it  were  possible,  the  principall  diseases  wherewith  this  present  time  is  especially  vexed.  Lond.  1594." 
4to.    It  is  dedicated  to  Spenser's  friend,  Robert  Earl  of  Essex. 

7  The  reader  may  see,  by  the  following  extract  from  "  A  Letter,  whearin  part  of  the  entertainment  vntoo  the  Queens 
Maiesty  at  Killingwoorth  Castl,  &c.  in  1675  is  signified,"  12mo.  bl.  1.,  what  were  the  romances  then  read,  or  at  least  held 
in  estimation.  The  writer  is  speaking  of  Captain  Cox,  p.  34.  "  Great  ouersight  hath  he  in  matters  of  storie :  For  as  for 
king  Arthvrs  book,  IIuo  ofBurdeaux,  Thefoour  Sons  of  Aymon,  Bevys  of  Hampton,  The  squyre  of  la  degree.  The  knight 
of  courtesy,  and  The  Lady  Faguell,  Frederick  of  Gene,  Syr  Eglamonr,  Syr  Tryamoour,  Spr  Lamwell,  Syr  Isembras,  Syr 
Gawyn,  Olyuer  of  the  Castl,  Lucres  and  Eurialus,  Virgils  Life,  The  Castl  of  Ladies,  The  wido  Edyth,  The  King  and 
the  Tanner,  Frier  Rous,  Howleglas,  Gargantua,  ^c." 

'  The  title  of  this  mock-romance,  (for  such  I  consider  it,)  is  extremely  verbose  ;  and  not  worth  the  repetition  here. 
Ur.  Farmer  had  a  copy  of  it,  which  in  his  Catalogue  was  said  to  be  unique  ;  and  which  I  believe  was  purchased  fur 
the  King,  or  the  late  Duke  of  Roxburgh.     The  fllarqnis  of  Stafford,  however,  has  another  copy. 
»  See  Hume's  Hist,  of  England,  Dr.  Drake's  Literary  Hoiu's,  and  Dr.  Aikin's  Life  of  Spenser.     The  French  criticks 
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often  be  read  throvgh  ;  that  to  many  readers  it  will  prove  not  unfrequently  very  tedious  ;  but  that 
detached  parts,  after  repeated  perusals,  will  continue  to  give  pleasure.  To  such  assertions  let 
me  be  permitted  to  subjoin  the  dissentient  opinion  of  Pope,  who,  without  any  repulsive  remarks 
on  the  want  of  unity  and  compression,  and  on  the  infelicity  of  ancient  diction,  thus  acknow- 
ledges how  much  Spenser  was  his  favourite  from  his  early  to  his  later  years  :  " ''  There  is  some- 
thing in  Spenser  that  pleases  one  as  strongly  in  one's  old  age  as  it  did  in  one's  youth.  I  read 
the  Faerie  Queene  when  I  was  about  twelve  with  a  vast  deal  of  delight  ;  and  I  think  it  gave  me 
as  much,  when  I  read  it  over  a,  year  or  two  ago."  Nor  may  I  omit  a  few  more  remarks  in 
regard  to  the  language  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  which  is  '  asserted  to  be  cast  in  a  mould  more 
antique  than  that  in  which  the  writer  lived.  This  is  but  a  repetition  of  Dryden's  hasty 
censure  ;  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  Jonson's  condemnation  of  Spenser's  obsolete  language, 
directed,  as  Jlr.  Malone  remarks,  merely  against  the  Pastorals;  but  since  indiscriminately 
brought  against  all  his  works.  "  ''  The  language  of  the  Faerie  Queene,"  as  Mr.  Malone  judiciously 
adds,  "  was  the  language  of  the  age  in  which  Spenser  lived  ;  and,  however  obsolete  it  might 
appear  to  Dryden,  was,  I  conceive,  perfectly  intelligible  to  every  reader  of  poetry  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  though  the  Sheplieards  Calender  was  not  even  then  understood  without  a 
commentary.'' 

But  it  is  also  asserted,  that  " "  Spenser  did  not  possess  that  rare  elevation  of  genius,  which 
places  a  man  above  the  level  of  his  age."  In  this  remark,  however,  the  support  of  Dryden  is 
wanting;  for  Dryden  says  expressly  of  Spenser;  "'no  man  was  ever  born  with  a  greater 
genius,  or  had  more  knowledge  to  support  it."  And  it  has  been  well  observed  by  a  very 
judicious  critick,  that  "^  where  the  works  of  Spenser  are  original,  they  shew  that  he  possessed 
energy,  copiousness,  and  sublimity  sufficient,  if  he  had  taken  no  model  to  follow,  that  would 
rank  him  with  Homer  and  Tasso  and  Milton  ;  for  his  greatest  excellence  is  in  those  images 
which  are  the  immediate  foundation  of  the  sublime  :  Fear,  confusion,  and  astonishment,  are 
delineated  by  him  with  a  most  masterly  pen."  To  these  marks  of  elevated  powers  I  may  add 
the  attractive  minuteness  of  Spenser's  descriptions,  which  rarely  tei'minate  in  the  object 
described,  but  give  an  agreeable  activity  to  the  mind  in  tracing  the  resemblance  between  the 
type  and  anti-type.  This,  as  the  learned  "■  translator  of  Dante  has  observed  to  me,  is  an  excel- 
lency possessed  by  Spenser  in  an  eminent  degree  ;  and  hence  may  be  deduced  the  superiority 
of  his  descriptions  over  those  of  Thomson,  Akenside,  and  almost  all  other  modern  poets. 

If  our  conceptions  of  Spenser's  mind  may  be  taken  from  his  poetry,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  him  entitled  to  our  warmest  admiration  and  regard  for  his  gentle  disposition,  for  his 
friendly  and  grateful  conduct,  for  his  humility,  for  his  exquisite  tenderness,  and  above  all  for 
his  piety  and  morality.  To  these  amiable  points  a  fastidious  reader  may,  perhaps,  object  some 
petty  inadvertencies  ;  yet  can  he  never  be  so  ungrateful  as  to  deny  the  efficacy,  which  Spenser's 
general  character  gives  to  his  writings  ;  as  to  deny  that  Truth  and  Virtue  are  graceful  and 
attractive,  when  the  road  to  them  is  pointed  out  by  such  a  guide.  Let  it  always  be  remembered 
that  this  excellent  poet  inculcates  those  impressive '  lessons,  by  attending  to  which  the  gay  and 
the  thoughtless  may  be  timely  induced  to  treat  with  scorn,  and  indignation,  the  allurements  of 
intemperance  and  illicit  pleasure.  Subservient  as  the  poetry  of  Spenser  is  to  the  interests  of 
private  life,  let  it  be  cited  also  as  the  vehicle  of  sound  publick  spirit : 

— - —  "  Deare  Countrey  !   O  how  dearely  deare 
*'  Ought  thy  rernembraunce  and  perpetuall  band 
"  Be  to  thy  foster  childe,  that  from  thy  hand 
"  Did  common  breath  and  nouriture  receave  ! 


appear  to  have  followed  the  severe  and  imjust  opinion  of  Hume  in  regard  to  Spenser.  Seo  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Caen, 
art.  Spencer. 

b  Dr.  Warton*3  edition  of  Pope's  Works,  vol.  6.  p.  59.  «  Dr.  Aikin's  Life  of  Spenser. 

d  Dryden's  Prose- Works,  vol.  3.  p.  94.  «  Dr.  Aikin's  Life  of  Spenser. 

f  Discourse  on  Epick  Poetry,  Prose- Works,  edit.  Malone,  vol.  3.  p.  525. 

e  Neve's  Cursory  Remarks  on  the  ancient  English  Poets.  b  The  Rev.  Henry  Boyd. 

'  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  John  Wesley,  in  the  plan  which  he  offers  to  those  Methodists  who  design  to  go  through 
A  course  of  academical  learning,  recommends,  (together  with  the  Historical  Books  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  Greek 
Testament,  Homer's  Odyssey,  Veil.  Patereulus,  Euclid's  Elements,  ficc.  &c)  to  students  of  the  second  year,  Spenser'^ 
Faerie  Queene.    See  the  second  volume  of  Whitehead's  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  Ac.  1796. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  SPENSER.  li^ 

"  How  bruitish  is  it  not  to  understand 
"  How  much  to  her  we  owe,  thiit  all  us  gave  ; 
*'  That  gave  uuto  us  all  whatever  good  we  have  !" 

Facr.  Qu.  ii.  x.  69. 

To  the  friends  of  Spenser,  already  mentioned  in  this  account  of  his  Life,  we  must  add  the 
name  of  John  ChalkhiU,  Esq.  the  author  of  "  Thealma  and  Ciearchus,  a  Pastoral  Ilistory,  in 
smooth  and  easy  verse,"  published  long  after  his  death  by  Isaac  Walton,  who  calls  him  "an 
acquaintant  and  friend  of  Edmund  Spenser."  In  this  poem,  says  "Walton,  the  reader  will  find 
many  hopes  and  fears  fiuely  painted  and  feelingly  expressed.  It  is  an  unfinished  work  ;  but,  m 
what  is  presented  to  us,  the  attention  of  Mr.  Clialkhill  to  the  qualifications  of  his  friend  is 
obvious  in  many  passages  of  a  most  attractive  description,  as  well  in  regard  to  language  as  to 
taste.  Of  this  author  "Walton  gives  a  very  engaging  character  ;  ''that  he  was  well  known  in  his 
time,  and  well  beloved ;  for  he  was  humble  and  obliging  in  his  behaviour,  a  gentleman,  a 
scholar,  very  innocent  and  prudent  ;  and  whose  whole  life  indeed  was  useful,  quiet,  and 
virtuous.  The  friends  of  Spenser,  omitting  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  appear  indeed  to  have  been 
all  men  of  unequivocal  merit.  And  the  reader  is  better  pleased,  when  he  considers  'Sir 
Philip  Sidney  as  the  Prince  Arthur  of  the  Faerie  Queenc,  than  when  he  is  led  to  subscribe  to  the 
probable  arguments  of  Mr.  Upton  that,  under  that  character,  Leicester  is  intended.  "The 
great  figure,"  he  says,  "which  Leicester  made  in  the  Low  Countries,  added  to  his  being  a 
favourite  of  Elizabeth,  made  persons  call  him  Arthur  of  Britain ;  and  this  I  learn  from 
Holinshed,  where  he  is  giving  an  account  of  the  various  shews  and  entertainments  with  which 
they  received  this  magnificent  peer:  'Over  the  entrance  of  the  court-gate  was  placed  aloft 
upon  a  scaiFold,  as  if  it  had  been  in  a  cloud  or  skie,  Arthur  of  Britaine,  whom  they  compared  to 
the  Earl.'  This  passage  is  highly  in  point  for  my  conjecture  in  making  Prince  Arthur  often 
covertly  to  allude  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  apparently  so  when  he  is  brought  in  to  assist 
Beige  and  restore  her  to  her  right."  But  Mr.  Upton  has  not  denied  the  culpability  of 
Leicester's  character.  The  Christian  Knight,  he  observes,  "Ogives  Prince  Arthur  the  New 
Testament ;  a  present,  of  which  Leicester  undoubtedly  stood  in  need.  Not  such  was  Sidney  ; 
whose  valour  and  "generosity  were  equalled  by  his  piety.  And,  while  protected  by  such  a 
patron,  Spenser,  I  am  persuaded,  enjoyed  his  happiest  days.  But  when  he  was  gone,  the 
remembrance  of  such  a  loss,  and  the  **  coldness  of  Burleigh,  gave  rise  to  these  querulous  tones 
which  sometimes  deprive  the  poet's  harp  of  half  its  sweetness. 


^  See  Zotich's  Life  of  Isaac  Walton,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Walton's  Lives,  1796,  p.  xxviii. 
As  Dryden  and  others  have  considered  him. 

ni  See  Faer.  Qu.  L  ix.  19. 

n  The  generosity  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  towards  Spenser  in  particular,  has  not  escaped  exaggeration.  In  the  Life  of 
Spenser  pr^xed  to  the  folio  edition  of  his  Works  in  1679,  in  Hughes's  Life  of  Spenser,  and  in  the  Life  of  Sidney  given 
in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  it  is  asserted  that  Spenser's  description  of  the  Cave  of  Despair  introduced  him  to  Sir  Philip  ; 
that  the  reading  a  few  stanzas  occasioned  Sir  Philip  to  order  him  a  payment  of  fifty  pounds ;  and  that  a  continuation  of 
the  reading  extended  Sir  Philip's  bounty  to  two  hundred  pounds,  which,  however,  he  directed  his  steward  to  pay  the 
poet  immediately,  lest  he  should  bestow  the  whole  of  his  estate  on  the  writer  of  such  verses.  "  To  shame  this  idle  tale," 
says  the  writer  of  the  Life  of  Spenser  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  "  we  need  only  observe  that  the  Faerie  Queene  may 
be  said  even  to  owe  its  birth  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who,  quickly  after  his  acquaintance  with  Spenser,  discovered  hia 
genius  to  be  formed  for  higher  subjects  than  those  lesser  pieces  which  he  had  then  written  ;  and  persuaded  him  /or 
trumpet  sterneto  chaunge  his  oaten  reedes." — I  admit  that  the  Faerie  Queene  owed  its  progress  to  the  judicious 
encouragement  of  Sidney.  But,  although  the  pecuniary  incident  wears  undoubtedly  the  appearance  of  an  idle  tale, 
I  do  not  see  why  the  description  of  the  Cave  of  Despair  v^h^i,  not  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  poetical  pieces  which  he 
had  submitted  to  Sir  Philip's  inspection,  as  he  had  certainly  begun  the  poem  in  1579,  and  had  received  Harvey's  opinion 
of  it  in  1580 ;  and  this  passage  is  also  in  the  first  book  ;  and  thus,  the  very  description,  which  is  considered  in  an 
unqualified  manner  as  an  zrf^e  iaZe,  might  perhaps  be  one  of  those  specimens  of  his  genius  by  which  Sir  Philip  was 
forcibly  struck,  and  was  induced  to  recommend  him  to  sing  no  more  his  rural  ditties,  but  to  '*  build  the  loftiest  rhyme." 
And  Spenser  it  seems,  was  "by  Sidney's  speeches  won. " 

o  It  seems  unnecessary  to  remark,  as  Mr.  Chalmers  has  acutely  observed,  that,  if  the  l^rd  treasurer  Burleigh  had  sei 
fiimselfagaiiist  Spenser,  he  never  would  have  obtained  either  his  pension  or  his  land.  Suppl.  Apolog.  p.  369.  But 
Burleigh  would  not  countenance  the  poet  ;  and  the  reason  has  been  assigned.  See  p.  xxxv.  Let  us  look  back  to  the 
situations  which  Spenser  held,  and  then  we  may  judge  whether  his  complaints  if  they  were  complaints  respecting 
himself,  were  not  rather  highly  coloured. 

At  the  age  of  26  he  was  admitted  into  the  housholdof  Leicester,  and  was  patronised  by  that  nobleman  as  well  as 
Sidney. 

A  t  the  age  of  27  he  was  secretary  to  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

At  the  age  of  33  a  grant  of  land  was  issued  to  him  by  the  Crown. 

At  the  age  of  37  a  pension  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum  was  settled  upon  him  by  the  royal  bounty  for  life. 


Ix  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  SPENSER. 

It  remains  to  observe,  that  Spenser  is  the  author  of  four  Sonnets,  which  are  admitted  into 
this  edition  of  his  Worlcs  ;  of  which  p  three  are  prefixed  to  separate  publications,  and  tlie 
fourth  occurs  in  Letters  by  his  friend  Harvey.  He  is  "i  conjectured  to  be  the  author  also  of  a 
Sonnet,  signed  E.  S.,  addressed  to  Master  Henry  Peacham,  and  entitled  "  A  'Vision  upon  his 
Minerva."  Fame  has  also  assigned  to  him  a  string  of  miserable  couplets  on  Pliillis,  in  a 
miserable  publication  called  "Chorus  Poetarum,  &c.  1()84."  The  verses  on  Queen  Elizabeth's 
picture,  in  the  gallery  of  royal  personages  at  Kensington,  have  been  likewise  given  to  Spenser; 
but,  with  greater  propriety,  are  ascribed  by  'Lord  Orford  to  the  queen  herself.  Britain's  Ida 
has  usually  been  printed  with  the  Works  of  Spenser,  but  it  is  agreed  by  the  criticks  that  the 
poem  was  not  composed  by  him.  I  should  have  added,  to  the  present  collection,  the  translation 
of  Axiochus  attributed  to  him,  if  my  endeavours  to  obtain  it  had  been  attended  with  success. 
In  respect  to  this  Socratick  dialogue,  as  'Mr.  Upton  calls  it,  it  may  be  proper  to  offer  a  few 
words.  In  Herbert's  '^Typographical  Antiquities,  it  is  called  "  Plato's  Axiochus  ;  on  the  shortness 
and  uncertainty  of  Life  :"  printed  in  Scotland  in  1592.  In  Dr.  Johnson's  'IlarUiau  Catalogue, 
it  is  entitled  "Dialogue  concerning  the  shortnesse  and  uncertainty  of  this  Life,  by  Plato, 
translated  by  Edio.  Spenser."  In  Mr.  Steevens's  account  of  ^ Ancient  Translations  of  the  clattick 
writers,  it  is  alleged  to  be  "Axiochus,  a  Dialogue  attributed  to  Plato,  by  Edm.  Spenser."  Some 
readers  will  wonder  when  it  is  asserted  that  Plato  wrote  no  Dialogue  of  this  name.  The 
Axiochus  is  the  composition  of  .^schines  Socraticus,  and  is  one  of  the  three  Dialogues  wliich 
have  come  down  to  us  from  that  author.  And  if  Edmund  Spenser,  the  poet,  be  really  the 
English  translator,  we  cannot  but  be  surprised  that  a  scholar  so  accomplished  should  be  misled 
in  regard  to  the  author  of  the  original. 


At  the  age  of  43  or  sooner  he  was  Clerk  of  the  Council  of  Monster,  an  office  then  reputed  to  be  worth  twenty  pounds 
per  annum. 

•*  Slander  therefore,"  as  Mr.  Chalmers  judiciously  remarks,  "  ought  no  longer  to  cast  her  obloquy  on  Elizabeth  and 
Burleigh  but  on  the  Irish  rebellion."    Suppl.  Apolog.  ut  supr. 

P  See  p.  480.    The  last  of  these  Sonnets  was  prefixed  to  a  work,  which  did  not  appear  till  the  year  after  his  death. 

1  By  Mr.  Waldron,  in  his  Literary  Museum,  p.  9. 

r  Mr.  Waldron  grounds  his  opinion  partly  on  this  title,  that  the  verses  are  Spenser's ;  as  the  poet  has  written  Visioni 
of  the  Worlds  Vanity,  &c.  To  these  might  be  added,  as  of  a  kindred  nature,  his  Dreams.  It  may  not  be  improper  to 
recapitulate  the  lost  pieces  of  Spenser. 

10.  The  Court  of  Cupid. 

11.  The  Hell  of  Lovers, 

12.  His  Purgatory. 


1.  His  translation  of  Ecclesiastes. 

2.  His  translation  of  Canticum  Canticorum. 

3.  The  Dying  Pelican. 

4.  The  Hours  of  our  Lord. 

5.  The  Sacrifice  of  a  Sinner. 

6.  The  Seven  Psalms. 

7.  Dreams. 

8.  The  English  Poet. 

9.  Legends. 

»  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  Englana,  vol.  i.  p.  151,  &c.  2d.  edit.  4to.  1765. 
t  Preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Faerie  Queeue,  p.  ix. 

'■  Vol.  .3d.  p   1512.  I  No.  6218.    Vol.  3.  p.  Sflfl, 

r  Prefixed  to  the  Plays  of  Shakspcare,  in  the  editions  of  179.3,  and  1803. 


13.  A  Sennights  Slumber. 

14.  Pageants. 

15.  Nine  Comedies. 

16.  Stemmata  Dudleiana. 

17.  Epithalamion  Thamcsts. 


THE 

FAEKIE     QUEENE. 

PISPOSED  INTO  TWELVE  BOOKES,  FASHIONINa  XII.  MORALL  VEHTUES. 


IBctrication. 


TO  THB  MOST    HIGH   MTGHTIE  AND  MAGNIFICENT  EMPRESSE   HKNOWMED    FOli  PIETIE   VEKTVE  AND   ALL   GRATIOVS 

GOVERNMENT 

ELIZABETH 

BY    THB  ORACH  OP  GOD  QVEENE  OF   ENGLAND    FRAVNCE  AND    IRELAND    AND   OF  VIRGINIA     DEFENDOTR    OF  THE   FAITH    ETC. 

HER    MOST   HUMBLE   SBR7AUNT  EDMVND  SPENSER  DOTH   IN  ALL   HUMILITIE    DEDICATE    PRESENT  AND  CONSECRATE 

THESE   HIS  LABOVRS  TO   LIVE  WITH  THE  ETERNITIE   OF   HER  FAWE. 


A   LETTER   OE   THE   AUTHOR'S, 

EXPOUNDING   HIS    WHOLE    INTENTION    IN    TUB    COURSE    OF    THIS    WOBKE  ;    WHICH,    FOB    THIT    IT    GIUETH 
UaEAT    LIGHT    TO    THE    READEIt,    FOR    THE   BETTER    UNDERSTANDING    IS    HEREUNTO    ANNEXED. 


TO    THE    RIGHT    NOBLE   AND    VALOROUS 

SIR   WALTER   RALEIGH,   Knight; 

LO.    WARDEIN  OP  THE  STANNERYES  AND   HER  MAIESTIES  7.IEFTBNAXJNT  OF  THB  COUNTY  OP  CORNEWA  YLL. 


Sir, 
Knowing  how  donbtfoUy  all  Allegories  may  be  construed,  and  tHis  Booke  of  mine,  which  I  haue 
entitaled  tlie  Faery  Queene,  being  a  continued  Allegory,  or  darke  Conceit,  I  haue  thought  good  as  well 
for  auoyding  of  gealous  opinions  and  misconstructions,  as  also  for  your  better  Hght  in  reading  thereof, 
(being  so  by  you  commanded,)  to  discouer  unto  you  the  general  intention  and  meaning,  which  in  the 
whole  course  thereof  I  haue  fashioned,  without  expressing  of  any  particular  purposes,  or  by-accidents, 
therein  occasioned.  The  general  end  therefore  of  all  the  Booke  is  to  fashion  a  gentleman  or  noble  person 
in  vertuous  and  gentle  discipline  :  which  for  that  I  conceiued  shoulde  be  most  plausible  and  pleasing, 
being  coloured  with  an  historical  fiction,  the  wliich  the  most  part  of  men  deUght  to  read,  rather  for 
variety  of  matter  then  for  profite  of  the  ensample,  I  chose  the  Historye  of  King  Arthure,  as  most  fitte 
for  the  excellency  of  his  person,  being  made  famous  by  many  mens  former  workes,  and  also  furthest 
from  the  daunger  of  enuy,  and  suspition  of  present  time.  In  which  I  haue  followed  all  the  antique  poets 
historlcall  ;  first  Homere,  who  ia  the  persons  of  Agamemnon  and  Ulysses  hath  ensampled  a  good 
gouernour  and  a  vertuous  man,  the  one  in  his  Ilias,  the  other  in  his  Odysseig  ;  then  Virgil,  whose  like 
intention  was  to  doe  in  the  person  of  Mneaa  ;  after  him  Ariosto  comprised  them  both  in  his  Orlando  ;  and 


A  LETTER  OF  THE  AUTHOR'S." 


.itdly  Tasso  disaeuered  tbem  again,  and  fonned  both  parts  iu  two  persons,  namely  that  pai-t  which  they 
in  philosophy  call  EtUec,  or  vertues  of  a  private  man,  coloured  in  his  Uinaldo  ;  the  other  named  PoUtkt 
in  his  Godfredo.  By  ensample  of  which  excellente  poets,  I  labour  to  pourtraict  in  Arthure,  before  he 
was  kmg,  the  image  of  a  braue  Knight,  perfected  in  the  twelue  priuate  Morall  Vertues,  as  Aristotle  halli 
deuised  ;  the  which  is  the  purpose  of  these  first  twelue  bookes  :  which  if  I  finde  to  be  well  accepted,  I 
may  be  perhaps  encoraged  to  frame  the  other  part  of  Polliticke  Vertues  in  Iiis  person,  after  that  liee 
came  to  be  kmcr.  To  some  I  Imow  this  methode  will  seem  displeasaunt,  which  had  rather  haue  good 
discipline  deliuered  plainly  in  way  of  precepts,  or  sermoned  at  large,  as  they  use,  then  thus  clowdily 
enwrapped  in  allegorical  deuises.  But  such,  me  seeme,  should  be  satisfide  with  the  use  of  these 
days,  seeing  all  things  accounted  by  then-  showes,  and  nothing  esteemed  of,  that  is  not  dehghtfull  aud 
pleasing  to  commune  sence.  For  this  cause  is  Xenophon  prefen-ed  before  Plato,  for  that  the  one,  in  the 
exquisite  depth  of  his  iudgement,  formed  a  communewelth,  such  as  it  should  be  ;  but  the  other  m  the 
person  of  Cyrus,  and  the  Persians,  fashioned  a  gouernment,  such  as  might  best  be  ;  so  much  more  pro- 
fitable and  gratious  is  doctrine  by  ensample,  then  by  rule.  So  haue  I  labom-ed  to  do  in  the  person  of 
Arthure  :  whom  I  conceiue,  after  his  long  education  by  Timon,  to  whom  he  was  by  Merlm  deliuered  to 
be  brought  up,  so  soone  as  he  was  borne  of  the  Lady  Igrayne,  to  haue  seeue  in  a  dream  or  vision  the 
Faery  Queene,  with  whose  excellent  beauty  rauished,  he  awaldng  resolued  to  seeke  her  out ;  and  so 
being  by  Merlin  armed,  and  by  Timon  throughly  instructed,  he  went  to  seeke  her  forth  in  Faurye 
land.  In  that  Faery  Queene  I  meane  Glory  in  my  generall  mtention,  but  in  my  particular  I  conceiue 
the  most  excellent  and  glorious  person  of  our  soueraine  the  Queene,  and  her  kingdom  in  Paenj  Land. 
And  yet,  in  some  places  els,  I  do  otherwise  shadow  her.  For  considering  she  beareth  two  persons,  the 
one  of  a  most  royal  Queene  or  Empresse,  the  other  of  a  most  vertuous  and  beautifull  Lady,  this  latter 
part  in  some  places  I  doe  express  in  Belphrebe,  fashionmg  her  name  according  to  your  o^vne  excellent 
conceipt  of  Cynthia :  Phoebe  and  Cynthia  being  both  names  of  Diana.  So  in  the  person  of  Prince 
Arthm-e  I  sette  forth  Magnificenee  in  particular  ;  which  Vertue,  for  that  (according  to  Aristotle  and  the 
vest)  it  is  the  perfection  of  all  the  rest,  and  conteineth  in  it  them  all,  therefore  in  the  whole  course 
I  mention  the  deeds  of  Arthure  applyable  to  that  Vertue,  which  I  wi-ite  of  in  that  Booke.  But  of  the 
xii.  other  Vertues,  I  make  xii.  other  Knights  the  patrones,  for  the  more  variety  of  the  history  :  Of 
which  these  three  Bookes  conta}^l  three. 

The  first  of  the  Knight  of  the  Redcrosse,  in  whom  T  expresse  Sohjnes :  The  seconde  of  Sir  Guyon, 
in  whome  I  sette  forth  Tsmpcraunce :  The  thii'd  of  Britomartis  a  Lady  Knight,  in  whome  I  picture 
diastity.  But,  because  the  beginning  of  the  whole  Worke  seemeth  abrupte  and  as  depending  upon 
other  antecedents,  it  needs  that  ye  know  the  occasion  of  these  three  Knights  seuerall  Aduentures.  For 
the  methode  of  a  poet  historical  is  not  such,  as  of  an  historiographer.  For  an  historiographer  discourseth 
of  affayres  orderly  as  they  were  donne,  accounting  as  well  the  times  as  the  actions  ;  but  a  poet  thrusteth 
into  the  middest,  euen  where  it  most  concerneth  him,  and  thei'e  recoursing  to  the  thinges  forepaste,  aud 
diuining  of  thmges  to  come,  maketh  a  pleasing  analysis  of  all. 

The  beginning  therefore  of  my  History,  if  it  were  to  be  told  by  an  historiogi'apher  should  be  the 
twelfth  Booke,  which  is  the  last  ;  where  I  deuise  that  the  Faery  Queene  kept  her  annual  feaate  xii. 
days  :  uppon  which  xii.  severall  dayes,  the  occasions  of  the  xii.  seuerall  Aduentures  liapned,  which, 
being  undertaken  by  xii.  seuerall  Knights,  are  in  these  xii.  Books  seuerally  handled  and  discoursed. 
The  first  was  this.  In  the  beginning  of  the  feast,  there  presented  himselfe  a  tall  clownishe  younge  man, 
who  falling  before  tlie  Queene  of  Faries  desu-ed  a  boone  (as  the  manner  then  was)  which  diuiig  that 
feast  she  might  not  refuse  ;  which  was  that  hee  might  haue  the  atchiuement  of  any  Aduenture,  which 
during  that  feaste  should  happen.  That  behig  graunted,  he  rested  him  on  the  floore,  unfitte  tlirough 
his  rusticity  for  a  better  place.  Soone  after  entred  a  faire  Ladye  in  mourning  weedes,  riding  on  a  white 
asse,  -ivith  a  Dwarfe  behind  her  leading  a  warlike  steed,  that  bore  the  arms  of  a  Knight,  and  his  speare 
m  the  Dwiirfes  hand.  Shee,  falling  before  the  Queene  of  Faeries,  complayned  that  her  father  and 
mother,  an  ancient  King  and  Queene,  had  bene  by  an  huge  Dragon  many  years  shut  up  in  a  brasen 
Castle,  who  thence  suffred  them  not  to  yssew  :  and  therefore  besought  the  Faerie  Queene  to  assygne  her 
some  one  of  her  Knights  to  take  on  him  that  exployt.  Presently  that  clownish  person,  upstarting, 
desired  that  Adventure  :  whereat  the  Queene  much  wondering,  and  the  Lady  much  gainesaying,  yet  he 
earnestly  importuned  his  desire.  In  the  end  the  Lady  told  him,  that  imlesse  that  armour  which  she 
brought,  would  serue  him  (that  is,  the  armour  of  a  Christian  man  specified  by  St.  Paul,  v.  F.phes.)  that 
he  could  not  succeed  in  that  enterpi-ise  :  which  being  forthwith  put  upon  him  with  dew  furnitures 
thereunto,  he  seemed  the  goodliest  man  m  al  that  company,  aud  was  well  liked  of  the  Lady.    And 
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eftesooues  taking  on  liim  kiughthood,  and  mounting  on  that  straunge  coursei',  ho  wont  forth  with  her  of 
that  Adventure  :  where  beginneth  the  first  Boolie,  viz. 

A  gentle  Knight  was  pricking  on  tbo  playne,  iio, 

Tlie  second  day  there  came  in  a  Palmer  hearmg  an  Infant  with  bloody  hands,  whose  parents  he 
complained  to  have  bene  slayn  by  an  Enchaunti-esse  called  Acraaia  :  and  therefore  craved  of  the  Faery 
Queene,  to  appoint  him  some  Knight  to  performe  that  Adventure  ;  which  being  assigned  to  Su'  Guyon, 
he  presently  went  forth  with  that  same  Palmer  :  which  is  the  beginning  of  the  second  Booke,  and  the 
whole  subiect  tliereof.  The  third  day  there  came  m  a  Groome,  who  complained  before  the  Faery 
Queene,  that  a  vile  Enchaunter,  called  Busu-ane,  had  in  hand  a  most  faire  Lady,  called  Amoretta,  whom 
he  kept  in  most  grievous  torment,  because  she  woiUd  not  yield  him  the  pleasure  of  her  body.  Wliere- 
upon  Sir  Scudamour,  the  lover  of  that  Lady,  presently  tooke  on  him  that  Adventure.  But  being  unable 
to  performe  it  by  reason  of  the  hard  enchauntmeuts,  after  long  sorrow,  in  the  end  met  with  Britomartis, 
who  succoured  him,  and  reskewed  his  Love. 

But,  by  occasion  hereof,  many  other  Adventures  are  iutermedled  ;  but  rather  as  accidents  then 
intendments  :  as  the  Love  of  Britomart,  the  Overthrow  of  Marinell,  the  Misery  of  Florimell,  the  Ver- 
tuousnes  of  Belphoebe,  the  Lasciviousues  of  Hellenora  ;  and  many  the  like. 

Thus  much.  Sir,  I  have  briefly  overronne  to  direct  your  miderstaiidiug  to  the  wel-head  of  the  History  , 
that,  from  thence  gathering  the  whole  mtention  of  the  conceit,  ye  may  as  in  a  handful  gripe  al  the  dis- 
course, wliich  otherwise  may  happily  seem  tedious  and  confused.  So,  humbly  craving  the  coutmuance 
of  your  honom-able  favour  towards  me,  and  th'  eternall  establishment  of  yt.;:r  hnppines,  I  humbly  take 

leave. 

Yours  most  humbly  affectionalL', 

ED.  SPENSER. 
23.  lanuary  1589. 
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A  Visio:t  upon  Tiifs  Conceipt  ok  the  Fakrv 

QOKfeNK. 

Me  thought  I-  saw  the  grave  where  Laura  lay. 
Within  that  Temple  where  the  vestall  flame 
Was  wont  to  burne  ;  and  passing  by  that  way 
To  see  that  bm-ied  dust  of  Mving  fame, 
Whose  tomb  faire  Love,  and  fairer  Virtue  kept ; 
All  suddeinly  I  saw  tJie  Faery  Queme  : 
At  whose  appi'oach  the  soule  of  Petrarke  wept. 
And  &-om  thenceforth  those  Graces  were  not  scene  ; 
(For  they  this  Queciu  attended  ;)  in  whose  steed 
Oblivion  laid  him  down  on  Lauras  herse  : 
Hereat  the  hardest  stones  were  scene  to  bleed. 
And  grones  of  buried  ghostes  the  hevens  did  perse  : 
Where  Homers  spright  did  tremble  all  for  gi-iefe. 
And  cm-st  th'  aecosse  of  that  celestiall  Theife. 

W.  R. 


Anothkr  of  thh  sa.mk. 
The  prayse  of  meaner  wits  this  V/orke  like  profit 

brings. 
As  doth  the  Cuckoes  song  delight  when  Philumena 

sings. 
[f  thou  hast  foi-med  right  true  Vertues  face  herein, 
Vertue  herselfe  can  best  discerne  to  whom  they 

vn-itten  bin. 
[f  thou  hast  Beauty  praysd,  let  Her  sole   lookes 

divine 
Judge  if  ought  therein  be  amis,  and  mend  it  by 

Her  eine. 
If  Chastitie  want  ought,  or  Temperaunce  her  dew. 
Behold  Her  Princely  mind  aright,  and  ivi-ite  thy 

Qucene  anew. 


Meane  while  She  shall  perceive,  how  far  Her  ver- 

tues  sore 
Above  the  reach  of  all  that  live,  or  such  as  wrote 

of  yore  : 
And  thereby  will  excuse  and  favour  thy  good  will ; 
Whose  vertue  can  not  be  exprest  but  by  au  Angels 

quill. 
Of  me  no  lines  are  lov'd,  nor  letters  are  of  price, 
(Of  all  which  speak  om-  English  tongue,)  but  those 

of  tliy  device. 


To  THE   LEARNED   SlIEPHKARD. 

CoLLYN,  I  see,  by  thy  new  taken  taske. 

Some  sacred  fury  hath  enricht  thy  braynes, 

That  leades  thy  Muse  in  haughty  verse  to  maske 
And  loath  the  layes  that  longs  to  lowly  swaynes 

Thatliftes  thy  notes  from  Shepheardes  unto  Kingcs 

So  like  the  lively  Larke  that  mounting  singes. 

Thy  lovely  Rosahnde  seemes  now  forlorne  ; 

And  all  thy  gentle  flockes  forgotten  quight : 
Thy  chaunged  hart  now  holdcs  tliy  ^ypes  in  scornc, 

those  prety  pypes  that  did  thy  mates  delight  ; 
Those  trusty  mates,  that  loved  thee  so  well  ; 
Whom  thou  gav'st  mirth,  as  they  gave  thee  the  bell. 

Yet,  as  thou  earst  with  thy  sweete  roundelayes 
Didst  stirre  to  glee  our  laddes  m  homely  bowers  ; 

So  moughtst  thou  now  in  these  refyned  layes 
Delight  the  daintie  eares  of  higher  powers. 

And  so  mought  they,  in  their  deci)e  skaiii]nig  skili. 

Alow  and  jfrace  om-  Collyns  flowing  quill. 
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A.nd  faire  befall  that  Faery  Qiieene  of  thine  ! 

In  whose  faire  eyes   Love    liuckt  with  Vertue 
siites  ; 
Enfiising,  bj  those  bewties  fyers  divine, 

Such  high  conceites  mto  thy  humble  wittes. 
As  raised  hath  poore  Pastors  oaten  reedes 
■Prom  rusticke  tunes,  to  chaunt  heroique  deedes. 

So  mought  thy  Redcrosse  Knight  with  happy  hand 
Victorious  be  in  that  fair  Hands  right, 

(Which  thou  dost  vayle  in  type  of  Faery  land,) 
Elizas  blessed  field,  that  Albion  hight : 

That  shieldes  her  friendes,  and  warres  her  mightie 
foes, 

Yet  still  with  people,  peace  and  plentie,  flowes. 

But,  iolly  shepheard,  though  with  pleasing  stile 
Thou  feast  the  humour  of  the  courtly  trayne  ; 

Let  not  conceipt  thy  settled  sence  beguile, 
Ne  daunted  be  through  envy  or  disdaine. 

Subiect  thy  doome  to  Her  empyring  spright. 

From  whence  thy  Muse,  and  aU  the  world,  takes 

light.  HOBYNOLL. 


Fayre  Thamis  streame,  that  from  Ludds  stately 

towne 
Runst  paying  tribute  to  the  ocean  seas. 
Let  all  thy  Nymphes  and  Syrens  of  renowne 
Be  silent,  whyle  this  Bryttane  Orpheus  playes  . 
Nere  thy   sweet  banks  there  lives   that    sacred 

Crowne, 
Whose  hand  strowes  pahne  and  never-dying  bayes. 
Let  all  at  once,  with  thy  soft  murmuring  sowne. 
Present  her  with  this  worthy  Poets  prayes  : 
For  he  hath  taught  hye  drifts  in  Shepherdes  weedes. 
And  deepe  conceites  now  singes  in  FaeHes  deedes. 

B.  S. 


Grave  Muses,  march  in  triumph  and  with  prayses  ; 
Our  Goddesse  here  hath  given  you  leave  to  land  ; 
And  biddes  this  rare  dispenser  of  your  graces 
Bow  downe  his  brow  unto  her  sacred  hand. 
Deserte  findes  dew  in  that  most  princely  doome. 
In  whose  sweete  brest  are  all  the  Muses  bredde  : 
So  did  that  great  Augustus  erst  in  Roome 
With  leaves  of  fame  adox'ne  his  Poets  hedde. 
Faire  be  the  guerdon  of  your  Faery  Queene, 
Even  of  the  faii-est  that  the  world  hath  scene  < 

H.  B, 


When  stout  Achilles  heard  of  Helens  rape. 
And  what  revenge  the  States  of  Greece  devis'd  ; 
Thinking  by  sleight  the  fataU  warres  to  scape. 
In  womans  weedes  himselfe  he  then  disguis'd  : 


But  this  devise  Ulysses  soone  did  spy. 

And  brought  him  forth,  the  chaunce  of  waxre  to  try. 

When  Spenser  saw  the  fame  was  spredd  so  large, 
Tlirough  Faery  land,  of  their  renowned  Queene ; 
Loth  that  his  Muse  should  take  so  great  a  charge, 
As  in  such  haughty  matter  to  be  scene  ; 
To  seeme  a  Shepheard,  then  he  made  his  choice  ; 
But  Sidney  heard  him  sitg,  and  knew  his  voice. 

And  as  Ulysses  brought  faire  Thetis  sonne 
From  his  retyred  life  to  menage  armes  : 
So  Spenser  was,  by  Sidney's  speaches,  wonne 
To  blaze  Her  fame,  not  fearing  future  harmes  : 
For  well  he  knew,  his  Muse  would  soone  be  tyred 
In  her  high  praise,  that  all  the  world  admired. 

Yet  as  Achilles,  in  those  warlike  frayes. 
Did  win  the  palme  from  all  the  Grecian  Peeres  : 
So  Spenser  now,  to  his  immortal  prayse, 
Hath  wonne  the  laurell  quite  from  all  his  feerea. 
What  though  his  taske  exceed  a  humaine  witt ; 
He  is  exeus'd,  sith  Sidney  thought  it  fitt. 

W.  L. 


To  looke  upon  a  worke  of  rare  devise 
The  which  a  workman  setteth  out  to  view, 
And  not  to  yield  it  the  deserved  prise 
That  unto  such  a  workmanship  is  dew. 

Doth  either  prove  the  iudgement  to  be  naught, 
Or  els  doth  shew  a  mind  with  en\-y  fraught. 

To  labour  to  commend  a  peece  of  worke. 
Which  no  man  goes  about  to  discommend. 
Would  raise  a  jealous  doubt,  that  there  did  lurko 
Some  secret  doubt  whereto  the  praysp  did  tend : 
For  when  men  know  the  goodnes  ofthe  wyne, 
'Tis  needless  for  the  Hoast  to  have  a  sygne. 

Thus  then,  to  shew  my  iudgement  to  be  such 
As  can  discerne  of  colours  blacke  and  white. 
As  alls  to  free  my  minde  from  envies  tuch, 
That  never  gives  to  any  man  his  right ; 
I  here  pronoimce  this  workmanship  is  such 
As  that  no  pen  can  set  it  forth  too  much. 

And  thus  I  hang  a  garland  at  the  dore  ; 

(Not  for  to  shew  the  goodness  of  the  ware  ; 

But  such  hath  beene  the  custome  heretofore. 

And  ctistomes  very  hardly  broken  are  ;) 

And  when  your  tast  shall  tell  you  this  is  trew. 
Then  looke  you  give  your  Hoast  his  utmost  dew, 
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To  THE  Right  Honourable  Sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
Lord  high  Chauncklor  of  England  ktc. 

Those  prudeut  heads,  that  with  their  counsels  wise 
Whylom  the  pillours  of  th'  earth  did  sustaine, 
And  taught  ambitious  Rome  to  tyrannise 
And  in  the  neck  of  all  the  world  to  rajTie  ; 

Oft  from  those  grave  affaires  were  wont  abstaine, 
With  the  sweet  Lady  Muses  for  to  play  : 
So  Ennius  the  elder  Afrieane  ; 
So  Maro  oft  did  Ctesars  cares  allay. 

So  youj  great  Lord,  that  with  your  counsell  sway 
The  burdein  of  tnis  kingdom  mightily, 
With  like  delightes  sometimes  may  eke  delay* 
The  rugged  brow  of  carefuU  Policy  ; 

And  to  these  ydle  rymes  lend  litle  space. 

Which  for  their  titles  sakef  may  find  more  grace. 

E.  S. 


To  thk  Right  Honourable   the  Lord  Burleigh,  Lord 

HIGH    ThREASURER  OF   ENGLAND. 

To  you.  Right  Noble  Lord,  whose  carefuU  brest 
To  menage  of  most  grave  affaires  is  bent  ; 
And  on  whose  mightie  shoulders  most  doth  rest 
The  burdein  of  this  kingdome's  governement, 

(As  the  wide  compasse  of  the  firmament 
On  Atlas  mightie  shoulders  is  upstayd,) 
Unfitly  I  these  ydle  rimes  present. 
The  labor  of  lost  time,  and  wit  unstayd : 

Yet  if  their  deeper  sence  be  inly  wayd. 

And  the  dim  vele,  with  which  from  commune  vew 
Their  fairer  parts  are  hid,  aside  be  layd, 
Perhaps  not  vaine  they  may  appeare  to  Yon. 

Such  as  they  be,  vouchsafe  them  to  receave. 

And  wipe  their  faults  out  of  your  censure  grave. 

E.  S. 


To  THE  Right   Honourable  the    Earle  of  Oxenford, 
Lord  high  Chamberlayne  of  England  etc. 

Receive,  most  Noble  Lord,  in  gentle  gree,I 
The  unripe  fruit  of  an  unready  wit  ; 
Which,  by  thy  countenaunce,  doth  crave  to  bee 
Defended  from  foule  Envies  poisnous  bit. 

Which  so  to  doe  may  thee  right  well  befit, 
Siih  th'  antique  glory  of  thine  auncestry 
Under  a  shady  vele  is  therein  writ. 
And  eke  thine  owne  long  livmg  memory, 

Succeeding  them  in  true  Nobility  : 

And  also  for  the  love  which  thou  doest  beare 
To  th'  Heliconian  ymps,  and  they  to  thee  ; 
They  unto  thee,  and  thou  to  them,  most  deare  : 

* may  eke  delay]  May  smooth  or  soften.    Todd. 

t  for  their    titles    sake'^    Their  title    being  the 

Faerie   (iueene,  who  represented  Queen  Elizabeth. 

T.  Warton. 
J  . gree,]    Favour.     Todd. 


Deare  as  thou  art  unto  thyselfe,  so  lovt 
That  loves  §  and  honours  thee  ;  as  doth  behove. 

E.  S, 


To  the   Right  Honourable  the   Earle  of  Northun- 
berland. 

The  sacred  Mtises  have  made  alwaies  clame 
To  be  the  Nom-ses  of  Nobility, 
And  Registres  of  everlasting  fame. 
To  all  that  ann<>3  professe  and  chevalry. 

Then,  by  like  right,  the  noble  Progeny, 

Which  theni  succeed  in  fame  and  worth,  are  tyde 
T'  embrace  the  service  of  sweet  Poetry, 
By  whose  endevours  they  are  glorifide  ; 

And  eke  from  all,  of  whom  it  is  envide. 

To  patronize  the  authom-  of  their  praise,  [dide, 
Which  gives  them  life,  that  els  would  soone  have 
And  crownes  their  ashes  with  immortall  bales. 

To  thee  therefore.  Right  Noble  Lord,  I  send 

This  present  of  my  paines,  it  to  defend. 

E.  S. 


To  THE  Right  HoNouftABLE  thb  Earle  of  Cumberland. 

Redoubted  Lord,  iu  whose  corageous  mind 
The  flowre  of  chevalry,  now  bloosming  faire. 
Doth  promise  fruite  worthy  the  noble  kind 
"Which  of  their  praises  have  left  you  the  haive  ; 

To  you  this  humble  present  I  prepare, 
For  love  of  vertue  and  of  martial  praise  ; 
To  which  though  nobly  ye  inclined  are, 
(As  goodlie  well  ye  shew'd  in  late  assaiesj) 

Yet  brave  ensanaple  of  long  passed  dales, 
In  which  trew  honor  ye  may  fashiond  see, 
To  hke  desire  of  honor  may  ye  raise. 
And  fill  your  mind  with  magnaniraitee. 

Receive  it,  Lord,  therefore  as  it  was  ment. 

For  honor  of  your  name  and  high  descent. 

E.  S. 


To  the  most  Honourable  and  excellent  Lord  the  Earlb 
of  Essex,  Great  Maister  of  the  Horse  to  her 
Highnesse,  and  Knight  of  the  Noble  order  of 
the  Gartf.r,  &c. 

Magnificke  Lord,  whose  vertues  excellent 
Doe  merit  a  most  famous  Poets  witt 
To  be  thy  living  praises  instrument  ; 
Yet  doe  not  sdeigne  to  let  thy  name  be  writt 

In  this  base  Poeme,  for  thee  far  unfitt : 
Nought  is  thy  worth  disparaged  thereby. 
But  when  my  Muse,  whose  fethers,  nothing  flitt,|| 
Doe  yet  but  flagg  and  lowly  learne  to  fly, 

§  That  loves,  &c.]  Hero  is  an  ellipsis  of  him  before 
that.    T.  Warton. 

1  flitt,]    Flitt  is  the  adjective  fleet,  thus  written 

for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme  ;  ns  the  vorb/cef,  in  other 
places.    T.  Wahto.v. 
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With  bolder  wing  shall  dare  alofte  to  sty 
To  the  last  praises*  of  this  Faery  Q,ueene  ; 
Tlieu  shall  it  make  most  famous  memory 
Of  thine  heroicke  parts,  such  as  they  beene  : 
Till  then,  vouchsafe  thy  noble  comitenaunce 
To  theh>  first  labours  needed  furtheraunce. 

E.  S. 


To  THE  Right  Honolbable  thb  EARr.y.  ov  OnMOND  AND 

OSSORY. 

Receive,  most  Noble  Lord,  a  simple  taste 

Of  the  wilde  fruit  which  salvage  soyl  hath  bred  ; 
Which,    being   through   long    wars    left  almost 

waste, 
With  brutish  barbarisme  is  overspredd  : 

And,  in  so  faire  a  land  as  may  be  redd, 
Not  one  Parnassus,  nor  one  Helicone, 
Left  for  sweete  Muses  to  be  harbom-ed,  _ 
But  where  thyselfe  hast  thy  brave  mansione  : 

There  indeede  dvvel  faire  Graces  many  one, 
And  gentle  Nymphes,  dehghts  of  learned  wits  ; 
And  in  thy  person,  without  paragone. 
All  goodly  bountie  and  true  honour  sifs. 

Sucli  therefore,  as  that  wasted  soyl  doth  yield. 

Receive,  dear  Lord,  in  worth,  the  fruit  of  barren 
field.  E.  S- 


To  THE  RrGHT  Honoiirablp:  the  Lord  Charles  How/  rd. 
Lord  high  Admiral  of  England,  Knight  of  this 
Noble  order  of  the  Gartkh,  and  one  of  her 
Majestie's  privie  Counskl,  &c. 

And  ye,  brave  Lord,  whose  goodly  personage 
And  noble  deeds,  each  other  garnishing. 
Make  you  eusample,  to  the  present  age. 
Of  th'  old  heroes,  whose  famous  offspring 

The  antique  Poets  wont  so  much  to  sing  ; 
In  this  same  Pageaunt  have  a  worthy  place, 
Sith  those  huge  castles  of  Castilian  King, 
That  vainly  tlireatned  kingdomes  to  displace. 

Like  flying  doves  ye  did  before  you  chace  ;  f 
And  that  proud  people,  woxen  insolent 
Through  many  victories,  didst  first  deface  : 
Thy  praises  everlasting  monument 

Is  in  this  verse  engraven  semblably, 

That  it  may  live  to  aU  posterity.  E.  S. 


To  THE  RiqHT  nONOURArJLB    THE    LoRD   OF    FfUNSDON,   HIGH 

Chawbbrlaine  to  her  Maj!  sty. 

Renowmed  Lord,  that,  for  your  wortliinesse 
And  noble  deeds,  have  your  deserved  place 
High  in  the  favour  of  that  Emperesse, 
The  worlds  sole  glory  and  her  sexes  grace  ; 

Here  eke  of  right  have  you  a  worthie  place. 
Both  for  your  nearnes  to  that  Faerie  Queene, 
And  for  your  owne  liigh  merit  in  hke  cace  : 
Of  which,  appiiraunt  proofe  was  to  be  scene. 

When  that  tumultuous  rat^e  and  fearfull  deenet 


Of  Northerne  rebels  ye  did  pacify,  § 
And  their  disloiall  powre  defaced  clene, 
The  record  of  endm'uig  memory. 
Live,  Lord,  for  ever  m  this  lasting  verse, 
That  all  posteritie  thy  honor  may  reherae. 


* the  \3if,t  jiraisesi   The  ^o^f  praises  of  the  Faerie 

Oueene,  signify  nine  more  Books  «'hich  Spenser  h:id 
p  .oposed  to  complete,  according  to  liig  original  plan.  These 
t-u  jnets,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  sent  with  the  three 
firLt  Books,  .vhich  in  the  last  line  of  this  Sonnet  the  poet 
biyles  "  thesiijirst  labours."    T.  Warton. 

t  Like  Jlying  doves  ye  did  be/ore.  you  chace ,-]  The 
Icfeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  is  here  hinted  at.  T.  Warton. 

*  ■ deeneT    Din,  noise.    T.  "Wahton. 


K.S. 


to  the  most  renowmed  and  valiant  lord,  the  loril 
Grey  of  Wilton,  Knight  of  the  Noble  order  of 
THE  Garter,  &c. 

Most  Noble  Lord,  the  pillor  of  my  life, 
And  Patrone  of  my  Muses  pupillage  ; 
Through  whose  large  bountie,  poured  on  me  rife, 
In  the  first  season  of  my  feeble  age, 

I  now  doe  live  bound  yours  by  vassalage  ; 
(Sith  nothing  ever  may  redeeme,  nor  reave 
Out  of  your  endlesse  debt,  so  sure  a  gage  ; ) 
Vouchsafe,  in  worth,  this  small  guift  to  receavo, 

Which  in  youi'  noble  hands  for  pledge  I  leave 
Of  all  the  rest  that  I  am  tyde  t'  account : 
Rude   rymes,   the   which  a  rustick   Muse  did 

weave 
111  savadge  soyle,  far  from  Pamasso  Mount, 

And  roughly  \^Tought  in  an  unlearned  loome  : 

The  which  vouchsafe,  dear  Lord,  your  favom'able 
doome.  E.  S. 


To  THE  Eight  Honourable  the  Lord  of  BucKHiiRffr,  oxa 
OF  HER  Majestie's  PRiviE  Counsell. 

In  vain  I  thinke.  Right  Honourable  Lord, 
By  this  rude  rime  to  memorize  thy  Name, 
Whose  learned  Muse  hath  writ  her  o^vne  record 
In  golden  verse,  worthy  immortal  fame  : 

Thou  much  more  fit  (were  leasure  to  tlie  same) 
Thy  gracious  Soverains  praises  to  compile, 
And  her  imperiall  Majestie  to  frame 
In  loftie  numbers  and  heroicke  stile. 

But,  sith  thou  maist  not  so,  give  leave  a  while 
To  baser  wit  his  power  therein  to  spend. 
Whose  grosse  defaults  thy  daintie  pen  may  file, 
And  unadvised  oversights  amend. 

But  evermore  vouchsafe,  it  to  maiutaine 

Against  vile  Zoilus  backbitings  vaine. 

E.  S. 


To  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Francis  Walringhah, 
Knight,   pkincipall   Secretary  to  her  Ma-iksty 

AND   one  of  her  honourable  PRIVY  COUNSE'L, 

That  JIantuane  Poets  incomparedll  spirit. 
Whose  girland  now  is  set  in  highest  place, 
Had  not  Mecsenas,  for  his  worthy  merit, 
It  first  advaunst  to  great  Augustus  grace, 

Might  long  perhaps  have  lien  in  silence  bace, 
Ne  bene  so  much  admir'd  of  later  age. 
This  lowly  Muse,  that  learns  hke  steps  to  trace^ 
Fhes  for  like  aide  unto  your  patronage,1j 

(That  are  the  great  Mecaenas  of  this  age, 
As  well  to  all  that  civil  artes  professe, 
As  those  that  are  inspir'd  mth  martial  rage,) 
And  craves  protection  of  her  feeblenesse  : 

§  ye  did  pacify,  Sio.'}  Namely,  the  rebellion raiscJ 

in  15fi9.— TODD. 

D incompared]  Incomparable.    So  unvalued  is 

invaluable.  Todd. 

II  into   your  patronage,  kc.')    See  the  Mini 

of  Time,  ver.  436,  where  Sir  Francis  is  intended  unier 
the  name  of  Melihtt.  Todd 


TO  SEVERAL  NOBLEMEN,  &c. 


Which  if  ye  yield,  perhaps  ye  may  her  rayse 
In  bigger  tunes  to  soimd  your  hving  prayse. 

E.  S. 


To  THE  Right  Noble  Lord  and  most  vauaunt  Captainb, 
Sir   John    NonBiSj    Knight,    Lord    Pkesident   of 

MOUNSTEII. 

Who  ever  gave  more  honourable  prize 

To  the  sweet  Muse  tlien  did  tlie  Maa'tiall  crew. 
That  their  brave  deeds  she  might  immortalize 

lu  her  shril  tromp,  and  sound  their  praises  dew  3 

Who  then  ought  more  to  favour  her  tlien  you, 
Most  Noble  Lord,  the  honor  of  tliis  age, 
And  Precedent  of  all  that  armes  ensue  ? 
Whose  warhke  prowesse  and  manly  coui'age, 

Tempred  with  reason  and  advizement  sage. 
Hath  fild  sad  Belgicke  with  victorious  spoile  ; 
In  Fraunce  and  Ireland  left  a  famous  gage  ; 
And  lately  shakt  the  Lusitanian  soile. 

Sith  then  each  where  thou  hast  dispredd  thy  fame. 
Love  him  that  hath  eternized  your  Name. 

E.S. 


To  THE  Right  Noble  and  "Valorous  Knight,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Lord  Wardein  of  the  Stannerves,  and 

lilEFTKNAUNT  OF  CORNEWAILE. 

To  thee,  that  art  the  Sommers  Nightingale, 
Thy  soveraine  Goddesses  most  deare  delight. 
Why  doe  I  send  this  rusticke  Madrigale, 
That  may  thy  tmiefuU  eare  imseason  quite  2 

Thou  onely  fit  this  Argument  to  write. 

In  whose  high  thoughts  Pleasure  hath  built  her 

bowre. 
And  dainty  Love  learnd  sweetly  to  endite. 
My  rimes  I  know  unsavory  and  sowre. 

To  tast  the  sti'eames  that,  like  a  golden  showre, 
Flow  from  thy  fruitfuU  head  of  thy  Love's  praise  ; 
Fitter  perhaps  to  thonder  martiall  stowre, 
Whenso  thee  list  thy  lofty  Muse  to  raise  : 

Yet,  tUl  that  Thou  thy  Poeme  wilt  make  Imowne, 

Let  thy  faire  Cinthias   praises*  be  thus  rudely 
showne.  E.  S. 


To   THE  Right  Honourable  and  most  vebtuous  Lady, 

THE  CoUNTESSE  OF   PEMBROKE. 

Remembkaunce  of  that  most  heroicke  Spirit, 
The  herens  pride,  the  glory  of  our  dales,  [merit 
Wliich  now    triumpheth     (tlrrough    immortall 

*  Let  thy  faire  Cinthias  praises,  &c.]  An  allusion 
to  tho  poem  ivritten  by  Sir  Walter,  entitled  Cynthia. 
Todd. 


Of  his  brave  vertues)  crown'd  with  lasting  bales 
Of  lievenlie  blis  and  everlasting  praies  ; 

Who  first  my  Muse  did  lift  out  of  the  flore, 

To  sing  his  sweet  dehghts  in  lowlie  laies  ; 

Bids  me,  most  Noble  Lady,  to  adore 
His  goodly  image  hving  evermore 

In  the  divine  resemblaunce  of  your  face  ; 

Which  with  your  vertues  ye  embeUisli  more, 

And  native  beauty  deck  with  heavenly  grace  : 
For  His,  and  for  your  owue  especial  sake. 
Vouchsafe  from  him-j-  this  token  in  good  worth  to 
take.  E.  S. 


To  THE  MOST  VERTUOUS  AND    EEAUTIFULL    LaDV,  TUB 

Lady  d  aew. 

Ne  may  I,  without  blot  of  endlesse  blame. 
You,  fairest  Lady,  leave  out  of  this  place  ; 
But,  with  remembraunce  of  yom-  gracious  Name, 
(Wherewith  that  com'tly  garlond  most  ye  grace 

And  deck  tlie  world,)  adorue  these  verses  base  ; 
Not  that  these  few  lines  can  in  them  comprise 
Those  glorious  ornaments  of  hevenly  grace. 
Wherewith  ye  triumph  over  feeble  eyes 

And  in  subdued  harts  do  tyranyse  ; 

(For  thereunto  doth  need  a  golden  quUl 
And  silver  leaves,  them  rightly  to  devise  ;) 
But  to  make  humble  present  of  good  will : 

Which,  whenas  timely  meanes  it  purchase  may. 

In  ampler  wise  itselfe  will  forth  display. 

E.  S. 


To  ALL  THE  OHATIOUS  AND  EEAUTIFULL  LADIES  IN  THE 

Court. 

The  Chian  Pemcter,  when  he  was  requir'd 
To  pourtraict  Venus  in  her  perfect  hew  ; 
To  make  his  woi^je  more  absolute,  desir'd 
Of  all  the  fairest  Maides  to  have  the  vew. 

Much  more  me  needs,  (to  draw  the  semblant  trew 
Of  Beauties   Queeue,  the  worlds  sole  wonder- 
ment,) 
To  sharpe  my  sence  with  sundry  Beauties  vew. 
And  steale  from  each  some  part  of  ornament. 

If  all  the  world  to  seeke  I  overwent, 
A  fairer  crew  yet  no  where  could  I  see 
Then  that  bi'ave  Court  doth  to  mine  eie  present  ; 
That  the  world's  pride  seemes  gathered  there  to 

Of  each  a  part  I  stole  by  cunning  thefte  :        [bee. 

I  orgive  it  me,  faire  Dames,  sith  lesse  ye  have  not 
lefte.  E.  S. 


t   Vouchsafe  from  hXm]    It  should  be  7«€,    Church. 


THE   FIRST   BOOK   OF 

THE    FAERIE    QUEENE; 

CONTAVNINO 

THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  KNIGHT  OF  THE  RED  CROSSE,  OR  OF  HOI.INESSE. 


Lo  !  I,  the  man  whose  Muse  whylome  did  maske. 
As  time  her  taught,  in  lowly  shepheards  weeds. 
Am  now  enforst,  a  farre  unfitter  taske, 
For  trumpets  steme  to  chaunge  mine  oaten  reeds. 
And  sing  of  Knights  and  Ladies  gentle  deeds  ; 
Whose  praises  having  slept  in  silence  long, 
Me,  all  too  meane,  the  sacred  Muse  areeds 
To  blazon  broade  emongst  her  learned  throng  : 

Fierce  warres  and  faithful  loves  shall  moralize  my 
song. 

[I. 

Help  then,  0  holy  virgin,  chiefe  of  nyne. 
Thy  weaker  novice  to  perform  thy  will  ; 
Lay  forth  out  of  thine  everlasting  scryiie 
The  antique  roUes,  which  there  lye  hidden  still. 
Of  Faerie  Knights,  and  fayrest  Tanaquill 
Whom  that  most  noble  Briton  Prince  so  long 
Sought  through  the  world,  and  suffered  so  much 
That  I  must  rue  his  undeserved  ^vrong  :         [ill, 

O,  helpe  thou  my  weake  wit,  and  sharpen  my  duU 
tong  ! 


And  thou,  most  dreaded  impe  of  highest  love, 
Faire  Venus  Sonne,  that  with  thy  cruell  dart 
At  that  good  Knight  so  cunningly  didst  rove. 
That  glorious  fire  it  kindled  in  liis  liart  ; 
Lay  now  thy  deadly  heben  bowe  apart. 
And,  with  thy  mother  raylde,  come  to  mine  ayde  ; 
Come,  both ;  and  with  you  bring  tinuniphaut 

Mai-t, 
In  loves  and  gentle  ioUities  arraid. 

After  his  mm-drous  spoyles  and  bloudie  i-age  allayd. 


And  with  them  eke,  0  Goddesse  heavenly  bright, 
Mirrour  of  grace  and  majestie  divine, 
Great  ladie  of  the  greatest  isle,  whose  light 
Like  Phoebus  lampe  throughout  the  world  doth 

shine. 
Shed  thy  faire  beames  uito  my  feeble  eyne. 
And  raise  my  thoughtes,  too  humble  and  too  vile, 

I-  2.  . in  lowli/  shepheards  Keedsi]  Spensei,  about 

the  age  of  26,  published  his  Shepheards  Calender  in  4to. 
1579 ;  elev.en  years  before  the  first  publication  of  the  Faerie 
Queene.  Church. 

II.  3. thine  everlasting  scryne]  An  escritoire,  desk, 

from  the  Latin  scrinium.      Upion. 

■II.  7. Iriumphant  Mart,]  Mart,  the  God  of  War. 

UfTON. 


To  thinke  of  that  true  glorious  tj'pe  of  thmc, 
The  Argument  of  mine  afflicted  stile  : 
The  which  to  heare  vouchsafe,  0  dearest  Dread,  o 
while. 


CANTO   L 

The  Patron  of  true  Holinesae 
Foule  Errour  doth  defeate; 

Bypocrisie,  him  to  entrappe, 
Doth  to  Ills  home  eatreate. 


A  GENTLE  Knight  was  pricking  on  the  plame, 
Ycladd  in  mightie  armes  and  silver  shielde. 
Wherein  old  dints  of  deepe  woundes  did  remains 
The  cruel  markes  of  many'  a  bloody  fielde ; 
Yet  armes  till  that  time  did  he  never  wield  : 
His  angry  steede  did  chide  his  foming  bitt. 
As  much  disdayning  to  the  curbe  to  yield  : 
I'Vll  ioUy  knight  he  seemd,  and  faire  did  sitt. 

As  one  for  knightly  giusts  and  fierce  encounters  fit'. 


And  on  his  brest  a  Hoodie  crosse  he  bore. 
The  deare  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord, 
For  whose  sweete  sake  that  glorious  badge  he  wore, 
And  dead,  as  living  ever,  him  ador'd  : 
Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scor'd. 
For  soveraine  hope,  which  in  his  helpe  he  had. 
Right,  faithfuU,  true  he  was  in  deede  and  word ; 
But  of  his  cheere  did  seeme  too  solemne  sai? ; 

Yet  notlimg  did  he  dread,  but  ever  was  ydrad. 


Upon  a  great  adventm-e  he  was  bond. 
That  greatest  Gloriana  to  him  gave, 
(That  greatest  glorious  queene  of  Faery  lond,) 
To  winne  him  worsliippe,  and  her  grace  to  have. 
Which  of  all  earthly  thinges  he  most  did  crave  ; 
And  ever,  as  he  rode,  his'haart  did  earne 

IV.  7.  ' that  true  glorious  type  of  thine,'}  Una,  or 

Truth.  Church. 

IV.  8.  mine  afflicted  stile  ;]  JJlicted  stile  means 

low  and  jejune.  Ital.  Stito  affiillo.  Upton. 

IV.  9. 0  dearest  Dread,]   The  same  expression  we 

meet  with  below,  i.  vi.  2.  "  Una  his  dear  Dread,"  i.  e.  one 
whom  he  reverenced.  Uprow. 

I.  8.  Full  iolly  knighf\  Handsome.    Fr.  Joli.  Todd. 

H.  8.  iifhls  cheere]   Countenance.  Todd. 

n>iil solemne  sad  ;]  Sad,  aa  Mr.  Warton  has  ob- 
served, did  not  always  imply  sorrow,  but  gravity  of  coud 
tenance  and  deportment.  Todd. 


CANTO    !.J 


THE  FAERTE  Q,UEENE. 


To  prove  his  puissance  in  battel!  brave 
Upon  his  foe,  and  his  new  force  to  learne  ; 
Upon  liis  foe,  a  Di-agon  horrible  and  steame. 

IV. 

A  lovely  Ladie  rode  him  faire  beside. 

Upon  a  lowly  asse  more  white  tiien  snow  ; 
Yet  she  mnch  whiter  ;  but  the  same  did  hide 
Under  a  vele,  tliat  wimpled  was  full  low  ; 
And  over  all  a  blacke  stole  shee  did  tlu'ow  : 
As  one  that  inly  mournd,  so  was  she  sad, 
And  heavie  sate  upon  her  palfrey  slow  ; 
Seemed  in  heart  some  hidden  care  she  had  ; 

And  by  her  in  a  hne  a  milke-white  lambe  she  lad. 


So  pure  and  innocent,  as  that  same  lambe. 
She  was  in  life  and  every  vertuous  lore  ; 
And  by  descent  from  royall  lynage  came 
Of  ancient  kinges  and  queenes,  that  had  of  yore 
Their  scepters  stretcht  from  east  to  westerne 

shore. 
And  all  the  world  in  their  subjection  held  ; 
Till  that  hifemal  Feend  witli  foule  uprore 
Forwasted  all  their  land,  and  them  expeld  ; 

Wliom  to  avenge,  she  had  this  Knight  from  far 
compel  d. 

vr. 

Behind  her  farre  away  a  Dwarfe  did  lag. 
That  lasie  seemd,  in  being  ever  last. 
Or  wearied  with  bearing  of  her  bag 
Of  needments  at  his  backe.     Thus  as  they  past, 
The  day  with  eloudes  was  suddeine  overcast. 
And  angry  love  an  hideous  stoi-me  of  raine 
Did  poiu'e  into  his  lemans  lap  so  fast. 
That  everie  wight  to  shrewd  it  did  constrain  ; 

And  this  fau'e  couple  eke  to  shroud  themselves  wei'e 
fain. 

VI  r. 

Enforst  to  seeke  some  covert  nigh  at  hand, 
A  shadie  grove  not  farr  away  they  spide, 
That  promist  ayde  the  tempest  to  withstand  ; 
Whose  loftie  trees,  yclad  with  sommers  pride, 
Did  spred  so  broad,  that  heavens  light  did  hide. 
Not  perceable  \vith  power  of  any  Starr  : 
And  all  within  were  pathes  and  aUeies  wide, 
Witli  footing  wome,  and  leading  inward  fan* : 

Faire  harbour  that  them  seems  ;   so  in  they  eu- 
tred  ar. 

vrrr. 

And  foorth  they  passe,  with  pleasure  forward  led, 
loying  to  heare  the  birdes  sweete  harmony, 
"Which,  the  rein  shrouded  from  the  tempest  dred, 
Seemd  in  their  song  to  scorne  the  cruell  sky. 
Much  can  they  praise  the  trees  so  straight  and  hy. 
The  sayling  pine  ;  the  cedar  proud  and  tall  ; 
The  vine-propp  elme  ;  the  poplar  never  di"y  ; 
The  builder  oake,  sole  king  of  forrests  all  ; 

The  aspine  good  for  staves  ;  the  cypresse  funerall ; 

IX, 

The  laurel),  meed  of  mightie  conquerours 
And  poets  sage  ;  the  fiiTe  that  weepeth  still  ; 

TV.  4.  Under  a  vele,  that  wimpled  teas  full  low  ,-]  A  veil 
plaited.  But  tlie  veil  and  the  wimple  were  two  different 
articles  in  the  dress  of  a  nun.    Upton. 

v(.  9. were  fain.]  Glad.    Church- 

VIII.  5.  Much  can  they  praise ]  The  reader  will 

find  this  expression  very  often,  Much  can  they  praise — 
i.  e.  Much  they  praised.  UrroN. 

VIII.  7-  The  vine-propp  elme  ;]  i.  e.  the  elm  that  props 
'Jii  and  supports  the  vine.  Upton. 


The  willow,  worne  of  foi-lorno  paramours  ; 
The  eugh,  obedient  to  the  benders  will  ; 
The  birch  for  shaftes  ;  the  sallow  for  the  mill  ; 
The  mirrhe  sweete-bloeding  in  the  bitter  Avonnd  ; 
The  warlike  beech  ;  the  ash  for  nothing  ill  ; 
The  fruitfuU  olive  ;  and  the  platane  round  ; 
The  carver  holme  ;  the  maple   seeldom   inward 
sound. 

Led  with  delight,  they  thus  beguile  the  way, 
Untill  the  blustring  storme  is  overblo\vne  ; 
When,  weenuig  to  retm-ne  whence  they  did  sti'ay. 
They  cannot  finde  that  path,  which  first  was 

showne. 
But  wander  too  and  fro  in  waies  unknowne, 
Fm-thest   from   end   then,   when   they   neerest 

weeue, 
That  makes  them  doubt  their  wits  be  not  their 
So  many  pathes,  so  many  turnings  seene,[owne  : 
That,  which  of  them  to  take,  in  diverse  doubt  they 
been. 

XI. 

At  last  resohing  forward  still  to  fare. 

Till  that  some  end  they  finde,  or  in  or  out. 
That  path  they  talce,  that  beaten  seemd  most 
And  like  to  lead  the  lab}a*mth  about  ;         [bare, 
Wliich  when  by  tract  they  hunted  had  through- 
out, 
At  length  it  brought  them  to  a  hollow  cave. 
Amid  the  thickest  woods.     The  Champion  stout 
Eftsoones  dismounted  from  his  courser  brave. 

And  to  the  Dwarfe  a  while  his  needlesse  spere  he 
gave. 

xir. 
"  Be  well  aware,"  quoth  then  that  Ladie  mild, 
"  Least  suddaine  mischiefe  ye  too  rash  provolie  : 
"  The  danger  hid,  the  place  unkno^vne  and  wilde, 
Breedes  dreadfull  doubts  ;  oft  fire   is   without 

smoke, 
And  perill  without  show  :  therefore  your  stroke, 
Sh'  Knight,  with-hold,  till  fui'ther  tryall  made." 
"  Ah  Ladie,"  sayd  he,  "  shame  w^ere  to  revoke 
The  forward  footing  for  an  hidden  shade  : 
Vertue  gives  her  selfe  Hght  through  darlmesse  for 
to  wade." 

XIII. 

"  Yea  but,"  quoth  she,  "  the  perill  of  this  place 
I  better  wot  then  you  :  Though  nowe  too  late 
To  wish  you  backe  returne  with  foule  disgrace. 
Yet  wisedome  wames,  whilest  foot  is  in  the  gate. 
To  stay  the  steppe,  ere  forced  to  retrate. 
This  is  the  wandring  wood,  this  Errours  den, 
A  monster  vile,  whom  God  and  man  does  hate  : 
Therefore  I  read  beware."     "  Fly,  fly,"  quoth 
then 

The  fearefuU  Dwarfe  ;  "  this  is  no  place  for  livhij 
men." 

xrv. 

But,  full  of  fire  and  greedy  hardiment. 

The  youthful!  Knight  could  not  for  ought  be 

staide  ; 
But  forth  unto  the  darksom  hole  he  went, 
And  looked  in  :  his  glistring  armor  made 
A  htle  gloomuig  light,  much  like  a  shade  ; 
By  which  he  saw  the  ugly  monster  plaine, 
Halfe  like  a  serpent  horribly  displaide, 
But  th'  other  halfe  did  womans  shape  retaine. 

Most  lothsom,  filtliie,  foule,  and  full  of  vile  disdaine 
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And,  as  slie  lay  upon  the  durt^e  gi'ound, 
Her  Imge  long  taile  her  den  all  overspred, 
Yet  was  in  knots  and  many  boughtes  upwound, 
Pointed  with  mortall  sting  :  Of  her  there  bred 
A  tliousand  yong  ones,  which  she  dayly  fed, 
Sucldng  upon  her  poisnous  dugs  ;  each  one 
Of  sundrie  shapes,  yet  all  ill-favored  ; 
Soone  as  that  uncouth  light  upon  them  shone. 

Into  her  mouth  they  crept,  and  suddaia  all  were 
gone. 

xvr. 

Their  dam  upstart  out  of  her  den  effraide. 
And  rushed  foi-th,  hm-ling  her  hideous  taile 
About  her  cursed  head  ;  whose  folds  displaid 
Were  stretcht  now  forth  at  length  without  en- 

traile. 
She  lookt  about,  and  seemg  one  in  mayle. 
Armed  to  point,  sought  backe  to  tm-ne  againe  ; 
For  light  she  hated  as  the  deadly  bale. 
Ay  wont  in  desert  darknes  to  remains. 

Where  plain  none  might  her  see,  nor  she  see  any 
plaine. 

xvir. 

Which  when  the  valiant  Elfe  perceiv'd,  he  lept 
As  lyon  fierce  upon  the  flying  pray. 
And  with  bis  trenchand  blade  her  boldly  kept 
From  turning  baclfe,  and  forced  her  to  stay  : 
Therewith  enrag'd  she  loudly  gan  to  bray. 
And  turning  fierce  her  speckled  taile  advaunst, 
Threatning  her  angrie  sting,  him  to  dismay. 
Who,  nought  aghast,  his  mightie  hand  enhaunst ; 

The  stroke  down  from  her  head  unto  her  shoulder 
glaunst. 

xvnr. 

Much  daunted  with  that  dmt  her  sence  was  dazd  ; 
yet  kindling  rage  her  selfe  she  gathered  round. 
And  all  attonee  her  beastly  bodie  raizd 
With  doubled  forces  high  above  the  ground  : 
Tho,  wrapping  up  her  wrethed  sterne  arownd, 
Lept  fierce  upon  his  shield,  and  her  huge  traine 
All  suddenly  about  his  body  wound. 
That  hand  or  foot  to  stirr  he  strove  in  vaine. 

God  helpe  the  man  so  wrapt  in  Errours  endlesse 
traine  ! 

xrx. 

His  Lady,  sad  to  see  his  sore  constraint, 

Cride  out,  "  Now,  now.  Sir  Knight,  shew  what 

ye  bee  ; 
Add  faith  unto  your  force,  and  be  not  faint  ; 
Strangle  hex*,  els  she  sure  will  strangle  thee." 
That  when  he  heard,  m  great  perplexitie. 
His  gall  did  grate  for  griefe  and  high  disdaine  ; 
And,  knitting  all  his  force,  got  one  hand  free, 

XV.  3.  Yet  was  in  knots  and  many  boughtes  upwound^'] 
Many  bouc/hts,  J.  e.  many  circular  folds,  Upton. 

xvr.  4.  without  entraile."]    That  is,  untwisted. 

Church. 

XVI.  7. ■  t^e  deadly  b.ile,]  Bale  is  here  used  lite- 
rally for  poison,  its  genuine  signification.  T.  Wabton. 

xv".  3. ins    trenchand    blade'\    Fi.    Trancher, 

cuttinij.     Church. 

XVIII  5.  Tho,  wrapping  np  her  wrethed  steme  arownd,'] 
i.  e.  Then  wrapping  all  around  her  wreathed  tail.    Upton. 

XVIII.  6. and  her  huge  traine 

Alt  suddenly  about  his  body  wound. 

That  hand  or  foot  to  stirr  he  strove  in  vaine. 

God  helpe  the  man  so  wrapt  in  Errours  endlesse  traine !] 
Trains  in  the  former  verse  signifies  tail ;  in  the  latter, 
deceit.    Upton. 


Wherewitli  he  grypt  her  gorge  witli  so  great 
paine. 
That  soone  to  loose   her  wicked   bands  did  her 
constraine. 

XX. 

Therewith  she  spewd  out  of  her  filthie  maw 
A  floud  of  poyson  horrible  and  blacke. 
Full  of  great  lumps  of  flesh,  and  gobbets  raw, 
Which  stunek  so  vildly,  that  it  forst  him  slacks 
His  grasping  hold,  and  from  her  tmnie  him  backe : 
Her  vomit  full  of  bookes  and  papers  was. 
With  loathly  frogs  and  toades,  which  eyes  did 

lacke. 
And  creeping  sought  way  in  the  weedy  grits  : 

Her  filthie  parbreake  all  the  place  defiled  has. 


As  when  old  father  Nilus  gins  to  swell 

With  timely  pride  above  the  Aegyptian  vale. 
His  fattie  waves  doe  fertile  slime  outwell, 
And  overflow  each  plaine  and  lowly  dale  : 
But,  when  his  later  spring  gins  to  avale,  [breed 
Huge  heapes  of  mudd  he  leaves,  wherin  there 
Ten  thousand  kindes  of  creatures,  partly  male 
And  partly  femall,  of  his  fruitful  seed  ; 

Such  ugly  monstrous  shapes  elswhere  may  no  man 
reed. 

XXII. 

The  same  so  sore  annoyed  has  the  Knight, 
That,  wel-nigh  choked  with  the  deadly  stinke, 
His  forces  faile,  ne  can  no  longer  fight. 
Whose  corage  when  the  Feend  perceivd  to  shrinke, 
She  poured  forth  out  of  her  hellish  sinke 
Her  fruitfull  cursed  spawne  of  serpents  small, 
(Deformed  monsters,  fowls,  and  blacke  as  inke,) 
Which  swarming  all  about  his  legs  did  crall. 

And  him  encombred  sore,  but  could  not  hurt  at  all. 


As  gentle  shepheard  in  sweete  eventide. 
When  ruddy  Phebus  gins  to  welks  in  west. 
High  on  an  hill,  his  flocks  to  vewen  wide, 
Markes  which  doe  byte  their  hasty  supper  best  | 
A  cloud  of  cumbrous  gnattes  doe  him  molest, 
All  striving  to  infixe  their  feeble  stinges. 
That  from  thsir  noyance  he  no  where  can  rest ; 
But  with  his  clownish  hands  their  tender  wings 

He  brushsth  oft,  and  oft  doth  mar  their  murmur- 
ings. 

xxrv. 

Thus  ill  bestedd,  and  fearefuU  more  of  shame 
Then  of  the  certsins  perill  hs  stood  in, 
Halfs  furious  unto  his  foe  he  came. 
Resolved  in  minde  all  suddenly  to  win. 
Or  soone  to  lose,  before  he  once  would  lin  ; 
And  stroke  at  her  with  more  then  manly  force, 
That  from  her  body,  full  of  filthie  sin. 
He  raft  her  hatefuU  heade  without  remorse  : 

A  streame  of  cole-black  blood  forth  gushed  from 
her  corse. 

XXV. 

Her  scattred  brood,  soone  as  their  pai-ent  dears 
They  saw  so  rudely  falling  to  the  ground, 
Groning  fidl  deadly  all  with  troublous  fears 

XX.  9.  Her  filthie  parbreake]  Parbreake  is  vomit.    Todd. 

XXI.  5.   But,  when  his  later  spring  gins  to  avale,]  To 
avale  is  to  abate,  to  sink  down,  Ital.  avallare.    UrroM. 
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Gathrod  themselves  a'oout  her  body  round, 
Weening  their  wonted  enti-ance  to  have  found 
At  her  wide  mouth  ;  but,  being  there  withstood, 
They  flocked  all  about  her  bleeding  wound. 
And  sucked  up  their  dj'ing  mothers  bloud  ; 
Making  her  death  their  hfe,  and  eke  her  hurt  tlieir 
good. 

XXVT. 

That  detestable  sight  him  much  amazde. 

To  see  th'  imldndly  impes,  of  heaven  accm'st, 
Devoure  their  dam  ;  on  whom  while  so  he  gazd, 
Having  all  satisfide  their  bloudy  thiu-st. 
Their  bellies  swolne  he  saw  with  fulnesse  burst. 
And  bowels  gushing  forth  :  Well  worthy  end 
Of  such,  as  drunke  her  life,  the  wliich  them  nurst ! 
Now  needeth  him  no  lenger  labour  spend. 

His  foes  have  slaine  themselves,  with  whom  he  should 
contend. 

xxvrr. 
His  Lady  seemg  all,  that  chaunst,  from  farre, 

Approeht  in  hast  to  greet  his  victorie  ; 

And  saide,  "  Faire  Knight,  borne  under  happie 
stan*e, 

Wlio  see  yom-  vanquisht  foes  before  you  lye  ; 

Well  worthie  be  you  of  that  armory. 

Wherein  ye  have  great  glory  wonne  this  day. 

And  proov'd  your  strength  on  a  strong  enimie  ; 

Your  first  adventm-e  :  Many  such  I  pray. 
And  henceforth  ever  wish  that  like  succeed  it  may  ! " 


XXV  TI. 

Vheu  mounted  he  upon  his  steede  againe. 
And  with  the  Lady  backward  sought  to  wend  : 
That  path  he  kept,  which  beaten  was  most  plaine, 
Ne  ever  would  to  any  by-way  bend  ; 
But  still  did  follow  one  unto  the  end. 
The  which  at  last  out  of  the  wood  them  brought. 
So  fo^^vard  on  his  way  (with  God  to  frend) 
He  passed  forth,  and  new  adventure  sought : 

Long  way  he  travelled,  before  he  heard  of  ought. 


At  length  they  chaunst  to  meet  upon  the  way 
An  aged  Sire,  in  long  blacke  weedes  yclad. 
His  feete  all  bare,  his  beard  all  hoarie  gray. 
And  by  his  belt  his  booke  he  hanging  had  ; 
Sober  he  seemde,  and  very  sagely  sad  ; 
And  to  the  ground  his  eyes  were  lowly  bent. 
Simple  in  shew,  and  voide  of  malice  bad  ; 
And  all  the  way  he  prayed,  as  he  went. 

And  oiten  knockt  his  brest,  as  one  that  did  repent. 


He  faire  tho  Knight  saluted,  louting  low. 

Who  faire  him  quited,  as  that  courteous  was  ; 
And  after  asked  him,  if  he  did  know 
Of  straunge  adventm-es,  which  abroad  did  pas. 
«  Ah  !  my  dear  Sonne,"  quoth  he,  "  how  should. 
Silly  old  man,  that  hves  in  hidden  cell,      [alas  ! 

xxvni.  7. with  God  to  frend]    To  he/rknd  him. 

Todd. 

3txx.  1. louting  low,]    This  seems  to  have  been 

«  proverbial  expression.  "  They  were  very  tow  in  their 
loiotings  :  "  Kayi  The  word  is  used  in  tho  sense  of  ser- 
vilely bowing  often  in  Spenser,  and  in  Chancer  and  Skeltun. 

ToBD. 

XXX.  2.  Who  /aire  him  quited,]  Requited,  payed    him 
back  his  salutations  again.    Upton. 


Bidding  his  beadcs  all  day  for  his  trespils, 
Tydings  of  warre  and  worldly  trouble  tell  I 
With  holy  father  sits  not  with  such  tliingesto  mell 


"  But  if  of  daunger,  which  hereby  doth  dwell. 
And  homebredd  evil  ye  desire  to  heai-e. 
Of  a  straunge  man  I  can  you  tidings  tell, 
That  wasteth  all  this  countrie  farre  and  neare.*' 
"  Of  such,  "  saide  he,  "  I  chiefly  doe  inquere  ; 
And  shall  thee  well  rewarde  to  shew  the  place, 
lu  which  that  wicked  wight  his  dayes  doth  weare  : 
For  to  all  knighthood  it  is  foule  disgrace, 

That  such  a  cursed  creatm'e  liv'^s  so  long  a  space.'* 


"  Far  hence,"  quoth    he,  "  in  wastfull  wildernesse 
His  dwelling  is,  by  which  no  living  wight 
May  ever  passe,  but  thorough  great  distresse." 
"  Now,"  saide  the  Ladie,  "  di-aweth  toward  night; 
And  well  I  wote,  that  of  your  later  fight 
Ye  all  forwearied  be  ;  for  what  so  strong. 
But,  wanting  rest,  will  also  want  of  might  ? 
The  sunne,  that  measures  heaven  all  day  long. 

At  night  doth  baite  his  steedes  the  ocean  waves 
emong. 

xxxrrr, 

"  Tlien  with  the  sunne  take.  Sir,  your  timely  rest. 
And  with  new  day  new  worke  at  once  begin  : 
Untroubled  night,  they  say,  gives  counsell  best." 
"  Right  well.  Sir  Knight,  ye  have  advised  bin," 
Q,uoth  then  that  aged  man  ;  "  the  way  to  wui 
Is  wisely  to  advise :  now  day  is  spent ; 
Therefore  with  me  ye  may  take  up  your  In 
For   this  same  night."     The  Knight  was   well 
content : 

So  with  that  godly  Father  to  his  home  they  went. 


A  litle  lowly  hermitage  it  was, 

Downe  in  a  dale,  hard  by  a  forests  side, 
Far  from  resort  of  people,  that  did  pas 
In  traveUl  to  and  froe  :  a  htle  wyde 
There  was  an  holy  chappell  edifyde. 
Wherein  the  Hermite  dewly  wont  to  say 
His  holy  things  each  mome  and  eventyde  : 
Thereby  a  christaU  streame  did  gently  play. 

Which  from  a  sacred  foimtaine  welled  forth  alway. 

XXXV. 

Arrived  there,  the  litle  house  they  fill, 

Ne  looke  for  entertainement,  where  none  was  ; 
Rest  is  their  feast,  and  all  thinges  at  their  will : 
The  noblest  mind  the  best  contentment  has. 
With  faire  discourse  the  evening  so  they  pas  ; 
For  that  olde  man  of  pleasing  wordes  had  store. 
And  weU  could  file  his  tongue,  as  smooth  as  glas  : 
He  told  of  saintes  and  popes,  and  evei-more 

He  strowd  an  Am-Mary  after  and  before. 


XXX.  9.  With  holy  father  sits  wof]  It  sits  not,  'tis  not 
becoming.  II  sicd,  it  sits  well,  'tis  becoming.  So  we  say, 
it  sits  well  on  a  person.  Upton. 

XXXIV.  6.  an    holy    chappell    edifyde,]     Bvilt. 

Todd. 

XXXV.  7.  And  well  could  file  his  tongue,]  This  expres- 
sion we  often  find  both  in  our  poet,  and  in  those  old  poets 
whom  he  imitated.  'Tis  a  Gallicism:  "Avuir  la  lanyuebier 
ajfilie."    Upi  d.n. 
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The  droupiiig  night  thus  creepeth  on  them  fast ; 
And  the  sad  humor  loading  their  eye-liddes, 
As  messenger  of  Morpheus,  on  them  cast 
Sweet  slombring  deaw,  the  which  to  sleep  them 

biddes. 
Unto  their  lodgings  then  his  guestes  he  riddes  : 
Where  when  all  drownd  in  deadly  sleepe  he  findes. 
He  to  his  s(udie  goes  ;  and  there  amiddes 
His  magick  bookes,  and  artes  of  svmdrie  kindes, 

He  seeks  out  mighty   eharmes  to  trouble  sleepy 
minds. 

xxxvlr. 

Then  choosing  out  few  words  most  horrible, 

(Let  none  them  read  !)  thereof  did  verses  frame  ; 
With  which,  and  other  spelles  like  terrible, 
He  bad  awake  blacke  Plutoes  griesly  dame  ; 
And  cursed  heven  ;  and  spake  reprochful  shame 
Of  highest  God,  the  Lord  of  life  and  light. 
A  bold  bad  man  !  that  dar'd  to  call  by  name 
Great  Gorgon,  prince  of  darknes  and  dead  night ; 

At  which  Cocytus  (juakes,  and  Styx  is  put  to  flight. 

xxxvrir. 

And  foi-tli  he  cald  out  of  deepe  darknes  dredd 
Legions  of  sprights,  the  which,  like  litle  flyes, 
Fluttring  about  his  ever-damned  hedd, 
Awaite  whereto  their  service  he  applyeg, 
To  aide  his  friendes,  or  fray  his  enimies  : 
Of  those  he  chose  out  two,  the  falsest  twoo. 
And  fittest  for  to  forge  true-seeming   lyes  ; 
The  one  of  them  he  gave  a  message  too. 

The  other  by  hunselfe  staide  other  worke  to  doo. 

XXXIX, 

He,  makmg  speedy  way  through  spersed  ajTe, 
And  througli  tlie  world  of  waters  wide  and  deepe. 
To  Morpheus  house  doth  hastily  repaire. 
Amid  the  bowels  of  the  earth  full  steepe. 
And  low,  where  dawning  day  doth  never  peepe. 
His  dwelling  is  ;  there  Tethys  his  wet  bed 
Doth  ever  wash,  and  Cynthia  still  doth  steepe 
In  silver  deaw  his  ever-drooping  hed. 

Whiles  sad  Night  over  him  hor  mantle  black  doth 
spred. 

XT.. 

Whose  double  gates  he  findeth  locked  fast ; 
The  one  faire  fram'd  of  Ijm-nisht  yvory. 
The  other  all  with  silver  overcast ; 
And  wakeful  dogges  before  them  farre  doe  lye, 
Watching  to  banish  Care  their  enimy. 
Who  oft  is  wont  to  trouble  gentle  Sleepe. 
By  them  the  Sprite  doth  passe  in  quietly. 
And   unto    Morpheus    comes,   whom    drowned 
deepe 

In  drowsie  fit  he  findes  ;  of  nothing  he  takes  keepe. 


And,  more  to  luUe  him  in  his  slumber  soft, 

A  trickling  streame  from  high  rock  tumbling 
And  ever-di'izling  raine  upon  the  loft,  [downe, 
Mixt  with  a  murmuring  winde,  much  lilte  the 

sowne 
Of  swarming  bees,  did  cast  him  in  a  swowne. 
No  other  noyse,  nor  peoples  troublous  cryes. 
As  still  are  wont  t'annoy  the  walled  towne. 


XXXIX.  1. ■  through    spersed    apre,']    The    word 

fpersed,  OTSparsed,  for  dispersed^  scattered^  often  occurij  in 
our  old  writers.    Todd. 


Might  there  be  heard  :  but  carelesse  Quiet  lyes, 
Wrapt  in  eternall  sUence  farre  from  enimyes. 


The  messenger  approching  to  him  spalie  ; 

But  his  waste  wordes  retournd  to  him  in  vaine  : 
So  sound   he   slept,   that   nought  mought  him 

awake. 

Then  rudely  he  him  thrust,  and  pusht  with  paine. 
Whereat  he  gau  to  stretch  :  but  he  againe 
Shooke  him  so  hai'd,  that  forced  him  to  speake. 
As  one  then  in  a  drearae,  whose  dryer  braine 
Is  tost  with  ti'oubled  sights  and  fancies  weake. 

He  mumbled  soft,  but  would  not  all  his  silence 
breake. 

XLIII. 

The  Sprite  then  gan  more  boldly  him  to  wake, 
And  threatned  unto  him  the  dreaded  name 
Of  Hecate  :  whereat  he  gan  to  quake. 
And,  lifting  up  his  lompish  head,  with  blame 
Halfe  angrie  asked  him,  for  what  he  came. 
"  Hether,"  quoth  he,  "  me  Archimago  sent, 
He  that  the  stubbome  sprites  can  wisely  tame. 
He  bids  thee  to  him  send  for  his  intent 

A  fit  false  Dreame,  that  can  delude  the  sleepers 
sent." 

XLIV. 

The  God  obayde  ;  and,  calling  forth  straight  way 
A  diverse  Dreame  out  of  his  prison  darke. 
Delivered  it  to  him,  and  downe  did  lay 
His  heavie  head,  devoide  of  careful  carke  ; 
Whose  sences  all  were  straight  benumbd  and 
He,  backe  returning  by  the  yvorie  dore,  [starke. 
Remounted  up  as  light  as  chearefull  larke  ; 
And  on  his  litle  winges  the  Dreame  he  bore 

In  hast  unto  his  lord,  where  he  him  left  afore. 


"Vvtio  all  this  while,  with  eharmes  and  hidden  artes, 
Had  made  a  Lady  of  that  other  Spright, 
And  fram'd  of  Uquid  ayre  her  tender  partes. 
So  hvely,  and  so  like  in  all  mens  sight. 
That  weaker  sence  it  coiUd  have  ravisht  quight : 
The  Maker  selfe,  for  all  his  wondrous  witt. 
Was  nigh  beguiled  with  so  goodly  sight. 
Her  all  in  white  he  clad,  and  over  it 

Cast  a  black  stole,  most  like  to  seeme  for  Una  fit. 


Now  when  that  ydle  Dreame  was  to  him  brought. 
Unto  that  Elfin  Knight  he  bad  him  fly. 
Where  he  slept  soundly  void  of  evil  thought. 
And  with  false  shewes  abuse  his  fantasy ; 
In  sort  as  he  him  schooled  privily. 
And  that  new  creature,  borne  without  her  dew, 
Full  of  the  Makers  guyle,  with  usage  sly 
He  taught  to  imitate  that  Lady  trew,  [hew. 

Whose  semblance  she  did   carrie   under  feigned 

xu.  8. carelesse  Quiet]  Quiet  is  hero  a  person. 

"  Secura  quies"  is  Virgil's  epithet,  as  Mr.  Upton  has  ob- 
served. Todd. 

XLii;.  9 That  can  delude  the  sleepers  sent.]  SmiiI, 

sensation,  perception,  as  Mr.  Church  and  Mr.  Wartonboth 
explain  ;  the  original  spelling  being  sent,  ToDD. 

XLfV.  2.  w4  diverse  Dreame']  A  dream  that  would  octa* 
sion  diversity  and  distraction.  Upton. 

XLIV.  4. careful  carlte ;]  Thought  or  care.  Todd. 

xLvi.  6.  borne  without  her  dew,]  That  is,  pro- 
duced, but  not  according  to  the  course  of  nature.  OHOfiCB 
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Thus,  well  mstTOcted,  to  their  worke  they  hast«  ; 
And,  comming  where  the  Knight  in  slomber  lay, 
The  one  upon  his  hardie  head  him  plaste, 
And   made   him  dreame  of    loves   and  histfull 

p!ay  ; 
That  nigh  his  manly  hai't  did  melt  away, 
Bathed  in  wanton  blis  and  wicked  ioy. 
Then  seemed  huu  his  Lady  by  him  lay. 
And  to  him  playnd,  how  that  false  winged  boy 

Her  chaste  hai't   had   subdewd    to   learne    dame 
Pleasures  toy, 

xLvni. 

And  she  her  sehe,  of  beautie  soveraigue  queene, 
Fayre  Venus,  seemde  mito  his  bed  to  bring 
Her,  whom  he,  waking,  evermore  did  weene 
To  bee  tlie  chastest  flowi'e  that  aye  did  spring 
On  eartlily  braunch,  the  daughter  of  a  king. 
Now  a  loose  leman  to  vile  service  bound  ; 
And  eke  the  Graces  seemed  all  to  sing, 
Hymen  lo  Hymen,  dauncing  all  around  ; 

Wliylst  fi-eshest  Flora  her  with  y  vie  girlond  crownd. 


In  this  great  passion  of  unwonted  lust, 
Or  wonted  feare  of  doing  ought  amis. 
He  starteth  up,  as  seeming  to  mistrust 
Some  secret  ill,  or  hidden  foe  of  his  : 
Lo,  there  before  his  face  his  Ladie  is. 
Under  blacke  stole  hyding  her  bayted  hooke  ; 
And  as  halfe  blushing  offred  him  to  Ids, 
With  gentle  blandisliment  and  lovely  looke, 

Most  like  that  Virgin  true,  which  for  her  Knight 
him  took. 

All  cleane  dismayd  to  see  so  uncouth  sight. 
And  halfe  enraged  at  her  shamelesse  guise. 
He  thought  have  slaine  her  in  his  fierce  despight ; 
But,  hastie  heat  tempring  with  sufferance  wise. 
He  stayde  his  hand  ;  and  gan  himselfe  advise 
To  prove  his  sense,  and  tempt  her  faigned  truth. 
"Wrmging  her  hands,  iu  wemens  pitteous  wise, 
Tho  caj)  she  weepe,    to  stirre  up  gentle  ruth 

Both  for  her   noble  blood,  and    for   her    tender 
youth. 

Lr. 

And  sayd,  "  Ah  Sir,  my  liege  lord,  and  my  love, 
Shall  I  accuse  the  hidden  cruell  fate. 
And  mightie  causes  wrought  in  heaven  above, 
Or  the  blind  god,  that  doth  me  thus  amate. 
For  hoped  love  to  winne  me  certaine  hate  ? 
Yet  thus  perforce  he  bids  me  do,  or  die. 
Die  is  my  dew  ;  yet  rew  my  wi'etched  state, 
Yon,  whom  my  hard  avenging  destinie 

Hath  made  iudge  of  my  hfe  or  death  indifferently : 


"  Your  o^vne  deare  sake  forst  me  at  first  to  leave 
My  fathers    kingdom" — There  she    stopt  with 

teares  ; 
Her  swollen  hart  her  speech  seemd  to  bereave  ; 
And  then  againe  begun  ;  "  My  weaker  yeares, 
Captiv'd  to  fortune  and  frayle  worldly  feares. 
Fly  to  your  fayth  for  succour  and  sure  ayde  : 
Let  me  not  die  in  languor  and  long  teares." 
"  Why,  dame,"  quoth  he,  "  what  hath  ye  thus 

dismayd  i  [affrayd  V 

What  frayes  ye,  tliat  were  wont  to  comfort  me 


"  Love  of  yourselfe,"  she    saide,  "  and  deare  con- 
straint, 
Lets  me  not  sleepe,  but  waste  the  wearie  night 
In  secret  anguish  and  unpittied  plaint, 
Wliiles  you  in   carelesse   sleepe   are   drowned 

quight." 
Her  doutbfuU  words  made  that  redoubted  Knight 
Suspect  her  truth  ;  yet  since  no'  untruth  he  Itnew 
Her  fawnmg  love  with  foule  disdainefull  spight 
He  would  not  shend  ;  but  said,  "  Deare  dame, 
I  rew. 
That  for  my  sake  unknowne  such  griefe  unto  you 
grew  : 

L[V. 

"  Assure  your  selfe,  it  fell  not  all  to  gi-ound  ; 
For  all  so  deare,  as  life  is  to  my  hart, 
I  deeme  yom-  love,  and  hold  me  to  you  bound  : 
Ne  let  vaine  fears  procure  your  needlesse  smart. 
Where  cause  is  none  ;  but  to  your  rest  depart." 
Not  all  content,  yet  seemd  she  to  appease 
Her  mournefull  plaintes,  beguiled  of  her  art. 
And  fed  with  words,  that  could  not  chose  but 
please  : 

So,  slyding  softly  forth,  she  turnd  as  to  her  ease. 


Long  after  lay  he  musing  at  her  mood. 

Much  griev'd  to  thinke  that  gentle  Dame  so  hght, 
For  whose  defence  he  was  to  shed  his  blood. 
At  last  dull  wearines  of  former  fight 
Having  yrockt  asleepe  his  irkesome  spright, 
That   troublous  Dreame  gan  freshly  tosse  hig 

braine 
With  bowres,  and  beds,  and  ladies  deare  dehght : 
But,  when  he  saw  his  labour  all  was  vaine. 

With  that  misformed  Spright  he  backe  returnd 
againe. 


CANTO  IL 

The  Builefull  great  Enchaunter  parts 
The  Redcrosse  Kmsbt  from  Truth; 

Into  whose  stead  faire  Falshood  steps. 
And  workes  him  woeful!  ruth. 


By  this  the  northerne  wagoner  had  set 

His  sevenfold  teme  behind  the  stedfast  starre 
That  was  in  ocean  waves  yet  never  wet, 
But  firme  is  fixt,  and  sendeth  liglit  from  fari'e 
To  all  that  in  the  wide  deepe  wandring  arre  ; 
And  chearefuU  chaunticlere  with  his  note  shrill 
Had  warned  once,  that  Phoebus  fiery  carre 
In  hast  was  cKmbing  up  the  easterne  hill, 

Full  envious  that  night  so  long  his  roome  did  fill : 


When  those  accursed  messengers  of  hell. 

That  feigning  Dreame,   and  that   faire-forged 

Spright, 
Came  to  their  wicked  Maister,  and  gan  tell 
Their  bootelesse  paiues,  and  ill-succeeding  night ; 

I.  1. . •  the  northerne  wagoner  ^SiC]    The  no7-therne 

wagoner  IB BoOltes, one  of  the  constellations;  hia  seven/old 
teme  are  the  seven  stars  in  the  tail  and  hinder  part  of  tba 
Greater  Bear,  and  vulgarly  called  Cfiarles's  Wain  ;  and  the 
steit/ast  starre  is  the  Pole-star.  Church, 
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Who,  all  in  rage  to  see  liis  sMlfuU  might 
Deluded  so,  gau  tlireaten  hellish  paine 
And  sad  Proserpines  wrath,  them  to  affright. 
But,  when  lie  saw  his  threatning  was  but  vaine, 
He  east  about,  and  searcht  his  baleful  bokes  againe. 


Eftsoones  he  tooke  that  miscreated  Faire, 
And  that  false  other  Spright,  on  whom  he  spred 
A  seeming  body  of  the  subtile  aire. 
Like  a  young  Squire,  iu  loves  and  lustyhed 
His  wanton  dales  that  ever  loosely  led, 
Without  regard  of  armes  and  di'eaded  fight ; 
Those  two  he  tooke,  and  in  a  secrete  bed. 
Covered  with  darkenes  and  misdeeming  night. 

Them  both  together  laid,  to  ioy  in  vaine  delight. 


Forthwith  he  runnes  with  feigned-faithfuU  hast 
Unto  his  guest,  who,  after  troublous  sights 
And  dreaqies,  gan  now  to  take  more  sound  repast ; 
Whom  suddenly  he  wakes  with  fearful  frights. 
As  one  aghast  with  feends  or  damned  sprights. 
And  to  mm  calls  ;  "  Rise,  rise,  unhappy  swaine. 
That  here  wex  old  in  sleepe,  whiles  wicked  wights 
Have  knit  themselves  in  Venus  shameful  chaine : 

Come,  see  where  your  false  Lady  doth  her  honor 
staine." 

v. 

All  in  a  maze  he  suddenly  up  start 

With  sword  in  hand,  and  with  the  old  man  went ; 
Who  soone  liim  brought  into  a  secret  part. 
Where  that  false  couple  were  full  closely  ment 
In  wanton  lust  and  lend  embracement : 
Which  when  he  saw,  he  burnt  with  gealous  fii'e ; 
The  eie  of  reason  was  with  rage  yblent ; 
And  would  have  slaine  them  in  his  furious  ire. 

But  hardly  was  restreiued  of  that  aged  sire. 


Retourning  to  his  bed  in  torment  gi-eat. 
And  bitter  anguish  of  his  guilty  sight. 
He  could  not  rest  ;  but  did  his  stout  heart  eat. 
And  wast  his  inward  gall  with  deepe  despight, 
Yrkesome  of  life,  and  too  long  lingrmg  night. 
At  last  faire  Hesperas  in  highest  skie 
Had  spent  his  lampe,  and  brought  forth  da^vning 
Then  up  he  rose,  and  clad  him  hastily  ;    [light ; 

The  Dwarfe  him  brought  his  steed  :  so  both  away 
do  fly. 

vir. 

Now  when  the  rosy-fingred  Moniing  faire. 
Weary  of  aged  Tithones  saffron  bed. 
Had  spread  her  purple  robe  through  deawy  au-e  ; 
And  the  high  hils  Titan  discovered  ; 
The  royall  Virgui  shooke  off  drousyhed  : 
And,  rising  forth  out  of  her  baser  bowre, 
Lookt  for  her  Knight,  who  far  away  was  fled. 
And  for  her  Dwarfe,  that  wont  to  waite  each 
howre  : — 

Then  gan  she  wail  and  v/eepe  to  see  that  woeful 
sto^v^■e. 

VI/I. 

And  after  him  she  rode  with  so  much  speede. 
As  her  slowe  beast  could  make ;  but  all  in  vaine : 
For  him  so  far  liad  borne  his  lighf^foot  steede. 
Pricked  with  wi-ath  and  fiery  fierce  disdaine, 

V.  4 /uU  closily  ment]   Mingled.  Mr,   Tyrwhitt 

Bays  the  word  is  deiived  from  menge.  Sax.    Todd. 


That  him  to  follow  was  but  fruitlesse  paine  : 
Yet  she  her  weary  limbes  would  never  rest ; 
But  every  hil  and  dale,  each  wood  and  plauie, 
Did  seai'oh,  sore  grieved  in  her  gentle  brest, 
He  so  ungently  left  her,  whome  she  loved  best. 


But  subtill  Archimago,  when  his  guests 
He  saw  divided  into  double  parts. 
And  Una  wandring  in  woods  and  foiTests, 
(Th'  end  of  his  drift,)  he  praised  his  divelish  arts, 
That  had  such  might  over  true-meaning  harts  : 
Yet  rests  not  so,  but  other  meanes  doth  make, 
How  he  may  worke  unto  her  further  smarts  : 
For  her  he  hated  as  the  hissuig  snake. 

And  in  her  many  troubles  did  most  pleasure  take. 


He  then  devisde  himselfe  how  to  disguise  ; 
For  by  his  mighty  science  he  could  take 
As  many  formes  and  shapes   in  seeming  wise, 
As  ever  Proteus  to  himselfe  could  make  : 
Sometime  a  fowle,  sometime  a  fish  m  lake, 
Nc^v  like  a  foxe,  now  like  a  dragon  fell ; 
Tliat  of  himselfe  he  ofte  for  feai-e  would  quake, 
A  tid  oft  would  flie  away.     0  who  can  tell 

Th«  hidden  powre  of  herbes,  and  might  of  magic 
spell  ! 

XI. 

But  now  seemde  best  the  person  to  put  on 
Of  that  good  Knight,  his  late  beguiled  guest : — 
In  mighty  armes  he  was  yclad  anon. 
And  silver  shield  ;  upon  his  coward  brest 
A  bloody  crosse,  and  on  his  craven  crest 
A  bounch  of  heares  discolourd  diversly. 
Full  iolly  knight  he  seemde,  and  wel  addi'est ; 
And,  when  he  sate  uppon  his  courser  free. 

Saint  George  himselfe  ye  would  have  deemed  liiiu 
to  be. 

xir. 

But  he,  the  Knight,  whose  semblaunt  he  did  beai'e, 
The  time  Saint  George,  was  waudred  far  away, 
StiU  flying  from  his  thoughts  and  gealous  fears ; 
WiU  was  his  guide,  and  griefe  led  him  astray. 
At  last  him  cliaunst  to  meete  upon  the  way 
A  faithlesse  Sarazin,  all  armde  to  point. 
In  whose  great  shield  was  wTit  with  letters  gay 
Sans  foy  ;  full  large  of  limbe  and  every  ioint 

He  was,  and  cared  not  for  God  or  man  a  poiut 


Hee  had  a  faire  companion  of  his  way, 
A  goodly  Lady  clad  in  scarlet  red, 
Purfled  with  gold  and  pearle  of  rich  assay  ; 
And  like  a  Persian  mitre  on  her  bed 
Sliee  wore,  with  crowns  and  owches  garnished, 
The  which  her  lavish  lovers  to  her  gave  : 
Her  wanton  palfrey  all  was  overspred 
With  tinsell  trappings,  woven  like  a  wave. 

Whose  bridle  rung  with  golden  bels  and  bosses  bravo. 


With  faire  disport,  and  corn-ting  dalliaunce. 
She  intertainde  her  lover  all  the  way  : 
But,  when  she  saw  the  Knight  his  speare  advauuce, 

IX.  6. doth  make,]  Devise.  Make,  Lat.  machittari, 

to  devise.  Jun.  Church. 

XI.  1.  the  person  to  put  on]  This  ie  a  Latiniffln  i 

Personam  induere.  Upton. 
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Shoe  soone  left  off  her  mirth  and  wanton  play, 
And  bad  her  Knight  addresse  him  to  the  fray  ; 
lEs  foe  was  nigh  at  hand.      He,  prickte  with 

pride, 
And  hope  to  winne  his  Ladies  hearts  that  day, 
i'ortli  spnrred  fast  ;  adowne  his  coursers  side 
The  red  bloud  trioldiug  staind  the  way,  as  he  did 
ride. 

XV. 

The  Knight  of  tlie  Redcrosse,  when  him  be  sj^ide 
Spurring  so  bote  with  rage  dispiteous, 
Gan  fairely  couch  his  speare,  and  towards  ride  : 
Soone  meete  they  both,  both  fell  and  fiunous, 
That,  daunted  with  their  forces  hideous, 
Their  steeds  doe  stagger,  and  amazed  stand  ; 
And  eke  themselves,  too  rudely  rigorous, 
Astonied  with  the  strolce  of  their  owne  hand. 

Doe  backe  rebutte,  and  each  to  other  yealdeth  iaaid. 


As  when  two  rams,  stird  with  ambitious  pride. 
Fight  for  the  rule  of  the  rich-fleeced  flocke. 
Their  horned  fi'onts  so  fierce  on  either  side 
Doe  meete,  that,  with  the  terror  of  the  shocke 
Astonied,  both  stand  sencelesse  as  a  blocke, 
Forgetfull  of  the  hanging  victory  : 
So  stood  these  twaine,  laimoved  as  a  rocke, 
Both  staring  fierce,  and  holding  idely 

The  broken  rehijues  of  their  former  cruelty. 


The  Sarazin,  sore  daunted  with  the  buffe, 

Snatcheth  his  sword,  and  fiercely  to  liim  flies  ; 

'Wlio  weU  it  wards,  and  quyteth  cuff  with  cuff  : 

Each  others  equaU  puissaunce  envies, 

And  through  their  iron  sides  with  cruell  spies 

Does  seeke  to  perce  ;  repining  courage  yields 

No  foote  to  foe  :  the  flashing  fier  flies. 

As  from  a  forge,  out  of  their  burning  shields  : 

4.nd  sti'eams  of  pui^le  bloud  new  die  the  verdant 
fields. 

xvifr. 

"  Curse  on  that  Crosse,"  quoth  then  the  Sarazii^, 
"  That  keeps  thy  body  from  the  bitter  fitt ; 
Dead  long  ygoe,  I  wote,  thou  haddest  bin. 
Had  not  that  charme  from  thee  forwarned  itt  : 
But  yet  I  warne  thee  now  assured  sitt, 
And  hide  thy  head."     Therewith  upon  his  crest 
With  rigor  so  outrageous  he  smitt, 
That  a  large  share  it  hewd  out  of  the  rest. 

And  glauncing  downe  his  shield  from  blame  him 
fairly  blest. 

XIX. 

Wlio,  thereat  wondrous  wToth,  the  sleeping  spark 
Of  native  vertue  gan  eftsoones  revive  ; 
And,  at  his  haughty  helmet  maidng  mark. 
So  hugely  stroke,  that  it  the  Steele  did  rive. 
And  cleft  his  head  :  He,  tumbling  downe  alive, 

XVII.  5.  And  t'trough  their  iron  sides  with  cruell  spies 

Does  see/ce  to  perce  ;]    The  meaning  is,  each 

envies  tlie  other's  equal  valour,  and  each  does    seek  with 

cruell  eyeBt  I  sortitus /ortunam  oculiSt)  to  pierce  through 

the  other's  sides,  which  are  armed  with  iron,    Upton. 

xvrir.  y, a  large  share  it  Itewd']  The  substantive 

share  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  tlie  Saxon  verb  share,  to 
cut  or  divide.    Todd. 

xv;ii  9. from  hlame  him  fairly  blest.]  That  is, 

Bcquitte4  him  of  having  given  but  an  indilTerent  blow. 

Chitrch. 


With  bloudy  mouth  his  mother  earth  did  kis, 
Greeting  his  grave  :  his  grudging  ghost  did  sti'ivt 
With  the  fraile  flesh  ;  at  last  it  flitted  is. 
Whether  the  soules  doe  fly  of  men,  that  live  amis. 


The  Lady,  when  she  saw  her  champion  fall, 
Lilie  the  old  ruines  of  a  broken  towre. 
Staid  not  to  waile  his  woeful!  funeral]  ; 
But  from  him  fled  away  with  aU  her  powre  : 
Who  after  her  as  hastily  gan  scowre. 
Bidding  the  Dwarfe  with  him  to  bring  away 
The  Sarazins  shield,  signe  of  the  conquerom-e  : 
Her  soone  he  overtooke,  and  bad  to  stay  ; 

For  present  cause  was  none  of  dread  her  to  dismay 


Shoe  tmiiing  backe,  with  i-uefuU  countenaunce, 
Cride,  "  Mercy,  mercy.  Sir,  vouchsafe  to  show 
On  silly  Dame,  subicct  to  hard  mischaunce. 
And  to  yom-  mighty  will."      Her  humblesse  low 
In  so  riteh  weedes,  and  seeming  glorious  show. 
Did  much  emmove  his  stout  heroicke  heart  ; 
And  said,  "Deare  dame,  your  suddein  overthrow 
Much  ruetli  me  ;  but  now  put  feare  apart. 

And  tel,  both  who  ye  be,  and  who  that  tooke  youi 
part." 

XXII. 

Meltmg  in  teares,  then  gan  shee  thus  lament ; 
"  The  wretched  woman,  whom  unhappy  lioAvre 
Hath  now  made  thrall  to  your  coramandement. 
Before  that  angry  heavens  lift  to  lowre. 
And  fortune  false  betraide  me  to  your  powre, 
AVas,  (0  what  now  availeth  that  I  was  !  ) 
Borne  the  sole  daughter  of  an  emperour  ; 
He  that  the  wide  west  under  his  rule  has. 

And  high  hath  set  his  throne  where  Tiberia  dotl 
pas. 

XXIII. 

"  He,  in  the  first  flowTe  of  my  freshest  age. 
Betrothed  me  unto  the  onely  haire 
Of  a  most  mighty  king,  most  rich  and  sage  ; 
Was  never  prince  so  faithful!  and  so  faire. 
Was  never  prince  so  meeke  and  debonaiPe  ! 
But,  ere  my  hoped  day  of  spousall  shone. 
My  dearest  lord  fell  from  high  honors  stau'e 
Into  the  hands  qf  hys  accm^sed  fone. 

And  cruelly  was  slaine  ;  that  shall  I  ever  mone  ! 


"  His  blessed  body,  spoild  of  lively  breath. 
Was  afterward,  I  know  not  how,  convaid. 
And  fro  me  hid ;  of  whose  most  innocent  death 
When  tidings  came  to  mee  unhappy  maid, 
O,  how  great  sorrow  my  sad  soule  assaid  ! 
Then  forth  I  went  his  woefuU  corse  to  find. 
And  many  yeares  throughout  the  world  I  straid; 
A  virgin  widow  ;  whose  deepe-wounded  mind 

With  love  long  time  did  languish,  as  the  strikcii 
hind. 

XXV. 

"  At  last  it  chaunced  this  proud  Sarazin 

To  meete  me  wandrmg  ;  who  perforce  me  led 
With  him  away  j  but  yet  could  never  win 

XXII.  2. whom  unhappy  howre]  Misfortune.  Fr. 

malheur.  Church. 

XXIII   5,  so  meeke  and  debonaire!]    Gracious, 

kind.  Fr.  The  acfustomed  epithet  of  gallant  knights. 
Todd. 
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[BOtK    1. 


Tlie  fort,  that  ladies  hold  m  soveraigne  dread. 
There  lies  he  now  viith  foule  dishonor  dead, 
Who,  whiles  he  livde,  was  called  proud  Sausfoy, 
The  eldest  of  three  bretliren  ;  all  three  bred 
Of  one  bad  sire,  whose  youngest  is  Sansioy  ; 

And  twixt  them  both  was  bom  the  bloudy  bold 
Sansioy. 

xxvr. 

"  In  this  sad  plight,  friendlesse,  unfortunate. 
Now  miserable  I  Fidessa  dwell. 
Craving  of  you,  in  pitty  of  my  state, 
To  doe  none  ill,  if  please  ye  not  doe  well." 
He  in  great  passion  all  this  while  did  dwell. 
More  busying  his  quieke  eies,  her  face  to  view, 
Then  his  dull  eares,  to  heare  what  shee  did  tell ; 
And  said,  "  Faire  lady,  hart  of  flint  would  rew 

Tile  undeserved  woes  and  sorrowes,  which  ye  shew. 


"  Henceforth  in  safe  assuraunce  may  ye  rest. 
Having  both  found  a  new  friend  you  to  aid, 
And  lost  an  old  foe  that  did  you  molest : 
Better  new  friend  then  an  old  foe  is  said." 
With  chaunge  of  ehear  the  seeming-simple  maid 
Let  fal  her  eien,  as  shamefast,  to  the  earth. 
And  yeelding  soft,  in  that  she  nought  gainsaid. 
So  forth  they  rode,  he  feining  seemely  merth. 

And  shee  coy  lookes  :  so  dainty,  they  say,  maketh 
derth. 

xxvrrr. 

Long  time  they  thus  together  travelled  ; 
Til,  weary  of  their  way,  they  came  at  last 
Where  grew  two  goodly  trees,   that  faire   did 

spred 
Then-  armes  abroad,  with  gray  mosse  overcast ; 
And  their  greene  leaves,  trembling  with  every 

blast. 
Made  a  calme  shadowe  far  in  compasse  round  : 
The  fearefull  shepheard,  often  there  aghast. 
Under  them  never  sat,  ne  wont  there  sound 

His  mery  oaten  pipe  ;  but  shund  th'  unlucky  ground. 


But  this  good  Knight,  soone  as  he  them  can  spie, 
For  the  coole  shade  him  thither  liastly  got  : 
For  golden  Phoebus,  now  ymounted  hie. 
From  fiery  wheeles  of  his  faire  chariot 
Hurled  his  beame  so  scorching  cruell  hot, 
That  living  creature  mote  it  not  abide  ; 
And  his  new  Lady  it  endured  not. 
There  they  aUght,  in  hope  themselves  to  hide 

From  the  fierce  heat,  and  rest  their  weary  limbs 
a  tide. 

XXK. 

Faire-seemely  pleasaunce  each  to  other  makes, 
With  goodly  purposes,  there  as  they  sit  ; 
And  in  his  falsed  fancy  he  her  takes 
To  be  the  fairest  wight,  that  lived  yit ; 
Which  to  expresse,  he  bends  his  gentle  wit ; 

xxvt.  5.  He  in  great  passion]  Passion  is  frequently 
used  by  Spenser  for  any  commotion  of  the  mind.  Here  it 
signifies  not  the  irasclblet  but  the  softer  passion  of  pity. 
Church. 

xxvTi.  9.    so  dainfy.  they  say,  maketh    derth.^ 

Proverb  :  "  Quie  rara,  chara."    Upton. 

XXX.  2.  JVilh  goodly  purposes,]  Discourses.  Fr.  pro- 
pos.  Spenser  frequently  uses  purpose  for  conversation. 
Church. 

■Kxx.  3.  And  in  his  falsed  fancy  he  her  takes']  "  Nella 
•  fantasia  falsdta."  Upton. 


And,   thinking   of  those  bramiches  greene  to 

A  girlond  for  her  dainty  forehead  fit,       [franie 

He  pluckt  a  bough  ;   out  of  whose  rifte  there 

came 

Smal  drops  of  gory  bloud,  that  trickled  do'\Tn  tic 


Tlieremth  a  piteous  yelhng  voice  was  heai-d. 
Crying,  "  O  spare  with  guilty  hands  to  teare 
My  tender  sides  in  this  rough  rynd  embard  ; 
But  fly,  ah  !  fly  far  hence  away,  for  feare 
Least  to  you  hap,  that  happened  to  me  heare, 
And  to  this  wretched  Lady,  my  deare  love  ; 
0  too  deare  love,  love  bought  with  death  too 

deare  1" 
Astond  he  stood,  and  up  his  heare  did  hove  ; 

And  with  that  suddem  horror  could  no  member 
move. 

xxxir. 

At  last  whenas  the  dreadfull  passion 

Was  overpast,  and  manhood  well  awake  ; 
Yet  musing  at  the  straunge  occasion. 
And  doubting  much  his  sence,  he  thus  bespate ! 
"  What  voice  of  damned  ghost  from  Limbo  lalie, 
Or  guilefuU  spright  wandring  in  empty  aire, 
(Both  which  fraUe  men  doe  oftentimes  mistake,) 
Sends  to  my  doubtfiil  eares  these  apeaches  rare, 

And  ruefull  plaints,  me  bidding  guiltlesse  blood  to 
spare  ? " 

xxxiir. 

Then,  groning  deep  ;  "  Nor  damned  ghost,"  quoth 

he, 

"  Nor  guileful  sprite,  to  thee  these  words  doth 

But  once  a  man  Fradubio,  now  a  tree  ;  [spealte  ; 

Wretched  man,  "wretched  tree  !  whose  nature 

weake 
A  cruel!  Witch,  her  cursed  will  to  \\  reake, 
Hath  thus  transformd,  and  plast  in  open  plaines, 
Where  Boreas  doth  blow  full  bitter  bleake. 
And  scorching  sunne  does  dry  my  secret  vaines ; 

For  though  a  tree  I  seeme,  yet  cold  and  heat  me 
paines." 

XXX  rv. 

"  Say  on,  Fradubio,  then,  or  man  or  tree," 
Quoth  then  the  Knight ;  "  by  whose  mischievous 
Art  thou  mishaped  thus,  as  now  I  see  ?        [arls 
He  oft  finds  med'cine  who  his  griefe  impaiia ; 
But  double  griefs  afflict  concealing  harts  ; 
As  raging  flames  who  striveth  to  suppresse," 
"  The  author  then,"  said  he,  "  of  all  my  smarts, 
Is  one  Duessa,  a  false  sorceresse. 

That  many  errant  Knights  hath  broght  to  wretclied- 


•'  In  prime  of  youthly  yeares,  when  corage  hott 
The  fire  of  love  and  ioy  of  chevah'ee 
Fu'st  kindled  in  my  brest,  it  was  my  lott 
To  love  this  gentle  Lady,  whome  ye  see 
Now  not  a  Lady,  but  a  seeming  tree  ; 
With  whome  as  once  I  rode  accompanyde, 
Me  chaunced  of  a  Knight  encountred  bee, 
That  had  a  hke  fau-e  Lady  by  his  syde  ; 

Lyke  a  faire  Lady,  but  did  fowle  Duessa  liyde ; 

XXXVT. 

"  Whose  forged  beauty  he  did  take  in  hand 
All  other  Dames  to  have  exceded  fan-e  ; 
I  in  defence  of  mine  did  likewise  stand. 
Mine,  that  did  then  shine  as  the  morning  starre. 
So  both  to  batteill  fierce  arraun^ed  arre  ; 


CANTO    HI.] 
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In  which  his  liarder  fortune  was  to  fall 
Under  ray  speare  ;  such  is  the  dye  of  wai're. 
His  Lady,  left  as  a  prise  martiall. 
Did  yield  her  comely  person  to  be  at  my  call , 

XXXVIt. 

"  So  doubly  lov'd  of  Ladies  luihke  faire, 

Th'  one  seeming  such,  the  other  such  indeede. 

One  day  in  doubt  1  cast  for  to  compare 

Whether  in  beauties  glorie  did  exceeds  ; 

A  rosy  girlond  was  the  victors  meede. 

Both  seemde  to  win,  and  both  seemde  won  to 

So  hard  the  discord  was  to  be  agreede.       [bee  ; 

Frcehssa  was  as  faii*e,  as  faire  mote  bee. 

And  ever  false  Duessa  seemde  as  faire  as  shee. 

xxxvrrr. 

"  The  wicked  Witch,  now  seeing  all  this  while 
The  doubtful!  ballaunce  equally  to  sway. 
What  not  by  right,  she  east  to  win  by  guile  ; 
And,  by  her  hellish  science,  raisd  streight  way 
A  foggy  mist  that  overcast  the  day, 
And  a  dull  blast  that  breathing  on  her  face 
Dimmed  her  former  beauties  shining  ray, 
And  with  foule  ugly  forme  did  her  disgrace  : 

Then  was  she  fayre  alone,  when  none  was  faire  iu 
place. 

xxxtx. 

"  Then  cride  she  out, '  Fye,  fye,  deformed  mght, 
'  Whose  borrowed  beautie  now  appeareth  plaine 
■  To  have  before  bewitched  aU  mens  sight : 
'  0  leave  her  soone,  or  let  her  soone  be  slaine  V 
Her  loathly  visage  viewing  with  disdaine, 
Eftsoones  I  thought  her  such  as  she  me  told, 
And  would  have  kild  her  ;  but  with  faigned  paine 
The  false  Witch  did  my  wrathfull  hand  withhold  : 

So  left  her,  where  she  now  is  turnd  to  treen  mould. 


"  Thensforth  I  tooke  Duessa  for  my  Dame, 
And  in  the  Witch  unweeting  ioyd  long  time  ; 
Ne  ever  mst,  but  that  she  was  the  same  : 
Till  on  a  day  (that  day  is  everie  Prime, 
When  witches  wont  do  penance  for  their  crime,) 
I  chaunst  to  see  her  in  her  proper  hew. 
Bathing  her  selfe  in  origane  and  thyme  : 
A  filthy  foule  old  woman  I  did  vew, 

That  ever  to  have  touoht  her  I  did  deadly  rew. 


"  Her  neather  partes  misshapen,  monstruoug. 
Were  hidd  in  water,  that  I  could  not  see  ; 
But  they  did  seeme  more  foule  and  hideous, 
Then  womans  shape  man  would  beleeve  to  bee. 
Thensforth  from  her  most  beastly  companie 
I  gan  refraine,  in  mmde  to  shpp  away, 
Soone  as  appeard  safe  opportunitie  : 
For  danger  great,  if  not  assm-d  decay, 

I  saw  before  mine  eyes,  if  I  were  knoivne  to  stray. 

xLrl. 
"  The  divelish  hag,  by  chaunges  of  my  cheare, 
Pereeiv'd  my  thought ;  and,  drownd  in  sleepie 
night, 

XL.  4 that  day  is  everie  Prime, ]  Morning  ;  con- 
stantly so  used  by  Spenser.  The  sense  hene  is,  "  Till  one 
morning,  &.C."  Church. 

XL.  7-  BatMnq  herselfe  in  origane  and  ifiyme  :]  "  Orga- 
nie  healeth  scabs,  itchings,  and  scuruinesse,  being  vsed 
in  bathes."  Qerarde's  Herbatl.  Thpnuis  deemed  of  similiir 
virtue  with  organie^  in  Langham's  Garden  o/IIcalih.  Todd. 


With  wicked  herbes  and  oyntmcnts  did  besmeare 
My  body,  all  through  charmes  and  magicke  might. 
That  all  my  senses  were  bereaved  quight : 
Then  brought  she  me  into  this  desert  waste. 
And  by  my  wretched  lovers  side  me  pight  ; 
Where  now  enclosd  in  wooden  wals  full  faste, 

Banisht  from  Hving  wights,  our  wearie  dales  we 
waste." 

XLtjr. 

"  But  how  long  time,''  said  then  the  Elfin  Knight, 
"  Are  you  in  this  misformed  hous  to  dwell  X " 
"  We  may  not  chaunge,"  quoth  he,  "  this  evill 

plight, 
Till  we  be  bathed  in  a  living  Well  : 
That  is  the  terme  prescribed  by  the  spelL" 
"  0  how,"  sayd  he,  "  mote  I  that  Well  out  find, 
That  may  restore  you  to  your  wonted  well  ? " 
"  Time  and  suffised  fates  to  former  kyiid 

Shall  us  restore  ;    none  else  from  hence  may  us 
unbynd." 

xLrv. 
The  false  Duessa,  now  Fidessa  bight. 

Heard  how  in  vaine  Fradubio  did  kiment. 
And  knew   well  all  was  true.     But   the  gooc' 

Knight, 
Full  of  sad  feare  and  ghastly  dreriment. 
When  all  this  speech  the  hving  tree  had  spent, 
The  bleeding  bough  did  thrust  into  the  groimd. 
That  from  the  blood  he  might  be  innocent. 
And  with  fresh  clay  did  close  the  wooden  wound  : 
Then  turning  to  his  Lady,  dead  with  feare  her 
fownd, 

XLV. 

Her  seeming  dead  he  fownd  with  feigned  feare. 
As  all  unweeting  of  that  well  she  knew  ; 
And  paynd  liimselfe  with  busie  care  to  reare 
Her  out  of  carelesse  swowne.     Her  eyelids  blew. 
And  dimmed  sight  with  pale  and  deadly  hew, 
At  last  she  up  gan  lift  ;  with  trembling  cheare 
Her  up  he  tooke,  (too  simple  and  too  trew,) 
And  oft  her  kist.     At  length,  all  passed  feare. 

He  set  her  on  her  steede,  and  forward  forth  did 
beare. 


CANTO  III. 

Forsalten  Trnth  Ions  seeTcra  her  Love, 
And  makes  the  lyon  iriylde; 

Marres  blind  Devotions  mart,  and  fals 
l3  hand  of  leachour  vylde. 


Nought  is  there  imder  heav'ns  wide  hollownesse. 
That  moves  more  deare  compassion  of  mind. 
Then  beautie  brought  t'unworthie  wretchednesse 
Thi-ough    envies    snares,    or    fortunes  freakcs 

unkind. 
I,  whether  lately  through  her  brightnes  blynd. 
Or  through  alleageance,  and  fast  fealty. 
Which  I  do  owe  unto  all  womankynd, 
Feele  my  hart  perst  with  so  great  agony. 

When  such  I  see,  that  all  for  pitty  I  could  dy. 


lt.\n.1 to  yourvonted  well?]     Toyourforrlf 

well  being,  that  is,  to  your  human  shape.    Church. 

xLUhS. to   former  kynd]    Our   former  human 

nature.  Spenser  perpetually  uses  kind  for  nature,  and 
kindly  for  natural;  as  also  unkindly  for  unnatural. 
Church. 
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Leook  I, 


And  now  it  is  empassioned  so  deepe, 
For  fairest  Unaes  sake,  of  whom  I  sing, 
That  my  frayle  eies  these  lines  with  teares  do 


To  tliinke  how  she  through  guyleful  handeling, 
Though  true  as  touch,  though  daughter  of  a  king, 
Though  fadre  as  ever  hvmg  wiglit  was  fayre, 
Though  nor  in  word  nor  deede  ill  meriting. 
Is  from  her  Knight  divorced  in  despayre, 
And  her  dew  loves  deryv'd  to  that  vile  Witches 
shayre. 

IIT. 

Yet  she,  most  faithful!  Ladie,  all  this  while 

Forsaken,  wofuU,  solitarie  mayd. 

Far  from  all  peoples  preace,  as  in  exile. 

In  wildernesse  and  wastfull  deserts  stray  d. 

To  seeke  her  Knight ;  who,  subtily  betrayd 

Tlu  ough  that  late  vision  which  th'  Enchaunter 

wrought, 
Had  her  abandond  :  She,  of  nought  affrayd, 
Through   woods  and   wastnes   wide  him  daily 

sought  ; 
Vet  wished  tydinges  none  of  him  unto  her  brought. 


One  day,  nigh  wearie  of  the  yrkesome  way, 
From  her  unhastie  beast  she  did  alight  ; 
And  on  the  grasse  her  dainty  limbs  did  lay 
In  secrete  shadow,  far  from  all  mens  sight ; 
From  her  fayre  head  her  fillet  she  undight. 
And  layd  her  stole  aside  :  Her  angels  face. 
As  the  great  eye  of  heaven,  shyned  bright. 
And  made  a  sunshine  m  the  shady  place  ; 

Did  never  mortal]  eye  behold  such  heavenly  grace. 

V. 

It  fortimed,  out  of  the  thickest  wood 
A  ramping  lyon  rushed  suddeinly. 
Hunting  full  greedy  after  salvage  blood  : 
Soone  as  the  royall  Virgin  he  did  spy. 
With  gaping  mouth  at  her  ran  greedily. 
To  have  attonce  devourd  her  tender  corse  : 
But  to  the  pray  when  as  he  drew  more  ny. 
His  bloody  rage  aswaged  with  remorse. 

And,  with  the  sight  amazd,  forgat  his  fuiioisis  forse. 

vr. 

Instead  thereof  he  last  her  wearie  feet, 
And  liekt  her  lilly  hands  with  fawning  tong  ; 
As  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  weet. 
0  how  can  beautie  maister  the  most  strong, 
And  simple  truth  subdue  avenging  wrong  ! 
Whose  yielded  pryde  and  proud  submission, 
Still  dreading  death,  when  she  had  marked  long. 
Her  hart  gan  melt  in  great  compassion  ; 

And  drizhug  teares  did  shed  for  pure  afi'ection. 

vrr. 

"  The  lyon,  lord  of  everie  beast  in  field," 

Quoth  she,  "  his  princely  puissance  doth  abate, 
Andmightie  proud  to  humble  weake  does  yield, 
Forgetfull  of  the  hungry  rage,  which  late 
Him  prickt,  in  pittie  of  ray  sad  estate : — 
But  he,  my  lyon,  and  my  noble  lord, 
How  does  he  find  in  emell  hart  to  hate 
Her,  that  him  lov'd,  and  ever  most  adord 

As  the  god  of  my  hfe  ?  why  hath  he  me  abhord  ?" 

ni.  3.    Far  from  all  peoples  preace,]    Press  or  crowd. 
Toiiv. 


Redounding  teares  did  choke  th'  end  of  her  plaint, 
Which  softly  ecchoed  from  the  neighbour  wood ; 
And,  sad  to  see  her  sorrowfull  constraint, 
The  kingly  beast  upon  her  gazing  stood  ; 
With  pittie  calmd,  downe  fell  liis  angry  mood. 
At  last,  in  close  hart  shutting  up  her  payne, 
Arose  the  Virgin  borne  of  heavenly  brood, 
And  to  her  snowy  palfrey  got  agayne, 

To  seeke  her  strayed  Champion  if  she  might  attajme. 

IX. 

The  lyon  would  not  leave  her  desolate, 
But  with  her  went  along,  as  a  strong  gard 
Of  her  chast  person,  and  a  faythfull  mate 
Of  her  sad  troubles  and  misfortunes  hard  : 
Still,  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both  watch  and 

ward  ; 
And,  when  she  wakt,  he  waytcd  dihgent, 
With  humble  service  to  her  will  prepard  : 
From  her  fayre  eyes  he  took  commandeme 

And  ever  by  her  lookes  conceived  her  intent. 


Long  she  thus  travelled  through  deserts  wyde. 
By  which  she   thought  her  wandriug  Knigh 

shold  pas. 
Yet  never  shew  of  living  \vight  espyde  ; 
TiU  that  at  length  she  found  the  trodeu  gi'as, 
In  which  the  tract  of  peoples  footing  was. 
Under  the  steepe  foot  of  a  mountaine  hore : 
The  same  she  foUowes,  till  at  last  she  has 
A  damzel  spyde  slow-footing  her  before, 

That  on  her  shoulders  sad  a  pot  of  water  bore. 


To  whom  approching  she  to  her  gan  call, 
To  weet,  if  dwelling  place  were  nigh  at  hand ; 
But  the  rude  wench  her  answerd  nought  at  all ; 
She  could  notheare,  nor  speake,  nor  understand ; 
Till,  seeing  by  her  side  the  lyon  stand. 
With  suddein  feare  her  pitcher  downe  she  threw, 
And  fled  away  :  for  never  in  that  land 
Face  oi  fayre  lady  she  before  did  vew. 
And  that  dredd  lyons  looke  her  cast  in  deadly  hew. 

Xtf. 

Full  fast  she  fled,  ne  ever  lookt  behynd, 
As  if  her  hfe  upon  the  wager  lay  ; 
And  home  she  came,  whereas  her  mother  blynd 
Sate  in  eternall  night ;  nought  could  she  say  ; 
But,  suddeine  catching  hold,  did  her  dismay 
With  quaking  hands,  and  other  signes  of  feare : 
Who,  full  of  ghastly  fright  and  cold  affray, 
G4n  shut  the  dore.     By  this  arrived  there 

Dame  Una,  weary  Dame,  and  entrance  did  requere : 

xni. 

Which  when  none  yielded,  her  mrnily  page 
With  his  rude  elawes  the  wicket  open  rent, 
And  let  her  in  ;  where,  of  his  cruell  rage 
Nigh  dead  with  feare,  and  faint  astonishment, 
Shee  foimd  them  both  ui  darksome  comer  pent : 
Where  that  old  woman  day  and  night  did  pray 
Upon  her  beads,  devoutly  penitent : 
Nine  hundred  Pater  nosters  every  day. 

And  thrise  nine  hundred  Avcs  she  was  wont  to  say. 

xrv. 
And,  to  augment  her  painefull  penaunce  more, 
Thrise  every  weeke  in  ashes  slice  did  sitt, 
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Aiid  next  her  wriukled  skin  rough  sackecloth 

wore. 
And  thrise-three  times  did  fast  from  any  bitt : 
But  now  for  feare  her  beads  she  did  forgett. 
Whose  needlesse  dread  for  to  remove  away, 
Faire  Una  framed  words  and  count'naunee  fitt : 
Which  hardly   doen,  at  length  she  gan  them 

pray. 
That  in  their  cotage  small  that  niglit  she  rest  her 

may. 

XV. 

Tlie  day  is  spent  ;  and  eonimeth  drowsie  night. 
When  every  creature  slu-owded  is  in  sleepe  : 
Sad  Una  downe  her  laies  in  weary  plight. 
And  at  her  feete  the  lyon  watch  doth  keepe : 
In  stead  of  rest,  she  does  lament,  and  weepe. 
For  the  late  losse  of  her  deare-loved  Knight, 
And  sighes,   and   grones,  and   evermore   does 

steepe 
Her  tender  brest  in  bitter  teares  all  night ; 

All  night  she  tliuiks  too  long,  and  often  lookes  for 
Ught. 

xvr. 

Now  when  Aldeboran  was  mounted  hye 
Above  the  shinie  Cassiopeias  chaire. 
And  all  in  deadly  sleepe  did  drowned  lye, 
One  knocked  at  the  dore,  and  in  would  fare  ; 
He  knocked  fast,  and  oft^n  curst,  and  sware, 
That  ready  entraunce  was  not  at  his  call ; 
For  on  Ins  baeke  a  heavy  load  he  bare 
Of  nightly  stelths,  and  pillage  severall. 

Which  he  had  got  abroad  by  purchas  criminall. 


He  was,  to  weete,  a  stout  and  sturdy  thiefe. 
Wont  t«  robbe  churches  of  tlieir  ornaments, 
And  poore  mens  boxes  of  their  due  reliefe, 
Which  given  was  to  them  for  good  intents  ; 
The  holy  saints  of  their  rich  vestinients 
He  did  disrobe,  when  all  men  carelesse  slept ; 
And  spoild  the  priests  of  their  habiliments ; 
Whiles  none  the  holy  things  in  safety  kept, 

Then  he  by  conning  sleights  in  at  the  window 
crept. 

XVII  r. 
And  all,  that  he  by  right  or  ^vi-oug  could  find, 

Unto  this  house  he  brought,  and  did  bestow 

Upon  the  daughter  of  this  woman  blind, 

Abessa,  daughter  of  Corceca  slow. 

With  whom  he  whoredome  usd  that  few  did 
luiow. 

And  fed  her  fatt  with  feast  of  offei-ings. 

And  plenty,  which  in  aU  the  land  did  grow  ; 

Ne  spared  he  to  give  her  gold  and  rings  : 
And  now  he  to  her  brought  part  othis  stolen  t]iu:gs. 


Thus,  long  the  dore  with  rage  and  threats  he  bett ; 
Yet  of  those  fearfuU  women  none  durst  rize, 
(The  lyon  frayed  them,)  him  in  to  lett ; 
He  would  no  lenger  stay  him  to  advize. 
But  open  breakes  the  dore  in  furious  wize. 
And  entring  is  ;  when  that  disdainfiiU  bs'ast, 
Encountring  fierce,  him  suddein  dnth  surprize  ; 
And,  seizing  cruell  clawes  on  trembling  brest. 

Under  his  lordly  foot  him  proudly  hath  supprest. 

xvr,  J).  &2/ purchas  criwjifto?;.]  Robberies.  Upton, 

Xix.  R.  And,  seizing]    Fixing,    Church. 


Him  booteth  not  resist,  nor  succour  call, 
His  bleeding  hart  is  in  the  vengers  hand; 
Who  streight  him  rent  in  thousand  peeccs  small, 
And  quite  dismembred  hath:  the  thirsty  laud 
Dronke  up  his  life ;  kis  corse  left  on  the  strand. 
His  fearefull  freends  weare  out  the  wofull  night, 
Ne  dare  to  weepe,  nor  seeme  to  understand 
The  heavie  hap,  which  on  them  is  alight ; 

Affraid,  least  to   themselves  the  hke  mishappen 
might. 

xxr. 
Now  when  broad  day  the  world  discovered  has. 
Up  Una  rose,  up  rose  the  lyon  eke ; 
And  on  their  former  iom-ney  forward  pas. 
In  waies  unlmowne,  her  wandriug   Knight  to 

seeke. 
With   paines   far    passing    that  long-vvandriiig 
That  for  his  love  I'efused  deitye :  [Gi-eeke, 

Such  were  the  labours  of  this  Lady  meeke. 
Still  seeking  him,  that  from  her  still  did  flye ; 
Then   furthest  from  her  hope,   when  most   she 
weened  nye. 

XXII. 

Soone  as  she  parted  thence,  the  fearfull  twayne. 
That  bhnd  old  woman,  and  her  daughter  deai-. 
Came  forth;  and,  finding  Kii'krapine  there  slayne. 
For  anguish  great  they  gan  to  rend  their  lieare. 
And  beat  their  brests,  and  naked  flesh  to  teare  : 
And  when  they  both  had  wept  and  way  Id  then-  fill. 
Then  forth  they  ran,  like  two  amazed  deare, 
Halfe  mad  through  malice  and  revenging  \n\\j 

To  follow  her,  that  was  the  causer  of  their  ill : 


Whome  overtaking,  they  gan  loudly  bray. 
With  hollow  houling,  and  lamenting  cry  ; 
Shamefully  at  her  rayling  all  the  way. 
And  her  accusing  of  dishonesty. 
That  was  the  flowre  of  faith  and  chastity : 
And  still,  amidst  her  rayling,  she  did  pray 
That  plagues,  and  mischiefes,  and  long  misery. 
Might  fall  on  her,  and  follow  all  the  way; 

And  that  in  endlesse  error  she  might  ever  stray. 

XXIV. 

But,  when  she  saw  her  prayers  nought  prevaile, 
Shee  backe  retoumed  with  some  labour  lost; 
And  in  the  way,  as  shee  did  weepe  and  waile, 
A  Knight  her  mett  in  mighty  armes  embost, 
Yet  Knight  was  not  for  all  his  bragging  host ; 
But  subtiU  Archimag,  that  Una  sought 
By  traynes  into  new  troubles  to  have  teste: 
Of  that  old  woman  tidings  he  besought. 

If  that  of  such  a  Lady  shee  could  tellen  ought. 


Therewith  she  gan  her  passion  to  renew. 

And  cry,  and  curse,  and  raile,  and  rend  her  heare. 
Saying,  that  harlott  she  too  lately  knew. 
That  causd  her  shed  so  many  a  bitter  teare ; 
And  so  forth  told  the  story  of  her  feare. 
Much  seemed  he  to  mone  her  haplesse  chaunce, 
And  after  for  that  Lady  did  inquere ; 


XX.  2.  His  bleeding  hart  is  in  the  veytgers  Iiand;]  i.  e. 
His  bleeding  heart  is  in  the  pawes  of  the  lion,  which 
revenged  her  cause.    Upton. 

XXI.  6. that  long-wandring  ereeke,']  Ulysses.  Upton. 
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Which  being  taught,  he  forward  gan  advaunee 
His  fair  enchaunted  steed,  and  eke  his  charmed 
launce. 


Ere  long  he  came  where  Una  traveild  slow, 
And  (hat  wilde  champion  wayting  her  besyde; 
Whome  seeing  such,  for  dread  hee  durst  not  show 
Him  selfe  too  nigh  at  hand,  but  turned  wyde 
Unto  an  hil;  from  whence  when  she  him  spyde. 
By  his  like-seeming  shield  her  Knight  by  name 
Shee  weend  it  was,  and  towards  him  gan  ride : 
Approaching  nigli  she  wist  it  was  the  same  ; 

And  with  faire  fearefull  humblesse  towards  him 
shee  came : 

XXVIT, 

And  weeping  said,  "  Ah  my  long-lacked  lord. 
Where  have  ye  bene  thus  long  out  of  my  sight  ? 
Much  feared  I  to  have  bene  quite  abliord. 
Or  ought  have  done,  that  ye  displeasen  might ; 
That  should  as  death  unto  my  deare  heart  light: 
For  since  mine  eie  your  ioyous  sight  did  mis, 
My  chearefull  day  is  turnd  to  chearelesse  night. 
And  eke  my  night  of  death  the  shadow  is: 

But  welcome  now,  my  light,  and  shining  lampe  of 
blis!" 


He  thereto  meeting  said,  "  My  dearest  dame. 
Far  be  it  from  your  thought,  and  fro  my  wil. 
To  thinke  that  knighthood  I  so  much  should 
As  you  to  leave  that  have  me  loved  stil,    [shame. 
And  chose  in  Faery  court,  of  meere  goodwil. 
Where  noblest  Knights  were  to  be  found  on  earth. 
The  earth  shaU  sooner  leave  her  kindly  ski. 
To  bring  forth  fruit,  and  make  eternal  derth. 

Then  I  leave  you,  my  hefe,  yborn  of  hevenly  berth. 

xxrx. 

"  And  sooth  to  say,  why  I  lefte  you  so  long, 
Was  for  to  seeke  adventure  in  straunge  place ; 
Where,  Archimago  said,  a  felon  strong 
To  many  Knights  did  daily  worke  disgrace ; 
But  Knight  he  now  shall  never  more  deface : 
Good  cause  of  mine  excuse  that  mote  ye  please 
Well  to  accept,  and  evermore  embrace 
My  faithfull  service,  that  by  land  and  seas 

Have  vowd  you  to  defend :  now  tlien  yom'  plamt 


His  lovely  words  her  seemd  due  recompence 
Of  all  her  passed  paines:  one  loving  howi-e 
For  many  yeares  of  sorrow  can  diypence; 
A  dram  of  sweete  is  worth  a  pound  of  sowre. 
Shee  has  forgott  how  many  a  woeful  stowre 
For  him  she  late  endurd;  she  speakes  no  more 
Of  past:  true  is,  that  true  love  hath  no  powre 
To  looken  backe;  his  eies  be  fixt  before. 

Before  her  stands  her  Kniglit,  for  whom  she  toyld 


Much  like,  as  when  the  beaten  marinere. 
That  long  hath  wandred  in  the  ocean  wide, 
Ofte  soust  in  sweUing  Tethys  saltish  teare ; 


XXVI.  9.  ■ humblesse]  Humility/.     Humblesse,  Fr. 

Spenser  also  thus  uses  nimblesse  for  nimbleness,    Todd. 

XXX.  5.  a  woe/ul'  stowre]  Danger,  or  misfortune. 

The  word  is  oftener  used  by  our  poet  and  others  for  Jight 
K  battle.    Todd. 


And  long  time  having  tand  his  tawnty  hide  [bide, 
With  blustring  breath  of  heaven,  that  none  can 
And  scorching  flames  of  fierce  Orions  hound; 
Soone  as  the  port  from  far  he  has  espide, 
His  chearfuU  whistle  merily  doth  sound, 
And  Nereus  crownes  with  cups;  his  mates  him 
pledg  around. 

XXXIT. 

Such  ioy  made  Una,  when  her  Knight  she  found; 
And  eke  th'  Enchaimter  ioyous  seemde  no  lease 
Then  the  glad  marchant,  that  does  vew  from 

ground 
His  ship  far  come  from  watrie  wildernesse; 
He  hurles  out  vowes,  and  Neptune  oft  dothblesse. 
So  forth  they  pastj  and  all  the  way  they  spent 
Discoursing  of  her  dreadful  late  distresse. 
In  which  he  askt  her,  what  the  lyon  ment; 

Who  told,  her  all  that  fell  in  ioumey,  as  she  went. 


They  had  not  ridden  far,  when  they  might  see 
One  pricking  towards  them  with  hastie  heat, 
FuU  strongly  armd,  and  on  a  courser  free 
That  through  his  fiersnesse  fomed  all  with  sweat. 
And  the  sharpe  yron  did  for  anger  eat, 
When  his  hot  ryder  spurd  his  chauffed  side  ; 
His  looke  was  sterne,  and  seemed  still  to  threat 
Cruell  revenge,  which  he  in  hart  did  hyde  : 

And  on  his   shield  Sans  Ioy  in  bloody  lines  was 
dyde. 

XXXIV. 

When  nigh  he  drew  unto  tliis  gentle  payre,  [beare, 
And  saw  the  red  erosse,  which  the  Knight  did 
He  burnt  in  fire  ;  and  gan  eftsoones  prepare 
Himselfe  to  batteill  with  his  couched  speare. 
Loth  was  that  other,  and  did  faint  through  feare, 
To  taste  th'  untryed  dint  of  deadly  Steele : 
But  yet  his  Lady  did  so  well  him  cheare. 
That  hope  of  new  good  hap  he  gan  to  feele  ; 

So  bent  his  speare,  and  spm-d  his  horse  vrith  yron 
heele. 

XXXV. 

But  that  proud  Paynim  forward  came  so  ferce 
And  full  of  wrath,  that,  with   his  sharp-head 

speare,  [perce ; 

Through    vainly  crossed   shield   he   quite   dd 
And,  had  his  staggering  steed  not  shronke  for 

feare,  [beare : 

Through  shield  and  body  eke  he   should  him 
Yet,  so  great  was  the  puissance  of  his  push. 
That  from  his  sadle  quite  he  did  him  beare  : 
He  tombling  rudely  dovme  to  ground  did  rush, 
And  from  his  gored  wound  a  well  of  bloud  did  gush. 

xxxvr. 

Dismounting  lightly  from  his  loftie  steed, 
Ue  to  him  lept,  in  minde  to  reave  his  life, 
And  proudly  said  ;  "  Lo,  there  the  worthie  meed 
Of  him,  that  slew  Sansfoy  with  bloody  knife : 
Henceforth  his  ghost,  freed  from  repining  strife, 
In  peace  may  passen  over  Lethe  lake  ; 
When  mourning  altars,  purgd  with  enimies  life, 
The  black  infernall  Furies  doen  aslake  : 

Life  from  Sansfoy  thou  tookst,  Sansloy  sliall  from 
thee  take." 


xxxT.  6.  OriorCs  hound il  Sirius,  or  t\ni  Dog'Slar; 

80  called  by  Homer.    Jortin. 

XXXIV.  9.  So  bent  his  speare,]  Levelled,  or,  in  tlifl 
language  of  chivalry,  couched  his  spear.    Todd, 
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Therewith  m  haste  his  helmet  gau  unlace. 
Till  Una  cride,  "  0  hold  that  heavie  hand, 
Dear  Sir,  what  ever  that  thou  be  in  place  : 
Enough  is,  that  thy  foe  doth  vanquisht  stand 
Now  at  thy  mercy  ;  mercy  not  witlistand  ; 
For  he  is  one  tlie  tniest  Knight  aUve, 
Though  conquered  now  he  lye  on  lowly  land  ; 
And,  whilest  him   fortmie  favom-d,  fayre   did 
thrive 

In  bloudy  field ;  therefore  of  life  him  not  deprive." 

xxxv;il. 

Her  piteous  wordes  might  not  abate  his  rage  ; 
But,  rudely  rending  up  his  helmet,  would 
Have  slayne  him  streight :  but  when  he  sees  his 
And  hoarie  head  of  Archimago  old,  [age. 

His  hasty  hand  he  doth  amased  hold. 
And,  halfe  ashamed,  woudred  at  the  sight : 
For  that  old  man  well  knew  he,  though  untold. 
In  charmes    and    magick   to    have   wondi-ous 
might ; 

Ne  ever  wont  m  field,  ne  in  round  lists,  to  fight : 


And  said,  "  Wliy  Archunago,  lucklesse  syre, 
What  doe  I  see  ?  what  hard  mishap  is  this, 
That  hath  thee  hether  brought  to  taste  mine  yre? 
Or  thine  the  fault,  or  mine  tlie  error  is, 
Instead  of  foe  to  wound  my  friend  amis ! " 
He  answered  nought,  but  in  a  traimce  still  lay. 
And  on  those  guilefull  dazed  eyes  of  his 
The  cloude  of  death  did  sit ;  which  doen  away. 

He  left  him  lying  so,  ne  would  no  lenger  stay : 


But  to  the  Virgin  comes ;  who  aU  this  while 
Amased  stands,  herselfe  so  mockt  to  see 
By  him,  who  has  the  guerdon  of  his  guile. 
For  so  misfeignmg  her  true  Knight  to  bee : 
Yet  is  she  now  in  more  perplexitie. 
Left  in  the  hand  of  that  same  Paynim  bold. 
From  whom  her  booteth  not  at  all  to  flie  : 
Who,  by  her  cleanly  gai-ment  catching  hold. 

Her  from  her  palfrey  pluckt,  her  visage  to  behold. 

xLr. 

But  her  fiers  servant,  full  of  kingly  aw 

And  liigh  disdaine,  whenas  his  soveraine  Dame 
So  mdely  handled  by  her  foe  he  saw, 
With  gaping  iawes  full  greedy  at  him  came. 
And,  ramping  on  his  shield,  did  weene  the  same 
Have  reft  away  with  his  sharp  rending  clawes  : 
Bnt  he  was  stout,  and  lust  did  now  inflame 
His  corage  more,  that  from  his  griping  pawes 

He  hath  his  shield  redeemd  ;  and  forth  his  sweri 
he  drawes. 

XLTf. 

0  then,  too  weake  and  feeble  was  the  forse 
Of  salvage  beast,  his  puissance  to  withstand  ! 
For  he  was  strong,  and  of  so  mightie  corse. 
As  ever  wielded  speare  in  warlike  hand  ; 
And  feates  of  armes  did  wisely  understand. 


Eftsoones  he  perced  through  his  chaufed  chest 
With  thrilling  point  of  deadly  yron  brand. 
And  laimcht  his  lordly  hart :  ivith  death  opprest 
He  ror'd  aloud,  whiles  life  forsooke  liis  stubborne 
brest. 

XLIIT. 

Wlio  now  is  left  to  keepe  the  f6rlome  Maid 
From  raging  spoile  of  lawlesse  victors  will  ? 
Her  faithfuU  gard  remov'd  ;  her  hope  dismaid  ; 
Her  selfe  a  yielded  pray  to  save  or  spill ! 
He  now,  lord  of  the  field,  his  pride  to  fill. 
With  fouie  reproches  and  disdaineful  spight 
Her  vildly  entertaines  ;  and,  will  or  nill, 
Beares  her  away  upon  his  com-ser  light : 

Her  prayers  nought  prevaile ;  his  rage  is  more  of 
might. 

XLIV. 

And  all  the  way,  with  great  lamenting  paine. 
And  piteous  plaintes,  she  fiUeth  liis  dull  eares. 
That  stony  hart  could  riven  have  in  twaine  ; 
And  all  the  way  she  wetis  with  flowing  teares  ; 
But  he,  enrag'd  with  rancor,  nothing  heares. 
Her  servile  beast  yet  would  not  leave  her  so, 
But  follows  her  far  ofi",  ne  ought  he  feares 
To  be  partaker  of  her  waudi'ing  woe. 

More  mild  in  beastly  kind,  then  that  her  beastly  foe. 


XXXVII,  4.  Enough  is,  that  thy  foe  doth  vanquisht 
Btand]  To  stand  (as  ct^Ivxi  and  stare)  signifies  to  con- 
tiniu,  lo  remain,  to  be,  &c.  vritliout  any  reference  to  tlie 
posture.    Upton. 

xxxvifi.  9.  ^e  ever  wont  in  field,  ne  in  round  lists,  to 
fight ;]  In  Jield,  in  open  battle  :  in  round  lists,  in  lists 
encompassed  all  around.  Gall,  champ  clos.    VtTos. 


CANTO  IV. 

To  Binrull  Houa  of  Pryde  Dueas- 

ft  guydea  the  faithfull  Knii;ht; 
Where,  brothers  death  to  wreak,  SanBloy 

Doth  chalen^  him  to  fight. 

r. 

Young  Knight  whatever,  that  dost  armes  professe. 
And  through  long  labours  huntest  after  fame, 
Beware  of  fraud,  beware  of  ficldenesse, 
In  choice,  and  channge,  of  thy  deare-loved  dame  ; 
Least  thou  of  lier  believe  too  lightly  blame. 
And  rash  misweening  doe  thy  hart  remove  : 
For  unto  Knight  there  is  no  greater  shame, 
Then  lightnesse  and  inconstancie  in  love  : 

That  doth  this  Redcrosse  Knights  ensample  plainly 
prove. 

II. 

Who,  after  that  he  had  faire  Una  lome. 
Through  light  misdeeming  of  her  loialtie  ; 
And  false  I)uessa  in  her  sted  had  borne, 
Call'd  Fidess',  and  so  supposd  to  be  ; 
Long  with  her  traveild  ;  till  at  last  they  see 
A  goodly  building,  bravely  garnished  ; 
The  house  of  mightie  prince  it  seemd  to  be  ; 
And  towards  it  a  broad  high  way  that  led, 

AU    bare   through   peoples    feet,   which    thether 
travelled. 

Ill, 

Great  troupes  of  people  traveild  thetherward 
Both  day  and  night,  of  each  degree  and  place  ; 
But  few  returned,  having  scaped  hard. 
With  baleful!  beggery,  or  foule  disgi-ace  ; 
Which  ever  after  in  most  wretched  case. 
Like  loathsome  lazars,  by  the  hedges  lay. 
Thether  Duessa  badd  him  bend  his  pace  ; 
For  she  is  wearie  of  the  toilsom  way  ; 

And  also  nigli  consumed  is  the  lingring  day. 

XLii.  7. yron  brand,]    Sword.    Toon. 

XLIII.  7- will  or  nitt,]    Nolens  volens.    NiU,  will 

not  J  contracted  from  ne  will.    Upton. 
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A  stately  pallace  built  of  squared  bricke. 
Which  cunnuigly  was  without  morter  laid, 
Whose  wals  were  high,  but  nothing  strong  nor 

thick. 
And  golden  foile  all  over  tliem  displaid, 
That  purest  skye  with  brightnesse  they  dismaid : 
High  lifted  up  wei'e  many  loftie  towres, 
And  goodly  galleries  far  over  laid. 

Full  of  faire  windowes  and  delightful  bowres  ; 

And  on  the  top  a  diall  told  the  timely  liowres. 


It  was  a  goodly  heaps  for  to  behould, 

And  spake  the  praises  of  the  workmans  witt : 
But  full  great  pittie,  that  so  faire  a  mould 
Did  on  so  weake  foundation  ever  sitt  : 
For  on  a  sandie  hill,  that  still  did  flitt 
And  fall  away,  it  mounted  was  full  hie  : 
That  every  breath  of  heaven  shaked  itt : 
And  all  the  hinder  partes,  that  few  could  spie. 

Were  ruinous  and  old,  but  painted  cunningly. 


Arrived  there,  they  passed  in  forth  right ; 
For  still  to  all  the  gates  stood  open  wide  : 
Yet  charge  of  them  was  to  a  porter  liight, 
Cald  Malvenli,  who  entrance  none  denide  : 
Thence  to  the  hall,  which  was  on  every  side 
With  rich  array  and  costly  arras  dight : 
Infinite  sortes  of  people  did  abide 
There  waiting  long,  to  win  the  wished  sight 

Of  her,  that  was  the  Lady  of  that  paUace  bright 

vn. 
By  them  they  passe,  all  gazing  on  them  round. 
And  to  the   Presence  mount ;   whose  glorijus 

vew 
Their  frayle  amazed  senses  did  confoimd. 
In  living  princes  court  none  ever  knew 
Such  endlesse  richesse,  and  so  sumpteous  shew ; 
Ne  Persia  selfe,  the  nourse  of  pompous  pride, 
Like  ever  saw  :  And  there  a  noble  crew 
Of  Lords  and  Ladies  stood  on  every  side. 
Which,  with  their  presence  fayre,  the  place  much 
beautifide, 

vriT. 

High  above  all  a  cloth  of  state  was  spred. 
And  a  rich  throne,  as  bright  as  sunny  day ; 
On  which  there  sate,  most  brave  embellished 
With  royall  robes  and  gorgeous  array, 
A  mayden  Queene  that  shone,  as  Titans  ray. 
In  glistring  gold  and  perelesse  pretious  stone ; 
Yet  her  bright  blazing  beautie  did  assay 
To  dim  the  brightnesse  of  her  glorious  throne. 

As  envying  her  selfe,  that  too  exceeding  shone  : 


Exceeding  shone,  like  Phoebus  fayrest  childe, 
That  did  presume  his  fathers  fyrie  wayne. 
And  flaming  mouthes  of  steedes  unwonted  wilde. 
Through  highest  heaven  with  weaker  hand  to 

rayne  ; 
Proud  of  such  glory  and  advancement  vayne. 
While  flashing  beames  do  daze  his  feeble  eyen, 


vr.  3, hight]    Right  and  hehight  may  be  found  in 

Chaucer  as  signifying  to  promise.  Possibly  from  this  usage 
of  the  word,  Spenser,  with  a  little  latitude,  here  applied 
the  sense  of  entrufted  to  it.    TnoD. 


He  leaves  the  welkin  way  most  beaten  playne. 
And,  rapt  with  whirUng  wheeles,  inflames  tlie 
skyeu 
With  fire  not  made  to  bume,  but  fayrely  for  to 
shyne. 

X. 

So  proud  she  shyned  in  her  princely  state. 

Looking  to  heaven  ;  for  earth  she  did  disdayne  i 
And 'sitting  high  ;  for  lowly  she  did  hate : 
Lo,  underneath  her  scornefull  feete  was  layne 
A  dreadfuU  Dragon  with  an  hideous  trayne  ; 
And  in  her  hand  she  held  a  mirrhour  bright, 
Wherein  her  face  she  often  vewed  fayne. 
And  in  her  selfe-lov'd  semblance  took  delight ; 

For  she  was  wondrous  faire,  as  any  living  wight. 


Of  gi'iesly  Pluto  she  the  daughter  was. 

And  sad  Proserpina,  the  queene  of  hell  ; 

Yet  did  she  thinke  her  pearelesse  worth  to  pas 

That  parentage,  with  pride  so  did  she  swell ; 

4.nd  thimdring  love,  that  high  in  heaven  dotb 
dwell 

And  wield  the  world,  she  claymed  for  her  syre  ; 

Or  if  that  any  else  did  love  excell ; 

For  to  the  highest  she  did  still  aspyre  ; 
Or,  if  ought  higher  were  then  that,  did  it  desyi-e. 

xir. 
And  proud  Lucifera  men  did  her  call. 

That  made  her  selfe  a  Queene,  and  crownd  to 

be  ; 
Yet  rightfuU  kingdome  she  had  none  at  all, 
Ne  heritage  of  native  soveraintie  ; 
But  did  usui'pe  with  wrong  and  tyrannie 
Upon  the  scepter,  which  she  now  did  hold  : 
Ne  ruld  her  realme  with  lawes,  but  pollicie. 
And  strong  advizement  of  six  Wisards  old, 
That  with  their  coimsels  bad  her  kingdome  did  up- 
hold. 

xrii. 
Soone  as  the  Elfin  Knight  in  presence  came. 
And  false  Duessa,  seeming  Lady  fayre, 
A  gentle  husher,  Yanitie  by  name. 
Made  rowme,  and  passage  for  them  did  pre. 

paire  : 
So  goodly  brought  them  to  the  lowest  stajTe 
Of  her  high  throne  ;   where  they,  on  humble 

knee 
Making  obeysaunce,  did  the  cause  declare. 
Why  they  were  come,  her  roiall  state  to  see. 
To  prove  the  wide  report  of  her  great  niaiestee. 

XIV. 

With  loftie  eyes,  halfe  loth  to  looke  so  lowe. 
She  thancked  them  in  her  disdainefuU  wise  ; 
Ne  other  grace  vouchsafed  them  to  showe 
Of  princesse  worthy  ;  scarse  them  bad  arise. 
Her  Lordes  and  Ladies  all  this  while  devise 
Themselves  to  setten  forth  to  straungers  sight: 
Some  frounce  their  curled  heare  in  courtly  ffiwe; 
Some  prancke  their  ruffes  ;  and  others  trimly 
dight 

Their  gay  attyre  :  each  othera  greater  pride  does 
spight. 

XV. 

Goodly  they  all  that  Knight  doe  entertaj-ne. 
Right  glad  with  him  to  have  increast  their  crew; 
But  to  Duess'  each  one  himselfe  did  paj-ne 
AH  kindnesse  and  fair  courtesie  to  shew ; 
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For  in  that  court  whylome  her  well  they  knew: 
Yet  the  stout  Faery  mongst  the  midciest  crowd 
Thought  all  their  gloria  vaine  in  knightly  vew. 
And  that  great  Princesse  too  exceeding  prowd. 
That   to  strange   Knight  no  better   countenance 
allowd. 

XVI. 

Suddein  upriseth  from  her  stately  place 

The  roiall  Dame,  and  for  her  coche  doth  call : 
All  hurtlen  forth;  and  she,  witli  princely  pace, 
As  faire  Aurora,  in  her  purple  pall. 
Out  of  the  east  the  dawning  day  doth  call,  [blaze. 
So  forth  she  comes;  her  brightnes  brode  doth 
The  heapes  of  people,  tlironging  in  the  hall, 
Poe  ride  each  other,  upon  her  to  gaze: 

Her  glorious  glitter  and  light  doth  all  mens  eies 
amaze. 

xvir. 

So  forth  she  comes,  and  to  her  coche  does  clyme. 
Adorned  all  with  gold  and  girlonds  gay, 
That  seemd  as  fresh  as  Flora  in  her  prime; 
And  strove  to  match,  in  roiall  rich  array. 
Great  lunoes  golden  chayre ;  the  which,  they  say. 
The  gods  stand  gazing  on,  ^vhen  she  does  ride 
To  loves  high  hous  through  heavens  bras-paved 

way, 
Drawne  of  fayre  pecocks,  that  excell  in  pride. 

And  full  of  Argus  eyes  their  tayles  dispredden  wide. 

xvril. 

But  this  was  drawne  of  six  unequall  beasts, 
On  which  her  six  sage  counselloiu-s  did  ryde, 
Taught  to  obay  their  bestiall  beheasts. 
With  hke  conditions  to  their  kindes  applyde: 
Of  which  the  first,  that  all  the  rest  did  guyde. 
Was  sluggish  Idlenesse,  the  nourse  of  sui; 
Upon  a  slouthfuU  asse  he  chose  to  ryde, 
Arayd  in  habit  blaclie,  and  amis  thin; 

Like  to  an  holy  monck,  the  service  to  begin. 

xrx. 

And  in  liis  hand  his  portesse  still  he  bare, 

That  much  was  worne,  but  therem  little  redd; 
For  of  devotion  he  had  little  care. 
Still  dro\vnd  in  sleepe,  and  most  of  his  daies  dedd: 
Scarse  could  he  once  uphold  his  heavie  liedd. 
To  looken  whether  it  were  night  or  day. 
May  seeme  the  wayne  was  very  evil  ledd, 
When  such  an  one  had  guiding  of  the  way, 

That  knew  not,  whether  right  he  went  or  else  astray. 

XX. 

From  worldly  cares  himselfe  he  did  esloyne, 
And  gi-eatly  shunned  manly  exercise; 
From  everie  worke  he  chalenged  essoyne, 
For  contemplation  sake:  yet  otherwise 
His  life  he  led  in  lawlesse  riotise; 


XVI.  3.  JJZhurtlen/ortt,]  All  rush  forth,  push  forward. 

TODIJ.  ,.,  ,    - 

xviii.  2.  On  which  her  six  sage  counselloms  did  ryac,} 
The  moral  allegory  hints  at  the  Seven  deadly  Sins,  as  they 
are  called.  The  chief  of  all  is  Pride.  She  with  her  six 
sage  eounsellours  make  up  the  number.    Uptom. 

XIX.  1. his  portesse]  Breviary  or  prayer-book,-  so 

named  from  porter  OaA  hose,  because  carried  about  with 
them  in  their  pockets  or  hose.    Upton. 

XX.  1.   did  esloyne,]  Withdraw,    A  Gallicism. 

Too".  „.,  ■    • 

xx.  3. he  chalenged  essoyne,]  Excuse.    This  is  a 

law  phrase.    Todd. 


By  which  he  grew  to  grievous  malady: 
For  in  his  lustlesse  limbs,  through  evill  guise, 
A  shaking  fever  raignd  contmually: 
Such  one  was  Idlenesse,  first  of  this  company. 


And  by  his  side  rode  loathsome  Gluttony, 
Deformed  creature,  on  a  filtliie  swyne; 
His  belly  was  upblowne  with  luxm-y. 
And  eke  with  fatnesse  swollen  were  his  eyne; 
And  like  a  crane  his  necke  was  long  and  fyue. 
With  which  he  swallowed  up  excessive  feast. 
For  want  whereof  poore  people  oft  did  pyne: 
And  all  the  way,  most  lilce  a  brutish  beast. 

He  spued  up  his  gorge,  tliat  all  did  him  deteast. 


In  greeue  vine  leaves  he  was  right  fitly  clad; 
For  other  clothes  he  could  not  wear  for  heate: 
And  on  his  head  an  yvie  girland  had. 
From  under  which  fast  trickled  downe  the  sweat 
Still  as  he  rode,  he  somewhat  still  did  eat. 
And  in  his  hand  did  beare  a  bouzing  can. 
Of  which  he  supt  so  oft,  that  on  his  seat 
His  dronken  corse  he  scarse  upholden  can : 

In  shape  and  hfe  more  like  a  monster  then  a  man 


Unfit  he  was  for  any  wordly  thing. 
And  eke  unhable  once  to  stirre  or  go  ; 
Not  meet  to  be  of  counsell  to  a  king, 
Whose  mind  in  meat  and  drinke  was  drowned  so, 
That  from  his  frend  he  seeldome  knew  his  fo : 
Full  of  diseases  was  his  carcas  blew. 
And  a  dry  dropsie  through  his  flesh  did  flow. 
Which  by  misdiet  daily  greater  grew : 

Such  one  was  Gluttony,  the  second  of  that  crew. 


And  next  to  him  rode  lustfuU  Lechery 
Upon  a  bearded  gote,  whose  rugged  heare, 
And  whally  eies,  (the  signe  of  gelosy,) 
Was  like  the  person  selfe,  whom  he  did  beare : 
Who  rough,  and  blaoke,  and  filthy,  did  appeare  ; 
Unseemely  man  to  please  faire  Ladies  eye  : 
Yet  he  of  Ladies  oft  was  loved  deare. 
When  fairer  faces  were  bid  standen  by : 

0  who  does  know  the  bent  of  womens  fantasy  ! 


In  a  greene  gowue  he  clothed  was  full  faire. 

Which  underneath  did  hide  his  filthinesse  ; 

And  m  his  hand  a  burning  hart  he  bare, 

Full  of  vaine  follies  and  new-fanglenesse ; 

For  he  was  false,  and  fraught  with  ficklenesse  ; 

And  learned  had  to  love  with  secret  lookes  ; 

And  well  could  daunce ;   and  giug  with  rueful- 
nesse : 

And  fortunes  tell ;  and  read  in  loving  bookes : 
And  thousand  other  waies,  to  bait  his  fleshly  hookes. 

xxvr. 
Inconstant  man,  that  loved  all  he  saw, 
And  lusted  after  all,  that  he  did  love  ; 


his  lustlesse  limbs,1  His   languid  limbs. 
-  long  and  fyne,]    Thin,  taper,     Fr.  f.n. 


XX.  7. 
Todd. 

XXI.  5. 
Church. 

XXI  9. his  gorge,]  Gorge,  Fr.  the  throat.    Here  it 

means  that  which  was  swallowed.    Todd. 

XXII.  0. a  bouzing  can,']  A  drinking  can.  Todd. 
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Ne  would  his  looser  life  be  tide  to  law, 

But  ioyed  weake  weraens  hearts  to  tempt,  and 

prove. 
If  from  their  loyall  loves  he  might  them  move  : 
AVliich  lewdnes  fild  him  with  reproachfull  paui 
Of  that  foule  evill,  which  all  men  reprove. 
That  rotts  the  marrow,  and  consmnes  the  braine  : 
Such  one  was  Lechery,  the  third  of  all  this  traine. 

XXVII. 

And  greedy  Avarice  by  him  did  ride. 
Upon  9  samell  loaden  all  with  gold : 
Two  iron  coffers  hong  on  either  side. 
With  precious  metall  full  as  they  might  hold ; 
And  in  his  lap  an  heap  of  coine  he  told  : 
For  of  his  wicked  pelf  his  god  he  made. 
And  unto  hell  liim  selfe  for  money  sold  : 
Acciu-sed  usury  was  all  his  trade  ; 

And  right  and  ^vrong  ylike  in  equall   ballaunce 
waide. 

xxvjir. 

His  life  was  nigh  unto  deaths  dore  yplaste  ; 

And  thred-bare  cote,  and  cobled  shoes,  hee  ware : 
Ne  scarse  good  morsell  all  his  life  did  taste  ; 
But  both  from  backs  and  belly  still  did  sijare. 
To  fill  his  bags,  and  richesse  to  compare : 
Yet  childe  ne  kinsman  living  had  he  none 
To  leave  them  to  ;  but  thorough  daily  care 
To  get,  and  nightly  feare  to  lose  his  owne. 

He  led  a  wretched  life,  unto  himselfe  unknowce. 


Most  wi-etched  wight,  whom  nothing  might  suffise ; 

Whose  greedy  lust  did  lacke  in  greatest  store  ; 

Whose  need  had  end,  but  no  end  covetise ; 

Whose  welth  was  want ;  whose  plenty  made  him 
pore  ; 

Who  had  enough,  yett  wished  ever  more  ; 

A  vile  disease  :  and  eke  in  foote  and  hand 

A  grievous  gout  tormented  him  full  sore ; 

That  well  he  could  not  touch,  nor  goe,  nor  stand : 
Such  one  was  Avarice,  the  fourth  of  this  faire 
band  ! 

XXX. 

And  next  to  him  malicious  Envy  rode 

Upon  a  ravenous  wolfe,  and  still  did  chaw 
Between  his  caukred  teeth  a  venomous  tode. 
That  all  the  poison  ran  about  his  ciiaw  ; 
But  inwardly  he  chawed  his  owne  maw 
At  neibors  welth,  that  made  him  ever  sad ; 
For  death  it  was,  when  any  good  he  saw ; 
And  wept,  that  cause  of  weeping  none  he  had  ; 

But,  when  he  heard  of  harme,  he  wexed  wondrous 
glad. 

XXXI. 

^11  ill  a  kirtle  of  discolourd  say 
He  clothed  was,  ypainted  full  of  eios ; 
And  in  his  bosome  secretly  there  lay 
All  hatefuU  snake,  the  which  his  taile  uptyes 
In  many  folds,  and  mortall  sting  implyes : 
Still  as  he  rode,  he  gnasht  his  teeth  to  see 
Those  heapes  of  gold  with  griple  Covetyse  ; 
And  grudged  at  the  great  feiicitee 

Of  proud  Lucifera,  and  his  owne  companee. 


xxviil.  5. richesse  to  compare  :]    Procure.    Lat. 

Comparare  divitias.   Jobtin. 

XXXI.  7. griple  Covetyse ;"]  i.e.  tenacious:  it  comee 

(romjiupan.  (0  sn>e.    Upton. 


He  hated  all  good  workes  and  vertuous  deeds, 
And  him  no  lesse,  that  any  hke  did  use  ; 
And,  who  with  gratious  bread  the  hungry  feeds, 
His  almes  for  want  of  faith  he  doth  accuse ; 
So  every  good  to  bad  he  doth  abuse : 
And  eke  the  verse  of  famous  poets  witt 
He  does  backebite,  and  spightfull  poison  spues 
From  leprous  mouth  on  all  that  ever  writt: 

Such  one  vile  Envy  was,  that  fifte  in  row  did  sitt. 

xxxirr. 

And  him  beside  rides  fierce  revenging  Wrath, 
Upon  a  lion,  loth  for  to  be  led ; 
And  in  his  hand  a  burning  brond  he  hath. 
The  which  he  brandisheth  about  his  hed  : 
His  eies  did  hurle  forth  sparcles  fiery  red, 
And  stared  sterne  on  all  that  him  beheld ; 
As  ashes  pale  of  hew,  and  seeming  ded  ; 
And  on  his  dagger  still  his  hand  he  held. 

Trembling  tlnrough  hasty  rage,  when  choler  in  hira 
sweld. 

xxxiv. 

His  ruffin  raiment  all  was  staind  with  blood 
Which  he  had  spilt,  and  all  to  rags  yi'eiit ; 
Through  unadvized  rashnes  woxen  wood  ; 
For  of  his  hands  he  had  no  govemement, 
Ne  car'd  for  blood  in  his  avengement : 
But,  when  the  fmious  fitt  was  overpast, 
His  cmel  facts  he  often  would  repent ; 
Yet,  wilfull  man,  he  never  would  forecast, 

How  many  mischieves  should  ensue  his  heedlesse 
hast. 

XXXV. 

Full  many  mischiefes  follow  cmell  Wrath  ; 
Abhon-ed  Bloodshed,  and  tumultuous  Strife, 
Unmanly  Mm-der,  and  unthrifty  Scath, 
Bitter  Despight  with  Rancours  rusty  knife ; 
And  fretting  Griefe,  the  enemy  of  life : 
All  these,  and  many  evils  moe  haunt  Ire, 
The  swelling  Splene,  and  Frenzy  raguig  rife, 
Tlie  shakmg  Palsey,  and  Saint  Fraunces  fire : 

Such  one  was  Wrath,  the  last  of  tliis  ungodly  tiro. 

xxxvf. 

And,  after  all,  upon  the  wagon  beame 

Rode  Sathan  with  a  smarting  whip  in  hand. 
With  which  he  forward  lasht  the  laesy  teme. 
So  oft  as  Slowth  still  in  the  mire  did  stand. 
Huge  routs  of  people  did  about  them  band, 
Showting  for  joy  ;  and  still  before  their  way 
A  foggy  mist  had  covered  all  the  Land  ; 
And,  underneath  their  feet,  ah  scattered  lay 

Dead  sculls  and  bones  of  men,  whose  life  had  gone 
astray. 

xxxvit. 
So  f. jrth  they  marchen  in  this  goodly  sort. 
To  take  the  solace  of  the  open  aire. 


xxxTv.  1.  His  vnf^n  raimenf]  Mr.  Church  here  observes, 
that  rtijjin  is  reddish,  from  the  Lat.  rii/us.  I  suspect, 
however,  that  the  poet  did  not  intend  to  specify  the  colour 
of  the  dresB,  but  rather  to  give  a  very  charjicteristical 
expression  even  to  the  raiment  of  Wratli.  Ruffm,  sospflt. 
denoted  a  swasltbuchlerj  or,  as  wo  should  now  sav,  a 
hully.    Todd. 

xxxiv.  3. MJoxen  wood  ;]    Mad.   Anglo-Sax.  wwd. 

Todd. 

XXXV.  3. unlhrifly  Scath,']    Indiscreet  mischief, 

says  Mr.  Church.    Todd. 
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And  ill  fresh  flowring  fields  themselves  to  sport : 
Emoiigst  the  rest  rode  that  false  Lady  faire. 
The  foul  Duessa,  next  unto  the  chaire 
Of  proud  Lucifer',  as  one  of  the  traine  : 
But  that  good  Knight  ^»'nuld  not  so  nigh  repaire, 
Hiiu  selfe  estraunging  from  their  ioyaunce  vaine. 
Whose   fellowship  seemd   fai   unRtt  for  warlike 
swaine. 

xxxvrri. 

S05  having  solaced  themselves  a  space 

With  pleasaunce  of  the  breathing  fields  yfedj 
They  backe  retourned  to  the  princely  place  ; 
Whereas  an  errant  Knight  in  armes  ycled, 
And  heathnish  shield,  wherein  with  letters  red 
Was  writt  Sans  ioy,  they  new  arrived  find  : 
Enflam'd  with  fury  and  fiers  hardyhed. 
He  seemd  in  hart  to  harbour  thoughts  mikind. 

And  nourish  bloody  vengeaunce  in  liis  bitter  mind. 


Whp,  when  the  shamed  shield  of  slaine  Sansfoy 
He  spide  with  that  same  Fary  champions  page, 
Bewraying  him  that  did  of  late  destroy 
His  eldest  brother  ;  burning  all  with  rage. 
He  to  hira  lept,  and  that  same  envious  gage 
Of  victors  glory  from  him  snatcht  away  : 
But  th'  Elfin  Knight,  which  ought  that  warlike 

wage, 
Disdaind  to  loose  the  meed  he  wonne  in  fray  ; 

And,  him  rencountring  fierce,  reskewd  the  noble 
pray. 

XL. 

Therewith  they  ga.u  to  hurtlen  greedily, 
Redoubted  battaile  ready  to  darrayne, 
And  clash  their  shields,  and  shake  their  swerds 
on  hy  ;  [traine  : 

That  with   their  sturre   they  troubled   all  the 
Till  that  great  Queene,  upon  etemall  paine 
Of  high  displeasure  that  ensewen  might, 
Commamided  them  their  fury  to  refraine  ; 
And,  if  that  either  to  that  shield  had  right, 

111   equall  lists   tliey  should   the  morrow  next  it 
fight. 

«  Ah  dearest  Dame/'  quoth  then  the  Paynimhold, 
"  Pardon  the  error  of  enraged  wight,  [hold 

Whome  great  griefe  made  forgett  the  raines  to 
Of  reasons  rule^  to  see  this  recreaunt  Knight, 
(No  Knight,  but  treachour  full  of  false  despight 
And  shamefid  treason,)  who  tlu^ough  guile  hath 

slayn 
The  prowest  Knight,  that  ever  field  did  fight, 
Even  stout  Sansfoy,  (0  who  can  then  rcfrayn  ?) 

Whose  shield  he  beares  renverst,  the  more  to  heap 
disdayn. 


XXJtIX.  7-  - 


.  which  ought  that  warlike  wage,"]  That 


Is,  wliich  owed;  which  was  the  proper  owner,  or  pos- 
sessor of.    Upton. 

xh.  2.  Redoubted  battaile  readj/  to  darrayne,]  This  word 
Boems  to  be  derived  fiom  the  French  arranger;  bo  that, 
to  darrayne  battaile,iB  to  set  the  battle  in  array.  T.  Warton. 

XLT.  4.  recreaunt    Kjdght,']      'Iliis    ignominious 

phrase  often  occurs  in  romance.  It  not  only  means  one 
who  yields  himself  to  his  enemy  in  single  combat,  but  a 
coward  anct  a  traitor.    Todd. 

XLT.  7t  The  prowest  Knight,']  The  most  valiant  Knight. 
Todd. 

xLr  9.  Whose  shield  he  beares  renverst,]  Iteversed, 
Upton. 


"  And,  to  augment  the  glorie  of  his  guile. 
His  dearest  love,  the  faire  Fidessa,  loe 
Is  there  possessed  of  the  traytour  vile  ; 
Who  reapes  the  harvest  sowen  by  his  foe, 
Sowen  in  bloodie  field,  and  bought  with  woe  : 
That — brothers  hand  shall  dearely  well  requight. 
So  be,  0  Queene,  you  equall  favour  showe." 
Him  litle  answerd  th*  angry  Elfin  Knight ; 

He  never  meant  with  words,  but  swords,  to  plead 
his  right : 

XLJII. 

But  tlii'ew  his  gauntlet,  as  a  sacred  pledg. 
His  cause  in  combat  the  next  day  to  try  : 
So  been  they  parted  both,  with  harts  on  ed^ 
To  be  aveng'd  each  on  his  enimy. 
That  night  they  pas  in  ioy  and  iollity. 
Feasting  and  courting  both  in  bowre  and  hall  ; 
For  steward  was  excessive  Gluttony, 
That  of  his  plenty  poured  forth  to  all : 

Which  doen,  the  chamberlain  Slowth   did  to  rest 
them  call. 

XLIV 

Now  wbenas  darksome  Night  had  all  displayd 
Her  coleblacke  curtein  over  brightest  skye  ; 
The  warlike  youthes,  on  dayntie  couches  layd, 
Did  chace  away  sweet  sleepe  from  sluggish  eye. 
To  muse  on  meanes  of  hoped  victory. 
But  whenas  Morpheus  had  ^\'ith  leaden  fiiace 
Arrested  all  that  courtly  company. 
Uprose  Duessa  from  her  resting  place. 

And  to  the   Paynims  lodging  comes  with  silent 
pace  : 

Xf-V. 

Whom  broad  awake  she  findes,  in  troublous  fitt. 
Fore-casting,  how  his  foe  he  might  annoy  ; 
And  him  amoves  with  speaches  seeming  fitt, 
"  Ah  deare  Sansioy,  next  dearest  to  Sansfoy, 
Cause  of  my  new  griefe,  cause  of  my  new  ioy  ; 
Toyous,  to  see  his  ymage  in  mine  eye. 
And  greevd,  to  thinke  how  foe  did  him  destroy 
That  was  the  fiowre  of  grace  and  chevalrye  ; 

Lo,  his  Fidessa,  to  thy  secret  faith  I  fiye." 


With  gentle  wordes  he  can  her  fayrely  greet. 
And  bad  say  on  the  secrete  of  her  hart  : 
Then,  sighing  soft  ;  "  I  learne  that  litle  sweet 
Oft   tempred   is,"    quoth   she,   "  with   muchell 

smart : 
For,  since  my  brest  was  laimcht  with  lovely  dart 
Of  deare  Sansfoy,  I  never  ioyed  howre. 
But  in  eternall  woes  my  weaker  hart 
Have  wasted,  loving  him  with  all  my  powre. 

And  for  his  sake  have  felt  full  many  an  heavy 
stowi*e. 

xLvn. 
"  At  last,  when  perils  all  I  weened  past. 
And  hop'd  to  reape  the  crop  of  all  my  care. 
Into  new  woes  unweeting  I  was  cast 
By  this  false  faytor,  who  unworthie  ware 
His  worthie  shield,  whom  he  with  guilefull  snare 
Entrapped   slew,    and    brought    to     shameful! 
grave  : 


XLV.  1. he  can^    Began.    Todd. 

Ai.vt.  4.  muchell  smart .]  The  adjective  mochel,  from 
tiie  Sax.  mochel,  moche,  that  is,  mitchy  is  often  used  by 
Gower  and  Chaucer.    To."»i>. 
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Unweeting  of  the  perillous  wandring  wayes. 
Doth  meete  a  oruell  craftie  crocodile, 
Which,  in  false  griefe  hyding  his  harmefull  guile, 
Doth  weepe  full  sore,  and  sheddetli  tender  tears; 
The  foolish  man,  that  pities  all  this  while 
His  mournefull  plight,  is  swallowed  up  unwares; 
ForgetfuU  of  his  owne,  that  mindes  an  others  cares. 

XIX. 

So  wept  Duessa  untill  eventyde,  [light : 

That  shyning  lampes  in  loves  high  house  were 
Then  forth  she  rose,  ne  lenger  would  abide  ; 
But  comes  unto   the  place,  where  th'  Heihen 

Knight, 
In  slombring  swownd  nigh  voyd  of  vitall  spinght. 
Lay  cover'd  with  inchaunted  cloiid  all  day  : 
Whom  when  she  found,  as  she  him  left  in  plight. 
To  wayle  his  wofiJl  case  she  would  not  stay. 

But  to  the  easterne  coast  of  heaven  makes  speedy 
way: 

XX. 

Where  griesly  Night,  with  visage  deadly  sad. 
That  Phoebus  chearefuU  face  durst  never  vew. 
And  in  a  foule  blacke  pitchy  mantle  clad,  [mew ; 
She  findes  forth  dimming  from  her  dai'ksome 
Where  she  all  day  did  hide  her  hated  hew. 
Before  the  dore  her  yi-on  charet  stood. 
Already  harnessed  for  ioumey  new. 
And  cole-blacke  steedes  ybome  of  hellish  brood, 

Tliat  on  their  riisty  bits  did  champ,  as  they  were 
wood. 

xxr. 

Who  when  she  saw  Duessa,  sunny  bright, 
Adomd  with  gold  and  jewels  shining  cleare, 
She  greatly  gi-ew  amazed  at  the  sight, 
And  th'  unacquainted  light  began  to  feare  ; 
(For  never  did  such  brightnes  there  appeare  ;) 
And  would  have  backe  retyred  to  her  cave, 
Untill  the  Witches  speach  she  gan  to  heare. 
Saying  ;  "  Yet,  O  tliou  dreaded  Dame,  I  crave 

A-byde,  tiU  I  have  told  the  message  which  I  have." 


She  stayd  ;  and  foorth  Duessa  gan  proceede 
"  0  Thou,  most  auncient  grandmother  of  all. 
More  old  than  love,  whom  thou  at  first  didst 
Or  that  great  house  of  gods  cselestiall ;    [breede, 
Which  wast  begot  in  Dsemogorgons  hall. 
And  sawst  the  secrets  of  the  world  unmade  ; 
Why  suffredst  tliou  thy  Nephewes  deare  to  fall 
With  Elfin  sword,  most  shamefully  betrade  S 

Lo,  where  the  stout  Sansioy  doth  sleepe  in  deadly 
shade  ! 

xxirr. 

'  And,  him  before,  I  saw  with  bitter  eyes 
The  bold  Sansfoy  shrinck  underneath  hisspeare; 
And  now  the  pray  of  fowles  in  field  he  lyes. 
Nor  wayld  of  friends,  nor  layd  on  groning  beare. 
That  whylome  was  to  me  too  dearely  deare. 
O  I  what  of  gods  then  boots  it  to  be  borne. 
If  old  Aveugles  sonnes  so  evill  heare  ! 


-  her  darksome  mew  ;]  Place  of  confinement. 

-  ill'  unacquainted  lights  The  unusual  light. 


XX.  4. 

fODD. 

xxf.  4. 
ToDn. 

XXII.  7.  thy  Nephewes  de.are']  i.  e.  Thy  grandchU- 

Iren  ;  as  nepoies  is  used  in  the  Latin  language.    Upto.v. 

XXIII.  C.  I/old  Aveiiffles  sonnes  ro  evill  heare  ?]  That  is, 
have  so  bad  a  name  and  character :  are  so  ill  spoken  of. 
Upton. 


Or  who  shall  not  gi'eat  Nightes  children  scome. 
When  two  of  three  her  Nephews  are  so  fowle  for- 
lorne  1 

XXIV. 

"  Up,  tlien  ;  up,  dreary  Dame,  of  darknes  Queene; 
Go,  gather  up  the  reliques  of  thy  race  ; 
Or  else  goe,  them  avenge  ;  and  let  be  seene 
That  dreaded  Night  in  brightest  day  hath  place, 
And  can  the  children  of  fayre  Light  deface." 
Her  feeling  speaches  some  compassion  mov'd 
In  hart,  and  chaunge  in  that  great  mothers  face: 
Yet  pitty  m  her  hai't  was  never  prov'd 

Till  then  ;  ■Sr  evermore  she  hated,  never  lov'd : 

XXV. 

And  said,  "  Deare  daughter,  rightly  may  I  rew 
The  fall  of  famous  children  borne  of  mee, 
And  good  successes,  which  their  foes  ensew : 
But  who  can  tume  the  streame  of  destinee, 
Or  breake  the  chayne  of  strong  necessitee, 
Which  fast  is  tyde  to  loves  eternall  seat  \ 
The  sonnes  of  Day  he  favoureth,  I  see, 
And  by  my  rumes  thinkes  to  make  them  great ! 

To  make  one  great  by  others  losse  is  bad  excheat. 

XX  vr. 

"  Yet  shall  they  not  escape  so  freely  all ; 
For  some  shall  pay  the  price  of  others  guilt : 
And  he,  the  man  that  made  Sansfoy  to  fall. 
Shall  with  his  owne  blood  price  that  he  hath  spilt 
But  what  art  thou,  that  telst  of  Nephews  kilt  i" 
"  I,  that  do  seeme  not  I,  Duessa  ame," 
Quoth  she,  "how  ever  now,  in  garments  gilt 
And  gorgeous  gold  arrayd,  I  to  thee  came  ; 

Duessa  I,  the  daughter  of  Deeeipt  and  Shame." 

XXVI  I. 

Tlien,  bowing  downe  her  aged  backe,  she  kist 
The  wicked  Witch,  sayiug  ;  "  In  that  fayre  face 
The  false  resemblaunoe  of  Deeeipt,  I  wist, 
Did  closely  lurke  ;  yet  so  true-seeming  grace 
It  carried,  that  I  scarse  in  darksome  place 
Could  it  disceme  ;  though  I  the  mother  bee 
Of  Falshood,  and  roote  of  Duessaes  race. 
0  welcome,  child,  whom  I  have  longd  to  see, 

And  now  have  seene  unwares  !  Lo,  now  I  go  with 
thee." 

XXVITT. 

Tlien  to  her  yron  wagon  she  betakes. 
And  Avith  her  beares  the  fowle  welfavom'd  Witch: 
Through  mirkesome  aire   her  ready  way  she 

makes. 
Her  twyfold  teme  (of  which  two  blacke  as  pitch, 
And  two  were  browne,  yet  eacli  to  each  unlich,) 
Did  softly  swim  away,  ne  ever  stamp 
Unlesse  she  chaunst  their  stubbome  mouths  to 

twitch ; 
Then,  foming  farre,  their  bridles  tliey  would 
champ. 
And  trampling  the  fine  element  would  fiercely  ramp. 

3  Kv,  9.  is  bad  excheat]    Excheat  or  esc'  eat  (Fr., 

eschtute  or  eschoette)  is  a  law  term,  and  signifies  any  lands 
or  profits  that  fall  to  a  lord  within  his  manor  by  forfeiturei 
&c.    Chubch. 

XXVI.  4,  Shall  with  his  owne  blood  price]  Price  is  here 
used  as  a  verb,  to  pay  the  price  of.    Church. 

xxviii.  3.  Through  mirkesome  aire"]  Mirkness  is  dark- 
ness, and  mirk  is  dark.    ToOD. 

XXVIII.  8.  Then,  foming  tarre,"]  Then  foming  what 
resembled  tarre— Then  as  it  were  foming  forth  tarre. 
Upton. 
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3o  well  they  sped,  that  they  be  come  at  length 
Unto  the  place,  whereas  the  Paynim  lay 
Devoid  of  outward  senee  and  native  strength, 
Coverd  with  charmed  cloud  from  vew  of  day 
And  sight  of  men,  since  his  late  luekelesse  fray. 
His  cruell  wounds  with  cruddy  bloud  congeald 
They  binden  up  so  wisely  as  they  may. 
And  handle  softly,  till  they  can  be  heald : 

So  lay  Mm  in  her  charett,  close  in  night  conceald. 

XXX. 

And,  all  the  while  she  stood  upon  the  ground. 
The  wakeful  dogs  did  never  cease  to  bay ; 
As  giving  warning  of  th'  unwonted  somid. 
With  which  her  yrou  wheeles  did  them  affray, 
And  her  darke  griesly  looke  them  much  dismay. 
The  messenger  of  death,  the  ghastly  owle. 
With  drery  shriekes  did  also  her  bewray ; 
And  hungry  wolves  continually  did  howle 

At  her  abhorred  face,  so  filthy  and  so  fowle. 


Thence  turning  backe  in  silence  softe  they  stole, 
And  brought  the  heavy  corse  with  easy  pace 
To  yawning  gulfe  of  deepe  Avernus  hole : 
By  that  same  hole  an  entraimce,  darke  and  bace. 
With  smoake  and  sulphur  hiding  all  the  place. 
Descends  to  hell :  there  creature  never  past. 
That  backe  retoumed  without  heavenly  grace ; 
But  dreadfull  Fm-ies,  which  their  chauies  have 
brast. 

And  damned  Sprights  sent  forth  to  make  ill  men 
aghast. 

xxxn. 

By  that  same  way  the  direfull  Dames  doe  drive 
Their  mournefull  charett,  fild  with  rusty  blood, 
And  downe  to  Plutoes  house  are  come  bilive : 
Which  passing  tlirough,  on  evei-y  side  them  stood 
The  trembling  ghosts  with  sad  amazed  mood, 
Chattring  their  iron  teetli,  and  staring  wide 
With  stonie  eies ;  and  all  the  hellish  brood 
Of  feends  infernall  flockt  on  every  side. 

To  gaze  on  erthly  wight,  that  with  the  Night  durst 
ride. 

xxxiir. 

They  pas  the  bitter  waves  of  Acheron, 
Where  many  soules  sit  waihng  woefully ; 
And  come  to  fiery  flood  of  Phlegeton, 
Whereas  the  damned  ghosts  in  torments  fry. 
And  with  sharp  shrilling  shriekes  doe  bootlesse 

cry, 
Cursmg  high  love,  the  which  them  thither  sent. 
The  House  of  endlesse  Paine  is  built  thereby, 
In  which  ten  thousand  sorts  of  punishment 

The  ciursed  creatures  doe  eternally  torment. 

xxxrv. 
Before  the  threshold  dreadfull  Cerberus 
His  three  deformed  heads  did  lay  along. 
Curled  with  tliousand  adders  venomous  ; 
And  laied  forth  his  bloody  flaming  tong : 
At  them  he  gan  to  reare  his  bristles  strong. 
And  feUy  gnarre,  untill  Dayes  enemy 


xxxr.  4  darkt  and  bace,]    Low.    Todd. 

XXXIV.  4.    And  lilledj    Lolled,    Upton. 
xxxiT.  6.    And  felly  gnarre,]    Chaucer  uses  gnerring, 
in  a  general  sense,  for  snarling,  quarrelling.    Todd. 


Did  him  appease ;  then  downe  his  taile  he  hong, 
And  suffered  them  to  passen  quietly  : 
For  slie  in  hell  and  heaven  had  power  equally. 

XXXV. 

There  was  Ixion  turned  on  a  wheele, 

For  daring  tempt  the  queene  of  heaven  to  sin  ; 

And  Sisyphus  an  huge  round  stone  did  reele 

Against  an  hill,  ne  might  from  labour  lin  ; 

There  thristy  Tantalus  hong  by  the  chin  ; 

And  Tityus  fed  a  vultur  on  his  maw  ; 

Typhosus  ioynts  were  stretched  on  a  gin  ; 

Theseus  eondemnd  to  endlesse  slouth  by  law  ; 
And  fifty  sistei's  water  in  leke  vessels  draw. 


They,  all  beholding  worldly  wights  in  place. 
Leave  off"  their  worke,  unmindfuU  of  their  smart, 
To  gaze  on  them  ;  who  forth  by  them  doe  pace. 
Till  they  be  come  unto  the  furthest  part ; 
Where  was  a  cave  ywrought  by  wondrous  art, 
Deepe,  darke,  uneasy,  dolefull,  comfortlesse. 
In  which  sad  Aesculapius  far  apart 
Emprisond  was  in  chaiues  remedilesse  ; 

For  that  Hippolytus  rent  corse  he  did  reJresse. 

xxxvrr. 

Hippolytus  a  ioUy  hiuitsman  was, 

That  wont  in  charett  chace  the  foming  bore  : 
He  all  his  peeres  in  beauty  did  surpas  ; 
But  ladies  love,  as  losse  of  time,  forbore  : 
His  wanton  stepdame  loved  him  the  more  ; 
But,  when  she  saw  her  offred  sweets  refusd. 
Her  love  she  tm^d  to  hate,  and  him  before 
His  father  fierce  of  treason  false  accusd. 

And  with  her  gealous  termes  his  open  eares  abusd  : 

xxxvni. 

Who,  all  in  rage,  his  sea-god  syre  besought 
Some  cursed  vengeaunce  on  his  Sonne  to  cast : 
From  surging  golf  two  monsters  streight  were 

brought  ; 
With  dread  whereof  his  chacing  steedes  aghast 
Both  charett  swifte  and  huntsman-  overcast. 
Hif  goodly  corps,  on  ragged  cliff's  yrent, 
Was  quite  dismembred,  and  his  members  chast 
Scattered  on  every  mountaine  as  he  went. 

That  of  Hippolytus  was  lefte  no  moniment. 

XXXIX. 

His  cruell  step-dame,  seeing  what  was  donne. 
Her  wicked  dales  with  wretched  knife  did  end. 
In  death  avowing  th'  innocence  of  her  Sonne. 
Which  hearing,  his  rash  syre  began  to  rend 
His  heare,  and  hasty  tong  that  did  offend  : 
Tho,  gathering  up  the  reUques  of  his  smart. 
By  Dianes  meanes  who  was  Hippolyts  frend, 
Them  brought  to  Aesculape,  that  by  his  art 

Did  heale  them  all  againe,  and  ioyned  every  part. 


Such  wondrous  science  in  mans  witt  to  rain 
When  love  avizd,  that  could  the  dead  revive. 


XXXV.  9. leke]    That  is,  leakr/.    Church. 

xxxvr.  1.  in  place,']   Generally  used  for  there  • 

but,  in  P.  Q.  VI.  i.  28, 1  thinlc  it  is  used  for  here.    Church. 

XXXVI.  9.   -lie  did  redresse.]    Put  together  again. 

Fr.  redresser.    Church. 

XXXIX.  2.  Her  wicked  dales  with  wretched  knife  did  end.^ 
As  knife  is  derived  from  t"Pos  and  used  by  our  old  poets  in 
that  sense,  it  means,  dagger  or  poniard*    Upton. 
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And  fates  expired  could  renew  again, 
Of  endlesse  life  lie  might  him  not  deprive  ; 
But  unto  hell  did  thrust  him  downe  alive. 
With  flashing  thunderbolt  ywounded  sore  : 
Where,  long  remaining,  he  did  alwaies  strive 
Himselfe  with  salves  to  health  for  to  restore. 
And  slake  the  heavenly  fire  that  raged  evermore. 

xLr. 

Tliere  auneieut  Night  arriving,  did  alight 

From  her  nigh-weary  wayne,  and  in  her  ai-mes, 
To  Aesculapius  brought  the  womided  Knight : 
Whom  havhig  softly  disaraid  of  armes. 
The  gan  to  him  discover  all  his  harmes. 
Beseeching  him  with  prayer,  and  with  praise. 
If  either  salves,  or  oyles,  or  herbes,  or  channes, 
A  fordonne  wight  from  dore  of  death  mote  raise. 

He  would  at  her  request  prolong  her  Nephews 
dales. 

XLrr. 

"  Ah  Dame,"  quoth  he,  "  thou  temptest  me  in  vaine 
To  dare  the  thing,  which  daily  yet  I  rew  ; 
And  the  old  cause  of  my  continued  paine 
With  Hlce  attempt  to  like  end  to  renew. 
Is  not  enough,  that,  thrust  from  heaven  dew. 
Here  endlesse  penaunce  for  one  fault  I  pay  ; 
But  that  redoubled  crime  with  vengeaunce  new 
Thou  biddest  me  to  eeke  ?  can  Night  defray 

The  wrath  of  thundring  love,  that  rules  both  Night 
and  Day  % " 

xLiir, 

"  Not  so,"  quotli  she  ;  "  but,  sith  that  heavens  King 
From  hope  of  heaven  hath  thee  excluded  quight. 
Why  fearest  thou,  that  canst  not  hope  for  thing; 
And  fearest  not  that  more  thee  hurten  might. 
Now  in  the  powre  of  everlasting  Night  1 
Goe  to  then,  0  thou  far  renowmed  sonue 
Of  great  Apollo,  shew  thy  famous  might 
In  medicine,  that  els  hath  to  thee  womie 

Great  pains,  and  greater  praise,  both  never  to  be 
donne." 

XLIV. 

Her  words  prevaild  :  And  then  the  learned  leach 
His  cunning  hand  gan  to  his  wounds  to  lay. 
And  all  tilings  els,  the  which  his  art  did  teach : 
Which  having  scene,  from  thence  arose  away 
The  Mother  of  di-edd  darlmesse,  and  let  stay 
Aveugles  Sonne  there  in  the  leaches  cure  ; 
And,  backe  retourning,  took  her  wonted  way 
To  ronne  her  timely  race,  whilst  Phoebus  pure 

In  westerne  waves  his  weary  wagon  did  recure, 

XLV. 

The  false  Duessa,  leaving  noyous  Night, 
Returnd  to  stately  pallace  of  Dame  Pryde  : 
Where  when  she  came,  she  found  the  Faery 

Knight 
Departed  thence  ;  albee  (his  woundes  wyde 
Not  tliroughly  heald)  unready  were  to  ryde. 
Good  cause  he  had  to  hasten  thence  away; 
For  on  a  day  his  wary  Dwarfe  had  spyde 
Where,  in  a  dungeon  deepe,  huge  nombers  lay 

)f  caytive  wretched  thi'alls,  that  wayled  night  and 
day; 

xui.  8.  Tliou  biddest  me  to  eeke?]  Encrease.  To  add 
nto.     Todd. 

XLiv.  0.  did  recure.]    Becover  from  their  fatigue. 

n  general,  simply,  recovered.    Upton. 

XLV.  9.    Of  caytive  wretched  thralls^']    Caytive,   base. 

Church. 


(A  rueful!  sight  as  could  be  scene  with  eie  ;) 
Of  whom  he  learned  had  in  secret  mse 
The  hidden  cause  of  their  captivitie  ; 
How  mortgaging  their  lives  to  Covetise, 
Through  wastfuTl  pride  and  wanton  riotise, 
They  were  by  law  of  that  proud  tyrarmesse, 
Provokt  with  Wrath  and  Envyes  false  surmise, 
Condemned  to  that  dongeon  mercilesse. 

Where  they  should  live  in  wo,  and  dye  in  wretched- 
nesse. 

xLvrr. 

There  was  tliat  great  proud  king  of  Babylon, 
That  would  compell  all  nations  to  adore 
And  him,  as  onely  God,  to  call  upon ; 
Till,  through  celestiall  doome  thrown  out  of  dore, 
Into  an  oxe  he  was  transformd  of  yore. 
There  also  was  king  Croesus,  that  enhaunst 
His  hart  too  high  through  his  great  richesse  store; 
And  proud  Autiochus,  the  which  advaunst 

His   cursed  hand  gamst  God,  and  on  his  altares 
daunst. 

xLVin. 

And,  them  long  time  before,  great  Nimrod  was. 
That  first  the  world  with  sword  and  fire  war- 
And  after  him  old  Ninus  far  did  pas         [rayd ; 
In  princely  pomp,  of  all  the  world  obayd. 
There  also  was  that  mightie  monarch  layd 
Low  mider  all,  yet  above  all  in  pride. 
That  name  of  native  syi'e  did  fowle  upbrayd, 
And  would  as  Ammons  sonne  be  magnifide ; 

Till,  scornd  of  God  and  man,  a  shamefull  death  he 
dide. 

xr.rx. 

All  these  together  in  one  lieape  were  throvrae, 
Like  carkases  of  beastes  in  butchers  stall. 
And,  in  another  comer,  wide  were  strowne 
The  Antique  ruins  of  the  Romanes  fall : 
Great  Romulus,  the  grandsyre  of  them  all ; 
Proud  Tarquin  ;  and  too  lordly  Lentulus  ; 
Stout  Scipio ;  and  stubborne  Hanniball ; 
Ambitious  Sylla  ;  and  sterne  Marius  ; 

High  Caesar ;  great  Pompey  ;  and  fiers  Antonius, 

li. 
Amongst  these  mightie  men  were  wemen  mixt. 
Proud  wemen,  vaine,  forgetfuU  of  then-  yoke : 
The  bold  Semiramis,  whose  sides  transfixt 
With  sonnes   own  blade  her  fowle  reproches 

spoke  : 
Fayre  Sthenobcea,  that  her  selfe  did  choice 
With  wilfuU  chord,  for  wanting  of  her  will ; 
High-minded  Cleopatra,  that  with  stroke 
Of  aspes  sting  her  selfe  did  stoutly  kill : 
And  thousands  moe  the  like,  that  did  that  dongeon 
fill. 

LI. 

Besides  the  endlesse  routes  of  wretched  thralles. 
Which  thether  were  assembled,  day  by  day. 
From  all  the  world,  after  their  woftiU  falles 
Through  wicked  pride  and  wasted  welthes  decay. 
But  most,  of  all  which  in  that  dongeon  lay. 
Fell  from  high  princes  courtes,  or  ladies  bowres; 
Where  they  in  ydle  pomp,  or  wanton  play, 
Consumed    had   their    goods   and  thriftlesse 
howres,  [  stowres. 

And  lastly  thrown  themselves  into  these  heavy 

XLvirr.  2.  v>ilh  tword  and  fire  warrayd;]    ^'^ 

war  upon.     TJPTON. 
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Wliose  case  whenas  the  careful  Dwarfe  had  tould, 
And  made  ensample  of  iheir  mom-nfuU  sight 
Unto  liis  Maister ;  he  no  lenger  would 
There  dwell  in  perill  of  hlce  painefull  plight, 
But  earely  rose  ;  and,  ere  that  dawning  light 
Discovered  had  the  world  to  heaven  wyde. 
He  hy  a  privy  posteme  tooke  his  flight. 
That  of  no  envious  eyes  he  mote  be  spyde  : 

For,  doubtlesse,  death  ensewd  if  any  him  descryde. 

Lllf, 

Scarse  covdd  he  footing  find  in  that  fowle  way. 
For  many  corses,  lilce  a  great  lay-stall. 
Of  murdred  men,  which  therein  strowed  lay 
Without  remoi'se  or  decent  funerall ; 
Which,  al  through  that  great  Princesse  Pride, 

did  fall, 
And  came  to  shamefull  end  :  And  them  besyde, 
Forth  ryding  underneath  the  casteU  wall, 
A  donghill  of  dead  carcases  he  spyde  ; 
The   di-eadfull   spectacle   of    that  sad   House   of 

Pr^de. 


CANTO  VI. 

From  iawlesse  lust  by  wondrous  grace 

Payre  Una  is  releast; 
Whom  salvage  nation  does  adore. 

And  learues  her  wise  bebea&t. 


As  when  a  ship,  that  fiyes  fayre  under  sayie, 
An  hidden  rocke  escaped  hath  unwares. 
That  lay  m  waite  her  wrack  for  to  bewaile ; 
The  mariner  yet  halfe  amazed  stares 
At  perill  past,  and  yet  in  doubt  ne  dares 
To  ioy  at  liis  foolhappie  oversight : 
So  doubly  is  distrest  twixt  ioy  and  cares 
The  dreadlesse  corage  of  this  Elfin  Knight, 

Having  escapt  so  sad  ensamples  in  his  sight. 

n. 

Yet  sad  he  was,  that  his  too  hastie  speed 
The  fayre  Duess'  had  forst  him  leave  behind  ; 
And  yet  more  sad,  that  Una,  his  deare  Dreed, 
Her  truth  had  staynd  with  treason  so  mikind ; 
Yet  cryme  in  her  could  never  creature  find  : 
But  for  his  love,  and  for  her  own  selfe  sake, 
She  wandred  had  from  one  to  other  Ynd, 
Him  for  to  seeke,  ne  ever  would  forsake ; 

TUl  her  unwares  tlie  fiers  Sansloy  did  overtake  : 

nr. 
Who,  after  Archimagoes  fowle  defeat, 
Led  her  away  into  a  forest  wilde  ; 
And,  turning  wrathfull  fyre  to  lustfull  heat, 
Witli  beastly  sin  thought  her  to  have  defilde. 
And  made  the  vassall  of  his  pleasures  vilde. 
Yet  first  he  cast  by  treatie,  and  by  traynes. 


Lir.  1.  the   careful    Dwar/eJ      The     sorrotc/ul 

Dwarf.    Crurch. 

Liir.  2. a  great  lay-stall,]    A  place  to  lay  dung 

or  rubbish  in.    Todd. 

I.  .3.  That  lay  in  woiie  her  wrack  for  to  havfaWe  \]  To 
*}ewaUe,  means  not  to  lament  her  wrack;  but,  in  old 
English,  to  waile  or  to  6eMJai7,  means  to  make  choice  o/, 
to  select-    Upton. 

nr.  6.  Tetjlrst  he  csLSf]  Contrived.  Repeatedly  used 
In  this  sense  by  Spenser.    Toon. 


Her  to  persuade  tliat  stubborne  fort  to  yilde  : 
For  greater  conquest  of  hard  love  he  gaynea, 
That  workes  it  to  his  wUl,  then  he  that  it  con- 
sti-aines. 

IV, 

With  fawning  wordes  he  courted  her  a  while  ; 
And,  looking  lovely  and  oft  sighing  sore, 
Her  constant  hart  did  tempt  with  diverse  guile : 
But   wordes,   and   lookes,  anJ   sighes  she  did 

abhore  ; 
As  rock  of  diamond  stedfast  evermore. 
Yet,  for  to  feed  his  fyrie  lustfull  eye. 
He  snatcht  the  vele  that  hong  her  face  before  : 
Then  gan  her  beautie  shyne  as  brightest  skye. 

And  burnt  his  beastly  hart  t'enforce  her  chastitye. 

v. 

So  when  he  saw  his  flatt'ring  artes  to  fayle, 
And  subtile  engines  bett  from  batteree  ; 
With  greedy  force  he  gan  the  fort  assayle. 
Whereof  he  weend  possessed  soone  to  bee, 
And  wui  ricli  spoile  of  ransaclvt  chastitee. 
Ah  heavens  !  that  doe  this  liidfeous  act  beliold. 
And  heavenly  Virgin  tlius  outraged  see, 
How  can  ye  vengeance  iust  so  long  withhold. 

And  burle  not  flashing  flames  upon  that  Paynim 
bold? 

VI. 

The  pitteous  Mayden,  careful!,  comfortlesse. 
Does  throw  out  tluiUing  shriekes,  and  shrieking 

cryes ; 
(The  last  vaine  helpe  of  wemens  greate  distresse,) 
And  with  loud  plaiutes  impiirtuneth  the  skyes ; 
That  molten  starres  doe  drop  like  weeping  eyes  ; 
And  Phoebus,  flying  so  most  shameful  sight, 
His  blushing  face  in  foggy  cloud  implyes. 
And  hydes  for  shame.     What  witt  of  mortall 
wight 

Can  now  devise  to  quitt  a  thrall  from  such  a  plight  ? 

VII. 

Eternall  Providence,  exceeding  thought. 

Where  none  appeares  can  make  her  selfe  a  way  ! 
A  wondrous  way  it  for  this  Lady  wrought. 
From  lyons  clawes  to  pluck  the  gryped  pray. 
Her  shrill  outcryes  and  shrieks  so  loud  did  bray, 
That  all  the  woodes  and  forestes  did  resownd : 
A  troupe  of  Faunes  and  Satyres  far  away 
Within  the  wood  were  dauncing  in  a  rownd. 

Whiles  old  Sylvanus  slept  in  shady  arber  sownd : 

vriE. 
Who,  when  they  heard  that  pitteous  strained  voice, 
In  haste  forsooke  their  rm'all  meriment. 
And  ran  towardes  the  far  rebownded  noyce, 
To  weet  what  wight  so  loudly  did  lament. 
Unto  the  place  they  come  incontinent : 
Whom  when  the  raging  Sarazin  espyde, 
A  rude,  mishapen,  monstrous  rablement, 


VI.  7. implyes,]    Tnvelopes,  hides.    Church. 

vn.  1.    Elernall  Providence,  exceeding  thouglit, 

Where  none  appeares  can  make  her  selfe  a  way !] 
Exceeding  thought,  i.  e.  which  piisseth  all  understanding. 
Can  make — 1,  e,  knows  how  to  make  herself  a  way.  Upthn. 

VII.  8. dauncing  in  a  rownd,]     The  name  of  a 

dance.    Todd. 

VIII.  5. . they  come  incontinent :]   Instantly.   Used 

as  an  adverb  for  incontinently.    Church. 

VIII.  7. monstrous  rablement,]  Rablement,  a  crowd, 

was  commonly  used  in  a  contemptuous  manner.    Todd. 
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Whose  like  he  never  saw,  he  durst  not  byde  ; 
But  got  his  ready  steed,  and  fast  away  gan  ryde. 

rx. 

The  wyld  woodgods,  arrived  in  the  place, 
There  find  the  Vu'gin,  doolfull,  desolate, 
With  ruffled  rayraents,  and  fayre  blubbred  face. 
As  her  outrageous  foe  had  left  her  late  ; 
And  trembling  yet  through  feare  of  former  hate : 
AH  stand  amazed  at  so  uncouth  sight. 
And  gin  to  pittie  her  unhappie  state ; 
AH  stand  astonied  at  her  beautie  bright. 

In  their  rude  eyes  unworthy  of  so  wofull  plight. 


She,  more  amazd,  in  double  dread  doth  dwell ; 
And  every  tender  part  for  feare  does  shake. 
As  when  a  greedy  wolfe,  through  honger  fell, 
A  seely  lamb  far  from  the  flock  does  take. 
Of  whom  he  meanes  his  bloody  feast  to  make, 
A  lyon  spyes  fast  running  towards  him. 
The  innocent  pray  in  hast  he  does  forsake  ; 
Which,  quitt  from  death,  yet  quakes  in  every 
lim 

With  chaunge  of  feare,  to  see  the  lyon  looke  so 
grim. 

XI. 

Such  fearefuU  fitt  assaid  her  trembling  hart ; 
Ne  word  to  speake,  ne  ioynt  to  move,  she  had  : 
The  salvage  nation  feele  her  secret  smart, 
And  read  her  sorrow  in  her  countenance  sad  ; 
Their  frowning  forheads,  with  rough  homes  yclad 
And  rustick  horror,  all  asyde  doe  lay ; 
And,  gently  grenning,  shew  a  semblance  glad 
To  comfort  her ;  and,  feare  to  put  away, 

Tlieir  backward-bent  knees  teach  her  humbly  to 
obay. 

xir 

The  doubtfull  Damzell  dare  not  yet  committ 
Her  single  person  to  their  barbarous  truth ; 
But  still  twixt  feare  and  hope  amazd  does  sitt, 
Late  leamd  what  harme  to  hasty  trust  ensu'th : 
They,  in  compassion  of  her  tender  youth 
And  wonder  of  her  beautie  soverayne. 
Are  wonne  with  pitty  and  unwonted  ruth ; 
And,  all  prostrate  upon  the  lowly  playne. 

Doe  kisse  her  feete,  and  fawne  on  her  with  coimt'- 
nance  fayne. 

XIII. 

Their  harts  she  ghesseth  by  their  humble  guise. 
And  yieldes  her  to  extremitie  of  time  : 
So  from  the  ground  she  fcarelesse  doth  arise. 
And  walketh  forth  without  suspect  of  crime  : 
They,  all  as  glad  as  birdes  of  ioyous  pryme, 
Thence  lead  her  forth,  about  her  daunchig  round. 
Shouting,  and  singing  all  a  shepheards  ryme  ; 
And,  with  greene  braunches  strowing  all  the 
ground. 

Do  worship  her  as  queene  with  olive  girlond  cround. 


And  all  the  way  their  merry  pipes  they  sound. 
That  all  the  woods  with  doubled  eccho  ring  ; 

xir.  1.    The  doubtfull]    Fearful-    Church. 

xii.  2 their  barbarous  trulh  ,•]    Their  uncivilized 

iincerity.    Church, 

xni.  4. without  suspect  of  crime;']  That  is,  hav- 
ing no  apprehensions  of  being  reproached,  if  she  should 
be  seen  in  such  company.    Church. 


And  with  their  horned  feet  doe  weare  the  ground, 
Leaping  like  wanton  kids  in  pleasant  Spring. 
So  towai'ds  old  Sylvanus  they  her  bring  ; 
Who,  with  the  noyse  awaked,  commeth  out 
To  weet  the  cause,  his  weake  steps  governing 
And  aged  limbs  on  cypresse  stadle  stout ; 
And  with  an  yvie  twyne  his  waste  is  girt  about. 

XV. 

Far  off  he  wonders  what  them  makes  so  glad, 
Or  Bacchus  merry  fruit  they  did  invent, 
Or  Cybeles  franticke  rites  have  made  them  mad 
They,  drawing  nigh,  unto  their  god  present 
That  flowre  of  faytli  and  beautie  excellent : 
The  god  himselfe,  vewmg  that  min-hour  rare, 
Stood  long  amazd,  and  burnt  ui  his  intent : 
His  owne  fayre  Dryope  now  he  thinkes  not  faire, 

And  Pholoe  fowle,  when  her  to  this  he  doth  com- 
paii-e. 

xvr. 

The  wood-borne  people  fall  before  her  flat, 
And  worship  her  as  goddesse  of  the  wood  ; 
And  old  Sylvanus  selfe  bethinkes  hot,  what 
To  tliinke  of  wight  so  fayre  ;  but  gazing  stood 
In  doubt  to  deeme  her  borne  of  earthly  brood  : 
Sometimes  dame  Venus  selfe  he  seemes  to  see ; 
But  Venus  never  had  so  sober  mood : 
Sometimes  Diana  he  her  takes  to  be  ; 

But  misseth  bow  and  shaftes,  and  buskins  to  hei 
knee. 

xvn. 

By  vew  of  her  he  ginneth  to  revive 

His  ancient  love,  and  dearest  Cyparisse  ; 
And  calles  to  mind  his  pourtraiture  alive. 
How  fayre  he  was,  and  yet  not  fayre  to  this  ; 
And  how  he  slew  with  glauncing  dart  amisse 
A  gentle  hynd,  the  which  the  lovely  boy 
Did  love  as  hfe,  above  all  worldly  blisse  : 
For  griefe  whereof  the  lad  n'ould  after  ioy  ; 

But  pynd  away  in  anguish  and  seUewUd  annoy. 

XVIII. 

The  wooddy  nymphes,  faire  Hamadryades, 
Her  to  behold  do  thether  runne  apace  ; 
And  all  the  troupe  of  light-foot  Naiades 
Flocke  all  about  to  see  her  lovely  face  : 
But,  when  they  vewed  have  her  heavenly  gi-ace, 
They  envy  her  in  their  malitious  mind. 
And  fly  away  for  feare  of  fowle  disgrace  : 
But  all  the  Satyres  soome  their  woody  kmd. 

And  henceforth  nothing  faire,  but  her,  on  eai-th 
they  find. 

XIX. 

Glad  of  such  lucke,  the  luekelesse  lucky  Mayd 
Did  her  content  to  please  their  feeble  eyes  ; 
And  long  time  with  that  salvage  people  stayd, 
To  gather  breath  in  many  miseryes. 
During  which  time  her  gentle  wit  she  plyes. 
To  teach   them  truth,  which  worshipt  her  in 
And  made  her  th'  Image  of  Idolatryes :  [vaine, 
But,  when  their   bootlesse   zeale  she  did  re- 
strayne 

From  her  own  worship,  they  her  asse  would  wor- 
ship  fayne. 


XIV.  8.  on  ct/presse  stadle  slout ,]  Stadle,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Johnson,  is  a  Saxon  word,  denoting  8 
foundation.     Todd. 

XVII.  9.  annoy.]    Noyance,  hurt.    Church. 
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It  fortuned,  a  noble  warlike  Knight 
By  iust  occasion  to  that  forrest  came 
To  seeke  his  kindred,  and  the  lignage  right. 
From  whence  he  tooke  his  wel-deserved  name  : 
He  had  in  armes  abroad  wonne  muchell  fame. 
And  fild  far  landes  with  glorie  of  his  might ; 
Plaine,  faithfuU,  true,  and  eniiny  of  shame. 
And  ever  loY'd  to  fight  for  Ladies  right : 

But  in  Taine  glorious  frayes  he  liil&  did  delight. 


A  Satyres  sonne  ybome  in  forrest  wyld, 
By  straunge  adventure  as  it  did  betyde. 
And  there  begotten  of  a  Lady  myld, 
Fayre  Thyamis  the  daughter  of  Labryde  ; 
That  was  in  sacred  bandes  of  wedlocke  tyde 
To  Therion,  a  loose  unruly  swayne, 
Who  had  more  ioy  to  raunge  the  forrest  wyde. 
And  chase  the  salvage  beast  with  busie  payne, 

Then  serve  his  Ladies  love,  and  waste  in  pleasures 
vayne. 

xxrr. 

The  forlorne  mayd  did  with  loves  longing  burne. 
And  could  not  lacke  her  lovers  company  j 
But  to  the  wood  she  goes,  to  serve  her  turne, 
And  seeke  her  spouse,  that  from  her  stiU  does  fly 
And  followes  other  game  and  venery  : 
A  Satyre  chaunst  her  wandring  for  to  finde  ; 
And,  kindling  coles  of  lust  in  brutish  eye. 
The  loyall  linkes  of  wedlocke  did  unbinde. 

And  made  her  person  thrall  unto  his  beastly  kind. 


So  long  in  secret  cabin  there  he  held 
Her  captive  to  his  sensuall  desyre  ; 
TiU  that  with  timely  fruit  her  belly  sweld. 
And  bore  a  boy  unto  that  salvage  syre  : 
Then  home  he  suifred  her  for  to  retyre  ; 
For  ransome  leaving  him  the  late-borne  childe  ; 
Whom,  till  to  ryper  years  he  gan  aspyi'e. 
He  nousled  up  in  life  and  maners  wilde, 

Emongst  wild  beastes  and  woods,  from  lawes  of 
men  exilde. 


For  all  he  taught  the  tender  ymp,  was  but 
To  banish  cowardize  and  bastard  feare  : 
His  trembling  hand  he  would  him  force  to  put 
Upon  the  lyon  and  the  rugged  beare  ; 
And  from  the  she-beares  teats  her  whelps  to  teare ; 
And  eke  wyld  roring  buls  he  would  him  make 
To  tame,  and  ryde  their  backes  not  made  to 
And  the  robuckes  m  flight  to  overtake  :  [beare  ; 

That  eyerie  beast  for  feare  of  him  did  fly  and  quake. 


Thereby  so  fearelesse  and  so  fell  he  grew, 
Tiiat  his  owne  syre  and  maister  of  his  guise 

XXI.  8.  And  chase  the  salvage  beast  with  buaie  payne,] 
That  is,  diligently  ;  with  diligent  labour.    TJrroN. 

xxri.  5. other  game  and  venery  :]  Venery  is  Mint- 
ing, from  the  French  v^nerie,  a  Mord  often  used  ia  ro- 
mance.   Toon. 

xxnr.  8.    He  nousled]    That  is,  nursed  up.    Todd, 

xxrv.  2. and  bastard  feare  .■]     That  is,  mean  or 

contemptible.    Todd. 

XXV.  2.  maister  of  his  guise"]  That  is,  who  formed 

him  to  such  manners.    Church. 


Did  often  ti-emble  at  his  horrid  vew  ; 
And  oft,  for  dread  of  hurt,  would  him  advise 
The  angry  beastes  not  rashly  to  despise. 
Nor  too  much  to  provoke  ;  for  lie  would  learne 
The  lyon  stoup  to  him  in  lowly  wise, 
(A  lesson  hard,)  and  make  the  Ubbard  sterne 
Leave  roaring,  when  in  rage  he  for  revenge  did 
earne. 

XXVI. 

And,  for  to  make  his  powre  approved  more, 
Wyld  beastes  in  yron  yokes  he  would  compell ; 
The  spotted  panther,  and  the  tusked  bore. 
The  pardale  swift,  and  the  tigr^  cruell. 
The  antelope  and  wolfe,  both  fiers  and  fell ; 
And  them  constraine  in  equall  teme  to  draw. 
Such  ioy  he  had  their  stubborne  harts  to  quell. 
And  sturdie  courage  tame  with  dreadfuU  aw  ; 

That  his  beheast  they  feared,  as  a  tyrans  law. 

xxvir. 

His  loving  mother  came  upon  a  day 

Unto  the  woodes,  to  see  her  little  sonne  ; 
And  ehaunst  unwares  to  meet  him  in  the  way, 
After  his  sportes  and  cruell  pastime  donne ; 
When  after  him  a  lyonesse  did  ruiine, 
That  roaring  aU  with  rage  did  lowd  requere 
Her  children  deare,  whom  he  away  had  wonne : 
The  lyon  whelpes  she  saw  how  he  did  beare. 

And  lull  in  rugged  armes  withouten  childish  feare. 

xxvur. 

The  fearefull  dame  all  quaked  at  the  sight. 
And  turning  backe  gan  fast  to  fly  away ; 
UntiU,  with  love  revokt  from  vaine  atii'ight. 
She  hardly  yet  perswaded  was  to  stay. 
And  then  to  him  these  womanish  words  gau say; 
"  Ah  Satyrane,  my  dearling  and  my  ioy. 
For  love  of  me  leave  off  this  dreadful!  play ; 
To  dajly  thus  with  death  is  no  fit  toy : 

Go,  find  some  other  play-fellowes,  mine  own  sweet 
boy." 

XXIX. 

In  these  and  like  delightes  of  bloody  game 
He  trayned  was,  till  ryper  years  he  raught ; 
And  there  abode,  whylst  any  beast  of  name 
Walkt  in  that  forrest,  whom  he  had  not  taught 
To  feare  his  force :  and  then  his  courage  haught 
Desyi-d  of  forreine  foemen  to  be  knowne. 
And  far  abroad  for  straunge  adventures  sought ; 
In  which  his  might  was  never  overthrowne  ; 

But  through  al  Faery  loud  his  famous  worth  was 
blown. 

XXX. 

Yet  evermore  it  was  his  maner  faire. 

After  long  labours  and  adventures  spent, 
Unto  those  native  woods  for  to  repaire. 
To  see  his  syre  and  ofspring  auncient. 
And  now  he  thether  came  for  like  intent ; 
Where  he  unwares  the  fairest  Una  found, 
Straunge  Lady,  in  so  straunge  habiUment, 


XXV.  8.  the  libbard]  Leopard.    Church. 

XXVI.  4.  The  pardale,  &c.]  The  panther  and  pardale 
are  generally  thought  to  be  the  same  :  but  Xenophon  (no 
bad  authority)  distinguishes  them.    TJpton. 

XXIX.  6.   his  courage  haught]    High.    Fr.  hauU 

ToDii. 

XXX.  4.  To  see  his  syre  and  ofspring  auncient.]  The 
construction  is,  To  see  his  aneicnt  sire  and  his  sire's  off- 
spring.   Upton. 
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Teaching  the  Satyres,  which  her  sat  around, 
Trew  sacred  lore,  which  from  her  sweet  hps  did 
redoimd. 

XXXI. 

He  wondred  at  her  wisedome  hevenly  rare, 
Whose  hke  in  womens  witt  he  never  Imew ; 
And,  when  her  eurteous  deeds  he  did  compare, 
Gan  her  admire,  and  her  sad  sorrowes  rew, 
Blaming  of  Fortvme,  which  such  troubles  threw, 
And  ioyd  to  make  proofe  of  her  cruelty 
On  gentle  Dame,  so  hurtlesse  and  so  trew ; 
Thenceforth  he  kept  her  goodly  company. 

And  leamd  her  discipluie  of  faith  and  verity. 

XXXII. 

But  she,  all  vowd  unto  the  Redcrosse  Knight, 
His  wandi'ing  perill  closely  did  lament, 
Ne  in  this  new  acquaintaunce  could  delight ; 
But  her  deare  heart  with  anguish  did  torment. 
And  all  her  witt  in  secret  counsels  spent. 
How  to  escape.     At  last  in  privy  wise 
To  Satyrane  she  shewed  her  intent ; 
Who,  glad  to  gain  such  favour,  gan  devise. 

How  with  that  pensive  Maid  he  best  might  thence 
arise. 

SXXIII. 

So  on  a  day,  when  Satyres  all  were  gone 
To  do  theu"  service  to  Sylvanus  old, 
The  gentle  Virgin,  left  behinde  alone. 
He  led  away  with  corage  stout  and  bold. 
Too  late  It  was  to  Satyres  to  be  told, 
Or  ever  hope  recover  her  againe : 
In  vaine  he  seekes  that,  having,  cannot  hold. 
So  fast  he  carried  her  with  carefull  paine, 

That  they  the  woods  are  past,  and  come  now  to  the 
plaine, 

XXX  EV. 

The  better  part  now  of  the  Ungi'ing  day 
They  traveild  had,  whenas  they  far  espide 
A  weary  wight  forwandring  by  the  way ; 
And  towards  him  they  gan  in  hast  to  ride, 
To  weete  of  newes  that  did  abroad  betyde, 
Ur  tidings  of  her  Knight  of  the  Redcrosse  ; 
But  he,  them  spying,  gan  to  turne  aside 
For  feare,  as  seeind,  or  for  some  feigned  losse  : 

More  gi'eedy  they  of  newes  fast  towards  him  do 
crosse. 

XXXV. 

A  silly  man,  in  simple  weeds  forwome. 

And  soild  with  dust  of  the  long  di'ied  way  ; 
His  sandales  were  with  toilsome  ti'avell  tome. 
And  face  all  tand  with  soorchmg  smmy  ray. 
As  he  had  traveild  many  a  sommers  day 
Through  boyling  sands  of  Arabic  and  Ynde  ; 
And  in  his  hand  a  lacobs  staffe,  to  stay 
His  weary  limbs  upon  ;  and  ej;e  behind 

His  scrip  did  hang,  in  which  his  needments  he  did 
bind. 

XXXVI, 

The  Knight,  approching  nigh,  of  him  inquerd 
Tidings  of  warre,  and  of  adventures  new  ; 
But  waiTes,  nor  new  adventures,  none  he  herd. 
Then  Una  gan  to  aske,  if  ought  he  knew 
Or  heard  abroad  of  that  her  Champion  trew. 
That  in  his  armoiu:  bare  a  croslet  red.         [rew 
"  Ay  me  !  deare  Dame,"  quoth  he,  "  well  may  I 
To  tell  the  sad  sight  which  mine  eies  have  red  ; 

These  eies  did  see  that  Knight  both  hving  and  eke 
ded." 


XXX  VII. 

That  cmell  word  her  tender  hart  so  thrild, 

That   suddein   cold   did   ronne   through   every 
And  stony  horrour  all  her  sences  fild        [vaine, 
With  dying  fitt,  that  downe  she  fell  for  paine. 
The  Knight  her  lightly  reared  up  againe, 
And  comforted  with  eurteous  kind  reliefe  : 
Then,  wonne  from  death,  she  bad  him  tellen  plaina 
The  further  proeesse  of  her  hidden  griefe  : 

The  lesser  pangs  can  beare,  who  hath  endur'd  the 
chief. 

xxxviri. 

Then  gan  the  Pilgrim  thus  ;  "  I  chaunst  this  dav. 
Tins  fatall  day,  that  shall  I  ever  rew. 
To  see  two  Knights,  in  travell  on  my  way, 
(A  Gory  sight,)  arraung'd  in  batteill  new. 
Both  breathing  vengeaunce,both  of  wrathfuU  hew : 
My  feareful  flesh  did  tremble  at  their  strife, 
To  see  their  blades  so  greedily  imbrew. 
That,  dronke  with  blood,  yet  thristed  after  life  : 

What  more  ?  the  Redcrosse  Knight  was  slain  with 
Paynim  knife." 

xxxrx. 

"  Ah  !  dearest  Lord,"  quoth  she,  "  how  might  that 

bee. 
And  he  the  stoutest  Knight,  that  ever  wonne  ? " 
"  Ah  !  dearest  Dame,"  quoth  he,  "  how  might  I 

see  [donne?" 

The    thing,   that   might  not   be,  and  yet  was 
"  Where   is,"    said   Satyrane,   "  that   Paynims 

Sonne, 
That  him  of  life,  and  us  of  ioy,  hath  refte  ? " 
"  Not  far  away,"  quoth  he, "  he  hence  doth  wonne, 
Foreby  a  fountaine,  where  I  late  him  left 
Washing  his  bloody  wounds,  that  through  the  Steele 

were  cleft." 

XL. 

Therewith  the  Knight  then  marched  forth  in  hast. 
Whiles  Una,  with  huge  heavinesse  opprest. 
Could  not  for  sorrow  follow  him  so  fast ; 
And  soone  he  came,  as  he  the  place  had  ghest, 
Whereas  that  Pagan  proud  himselfe  did  rest 
In  secret  shadow  by  a  fountaine  side  ; 
Even  he  it  was,  that  earst  would  have  supprest 
Fau-e  Una  ;  whom  when  Satyrane  espide, 

With  foule  reproehfuU  words  he  boldly  him  defide 


And  said  ;  "  Arise,  thou  cursed  miscreamit, 
That  hast  with  knightlesse  guile,  and  trecherous 
train,  [vaunt 

Faire    knighthood    fowly    shamed,    and    doest 
That  good  Knight  of  the  Redcrosse  to  have  slam ; 
Arise,  and  with  like  treason  now  maintain 
Thy  guilty  wrong,  or  els  thee  guilty  yield." 
The  Sarazin,  this  hearing,  rose  amain, 
And,  catching  up  in  hast  his  three-square  shield 

And  shining  helmet,  soone  him  buckled  to  the 
field; 

XLri. 

And,  drawing  nigh  him,  said  ;  "Ah  !  misborn  Elfe, 
In  evill  houre  thy  foes  thee  hither  sent 
Auothers  wrongs  to  wreak  upon  thy  selfe : 


XXXIX.  3 fhat  ever  wonne?]     Here  wonne  ncans 

iliat  ever  conquered  in  battle.  The  word,  rhyming  to  it, 
means  doth  dwell,    Upton. 

XXXIX.  8.  Foreby]  In  the  «cnse  of  by,  signifying  rxca' 
ta    Tonn 
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Yet  ill  thou  blamest  me,  for  having  blent 
My  name  with  guile  and  traiterous  intent  : 
That  Redcrosse  Knight,  perdie,  I  never  slew ; 
But  had  he  beene,  where  earst  his  armes  were 
lent,  [rew : 

Th'  Enchauiiter  vaine  his   errour   should  not 
But   thou  his  errour  shalt,  I  hope,  now  proven 
trew." 

XLrli. 
Therewith  they  gan,  both  furious  and  fell, 
To  thunder  blowes,  and  fiersly  to  assaile 
Each  other,  bent  his  enimy  to  quell  ; 
That  with  their  force  they  perst  botli  plate  and 

maile. 
And  made  wide  furrowes  in  their  fleshes  fraile, 
That  it  would  pitty  any  living  eie  : 
Large  floods  of  blood  adowne  theu'  sides  didi^e ; 
But  floods  of  blood  could  not  them  satisfie  : 
Both  hongred  after  death  ;  both  chose  to  win,  or 
die. 

XLIV. 

So  long  they  fight,  and  full  revenge  pursue. 

That,  fainting,  each  themselves  to  breathen  lett ; 
And,  ofte  refreshed,  batteU  oft  renue. 
As  when  two  bores,  with  rancling  malice  mett. 
Their  gory  sides  fresh  bleeding  fiercely  frett ; 
Til  breathlesse  both  themselves  aside  retire, 
Where,  foming  wrath,  their  cruell  tuskes  tt  jy 
whett,  [respire ; 

And   trample   th'  earth,  the  whiles  they  may^ 

Then   backe   to  fight  againe,  new  breatlied  and 
entire. 

XLV. 

So  fiersly,  when  these  Knights  had  breathed  once, 
They  gan  to  fight  retoume  ;  increasing  more 
Their  puissant  force,  and  cruell  rage  attonce. 
With  heaped  strokes  more  hugely  then  before  ; 
,  That  with  their  drery  woimds,  and  bloody  gore. 
They  both  deformed,  scarsely  could  bee  known. 
By  this,  sad  Una  fraught  with  anguish  sore. 
Led  with  their  noise  which  through  the  aire  was 
thrown, 
Arriv'd,  wher  they  in  erth  their  fruitles  blood  had 
sown. 

XLVI. 

Whom  all  so  soone  as  that  proud  Sarazin 
Espide,  he  gan  revive  the  memory 
Of  his  leud  lusts,  and  late  attempted  sin  ; 
And  lefte  the  doubtfuU  battel  hastily. 
To  catch  her,  newly  offred  to  his  eie  : 
But  Satyrane,  with  strokes  him  turning,  staid, 
And  stemely  bad  him  other  business  plie 
Then  hunt  the  steps  of  pure  unspotted  Maid  : 

Wherewith  he   al   enrag'd   these  bitter  speaches 


"  0  foolish  Faeries  sonne,  what  fury  mad 
Hath  thee  incenst  to  hast  thy  dolefuU  fate ! 
Were  it  not  better  I  that  Lady  had 
Then  that  thou  hadst  repented  it  too  late  ? 
Most  sencelesse  man  he,  that  himselfe  doth  hate 
To  love  another :  Lo  then,  for  thine  ayd. 
Here  take  thy  lovers  token  on  thy  pate." 
So  they  to  fight ;  the  whiles  the  royall  Mayd 

Fledd   farre   away,   of   that  proud   Paynim   sore 
;vfrayd. 


-  did  raile  ;T    F!ote.    TJpTOW, 


But  tliat  false  Pilgrim,  which  that  leasing  told, 
Being  in  deed  old  Archimage,  did  stay 
In  secret  shadow  all  this  to  behold  ; 
And  much  reioyced  in  their  bloody  fray  : 
But,  when  he  saw  tlie  Damsell  passe  away, 
He  left  his  stond,  and  her  piu'sewd  apace. 
In  hope  to  bring  her  to  her  last  decay. 
But  for  to  tell  her  lamentable  cace. 

And  eke  this  battels  end,  will  need  another  place 


CANTO  vn. 

The  EeilcioFBe  KDiglitis  captive  made. 
By  Gj'Hiint  Jjrniitl  opprest ; 

Prince  Arthure  meets  with  Una  great- 
ly witli  those  newea  distrest. 


What  man  so  wise,  what  earthly  witt  so  ware. 
As  to  discry  the  crafty  cimning  traine. 
By  which  Deceipt  doth  maske  in  visour  faire. 
And  cast  her  coulours  died  deepe  in  graine. 
To  seeme  like  Truth,  whose  shape  she  well  can 
And  fitting  gestures  to  her  pm'pose  frame,  [faine, 
The  guiltlesse  man  with  guile  to  entertaine  ? 
Great    maistresse    of    her  ■  ai't  was   that  false 
Dame, 

The  false  Duessa,  cloked  with  Fidessaes  name. 


Who  when,  returning  from  the  drery  Nignt, 
She  found  not  in  that  perilous  Hous  of  Pryde, 
Where  she  had  left,  the  noble  Redcrosse  Knight, 
Her  hoped  pray ;   she  would  no  lenger  byde. 
But  forth  she  went  to  seeke  him  fai'  and  wide. 
Ere  long  she  fownd,  whereas  he  wearie  sate 
To  rest  him  selfe,  foreby  a  fountaine  syde. 
Disarmed  all  of  yron-coted  plate  ; 

And  by  his  side  his  steed  the  grassy  forage  ate. 


Hee  feedes  upon  the  cooling  shade,  and  bayes 
His  sweatie  forehead  in  the  breathing  wynd. 
Which  tlirough  the  trembling  leaves  full  gently 

playes. 
Wherein  the  chearefull  bu-ds  of  sundry  kjiid 
Doe  chaunt  sweet  musick,  to  delight  his  mynd  : 
The  Witch  approching  gan  him  fayrely  greet. 
And  with  reproch  of  carelesnes  uukynd 
Upbrayd,  for  leaving  her  in  place  unmeet. 

With  fowle  words  tempring  faire,  soure  gall  with 
hony  sweet. 

IV. 

Unkindnesse  past,  they  gan  of  solace  treat. 
And  bathe  in  pleasaunce  of  the  ioyous  shade. 
Which  shielded  them  against  the  boyhng  heat. 
And,   with   greeue   boughes  decking  a  gloomy 

glade. 
About  the  fountaine  like  a  girlond  made  ; 
Whose  bubbling  wave  did  ever  freshly  well, 
Ne  ever  would  through  fervent  sommer  fade  : 
The  sacred  nymph,  which  therein  wont  to  dwell, 

Was  out  of  Dianes  favor,  as  it  then  befell. 


xLViti.  I rtadcasins]    Luiiig.     Todd. 

I- 1 so  v/axe,'}    Cautious.    Todd. 

iir.  \.  Heefeedea  upon  the  cooling  shade,']  That  is,  enjoys- 
[Ipro.v. 
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The  cause  was  this  :  One  day,  when  Phoebe  fayre 
With  all  her  band  was  following  the  chace. 
This  nymph,  quite  tyr'd  with  heat  of  scorching 

ayre, 
Satt  downe  to  rest  in  middest  of  the  race  : 
The  goddesse  wroth  gan  fowly  her  disgrace. 
And  badd  the  waters,  which  from  her  did  flow. 
Be  such  as  she  her  selfe  was  then  in  place. 
Thenceforth  her  waters  wexed  dull  and  iiiow  5 

And  all,  that  driuke  thereof,  do  faint  and  feeble 
grow. 

TI. 

Hereof  this  gentle  Knight  nnweeting  was  ; 

And,  lying  downe  upon  the  sandie  graile,  \^t&s : 
Dronke  of  the  streame,  as  oleare  as  christall 
Eftsoones  his  manly  forces  gan  to  fayle. 
And  mightie  strong  was  turnd  to  feeble  frayle. 
His  chaunged  po^vres  at  first  themselves  not 
Till  crudled  cold  his  corage  gan  assayle,  £felt ; 
And  cheareful  blood  in  fayntnes  chill  did  melt. 

Which,  like   a   fever   fit,  thi-ougli   all  his  bodie 
swelt. 

Vlf. 

Yet  goodly  court  he  made  still  to  his  Dame, 
Pourd  out  in  loosnesse  on  the  grassy  grownd, 
Both  carelesse  of-  his  health,  and  of  his  fame  : 
Till  at  the  last  he  heard  a  dreadfuU  sownd, 
Which  through  fhe  wood   loud   bellowing   did 

rebownd, 
Tliat  all  the  earth  for  terror  seemd  to  shake. 
And  trees   did  tremble.     Th'  Elfe,  therewifli 

astownd, 
Upsta.rted  lightly  from  his  looser  Make, 

And  his  unready  weapons  gan  in  hand  to  take. 


But  ere  he  could  his  armour  on  him  dight, 
Or  gett  his  shield,  his  monstrous  enimy 
With  sturdie  steps  came  stalking  in  his  sight, 
And  hideous  Geaunt,  horrible  and  hye. 
That  with  his  tallnesse  seemd  to  threat  the  skye  ; 
The  ground  eke  groned  under  him  for  dreed ; 
His  living  Uke  saw  never  living  eye, 
Ne  durst  behold  ;  his  stature  did  exceed 

The  hight  of  three  the  tallest  sonues  of  mortall 
seed, 

IX. 

The  greatest  Earth  his  iSncouth  mother  was, 
And  blustring  ^olus  his  boasted  syre  ; 
Who  with  his  breath,  which  tlirough  the  world 

doth  pas. 
Her  hollow  womb  did  secretly  inspyre. 
And  fild  her  hidden  caves  with  stormie  yre, 
That  she  conceiv'd  ;  and  trebling  the  dew  time. 
In  which  the  wombes  of  women  do  expyre. 
Brought  forth  this  monstrous  masse  of  earthly 
slyme, 
Puft  up  with  emptie  wynd,  and  fild  with  sinful! 
cryrae, 

X. 

So  growen  great,  through  arrogant  delight 
Of  th'  high  descent  whereof  he  was  ybome, 

vr.  2. the  sandie  graile,]  Some  particles,  or  graveL 

Grele  from  gracilis.    Upton. 

vri.  8. iiis  looser  Make,]    Make  here  signifies  com- 

paniLin.    Church. 

IX.  7 do  expyre.]    That  is,  send  forth,  or  bring 

forth.    Lat.  expiro.    CuURCij. 


And   tlirough  presumption  of    hie   asiatchlesse 

might, 
AH  other  powres  and  knighthood  he  did  scome 
Such  now  he  marcheth  to  this  man  forlome. 
And  left  to  losse  ;  his  stalking  steps  are  etayde 
Upon  a  snaggy  oke,  which  fee  had  torne 
Out  of  his  mothers  bowelles,  and  it  made 
His  mortall  mace,  wherewith  his  foemeu  he  dis- 
mayde. 

XI. 

That,  when  the  Knight  he  spyde,  he  gan  advaimce 
With  huge  force  and  insupportable  mayne, 
And  towardes  him  with  dreadfull  fury  praunce  ; 
Who  haplesse,  and  eke  hopelesse,  all  in  vaine 
Did  to  him  pace  sad  battaile  to  darrayne, 
Disarmd,  disgraste,  and  inwai'dly  dismayde ; 
And  eke  so  faint  in  every  ioynt  and  vayne. 
Through  that  fraile  fountain,  which  him  feeble 
made,  {blade. 

Tliat  scajsely  could  he  weeld  his  bootlesse  single 


The  Geaunt  strooie  so  maynly  mercilesse, 
That  could  have  overthrowne  a  stony  towre  ; 
And,  were  not  hevenly  grace  that  did  him  blesse, 
He  had  beene  pouldred  all,  as  thin  as  flowre  : 
But  he  was  wary  of  that  deadly  stowre, 
And  lightly  lept  from  underneath  the  blow  : 
Yet  so  exceeding  was  the  villeins  powre. 
That  with  the  winde  it  did  him  overthrow. 

And  all  his  sences  stoond,  that  still  he  lay  full  low. 


As  when  that  divelish  yron  engin,  wrought 
In  deepest  hell,  and  framd  by  Furies  sldll. 
With  windy  nitre  and  quick  sulphur  fraught. 
And  raiud  with  boUet  rownd,  ordaind  to  Icill, 
Conceiveth  fyre  ;  the  heavens  it  doth  fill 
Witht]mndringnoyse,and  all  the  ayre  doth  choke, 
That  none  can  breath,  nor  see,  nor  heare  at  will, 
Through  smouldry  cloud  of   duskish  stiucking 
smoke  ; 

That  th'  only  breath  him  daunts,  who  hath  escapt 
the  stroke. 


So  daunted  when  the  Geaunt  saw  the  Knight, 
His  heavie  hand  he  heaved  up  on  hye. 
And  him  to  dust  thought  to  have  battred  quight, 
UntUl  Duessa  loud  to  him  gan  crye  ; 
"  O  great  Orgoglio,  greatest  under  skye, 
0  !  hold  thy  mortall  hand  for  Ladies  sake ; 
Hold  for  my  sake,  and  doe  him  not  to  dye, 
But  vanquisht  thine  eternall  bondslave  make, 

And  me,  thy  worthy  meed,  unto  thy  leman  take." 


He  hearkned,  and  did  stay  from  further  harmes, 
To  gayne  so  goodly  guerdon  as  she  spake  : 
So  willingly  she  came  into  his  armes. 
Who  her  as  willingly  to  grace  did  take, 

-disgraste,]    That   is,  dissolute,  debauched. 


-  pouldred]    Beaten  to  dust.    Fr.  pouldrer. 


Church. 

XII.  4.  — 
Todd. 

XIII.  9.    That   th'   only   breath"}     Only  signifies  alone. 
Church. 

XIV.  7 doe  him  not  to  dye,]    The  instances  of  this 

expression  are  innumerable,  both  in  Chaucer,  and  in  our 
author.  This  is,  Je  lid/erai  mourir,  Fr.  Farollo  morirt. 
Ital.    T.Warton. 
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And  was  possessed  of  his  neivfoiind  Make. 
Then  up  he  tooke  the  slomhred  sencelesse  corse  ; 
And,  ere  he  could  out  of  his  swowne  awake, 
Him.  to  his  castle  brought  with  hastie  forse. 
And  in  a  dX)ngeon  deepe  him  threw  witliout  re- 
morse. 

XVI. 

From  that  day  forth  Duessa  was  his  deare. 
And  highly  honourd  in  his  haughtie  eye  : 
H&  gave  her  gold  and  purple  pall  to  weare. 
And  triple  crowne  set  on  her  head  full  hye, 
And  her  endowd  with  royaU  maiestye  : 
Then,  for  to  make  her  dreaded  more  of  men. 
And  peoples  liartes  with  awfull  terror  tye, 
A  monstrous  Beast  ybredd  in  filthy  fen 

He  chose,  wMch  he  had  kept  long  time  in  darksom 
den. 

xvn. 

Such  one  it  was,  as  that  renowmed  snake 
Which  great  Alcides  in  Stremona  slew, 
liOng  fostred  in  the  filth  of  Lema  lake  : 
Whose  many  heades  out-budding  ever  new 
Did  breed  him  endlesse  labor  to  subdew. 
But  this  same  Monster  much  more  ugly  was  ; 
For  seven  great  heads  out  of  his  body  grew. 
An  yron  brest,  and  back  of  scaly  bras. 

And  all  embrewd  in  blood  his  eyes  did  shins  as 
glas. 

XVIII. 

His  tayle  was  stretched  out  in  wondrous  length. 
That  to  the  hous  of  hevenly  gods  it  raught ; 
And  with  extorted  po^vre,  and  borrow'd  strength. 
The  everburning  lamps  from  thence  it  braught. 
And   prowdly  threw   to   ground,   as    things   of 

naught ; 
And  underneath  his  filtliy  feet  did  tread 
The  sacred  thinges,  and  holy  heastes  foretaught. 
Upon  this  dreadfull  Beast  with  sevenfold  head 

He  sett  the  false  Duessa,  for  more  aw  and  dread. 


fhe  wofull  Dwarfe,  wliich  saw  his  Maisters  fall, 

(Whiles  he  had  keeping  of  his  gi-asing  steed,) 

And  valiant  linight  become  a  caytive  thrall ; 

When  all  was  past,  tooke  up  his  f6rlome  weed  ; 

His  mightie  armour,  missing  most  at  need  ; 

His  silver  shield,  now  idle,  maisterlesse  ; 

His  poynant  speare,  that  many  made  to  bleed  ; 

The  rueful  moniments  of  heavinesse  ; 
Vai  with  them  all  departes,  to  tell  his  great  dis- 
tresse. 

XX. 

He  had  not  travaild  long,  when  on  the  way 
He  wofull  Lady,  wofull  Una,  met 
Fast  flying  from  that  Paynims  greedy  pray, 
WhUest  Satyrane  him  from  pursuit  did  let : 
Who  when  her  eyes  she  on  the  Dwarf  had  set. 
And  saw  the  signes  that  deadly  tydinges  spake. 
She  fell  to  ground  for  sorrowfull  regret. 
And  Uvely  breath  her  sad  brest  did  forsake  ; 

Yet  might  her  pitteous  hart  be  seen  to  pant  and 
quake, 

XXI. 

The  messenger  of  so  nnhappie  neweg         [within  ; 
Would  faine  have  dyde ;    dead  was   his    hart 


xvin,7-' holjj  heastes  foretaught.}    i.e.  the  divine 

precepts  6^ore  taught.    ToDo. 


Yet  outwardly  some  little  comfort  shewes  : 

At  last,  recovering  hart,  he  does  begin 

To  rub  her  temples,  and  to  ehaufe  her  chin, 

And  everie  tender  part  does  tosse  and  turne  : 

So  hardly  he  the  flitted  hfe  does  win 

Unto  her  native  prison  to  retoui'ne. 

Then  gins  her  grieved  ghost  thus  to  lament  and 
mourne  ; 

xxrr. 

"  Ye  dreary  instraments  of  dolefuU  sight. 
That  doe  this  deadly  spectacle  behold. 
Why  doe  ye  longer  feed  on  loathed  light, 
Or  liking  find  to  gaze  on  earthly  mould, 
Sith  cruell  fates  the  carefull  tlireds  unfoidd. 
The  which  my  life  and  love  together  tyde  ? 
Now  let  the  stony  dart  of  sencelesse  Cold 
Perce  to  my  hart,,  and  pas  through  everie  side  : 

And  let  eternal!  night  so  sad  sight  fro  me  hyde. 


"  0  lightsome  Day,  the  lampe  of  highest  love. 
First  made  by  him  mens  wandring  wayes  to  guyde, 
When  Darknesse  he  in  deepest  dongeon  drove  ; 
Hencefoi'th  thy  hated  face  for  ever  hyde, 
And  shut  up  heavens  windowes  shyning  wyde  : 
For  earthly  sight  can  nought  but  sorrow  breed. 
And  late  repentance,  which  shall  long  abyde. 
Mine  eyes  no  more  on  vanitie  shall  feed. 

But,  seeled  up  with  death,  shall  have  theii-  deadly 
meed." 

XXIV. 

Then  downe  againe  she  fell  unto  the  ground  ; 
But  he  her  quickly  reared  up  againe  ; 
Thrise  did  she  sinke  ado^vne  in  deadly  swownd. 
And  thrise  he  her  reviv'd  with  busie  paine. 
At  last  when  Life  recover'd  had  the  raine. 
And  over-wrestled  his  strong  Enimy, 
With  foltring  tong,  and  trembling  everie  vaine, 
"  Tell  on,"  quoth  she,  "  the  wofull  tragedy. 

The  which  these  reliques  sad  present  unto  mine 
eye: 

XXV. 

"  Tempestuous  Fortune  hath  spent  all  her  spight. 
And  tlnrilling  Sorrow  throwne  his  utmost  dart : 
Thy  sad  tong  cannot  tell  more  heavy  plight 
Then  that  I  i'eele,  and  harbour  in  mine  hart : 
Who  hath  endur'd  the  whole,  can  beare  ech  part. 
If  death  it  be  ;  it  is  not  the  first  wound,  [smart. 
That    launched    hath   my  brest  with    bleeding 
Begin,  and  end  the  bitter  balefull  stound  ; 

If   lesse   then  that  I  feare,  more  favour  I  have 
found." 


Then  gan  the  Dwarfe  the  whole  discourse  declare  ; 

The  subtile  traines  of  Archimago  old  ; 

The  wanton  loves  of  false  Fidessa  fayre. 

Bought  with  the   blood   of    vanquisht   Paynim 
bold  ; 

The  wretched  Payre  transformd  to  treen  mould  ; 

The  House  of  Pryde,  and  perilles  round  about  ; 

The  combat,  which  he  with  Sansioy  did  hould  ; 

The  lucklesse  conflict  with  the  Gyaunt  stout. 
Wherein  capttv'd,  of  hfe  or  death   he   stood   in 
doubt. 


XXI.  5. to  chav/e  her  chin,J    li&r/nce.     TTpton. 

XXIV.  G. Enimy,]     Death.       Life  iind  Death  .ire 

here  represented  as  persons;  so  are  Sorrow  and  Fortune 
in  the  next  stanza.    Church. 
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she  heard  wrth  patience  all  unto  the  end  ; 
And  strove  to  maistcr  sorrowful!  assay, 
Vi'liiuli  greater  grew,  the  more  she  did  contend, 
And  almost  rent  her  tender  hart  in  tway  ; 
And  love  fresh  coles  unto  her  fire  did  lay  : 
For  greater  love,  the  greater  is  the  losse. 
A\'as  never  Lady  loved  dearer  day 
Then  she  did  love  the  Knight  of  the  Redcrosse  ; 

For  whose  deare  sake  so  many  troubles  her  did 
tosse. 

xxvnr. 

Vt  last  when  fervent  sorrow  slaked  was, 
She  up  arose,  resolving  him  to  find 
Alive  or  dead  ;  and  forward  forth  doth  pas, 
All  as  the  Dwarfe  the  way  to  her  assynd  : 
And  evermore,  in  constant  carefuU  mind. 
She  fedd  lier  wound  with  fre-h  renewed  bale  : 
Long  tost  with  stormes,  and  bet  with  bitter  wind. 
High  over  hills,  and  lowe  adowne  the  dale. 

She  wandred  many  a  wood,  and  measurd  many  a 
vale. 

xxrx. 

At  last  she  chaunced  by  good  hap  to  meet 
A  goodly  Knight,  faire  marchmg  by  the  way. 
Together  with  his  Squyre,  ai'ayed  meet : 
His  glitterand  armour  sinned  far  away. 
Like  glauucing  light  of  Phojbus  brightest  ray  ; 
From  top  to  toe  no  place  appeared  bare. 
That  deadly  dint  of  Steele  endanger  may  : 
Athwart  his  brest  a  bauldrick  brave  he  ware. 

That  shind,  like  twinkling  stars,  with  stones  most 
pretious  rare  : 

XXX. 

And,  m  the  midst  thereof,  one  pretious  stone 
Of  wondrous  worth,  and  eke  of  wondrous  mights, 
Shapt  like  a  Ladies  head,  exceeding  shone. 
Like  Hesperus  emongst  the  lesser  lights, 
And  strove  for  to  amaze  the  weaker  sights : 
Thereby  his  moiiall  blade  full  comely  hong 
In  yvory  sheath,  ycarv'd  with  cmious  slightSj 
Whose  hilts  were  bm-nisht  gold ;  and  handle  strong 

Of  mother  perle  ;  and  buckled  with  a  golden  tong. 


His  haughtie  helmet,  horrid  all  with  gold. 

Both    glorious  brightnesse   and   great    terrour 
For  all  the  crest  a  dragon  did  enfold       [bredd  : 
With  greedie  pawes,  and  over  all  did  spredd 
His  golden  winges  ;  his  di'eadfuU  hideous  hedd. 
Close  couched  on  tlie  bever,  seemd  to  throw 
From  flammg  mouth  bright  sparckles  fiery  redd. 
That  suddeine  horrour  to  faint  hartes  did  show  ; 

And  scaly  tayle  was  stretcht  adowne  his  back  fuU 
low. 

XXX I  r. 

Upon  the  top  of  all  his  loftie  crest, 

A  bounch  of  heares  discolourd  diversly, 

With  sprmcled  pearle  and  gold  full  richly  drest. 

Did  shake,  and  seemd  to  damice  for  ioUity  ; 

Like  to  an  almond  tree  jTnomited  hye 

On  top  of  greene  Selinis  all  alone. 

With  blossoms  brave  bedecked  daintily  ; 

Whose  tender  locks  do  tremble  every  one 

At  everie  Utile  breath,  that  mider  heaven  is  blowne. 


XXIX.  4.    His  glitterand  armour'},    Spenser  thus  affect- 
edly spells  the  particiiilc  ghtkr'nQ,  in  iijiUation  of  Chaucer. 

T.   W^lRTO.V. 


xxxiir. 

His  warlike  shield  all  closely  cover'd  was, 
Ne  might  of  mortall  eye  be  ever  scene  ; 
Not  made  of  Steele,  nor  of  endming  bras, 
(Such  earthly  mettals  soon  consumed  beene,) 
But  all  of  diamond  perfect  pure  and  cleene 
It  framed  was,  one  massy  entire  mould, 
Hew'n  out  of  adamant  rocke  with  engines  keene, 
That  point  of  speare  it  never  percen  could, 

Ne  dint  of    direful!   sword  divide   t!ie  substance 
would. 

XXXIV. 

The  same  to  wight  he  never  wont  disclose. 
But  whenas  monsters  huge  he  would  dismay. 
Or  daimt  unequal!  armies  of  his  foes. 
Or  wlien  the  flyuig  heavens  he  would  affray  : 
For  so  exceedmg  shone  his  glistring  ray. 
That  Phoebus  golden  face  it  did  attaint. 
As  when  a  cloud  liis  beames  doth  over-lay  ; 
And  silver  Cynthia  wexed  pale  and  faynt, 

As  wlien  her  face  is  staynd  with  magicke  arts  con- 
stramt. 

XXXV. 

No  magicke  ai-ts  hereof  had  any  might. 

Nor  bloody  wordes  of  bold  Encliaunters  call ; 
But  all  that  was  not  such  as  seemd  in  sight 
Before  that  shield  did  fade,  and  suddeine  fall : 
And,  when  him  list  the  raskall  routes  appall, 
IVIon  into  stones  therewith  lie  could  transmew. 
And  stones  to  dust,  and  dust  to  nought  at  all ; 
And,  when  liim  hst  the  prouder  loolces  subdew. 

He  would  them  gazing  bluid,  or  tunie  to  other  hew. 


Ne  let  it  seeme  that  credence  this  exceedes  ;  [we. 
For  he,  that  made  the  same,  was  kiiowne  right 
To  have  done  much  more  admirable  deedes  : 
It  Merlin  was,  which  wliylome  did  excel! 
All  hvuig  wightes  in  miglit  of  magiclie  spell : 
Both   sliield,   and   sword,  and  armour  all    he 
wrought  [fell  ; 

For  this  young  Prince,  when  first  to  armes  he 
But,  wlien  he  dyde,  the  Faery  Q,ueeue  it  brought 

To  Fa«rle  loud  ;  wliere  yet  it  may  be  scene,  ii 
sought. 

xxxvii. 

A  gentle  youtli,  his  dearely  loved  Squu'e, 
His  speare  of  heben  wood  behind  liim  bare, 
A^'hose  harmeful  head,  thrise  heated  in  the  fii-e, 
Had  riven  many  a  brest  with  pikehead  square ; 
A  goodly  person  ;  and  could  menage  faire 
His  stubborne  steed  with  curbed  canon  bitt. 
Who  under  him  did  trample  as  the  au'e. 
And  chauft,  that  any  on  his  backe  sliould  sitt ; 

The  yron  rowels  into  frothy  fome  he  bitt. 

XXXVIil. 

Whenas  tliis  Knight  nigh  to  the  Lady  drew, 
With  lovely  court  lie  gan  her  entertaine  ; 
But,  when  lie  heard  her  aunswers  loth,  he  knew 
Some  secret  sorrow  did  her  heart  distraine  : 
Wliicli  to  allay,  and  calme  her  stoi-mmg  paine, 
Faire  feeling  words  he  wisely  gan  display. 
And,  for  her  humor  fitting  purpose  faine. 
To  tempt  the  cause  it  selfe  for  to  bewray  ; 

Wherewith  enmovd,  these  bleeding  words  she  gan 
to  say  ; 


xxxvir.  1), u-ilh  curled  canon]    The  canon  h  tliitt 

pai  t  of  a  horse-bitt  which  is  let  into  the  mouth.    Church 
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"  Wliat  worlds  delight,  or  ioy  of  living  speach, 
Cam  hart,  so  plungd  in  sea  of  sorrowes  deep. 
And  heaped  with  so  huge  misfortunes,  reach  1 
The  careful!  Cold  begiuneili  for  to  creep. 
And  in  my  heart  his  yron  arrow  steep, 
Soone  as  I  thinke  upon  my  bitter  bale. 
Such  helplesse  harmes  yts  better  liidden  keep. 
Then  rip  up  griefe,  where  it  may  not  availe  ; 

My  last  left  comfort  is  my  woes  to   weepe  and 
waile." 

XL.  . 

«  Ah  Lady  deare,"  quoth  tlien  the  gentle  Knight, 
"  Well  may  I  ween   your  griefe  is  wondrous 
great ;  [spright. 

For    wondrous    gi-eat   griefe    groneth    in  my 
Whiles  thus  I  heare  you  of  your  sorrowes  treat. 
But,  woefuU  Lady,  let  me  you  intrete 
For  to  unfold  the  anguish  of  your  hart : 
Mishaps  are  maistred  by  advice  discrete. 
And  counsell  mitigates  the  greatest  smart ; 

Found  never  help,   who  never  would  his  hurts 
impart." 

xLr. 
"  0  !  but,"  quoth   she,  "great  griefe  will  not  be 
tould. 
And  can  more  easily  be  thought  then  said." 
"  Right  so,"  quoth  he ;  "  but  he,  that  never  would. 
Could  never  :  will  to  might  gives  greatest  aid." 
"  But  griefe,"   quotli  she,  "  does  greater  grow 

displaid, 
If  then  it  find  not  helpe,  and  breeds  despaire." 
"  Despaire  breeds  not,"  quoth  he,  "  where  faith 
is  staid."  [paire." 

"  No  faith  so  fast,"  quoth  she,  "  but  flesh  does 
"  Flesh  may  empaire,"  quoth  he,  "  but  reason  can 
repaire." 

XLII. 

His  goodly  reason,  and  well-guided  speach. 
So  deepe  did  settle  in  her  gracious  thought. 
That  her  perswaded  to  disclose  the  breach 
Which    love    and    fortune    in    her  heart  had 
wrought  ;  [brought 

And  said ;   « Faire  sir,  I  hope  good  hap  hath 
You  to  inquere  the  secrets  of  my  griefe  ; 
Or  that  your  wisdome  will  dh-ect  my  thought ; 
Or  that  your  prowesse  can  me  yield  rehefe  ; 

Then  heare  the  story  sad,  which  I  shall  tell  jou 
briefe. 

xLin. 

"  The  forlorne  Maiden,  whom  your  eies  have  aeeno 
The  laughmg  stocke  of  Fortunes  mockeries. 
Am  th'  onely  daughter  of  a  king  and  queene. 
Whose  parents  deare  (whiles  equal  destinies 
Did  ronne  about,  and  their  feMcities 
The  favourable  heavens  did  not  envy',) 
Did  spred  their  rule  through  all  the  teii-itories. 
Which  Phison  and  Euphrates  floweth  by. 

And  Gehons  golden  waves  doe  wash  continually  : 


"  Till  that  their  cmeU  cursed  enemy. 
An  huge  great  Dragon,  horrible  in  sight. 
Bred  in  the  loathly  lakes  of  Tartary, 

xLfv.  3.  Bred  in  the  loatJily  lakes  of  Tartary,]  The 
fioet  should  not  have  used  Tartary  here  for  Tartarus,  as 
it  might  be  so  easily  mifataken  fur  the  country  of  that  name. 
T.  Warion. 


With  nuu'drous  ravine,  and  devouring  might. 
Their  kingdome    spoild,  and   coimtrey   wasted 

quight : 
Themselves,  for  feare  mto  his  iawes  to  fall, 
He  forst  to  castle  strong  to  take  then-  flight ; 
Where,  fast  embard  ui  mighty  brasen  wall. 
He  has  them  now  fowl-  yeai's  besiegd  to  make  them 

thrall. 

XLV. 

"  Full  many  Knights,  adventurous  and  stout. 
Have  enterpriz'd  that  Monster  to  subdew  : 
From  every  coast,  that  heaven  walks  about. 
Have  thither  come  the  noble  martial  crew. 
That  famous  harde  atohievements  still  pursew ; 
Yet  never  any  could  that  girlond  win, 
But  all  still  slironke  ;  and  still  he  greater  grew  : 
AU  they  for  want  of  faith,  or  guilt  of  sin. 

The  pitteous  pray  of  his  fiers  cruelty  have  bin. 


"  At  last,  yled  with  far  reported  praise. 

Which  flying   fame  tlu'oxighout  the  world  had 

spred. 
Of  doughty  Knights,  whom  Fary  land  did  raise, 
That  noble  order  hight  of  Maidenhed, 
Forthvrith  to  court  of  Gloriane  I  sped. 
Of  Gloriane,  great  queene  of  glory  bright, 
Whose  kingdomes  seat  CleopoUs  is  red  ; 
There  to  obtauie  some  such  redoubted  Knight, 

That  parents   deare  from  tyrants  powre  deliver 
might. 

XLVII. 

"  Yt  was  my  chaunce  (my  chaimce  was  faire  and 
good) 
Tliere  for  to  find  a  fresh  miproved  Knight ; 
Whose  manly  hands  imbrewd  in  guilty  blood 
Had  never  beene,  ne  ever  by  Ins  might 
Had  throwne  to  ground  the  unregarded  right : 
Yet  of  his  prowesse  proofe  he  since  hath  made 
(I  witnes  am)  in  many  a  cruell  fight ; 
The  groning  ghosts  of  many  one  dismaide 

Have  felt  the  bitter  dint  of  liis  avenging  blade. 


"  And  ye,  the  forlorne  rehques  of  his  powre. 
His  biting  sword,  and  his  devouruig  speare. 
Which  have  endured  many  a  dreadfull  stowre. 
Can   speake  his   prowesse,  that  did   earst  you 
beare,  [heare 

And  weU  could  rule  ;  now  he  hath  left  you 
To  be  the  record  of  hisruefull  losse. 
And  of  my  dolefull  disaventurous  deare  : 
0  heavie  record  of  the  good  Redcrosse, 

Where  have  yee  left  your  lord,  that  could  so  well 
you  tosse  3 

xLrx. 

"  Well  hoped  I,  and  faire  beginnings  had. 
That  he  my  captive  languor  should  redeeme  : 
Till  all  miweeting  an  Enchaunter  bad 
His  sence  abusd,  and  made  him  to  misdeume 
My  loyalty,  not  such  as  it  did  seeme. 


XLvi.  4.  If.'mf  nofc^e  orderhightof  Maidenhed,]  Named 
Knights  of  the  Garter;  This  he  does  not  say  directly  ;  but 
the  noble  order  of  Maidenhead  ;  complimenting  the  Fairy 
Queen  or  Q.  Eliz  ibeth.    UrroN. 

XLvir.  2.  ■ a  fresh   unproved    Knight  ;]      As  yet 

untried  in  battle.    Tonn. 

XLVii.  9.  ■ the  bitter  dint]    Stroke.    Todd. 

XLV111.7.  Jndof  my  dolefull  disaventurous  dvare:'}  Beare 
is  apparently  used  fur  hurt,  trouble,  or  misfortune.    Todd. 
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That  rather  death  desire  then  such  despight. 
Be    iudge,    ye    heavens,  tliat    all   tilings  right 

esteeme, 
How  I  him  lov'd,  and  love  "with  all  my  might  1 
So  thought    I  eke  of  him,  and  think  I   thought 

aright. 

"  Thenceforth  me  desolate  he  quite  forsooke, 
To  wander,  where  wilde  Fortune  would  me  lead. 
And  other  bywaies  he  himselfe  hetooke. 
Where  never  fonte  of  living  wight  did  tread, 
That  brought  not  backe  the  balefuU  body  dead  ; 
In  which  him  chaunced  false  Duessa  meete, 
Mine  onely  foe,  mine  onely  deadly  dread  ; 
Who  with  her  witchcraft,  and  misseeming  sweete. 

Inveigled  him  to  follow  her  desires  vmmeete. 


"  At  last,  by  subtile  sleights  she  him  betraid 
Unto  his  foe,  a  Gyaunt  huge  and  tall  ; 
Who  him  disarmed,  dissolute,  dismaid, 
Unwares  surprised,  and  with  mighty  mali 
The  monster  mercilesse  him  made  to  fall. 
Whose  fall  did  never  foe  before  behold  : 
And  now  in  darkesome  dungeon,  wretched  thrall, 
Remedilesse,  for  aie  he  doth  him  hold  : 

This  is  my  cause  of  griefe,  more  great  then  maybe 
told." 

LIT. 

Ere  she  had  ended  all,  she  gan  to  faint : 
But  he  her  comforted,  and  faire  bespake  ; 
"  Certes,  Madame,  ye  have  great  cause  of  plaint. 
That  stoutest  heart,  I  weene,  could  cause   to 

quake. 
But  be  of  cheare,  and  comfort  to  you  take  ; 
For,  till  I  have  acquit  your  captive  Knight, 
Assure  your  selfe,  I  will  you  not  forsake." 
His   chearefull  words  reviv'd  her  chearelesse 

spright : 
So  forth  they  went,  the  Dwarfe  them  guiding  ever 

right. 


CANTO  VIIL 

P^-Jre  Virgin,  toredeemeherdeare, 

BrinxB  Arthure  to  the  fight: 
Who  slayps  the  Gyaunt,  wounds  the  Beas^ 

A'  -  Btrlps  Duesaa  ouight. 


At  me,  how  many  perils  doe  enfold 

The  righteous  man,  to  make  liim  daily  fall. 
Were  not  that  heavenly  grace  doth  him  uphold. 
And  stedfast  Truth  acquite  him  out  of  all ! 
Her  love  is  firme,  her  care  continuall. 
So  oft  as  he,  tlirough  his  own  foolish  pride 
Or  weaknes,  is  to  sinfuU  bands  made  thrall : 
Els  should  this  Kedcrosse  Knight  in  bands  have 
dyde, 

For  whose  deliverance  she  this  Prince  doth  thether 

n. 

They  sadly  traveild  thut,untill  they  came 
Nigh  to  a  castle  builded  strong  and  hye  : 

T.  7.  Mine  onely  f 06,1  That  is,  my  greatest  foe.   CnimcH. 

l[.  4. with  mighty  mall]    That  is,  blow.     Todd. 

LTL  6.    For,  till  I  have  acquit]    Released.  Fr.  acquitter. 
Church. 


Then  cryde  the  Dwarfe,  "  Lo  !   yonder  is  the 

same. 
In  which  my  Lord,  my  Liege,  doth  lucWesse  ly 
Thrall  to  that  Gyaunts  hatefull  tyranny : 
Therefore,  deare  sir,  yoin-  mightie  powres  assay." 
The  noble  Knight  alighted  by  and  Tiy 
From  loftie  steed,  and  badd  the  Ladie  stay. 
To  see  what  end  of  fight  should  him  befall  that  day. 

iir. 

So  with  his  Squire,  th'  admirer  of  his  might. 
He  marched  forth  towardes  that  castle  wall ; 
Whose  gates  he  fownd  fast  shutt,  ne  living  wight 
To  warde  the  same,  nor  answere  commers  call. 
Then  tooke  fliat  Squire  an  home  of  bugle  small, 
Which  hong  adowne  his  side  in  twisted  gold 
And  tasselles  gay  ;  wyde  wonders  over  all 
Of  that  same  homes  great  vertues  weren  told, 

Which  had  approved  bene  in  uses  manifold. 

IV. 

Was  never  wight  that  heard  that  shrilling  sownd, 
But  trembling  feare  did  feel  in  eveiy  vaine  : 
Three  miles  it  might  be  easy  heard  arowiid, 
And  ecchoes  three  aunswer'd  it  selfe  agaiiie  : 
No  faulse  enchauntment,  nor  deceiptfull  ti'aine. 
Might  once  abide  the  terror  of  that  blast. 
But  presently  was  void  and  wholly  vaine  : 
No  gate  so  strong,  no  locke  so  firme  and  fast. 

But  with  that  percing  noise  flew  open   quite,  or 
brast. 

V, 

The  same  before  the  Geaunts  gate  he  blew. 
That  all  the  castle  quaked  from  the  gi-owud, 
And  every  dore  of  free-wUl  open  flew. 
The  Gyaunt  seUe  dismaied  with  that  sownd, 
Where  he  with  his  Duessa  dalliaunce  fownd. 
In  hast  came  rushing  forth  from  inner  bowre, 
With  staring  countenance  sterne,as  one  astownd, 
And   staggering  steps,  to   weet  what  suddein 
stowre 

Had  wrought  that  horror  strange,  and  dar'd  his 
dreaded  powre. 

vr. 

And  after  him  the  proud  Duessa  came. 

High  mounted  on  her  many-headed  Beast ; 
And  every  head  with  fyrie  tongue  did  flame, 
And  every  head  was  crowned  on  his  creast. 
And  bloody  mouthed  with  late  cruell  feast. 
That  when  the  Knight  beheld,  his  mightie  shild 
Upon  his  manly  arme  he  soone  addrest. 
And  at  him  fiersly  flew,  with  corage  fild, 

And    eger    greedinesse    through    every  member 
thrild. 

VTI. 

Therewith  the  Gyaimt  buckled  him  to  fight, 
Inflamd  with  scomefuU  wrath  and  high  disdaine, 
And  lifting  up  his  dreadfuU  club  on  hight, 
All    aiTud    with    ragged  snubbes   and  knottie 

graine. 
Him  thought  at  first  encounter  to  have  slame. 
But  wise  and  wary  was  that  noble  Fere  ; 
And,  lightly  leaping  from  so  monstrous  maine, 
Did  fayre  avoide  the  violence  him  nere  ; 

It  booted  nought  to  thinke  such  thimderbolts  to 
beare  ; 


"•  '  by  anfl  by]    Presently.    Constantly  bo  used 

by  Spenser.    CniiiicH 
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Ne  sliame  he  thought  to  shonne  so  hideous  might : 
The  ydle  stroke,  enforcing  fm-ious  way. 
Missing  the  marke  of  his  misaymed  sight. 
Did  fall  to  ground,  and  with  his  heavy  sway 
So  deepely  dinted  in  the  driven  clay, 
That  three  yardes  deepe  a  furrow  iip  did  throw  : 
The  sad  eai-th,  wounded  with  so  sore  assay, 
Did  grone  fuU  grievous  underneath  the  blow  ; 

And,  trembling  with  strange  feai'e,  did  like  an  erth- 
quake  show. 

IX. 

As  when  almightie  love,  in  wrathfull  mood. 
To  wreake  the  guilt  of  movtall  sins  is  bent, 
Hurles  forth  his  thundring  dart  with  deadly  food, 
Enrold  in  flames,  and  smouldring  dreriment, 
Through  riven  cloudes  and  molten  firmament ; 
The  tiers  threeforked  engin,  making  way. 
Both  loftie  towres  and  highest  trees  hath  rent. 
And  all  that  might  his  Smgry  passage  stay  ; 

And,  shooting  in  the  earth,  castes  up  a  mount  of  clay. 


His  boystrous  club,  so  buried  in  the  grownd, 
He  could  not  rearen  Up  againe  so  light; 
But  that  the  Knight  him  at  advantage  fownd  ; 
And,  whiles  he  strove  his  combred  clubbe  to  qiught 
Out  of  the  earth,  with  blade  all  burning  bright 
He  smott  off  his  left  arme,  which  like  a  block 
Did  fall  to  ground,  deprived  of  native  might ; 
Large  streames  of  blood  out  of  the  tmneked  stock 

Forth  gushed,  like  fresh-Water  streame  from  riven 
rocke. 

xr. 

Dismayed  with  so  desperate  deadly  wound. 
And  eke  impatient  of  unwonted  payne. 
He  lowdly  brayd  with  beastly  yelling  sow'nd. 
That  all  the  fieldes  rebellowed  againe : 
As  great  a  noyse,  as  when  iu  Cymbriau  plaine 
An  heard  of  bulles,  whom  kindly  rage  doth  sting, 
Doe  for  the  milky  mothers  want  complame. 
And  fill  the  fieldes  with  troublous  bellowing  : 

The  neighbor  woods  arownd  with  hollow  mm'mur 


That  when  his  deare  Duessa  heard,  and  saw 
The  evil  stownd  that  daungerd  her  estate. 
Unto  his  aide  she  hastily  did  draw  [late. 

Her  dreadfull  Beast ;  who,  swolne  with  blood  of 
Came  ramping  forth  with  proud  presumpteous 
gate,  [brandes. 

And    threatned    ail    his    heades    like    flaming 
But  him  the  Squire  made  quickly  to  retrate, 
Eucountring  fiers  with  single  sword  in  hand  ; 

And  twixt  him  and  his  Lord  did  like  a  bulwarke 
stand. 

XIII. 

The  proud  Duessa,  full  of  wrathfull  spight 
And  fiers  disdaine,  to  be  affronted  so, 


IX.  3 uiilh  deadly  fond,]  Food  is  Spenser's  way  of 

spelling  feudi  which  signifies  an  irreconcileable  haired. 
C'HnaCH. 

tx.  4.  ■ smouldring  AT&TlTn&at  \\  Darkness.  Church. 

X.  4 to  quight^l    Release,  or  disengage.    Todd, 

XI.  6.  jln  heard  o/\)ul\e3~j  Bulls  for  calves,  ie  a.  cata^ 
chre-sis,  as  tlie  rhetoricians  call  it.  Kindly  rage  is,  accord- 
ing to  nature  i  Spenser  often  uses  the  word  so.    Jortin. 

xiii.  2. (r^e  affronted  50,3    'J^o  be  so  encountered, 

or  opposed.    Ital  njjrrontare.    Todd, 


Enforst  her  purple  Beast  with  all  her  might. 
That  stop  out  of  the  way  to  overthroe. 
Scorning  the  let  of  so  unequall  foe  : 
But  nathemore  would  that  corageous  Swayne 
To  her  yeeld  passage,  gainst  his  Lord  to  goe  ; 
But  with  outrageous  strokes  did  him  restraine, 
And   Avith   his  body  bard  the  way  atwixt  them 
twaine. 

XIV. 

Then  tooke  the  angrie  Witch  her  golden  cup, 
Which  still  she  bore,  replete  with  magick  artes  ; 
Death  and  despeyre  did  many  thereof  sup, 
And  secret  poyson  through  their  inner  partes  ; 
Th'  etemall  bale  of  heavie  wounded  harts : 
Which,  after  charmes  and  some  enchauntments 

said. 
She  lightly  sprinkled  on  his  weaker  partes  : 
Therewith  his  stm-die  corage  Soon  was  quayd. 

And  all  his  sences  were  with  suddein  dread  dis- 
mayd. 

XV. 

So  downe  he  fell  before  the  cruell  Beast, 

Who  on  his  neck  his  bloody  clawes  did  seize. 
That  hfe  nigh  crusht  out  of  his  panting  brest : 
No  powre  he  had  to  stirre,  nor  will  to  rize. 
That  when  the  carefull  Knight  gan  well  avise, 
He  lightly  left  the  foe  with  whom  he  fonght. 
And  to  the  Beast  gan  turne  his  enterprise  ; 
For  wondrous  anguish  in  his  hart  it  wrought. 

To  see  his  loved  Squyre   into   such   thraldom 
brought : 

XVI, 

And,  high  advauncing  his  blood-thirstie  blade. 
Stroke  one  of  those  deformed  heades  so  sore, 
That  of  his  puissaunce  proud  ensample  made  ; 
His  monstrous  scalpe  down  to  his  teeth  it  tore. 
And  that  misformed  shape  misshaped  more  : 
A  sea  of  blood  gtisht  from  the  gaping  wownd. 
That  her  gay  garments  staynd  with  filthy  gore. 
And  overflowed  all  the  field  aroivnd  ; 

That  over  shoes  in  blood  he  waded  on  the  grownd. 


Tliereat  he  rored  for  exceeding  paine. 

That,  to  have  heard,  great  horror  would  have  bred ; 
And  scourging  th'  emptie  ayre  with  his  long 

trayne, 
Thi'ough  great  impatience  of  his  grieved  hed. 
His  gorgeous  ryder  from  her  loftie  sted 
Would  have  cast  downe,  andtrodd  in  durty  myre, 
Had  not  the  Gyaunt  soone  her  succoured  ; 
Who,  all  enrag'd  with  smart  and  frantick  yre. 

Came  hurtUng  in  full  fiers,  and  forst  the  Knight 
retyre. 

xviir. 
The  force,  which  wont  in  two  to  be  disperst, 
In  one  alone  left  hand  he  now  unites. 
Which  is  through  rage  more  strong  than  both 

were  erst  ; 
With  which  his  hideous  club  aloft  he  dites. 
And  at  his  foe  with  furious  rigor  smites. 
That  strongest  oake  might  seeme  to  overthrow  : 


xTii.  5 thelef]    The  hindrance.    Church. 

xin.  ti Swayne]    Swainishereused  for  youth,  in 

which  sense  it  is  employed  by  our  old  English  writers,  aa 
well  as  in  the  sense  of  a  servant  engaged  in  country  affaire. 
Todd. 

XIV.  8. icos  quayd,]    Quailed,  \.  e.sutdued.  Toon. 
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The  stroke  upon  liis  shield  so  heavie  lites. 
That  to  the  ground  it  doubleth  him  full  low  : — 
What  mortaU  wight  could  ever  beare  so  monstrous 
blowl 

XIX. 

And  in  his  fall  his  shield,  that  covered  was. 
Did  loose  his  vele  by  chaunce,  and  open  flew  ; 
The  light  whereof,  that  hevens  light  did  pas. 
Such  blazing  brightnesse  through  the  aytir  threw, 
That  eye  mote  not  the  same  endure  to  vew . 
Which  when  the  Gyaunt  spyde  with  staring  eye. 
He  downe  let  fall  his  arme,  and  soft  withdrew 
His  weapon  huge,  that  heaved  was  on  hye 

For  to  have  slain  the  Man,  that  on  the  gi-omid  did 
lye. 

XX. 

And  eke  the  fraitfuU-headed  Beast,  amazd 
At  flashmg  beames  of  that  sunshiny  shield. 
Became  stark  blind,  and  all  his  senees  dazd. 
That  downe  he  tumbled  on  the  durtie  field, 
And  seemd  himselfe  as  conquered  to  yield. 
Whom  when  his  Maistresse  proud  perceiv'd  to 

fall. 
Whiles  yet  his  feeble  feet  for  faintnesse  reeld. 
Unto  the  Gyaunt  lewdly  she  gan  call  ; 

"  0  !  helpe,  Orgnglio ;  helpe,  or  els  we  perish  all." 


At  her  so  pitteous  cry  was  much  amoov'd 

Her  champion  stout  ;  and,  for  to  ayde  his  fi'end, 
Againe  his  wonted  angry  weapon  proov'd. 
But  all  in  vaiiie  ;  for  he  has  redd  his  end 
In  that  bright  bh'eld,  and  all  their  forces  spend 
Themselves  in  vaine  :  for,  since  that  glauncing 
He  hath  no  powre  to  hurt,  nor  to  defend,  [sight. 
As  where  th'  Almighties  lightnmg  brond  does 
light. 

It  dimmes  the  dazed  eyen,  and  daunts  the  senees 
quight. 

xxri. 

Whom  when  the  Prmce,  to  batteill  new  addrest 
And  threatning  high  his  dreadfull  stroke,  did  see. 
His  sparkling  blade  about  his  head  he  blest. 
And  smote  off  quite  his  left  leg  by  the  knee. 
That  downe  he  tombled  ;  as  an  aged  tree. 
High  growing  on  the  top  of  roclty  clift,         [be. 
Whose  hart-strings  with  keene  Steele  nigh  hewen 
The  mightie  tnmck  halfe  rent  with  ragged  rift 

'^oth  roll  adowne  the  rocks,  and  fall  mth  fearefuU 
drift. 

XXIII. 

Or  as  a  castle,  reared  high  and  round, 
By  subtile  engins  and  malitious  slighl 
Is  nndennined  from  the  lowest  gi'CJJid, 
And  her  foundation  forst,  and  feebled  quight, 
At  last  downe  falles  ;  and  with  her  heaped  hight 
Her  hastie  mine  does  more  heavie  make. 
And  yields  it  selfe  unto  the  victours  might  s 
Such  was  this  Gyaunts  fall,  that  seemd  to  shake 

The  stedfast  globe  of  earth,  as  it  for  feare  did  quake 


The  Knight  then,  lightly  leaping  to  the  pray, 
With  mortall  Steele  him  smot  againe  so  sore. 
That  headlesse  his  unweldy  bodie  lay. 
All  wallowd  in  his  owne  fowle  bloody  gore. 
Which  flowed  from  his  wounds  in  wondrous  store. 
But;  soone  as  breath  out  of  his  brest  did  pas. 


That  huge  great  body,  which  the  Gyaunt  bore. 
Was  vanisht  quite  ;  and  of  that  monstrous  mas 
Was  nothing  left,  but  like  an  emptie  blader  was. 


Whose  grievous  fall  when  false  Duessa  spyde, 
Her  golden  cup  she  cast  unto  the  ground, 
And  crowned  mitre  rudely  tlirew  asyde  : 
Such  peroing  gi-iefe  her  stubborne  hart  did  wound, 
That  she  could  not  endure  that  dolefuU  stound ; 
But,  leaving  aU  behind  her,  fled  away  : 
The  light-foot  Squyre  her  quickly  tm-nd  around, 
And,  by  hard  meanes  enforcing  her  to  stay. 

So  brought  unto  his  Lord,  as  his  deserved  pray. 

XXVI. 

The  roiall  Vii'gin  which  beheld  from  farre, 
In  pensive  plight  and  sad  perplexitie. 
The  whole  atchievement  of  this  doubtful!  waire. 
Came  running  fast  to  gi-eet  his  victorie. 
With  sober  gladnesse  and  myld  modestie  ; 
And,  with  sweet  ioyous  cheare,  him  thusbespake ; 
"  Fayre  braunch  of  noblesse,  flowre  of  chevah-ie, 
That  with  your  worth  the  woi'ld  amazed  make. 

How  shall  I  quite  the  paynes,  ye  suffer  for  my  sake  ? 

XXVII. 

"  And  you,  fresh  budd  of  vertue  sprmging  fast. 
Whom  these  sad  eyes  saw  nigh  unto  deatlis  dore, 
What  hath  poore  Virgin  for  such  perill  past 
Wherewith  you  to  reward  ?     Accept  therefore 
My  simple  selfe,  and  service  evermore. 
And  He  that  high  does  sit,  and  all  tilings  see 
With  equall  eye,  their  merites  to  restore. 
Behold  what  ye  tliis  day  have  done  for  mee  ; 

And,  what  I  cannot  quite,  requite  with  usuree  ! 

XXVIII. 

"  But  sith  the  heavens,  and  your  faire  handeliug. 
Have  made  you  master  of  the  field  this  day  ; 
Your  fortune  maister  eke  with  governing. 
And,  well  begonne,  end  all  so  well,  I  pray  ! 
Ne  let  that  wicked  Woman  scape  away  ; 
For  she  it  is,  that  did  my  Lord  bethrall, 
My  dearest  Lord,  and  deepe  in  dongeon  lay  ; 
Where  he  his  better  dayes  hath  wasted  all : 

0  heare,  how  piteous  he  to  you  for  ayd  does  call ! " 

XXIX. 

Forthwith  he  gave  in  charge  unto  his  Squyre, 
That  scarlet  Whore  to  keepen  carefully  ; 
Whyles  he  himselfe  with  greedie  great  desyre 
Into  the  castle  entred  forcibly. 
Where  living  creature  none  he  did  espye  : 
Then  gan  he  lowdly  tlirough  the  house  to  call ; 
But  no  man  car'd  to  ansv/ere  to  his  crye  ; 
There  raignd  a  solenme  silence  over  all ; 

Nor  voice  was  heard,  nor  wight  was  scene  m  bowre 
or  hall  1 


At  last,  with  creeping  crooked  pace  forth  came 
An  old  old  man,  vrith  beard  as  white  as  snow  ; 
Tliat  on  a  staffe  his  feeble  steps  did  frame. 
And  guyde  his  wearie  gate  both  too  and  fro  ; 
For  his  eye  sight  him  fayled  long  ygo  : 
And  on  his  arme  a  bounch  of  keyes  he  bore, 
The  which  unused  rust  did  overgrow  : 
Those  were  the  keyes  of  every  inner  dore ; 

But  he  could  not  them  use,  but  kept  them  still  iii 
store. 
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But  very  uncouth  sight  was  to  behold, 
How  he  did  fashion  his  untoward  pace  ; 
For  as  he  forward  moov'd  his  footing  old, 
So  backward  stiU  was  turud  his  wrincled  face  •, 
Unlike  to  men,  who  ever,  as  they  trace. 
Both  feet  and  face  one  way  ai*e  wont  to  lead. 
This  was  the  auneient  Keeper  of  that  place. 
And  foster  father  of  the  Gyaunt  dead  ; 

His  name  Ignaro  did  his  nature  right  aread. 


1    His  reverend  heares  and  holy  gi-avitee 
I        The  Knight  much  honord,  as  beseemed  well ; 
I        And  gently  askt,  where  all  the  people  bee, 
Which  in  that  stately  builduig  wont  to  dwell : 
Who  answerd  him  full  soft,  He  could  not  tell. 
Again  he  askt,  where  that  same  Knight  was  layd. 
Whom  great  OrgogUo  with  his  puissaunce  fell 
Had  made  his  caytive  tlirall :  Againe  he  sayde. 
He  could  not  tell  j  ne  ever  other  answere  made. 


Then  asked  he,  which  way  he  in  might  pas  : 
He  coulil  not  tell,  againe  he  answered. 
Thereat  the  courteous  Knight  displeased  was. 
And  said  ;  "  Old  syre,it  seemes  thou  hast  not  red 
How  ill  it  sits  with  tliat  same  silver  lied. 
In  vaine  to  moeke,  or  mockt  in  vaine  to  bee  : 
But  if  thou  be,  as  thou  ai't  pourtrahed 
With  Natures  pen,  in  ages  grave  degree, 

Aread  in  graver  wise  what  I  demaund  of  thee." 

XXXIV. 

His  answere  likewise  was.  He  could  not  tell. 
Whose  sencelesse  speach,  and  doted  ignorance, 
Whenas  the  noble  Prince  had  marked  well. 
He  ghest  his  nature  by  his  countenance  ; 
And  calm'd  his  wrath  with  goodly  temperance. 
Then,  to  liim  stepping,  from  his  arme  did  reache 
Those  keyes,  and  made  himselfe  free  enterance. 
Each  dore  he  opened  without  any  breach  : 

There  was  no  baiTe  to  stop,  nor  foe  him  to  empeach. 

XXSV. 

There  all  within  full  rich  arayd  he  found. 
With  royall  arras,  and  resplendent  gold. 
And  did  with  store  of  every  tlihig  abound. 
That  greatest  princes  presence  might  behold. 
But  all  the  floore  (too  filthy  to  be  told) 
With  blood  of  guilt]  esse  babes,  and  innocents  trew. 
Which  there  were  slaine,assheepeout  of  the  fold, 
Defiled  was  ;  that  dreadful!  was  to  vew  ; 

And  sacred  ashes  over  it  was  strewed  new. 


xxxvr. 
And  there  beside  of  marble  stone  was  built 
An  altare,  carv'd  with  cunning  ymagery  ; 
On  which  trew  Christians  blood  was  often  spilt. 
And  holy  martyres  often  doen  to  dye. 
With  crueU  malice  and  strong  tyranny  : 
Wliose  blessed  sprites,  from  underneath  the  stone, 
To  God  for  vengeance  cryde  continually  ; 


xxxtrr.  8. in  ages  grave  degree^']  Spenser,  as  the 

oM  English  poets  do,  u-ses  agCt  nr  eld,  for  age  in  general  ; 
not  simply  for  old  atje,  as  the  Glossaries  of  Un-y,  I-lughes, 
and  the  edition  of  Spenser  in  1751,  explaine/d.    Cijhch. 

xxxiv.  9. him  to  empeach.]    Hinder.    Fr.   em- 

p^cher.    Todd. 


And  with  great  griefe  were  often  heard  to  grone 
Thathardest  heart  would  bleede  to  hear  their  piteous 
mone. 

XXXVII. 

Through  every  rowme  he  sought,  and  everie  bowr  ; 
But  no  where  could  he  find  that  wofuU  Thrall. 
At  last  he  came  unto  an  yron  doore. 
That  fast  was  lockt  ;  but  key  found  not  at  all 
Emongst  that  bomich  to  open  it  withall ; 
But  in  the  same  a  little  grate  was  pight. 
Through  which  he  sent  his  voyce,  and  lowd  did  call 
With  all  his  powre,  to  weet  if  living  wight 

Were  housed  therewithin,  whom  he  enlargen  might. 

SXXVIIl. 

Therewith  an  hollow,  dreary,  mm'rauring  voyce 
These  pitteous  plaintes  and  dolours  did  resound  ; 
"  0  !  who  is  that,  which  brtnges  me  liappy  choyce 
Of  death,  that  here  lye  dying  every  stound. 
Yet  Uve  perforce  in  balefuU  darknesse  bound  ? 
For  now  three  moones  have  changed  thrice  their 

hew. 
And  have  been  thrice  hid  underneath  the  ground. 
Since  1  the  heavens  chearefuU  face  did  vew  : 

0  welcome,  thou,  that  doest  of  death  bring  tydiugs 
trew  !" 


Which  when  that  Champion  heard,  with  percing 
Of  pitty  deare  his  heai't  was  thrilled  sore  ;  [point 
And  trembling  horrour  ran  tlirough  every  ioynt, 
For  ruth  of  gentle  Knight  so  fowle  forlore  : 
Which  shaking  off,  he  rent  that  yron  dore 
With  fm'ious  force  and  mdignation  fell  ; 
Where  entred  in,  his  foot  could  find  no  flore. 
But  all  a  deepe  descent,  as  dark  as  hell, 

That  breathed  ever  forth  a  filthie  baneful!  smell. 


But  neither  darkenesse  fowle,  nor  filthy  bands, 
Nor  noyous  smell,  liis  purpose  could  withhold, 
(Entire  affection  hateth  nicer  hands,) 
But  that  witli  constant  zele  and  corage  bold. 
After  long  paines  and  labors  manifold. 
He  found  tlie  meanes  that  Prisoner  up  to  reare  ; 
Whose  feeble  thighes,  miable  to  uphold 
His  pined  corse,  him  scarse  to  light  could  beare  ; 

A  vuefuU  spectacle  of  death  and  ghastly  drere. 


His  sad  dull  eies,  deepe  sunck  in  hollow  pits. 
Could  not  endm'e  th'  unwonted  sunne  to  view  ; 
His  bare  thin  cheekes  for  want  of  better  bits. 
And  empty  sides  deceived  of  their  dew. 
Could  make  a  stony  liart  his  hap  to  rew  ; 
His  rawboue  armcs,  whose  mighty  bravMied  bowTS 
Were  wont  to  rive  Steele  plates,  and  helmets  hew, 
Were  clone  consum'd  ;  and  all  his  vitall  powres 

Decayd  ;  and  a!  liis  flesh  slironk  up  Uke  withered 
flowres. 


xxxvii.  2.  — iltat   Kofidl   Ihrall.']    The  Rederosse 

Knight.     ChuRi'h. 

XL.  9.  . — - —  ghastly  drere.]  Sorrow,  sa:iness.    Uitiin. 

xM.  2.  th'  unwonted  suntie^'lhe'.ightthathehad 

long  been  disu82d  to.    Church. 

xLi.  6.  whose  mighty  brawncd  bowrs,]  The  bowrl 

{ire  what  anatomists  call,  musculi  Jlexores  j  so  named  be 
cause  easily  boteed.  The  Danes  use  buu  for  the  shoulder. 
L'rr.  N. 
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Whome  when  his  Lady  saw,  to  him  she  ran 
With  hasty  ioy  :  to  see  him  made  her  glad, 
And  sad  to  view  his  visage  pale  and  wan  ; 
Who  earst  in  flowres  of  freshest  youth  was  clad. 
ThOj  when  her  well  of  teares  she  wasted  had, 
She  said  ;  "  Ah  dearest  Lord  !  what  evil  starre 
On  you  hath  frownd,  and  pourd  his  influence  bad. 
That  of  your  selfe  ye  thus  berobbed  arre. 

And  this  misseeming  hew  your  manly  looks  doth 
marre  i 

XLITf. 

"  But  welcome  now,  my  Lord  in  wele  or  woe  ; 
Whose  presence  I  have  lackt  too  long  a  day  : 
And  fye  on  Fortune  mine  avowed  foe,      [alay  ; 
Whose   wrathful   wreakes  themselves  doe  now 
And  for  these  \VTonges  shall  treble  penaunce  pay 
Of  treble  good  :  Good  growes  of  evils  priefe." 
The  chearlesse  Man,  whom  sorrow  did  dismay, 
Had  no  delight  to  treaten  of  his  griefe  ; 

His  long  endured  famine  needed  more  reliefe. 


"  Faire  Lady,"  then  said  that  victorious  Knight, 
"  The  things,  that  grievous  were  to  doe,  or  beare, 
Them  to  renew,  I  wote,  breeds  no  delight  ; 
Best  musicke  breeds  delight  in  loathing"  eare  : 
But  th'  only  good,  that  growes  of  passed  feare. 
Is  to  be  wise,  and  ware  of  Uke  agein. 
This  dales  ensample  hath  this  lesson  deare 
Deepe  written  in  my  heart  with  yron  pen. 

That  Misse  may  not  abide  m  state  of  mortall  men* 


"  Henceforth,  Sir  Knight,  take    to    you    wonted 
strength. 
And  maister  these  mishaps  with  patient  might : 
Loe,  where  your  foe  Ues  stretcht  in  tdonstrous 

length ; 
And  loe,  that  wicked  Woman  in  your  sight. 
The  roote  of  all  yoiir  care  and  wretched  plight. 
Now  in  your  powre,  to  let  her  live,  or  die." 
"  To  doe  her  die,"  quoth  Una,  "  were  despight. 
And  shame  t*avenge  so  weake  an  enimy  ; 

But  spoile  her  of  her  scarlet  robe,  and  let  her  fly." 


So,  as  she  bad,  that  Witch  they  disaraid, 
And  robd  of  roiall  robes,  and  purple  pall. 
And  ornaments  that  richly  were  displaid  ; 
Ne  spared  they  to  strip  her  naked  all. 
Then,  when  they  had  despoyld  her  tire  and  call. 
Such,  as  she  was,  their  eies  might  her  behold. 
That  her  misshaped  parts  did  them  appall ; 
A  loathly,  wrinckled  hag,  ill  favoured,  old. 

Whose  secret  filth  good  manners  biddeth  not  be 
told. 

XLVrT. 

Her  crafty  head  was  altogether  bald. 
And,  as  in  hate  of  honorable  eld. 
Was  overgrowne  with  scurfe  and  filthy  scald  , 
Her  teeth  out  of  her  rotten  gummes  were  fold. 
And  her  sowre  breath  abhominably  smeld  ; 
Her  dried  dugs,  lyke  bladders  lacking  wind. 
Hong  downe,  and  filthy  matter  from  them  weld  ; 


XLvi.  4.  Ke  spared  they  to  strip  her  naked  all.]  AU,  i.  e. 
entirely,  altogether.  Upton. 

XLVI.  5. her  tire  and  call,]  That  is,  her  attire  and 

caul.  Church. 


Her  wrizled  skin,  as  rough  as  maple  rind, 
So  scabby  was,  that  would  have  loathd  all  woman- 
kind. 

xLVirr. 
Her  neather  parts,  the  shame  of  all  her  kmd, 
My  chaster  Muse  for  shame  doth  blush  to  ^vri(o  : 
But  at  her  rompe  she  growing  had  behind 
A  foxes  taile,  with  dong  all  fowly  dight : 
And  eke  her  feete  most  monstrous  were  in  sight ; 
For  one  of  them  was  hke  an  eagles  claw. 
With  griping  talaunts  armd  to  greedy  fight ; 
The  other  Uke  a  beares  uneven  paw  : 
More  ugly  shape  yet  never  living  creatm:e  saw. 

XLIX. 

Which  when  the  Knights  beheld,  amazd  they  were, 
And  wondred  at  so  fowle  deformed  wight. 
"  Such  then,"  said  Una,  "  as  she  seemeth  here, 
Such  is  the  face  of  Falshood  ;  such  the  sight 
Of  fowle  Duessa,  when  her  borrowed  light 
Is  laid  away,  and  counterfesaunce  knowne." 
Thus  when  they  had  the  Witch  disrobed  quight. 
And  all  her  filthy  feature  open  showne. 

They  le.t  her  goe  at  will,  and  wander  waies  un- 
knowne. 

I.. 

Shoe,  flying  fast  from  heavens  hated  face. 
And  from  the  world  that  her  discovered  wide. 
Fled  to  the  wastfuU  wildernesse  apace. 
From  living  eies  her  open  shame  to  hide  ; 
And  lurkt  in  rocks  and  caves,  long  unespide. 
But  that  fau-e  crew  of  Knights,  and  Una  faire, 
Bid  in  that  castle  afterwards  abide. 
To  rest  themselves,  and  weary  powres  repaare  : 

Where  store  they  fownd  of  al,  that  dainty  was  and 
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His  loves  and  linage  Arthure  tells; 

The  KnijihtH  knitt  frirndly  bandat 
Sir  Trevisan  flies  from  Deapeyre, 

Whom  RedcroB  Knight  withstandB. 

T. 

0  !  GOODLY  golden  chaynej  wherewith  yfcFO 
The  vertues  linked  are  in  lovely  wize  ; 
And  noble  mindes  of  yore  allyed  were, 
In  brave  poursuitt  of  ehevalrous  emprize, 
That  none  did  others  safety  despize, 
Nor  aid  envy  to  him,  in  need  that  stands ; 
But  friendly  each  did  others  praise  devize, 
How  to  advaunce  with  favourable  hands, 

As  this  good  Prince  redeemd  the  Redcrosse  Knight 
from  bands, 

n. 

Who  when  their  powres,  empayrd  through  labor 
With  dew  repast  they  had  recured  well,    [long  ; 
And  that  weake  captive  wight  now  wexed  strong ; 
Them  hst  no  lenger  there  at  leasure  dwell, 
But  forward  fare,  as  their  adventures  fell : 
But,  ere  they  parted,  Una  faire  besought 
That  straunger  Knight  his  name  and  nation  tell ; 
Least  so  great  good,  as  he  for  her  had  wrought, 

Should   die  unknown,  and  buried  be  in  thankles 
thought. 

XLIX.  6.- counterfesaunce]  Counierfeiling,  disaima- 

lation.  Church. 
"  1. yfere]  In  company^  together.  Upton. 
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"  Faire  Virgin,"  said  the  Prince,  "  yee  me  require 
A  thing  without  the  compas  of  my  -mtt : 
For  both  the  hgnage,  and  the  certein  sire. 
From  which  I  sprong,  from  mee  are  hidden  jitt. 
For  all  so  soone  as  life  did  me  admitt 
Into  this  world,  and  shewed  hevens  light, 
Fi'om  mother's  pap  I  taken  was  unfitt. 
And  streight  deUver'd  to  a  Fary  Knight, 

To  be  upbrought  in  gentle  thewes  and  martiall  might. 


"  Unto  old  Timon  he  me  brought  bylive  ; 

Old  Timon,  who  in  youthly  yeares  hath  beeno 
In  warlike  feates  th'  expertest  man  aUve, 
And  is  the  wisest  now  on  earth  I  weene  : 
His  dwelling  is,  low  in  a  valley  greene. 
Under  the  foot  of  Eam-an  mossy  hore. 
From  whence  the  river  Dee,  as  silver  cleene, 
His  tombliBg  billowes  rolls  with  gentle  rore  ; 

There  all  my  dales  he  traind  me  up  in  vertuous  lore. 


"  Thether  the  great  magicien  Merlin  came. 
As  was  his  use,  ofttimes  to  visitt  mee  ; 
For  he  had  charge  my  discipline  to  frame, 
And  tutors  nouriture  to  oversee. 
Him  oft  and  oft  I  askt  in  privity. 
Of  what  loines  and  what  lignage  I  did  spring. 
Whose  aunswere  bad  me  stiU  assured  bee, 
•That  I  was  sonne  andheire  unto  a  king,  [bring." 

As  time  in  her  iust  term  the  truth  to  Ught  should 


"  Well  worthy  impe,"  said  then  the  Lady  gent, 
•'  And  pupU  fitt  for  such  a  tutors  hand  ! 
But  what  adventure,  or  what  high  intent, 
Hath  brought  you  hether  into  Fary  land, 
Aread,  Prince  Arthure,  crowne  of  martiall  band  V 
"  Full  hard  it  is,"  quoth  he,  "  to  read  aright 
The  com'se  of  heavenly  cause,  or  understand 
The  secret  meaning  of  th'  Etemall  Might, 

That  rules  mens  waies,  and  rules  the  thoughts  of 
living  wight. 

VIT. 

"  For  whether  He,  through  fatal  deepe  foresight. 
Me  hither  sent,  for  cause  to  me  unghest ; 
Or  that  fresh  bleeding  wound,  which  day  and  night 
Whilome  doth  rancle  in  my  riven  brest. 
With  forced  fury  following  his  behest. 
Me  hether  brought  by  wayes  yet  never  found  ; 
You  to  have  helpt  I  hold  myself  yet  tlest." 
"Ah!    courteous   Knight,"   quoth   she,   "what 
secret  wound  [ground?" 

Could  ever  find  to   grieve  the   gentlest  b'^'t  on 


"  Dear  Dame,"  quoth  he,  "  you  sleeping  spajcKes 
awake. 
Which,  troubled  once,into  huge  flames  will  grow ; 
Ne  ever  will  their  fervent  fury  slake. 
Till  living  moysture  into  smoke  do  flow. 
And  wasted  life  doe  lye  in  ashes  low. 
Yet  sithens  silence  lesseneth  not  my  fire. 


rij.  9.  in  gentle  thewes]  In  genteel  accomplish- 
ments.   Church. 

vr.  1.  Well  worthy  impe]  Impels  child,  derived  per- 
haps from  the  "Welch  imp,  a  shoot  or  sucker.    Todd. 


But,  told,  it  flames  ;  and,  hidden,  it  does  glow  ; 
I  will  revele  what  ye  so  much  desire  : 
Ah  !  Love,  lay  down  tliy  bow,  the  whiles  I  may 
respyre. 

IX. 

"  It  was  in  freshest  flowre  of  youthly  yeares. 
When  corage  first  does  creepe  in  manly  chest ; 
Then  first  that  cole  of  kindly  heat  appeares 
To  kindle  love  in  every  Hving  brest : 
But  me  had  waa-nd  old  Timons  wise  behest. 
Those  creeping  flames  by  reason  to  subdew. 
Before  their  rage  grew  to  so  great  unrest. 
As  miserable  lovers  use  to  rew,  [new 

Which  still  wex  old  in  woe,  whiles  woe  stil  wexetU 


"  That  ydle  name  of  love,  and  lovers  life. 
As  losse  of  time,  and  vertues  enimy, 
I  ever  scoi-n'd,  and  ioyd  to  stirre  up  strife. 
In  middest  of  their  moumfull  tragedy  ; 
Ay  wont  to  laugh,  when  them  I  heard  to  cry. 
And  blow  the  fire,  which  them  to  ashes  brent ; 
Their  god  himselfe,  grievd  at  my  libertie, 
Sliott  .Tiany  a  dart  at  me  with  fiers  intent ; 

But  I  them  warded  all  with  wary  government. 

XI. 

"  But  all  in  vaine  ;  no  fort  can  be  so  strong, 
Ne  fleshly  brest  can  armed  be  so  sownd. 
But  will  at  last  be  wonne  with  battrie  long. 
Or  vmawares  at  disadvantage  fownd  : 
Nothing  is  sure  that  growes  on  earthly  gro^vnd. 
And  who  most  trustes  in  arme  of  fleshly  might. 
And  boastes  in  beauties  chaine  not  to  be  bownd. 
Doth  soonest  fall  in  disaventrous  fight, 

And  yeeldes  his   caytive  neck  to  victours  most 
despight. 

xir. 
'  Ensample  make  of  him  your  haplesse  ioy 
And  of  my  selfe  now  mated,  as  ye  see  ; 
Whose  prouder  vaunt  that  proud  avenging  boy 
Did  soone  pluck  downe,  and  curbd  my  libertee. 
For  on  a  day,  prickt  forth  with  ioUitee 
Of  looser  life  and  heat  of  hardiment, 
Raunging  the  forest  wide  on  courser  free,  [sent. 
The  fields,  the  floods,  the  heavens,  with  one  con- 
Did  seeme  to  laugh  on  me,  and  favour  mine  intent 


"  Forwearied  with  my  sportes,  I  did  alight 

From  loftie  steed,  and  downe  to  sleepe  me  layd 
The  verdant  gras  my  couch  did  goodly  dight. 
And  pillow  was  my  helmett  fayre  displayd  : 
Whiles  every  sence  the  humour  sweet  embayd. 
And  slombring  soft  my  hart  did  steale  away. 
Me  seemed,  by  my  side  a  royaU  Mayd 
Her  daintie  limbes  full  softly  down  did  lay  : 

So  fayre  a  creature  yet  saw  never  sunny  day. 


"  Most  goodly  glee  and  lovely  blandishment 
She  to  me  made,  and  badd  me  love  her  deare  ; 
For  dearely  sure  her  love  was  to  me  bent. 
As,  when  iust  time  expired,  should  appeare. 
But,  whether  dreames  delude,  or  true  it  were, 
Was  never  hart  so  ravisht  with  dehght, 
Ne  living  man  like  wordes  did  ever  heare, 

srir.  K  Forwearied]    Over fatiuved.    Chirch. 
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As  she  to  me  delivered  all  that  night ; 
And  at  her  pai-ting  said,  She  Q,ueene  of  Faries 
hight. 

XV. 

"  When  I  awoke,  and  found  her  place  devoyd, 
And  nought  but  pressed  gras  where  she  had  lyen, 
I  sorrowed  all  bo  much  as  earst  I  ioyd. 
And  washed  all  her  place  with  wati'y  eyen. 
From  that  day  forth  I  lov'd  that  face  divyne ; 
From  that  day  forth  I  cast  in  carefuU  myu'^. 
To  seek  her  out  with  labor  and  long  tyne. 
And  never  vowd  to  rest  till  her  I  fynd  : 

Nyne  monethes  I  seek  in  vain,  yet  ni'U  that  vow 
nnbynd." 

xvr. 
Tlius  as  he  spake,  his  visage  wexed  pale. 

And  chaunge  of  hew  great  passion  did  bewi'ay  ; 
Yett  still  he  strove  to  cloke  his  inward  bale, 
And  hide  the  smoke  that  did  his  fire  display  ; 
Till  gentle  Una  thus  to  him  gan  say  ; 
"  0  happy  Queene  of  Faries,  that  hast  fownd, 
Mongst  many,  one  that  with  his  prowesse  may 
Defend  thine  honour,  and  thy  foes  confownd  ! 
True  loves  are  often  sown,  but  seldom  grow  on 
gro^vnd." 

xvir. 
"  Thine,   0  !    then,"   said  the   gentle   Redcrosse 
Knight, 
"  Next  to  that  Ladies  love,  shal  be  the  place, 
0  fftjTest  Virgin,  full  of  heavenly  light. 
Whose  wondrous  faith,  exceeding  earthly  race. 
Was  firmest  fixt  in  myne  extremest  case. 
And  you,  my  Lord,  the  patrone  of  my  life. 
Of  that  gi-eat  Queene  may  well  gaine  worthie 

grace  ; 
For  onely  worthie  you  through  prowes  pi-iefe, 
Yf  livuig  man  mote  worthie  be,  to  be  her  liefe." 

XVIII. 

So  diversly  discoursing  of  their  loves. 

The  golden  simne  his  glistring  head  gan  shew. 

And  sad  remembraunce  now  the  Prince  amoves 

With  fresh  desire  his  voyage  to  pursew  : 

Als  Una  earnd  her  traveill  to  renew. 

Then  those  two  Knights,  fast  frendshipfor  to bynd. 

And  love  establish  each  to  other  trew, 

Gave  goodly  gifts,  the  signes  of  gratefuU  mynd. 

And  eke,  as  pledges  finne,  right  hands  together 
ioynd. 

xrx. 

Prince  Arthur  gave  a  boxe  of  diamond  sure 
Embowd  with  gold  and  gorgeous  ornament. 
Wherein  were  closd  few  drops  of  liquor  pm'e. 
Of  wondrous  worth,  and  vertue  excellent. 
That  any  wownd  could  heale  incontinent. 
Wiiich  to  requite,  the  Redcrosse  Knight  him  gave 
A  Booke,  wherein  his  Saveours  Testament 
Was  wi'itt  with  golden  letters  rich  and  brave  ; 

A  worke  of  wondrous  grace,  and  hable  soules  to 
save. 


x:v.  9. She  Quccne  of  Faries  bight]      Was  called. 

Todd. 

XV.  8.   ^nrf  neye>' vowd  io  rwf]  That  is,  as  Mr.  Church 
Interprets,  "  And  vow'd  never  to  rest."    Toon. 

XVI.  2. passion]    Commution,  disorder.     Church, 

xvnr.  3. amoves]    Moves.     Ujton. 

xviir.  5.    Als]    Also,    Todd. 

Kx.  2.      Embowd]     Arched,  2LTCnViin5,licnl  Vike  a  bote : 
'•'  A  box  having  a  vaulted  cover  of  gold."    T.  Warton. 


Thus  beene  they  parted  ;  Arthur  on  his  way 
To  seeke  his  love,  and  th'  other  for  to  fight 
With  Unaes  foe,  that  all  her  roahne  did  pray. 
But  she,  now  weighing  the  decayed  plight 
And  shi'uuken  synewes  of  her  chosen  Knight, 
Would  not  a  while  her  forward  course  pursew, 
Ne  bring  him  forth  in  face  of  dreadfuU  fight. 
Till  he  recovered  had  his  former  vew  : 

For  him  to  be  yet  weake  and  weai'ie  well  she 
knew. 

XX[. 

So  as  they  traveild,  lo  !  they  gan  espy 

An  armed  Knight  towards  them  gallop  fast. 
That  seemed  from  some  feared  foe  to  fly. 
Or  other  griesly  thing,  tlaat  him  aghast. 
Still,  as  he  fledd,  his  eye  was  backward  east. 
As  ii'  his  feare  still  followed  him  behynd  : 
Als  flew  his  steed,  as  he  his  bandes  had  brast. 
And  with  hia  winged  heeles  did  tread  the  wyud, 

As  he  had  been  a  fole  of  Pegasus  his  kynd. 


Nigh  as  he  drew,  they  might  perceive  his  head 
To  be  unarmrt,  and  eurld  uncombed  heares 
Upstaring  sfiffe,  dismaid  with  uncouth  dread  : 
Nor  drop  of  blood  in  all  his  face  appeares. 
Nor  life  in  limbe  ;  and,  to  increase  his  feares, 
In  fowle  reproch  of  knighthoodes  fayre  degi-ee, 
About  his  neck  an  hempen  rope  he  weares. 
That  mth  his  glistring  armes  does  ill  agree  : 

But  he  of  rope,  or  ai'mes,  has  now  no  memoree. 


The  Redcrosse  Knight  toward  him  crossed  fast. 
To  weet  what  mister  wight  was  so  dismayd  : 
There  him  he  findes  all  sencelesse  and  aghast. 
That  of  himselfe  he  seemd  to  be  afrayd ; 
Whom  hardly  he  from  flying  forward  stayd. 
Till  he  these  wordes  to  him  deliver  might ; 
"  Sir  Knight,  aread  who  hath  ye  tlius  arayd. 
And  eke  from  whom  make  ye  this  hasty  flight ! 

For    never    Knight   I   saw   in   such   misseeming 
plight." 

XXIV. 

He  answerd  nought  at  all  ;  but  adding  new 
Feare  to  his  first  amazment,  staring  wyde 
With  stony  eyes  and  hartlesse  hollow  hew, 
Astonisht  stood,  as  one  that  had  aspyde 
Infernall  Furies  with  then-  chaines  untyde. 
Him  yett  againe,  and  yett  againe,  bespake 
The  gentle  Knight ;  who  nought  to  him  replyde ;. 
But,  trembling  every  ioynt,  did  inly  quake, 

And  folti-ing  tongue  at  last  these  words  seemd  forth 
to  shake  ; 

XXV. 

"  For  Gods  deare  love.  Sir  Knight,  doe  me  not 
stay; 
For  loe  !  he  comes,  he  comes  fast  after  mee  ! " 
Eft  lookuig  back  would  faine  have  runne  away ; 

XXI.  4 that  him    aghast.]      That   terrified   him. 

Aghast  is  here  used  as  a  verb ;  frequently  he  uses  it  3» 
a  participle.    Church. 

XXI.  6.  As  if  his  feare]  The  thing  which  he  feared 
Todd. 

xxrii.  2.  To  u'cet  what  mister  wighf]  To  leam  what 
manner  of  person,  Ssc.  CHimcH. 

XXV.  3.  Eft  looking  back]  Eft,  afterwards,  moreover, 
again.  Church, 
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But  he  him  forst  to  stay,  and  tellen  free 
The  secrete  cause  of  his  perplexitie  : 
Yet  nathcmore  by  his  hold  hartie  speach 
Could  his  blood-frosen  haa-temholdnedbee, 
But  through  his  boldiies  rathei-  fears  did  reach  ; 
Yettj  forstj  at  last  he  made  through  silence  suddein 
breach  ; 

XXVT. 

"  And  am  T  now  in  safetie  sure,"  quoth  he, 

"  From  him,  that  would  have  forced  me  to  dye  ? 
And  is  the  point  of  death  now  turnd  fro  mee, 
That  I  may  tell  this  haplesse  history  I  "     [nye." 
"  Fear  nought,"  quoth  he, "  no  daimger  now  is 
"  Then  shall  I  you  recount  a  niefull  cace," 
Said  he, "  the  which  with  this  unlucky  eye 
I  late  beheld  ;  and,  had  not  greater  grace 

Me  reft  from  it,  had  bene  partaker  of  the  place. 

xxvir. 

"  I  lately  chaunst  (would  I  had  never  chaunst !) 
With  a  fayre  Knight  to  keepen  companee. 
Sir  Terwin  liight,  that  well  himselfe  advaunst 
In  all  affayres,  and  was  both  bold  and  free  ; 
But  not  so  happy  as  mote  happy  bee  : 
He  lov'd,  as  was  his  lot,  a  Lady  gent. 
That  him  againe  lov'd  in  the  least  degree  ; 
For  she  was  proud,  and  of  too  high  mtent, 

And  ioyd  to  see  her  lover  languish  and  lament ; 

XXVIIT. 

"  From  whom  retourning  sad  and  comfortlesse. 
As  on  the  way  together  we  did  fare. 
We  met  that  Villen,  (God  from  him  me  blesse  ! ) 
That  cursed  wight,  from  whom  T  scapt  whyleare, 
A  man  of  hell,  that  calls  himselfe  Dcspayre  : 
Wlio  first  us  greets,  and  after  fajTe  areedes 
Of  tydinges  straunge,  and  of  adventures  rare  : 
So  creepmg  close,  as  snake  in  hidden  weedes, 

Inquireth  of  our  states,  and  of  our  knightly  deedes. 

xxrx. 

"  Which  when  he  knew,  and  felt  our  feeble  harts 
Embost  with  bale,  and  bitter  byting  griefe. 
Which  love  had  launched  with  his  deadly  darts  ; 
With  woimding  words,  and  termes  of  foule  re- 

priefe. 
He  pluckt  from  us  all  hope  of  dew  reliefe. 
That  earst  us  held  in  love  of  Imgring  life  : 
Then  hopelesse,  hartlesse,  gan  the  cunning  thiefe 
Perswade  us  dye,  to  stint  all  further  strife  j 

To  me  he  lent  this'rope,  to  him  a  rusty  knife  : 


"  With  which  sad  instrument  of  hasty  death. 
That  wofuU  lover,  loathing  longer  light, 
A  wyde  way  made  to  let  forth  living  breath. 
But  I,  more  fearfull  or  more  lucky  wight, 
Dismayd  with  that  deformed  dismall  sight, 
Fledd  fast  away,  halfe  dead  with  dying  feare  ; 
Ne  yet  assur'd  of  hfe  by  you.  Sir  Knight, 
Whose  like  infirmity  like  chaunce  may  beare  : 

But   God  you   never  let  his   charmed   speaches 
heare  I " 

XXXI. 

"  How  may  a  man,"  said  he,  "with  idle  speach 
Be  wonne  to  spoyle  the  castle  of  his  health  ? " 

XXV.  6.  Yi't  natliemore]  Not  the  more.  Todd. 
xxvH  6. a  Lady  gent,]  Gent  is  accomplished,  hand- 
some. Todd. 
xxrx.  2.  Embost,  &c.]  Overwhelmed  with  sorro'ii'.  Church. 


« I  wote,"  quoth  he, "  whom  tryall  late  did  teach, 
That  like  would  not  for  all  this  worldcs  wealth. 
His  subtile  tong,  hke  droppmg  honny,  raealt'h 
Into  the  heart,  and  searcheth  every  vaine  ; 
That,  ere  one  be  aware,  by  secret  stealth 
His  powre  is  reft,  and  wealmes  doth  remains. 
0  never,  Su-,  desii'e  to  try  his  guilofull  trauie  ! " 

XXXTI. 

"  Certes,"  sayd  he,  "hence  shall  I  never  rest, 
Till  I  that  Treachours  art  have  heard  and  tryde  : 
And  you.  Sir  Knight,  whose  name  mote  I  request. 
Of  grace  do  me  unto  his  cabin  guyde." 
"  I,  that  hight  Trevisan,"  quoth  he,  "  will  ryde. 
Against  my  liking,  backe  to  doe  you  grace  ; 
But  not  for  gold  nor  glee  will  I  abyde 
By  you,  when  ye  arrive  in  that  same  place  ; 

For  lever  had  I  die  then  see  his  deadly  face." 


Ere  long  they  come,  where  that  same  wicked  wight 
His  dwelling  has,  low  in  an  hollow  cave. 
Far  underneath  a  ci'aggy  cliff  ypight, 
Darke,  dolefull,  dreary,  like  a  greedy  grave. 
That  still  for  carrion  carcases  doth  crave  : 
On  top  whereof  ay  dwelt  the  ghastly  ov/le. 
Shrieking  his  balefull  note,  which  ever  drave 
Far  from  that  haunt  all  other  chearefuU  fowle  ; 

And  all  about  it  wandring  ghostes  did  wayle  and 
howle  : 

XXXIV. 

And  all  about  old  stockes  and  stubs  of  trees. 
Whereon  nor  fruit  nor  leafe  was  ever  seen. 
Did  hang  upon  the  ragged  rocky  knees  ; 
On  which  had  many  ^vretches  hanged  beene. 
Whose  carcases  were  scattred  on  the  greene. 
And  throwne  about  the  cliffs.     Arrived  there. 
That  bare-head  Knight,  for  dread  and  dolefull 
teene,  [neare ; 

Would    faine  have   fled,  ne    durst  approchen 

But  til'  other  forst  him  sta^'e,  and  comforted  in 
feare. 

XXXV. 

That  darkesome  cave  they  enter,  where  they  find 
That  cursed  man,  low  sitting  on  the  ground. 
Musing  full  sadly  in  his  suUein  mind  : 
His  griesie  lockes,  long  growen  and  unbound, 
Disordred  hong  about  his  shoulders  round. 
And  hid  his  face  ;  through  which  his  hollow  eyne 
Lookt  deadly  dull,  and  stared  as  astound  ; 
His  raw-bone  cheekes,  through  penurie  and  pine, 

Were  slu'onke  into  his  iawes,  as  he  did  never  dine. 


His  garment,  nought  but  many  ragged  clouts. 
With  thomes  together  pind  and  patched  was, 
Tiie  which  his  naked  sides  he  wrapt  abouts  : 
And  him  beside  there  lay  upon  the  gras 
A  dreary  corse,  whose  life  away  did  pas. 
All  wallowd  in  his  own  yet  luke-warme  blood. 
That  from  his  wound  yet  welled  fresh,  alas  ! 
In  which  a  rusty  knife  fast  fixed  stood. 

And  made  an  open  passage  for  the  gushing  flood. 


xxxri.  2. that  Treachours]  Treachour,  treachetour, 

traitor.     Gall,  tricheiir.   Cftov. 

xxxri.  9.  For  lever  had  I  die  ic]  I  had  rattier  die  tliaa 
&c.  Church. 

xxxTii.  3. ypight,]  Pif/ht  is  frequent  in  Spenser  for 

plai^d,  fixed.  Todd. 
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xxxvrr. 

Which  piteous  spectacle,  approving  trew 
The  wofuU  tale  that  Trevisan  had  told, 
Whenas  the  gentle  Redcrosse  Knight  did  vew  ; 
With  firie  zeale  he  burnt  in  courage  bold 
Him  to  avenge,  before  his  blood  were  cold  ; 
And  to  the  Villein  sayd  ;  "  Thou  damned  wight, 
The  authour  of  this  fact  we  here  behold, 
What  iustice  can  but  iudge  against  thee  right, 

With  thine  owne  blood  to  price  his  blood,  here  shed 
in  sight  I " 

XXXVII, 

"What  franticke  fit,"  quoth  he,  "hath  thus  dis- 
traught 

Thee,  foolish  man,  so  rash  a  doome  to  give  ? 

What  iustice  ever  other  judgement  taught. 

But  he  should  dye,  who  merites  not  to  live  ? 

None  els  to  death  this  man  despayring  drive 

But  his  owne  guiltie  mind,  deserving  death. 

Is  then  uniust  to  each  his  dew  to  give  ? 

Or  let  him  dye  that  loatheth  living  breath  ? 
Or  let  him  die  at  ease,  that  liveth  here  uneath  1 

xxxrx. 

"  Who  travailes  by  the  wearie  wandring  way, 
To  come  unto  his  wished  home  in  haste. 
And  meetes  a  ilood,  that  doth  his  passage  stay  ; 
Is  not  great  grace  to  helpe  him  over  past. 
Or  free  his  feet  that  in  the  myre  sticlie  fast  ? 
Most  envious  man,  that  grieves  at  neighbours 

good  ; 
And  fond,  that  ioyest  in  the  woe  thou  hast ; 
Why  wilt  not  let  him  passe,  tliat  long  hath  stood 

Upon  the  bancke,  yet  wilt  thy  selfe  not  pas  the 
flood? 

XL. 

."  He  there  does  now  enioy  etemall  rest        [crave. 
And  happy  ease,  which  thou  doest  want  and 
And  further  from  it  daily  wanderest : 
What  if  some  little  payne  the  passage  have. 
That  makes  frayle  flesh  to  feare  the  bitter  wave  ; 
Is  not  short  payne  well  borne,  that  bringes  long 

ease. 
And  layes  the  soule  to  sleepe  in  quiet  grave  ? 
Sleepe  after  toyle,  port  after  stormie  seas. 

Ease  after  warre,  death  after  life,  does  greatly 
please." 

XLI. 

The  Knight  much  wondred  at  his  suddeine  wit. 
And  sayd  ;  "  The  terme  of  life  is  limited, 
Ne  may  a  man  prolong,  nor  shorten,  it  ; 
The  souldier  may  not  move  from  watchfull  sted. 
Nor  leave  his  stand  xmtill  his  captaiue  bed." 
"  Who  life  did  limit  by  Almightie  doome," 
Quoth  he,  "knowes  best  the  termes  established  ; 
And  he,  that  points  the  centonell  his  roome. 
Doth  license  him  depart  at  sound  of  morning 
droome. 


xxxvir.  9-  With  thing  owne  blood  to  price  his  blood,  &g.] 
That  is,  to  pay  the  price  of  his  blood  with  thine.  Ital. 
prezzare.    TJpton, 

xxxviii.  9. uneath  ?]    Scarcely.    Todd. 

xxxix.  4. to  helpe  him  over  past,]      That  is,  to 

help  him  pass  over  ;  past  for  pass,  because  of  the  rhyme. 
Church. 

Xxxix.  7.    And  fond,]    Foolish     tTprow. 

XLI.  1. ■  his  suddeine  wit,']  His  ready  wit.  Chitrch. 

XLI.  4. -/rom  watchfull  stud,'}     Place  or  station,  j   a 

word  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Spenser.    Todd. 


"Is  not  His  deed,  what  ever  thing  is  donne 
In  heaven  and  earth  ?  Did  not  He  all  create 
To  die  againe  I  All  ends,  that  was  begonne : 
Their  times  in  His  etemall  booke  of  fate 
Are  written  sure,  and  have  their  certein  date. 
Wlio  then  can  strive  with  strong  necessitie. 
That  holds  the  world  in  his  still  ehauuging  state , 
Or  shunne  the  death  ordaynd  by  destinie  ! 

When  houi'e  of  death  is  come,  let  none  aske  whence, 
nor  why. 


"  The  lenger  life,  I  wote  the  greater  sin  ; 
The  greater  sin,  the  greater  punishment : 
All  those  great  battels,  which  thou  boasts  to  win 
Through  strife,  and  blood-shed,  and  avengement, 
Now  praysd,  hereafter  deare  thou  shalt  repent : 
For  life  must  life,  and  blood  must  blood,  repay. 
Is  not  enough  thy  evill  life  forespent  ? 
For  he  that  once  hath  missed  the  right  way, 

The  further  he  doth  goe,  the  furtlier  he  doth  sti'ay. 


"  Then  doe  no  further  goe,  no  further  stray  ; 
But  here  ly  downe,  and  to  thy  rest  betake, 
Th'  ill  to  prevent,  that  life  ensewen  may. 
For  what  hath  life,  that  may  it  loved  make. 
And  gives  not  rather  cause  it  to  forsake  ? 
Feare,  sicknesse,  age,  losse,  labour,  sorrow,  strife, 
Payne,  hunger,   cold  that  makes  the  heart  to 
And  ever  fickle  fortune  rageth  rife  ;       [quake  ; 

All  which,  and  thousands  mo,  do  make  a  loathsome 
fife. 


"  Thou,  wretched  man,  of  death  hast  greatest  need, 
If  in  true  ballaunce  thou  wilt  weigh  thy  state  ; 
For  never  Knight,  that  dared  warhke  deed. 
More  luckless  dissaventures  did  amate  : 
Witnes  the  dungeon  deepe,  wherein  of  late 
Thy  life  shutt  up  for  death  so  oft  did  call ; 
And  though  good  lueke  prolonged  hath  thy  date. 
Yet  death  then  would  the  like  mishaps  forestall. 

Into  the  which  hereafter  thou  maist  happen  fall. 


"  Why  then  doest  thou,  O  man  of  sin,  desire 
To  draw  thy  dayes  forth  to  their  last  degree  1 
Is  not  the  measm'e  of  thy  sinfull  hire 
High  heaped  up  with  huge  iniquitee. 
Against  the  day  of  wrath,  to  burden  thee  ! 
Is  not  enough,  that  to  this  Lady  mild 
Thou  falsed  hast  thy  faith  with  periuree. 
And  sold  thy  selfe  to  serve  Duessa  vUd, 

With  whom  in  all  abuse  thou  hast  thy  selfe  defild  I 


"  Is  not  He  iust,  that  all  this  doth  behold 

From  highest  heven,  and  beares  an  equall  eie  I 

Shall  He  thy  sins  up  in  His  knowledge  fold. 

And  guilty  be  of  thme  impietie ! 

Is  not  His  law,  Let  every  sinner  die. 

Die  shall  all  flesh  ?     What  then  must  needs  be 

Is  it  not  better  to  doe  willinglie,  [donne. 


XLV.  4.  More  luckless  dissaventures  did  amate  :]  D'isa' 
ventures,  misfortunea  Span.  Desveniura.  Ital.  Disav- 
Ventura.  Amate  is  here  used  by  Spenser  in  the  sense  o( 
subdue  or  daunt.  Todd. 

xLvj.  7.  Thou  falsed  haH^TIaslbroke,  madc/alse.VeTO»- 
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Then  linger  till  theglasbe  all  out  ronne  1 
Death  is  the  end  of  woes :      Die  soone,  0  Fai-ies 
Sonne." 


The  Knight  was  much  enmored  with  his  speaeh. 
That  as  a  swords  poynt  through  his  hart  did  perse, 
And  in  his  conscience  made  a  secrete  breach. 
Well  laiowing  trew  all  that  he  did  rehevse. 
And  to  his  fresh  remembraunce  did  reverse 
The  ugly  vew  of  his  deformed  crimes  ; 
That  all  his  manly  powres  it  did  disperse. 
As  he  were  charmed  with  inchaunted  rimes  ; 

That  oftentimes  he  quakt,  and  fainted  oftentimes. 


In  which  amazement  when  the  Miscreaunt 
Perceived  him  to  waver  weake  and  fraile. 
Whiles  trembling  horror  did  his  conscience  daunt, 
And  hellish  anguish  did  his  soule  assaile  ; 
To  drive  him  to  despaire,  and  quite  to  quaile, 
Hee  shewd  him  painted  in  a  table  plains 
The  damned  ghosts,  that  doe  in  toi-ments  waile. 
And  thousand  feends,  that  doe  them  endlesse 
.paine 

With  fire  and  brimstone,  which  for  ever  shall  re- 
maine. 

L. 

The  sight  whereof  so  throughly  him  dismaid. 
That  nought  but  death  before  his  eies  he  saw, 
And  ever  burning  wrath  before  him  laid, 
By  righteous  sentence  of  th'  Almighties  law. 
Then  gan  the  Villein  him  to  overcraw. 
And  brought  raito  him  swords,  ropes,  poison,  fire. 
And  all  that  might  him  to  perdition  draw  ; 
And  bad  him  choose,  what  death  he  would  desire  : 

For  death  was  dew  to  him,  that  had  provokt  Gods 


But,  whenas  none  of  them  he  saw  him  take. 
He  to  him  raught  a  dagger  sharpe  and  keene. 
And  gave  it  him  in  hand  :  his  hand  did  quake 
And  tremble  like  a  leafe  of  aspin  greene, 
And  troubled  blood  through  his  pale  face  was  seene 
To  come  and  goe,  with  tidings  from  the  heart, 
As  it  a  ronning  messenger  had  beene. 
At  last,  resolv'd  to  work  his  finall  smart, 

He  Ufted  up  his  hand,  that  backe  againe  did  start. 

LTr. 
Which  whenas  Una  saw,  through  every  vaine 
The  erudled  cold  ran  to  her  well  of  life. 
As  in  a  swowne  :   but,  soone  reliv'd  agame. 
Out  of  his  hand  she  snatcht  the  cursed  knife. 
And  threw  it  to  the  ground,  enraged  rife, 
And  to  him  said  ;  "  Fie,  fie,  faint  hearted  Knight, 
What  meanest  thou  by  this  reprochfuU  strife  ? 

XLviil.   5.    did   reverse]    In   Hughes's   imperfect 

Glossary  to  Spenser,  we  find  reverse  (Lat.  reveri.ere)  to  re- 
turn. But  here  reverse  signifies,  not  to  return,  hut  to 
cause  to  return.  Jortin. 

xLix.  5.  to  quaile,]    Subdue,  altered  from  gurll, 

as  guayii  also  appears  to  he,P.  Q.  i.  viii.  14.  Belg.  quellen, 
subigere.  Qiiriiis  likewise  used  for  to  rffsiroy  or  JhVJ.  Todd. 

XLIX.  0.  in  a   tahle]    A   picture.    Lat.    Talula. 

Church. 

I,.  5 to  overcraw,]  Crow  over,  or  insult.     Fpelfc 

overcraw  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme.  Todd. 

Lii.  a. tut,  soone  reliv'd]  Brought  to  life  again. 


Is  this  the  battaile,  which  thou  vauntst  to  fight 
With   that    fire-mouthed    Dragon,   horrible    and 
bright  \ 

LIU. 

"  Come  ;  come  away,  fraile,  feeble,  fleshly  wight, 
Ne  let  vaine  words  bewitch  thy  manly  hart, 
Ne  divelish  thoughts  dismay  thy  constant  spright : 
In  heavenly  mercies  hast  thou  not  a  part  ? 
Why  shouldstthou  then  despeire,that  chosen  art  \ 
Where  iustice  growes,  there  grows  eke  greater 
grace,  [smart. 

The    which  doth  quench    the  brond   of  hellish 
And  that  accurst  hand-writing  doth  deface  : 

Arise,  sir  Knight ;   arise,  and   leave   this   cursed 
place." 

I,IV. 

So  up  he  rose,  and  thence  amounted  stroight. 
Which  when  the  Carle  beheld,  and  saw  his  guest 
Would  safe  depart,  for  all  his  subtile  sleight  ; 
He  chose  an  halter  from  among  the  rest. 
And  with  it  hong  himselfe,  unbid,  unblest. 
But  death  he  could  not  worke  himselfe  tliereby ; 
For  thousand  times  he  so  himselfe  had  drest. 
Yet  nadielesse  it  could  not  doe  him  die, 

Till  he  should  die  his  last,  that  is,  eternally. 


CANTO  X. 

Her  faithful!  Knisht  faire  Una  brings 

To  House  of  Holincsse ; 
Where  he  is  taupht  repentaunce,  and 

The  way  to  hevenly  hlesee. 


What  man  is  he,  that  boasts  of  fleshly  miglit 
And  vaine  assurance  of  mortality. 
Which,  all  so  soone  as  it  doth  come  to  fight 
Against  spiri'tuall  foes,  yields  by  and  by. 
Or  from  the  fielde  most  cowardly  doth  fly  ! 
Ne  let  the  man  ascribe  it  to  his  skill. 
That  thorough  grace  hath  gained  victory  : 
If  any  strength  we  have,  it  is  to  ill  ; 

But  all  the  good  is  Gods,  both  power  and  elte  will. 


By  that  which  lately  hapned,  Una  saw 

That  this  her  Knight  was  feeble,  and  too  faint ; 
And  all  his  sinewes  woxen  weake  and  raw. 
Through  long  enpi-isonment,  and  hard  constramt. 
Which  he  endured  in  his  late  restraint. 
That  yet  he  was  unfitt  for  bloody  fight. 
Therefore  to  cherish  him  with  diets  daint. 
She  cast  to  bring  him,  where  he  chearen  might. 

Till  he  recovered  had  his  late  decayed  plight. 

frr. 
There  was  an  auncient  House  not  far  away, 
Renowmd  throughout  the  world  for  sacred  lore 
And  pm-e  unspotted  life  :  so  well,  they  say. 
It  governd  was,  and  guided  evermore. 
Through  wisedome  of  a  Matrone  grave  and  hore  ; 
Whose  onely  ioy  was  to  relieve  the  needes 

Liv.  2. tlie  Carle]  The  Churl.    A  word  often  used 

hy  Spenser.  Todd. 

Liv.   S. •  unhid,]    Without    saying  his   prayer.^. 

Chaucer  uses  hede,  to  pray.  Thus  Beads-men  are  prayer- 
men.    Anglo-Sax.  Biddan,  orare.    Upton. 

II.    8. where    he    chearen  might,]     "  Where   Uo 

chearen  might,"  I  e.  where  he  might  be  chearei.  UiTo.v. 
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Of  wretched  soules,  and  helpe  tlie  helpelesse  pore ; 
All  night  she  spent  in  bidding  of  her  bedes, 
And  all  the  day  in  doing  good  and  godly  deedes. 

IV. 

Dame  Cielia  men  did  her  call,  as  thought 
From  heaven  to  come,  or  thether  to  arise  ; 
The  mother  of  three  Daughters,  well  upbrought 
In  goodly  thewes,  and  godly  exercise  : 
The  eldest  two,  most  sober,  chast,  and  wise, 
Fidelia  and  Speranza,  Virgins  were  ; 
Though  spousd,  yet  wanting  wedlocks  solemnize  ; 
But  faire  Charissa  to  a  lovely  fere 

Was  lincked,  and  by  him  had  many  pledges  dere. 

V. 

Arrived  there,  the  dore  they  find  fast  lockt  ; 
For  it  was  warely  watched  night  and  day. 
For  feare  of  many  foes  ;  but,  when  they  Imockt, 
The  porter  opened  unto  them  streight  way. 
He  was  an  aged  syre,  all  hory  gray. 
With  lookes  full  lowly  cast,  and  gate  full  slow. 
Wont  on  a  stafFe  his  feeble  steps  to  stay, 
Hight  Humilta.     They  passe  m,  stouping  low  ; 

For  sti'eight  and  narrow  was  the  way  which  he  did 
show. 

vr. 

Each  goodly  thing  is  hardest  to  begin  ; 
But,  entred  in,  a  spatious  court  they  see. 
Both  plaine  and  pleasaunt  to  be  walked  in  ; 
Where  them  does  meete  a  franckhn  faire  and  free. 
And  entertaines  with  comely  courteous  glee  ; 
His  name  was  Zele,  that  him  right  well  became: 
For  in  his  speaches  and  behaveour  hee 
Did  labour  lively  to  expresse  the  same. 

And  gladly  did  them  guide,  till  to  the  hall  they 
came. 


There  fayrely  them  receives  a  gentle  squyre. 
Of  myld  demeanure  and  rare  courtesee. 
Right  cleanly  clad  in  comely  sad  attyre  ; 
In  word  and  deede  that  shewd  great  modestee. 
And  knew  his  good  to  all  of  each  degree  ; 
Hight  Reverence  :  He  them  with  speaches  meet 
Does  faire  entreat  ;  no  courting  nicetee. 
But  simple,  trew,  and  eke  unfained  sweet, 

A  s  might  become  a  squyi'e  so  great  persons  to  greet. 

virT. 

And  afterwardes  them  to  his  Dame  he  leades. 
That  aged  Dame,  the  Lady  of  the  place. 
Who  all  this  while  was  busy  at  her  beades  ; 
Which  doen,  she  up  arose  with  seemely  grace. 
And  toward  them  full  matronely  did  pace. 
Where,  when  that  fairest  Una  she  beheld. 
Whom  well  she  Imew  to  spring  from  hevenly 
Her  heart  with  ioy  unwonted  inly  sweld,    [race. 

As  feeling  wondrous  comfort  in  her  weaker  eld  : 


IV.  8. to  a  lovely  fere]  Fere  is  here  employed  for 

husband,  asin  Chaucer  it  is  useil  for  wife.    Todd. 

vr.  4.  a  franeklin  faire  and  free,']  A  fravcklin  is 

a  person  of  some  distinction  in  our  ancient  history.  He 
m^kes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  Chaucer;  and  his  mazmere 
bespealc  his  wealth.    Todd. 

vir.  3.  in  comely  sad  attyre ;"}  In  grave,  decent, 

attyre.    Todd. 

vM.  5.  And  knew  his  good  iic.]  That  is,  he  knew  how  to 
behave  himself,  or  could  hehave  himself  suitably,  &c. 
Church, 


And,  her  embracing,  said  ;  "  0  happy  earth. 
Whereon  thy  innocent  feet  doe  ever  tread  ! 
Most  vertuous  Virgin,  bovue  of  hevenly  berth, 
That,  to  redeemc  thy  woofull  Parents  head 
From  tyrans  rage  and  ever-dying  dread. 
Hast  wandred  tliroughthe  world  now  long  a  day, 
Yett  ceassest  not  thy  weary  soles  to  lead  ;   [way  1 
What  grace  hath  thee  now  hetlier  brought  tliia 

Or  doen  thy  feeble  feet  unweeting  hether  stray  % 


"  Straunge  thing  it  is  an  errant  Knight  to  see 
Here  in  this  place  ;  or  any  other  wight, 
That  hether  turnes  his  steps  :  So  few  there  bee. 
That  chose  the  narrow  path,  or  seeke  tlie  right ! 
All  keepe  the  broad  high  way,  and  take  delight 
With  many  rather  for  to  goe  astray. 
And  be  partakers  of  their  evill  plight, 
Then  with  a  few  to  walke  the  rightest  way  : 

0  !  foolish  men,  why  hast  ye  to  your  own  decay !" 


"  Thy  selfe  to  see,  and  tyred  limbes  to  rest, 
0  Matrone  sage,"  quoth  she,  "  I  hether  came  ; 
And  this  good  Knight  his  way  with  me  addrest, 
Ledd  with  thy  prayses,  and  broad-blazed  fame. 
That  up  to  heven  is  blowne."   The  auncient  Dame 
Him  goodly  greeted  in  her  modest  guyse. 
And  enterteynd  them  both,  as  best  became. 
With  all  the  court'sies  that  she  could  devyse, 

Ne  wanted  ought  to  shew  her  bounteous  or  wise. 


Thus  as  they  gan  of  sondrie  thinges  devise, 
Loe  !  two  most  goodly  Virgins  came  in  place, 
Ylinked  arme  in  arme,  in  lovely  wise  ; 
With  countenance  demure,  and  modest  grace. 
They  numbred  even  steps  and  equall  pace  : 
Of  which  tlie  eldest,  that  Fidelia  hight. 
Like  simny  beames  threw  from  her  christall  fa<!e 
That  could  have  dazd  the  rash  beholders  sight. 

And  round  about  her  head  did  shine  like  hevena 
light. 

xiir. 

She  was  araied  all  in  lilly  white. 

And  in  her  right  hand  bore  a  cup  of  gold,         ' 
With  wine  and  water  fild  up  to  the  hight, 
In  which  a  serpent  did  himselfe  enfold. 
That  horrour  made  to  all  that  did  behold  ; 
But  she  no  whitt  did  chaunge  her  constant  mood  : 
And  m  her  other  hand  she  fast  did  hold     [blood ; 
A  Booke,  that  was  both  signd  and  seald  with 

Wherein   darke   thmgs    were  writt,  hard  to  be 
understood. 

XIV. 

Her  yoimger  sister,  that  Speranza  hight. 
Was  clad  in  blew,  that  her  beseemed  well ; 
Not  all  so  chearefull  seemed  she  of  sight. 
As  was  her  sister  ;  whether  dread  did  dwell 
Or  anguish  in  her  hart,  is  hard  to  tell : 
Upon  her  arme  a  silver  anchor  lay. 
Whereon  she  leaned  ever,  as  befell ; 
And  ever  up  to  heven,  as  she  did  pray, 

Her  stedfast  eyes  were  bent,  ne  swarved  other  way 


They,  seeing  Una,  towardes  her  gan  wend. 
Who  them  encounters  with  like  courtesee  ; 
Many  kind  speeches  they  betweene  them  spend 
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And  greatly  ioy  each  other  for  to  see  : 
Then  to  the  Knight  with  shamefast  modestie 
They  turne  themselves,  at  Unaes  nieeke  request, 
And  him  salute  with  well  beseeming  glee  ; 
"Who  faire  them  quites,  as  him  beseemed  loest. 
And  goodly  gan  discoiu'se  of  many  a  noble  gest. 

XVJ. 

Tlien  Una  thus  ;  "  But  she,  your  sister  deare, 
The  deare  Charissa,  where  is  she  become  ? 
Or  wants  she  health,  or  busie  is  elswhere  ?" 
"  Ah  !  no,"  said  they,  "  but  forth  she  may  not 

come  ; 
For  she  of  late  is  hghtned  of  her  wonibe,  [more,  i 
And  hath   encreast  the   world  with   one  Sonne 
That  her  to  see  should  be  but  troublesome." 
"  Indeed,"  quoth  she,  "  that  should  her  trouble 
sore  ; 

But  thanlit   be  God,  and  her  encrease  so  ever- 
more 1" 

xvti. 

Then  said  the  aged  Ccslia  ;  "  Deare  dame. 
And  you,  good  Sir,  I  wote  that  of  yom'e  toyle 
And  labors  long,  through  which  ye  hetlier  came, 
Ye  both  forweaxied  be  :  therefore  a  wliyle 
I  read  you  rest,  and  to  your  bowres  recoyle." 
Then  called  she  a  gi-oome,  that  forth  him  ledd 
Into  a  goodly  lodge,  and  gan  despoile 
Of  puissant  ai-mes,  and  laid  in  easie  bedd  : 

His  name  was  meeke  Obedience  rightfully  aredd. 

xvrir. 

Now  when  their  wearie  limbes  with  kuidly  rest. 
And  bodies  were  refresht  with  dew  repast, 
Fayre  Una  gan  Fidelia  fayre  request, 
To  have  her  Knight  into  her  Schoolehous  plaste, 
That  of  her  heavenly  learning  he  might  taste. 
And  heare  the  wisedom  of  her  woi'des  divine. 
She  graunted  ;  and  that  Knight  so  much  agraste. 
That  she  him  taught  celestiall  discipline, 

And  opened  his  dull  eyes,  that  Mght  mote  in  them 
shine. 

xrx. 

And  that  her  sacred  Booke,  with  blood  ywritt. 
That  none  could  reade   except   she   did   them 
She  unto  him  disclosed  every  whitt  ;         [teach. 
And  heavenly  documents  thereout  did  preach. 
That  weaker  witt  of  man  covUd  never  reach  ; 
Of  God  ;  of  Grace  ;  of  lustice  ;  of  Free-will  ; 
That  wonder  was  to  heare  her  goodly  speach  : 
For  she  was  hable  with  her  wordes  to  kill, 
ind  rayse  againe  to  life  the  hart  that  she  did  tin-ill. 

XX. 

And,  when  she  list  poure  out  her  larger  spright. 
She  would  commaund  the  hasty  sunne  to  stay. 
Or  backward  tm-ne  his  course  from  hevenshight : 
Sometimes  great  hostes  of  men  she  could  dismay  ; 
Dry-shod  to  passe  she  parts  the  flouds  in  tway  ; 
And  eke  huge  mountaines  from  their  native  seat 


XV.  9.  mant/ a  noble  gest  2    Action,  av  Adeenlure. 

Todd. 

xvr.  2.  The  deare  Charissa,  where  is  she  become  ?]  The 
expression,  Where  is  she  hccomef  means,  where  is  she,  and 
what  is  become  of  lier?    Upton. 

xvit.  5.  I  TcaA  i/ourest,  and  toT/ourbotvres  TecoylG.1  I 
advise  you  to  repose  yourselves,  and  retire  to  your  cham- 
bers.    Recoyle,  Fr.  reciiler,  retire.    Chuhch. 

XVI, r.  7. so  muc/i  agraste,]     Shewed  him  so  much 

grace  and/avotir.    Ital.  aggratiare.    Upton. 


She  would  commaund  thomsolves  to  beare  away, 
And  throw  in  raging  sea  witli  roaring  threat  ; 
Almightie  God  her  gaA-e  such  powre  and  puissaunce 
great. 

KX[. 

The  faithfuU  Knight  now  grew  In  little  space. 
By  hearing  her,  and  by  her  sisters  lore. 
To  such  perfection  of  all  hevenly  grace. 
That  wretched  world  he  gan  for  to  abhore. 
And  mortall  life  gan  loath  as  thing  forlore, 
Greevd  with  remembrance  of  his  wicked  wayns. 
And  prickt  with  anguish  of  his  sinnes  so  sore. 
That  he  desirde  to  end  his  wretched  dayes  : 

So    much    the    dart    of    sinful!    guilt  the   soule 
dismayes  ! 

xxri. 

But  wise  Speranza  gave  him  comfort  sweet. 
And  taught  him  how  to  take  assured  hold 
Upon  her  3'i\er  anchor,  as  w;is  meet ; 
Els  has  his  sinnes  so  great  and  manifold 
Made  him  forget  all  that  Fidelia  told. 
In  this  distressed  doubtfull  agony. 
When  him  his  dearest  Una  did  behold 
Disdeining  life,  desh-ing  leave  to  dye. 

She  found  her  selfe  assayld  with  great  perplexity  ; 

XXIII. 

And  came  to  Ctelia  to  declare  her  smai't  ; 

Who  well  acquainted  with  that  commune  plight. 
Which  sinfuU  horror  workes  in  wounded  hart, 
Her  wisely  comforted  all  that  she  might, 
With  goodly  counsell  and  advisement  right  ; 
And  streightway  sent  with  carefuU  diligence. 
To  fetch  a  leach,  the  which  had  great  insight 
In  that  disease  of  grieved  conscience. 
And  well  could  cure  the  same  ;  his  name  was  Pa- 
tience, 

xxrv. 
Who,  comming  to  that  sowle-diseased  Knight, 
Could  hardly  him  mtreat  to  tell  his  grief : 
Which  knowne,  and  all,  that  noyd  his  heavie 

spright. 
Well  searcht,  eftsoones  he  gan  apply  relief 
Of  salves  and  med'cines,  which  had  passing  prief; 
And  thereto  added  wordes  of  wondrous  might : 
By  which  to  ease  he  him  recured  brief. 
And  much  aswag'd  the  passion  of  his  phght. 
That  he  his  paine  endur'd,  as  seemmg  now  more 
light. 

XXV. 

But  yet  the  cause  and  root  of  all  his  ill. 
Inward  corruption  and  mfected  sin. 
Not  pm-g'd  nor  heald,  behind  remained  still. 
And  festring  sore  did  ranckle  yett  within. 
Close  creeping  twixt  the  marow  and  the  skin  : 
Which  to  extirpe,  he  laid  him  privily  ^ 
Downe  in  a  darksome  lowly  place  far  in. 
Whereas  he  meant  his  corrosives  to  apply. 
And  with  streight  diet  tame  liis  stubborne  malady. 

XXVI. 

In  ashes  and  sackcloth  he  did  array 

His  daintie  corse,  proud  humors  to  abate  ; 
And  dieted  with  fasting  every  day,  _ 
The  swelhng  of  liis  woundes  to  mitigate  ; 


xxiv.  5.  passing  prie/j-}  So,  in  St.  31,  "passing 

m-'we,"— surpassing,  extraordinary.    Church. 

XXV.  6.     ICfticAfo extirpe,]    Extirpate,  'Liit.  extir pare 
He  spells  it  near  the  French  ifliom,  sxtirper.    Upton. 
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And  made  him  pray  both  earely  and  eke  late  :     I 
And  ever,  as  superfluous  flesh  did  rott- 
Amendment  readie  still  at  h.'ind  did  w<..^t. 
To  pluck  it  out  with  pincers  fyrie  whott. 
That  soone  in  him  was  lefte  no  one  corrupted  iott. 

xxvir. 

And  bitter  Penaunce,  with  an  yron  whip. 
Was  wont  him  once  to  disple  every  day  : 
And  sharp  Remorse  his  hart  did  prick  and  nip. 
That  drops  of  blood  thence  Uke  a  well  did  play  : 
And  sad  Repentance  used  to  embay 
His  body  in  salt  water  smarting  sore, 
The  filthy  blottes  of  sin  to  wash  away. 
So  iu  short  space  they  did  to  health  restore 

The  Man  that  would  not  hve,buterstlayatdeathes 
dore. 

xxviri, 

[n  which  his  torment  often  was  so  great. 
That,  like  a  lyon,  he  would  cry  and  rore ; 
And  rend  his  flesh  ;  and  his  own  synewes  eat. 
His  owne  deare  Una,  hearing  evermore 
His  rueful!  shriekes  and  gronings,  often  tore 
Her  guiltlesse  garments  and  her  golden  heare. 
For  pitty  of  his  payne  and  anguish  sore  : 
Yet  all  with  patience  wisely  she  did  beare  ; 

For  well  she  wist  his  cryme   could  els  be  never 
cleare. 

XXIX. 

Whom,  thus  recover'd  by  wise  Patience 
And  trew  Repentaunce,  they  to  Una  brought ; 
Who,  ioyous  of  his  cured  conscience. 
Him  dearely  Idst,  and  fayrely  eke  besought 
Himselfe  to  chearish,  and  consuming  thought 
To  put  away  out  of  his  carefuU  brest. 
By  this  Charissa,  late  in  child-bed  brought. 
Was  woxen  strong,  and  left  her  fruitfuU  nest ; 

To  her  fayre  Una  brought  this  unacquainted  guest. 


She  was  a  woman  in  her  freshest  age. 
Of  wondrous  beauty,  and  of  bounty  rare, 
With  goodly  gi'ace  and  comely  personage. 
That  was  on  earth  not  easie  to  compare  ; 
Full  of  great  love  ;  but  Cupids  wanton  snare 
As  hell  she  hated  ;  chaste  in  worke  and  will ; 
Her  necke  and  brests  were  ever  open  bare. 
That  aye  thereof  her  babes  might  sucke  their  fill ; 

The  rest  was  all  in  yellow  robes  arayed  still. 

xxxr, 

A  multitude  of  babes  about  her  hong. 

Playing  their  sportes,  that  ioyd  her  to  behold  ; 
Whom  still  she  fed,  whiles  they  were  weake  and 

young. 
But  thrust  them  forth  still  as  they  wexed  old  : 
And  on  her  head  she  wore  a  tyre  of  gold, 
Adornd  with  gemmes  and  owches  wondrous  fayre. 
Whose  passing  price  uneath  was  to  be  told  : 
And  by  her  syde  there  sate  a  gentle  payre 

Of  turtle  doves,  she  sitting  in  an  y  very  chayre. 

XXXFT. 

The  luiight  and  Una  entring  fayre  her  greet. 
And  bid  her  ioy  of  that  her  happy  brood  ; 

XXVII.  2. .  to  disple  eveiy  day ;]    By  to  disple,  tli.it 

is,  to  disciple  or  discipline,  were  formerly  signified  the  peui- 
tentiiiry  whippings,  practised  among  the  monks ;  so  that  it 
is  here  applied  with  thegreatestpropriety.    T,  Wartopj. 

XXXI.  6.  Adornd  ivilh  ffemmes  and  iiwchea]  Oicches  lieTe 
seem  intended  for  Jewels.  Todd. 


Who  them  requites  with  court'sies  seeming  meet, 
And  entertaynes  with  friendly  chearefull  mood. 
Then  Una  her  besought,  to  be  so  good 
As  in  her  vertuous  rules  to  schoole  her  Knight, 
Now  after  all  his  torment  well  withstood 
In  that  sad  House  of  Penaunce,  where  his  spright 
Had  past  the  paines  of  hell  and  long-enduring  night. 

XXXIII. 

She  was  right  ioyous  of  her  iust  request ; 
And,  takmg  by  the  hand  that  Faeries  sonue, 
Gan  him  instruct  in  everie  good  behest. 
Of  Love  ;  and  Righteousnes  ;  and  Well  to  donne  ; 
And  Wrath  and  Hatred  warely  to  shonne. 
That  drew  on  men  Gods  hatred  and  his  wi'ath. 
And  many  soules  in  dolours  had  fordonne  : 
In  which  when  him  she  well  instructed  hath. 

From  thence  to  heaven  she  teacheth  him  the  ready 
path. 

xxxrv. 

Wherein  his  weaker  wandring  steps  to  guyde. 
An  auncient  Matrone  she  to  her  does  call. 
Whose  sober  lookes  her  wisedome  well  descryde  ; 
Her  name  was  Mercy  ;  well  knowne  over  all 
To  be  both  gratious  and  eke  hberall : 
To  whom  the  carefull  charge  of  him  she  gave. 
To  leade  aright,  that  he  should  never  fall 
In  all  his  waies  through  this  wide  worldes  wave  ; 

That  Mercy  in  the  end  his  righteous  soule  might  save. 

XXXV. 

The  godly  Matrone  by  the  hand  him  beares 
Forth  from  her  presence,  by  a  uai-row  way, 
Scattred  mth  bushy  thomes  and  ragged  brcares, 
Which  still  before  him  she  remov'd  away, 
That  nothmg  might  his  ready  passage  stay  : 
And  ever  when  his  feet  encombred  were, 
Or  gan  to  shrinke,  or  from  the  right  to  stray. 
She  held  him  fast,  and  firmely  did  upbeare  ; 

As  carefull  nourse  her  child  from  falling  oft  docs 
reare, 

XXXVI. 

Eftsoones  unto  an  holy  Hospitall, 

That  was  foreby  the  way,  she  did  him  brhig ; 
In  which  Seven  Bead-men,  that  had  vowed  all 
Their  hfe  to  service  of  high  heavens  King, 
Did  spend  then-  dales  iu  doing  godly  thing  : 
Their  gates  to  all  were  open  evermore. 
That  by  the  wearie  way  were  travelling  ; 
And  one  sate  wayting  ever  them  before. 

To  call  in  commers-by,  that  needy  were  and  pore 

XXXVII. 

The  First  of  them,  that  eldest  was  and  best. 
Of  all  the  house  had  charge  and  governement. 
As  guardian  and  steward  of  the  rest : 
His  office  was  to  give  entertainement 
And  lodging  unto  all  that  came  and  went ; 
Not  unto  such  as  could  him  fea.st  againe. 
And  double  quite  for  that  he  on  them  spent ; 
But  such,  as  want  of  harbour  did  constraine  : 

Those  for  Gods  sake  his  dewty  was  to  entertaine. 

xxxvii:. 
The  Second  was  as  almner  of  the  place  : 
His  office  was  the  himgi-y  for  to  feed, 

XXXII.  9.  Had  past]  I  should  suppose  past  is  here  used 
for  suffered.  hiLt.  passus.  Church. 

XXXIII.  4.  And  Well  to  donne  ,-]  That  is,  and  oJ 

Well  doing.  TJiton. 

XXXVII.  J. best,]   First  in  precedence  C.'iimcB. 
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And  thristy  give  to  drinke  ;  a  worke  of  grace  : 

He  feard  not  once  himselfe  to  be  in  need, 

Ne  car'd  to  hoord  for  those  whom  he  did  breede  : 

The  grace  of  God  he  layd  up  still  in  store. 

Which  as  a  stocke  he  left  unto  his  seede  : 

He  had  enough  ;  what  need  hini  cai-e  for  more  ? 

And  had  he  lesse,  yet  some  he  would  give  to  the 
poio. 

xxxix. 

The  Third  had  of  their  wardrobe  custody, 

In  which  were  not  rich  tyres,  nor  garments  gay. 

The  plumes  of  pride,  and  winges  of  vanity, 

But  clothes  meet  to  keep  keene  cold  away. 

And  naked  nature  seemely  to  aray  ; 

Witli  which  bare  wretched  wights  he  dayly  clad. 

The  images  of  God  in  earthly  clay  ; 

And,  if  that  no  spare  clothes  to  give  he  had, 

His  owne  cote  he  would  cut,  and  it  distribute  glad. 


The  Fourth  appointed  by  his  office  was 

Poore  prisoners  to  relieve  with  gratious  ayd. 
And  captives  to  redeeme  with  price  of  bras 
From  Turkes  and  Sarazins,  which   them   had 

stayd  : 
And  though  they  faulty  were,  yet  well  he  wayd. 
That  God  to  us  forgiveth  every  howre       [layd  ; 
Much  more  then  that  why  they  in  bands  were 
And  He,  that  harrowd  hell  with  heavie  stowre. 

The   faulty   soides  from    thence  brought  to   his 
heavenly  bowre. 

xLr. 
The  Fift  had  charge  sick  persons  to  attend. 

And  comfort  those  in  point  of  death  which  lay  ; 

For  them  most  needeth  comfort  in  the  end. 

When  Sin,  and  Hell,  and  Death,  doe  most  dismay 

The  feeble  soule  departing  hence  away. 

All  is  but  lost,  thatUving  we  bestow, 

If  not  well  ended  at  our  dying  day. 

0  man  !  have  mind  of  that  last  bitter  throw  ; 
For  as  the  tree  does  fall,  so  lyes  it  ever  low. 


The  Sixt  had  charge  of  them  now  being  dead. 
In  seemely  sort  their  corses  to  engrave. 
And  deck  widi  dainty  flowres  their  brydall  bed, 
That  to  theb  heavenly  Spouse  both  sweet  and 
brave  [save. 

They  might  appeare,  when  He  their  soules  shall 
The  wondrous  workmanship  of  Gods  owne  mould. 
Whose  face  He  made  all  beastes  to  feare,  and  gave 
All  in  his  hand,  even  dead  we  honour  should. 

Ah,  dearest  God,  megi-aunt,  I  dead  be  not  defould  ! 

xLnr. 

The  Seventh,  now  after  death  and  bm-iall  done. 
Had  charge  the  tender  orphans  of  the  dead 
And  wydowes  ayd,  least  they  should  be  undone  : 
In  face  of  iudgement  he  their  right  would  plead, 

Ne  ought  the  powre  of  mighty  men  did  dread 

XL.  8. that  harrowd  hell]    Subdued  hell,   Todd. 

3(L[i.  2. to  CDgrave,]  loputirdo  thegrme,to  bury. 

Church. 
XLii.  7.  Whosefacehemadeallleastes  to  feare,  andpave 
All  in  his  hand,']  That  is,  i7ito  whose  hand  he 
ave  all.  T.  Warton. 

xLiii.  2. the  tender  orphans  of  the  dead 

And  wt/dowes  ayd,]  To  aid  the  tender  orphans  and 
widows  of  the  dead.  Ciu'Rch. 


In  their  defence  ;  nor  would  for  gold  or  fee 
Be  wonne  their  rightful!  causes  downe  lo  tread  ; 
And,  when  they  stood  in  most  necessitee. 
He  did  supply  their  want,  and  gave   them  ever 
free. 

XLIV. 

There  when  the  Elfin  Knight  arrived  was. 

The  first  and  chiefest  of  the  Seven,  whose  care 
Was  guests  to  welcome,  towardes  him  did  pas  ; 
Where  seeing  Mercie,  that  his  steps  upbare 
And  alwaies  led,  to  her  with  reverence  rare 
He  humbly  louted  in  meeke  lowlinesse. 
And  seemely  welcome  for  her  did  prepare  : 
For  of  their  Order  she  was  Patronesse, 

Albe  Charissa  were  their  chiefest  Founderesse. 


There  she  awhile  him  stayes,  himselfe  to  rest. 
That  to  the  rest  more  hable  he  might  bee  : 
Diu'ing  which  time,  in  every  good  behest. 
And  godly  worke  of  Almes  and  Charitee, 
Shee  him  instructed  with  great  industree. 
Shortly  therein  so  perfect  he  became. 
That,  from  the  first  unto  the  last  degree. 
His  mortall  Ufe  he  learned  had  to  frame 

In  holy  righteousnesse,  without  rebuke  or  blame. 


Thence  forward  by  that  painfull  way  they  pas 
Forth  to  an  Hill,  that  was  both  steepe  and  hy  ; 
On  top  whereof  a  sacred  Chappell  was. 
And  eke  a  litle  Hermitage  thereby. 
Wherein  an  aged  holy  man  did  lie, 
That  day  and  night  said  his  devotion, 
Ne  other  worldly  busines  did  apply  : 
His  name  was  Hevenly  Contemplation  ; 
Of  God  and  goodnes  was  his  meditation. 


Great  grace  that  old  man  to  him  given  had  ; 
For  God  he  often  saw  from  heavens  bight  : 
All  were  his  earthly  eien  both  blunt  and  bad. 
And  through  great  age  had  lost  their   kindly 
sight,  [spright. 

Yet  wondrous    quick    and    persaunt  was    his 
As  eagles  eie,  that  can  behold  the  sunne. 
That  Hill  they  scale  with  all  their  powre  and 

might. 
That  his  fraile  thighes,  nigh  weary  and  fordonne, 

Gan  fade  ;  but,  by  her  helpe,  the  top  at  last  he 


There  they  doe  fiude  that  godly  aged  Sire, 

With  snowy  lockes  adowne  his  shoulders  shed  ; 
As  hoary  frost  with  spangles  doth  attire 
The  mossy  braunches  of  an  oke  halfe  ded. 
Each  bone  might  through  his  body  well  be  red. 
And  every  sinew  scene,  through  his  long  fast : 
For  nought  he  car'd  his  carcas  long  unfed  ; 
His  mind  was  full  of  spirituall  repast, 

And  pyn'd  his  flesh  to  keep  his   body  low  and 
chast. 

XLrx. 
Who,  when  these  two  approching  he  aspi4e, 
At  their  first  presence  grew  agrieved  sore, 

XLVI.  7. did  apply  :]    Mind.    Church. 

xLvii.  9. by  her  helpe,]    That  i",  tlirough  mercy. 

Church. 
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Tliat  forst  him  lay  his  hevenly  thoughts  aside  ; 
And  had  he  not  that  Dame  respected  more, 
Whom  highly  he  did  reverence  and  adore. 
He  would  not  once  have  moved  for  the  Knight. 
They  him  saluted,  standing  far  afore  ; 
Who,  well  them  greeting,  humbly  did  requight. 
And  asked,  to  what  end  they  clomb  that  tedious 
hight  ? 

L. 

"  What  end,"  quotli  she, "  should  cause  us  take  such 
paine. 
But  that  same  end,  which  every  living  -mght 
Should  make  his  marke,  high  heaven  to  attaine  i 
Is  not  from  hence  the  way,  that  leadeth  right 
To  that  most  glorious  House,  that  glisti'eth  bright 
With  burning  starres  and  everli^^ng  fire, 
Whereof  the  keies  are  to  thy  hand  behight 
By  wise  Fideha  1  She  doth  thee  require. 

To  shew  it  to  this  Knight,  according  his  desire.'' 

LT. 

"  Thrise  happy  man,"  said  then  the  Father  grave, 
"  Whose  staggering  steps  thy  steady  hand  doth 

lead. 
And  shewes  the  way  his  sinfull  soule  to  save  1 
Who  better  can  the  way  to  heaven  aread 
Then  thou  thyselfe,  that  was  both  borne  and  bred 
In  hevenly  throne,  where  thousand  angels  shine  2 
Thou  doest  the  praiers  of  the  righteous  sead 
Present  before  the  Maiesty  Divine, 

And  His  avenging  wrath  to  clemency  incline. 


"  Yet,  since  thou  bidst,  thy  pleasm-e  shal  be  donne. 
Then  come.  Thou  man  of  earth,  and  see  the  way. 
That  never  yet  was  seene  of  Faries  Sonne  ; 
That  never  leads  the  traveller  astray, 
But,  after  labors  long  and  sad  delay, 
Brings  them  to  ioyons  rest  and  endlesse  blis. 
But  first  thou  must  a  season  fast  and  pray. 
Till  from  her  bands  the  spright  assoiled  is. 

And  have  her  strength  recur'd  from  fraile  infirm- 
itis." 

Lnr. 

That  done,  he  leads  him  to  the  highest  Mount ; 
Such  one,  as  that  same  mighty  Man  of  God, 
That  blood-red  billowes  like  a  walled  front 
On  either  side  disparted  with  his  rod. 
Till  that  his  army  dry-foot  through  them  yod, 
Dwelt  forty  daics  upon  ;  where,  writt  in  stone 
With  bloody  lettei-s  by  the  hand  of  God, 
The  bitter  doome  of  death  and  balefull  mone 

He    did   receive,   whiles  flashing  fire  about  him 
shone  : 

LIV. 

Or  like  that  sacred  Hill,  whose  head  full  hie, 
Adornd  with  fraitfull  olives  all  aro^vnd, 
Is,  as  it  were  for  endlesse  memory 
Of  that  deare  Lord  who  oft  thereon  was  fownd. 
For  ever  "with  a  flowring  girlond  cro\vnd  : 

xlix.  4 more,]    Grcathj.    Chuiich. 

L,  7. beliight]    Committed  or  enivustc<f.    Todd. 

L.  9. . according]  Granting.  Yt.  accorder.  Church. 

LI.  3.  And  sheiccs  theuiat/,'}  lie  should  have  said,  "And 
to  which  it  shewes  the  way."    T.  Warton. 

I,n.  8.  — , —  the  spright  assoiled  tj,]  Is  aiiio^vcd.  Fr. 
ahsoudre.    Often  thus  used  by  our  old  poets.    Tood. 

LIU.  3.^ hi ood-red  billowes]    So  he  calls  tha  w.avesof 

the  Red  Sea.    Jobiik. 


Or  like  that  pleasaunt  Mount,  that  is  for  ay 
Through  famous  poets  verse  each  where  reno^vnd, 
On  which  the  thrise  three  learned  Ladies  play 
Then-  hevenly  notes,  and  make  full  many  a  lovely 
lay. 

LV. 

Frora  thence,  far  off  he  unto  him  did  shew 
A  little  path,  that  was  both  steepe  and  long, 
Which  to  a  goodly  Citty  led  his  vew  ;      [sti-ong 
Whose  wals  and  towres  were  builded  high   and 
Of  perle  and  precious  stone,  that  earthly  tong 
Cannot  describe,  nor  ivit  of  man  can  tell ; 
Too  high  a  ditty  for  my  simple  song  ! 
The  Citty  of  the  Greate  King  hight  it  well, 

Wherein  eternall  peace  and  happinesse  doth  dwell 


As  he  thereon  stood  gazing,  he  might  see 
The  blessed  Angels  to  and  fro  descend 
From  highest  heven  in  gladsome  companee. 
And  with  great  ioy  into  that  Citty  wend. 
As  commonly  as  frend  does  with  his  frend. 
Whereat  he  wondred  much,  and  gau  enquere, 
What  stately  building  durst  so  high  extend 
Her  lofty  towTes  unto  the  starry  sphere. 

And  what  unknowen  nation  there  empeopled  were. 


"  Faire  Knight,"  quoth  he,  "  Hierusalem  that  is, 
The  New  Hierusalem,  that  God  has  built 
For  those  to  dwell  in,  that  are  chosen  his. 
His  chosen  people  purg'd  from  sinful  guilt 
With  pretious  blood,  which  cruelly  was  spilt 
On  cursed  tree,  of  that  unspotted  I«am, 
That  for  the  sinnes  of  al  the  world  was  kilt ; 
Now  are  they  Saints  all  in  that  Citty  sam. 

More  dear  unto  their  God  then  younglings  to  tlieir 
dam." 


"  Till  now,"  said  then  the  Knight,  "  I  weened  well, 
That  great  Cleopolis  where  I  have  beene. 
In  which  that  fairest  Fary  Queene  doth  dwell, 
The  fairest  citty  was  that  might  be  seene  ; 
And  that  bright  towre,  all  built  of  christall  clene, 
Panthea,  seemd  the  brightest  thing  that  waa  : 
But  now  by  proofe  all  otherwise  I  weene ; 
For  this  great  Citty  that  does  far  surpas, 

And  this  bright  Angels  towre  quite  dims  that  towre 
of  glas." 

LTX. 

"  Most  trew,"  then  said  the  holy  aged  man  ; 
"  Yet  is  Cleopolis,  for  earthly  frame, 
The  fairest  peece  that  eie  beholden  can  ; 
And  well  beseemes  all  Knights  of  noble  name, 
That  covett  in  th'  immortall  booke  of  fame 
To  be  eternized,  that  same  to  haunt. 
And  doen  their  service  to  that  soveraigne  Dame, 
That  glory  does  to  them  for  guerdon  grauut : 

For  she  is  hevenly  borne,  and  heaven  may  iustly 
vaunt. 

LX. 

"  And  thou,  faire  ymp,  sprong  out  from  Englisli 
How  ever  now  accompted  Elfins  sonue,      [rat'C, 


Lvl.  5 As  comuionly]    That  is,  in  as  loving  nn.i 

sociable  a  manner.  Cominonhj  has  here  the  .same  9en«e  a* 
the  LatiQ  word  commitnitcr ,  that  is,  together,  jitinUlt 
Church. 

Lix.  3.  The/aircst  peece]  Castle,  MiUdinfj.  CHuaclt. 
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Well  worthy  doest  thy  service  for  her  grace, 
To  aide  a  Virgin  desolate  fordonne. 
But  when  thou  famous  victory  hast  wonne, 
And  high  emongst  all  linights  hast  hong  thy 

shield. 
Thenceforth  the  suitt  of  earthly  conquest  shonne, 
And  wash  thy  hands  from  guilt  of  bloody  field  : 
For  blood  can  nought  but  sin,  and  wars  but  sorrows, 

yield. 

LXT. 

"  Then  seel;  this  path  that  I  to  thee  presage, 
Which  after  all  to  heaven  sliall  thee  send  ; 
Then  peaceably  tliy  painefuU  pilgrimage 
To  yonder  same  Hierusalem  doe  bend. 
Where  is  for  thee  ordaind  a  blessed  end  :    [see, 
For  thou  emongst  those  Saints,  whom  thou  doest 
Shall  be  a  Saiut,  and  thine  owne  Nations  Frend 
And  Patrone  :  Thou  Saint  George  shalt  called  bee, 

Saint  Gcorr/e  of  mery  Engldnd,  the  signe  of  victoree." 

I,XIT. 

"  Un%vorthy  wretch,"  quoth  he,  "  of  so  great  grace. 
How  dare  I  thinke  sucli  glory  to  attame  !  " 
"  These,  that  have  it  attaynd,  were  in  li!;e  cace," 
Quoth  he,  "  as  wretched,  and  liv'd  in  like  paine." 
"  But  deeds  of  armes  must  I  at  last  be  faine 
And  Ladies  love  to  leave,  so  dearely  bought  1" 
"  What  need  of  armes,  where  peace  doth  ay  re- 

maine," 
Said  he,  "  and  battailes  none  are  to  be  fought  ? 
As  for  loose  loves,  tliey'are  vaine.  and  vanish  into 

nought." 

LXIII. 

«  0  let  me  not,"  quoth  he, "  then  turne  againe 
Backe  to  the  world,  whose  ioyes  so  fruitlesse  are  ; 
But  let  me  here  for  ale  in  peace  remaine. 
Or  streightway  on  that  last  long  voiage  fare. 
That  nothing  may  my  present  hope  empare." 
"  That  may  not  be,"  said  he,  "  ne  maist  thou  yitt 
Forgoe  that  royal  Maides  bequeathed  care. 
Who  did  her  cause  into  thy  hand  committ, 

Till  from  her  cursed  foe  thou  have  her  freely  quitt." 

LXIV. 

"  Then  shall  I  soone,"  quoth  he, "  so  God  me  grace, 
Abett  that  Virgins  cause  disconsolate. 
And  shortly  back  returne  unto  this  place. 
To  walke  this  way  in  Pilgrims  poore  estate. 
But  now  aread,  old  Father,  why  of  late 
Didst  thou  behight  me  borne  of  Enghsh  blood. 
Whom  all  a  Faeries  sonne  doen  nominate  1  " 
«  That  word  shall  I,"  said  he,  "  avouchen  good, 

Sith  to  thee  is  unknowns  the  cradle  of  thy  brood. 

LXV. 

"  For  well  I  wote  thou  springst  from  ancient  race 
Of  Saxon  kinges,  that  have  with  mightie  hand. 
And  many  bloody  battailes  fought  in  place. 
High  reard  their  royall  throne  in  Britane  land. 
And  vanquisht  them,  unable  to  withstand  : 
From  thence  a  Faery  thee  unweeting  reft. 
There  as  thou  slepst  in  tender  swadling  band. 
And  her  base  Elfin  brood  there  for  thee  left : 

Such,  men  do  chaungelings  call,  so  chaung'd  by 
Faeries  thei't. 


"  Thence  she  thee  brought  into  this  Faery  lend, 
And  in  an  heaped  furrow  did  thee  hyde  ; 
Where  thee  a  ploughman  all  unweeting  fond. 
As  he  his  toylesome  teme  that  way  did  guyde. 
And  brought  thee  up  in  ploughmans  state  to  byde, 
Whereof  Georges  he  thee  gave  to  name  ; 
Till  prickt  with  courage,  and  thy  forces  pryde. 
To  Fary  court  thou  cam'st  to  seek  for  fame, 

And  prove  thy  puissant  armes,  as  seemes  thfe  best 
became." 

LXVII. 

"  0  holy  Sire,"  quoth  he,  "  how  shall  I  quight 
The  many  favours  1  with  thee  have  fownd. 
That  hast  my  Name  and  Nation  redd  aright. 
And  taught  the  way  that  does  to  heaven  bownd  !" 
This  saide,  adowne  he  looked  to  the  grownd 
To  have  returnd,  but  dazed  were  his  eyne 
Through    passing    brightnes,   which  did    quite 

confound 
His  feeble  sence,  and  too  exceeding  shyne. 

So    darke  are  earthly  thinges  compard  to  things 
divine  ! 

Lxvrri. 
At  last,  whenas  himselfe  he  gan  to  fynd. 
To  Una  back  he  cast  him  to  retyre  ; 
Who  him  awaited  still  with  pensive  myiid. 
Great  thankes,  and  goodly  meed,  to  that  good 

Syre 
He  thens  departing  gave  for  his  paynes  hyre. 
So  came  to  tjna,  who  him  ioyd  to  see  ; 
And,  after  litle  rest,  gan  him  desyre 
Of  her  Adventure  myndfull  for  to  bee. 
So  leave  they  take  of  Ctelia  and  her  Daughters 
three. 


ixi.  1. that  I  to  tltce  presage,]  Point  out  with  wy 

hand.    TheFrench  so  use  preja.(7er.  Church. 

Lxi.  9. the  eigne  o/  victoree.}  '1  lie  utord.    Sn.  in 

military  language,  Oie  counter-sign  forms  a  p.art  of  the 
Katch-viord  appniatctl  fortlieday.  Todd. 


CANTO  XI. 

The  Knipht  with  that  old  DragoQ  flghta 

Two  oayes  incessantly: 
The  third,  him  overthrowea ;  and  gayna 

Most  glorious  victory. 


High  time  now  gan  it  wex  for  Una  fayre 

To  thinke  of  those  her  captive  Parents  deare. 
And  their  forwasted  kingdom  to  repayre  : 
Whereto  whenas  they  now  approched  neare, 
With  hartie  wordes  her  Knight  she  gan  to  cheare, 
And  in  her  modest  manner  thus  bespake  ;  [deare, 
"Deare  Knight,  as  deare  as  ever  Knight  was 
That  all  these  sorrowes  suffer  for  my  sake. 

High  Heven  behold  the  tedious  toyle,  ye  for  me 
take  ! 

Tr. 

"  Now  are  we  come  unto  my  native  soyle. 

And  to  the  place  where  all  our  perilles  dwell  ; 
Here  hauntes  that  Feeud,  and  does  his  daily 

spoyle  ;. 
Therefore  henceforth  bee  at  your  keepmg  well. 
And  ever  ready  for  your  foeman  fell : 
The  sparke  of  noble  corage  now  awake, 
And  strive  your  excellent  selfe  to  excell : 

ixvr.  6.  n'herco/'Georgoahe  thee  i/are  to  name  ,-]  Oeorpo. 
in  tlie  (Jreelt  language  signifying  a  husbandman.  lIlTOti. 

Lxvu.  8. and  too  exceeding  shyne.]    Tlie  con- 

Btriiction  is,  "  Thrnngh  piissing  briglitnes,  and  too  exceed 
ing  Bhyne,  ivliich  did  quite  confoiiml  his  feeble  sence. 
Sh}/ne  is  used  as  a  sniistantive  fur  light.    CHlrRi.ii. 
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That  shall  ye  evermore  renowmed  make 
Above  all  linights  on  earth,  that  batteill  imdertake." 

HI. 

And  pointing  forth,  "  Lo  !  yonder  is,"  said  she, 
"  The  brasen  towre,  in  which  my  Parents  deare 
For  dread  of  that  huge  Feend  emprisond  be  ; 
Whom  I  from  far  see  on  the  walles  appeare. 
Whose  sight  my  feeble  soule  doth  greatly  cheare  : 
And  on  the  top  of  all  I  do  espye 
The  watchman  wayting  tydings  glad  to  heare  ; 
That,  0  my  parents,  might  I  happily 

Unto  you  brmg,  to  ease  you  of  your  misery  1" 

IV. 

With  that  they  heard  a  roaring  hideous  so^vnd. 
That  all  the  ayi-e  with  terror  filled  wyde. 
And  seemd  uueath  to  shake  the  stedfast  ground, 
Eftsoones  that  di'eadful  Dragon  they  espyde. 
Where  stretcht  he  lay  upon  the  sunny  side 
Of  a  great  hill,  himselfe  Uke  a  great  hill : 
But,  all  so  soone  as  he  from  far  descryde      [fill. 
Those  glistring  amies  tliat  heven  with  Ught  did 

He  rousd  himselfe  fuU  blyth,  and  hastned  them 
imtUI. 

V. 

Then  badd  the  Knight  his  Lady  yede  aloof, 
And  to  an  hill  herselfe  withdraw  a.syde  ;  [proof. 
From  wlience  she  might  behold  that  battailles 
And  eke  be  safe  from  daunger  far  descryde  : 
She  him  obayd,  and  turnd  a  little  wyde. — 
Now,  0  thou  sacred  Muse,  most  learned  dame, 
Fayre  ympe  of  Phoebus  and  Ins  aged  bryde, 
The  nourse  of  time  and  everlasting  fame. 

That  warlike  handes  ennoblest  with  immortail 


0,  gently  come  into  my  feeble  brest. 

Come  gently  ;  but  not  with  that  mightie  rage. 
Wherewith  the  martiall  troupes  thou  doest  infest, 
And  hartes  of  great  heroes  doest  enrage. 
That  nought  their  kindled  corage  may  aswage  : 
Soone  as  thy  dreadful!  trompe  begins  to  sownd, 
The  god  of  warre  with  his  flers  equipage 
Thou  doest  awake,  sleepe  never  he  so  sownd  ; 

And   scared   nations   doest    with    horror    steme 
astownd. 

vrr. 
Fayre  goddesse,  lay  that  fm-ious  fitt  asyde, 
Till  1  of  warres  and  bloody  Mars  doe  sing, 
And  Bryton  fieldes  with  Sarazin  blood  bedyde, 
Twixt  that  great  Faery  Q,ueenG  and  Paynim  King, 
That  with  their  horror  heven  and  earth  did  ring ; 
A  worke  of  labour  long,  and  endlesse  prayse  : 
But  now  a  while  lett  downe  that  haughtie  string. 


III.  8.  That,  0  my  ParentSt  might  I  &c.3    That  is,  the 
which  tydings.    Upton. 

IV.  3.  uneath]  So  all  the  editions-    I  suppose  it 

means  beneath,  and  is  a  contraction  for  underneath. 
Church. 

IV.  9. until!.]     UnIO'    Church. 

V.  1.  hU  Ladi/ye6eaIoo/,]  To  i/ede  is  to  ffo.    Tone 

V.  9.  That  warlike  l\aniies]  Handes  forpersons.   Church. 
vn.  1. that  furious  ^tf]    Fitt,  from  what  follows 

in  the  seventh  line  of"  this  stanza,  seems  to  be  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  musical  strain,  Todd. 

vrr.  7. iliat  haughtie   string,"]   That  high-tuned 

string.  So,  in  French,  Eaid-contre  is,  in  musick,  the 
Ciiwiter-lenor.  The  Italians  M^e  Alto  in  the  same  sense. 
'I  onD. 


And  to  my  tunes  thy  second  tenor  rayse. 
That  I  this  Man  of  God  his  godly  armes  maj 
blaze. 

VIII. 

By  this,  the  dreadful  Beast  drew  nigh  to  nan  1, 
Halfe  flying  and  halfe  footing  in  his  haste. 
That  with  his  largenesse  measm-ed  much  land. 
And  made  wide  shadow  under  his  huge  waste  ; 
As  mountaine  doth  the  valley  overcaste. 
Approching  nigh,  he  reared  high  afore 
His  body  monstrous,  horrible,  and  vaste  ; 
Which,  to  increase  his  wondrous  greatnes  more. 

Was  swoln  with  wiath    and  poyson,  and  with 
bloody  gore ; 

IX. 

And  over  all  with  brasen  scales  was  armd. 
Like  plated  cote  of  Steele,  so  couched  neare 
That  nought  mote  perce  ;  ne  might  his  corse  be 

harmd 
With  dint  of  swerd,  nor  push  of  pointed  speare : 
Which,  as  an  eagle,  seeing  pray  appeare. 
His  aery  plumes  doth  rouzc  full  rudely  dight ; 
So  sliaked  he,  that  horror  was  to  heare  : 
For,  as  the  clashing  of  an  armor  bright. 

Such  noyso  his  rouzed  scales  did  send  unto  the 
Knight. 

X. 

His  flaggy  winges,  when  forth  he  did  display. 
Were  like  two  sayles,  in  which  the  hollow  wynd 
Is  gathered  full,  and  worketh  speedy  way  : 
And  eke  the  pennes,  that  did  liis  pineons  bynd. 
Were  like  mayne-yai'des  with  flying  canvas  lynd ; 
With  which  whenas  him  list  the  ayre  to  beat. 
And  there  by  force  imwonted  passage  fynd. 
The  cloudes  before  him  fledd  for  terror  great. 

And  all  tlie  hevens  stood  still  amazed  with  his 
tlu-eat. 


His  huge  long  tayle,  wownd  up  in  hundred  foldes, 
Does  overspred  his  long  bras-scaly  back. 
Whose  wreathed  boughtes  when  ever  he  unfoldes, 
And  thick-entangled  knots  adown  does  slack, 
Bespotted  as  with  shieldes  of  red  and  blacke. 
It  sweepeth  all  the  land  behind  him  farre. 
And  of  three  furlongs  does  but  Utle  lacke  ; 
And  at  the  point  two  stinges  infixed  arre. 

Both  deadly  sharp,  that  sharpest  Steele  exceeden 
fan*e. 

XII. 

But  stinges  and  sharpest  Steele  did  far  exceed 
The  sharpnesse  of  his  cruel  rending  clawes : 
Dead  was  it  sure,  as  sure  as  death  indeed, 
What  ever  thing  does  touch  his  ravenous  pawes, 
Or  what  within  his  reach  he  ever  drawes. 
But  his  most  hideous  head  my  tongue  to  tell 
Does  tremble  ;  for  his  deepe  devouring  iawes 
Wyde  gaped,  like  the  griesly  mouth  of  liell. 

Through  which  into  his  dai'ke  abysse  all  ravin 
fell. 

IS.  1.    And  over  all  &c.]  That  is.  And  was  armd  all 
over  &c.  Church. 
IX. 5.  Which,]  WMchscttles.  Church. 

X.  2.  Were  like  two  sayles]  Sails  are  often  used  by  oui 
author  for  «!in(7».    T.  Warton. 

XI.  3.  Whose  wrealhed  him^Mea]  Twists  or  folds.  ToDi. 

XII.  \.  But  &c.]  The  construction  is.  Hut  the  sharpness*' 
of  his  cruell  rending  clawes  did  far  exceed  stinges  and 
sharpest  Steele.  Church. 
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And,  that  more  wondrous  wag,  in  either  iaw 
Three  x'anckes  of  yron  teeth  eurauuged  were, 
Tu  which  yett  ti'iclding  blood,  and  gobbets  X'aw, 
Of  late  devoured  bodies  did  appeare  ; 
That  sight  thereof  bi-edd  cold  congealed  feare  : 
Which  to  increase,  and  all  at  once  to  kill, 
A  cloud  of  smoothering  smoke,  and  sulphm-e  scare, 
Out  of  his  stinking  gorge  forth  steamed  still. 

That  all  the  ayre  about  with  smoke  and  stench  did 
fill. 

XIV. 

His  blazing  eyes,  like  two  bright  shining  shieldes. 
Did  burne  w  th  wrath,  and  sparkled  living  fyre  : 
As  two  broad  beacons,  sett  in  open  fieldes. 
Send  forth  their  flames  far  off  to  every  shyre. 
And  warning  give,  that  enemies  conspyre 
With  fire  and  sword  the  i-egion  to  invade  ; 
So  flam'd  his  eyne  with  rage  and  rancorous  yre  : 
But  far  within,  as  in  a  hollow  glade. 

Those   glaring  lampes    were   sett,    that    made   a 
dreadful!  shade. 


So  dreadfully  he  towardes  him  did  pas, 
ForeUfting  up  aloft  his  speckled  brest. 
And  often  bounding  on  the  brused  gi'as. 
As  for  gi-eat  ioyance  of  his  new  come  guest. 
Eftsoones  he  gan  advance  his  haughty  crest ; 
As  chauffed  bore  his  bristles  doth  upreare  ; 
And  shoke  his  scales  to  battaile  ready  drest, 
(That  made  the  Redcrosse  Knight  nigh  quake 
for  feare,) 

As  bidding  bold  defyamice  to  his  foeman  neare. 

XVI. 

The  Kuight  gan  fayrely  couch  his  steady  speare, 
And  fiersely  ran  at  him  with  rigorous  might : 
The  pointed  Steele,  arriving  rudely  theare. 
His  harder  hyde  would  nether  perce  nor  bight. 
But,  glamicing  by,  foorth  passed  forward  right : 
Yet,  sore  amoved  with  so  puissaunt  push. 
The  wrathfull  Beast  about  him  turned  hght. 
And  him  so  rudely,  passing  by,  did  brush 

With  his  long  tayle,  that  horse  and  man  to  ground 
did  rush. 

svrr. 

Both  horse  and  man  up  hghtly  rose  againe. 
And  fresh  encounter  towardes  him  addrest : 
But  th'  ydle  stroke  yet  backe  recoyld  in  vaine. 
And  found  no  place  liis  deadly  point  to  rest. 
Exceeding  rage  enflam'd  the  furious  Beast, 
To  be  avenged  of  so^  great  despight ; 
For  never  felt  his  imperceable  brest 
So  wondrous  force  from  hand  of  hving  wight ; 

Yet  had  he  prov'd  the  powre  of  many  a  puissant 
Knight. 

xviir. 

Tlien,  with  his  waving  wings  displayed  wydo, 
Himselfe  up  high  he  hfted  from  the  ground. 
And  with  strong  flight  did  forcibly  divyde 
The  yielding  ayre,  which  nigh  too  feeble  fomid 
Her  flitting  parts,  and  element  unsovmd. 
To  beare  so  great  a  weight :  He,  cuttmg  way 
With  his  broad  sayles,  about  him  soared  round  ; 
At  last,  low  stouping  withunweldy  sway, 

Snatcht  up  both  horse  and  man,  to   beare  them 
quite  away. 

xviii.  8. stoupinti']  A  term  in  falconiy,  when  a 


Long  he  them  bore  above  the  subject  plaine, 
So  far  as  ewghen  bow  a  shaft  may  send  ; 
Till  struggling  strong  did  him  at  last  constraine 
To  let  them  downe  before  his  flightiis  end  : 
As  hagard  hauke,  presuming  to  contend 
With  hardy  fowle  above  his  liable  might. 
His  wearie  pounces  all  in  vame  doth  spend 
To  trusse  the  pray  too  heavy  for  his  flight ; 

Which,  comming  down  to  ground,  does  free  itselfa 
by  fight. 

XX. 

He  so  disseized  of  his  gryping  grosse. 

The  Knight  his  thrillaut  speare  again  assayd 
In  his  bras-plated  body  to  embosse,  [layd  ; 

And  three  mens  strength  unto  the  stroake  he 
Whei-ewith  the  stiffe  beame  quaked,  as  aff'rayd, 
And  glauncing  from  his  scaly  necke  did  glyde 
Close  under  his  left  wing,  then  broad  displayd  : 
The  percing  Steele  there  wrought  a  wound  full 

wyde, 
That  with  the  uncouth  smart  the  Monster  lewdly 

cryde. 

XXI. 

He  cryde,  as  raging  seas  are  wont  to  rore, 

When  wintry  storme  his  wrathful  wreck  does 

thi'cat  ; 
The  roUmg  billowes  beate  the  ragged  shore. 
As  they  the  earth  would  shoulder  from  her  seat ; 
And  greedy  gulfe  does  gape,  as  he  would  eat 
His  neighbour  element  in  his  revenge  : 
Then  gin  the  blustring  brethren  boldly  threat 
To  move  the  world  from  off  his  stedfast  henge. 

And  boystrous  battaile  make,  each  other  to  avenge. 


The  steely  head  stuck  fast  still  in  his  flesh. 

Till  with  his  cruell  clawes  he  snatcht  the  wood. 
And  quite  asunder  broke  :  Forth  flowed  fresh 
A  gushing  river  of  blacke  gory  blood. 
That  drowned  all  the  land,  whereon  he  stood  ; 
The  streame  thereof  would  drive  a  water-mill : 
Trebly  augmented  was  his  furious  mood 
With  bitter  sence  of  his  deepe  rooted  ill. 

That  flames  of  fire  he  threw  forth  from  his  large 
nosethrill. 

XXIII. 

His  hideous  tayle  then  hurled  he  about, 

And  therewith  all  en\vi-apt  the  nimble  thyes 
Of  his  froth-fomy  steed,  whose  courage  stout 
Striving  to  loose  the  knott  that  fast  him  tyes, 


hawk,  being  upon  lier  wings,  bends  down  violently  to 
strike  the  fowl.  Chukch. 

XIX.  1,  ■ the  subject  plain,]   The  plain  beneath 

them.  Todd. 

XIX.  5. hagard  hauke,']  A  wildhawk.  Church. 

XIX.  6. ha.We  might,]  His  proyer  strength.    So  the 

Latin  word  habilis  signifies.  Church. 

XX.  1.  lie  so  disseized]  Dispossessed.   A  law  term.  Todd. 
XX.  3. . •  to  embosse,]  Enclose.    This  word  appears 

to  have  been  formerly  the  same  as  embox,  to  shut  or  close 
up  as  in  a  box.  The  sense,  therefore,  is,  The  Knight  en- 
deaviiured  to  shenlh,  or  lodge,  his  spear  ir  .he  Dragon's 
body.  TODi). 

XX.  9.  That  with  the  incouth  smart]  The  unusual  smart, 
hitherto  unknown  to  him.  Todd. 

XXII.  8. deepe  rooted  ill,]  That  is,  the  spcar-head 

whiiM  still  remained  inhisbody.  Church. 
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Hiraselfe  in  streighter  bandes  too  rash  iraplyes, 
That  to  the  ground  he  is  perforce  constraynd 
To  throw  his  ryder  ;  who  can  quickly  ryse 
From  oif  the  earth,  with  durty  biood  dislaynd  ; 
For  that  reproachful!  fall  right  fowly  he  disdaynd ; 

XXIV. 

And  fercely  tooke  his  trenchand  blade  in  hand, 
With  which  he  stroke  so  furious  and  so  fell. 
That  nothing  seemd  the  puissaunce  could  with- 
Upon  his  crest  the  hardned  yroii  fell ;     [stand : 
But  his  more  hardned  crest  was  armd  so  well. 
That  deeper  dint  therein  it  would  not  make  ; 
Yet  so  extremely  did  the  buffe  him  quell. 
That  from  thenceforth  he  shund  the  like  to  take, 

But,  when  he  saw  them  come,  he  did  them  still 
forsake. 

xx\'. 

The  Knight  was  wroth  to  see  his  stroke  beguyld. 
And  smot  againe  with  more  outrageous  might ; 
But  backe  againe  the  sparcling  Steele  recoyld. 
And  left  not  any  marke  where  it  did  light. 
As  if  in  adamant  rocke  it  had  beene  pight. 
The  Beast,  impatient  of  his  smarting  woimd 
And  of  so  fierce  and  forcible  despight. 
Thought  with  his  winges  to  stye  above  the  ground  ; 

But  his  late  wounded  wing  unserviceable  found. 

xxvr. 

Then,  full  of  grief  and  anguish  vehement. 
He  lowdly  brayd,  that  Uke  was  never  heard  ; 
And  from  his  wide  devouring  oven  sent 
A  flake  of  fire,  that,  ilasliing  in  his  beard. 
Him  all  amazd,  and  almost  made  afeard  : 
The  scorching  flame  sore  swinged  all  his  face. 
And  tlirough  his  armom*  all  his  body  seard. 
That  he  could  not  endure  so  cruell  cace, 

But  thought  his  armes  to  leave,  and  helmet  tri 
unlace. 

xxvrr. 

Not  that  great  champion  of  the  Antique  world. 
Whom  famous  poetes  verse  so  much  doth  vaunt. 
And  hath  for  twelve  huge  labours  high  extold. 
So  many  furies  and  sharpe  fits  did  hamit, 
When  him  the  poysoned  garment  did  enchaunt, 
Willi  Centaures  blood  and  bloody  verses  chai-md  ; 
As  did  this  Knighttwelve  thousand  dolours  daunt, 
Whom  fyrie  Steele  now  burnt,  that  erst  him  armd; 

That  erst  him  goodly  armd,  now  most  of  all  liim 
harmd. 


Faynt,  wearie,  sore,  emboyled,  grieved,  brent, 
With  heat,  toyle,  wounds,  armes,  smart,  and 

inward  fire. 
That  never  man  such  mischiefes  did  torment ; 
Death  better  were ;  death  did  he  oft  desire  ; 
But  death  will  never  come,  when  needes  require. 
Whom  so  dismayd  when  that  his  foe  beheld, 
He  cast  to  suffer  him  no  more  respire. 
But  gan  his  sturdy  steme  about  to  weld. 

And  him  so  sti'ongly  stroke,  that  to  the  ground 
him  feld. 


xxrw.  fi.  ■ 


-implies,]  Entangles,     Ital.  impUcare,  to 


xxrit.  7- *vJto  cnn  quicTtly  ryse]  That  is,  presently 

arnsc.    Canioygan,m'hc(jan.  Chiiuch. 

XXV.  It. to  stye]  Tojotir,  tn  aeeend-    T.  ^v.(i.^TnN 

xxvr.fi. '■ — swinged]  Vorsinf/eif,  or sindpett.  Chuhlsi. 

xxviTi.  8. his  sturdy  Btcmc']  Taih    Torn. 


It  fortuned,  (as  fayre  it  then  befell,) 

Behynd  his  backe,  unweeting  where  he  stood. 
Of  auncient  time  there  was  a  springing  Well, 
From  which  fast  trickled  forth  a  silver  flood, 
Full  of  great  vertues,  and  for  med'cine  good : 
Whylome,  before  that  cursed  Dragon  got 
That  happy  land,  and  all  with  innocent  blood 
Defyld  those  sacred  waves,  it  rightly  hot 

The  Well  of  Life  ;  ne  yet  his  vertues  had  forgot ! 


For  unto  life  the  dead  it  could  restore. 

And  guilt  of  sinfull  crimes  cleane  wash  away  ; 
Those,  that  with  sicknesse  were  infected  sore. 
It  could  recure  ;  and  aged  long  decay 
Renew,  as  one  were  borne  that  very  day. 
Both  Silo  this,  and  lordan,  did  excell. 
And  th'  English  Bath,  and  eke  the  German  Span; 
Ne  can  Cephise,  nor  Hebrus,  match  this  Well : 

Into  the  same  the  Knight  back  overthrowen  feU. 


Now  gan  the  golden  I'hoebus  for  to  steepe 
His  fierie  face  in  billowes  of  the  west. 
And  his  faint  steedes  watred  in  ocean  deepe. 
Whiles  from  their  ioumall  labours  they  did  rest ; 
When  that  infernall  Monstei',  having  kest 
His  wearie  Foe  into  that  living  Well, 
Can  high  advaunce  his  broad  discoloured  brest 
Above  his  wonted  pitch,  with  countenance  fell. 

And  clapt  his  yron  wings,  as  victor  he  did  dwell, 

XXXTT. 

Which  when  his  pensive  Lady  saw  from  farre, 
Great  woe  and  sorrow  did  her  soule  assay. 
As  weening  that  the  sad  end  of  the  warre  ; 
And  gan  to  Highest  God  entirely  pray 
That  feared  chaunce  from  her  to  turne  away  : 
With  folded  hands,  and  knees  full  lowly  bent. 
All  night  she  watcht ;  ne  once  adowne  would  lay 
Her  dainty  limbs  in  her  sad  dreriment, 

But  praying  still  did  wake,  and  waking  did  lament. 

xxxrii. 

Tlie  morrow  next  gan  earely  to  appeare. 
That  Titan  rose  to  runne  his  d^ly  race  ; 
But  earely,  ere  the  morrow  next  gan  reare 
Out  of  the  sea  faire  Titans  deawy  face. 
Up  rose  the  gentle  Virgin  from  her  place. 
And  looked  all  about,  if  she  might  spy 
Her  loved  Knight  to  move  his  manly  pace : 
For  she  had  great  doubt  of  his  safety, 

Since  late  she  saw  him  fall  before  his  enimy. 


At  last  she  saw,  where  he  upstarted  brave 
Out  of  the  Well  wherein  he  drenched  lay  : 
As  eagle,  fresh  out  of  the  ocean  wave. 
Where  he  hath  lefte  his  plumes  all  hory  gray, 
And  deckt  himselfe  with  fethers  youthly  gay. 
Like  eyas  hauke  up  mounts  unto  the  sides, 

XXIX.   g. U  rightly  hot]    Was  named,    ealleil 

Upton. 

XXXI.   4. their  ioiimnll  labours'}   Their    daily 

liiboui'S.  Yr.  journal.  Theltaliansuse  theiidvGrbpiornaJ. 
wente  for  daily.    Todd. 

XXXI.  9. as  victor  he  did  dwell.]  As  if  he  re- 
mained victor.    Todd. 

XXXIV.  6.  if'fre  eyiis  Jiauke']  l/njlcdgetlf  from  the  ola 
I'.nRlisl]  word  c?/,  an  Cflff,    Church. 
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His  newly-budded  pineons  to  assay, 
And  marveiles  at  himselfe,  stil  as  he  flies  : 
So  new  this  new-borne  Knight  to  battell  new  did 
rise. 

XXXV 

Whom  when  the  damned  Feend  so  fresh  did  spy. 
No  wonder  if  lie  wondred  at  the  sight. 
And  doubted  whether  his  late  enimy 
It  were,  or  other  new  supplied  Knight. 
He  now,  to  prove  his  late-renewed  might. 
High  brandishing  his  bright  deaw-burningblade. 
Upon  his  crested  scalp  so  sore  did  smite. 
That  to  the  scull  a  yawning  wound  it  made  : 

The  deadly  dint  his  dulled  sences  all  dismaid. 

xxxvr. 
I  wote  not,  whether  the  revenging  Steele 
Were  hardned  with  that  holy  water  dew 
Wherein  he  fell  ;  or  sharper  edge  did  feele  ; 
Or  his  baptized  hands  now  greater  grew  ; 
Or  other  secret  vertue  did  ensew  ; 
Els  never  could  the  force  of  fleshly  arme, 
Ne  molten  mettall,  in  his  blood  embrew : 
For,  till  that  stownd,  could  never  wight  him 
harme 
By  subtilty,  nor  slight,  nor    might,  nor    mighty 
charme. 

xxxvrr. 

Tlie  cmell  wound  enraged  him  so  sore, 
That  loud  he  yelled  for  exceeding  paine  ; 
As  hundred  ramping  hons  seemd  to  rore, 
Wliom  ravenous  hunger  did  thereto  constraine. 
Then  gan  he  tosse  aloft  his  stretched  traine. 
And  therewitli  scourge  the  buxome  aire  so  sore, 
That  to  his  force  to  yielden  it  was  faine  ; 
Ne  ought  his  sturdy  strokes  might  stand  afore. 

That  high  trees  overthrew,  and  rocks  m  peaces 
tore  : 


Ihe  same  advauncing  high  above  his  head. 
With  sharpe  intended  sting  so  rude  him  smott. 
That  to  tlie  eaith  him  drove,  as  stricken  dead  ; 
Ne  Uvmg  wight  would  have  him  life  behott : 
The  mortall  sting  his  angry  needle  shott 
Quite  through  his  shield,  and  in  his  shoulder  seasd, 
Where  fast  it  stucke,  ne  would  thereout  be  gott : 
The  griefe  thereof  him  wondrous  sore  diseasd, 

Ne  might  his  rancling  paine  with  patience  be  ap- 


But  yet,  more  mindfnll  of  his  honour  deare 
Then  of  the  grievous  smartwhichhim  did  wring. 
From  loathed  soile  he  can  him  lightly  reare. 
And  strove  to  loose  the  far  infixed  sting  : 
Which  when  in  vaine  he  tryde  with  struggeling, 
Inflam'd  with  wrath,  his  ragiug  blade  he  hefte. 
And  strooke  so  strongly,  that  tlie  knotty  string 
Of  his  huge  taile  he  quite  asonder  clefte  ; 

Five  ioints  thereof  he  hewd,  and  but  the  stump 
him  lefte. 


xxxiv.  9.  So  new  this  new-borne  Enighi  to  battell  new 
iHd  rise.'}  New-hfirn.  i.  e.  being  as  it  were  regenerated  by 
baptibmiiithe  wellof  life.    Upton. 

XXXVII.  6. the  buxome  aire]    Tlie  buxom  air,  that 

is,  the  yielding  air,  is  a  common  plirase  in  our  old  poetry. 
Todd. 

yxxviii.  2. iutendoiil    Stretched  out.  LaUintenUo. 

CiniRrH. 


Hart  cannot  thinke,  what  outrage  and  what  crie% 
With  fowle  enfouldred  smoake  and  flashing  firs, 
The  hell-bred  Beast  threw  forth  unto  the  skies. 
That  all  was  covered  with  darknesse  dire  : 
Then  fraught  with  rancour,  and  engorged  yre, 
He  cast  at  once  him  to  avenge  for  all ; 
And,  gathering  up  himselfe  out  of  the  mire 
With  his  uneven  wings,  did  fiercely  fall 

Upon  his   sunne-bright  sliield,  and  grypt  it  fast 
withall. 


Much  was  the  Man  encombred  with  his  hold, 
111  feare  to  lose  his  weapon  ui  his  paw, 
Ne  wist  yett,  how  his  talaunts  to  unfold  ; 
Nor  harder  was  from  Cerberus  greedy  iaw 
To  plucke  a  bone,  then  from  his  cmell  claw 
To  reave  by  strength  the  griped  gage  away  ; 
Thrise  he  assayd  it  from  his  foote  to  draw, 
And  thrise  ui  vaine  to  draw  it  did  assay  ; 

It  booted  nought  to  thinke  to  robbe  him  of  his 
pray. 

XLII. 

Tho,  when  he  saw  no  power  might  prevaile, 
His  trusty  sword  he  cald  to  his  last  aid, 
Whei'ewith  he  fiersly  did  his  foe  assaile. 
And  double  blowes  about  him  stoutly  laid, 
That  glauncing  fire  out  of  the  yron  plaid  ; 
As  sparckles  from  the  aiidvile  use  to  fly, 
When  heavy  hammers  on  the  wedg  are  swaid ; 
Therewith  at  last  he  forst  him  to  unty 

One  of  his  grasping  feete,  him  to  defend  thereby. 


The  other  foote,  fast  fixed  on  his  shield,     [straine 
Whenas  no  strength  nor  stroks  mote  him  con- 
To  loose,  ne  yet  the  warlike  pledg  to  yield  ; 
He  smott  thereat  with  all  his  might  and  maine. 
That  nought  so  wondrous  puissaunce  might  sus- 

taine  : 
Upon  the  ioint  the  lucky  Steele  did  light,  [twaine ; 
And  made   such   way,   that  hewd  it  quite  in 
The  paw  yett  missed  not  his  minisht  might. 

But  hong  still  on  the  shield,  as  it  at  fia'st  was  pight. 

XLIV. 

For  griefe  thereof  and  divelish  despiglit. 
From  his  infemall  fournace  forth  he  threw 
Huge  flames,  that  dimmed  all  the  hevens  light, 
Enrold  in  duskish  smoke  and  brimstone  blew : 
As  bm'ning  Aetna  from  his  boyling  stew 
Doth  belch  out  flames, and  rockes  in  peeces broke, 
And  ragged  ribs  of  mountaines  molten  new, 
Enwrapt  in  coleblacke  clovvds  and  filthy  smoke. 

That  al  the  land  with  stench,  and  heven  with  hor- 
ror, choke. 

XLV. 

The  heate  whereof,  and  harmefull  pestilence, 
So  sore  him  noyd,  thai  forst  him  to  retire 
A  Kttle  backeward  for  his  best  defence, 
'  To  save  his  body  from  the  scorching  fire, 

XL.  2.  With  fowle  enfouldred  smonke']  The  sense  is. 
Together  with  fowle  smoalce  and  flashing  fire  {enfouldred) 
thrown  forth  like  thunder  and  lightning.  Fr.  fouldroyer 
Church. 

xriii.  8.    his  minisht  might,'}     His  diminished 

might.    Todd. 

xi.v.  2.    . noyd,]  ^n?!03/i;rf,  injured.    Todd. 
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Which  he  from  hellish  entrailcs  did  expire. 
It  chauiist,  (Eteruall  God  that  el  .aunce  did  guide,) 
As  he  recoiled  backewai'd,  in  the  mire 
His  nigh  forwearied  feeble  feet  did  slide, 
And  downe  he  fell,  with  dread  of  shame  sore  ter- 
rifide. 

xLvr. 

There  grew  a  goodly  Tree  him  faire  beside, 
Loaden  with  fruit  and  apples  rosy  redd, 
As  they  in  pure  vermilion  had  been  dide. 
Whereof  great  vertues  over  all  were  redd  : 
For  happy  life  to  all  which  thereon  fedd, 
And  life  eke  everlasting  did  befall : 
Great  God  it  planted  in  that  blessed  stedd 
With  his  Almighty  hand,  and  did  it  call 

The  Tree  of  Life,  the  crime  of  our  first  Fathers  fall. 

xLvir. 

In  all  the  world  like  was  not  to  be  fownd. 

Save  in  that  soile,  where  all  good  things  did  grow, 
And  freely  sprong  out  of  the  fruitful!  grownd, 
As  incormpted  Nature  did  them  sow. 
Till  that  dredd  Dragon  all  did  overthrow. 
Another  like  faire  Tree  eke  grew  thereby. 
Whereof  whoso  did  eat,  eftsoones  did  know 
Both  good  and  ill :  0  mom-nfuU  memory  ! 

That  Tree  through  one  Mans  fault  hath  doen  us 
all  to  dy  I 

xLviri. 

From  that  first  Tree  forth  flowd,  as  from  a  well, 
A  trickling  streame  of  balme,  most  soveraine 
And  dainty  deare,  which  on  the  gromid  still  fell, 
And  overflowed  all  the  fertile  plaine, 
As  it  had  deawed  bene  with  timely  raine  : 
Life  and  long  health  that  gracious  ointment  gave  ; 
And  deadly  wounds  covild  heale ;  and  reare  againe 
The  sencelesse  corse  appointed  for  the  grave : 

Into  that  same  he  fell,  which  did  from  death  him  save. 


For  nigh  thereto  the  ever-damned  Beast 
Durst  not  approch,  for  he  was  deadly  made, 
And  al  that  hfe  preserved  did  detest ; 
Yet  he  it  oft  adventur'd  to  invade. 
By  this  the  drouping  Day-light  gan  to  fade. 
And  yield  his  rowme  to  sad  succeeding  Night, 
Who  vfith  her  sable  mantle  gan  to  shade 
The  face  of  earth  and  wayes  of  living  wight. 

And  high  her  burning  torch  set  up  in  heaven  bright. 


When  gentle  Una  saw  the  second  fall 

Of  her  deare  Knight,  who,  weai-y  of  long  fight 
And  faint  through  losse  of  blood,  moo  v'd  not  at  all. 
But  lay,  as  in  a  dreame  of  deep  delight,  [might 
Besmeard  with  pretious  balme,  whose  vertuous 
Did  heale  his  woundes,  and  f  corching  heat  alay ; 
Agaiae  she  stricken  was  with  sore  affright, 


xLV,  ."».  IVhich  he  /rom  Jiellish  entrailes  did  expire.] 
Wliich  he  (the  dragon)  did  breath  forth.  Lat.  expire. 
CHtmCH. 

XLvi.  9. the  crime  ]  Crime  here  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood for  fault ;  btit  signifies,  as  the  Latin  word  crimen 
ioee,reproacli.    Church. 

xi-.'x.  2.  For  he  uas  deadly  made,']  Made  for  death 
hell,  and  destruction  ;  not  for  life,  heaven,  and  happiness. 
Upton. 


And  for  his  safetie  gan  devoutly  pray. 
And  watch  the  noyous  night,  and  wait  for  ioyous 
day. 

u. 

The  ioyous  day  gan  early  to  appeare  ; 
And  fayre  Aurora  from  the  deawy  bed 
Of  aged  Tithone  gan  herselfe  to  reare 
With  rosy  cheekes,  for  shame  as  blushmg  red : 
Her  golden  locks,  for  hast,  were  loosely  shed 
About  her  eares,  when  Una  her  did  marke 
Oymbe  to  her  charet,  all  with  flowers  spred. 
From  heven  high  to  chace  the  chearelesse  darke ; 

With  mery  note  her  lowd  salutes  the  momitiug 
larke. 


Then  freshly  up  arose  the  doughty  Kniglit, 
All  healed  of  his  hurts  and  woundes  wide. 
And  did  himselfe  to  battaile  ready  dight ; 
Whose  early  Foe  awaiting  him  beside 
To  have  devourd,  so  soon  as  day  he  spyde. 
When  now  he  saw  himselfe  so  freshly  reare. 
As  if  late  fight  had  nought  him  danuiifyde, 
He  woxe  dismaid,  and  gan  his  fate  to  feare  : 

Nathlesse   with  wonted  rage   he  him  advauuced 
neare ; 


And  in  his  first  encounter,  gaping  wyde. 

He  thought  attonce  him  to  have  swallowd  quight. 
And  rusht  upon  him  with  outragious  pryde ; 
Who  him  reneountmg  fierce,  as  hauke  in  flight. 
Perforce  rebutted  back :  The  weapon  bright. 
Taking  advantage  of  his  open  law. 
Ran  through  his  mouth  with  so  imp6rtune  might. 
That  deepe  emperst  his  darksom  hollow  maw, 

And,  back  retyrd,  his  life  blood  forth  withall  did 
draw. 

LIV. 

So  downs  he  fell,  and  forth  his  life  did  breath. 
That  vanisht  into  smoke  and  cloudes  swift ; 
So  downe  he  fell,  thatth'  earth  him  underneath 
Did  grone,  as  feeble  so  great  load  to  lift ; 
So  downe  he  fell,  as  an  huge  rocky  clift. 
Whose  false  foundacion  waves  have  washt  away, 
With  dreadfuU  poyse  is  from  the  mayneland  rift, 
And,  rolling  downe,  great  Neptime  doth  dismay : , 

So  downe  he  fell,  and  like  an  heaped  mountaine 
lay. 

LV. 

The  Knight  himselfe  even  trembled  at  his  fall. 
So  huge  and  horrible  a  masse  it  seemd ; 
And  his  deare  Lady,  that  beheld  it  all. 
Durst  not  approach  for  dread  which  she  mis- 

deemd ; 
But  yet  at  last,  whenas  the  direfuU  Feend 
She  saw  not  stirre,  ofi'-shaking  vaine  affright 
She  nigher  drew,  and  saw  that  ioyous  end : 
Then  God  she  praysd,  and  thankt  her  faithfuU 
Knight,  [m'gli.'- 

That  had  atehievde  so  great  a  conquest  by  his 


Lin.  9.  And,  back  retyr'd,]  And,  wheii  drawn  out 
back  again.  Fr.  retirer.   Church. 

LV.  4 for  dread  which  she  misdeemd  ;"]    That  Ifl, 

she  durst  not  approach,  through  fear,  which  she  miscon- 
ceived, that  the  Knight  had  been  oppressed  by  the  fall  of 
the  Dragon.    Church. 
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CANTO  XII. 

Fayre  Una  to  the  Reilcrossc  Knight 

BetroutheJ  is  witli  ioy : 
Tbougii  false  Due^sa,  it  to  barre. 

Her  false  sleiglites  doe  imploy. 


Behold  I  see  the  haven  nigh  at  hand. 
To  which  I  meane  my  wearie  course  to  bend  ; 
Vere  the  maine  shete,  and  beare  up  mth  the 
The  which  afore  is  fayrly  to  be  liend,         [land, 
And  seemeth  safe  from  storms  that  may  offend : 
There  this  fayre  Virgin  weai'ie  of  her  way 
Must  landed  bee,  now  at  her  ioumeyes  end  ; 
There  eke  my  feeble  harke  a  while  may  stay. 

Till  mery  wynd  and  weather  call  her  thence  away. 


Scarsely  had  Phoebus  in  the  glooming  east 
Yett  harnessed  his  fyrie-footed  teeme, 
Ne  reard  above  the  earth  his  flaming  creast ; 
Wlien  the  last  deadly  smoke  aloft  did  steeme. 
That  signe  of  last  outbreathed  life  did  seeme 
Unto  the  watchman  on  the  eastle-wall. 
Who  thereby  dead  that  balefuU  Beast  did  deeme. 
And  to  his  Lord  and  Lady  lowd  gan  call, 

To  teU  how  he  had  scene  the  Dragons  fatall  fall. 


Uprose  with  hasty  ioy,  and  feeble  speed. 
That  aged  syre,  the  Lord  of  all  that  land. 
And  looked  forth,  to  weet  if  trew  indeed 
Those  tydinges  were,  as  he  did  understand  -. 
Which  whenas  trew  by  tryall  he  out  fond. 
He  badd  to  open  wyde  his  brasen  gate, 
Which  long  time  had  beene  shut,  and  out  of  hond 
Proclaymed  ioy  and  peace  through  all  Ms  state ; 

For  dead  now  was  their  Foe,  wliich  them  forrayed 
late. 

IV. 

Then  gan  triumphant  trompets  sownd  on  hye, 
That  sent  to  heven  the  ecehoed  report 
Of  their  new  ioy,  and  happie  victory 
Gainst  him,  that  had  them  long  opprest  with 
And  fast  imprisoned  in  sieged  fort.  [tort, 

Then  all  the  people,  as  in  solemne  feast. 
To  him  assembled  with  one  full  consdrt, 
Reioycing  at  the  fall  of  that  great  Beast, 

From  whose  eternaU  bondage  now  they  were  re- 
least. 

V. 

Forth  came  that  auncient  Lord,  and  aged  Queene, 
Arayd  in  Antique  robes  downe  to  the  grownd, 
And  sad  habihmenls  right  well  beseene  : 
A  noble  crew  about  them  waited  rownd 
Of  sage  and  sober  peres,  all  gravely  gownd  ; 
Whom  far  before  did  march  a  goodly  band 
Of  tall  young  men,  all  hable  armes  to  sownd. 
But  now  they  laureU  braunches  bore  in  hand  ; 

Glad  signe  of  victory  and  peace  in  all  their  land. 

VI. 

Unto  that  doughtie  Conquerour  they  came, 
And,  him  before  themselves  prostrating  low. 
Their  Lord  and  Patrone  loud  did  him  proclame. 
And  at  his  feet  their  lawrell  boughes  did  throw. 
Soone  after  them,  all  dauncing  on  a  row, 


-  tort,]    Injury     Fr.    Church. 


The  comely  virgins  came,  with  girlands  diglit. 
As  fresh  as  flowres  in  medow  greene  doe  grow, 
When   morning   deaw  upon  their  leaves  doth 

hght ; 
And  in  their  handes  sweet  timbrells  all  upheld  on 

hight. 

VII. 

And,  them  before,  the  fry  of  children  yong 

Their  wanton  sportes  and  childish  mirth  did  play, 
And  to  the  maydens  sownding  tymbrels  song 
In  well  attuned  notes  a  ioyous  lay, 
And  made  delightful!  niusick  all  the  way, 
Uutill  they  came,  where  that  faire  Virgin  stood  : 
As  fayre  Diana  in  fresh  sommers  day 
Beholdes  her  nymphes  enraung'd  in  shady  wood, 

Some  wrestle,  some  do  run,  some  bathe  in  christal* 
flood; 

vni. 

So  she  beheld  those  maydens  meriment  [came, 
With  chearefuU  vew  ;  who,  when  to  her  they 
Themselves  to  ground  with  gracious  humblesse 
And  her  ador'd  by  honorable  name,  [bent. 

Lifting  to  heven  her  everlasting  fame  : 
Then  on  her  head  they  sett  a  girlond  greene, 
And  crowned  her  twixt  earnest  and  twixt  game 
Who,  in  her  self-resemblance  well  beseene, 

Did  seeme,  such  as  she   was,  a  goodly  Maiden 
Queene. 


And  after  all  the  raskall  many  ran, 
Heaped  together  in  rude  rablement. 
To  see  the  face  of  that  victorious  Man, 
Whom  all  admired  as  from  heaven  sent. 
And  gaz'd  upon  with  gaping  wonderment* 
But  when  they  came  where  that  dead  Dragon  lay, 
Stretcht  on  the  ground  in  monstrous  large  extent. 
The  sight  with  ydle  feare  did  them  dismay, 

Ne  dm'st  approcli  him  nigh,  to  touch,  or  once  assay. 


Some  feard,   and  fledd  ;  some  feard,  and  well  it 
faynd  ; 
One,  that  would  wiser  seeme  then  all  the  rest, 
Warnd  him  not  touch,  for  yet  perhaps  remaynd 
Some  hngring  life  within  his  hollow  brest. 
Or  in  his  wombe  might  lurke  some  hidden  nest 
Of  many  dragonettes,  his  fruitfull  seede  ; 
Another  saide,  that  in  his  eyes  did  rest 
Yet  sparckling  fyre,  and  badd  thereof  take  heed  ; 

Another  said,  he  saw  him  move  liis  eyes  indeed. 


One  mother,  whenas  her  foolehardy  chyld 

Did  come  too  neare,  and  with  his  talants  play, 
Halfe  dead  through  feare,  her  htle  babe  revyld. 
And  to  her  gossibs  gan  in.  counsell  say  ; 
"  How  can  I  tell,  but  that  his  talants  may 
Yet  scratch  my  sonne,  or  rend  his  tender  hand  ! " 
So  diversly  themselves  in  vaine  they  fray  ; 


VII.  3.  And  to  the  mayder^s  sowndwg  fymbrels  song  &c.] 
The  construction  is.  And  did  sing  in  well  attuned  notes  to 
the  sounding  tymbrels  of  the  maydens.     Upton. 

VIII.  3. jiumblesse^  Hvmility,    Todd. 

IX.  1.  And  after  all  the  raskall  many]  The  rascality,  ii 
■sroXXot.    Gall,  racaille.    Uptom. 

IX.  9.   Ne  durst  approch  him  niijh,'}    An   ellipsis.    Ne 
durst  they  approach  him  nigh.    T.  Warion. 
xf.  4. gossibs]  Comperes,  her  friends.    Church 
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Whiles   some  more  bold  to  measm-e  liim  nigh 
stand. 
To  prove  how  many  acres  he  did  spred  of  land. 

xri. 

Thus  flocked  all  the  folke  him  rownd  about ; 
The  whiles  that  hoarie  King,  with  all  his  traine, 
Being  arrived  where  that  Champion  stout 
After  his  Foes  defeasaunce  did  remaine. 
Him  goodly  greetes,  and  fayre  does  entertayne 
With  princely  gifts  of  yvory  and  gold,       [paine. 
And  thousand  thankes  him  yeeldes  for  all  his 
Then  when  his  Daughter  deare  he  does  behold. 

Her  dearely  doth  imbrace,  and  kisseth  manifold. 


And  after  to  his  pallace  he  them  bringes, 

With  shaumes,  and  trompets,  and  with  clarions 
And  all  the  way  the  ioyous  people  singes,  [sweet ; 
And  with   their   garments   strowes  the   paved 
street ;  [meet 

Whence  mounting  up,  they   fynd  perveyaunce 
Of  all,  that  royall  princes  court  became  ; 
And  all  the  floore  was  underneath  their  feet 
Bespredd  with  costly  scarlott  of  great  name. 

On  which  tliey  lowly  sitt,  and  fitting  pm-pose  frame. 


What  needes  me  tell  their  feast  and  goodly  guize. 
In  which  was  nothing  riotous  nor  value  ? 
Wliat  needes  of  dainty  dishes  to  devize, 
Of  comely  services,  or  courtly  trayne  ? 
My  narrow  leaves  cannot  in  them  contayne 
The  large  discom-se  of  roiall  princes  state. 
Yet  was  their  manner  then  but  bare  and  playne  ; 
For  th'  Antique  world  excesse  and  pryde  did  hate : 

Such  proud  luxurious  pompe  is  swollen  up  but  late. 


Then,  when  with  meates  and  drinkes  of  every  kiude 
Theu-  fervent  appetites  they  quenched  had. 
That  auncient  Lord  gan  fit  occasion  finde, 
Of  straunge  adventures,  and  of  perils  sad 
Which  in  his  travell  him  befallen  had. 
For  to  demaund  of  his  renowmed  guest : 
Who  then  witli  utt'rance  grave,  and  count'nance 
From  poynt  to  poynt,  as  is  before  exprest,  [sad, 

Discourst  his  voyage  long,  according  his  request. 

xvt. 

Great  pleasure,  mixt  with  pittiful  regard, 
That  godly  King  and  Queene  did  passionate, 
Whyles  they  his  pittifull  adventures  heard  ; 
That  oft  they  did  lament  his  luoklesse  state. 
And  often  blame  the  too  importune  fate 
That  heapd  on  him  so  many  wrathful!  wreakes ; 
(For  never  gentle  Knight,  as  he  of  late. 
So  tossed  was  in  fortunes  cruell  freakes  ;) 

And  all  the  while  salt  teares  bedeawd  the  hearers 
cheaks. 


xin.  8.  scarlott  o/gTeo,tna.me,j  df  great  celebrity. 

TOL'D. 

xrtr.  9. and  fitting  purpose /rame-}  That  is,  their 

conversation  was  suitable  to  tlie  occasion  of  their  meeting. 
Church. 

XV.  9. according  A/*  request."]    That  is,  granting 

bis  request,    Todd. 

xvi.  2. did  passionate.]    That  is,  did  express  with 

■iffection.    TJpTotr. 

XVI.  5.    And  often  Uame  the  too  impfirtune  fate]    The 
Tuellfatf.  Upton. 


Then  sayd  that  royall  pere  in  sober  wise  ; 

"  Deare  somie,  great  beene  the  evils  which  yo 
From  first  to  last  in  your  late  enterprise,   [bora 
That  I  no'te,  whether  praise  or  pitty  more  : 
For  never  living  man,  I  weene,  so  sore 
In  sea  of  deadly  daungers  was  distrest : 
But  since  now  safe  ye  seised  have  the  shore, 
And  well  arrived  are,  (High  God  be  blest  I) 

Let  us  devize  of  ease  and  everlasting  rest." 


"  Ah  dearest  Lord,"  said  then  that  doughty  Knight, 
"  Of  ease  or  rest  I  may  not  yet  devize  ; 
For  by  the  faith,  which  I  to  armes  have  plight, 
I  bownden  am  streight  after  this  emprize, 
As  that  your  Daughter  can  ye  well  advize, 
Backe  to  retourne  to  that  great  Faery  Queene, 
And  her  to  serve  sixe  yeares  in  warlike  wize, 
Gainst  that  proud  Paynim  King  that  works  lier 

teene  : 
Therefore  I  ought  crave  pardon,  till  I  there  have 

beene." 

XIX. 

"  Unhappy  falls  that  hard  necessity," 

Quoth  he,  "  the  troubler  of  my  happy  peace. 
And  vowed  foe  of  my  feUcity  ; 
Ne  I  against  the  same  can  justly  preaee. 
But  since  tliat  band  ye  cannot  now  release. 
Nor  doen  undo,  (for  vowes  may  not  be  vayne,) 
Soone  as  the  terme  of  those  six  yeares  shall  cease. 
Ye  then  shall  hether  backe  retoume  agayne. 

The  marriage  to  accomplish  vowd  betwixt  you 
twayn : 

XX. 

"  Which,  for  my  part,  I  covet  to  performe. 
In  sort  as  through  the  world  I  did  proclanie. 
That  whoso  kild  that  Monster  most  deforme. 
And  him  in  hardy  battayle  overcame. 
Should  have  mine  onely  Daughter  to  his  Dame. 
And  of  my  kingdome  heyre  apparaunt  bee  ; 
Therefore  since  now  to  thee  perteynes  the  same. 
By  dew  desert  of  noble  chevalree. 

Both  Daughter  and  eke  Kingdome  lo  !   X  yield  to 
thee." 

xxr. 

Then  forth  he  called  that  his  Daughter  fayre, 
The  fairest  Un',  his  onely  Daughter  deare, 
His  onely  Daughter  and  his  onely  hayre  ; 
Who  forth  proceeding  with  sad  sober  clieare, 
As  bright  as  doth  the  morning  starre  appeare 
Out  of  the  east,  with  flaming  lockes  bedight, 
To  tell  that  dawning  day  is  drawing  neare, 
And  to  the  world  does  bring  long-wished  light : 

So  faire  and  fresh  that  Lady  shewd  herselfe  in 
sight : 

xxir. 

So  fau'e  and  fresh,  as  freshest  flowi'e  in  May  ; 
For  she  had  layd  her  mnui'nefuU  stole  aside. 
And  widow-like  sad  wimple  throwne  away, 

xviri.  8.  — her  teene :]     Vexation,  or  grief,    Tokd. 

XXI.  4. with  sad  sober  cheare,]    With  grave  and 

modest  countenance.    ToUD. 

XXII.  2.. her  mournefuU  stole]     Fr.  Stole,  a  long 

robe  or  garment,  reaching  to  the  ancles  or  heels,  according 
to  Cotgrave.    Todd. 

XXII.  3  wimple]  Fr.  Ouimple.     It  is  generally 

uped  to  denote  the  linen  plaited  cloth,  which  nuns  wear 
rtbiiut  their  necks.    Todd. 
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Wlierewitli  her  heavenly  beautie  she  did  liide, 
Wliiles  on  her  weaiic  iouruey  she  did  ride  ; 
And  ou  her  now  a  garment  she  did  weare 
All  lilly  white,  withoutten  spot  or  pride, 
That  seemd  lilve  silke  and  silver  woven  neare  ; 
But  neither  silUe  nor  silver  therein  did  appeare. 

XXMI. 

The  blazing  brightuesse  of  her  beauties  beame, 
Aud  ghirious  light  of  her  sunshyny  face. 
To  tell,  were  as  to  strive  against  the  streaiue  : 
My  ragged  rimes  are  all  too  rude  aud  bace 
Her  heavenly  lineaments  for  to  enchaee. 
Ne  wonder  ;  for  her  own  dears  loved  Knight, 
All  were  she  daily  with  himselfe  in  place. 
Did  wonder  much  at  her  celestial  sight : 

Oft  had  he  scene  her  farre,  but  never  so  faire  dight. 


So  faii'ely  dight  when  she  in  presence  came. 
She  to  her  Syre  made  humble  reverence. 
And  bowed  low,  that  her  right  well  became. 
And  added  gra<;e  unto  her  excellence  : 
Who  with  great  wisedome  and  grave  eloquence 
Thus  gan  to  say — But,  eare  he  thus  had  sayd. 
With  flying  speede,  and  seeming  great  pretence. 
Came  running  in,  much  hke  a  man  dismayd, 

A  Messenger  with  letters,  which  his  message  sayd. 


All  in  the  open  hall  amazed  stood 

At  suddeinnesse  of  that  unwary  sight. 

And  wondred  at  his  breathlesse  hasty  mood  : 

But  he  for  nought  would  stay  his  passage  right. 

Till  fast  before  the  King  he  did  ahght  ; 

Where  falling  flat  great  humblesse  he  did  make. 

And  kist  the  ground  whereon  his  foot  was  pight ; 

Then  to  his  handes  that  writt  he  did  betake. 

Which  he  disclosing,  read  thus,  as  the  paper  spake  ; 

xxvr. 

'  To  thee,  most  mighty  King  of  Eden  fajTe, 
'  Her  greeting  sends  in  these  sad  Unes  addrest 
'  The  wofull  Daughter  and  forsaken  Heyre 
'  Of  that  great  Emperoui-  of  all  the  West  ; 
'  And  bids  thee  be  advized  for  the  best ; 
'  Ere  thou  thy  Daughter  linck,  in  holy  band 
'  Of  wedlocke,  to  that  new  unlmowen  Guest : 
'  For  he  already  plighted  his  right  hand 

'  Unto  another  love,  and  to  another  land. 

xxvrr. 
To  me  sad  Mayd,  or  rather  Widow  sad, 
'  He  was  affyaimced  long  time  before, 
'  And  sacred  pledges  he  both  gave,  and  had, 
'  False  erraunt  Knight,  infamous,  and  forswore  ; 
'  Witnesse  the  burning  altai-s,  which  he  swore, 
'  And  guilty  heavens  of  his  bold  periury  ; 
'  Which  though  he  hath  polluted  oft  of  yore, 
'  Yet  I  to  them  for  judgement  iust  doe  fly, 
'  And    them    coniure    t'   avenge    this    shamefuU 
iniury  ! 

xxirr.  7.  JU  were  she]  Although  she  were.    Church. 

XXV.    2. .   unwary]    Unexpected,  of  which  they 

wore  not  aware.    Chuhch. 

XXV.  8.  he  did  betake,]  Commit.  Tins  appears  to  have 
been  a  common  accept.ition  of  betake.  Spenser  often  uses 
the  word  in  this  sense.    Todd. 

xxvil.  5.  Witnesse  the  burning  altars  which  he  sworCt'] 
That  is,  by  which  he  swore.  Spenser  often  omits  the 
preposition.    Upton. 


'  Theicfore  since  mine  he  is,  or  free  or  bond, 
'  Or  false  or  trevv,  or  living  or  else  dead, 
'  Withhold,  0  soverayno  Prince,  your  hasty  hond 
'  From  knitting  league  with  him,  I  you  aread  ; 
'Ne  weene  my  right  wiUi  strength  adowne  to 

tread, 
'  Through  weakuesse  of  my  widowhed  or  woe  : 
'  For  Truth  is  strong  her  rightl'ull  cause  to  plead, 
'  Aud  shall  finde  friends,  if  need  requireth  soe. 

'  So  bids  thee  well  to  fare,  thy  neither  friend  r.or 
foe,  Fidessa.' 

xxr.x. 

When  he  these  bitter  byting  wordes  had  red. 
The  tydjigs  straungc  did  him  abashed  make, 
That  still  he  sate  long  time  astonished. 
As  in  great  muse,  ne  word  to  creature  spake. 
At  last  his  solemn  silence  thus  he  brake. 
With  doubtfnll  eyes  fast  fixed  on  his  Guest  ; 
"  Redoubted  Knight,  that  for  myne  only  sake 
Thy  life  and  honor  late  adventurest ; 

Let  nought   be   hid   from   me,   that  ought  to  be 
exprest. 

XXX. 

"  What  meane  these  bloody  vowes  and  idle  threats, 
Thro^vne  out  from  womanish  impatient  mynd  ? 
What   hevens  ?     what    altars  ?     what    enraged 

heates. 
Here  heaped  up  with  tennes  of  love  unkynd, 
My  conscience  cleai'e  with  guilty  bands  would 

byud? 
High  God  be  witnesse,  that  I  guitlesse  ame  ! 
But  if  yourselfe.  Sir  Knight,  ye  faulty  fynd. 
Or  wrapped  be  iu  loves  of  former  Dame, 
With  cryme  doe  not  it  cover,  but  disclose  the  same." 


To  whom  the  Redcrosse  Knight  this  answere  sent ; 
"  My  Lord,  my  King  ;  be   nought  hereat  dis- 
mayd. 
Till  well  ye  wote  by  grave  intendiment. 
What  Woman,  aud  wherefore,  doth  me  upbi-ayd 
With  breach  of  love  and  ioialty  betrayd. 
It  was  in  my  mishaps,  as  hitherward 
I  lately  traveild,  that  unwares  I  strayd      [hard  ; 
Out  of  my  way,  through  perils   straunge  and 

That  day  should  faile  me  ere  I  had  them  all  declard. 

xxxir. 

"  There  did  I  find,  or  rather  I  was  fownd 
Of  this  false  Woman  that  Fidessa  hight, 
Fidessa  hight  the  falsest  Dame  on  grownd, 
Most  false  Duessa,  royall  richly  dight. 
That  easy  was  t'  inveigle  weaker  sight : 
Who  by  her  wicked  arts  and  wiely  skill. 
Too  false  and  strong  for  earthly  skill  or  might, 
Unwares  me  wrought  unto  her  wicked  will. 

And  to  my  foe  betrayd,  when  least  I  feared  ill." 

xxxii; 
Then  stepped  forth  the  goodly  royall  Mayd, 
And,  on  the  ground  herselfe  prostrating  low. 
With  sober  countenance  thus  to  him  sayd  ; 
"  0  pardon  me,  my  soveraine  Lord,  to  show 
The  secret  treasons,  which  of  late  I  know 

xxvin.  4.  ■ I  you  areadj]  I  advise  you.    Tode- 

xxxji.  4. ropall  richly  dight,]  Richli/  dight  is  a 

frequent  phrase  in  our  elder  poetry.     Bight  is  adorned. 

TOUD. 
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To  have  bene  wrought  by  that  false  Sorceresse  : 
Shee,  onely  she,  it  is,  that  earst  did  throw 
This  gentle  Knight  into  so  great  distresse. 
That  death  him  did  awaite  in  daily  wretchednesse. 

xxxrv. 

"  And  now  it  seemes,  that  she  suborned  hath 
This  crafty  Messenger  with  letters  vaine. 
To  worke  new  woe  and  unprovided  scath. 
By  breaking  of  the  band  betwixt  us  twaine  ; 
Wherein  she  used  hath  the  praeticke  paine 
Of  this  false  Footman,  elokt  with  simplenesse, 
Whome  if  ye  please  for  to  discover  plaine, 
Ye  shall  him  Archimago  find,  I  ghesse. 

The  falsest  man  alive  ;   who  tries,  shall  find  no 
lesse." 

XXXV. 

The  King  was  greatly  moved  at  her  speach  ; 
And,  all  with  suddein  indignation  fraight, 
Bad  on  that  Messenger  rude  hands  to  reach. 
Eftsoones  the  gard,  which  on  his  state  did  wait, 
Attacht  that  Faytor  false,  and  bound  liim  strait: 
Who  seeming  sorely  chanffed  at  his  band. 
As  chained  beare  whom  cruell  dogs  doe  bait. 
With  ydle  force  did  faine  them  to  withstand  ; 

And  often  semblaunce  made  to  scape  out  of  their 
hand. 

xxxvr. 
But  they  him  layd  full  low  m  dungeon  deepe. 
And  bound  him  hand  and  foote  with  yron  chains  ; 
And  with  continual  watch  did  warely  keepe. 
Who  then  would  thinke,  that  by  his  subtile  ti'aina 
He  could  escape  fowle  death  or  deadly  pains  3 
Thus,  when  that  princes  wrath  was  pacifide, 
He  gan  renew  the  late  forbidden  bains. 
And  to  the  Knight  his  Daughter  dear  he  tyde 
With  sacred  rites  and  vovves  for  ever  to  abyde. 


His  owne  two  hands  the  holy  knotts  did  knitt. 
That  none  but  death  for  ever  can  divide  ; 
His  o^vne  two  hands,  for  such  a  turne  most  fitt, 
The  housling  fire  did  kindle  and  provide. 
And  holy  water  thereon  sprinckled  wide  ; 
At  which  the  bushy  teade  a  gi'oome  did  light. 
And  sacred  lamp  in  secret  chamber  hide. 
Where  it  should  not  be  quenched  day  nor  night. 

For  feare  of  evil  fates,  but  burnen  ever  bright. 

xxxvirt. 

Then  gan  they  sprinckle  aU  the  posts  with  wme. 
And  made  gi-eat  feast  to  solemnize  that  day  : 
They  all  perfumde  with  frankincense  divine. 
And  precious  odours  fetcht  from  far  away. 
That  all  the  house  did  sweat  with  great  aray : 
And  all  the  while  sweete  musicke  did  apply 
Her  curious  skill  the  warbling  notes  to  play, 
To  drive  away  the  dull  meUncholy  ; 

The  whiles  one  sung  a  song  of  love  and  ioUity. 


xxxrv.  2.  vjilh  letters   vaine,]     Vaine,  that  is, 

idle  letters     Church. 

xx.srv.  3 unprovided  scath,]  Unforeseen  mischief, 

»sMr.  Church  has  observed.  Scath  is  hurt,  or  damage. 
Todd. 

xsKiv.  5. the  praeticke  paine]   The  practice  and 

endiiivour.    TJptox. 

XXXV.  ■>. Faytor]  Factor  ia  a  law-term  :  A  vaga- 
bond, idlcfellou}.  Fr.  Faitard.    Church. 

XXXVII.  .1.  The  housling  fire]  That  is,  the  sacramental 
fire,  or  fire  used  in  the  sacrament  of  marriaKe.  Upton 


Dunng  the  which  there  was  an  heavenly  noise 
Heard  sownd  through  all  the  pallaco  pleasantly, 
Like  as  it  had  bene  many  an  angels  voice 
Singing  before  th'  Eternall  Maiesty, 
In  their  trinall  triplicities  on  hye : 
Yett  mst  no  creature  whence  that  hevenly  sweet 
Proceeded,  yet  each  one  felt  secretly 
Himselfe  thereby  refte  of  his  sences  meet, 

And  ravished  with  rare  impression  in  Jus  sprite. 

XL. 

Great  ioy  was  made  that  day  of  young  and  old, 
And  solemne  feast  proclaymd  througliout  the  land, 
That  their  exceeding  merth  may  not  be  told : 
Suffice  it  heare  by  signes  to  understand 
The  usuall  ioyes  at  knitting  of  loves  band. 
Thrise  happy  man  the  Knight  himselfe  did  hold, 
Possessed  of  his  Ladies  hart  and  hand  ; 
And  ever,  when  his  eie  did  her  behold. 

His  heart  did  seeme  to  melt  in  pleasures  manifold, 

xr.r. 

Her  ioyous  presence,  and  sweet  company. 
In  full  content  he  there  did  long  enioy ; 
Ne  wicked  envy,  ne  vile  gealosy. 
His  deare  delights  were  liable  to  annoy : 
Yet,  swimming  in  that  sea  of  blissfull  ioy. 
He  nought  forgott  how  he  whilome  had  sworne, 
In  case  he  could  that  monstrous  Beast  destroy. 
Unto  his  Faery  Queene  backe  to  retourne  ; 

The  which  he  shortly  did,  and  Una  left  to  mourno. 


Now,  sti*i]ce  your  sailes,  yee  ioUy  mariners. 
For  we  be  come  unto  a  quiet  rode. 
Where  we  must  land  some  of  our  passengers, 
And  light  this  weary  vessell  of  her  lode. 
Here  she  a  while  may  make  her  safe  abode, 
Till  she  repau-ed  have  her  tackles  spent. 
And  wants  supplide  ;  and  then  againe  abroad 
On  the  long  voiage  whereto  she  is  bent : 

Well  may  she  speede,  and  fairely  finish  her  intent 


[Our  poet  having  hrniigh  t  his  vessel  into  harbour,  to  refit 
and  repair  ;  let  us,  like  travellprs,  talk  over  the  wonders 
we  have  seen,  and  the  regions  we  have  passed  over  of 
fable,  mystery,  and  allegory. 

However  the  wise,  and  the  grave,  may  nffect  to  despise 
wonderful  tales ;  yet  well  related,  with  novelty  and 
variety,  they  work  upon  the  heart  by  secret  charms  and 
philters,  and  never  fail  both  to  surprise  and  to  delight. 
But  delight  and  entertainment  are  not  all;  for  a  good 
poet  should  instruct ;  not  in  the  n.irration  of  particular 
facts,  like  an  historian  ;  but  in  exhibitinguniversal  truths, 
as  a  philosopher  :  by  showing  the  motives,  causes,  and 
springs  of  action  ;  by  bringing  before  your  eyes  trith  in 
her  lovely  form,  and  error  in  her  loathsome  and  filthy 
shape;  dkceit  should  be  stripped,  and  hvpociusv  laid 
open  :  and,  while  wonderful  stories  and  representations 
of  visionary  images  engage  the  fancy,  the  poet  should  all 
along  intend  these  only  as  initiations  into  the  more  sacred 
mysteries  of  morals  and  religion. 

Lest  you  should  object  to  the  probability  of  his  stories, 
the  poet  names  the  time,  when  these  wonders  were  per- 
formed, viz.  during  the  minority  of  Prince  Arthur  ;  and 
mentions  the  very  persons  who  performed  them  ;  Frinco 
Arthur,  St.  George,  Sir  Satyrane,  Archimago,  &c.  nay,  he 
points  out  the  very  places,  wherein  the  adventures  were 
achieved.  If  after  so  circumstantial  a  recital  of  timo,  place. 
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and  persons,  you  will  still  not  believe  him,  you  must  be 
enrolled,  I  think,  among  the  very  miscreants;  for  as  to 
his  wonderful  taleeof  enchantments,  witches,  apparitions, 
&c.  all  this  is  easily  accounted  for  by  supernatural  assist- 
ance. 

This  first  book  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  a  tragedy, 
with  a  catastrophe  not  unfortunate.  The  Redcrosse 
Knipht  and  tJna  appear  together  on  the  stage ;  nothing 
seeming  to  thwai't  their  happiness  ;  but,  by  the  plots  and 
pains  of  Archimago,  they  are  separated;  hence  suspicions 
and  distresses :  She  with  difficulty  escapes  from  a  lawless 
Sarazin  and  Satyrs,  and  he  is  actually  made  a  prisoner  by 
a  merciless  Giant :  When  unexpectedly  Prince  Arthur, 
like  some  god  in  a  machine,  appears,  and  releases  the 
Kniglit;  who  becomes  a  new  man,  and  with  new  joy  is 
contracted  to  his  ever-faithful  tJna. 

If  we  consider  the  persons  or  characters  in  the  drama, 
we  shall  find  them  all  consistent  with  themselves,  yet 
masterly  opposed  and  contrasted :  The  simplicity  and 
innocence  of  Una  may  be  set  in  opposition  to  the  flaunting 
falsehood  of  the  Scarlet  Whore  :  The  pious  Ivnight  is 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  impious  Sarazin  :  the  sly 
hypocrite  Archimago  differs  from  the  sophist  Despair. 
And  even  in  laudable  characters,  if  there  is  a  sameness, 
yet  too  there  is  a  difference;  as  in  the  magnificence  of 
Prince  Arthur,  in  the  plainness  of  the  Christian  Knight, 
and  in  the  honest  behaviour  of  Sir  Satyrane. 

How  well  adapted  to  their  placesare  tlie  paintings  of  the 
various  scenes  and  decorations  I   Some  appear  horrible,  aa 


the  den  of  Error;  Hell;  theGiant;  thecaveof  Despair; 
the  Dragon,  &c.  :  others  terrible  and  wimderfcil,  as  the 
magical  cottage  of  Archimago;  the  pluckingof  the  bloody 
bough  ;  the  Sarazin's  supernatural  rescue  and  cure,  -^c. : 
others  are  of  the  pastoral  kind,  as  the  pleasing  prospects 
of  the  woods,  and  diversions  of  the  wood-burn  people,  with 
old  Sylvanus  ;  or  magnificent,  as  the  description  of  Prince 
Arthur,  and  the  solemnizing  of  the  contract  of  marriage 
between  the  Knight  and  Una. 

The  scene  lies  chiefly  in  Fairy  land,  {though  we  have  a 
view  of  the  house  of  Morpheus,  in  the  first  canto,  and  of 
hell  in  the  fifth,)  and  changes  to  the  land  of  Eden,  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  cantos. 

Should  we  presume  to  lift  up  the  mysterious  veil, 
wrought  with  such  subtle  artand  ornament,  as  sometimes 
to  seem  utterly  to  hide,  sometimes  lying  so  transparent,  as 
to  be  seen  through  ;  should  we  take  ufF,  I  say,  this  fabnbms 
covering  ;  under  it  we  might  discover  a  most  useful 
moral :  The  beauty  of  truth  ,•  the  foulness  of  error  ,-  sly 
hypocrisy ;  the  pride  and  cruelty  of  false  religion  ; 
holi7iess  completed  in  virtues  ;  and  the  church ,  ;/  not  in  its 
triumphant,  yet  in  its  triumphing,  state.  Spenber,  in  his 
letter  to  Sir  W.  R.,  tells  us  his  poem  is  a  continued 
allegory  :  Where  therefore  the  moral  allubion  cannot  be 
made  apparent,  we  must  seelt  (as  I  imagino)  for  an  his- 
torical allusion ;  and  always  we  must  look  for  more  than 
meets  the  eye  or  ear ;  the  words  carrying  one  meanmg 
with  them,  and  the  secret  sense  another, 

Upton.] 


THE  SECOND  BOOK  OP 

THE    FAERIE    QUEENE; 

CONTAVNING 

THE   LEGEND   OP    SIR    GUYON,   OR    OF   TEMPERAUNCE. 


Right  well  I  wote,  most  mighty  Soyeraine, 
That  all  this  famous  Antique  history 
Of  some  th'  aboundance  of  an  ydle  brains 
Will  iudged  be,  and  painted  forgery. 
Rather  then  matter  of  iust  memory ; 
Sith  none  that  breatlieth  Uving  aire  doth  know 
Where  is  that  happy  land  of  Faery, 
Which  I  so  much  doe  vaunt,  yet  no  where  show ; 

But  vouch  antiquities,  which  no  body  can  know. 

II. 

But  let  that  man  with  better  sence  advize. 
That  of  the  world  least  part  to  us  is  red  ; 
And  daily  how  through  hardy  enterprize 
Many  great  regions  are  discovered,  _ 
Which  to  late  age  were  never  mentioned. 
Who  ever  heard  of  th'  Indian  Peru  ? 
Or  who  in  venturous  vesseU  measured 
The  Amazon  huge  river,  now  found  trew  t 

Or  fruitfulleat  Vu^ghua  who  did  ever  vew  I 

III. 
Yet  all  these  were,  when  no  man  did  them  know. 
Yet  have  from  wisest  ages  liidden  beene  ;  [show. 
And  later  times  tliinges  more  unknowne  shall 
Why  then  should  witlesse  man  so  much  misweene, 


That  nothing  is,  but  that  which  he  hath  seene  ? 
What,  if  within  the  moones  fayre  shining  spheare, 
What,  if  in  every  other  starre  unseeiie 
Of  other  worldes  he  happily  should  heare ! 
He  wonder  would  much  more  ;  yet  such  to  some 
appeare. 

IV. 

Of  Faery  lond  yet  if  he  more  inquyre. 

By  certein  signes,  here  sett  in  sondrie  place. 
He  may  it  fynd  ;  ue  let  him  then  admyre. 
But  yield  his  sence  to  bee  too  blunt  and  bace. 
That  no'te  without  an  hoimd  fine  footing  trace. 
And  thou,  0  fayrest  Prmcesse  mider  sky, 
In  this  fayre  inirrhour  maist  behold  thy  face, 
And  thine  owne  realmes  in  lond  of  Faery, 

And  in  this  Antique  ymage  thy  great  auncestry. 


The  wliich  0  !  pardon  me  thus  to  enfold 
In  covert  vele,  and  wrapt  in  shadowes  light, 
That  feeble  eyes  your  glory  may  behold. 
Which  eUs  could  not  endure  those  beamcs  bright, 


IT,  1.    . more]      Greatly.     The  sense  is.  If  he  is 

greatly  JeMrous  to  know  what   place  is  meant  hy  Fairy 
land.    Church. 
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But  would  bee  dazled  with  exceeding  light. 
0  !  pardon,  and  Tonehsafe  with  patient  eare 
The  brave  adventures  of  this  Faery  Knight, 
The  good  Sir  Guyon,  gratiously  to  heare  ; 
In  whom  great  rule  of  Temp'raunce  goodly  doth 
appeare. 


CANTO  I. 

Guyon,  by  Archbuaffe  abasd, 
The  Redcrosse  KniKht  awaytea; 

Fyndea  Mordant  and  AmavLa  alaine 
With  Fleasuiea  poisoned  baytea. 


That  eonnmg  Architect  of  cancred  guyle. 
Whom  Princes  late  displeasure  left  in  bands. 
For  falsed  letters,  and  suborned  wyle ; 
Soone  as  the  Redcrosse  Knight  he  understands 
To  beene  departed  out  of  Eden  landes. 
To  serve  againe  his  soveraine  Elfin  Q,ueene  ; 
His  artea  he  moves,  and  out  of  caytives  haudes 
Himselfe  he  frees  by  secret  meanes  imseene ; 

His  shackles  emptie  lefte,  himselfe  escaped  cleene  ; 

ir. 

And  forth  he  fares,  full  of  malicious  mynd. 
To  worken  mischiefe,  and  avenging  woe, 
Whereever  he  that  godly  Knight  may  fyud, 
His  onely  hart-sore  and  his  onely  foe ; 
Sith  Una  now  lie  algates  must  forgoe. 
Whom  his  victorious  handes  did  earst  restore 
To  native  crowne  and  kingdom  late  ygoe ; 
Where  she  enioyes  sure  peace  for  evermore, 

As  wetherbeaten  ship  arryv'd  on  happie  shore. 


Him  therefore  now  the  obiect  of  his  spight 
And  deadly  food  he  makes :  him  to  offend 
By  forged  treason,  or  by  open  fight. 
He  seekes,  of  all  his  drifte  the  aymed  end : 
Thereto  his  subtile  engins  he  does  bend, 
His  practick  witt  and  his  fayre  fyled  tonge. 
With  thousand  other  sleightes ;  for  well  he  kend 
His  credit  now  in  doubtfull  ballaunce  hong  : 

For  hardly  could  bee  hurt,  who  was  already  stong. 


Still,  as  he  went,  he  craftie  stales  did  lay. 

With  ciuming  traynes  him  to  entrap  unwares. 
And  privy  spyals  plast  in  all  his  way. 
To  weete  what  course  he  takes,  and  how  he  fares ; 
To  ketch  him  at  a  vauntage  in  his  snares. 
But  now  so  wise  and  wary  was  the  Knight 
By  tryaN  of  his  former  harmes  and  cares. 
That  he  descryde,  and  shonned  still,  his  slight : 

The  fish,  that  once  was  caught,  new  bayt  wil  hardly 
byte. 


n.  4.  Ris  onely  &c.]    Greatest.  Church. 

II.  5. ■  algates]     Wltolly,  altogether.    Todd. 

II.  7. . late  ygoe  ;]    Lately.    Church. 

lit.  2.  And  deadly  food]    That  ia,feud.    Todd. 

ui.  9.  For  hardly  could  bee  fturi,]  For  hardly  could 
\€  be  hurt,  &c.   Todd, 

IV.  1.  ■  stales]  Devices,  tricks.   Todd. 

IV.  3.  And  privy  spyals]  Espials,  or  spies.  Todd. 

rv.  6.  at  a   vauntage  in  his  snares."]    To   have 

the  odds  of  him,  to  catch  him  completely  in  his  snares. 
Fr.  A  Vavantage.    Toddl 


Nath'lesse  th'  Euchaunter  would  not  spare  his 
payne. 
In  hope  to  win  occasion  to  his  will ; 
Which  when  he  long  awaited  had  in  vayne, 
He  chaungd  his  mynd  from  one  to  other  ill ; 
For  to  all  good  he  enimy  was  still. 
Upon  the  way  him  fortuned  to  meete, 
Fayre  marclung  underneath  a  shady  hill, 
A  goodly  Knight,  all  armd  in  harnesse  meete, 

That  from  his  head  no  place  appeared  to  his  feete. 

VI. 

His  carriage  was  full  comely  and  upright ; 
His  countenance  demure  and  temperate ; 
But  yett  so  steme  and  teiTible  in  sight. 
That  cheard  his  friendes,  and  did  his  foes  amate : 
He  was  an  Elfin  borne,  of  noble  state 
And  mickle  worship  in  his  native  land ; 
Well  could  he  tourney,  and  in  lists  debate, 
And  knighthood  tooke  of  good  Sir  Huons  hand, 

When  with  king  Oheron  he  came  to  Fary  land. 


Him  aJs  accompanyd  upon  tlie  way 
A  comely  Palmer,  clad  in  black  attyre. 
Of  rypest  yeares,  and  heares  all  hoarie  gray. 
That  with  a  staffe  his  feeble  steps  did  stire. 
Least  his  long  way  his  aged  limbes  should  tire  ; 
And,  if  by  lookes  one  may  the  mind  aread, 
He  seemd  to  be  a  sage  and  sober  syre  ; 
And  ever  with  slow  pace  the  Knight  did  lead, 

Who  taught  his  trampling  steed  with  equall  steps  to 
tread. 

viir. 

Such  whenas  Archimago  them  did  view. 

He  weened  well  to  worke  some  rinoouth  wyle  : 
Eftsoones,  untwisting  his  deoeiptfull  clew. 
He  gan  to  weave  a  web  of  wicked  guyle ; 
And,  with  faire  countenance  and  flattring  style 
To  them  approching,  thus  the  Knight  bespake  ; 
"  Fayre  sonne  of  Mars,  that  seeke  with  waiUke 

spoyle. 
And  great  atohiev'ments,  great  yourselfe  to  make, 

Vouchsafe  to  stay  your  steed  for  humble  misers 


He  stayd  bis  steed  for  humble  misers  sake. 
And  badd  tell  on  the  tenor  of  his  playnt : 
Who  feigning  then  in  every  limb  to  quake 
Through  inward  feare,  and   seeming  pale  and 
faynt,  [paynt ; 

With  piteous   mone    his    percing  speach  gan 
"  Deare  Lady  !  how  shall  I  declare  thy  caoe, 
Whom  late  I  left  in  languorous  constraynt  ? 
Would  God  !  thyselfe  now  present  were  in  place 

To  tell  this  ruefuU  tale  :  Thy  sight  could  win  thee 
grace  : 

X. 

"  Or  rather  would,  0  !  would  it  so  had  chaunst, 
That  you,  most  noble  Sir,  had  present  beene 


V.  8.  all  armd  &c.]   That  is,  armed  eapa-pee. 

Church. 

Vi.  6.  And  mickle  worship]  Honour.  The  word  is 
often  so  used  by  Spenser.    Todd, 

VII.  4. did    stire,]     Stir,    move.     Lat    movere. 

Chubch. 

VIII.  9. humble  misers  sake.]    A  poor  miserdbit 

man's  sake.  Lat.  mist'^    Cburcb. 
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When  that  lewd  rybauld,with  vylelust  advaunst. 
Laid  first  his  filthie  hauds  on  Virgin  cleene. 
To  spoyle  her  dainty  corps,  so  faire  and  sheene 
As  on  the  earth,  great  mother  of  us  all, 
With  living  eye  more  fayre  was  never  seene 
Of  chastity  and  honour  virginall  : 
Witnes,  ye  heavens,  whom  she  in  vaine  to  help  did 
caU! 

XI. 

"  How  may  it  be,"sayd  then  the  Knighthalfe  wroth, 
"  That  Knight  should  knighthood  ever  so  have 
shentS"  [for  troth, 

"  None  but  that  saw,"  quoth  he,  "  would  weene 
How  shamefully  that  Mayd  he  did  torment : 
Her  looser  golden  lockes  he  rudely  rent. 
And  drew  her  on  the  ground ;  and  his  sharpe  sword 
Against  her  snowy  brest  he  fiercely  bent. 
And  threatned  death  with  many  abloodie  word  ; 

Tounge  hates  to  tell  the  rest  that  eye  to  see  ab- 
hord." 


Therewith  amoved  from  his  sober  mood,  [act  ? 
"  And  lives  he  yet,"  said  he,  "  that  wrought  this 
And  doen  the  heavens  afford  him  vitaU  food  ? " 
"  He  lives,"  quoth  he,  "  and  boasteth  of  the  fact, 
Ne  yet  hath  any  Knight  his  courage  crackt." 
"  Where  may  that  treachour  then,"  sayd  he,  "be 

found. 
Or  by  what  meanes  may  1  his  footing  tract  1 " 
"  That  shall  I  shew,"  said  he,  "  as  sure  as  hound 

The  stricken  deare  doth  chaleng  by  the  bleeding 
wound." 

XIII. 

He  stayd  not  longer  talke,  but  with  fierce  yra 
And  zealous  haste  away  is  quickly  gone 
To   seeke  that   Knight,  where  him  that  crafty 
Supposd  to  be.     They  do  arrive  anone   [Squyre 
Where  sate  a  gentle  Lady  all  alone. 
With  garments  rent,  and  heare  discheveled. 
Wringing  her  haudes,  andmakingpiteous  mono : 
Her  swoUen  eyes  were  much  disfigured. 

And  her  faire  face  with  teares  was  fowly  blub- 
bered. 

xrv. 

The  Knight,  approching  nigh,  thus  to  her  said  ; 
"  Faire  Lady,  through  fowle  sorrow  iU  bedight. 
Great  pitty  is  to  see  you  thus  dismayd. 
And  maire  the  blossom  of  your  beauty  bright : 
Forthy  appease  your  griefe  and  heavy  phght, 
And  tell  the  cause  of  your  conceived  payne  ; 
For,  if  he  live  that  hath  you  doen  despight, 
He  shall  you  doe  dew  recompence  agayne, 

Or  els  his  wrong  with    greater  puissance  main- 
taine. " 

XV. 

Which  when  she  heard,  as  in  despightfull  wise 
She  wilfully  her  sorrow  did  augment. 
And  offred  hope  of  comfort  did  despise  : 
Her  golden  lockes  most  cruelly  she  rent. 
And  scratcht  her  face  with  ghastly  dreriment ; 


X.  3.  When  tkat  lewd  rybanld,  with  vyle  lust  advaunBt,] 
Ribauld,  Fr.  A  BGOundrel,  a  ruffian.  Advaunst  here 
TaQ2jisdriven/orward,impelledt  01  hastened,  Fr.  avanc(5. 
Todd. 

XI.  1.    //OMJ  may  t(  6e,]  That  is.  How  can  it  be.  Church, 

XII.  9.    Tfte  stricken  deare]  The  wounded  (itfer.  Church. 
33V.  5.    Forthy]    Ther^ore.    Todd. 


Ne  would  she  speake,  ne  see,  ne  yet  be  seene, 

But  hid  her  visage,  and  her  head  downe  bent. 

Either  for  gi-ievous  shame,  or  for  great  teene. 

As  if  her  hart  with  sorrow  had  transfixed  beene  : 

XVI. 

Till  her  that  Squyre  bespake  ;  "  Madame,  my  liefe 
For  Gods  deare  love  be  not  so  wilfull  bent, 
But  doe  vouchsafe  now  to  receive  reliefe. 
The  which  good  fortune  doth  to  you  present. 
For  what  bootes  it  to  weepe  and  to  wayment 
When  ill  is  chaunst,  but  dotli  the  ill  increase. 
And  the  weake  minde  with  double  woe  torment  V 
When  she  her  Squyre  heard  speake,  she  gan 


Her  voluntarie  parne,  and  feele  some  secret  ease. 

XVII. 

Eftsoone  she  said  ;  "  Ah  !  gentle  trustie  Squyre, 
What  comfort  can  I,  wofuU  wretch,  conceave  ! 
Or  why  should  ever  I  henceforth  desyre 
To  see  faire  heavens  face,  and  Hfe  not  leave, 
Sith  that  false  Traytour  did  my  honour  reave  \ " 
"  False  traytour  certes,"  saide  the  Faerie  Knight, 
"  I  read  the  man,  that  ever  would  deceave 
A  gentle  Lady,  or  her  wrong  through  might : 

Death  were  too  Utle  paine  for  such  a  fowle  despight. 


"  But  now,  fayre  Lady,  comfort  to  you  make. 
And  read  who  hath  ye  wrought  this  shamefull 

plight. 
That  short  revenge  the  man  may  overtake, 
Whereso  he  be,  and  soone  upon  liim  light." 
"  Certes,"  said  she,  "  I  wote  not  how  he  hight. 
But  under  him  a  gray  steede  he  did  wield. 
Whose  sides  with  dapled  circles  weren  dight ; 
Upright  he  rode,  and  in  his  silver  slueld 

He  bore  a  Bloodie  Crosse,  that  quartred  all  the 
field." 

XIX. 

"  Now  by  my  head,"  saide  Guyon,  "  much  I  muse. 
How  that  same  Knight  should  doe  so  fowle  amis, 
Or  ever  gentle  DamzeU  so  abuse  : 
For  may  I  boldly  say,  he  surely  is 
A  right  good  Knight,  and  trew  of  word  ywis : 
I  present  was,  and  can  it  witnesse  well. 
When  armes  he  swore,  and  streight  did  enterpris 
Th'  Adventure  of  the  Errant  Damozell ; 

In  which  he  hath  great  glory  wonne,  as  I  heare  tell. 


"  Natlilesse  he  shortly  shall  againe  be  tryde, 
And  fau-ely  quit  him  of  th'  imputed  blame  ; 
Els,  be  ye  sure,  he  dearely  shall  abyde. 
Or  make  you  good  amen(hnent  for  the  same  : 
An  wrongs  have  mendes,  but  no  amendes  of  shame . 
Now  therefore.  Lady,  rise  out  of  your  paine. 
And  see  the  salving  of  yaur  blotted  name." 
Full  loth  she  seemd  thereto,  but  yet  did  faine ; 

For  she  was  inly  glad  her  purpose  so  to  gaine. 


Her  purpose  was  not  such  as  she  did  faine, 
Ne  yet  her  person  such  as  it  was  seene  ; 
But  under  sunple  shew,  and  semblant  plaine, 
Lurkt  false  Duessa  secretly  miseene, 


XVI.  5 wayment]    Bewail,  lament.    ITptom. 

XIX.  6. ywis :]    Certainly,  or  truly.    Todw, 
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As  a  chaste  Virgin  that  had  wronged  beene  ; 
So  had  false  Archimago  her  disguysd. 
To  cloke  her  guile  with  sorrow  and  sad  teene  ; 
And  eke  himselfe  had  craftily  devisd 
To  he  her  Squire,  and  do  her  service  well  a^isd. 


Her,  late  forlome  and  naked,  he  had  fount 
Where  she  did  wander  in  waste  wildernesse. 
Lurking  in  rockes  and  caves  far  under  ground. 
And  with  greene  mosse  covering  her  nakednesse 
To  hide  her  shame  and  loathly  filthinesse, 
Sith  her  Prince  Arthur  of  proud  ornaments 
And  borrowd  beauty  spoyld  :  Her  nathelesse 
Th'  Euchaunter  finding  fit  for  his  intents 

Did  thus  revest,  and  deckt  with  dew  habiliments. 


For  all  he  did  was  to  deceive  good  Knights, 

And  draw  them  from  pursuit  of  praise  and  fame 
To  slug  in  slouth  and  sensuall  dehghts. 
And  end  their  dales  with  irrenowmed  shame. 
And  now  exceeding  griefe  him  overcame. 
To  see  the  Redcrosse  thus  advaunced  hye  ; 
Therefore  this  craftie  engine  he  did  frame. 
Against  his  praise  to  stirre  up  enmitye 

Of  such,  as  vertues  Uke  mote  unto  him  allye. 


So  now  he  Guyon  guides  an  tincouth  way 

Through  woods  and  moimtaines,  till  they  came 
Into  a  pleasant  dale  that  lowly  lay  [at  last 

Betwixt  two  hils,  whose  high  heads,  overplast. 
The  valley  did  with  coole  shade  overcast ; 
Through  midst  thereof  a  little  river  rold. 
By  which  there  sate  a  Knight  with  helme  unlaste, 
Himselfe  refreshing  with  the  hquid  cold, 

After  his  travell  long  and  labours  manifold. 


"  Lo  !  yonder  he,"  cryde  Archimage  alowd, 
"  That  ivrought  the  shamefuU  fact  which  I  did 

shew  ; 
And  now  he  doth  himselfe  in  secret  shrowd. 
To  fly  the  vengeaunce  for  his  outrage  dew  ; 
But  vaine  ;  for  ye  shall  dearely  do  him  rew  : 
(So  God  ye  speed  and  send  you  good  successe  !) 
Which  we  far  off  will  here  abide  to  vew." 
So  they  him  left  inflam'd  with  wrathfulnesse. 

That  streight  against  that  Knight  his  speare  he  did 
addresse. 


Who,  seeing  him  from  far  so  fierce  to  pricke. 
His  warlike  armes  about  him  gan  embrace. 
And  in  the  rest  his  ready  speare  did  sticke  ; 
Tho,  whenas  still  he  saw  him  towards  pace. 
He  gan  rencounter  him  in  equall  race. 
They  bene  ymett,  both  ready  to  affrap, 
When  suddeinly  that  Warriour  gan  abace 
His  threatned  speare,  as  if  some  new  mishap 

Had  liim  betide,  or  hidden  danger  did  entrap  ; 


XXI.  9. wfiZi  aguisd-j  Accoutred,  or  dressed.  Todd. 

XXII.  9.    Did  thus  revest,]  Revestir.  Fr.  reinvest,  clothe 
or  apparel  again.   Todd, 

XXIII.  3.  To  slug  in  slouth']  See  Cotgrave's  P.  Diet  "To 
slugge  it,  paressek,  to  laze  it,  to  Hue  idly."   Todd. 

XXVI.  6. ready  to  affrap,]  Encounter.  Ital.  afrap- 

fare.  Fr.  frapper.  Urros. 


And  cryde,  "Mercie,Sir  Knight !  and  mercie.  Lord, 
For  mine  offence  and  heedelesse  hardiment, 
That  had  almost  committed  crime  abhord. 
And  with  reprochfull  shame  mine  honour  shent. 
Whiles  cursed  Steele  against  that  Badge  I  bent. 
The  sacred  Badge  of  my  Redeemers  death. 
Which  on  your  shield  is  set  for  ornament !" 
But  his  fierce  foe  his  steed  could  stay  uneath. 

Who,  prickt  with  courage  kene,  did  crueU  battel! 
breath, 

XXVIII. 

But,  when  he  heard  him  speake,  streight  way  he 

knew 
His  errour  ;  and,  himselfe  inclyning,  sayd  ; 
"  Ah  !  deare  sir  Guyon,  well  becommeth  you, 
But  me  behoveth  rather  to  upbrayd, 
Wliose  hastie  hand  so  far  from  reason  strayd. 
That  almost  it  did  haynous  violence 
On  that  fayre  ymage  of  that  heavenly  Mayd, 
That  decks  and  armes  your  shield  with  faire  de. 

fence  : 
Your  court'sie  takes  on  you  anothers  dew  offence." 


So  beene  they  both  atone,  and  doen  upreare 
Their  bevers  bright  each  other  for  to  greet ; 
Goodly  comportaunce  each  to  other  beare. 
And  entertaine  themselves  with  court'sies  meet. 
Then  said  the  Redcrosse  Knight ;  "  Now  mote 
Sir  Guyon,  why  with  so  fierce  saliaunce,  [I  weet. 
And  fell  intent,  ye  did  at  earst  me  meet ; 
For,  sith  I  know  your  goodly  gouveruaunce. 

Great  cause,  I  weene,  you  guided,  or  some  uncouth 
chaunce." 

XXX. 

"Certes,"  said  he,  "well  mote  I  shame  to  tell 
The  fond  encheason  that  me  hether  led. 
A  false  infamous  Faitour  late  befell 
Me  for  to  meet,  that  seemed  ill  bested, 
And  plajmd  of  grievous  outrage,  which  he  red 
A  Knight  had  wrought  against  a  Lady  gent ; 
Which  to  avenge,  he  to  this  place  me  led, 
Where  you  he  made  the  marke  of  his  intent. 

And  now  is  fled  :  foule  shame  him  follow  wher  he 
went!" 

XXXI. 

So  can  he  tume  his  earnest  unto  game. 

Through  goodly  handling  and  wise  temperaimce. 
By  this  his  aged  Guide  in  presence  came  ; 
Who,  soone  as  on  that  Knight  his  eye  didglaimee, 
Eftsoones  of  him  had  perfect  cognizaunce, 
Sith  him  ui  Faery  com't  he  late  avizd  ;  [chaimce, 
And  said  ;  "  Fayre  sonne,  God  give  you  happy 


XXVIII.  2. —  himselfe  inclyning,]  Bowing.   Todo. 

XXIX.  1.    So  beene  they  both  atone,]    That  is,  friends 
again  ;  at  one,  atoned,  reconciled.    Upton. 

XXIX.  6 saliaunce,]  Assault  or  sally.  Fr.  saillior. 

TODD. 

' —  at  earst]    Lately.    Church. 

well   mote  I  shame]    Well  may  I  be 

Church, 

The  fond  encheason]     The  foolish  occasion. 


XXIX.  7. 

XXX.  1. 

ashamed. 
XXX.  2. 
Church. 

XXX.  4. 

XXXI.  1 


ill  bested,]    In  bad  plight.    Chiibcb. 

So  can  he  tume  his  earnest  unto  game,]    ThiB 
familiar  phrase  is  the  language  of  romance.  Can  is  here 
again  used  by  Spenser  for  began.    Todd, 
XXXI  6. avizd  ;]    Saw.    Fr.  aviser.    Church, 
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And  that  deare  Crosse  uppon  your  shield  devizd. 
Wherewith   above  all   linights  ye  goodly  seeme 
aguizd  ! 

XXXII. 

"  loy  may  you  have,  and  everlasting  fame. 
Of  late  most  hard  atchiev'ment  by  you  donne. 
For  which  enrolled  is  your  glorious  name 
In  heavenly  regesters  above  the  sunne,  [wonne  ! 
Where  you  a  Saint  with  Saints  your  seat  have 
But  wretched  we,  where  ye  have  left  your  marke. 
Must  now  anew  begin  like  race  to  ronne. 
God  guide  thee,  Guyon,  well  to  end  thy  warke, 

And  to  the  wished  haven  bring  thy  weary  barke  ! " 


"  Palmer,"  him  answered  the  Redcrosse  Knight, 
"  His   be  the   praise,  that  this   atcliiev'ment 

wrought. 
Who  -made  my  hand  the  organ  of  His  might ! 
More  then  goodwill  to  me  attribute  nought  j 
For  aU  I  did,  I  did  but  as  I  ought. 
But  you,  faire  Sir,  whose  pageant  next  ensewes. 
Well  mote   yee  thee,  as  well   can   wish   your 

thought. 
That  home  ye  may  report  thrice  happy  newes  ! 
For  well  ye  worthy  bene  for  worth  and  gentle 

thewes." 

XXXfV. 

So  courteous  conge  both  did  give  and  take. 

With  right  hands  plighted,  pledges  of  good  will. 
Then  Guyon  forward  gan  his  voyage  make 
With  his  blacke  Palmer,  that  liim  guided  still : 
Still  he  him  guided  over  dale  and  hill. 
And  with  liis  steedy  staffe  did  point  his  way  ; 
His  race  with  reason,  and  with  words  his  wiU, 
From  fowle  intemperaunce  he  ofte  did  stay. 

And  suffred  not  in  wrath  his  hasty  steps  to  stray. 


In  this  faire  wize  they  traveild  long  yfere, 

Through  many  hard  assayes  wliicli  did  betide  ; 

Of  which  he  honour  still  away  did  beare. 

And  spred  his  glory  through  aU  countryes  wide. 

At  last,  as  chaunst  them  by  a  forest  side 

To  passe,  for  succour  from  the  scorching  ray. 

They  heard  a  ruefull  voice,  that  deamly  cride 

With  percing  shriekes  and  many  a  dolefull  lay  ; 

Which  to  attend,  awhile  their  forward  steps  they 
stay. 

XX3CVI. 

"  But  if  that  carelesse  hevens,"  quoth  she,  "  despise 
The  doome  of  lust  revenge,  and  take  delight 
To  see  sad  pageaunts  of  mens  miseries, 
Asbownd  by  them  to  hve  in  lives  despight ; 
Yet  can  they  not  wame  Death  from  wretched 
wight.  [to  me. 

Come,  then ;  come  soone  ;  come,  sweetest  Death, 
And  take  away  this  long  lent  loathed  light :  [be, 
Sharpe  be  thy  wounds,  but  sweete  the  medicines 

That  long  captived  soules  from  weary  thraldome 
free. 


XXXI.  9.  aguizd  !]    Adorned.    Todd. 

XXXIII.  7.    Well  mote  yee  thee,]   Thrive,  prosper.    We 
find  this  expression  often  in  our  old  poets.     Upton. 

XXXIV.  1.   So  courteous  cong^  &e.j    Leave.    Todd. 

XXXV.  7. that  deamly  cried^-  That  cried  mourn- 
fully. Todd. 


XXX  VI  r. 

"  But  thou,  sweete  Babe,  whom  frowning  froward 
fate 
Hath  made  sad  witnesse  of  thy  fathers  fall, 
Sith  heven  thee  deignes  to  hold  in  living  state. 
Long  maist  thou  live,  and  better  thrive  withall 
Then  to  thy  lucklesse  parents  did  befall ! 
Live  thou  !  and  to  thy  mother  dead  attest. 
That  cleare  she  dide  from  blemish  criminall : 
Thy  litle  hands  embrewd  in  bleeding  brest 

Loe  !  I  for  pledges  leave  !  So  give  me  leave  to  rest!" 


With  that  a  deadly  shrieke  she  forth  did  throw 
That  through  the  wood  re-echoed  againe ; 
And  after  gave  a  grone  so  deepe  and  low 
That  seemd  her  tender  hart  was  rent  in  twaine, 
Or  thrild  with  point  of  thorough-piercing  paine  : 
As  gentle  hynd,  whose  sides  with  cruell  Steele 
Through  launched,  forth  her  bleeding  life  does 

raine. 
Whiles  the  sad  pang  approchlng  shee  does  feele, 

Braies  out  her  latest  breath,  and  up  her  eies  doth 
seele. 

XXXIX. 

Which  when  that  Warriour  heard,  dismounting 
straict 
From  his  tall  steed,  he  rusht  into  the  thick. 
And  soone  arrived  where  that  sad  Pourtraict 
Of  death  and  dolour  lay,  halfe  dead,  halfe  quick  ; 
In  whose  white  alabaster  brest  did  stick 
A  cruell  knife  that  made  a  griesly  wownd,  [thick. 
From  which  forth  gusht  a  stream  of  gore-blood 
That  all  her  goodly  garments  staind  arownd. 

And  into  a  deepe  sanguine  dide  the  grassy  grownd. 

XI.. 

Pitifull  spectacle  of  deadly  smart. 

Beside  a  bubling  fountaine  low  she  lay. 
Which  shee  increased  with  her  bleeding  hart. 
And  the  cleane  waves  with  purple  gore  did  ray : 
Als  in  her  lap  a  lovely  Babe  did  play 
His  cruell  sport,  in  stead  of  sorrow  dew  ; 
For  in  her  streaming  blood  he  did  embay 
His  litle  hands,  and  tender  ioints  embrew : 

Pitifull  spectacle,  as  ever  eie  did  vew  1 


Besides  them  both,  upon  the  soiled  graa 

The  dead  corse  of  an  armed  Knight  was  spred. 

Whose  armour  all  with  blood  besprincled  was ; 

His  ruddy  lips  did  smyle,  and  rosy  red 

Did  paint  his  chearefuU  cheekes,  yett  being  ded ; 

Seemd  to  have  beene  a  goodly  personage. 

Now  in  his  freshest  flowre  of  lustyhed, 

Fitt  to  inflame  faire  Lady  with  loves  rage. 

But  that  fiers  fate  did  crop  the  blossome  of  his  age. 


Whom  when  the  good  Sir  Guyon  did  behold. 
His  hart  gan  wexe  as  starke  as  marble  stone. 
And  his  fresh  blood  did  frieze  with  fearefull  cold, 
That  all  his  sences  seemd  berefte  attone : 
At  last  his  mighty  ghost  gan  deepe  to  grone. 
As  Hon,  grudging  in  his  great  disdaine, 
Moumes  inwardly,  and  makes  to  himselfe  mone 


XXXIX.  2. into  the  thick,]    The  thicket.    Todd, 

XL.  4 did  T&y ;]  Vejile.    Todd. 
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[bock  h. 


Til  ruth  and  fralle  affection  did  constraine 
Hia  stout  course  to  stoupe,  and  shew  his  inward 
paine. 

xLiir, 
Out  of  her  gored  wound  the  cruell  steel 

He  lightly  snatcht,  and  did  the  floodgate  stop 
With  his  faire  garment :  then  gan  softly  feel 
Her  feeble  pulse,  to  prove  if  any  drop 
Of  living  blood  yet  in  her  veynes  did  hop  : 
Which  when  hs  felt  to  move,  he  hoped  faire 
To  call  backe  Ufe  to  her  forsaken  shop  : 
So  weU  he  did  her  deadly  wounds  repaire, 
That  at  the  last  shee  gan  to  breath  out  living  aire. 

XLIV. 

Which  he  perceiving,  greatly  gan  reioice, 
And  goodly  counsell,  that  for  wounded  hart 
Is  meetest  med'cine,  tempred  with  sweete  voice  ; 
"  Ay  me  !  deare  Lady,  which  the  ymage  art 
Of  ruefuU  pitty  and  impatient  smart, 
Wliat  direful!  chaunce  armd  with  avenging  fate, 
Or  cursed  hand,  hath  plaid  this  cruell  part, 
Thus  fowle  to  hasten  your  untimely  date  3 

Speake,  0  dear  Lady,  speake  ;  help  never  comes 
too  late." 

XLV. 

Therewith  her  dim  eie-Uds  she  up  gan  reare, 
On  which  the  drery  Death  did  sitt  as  sad 
As  lump  of  lead,  and  made  darke  clouds  appeare  : 
But  when  as  him,  all  in  bright  armour  clad. 
Before  her  standing  she  espied  had, 
As  one  out  of  a  deadly  dreame  affright. 
She  weakely  started,  yet  she  nothing  drad  : 
Streight  downe  againe  herselfe  in  great  despight 

She  groveling  threw  to  ground,  as  hating  life  and 
hght. 

xLvr. 

The  gentle  Knight  her  soone  with  carefull  paine 
Uplifted  light,  and  softly  did  uphold  : 
Thrise  he  her  reard,  and  thrise  she  sunck  againe, 
Till  he  his  armes  about  her  sides  gan  fold, 
And  to  her  said  ;  "  Yet,  if  the  stony  cold 
Have  not  all  seized  on  your  frozen  hart. 
Let  one  word  fall  that  may  your  grief  unfold, 
And  tell  the  secrete  of  your  mortall  smart : 

He   oft  finds  present  helpe,  who  does  his  griefe 
impart." 

xLvri. 

Then,  casting  up  a  deadly  looke,  full  low 

She  sigh't  from  bottome  of  her  wounded  brest ; 
And,  after  many  bitter  throbs  did  throw. 
With  hps  full  pale  and  foltring  tong  opprest. 
These  words  she  breathed  forth  from  riven  chest ; 
«  Leave,  ah  !  leave  off,  whatever  wight  thou  bee. 
To  let  a  weary  wretch  from  her  dew  rest, 
And  trouble  dying  soules  tranquilitee  ; 

Take  not  away  now  got,  which  none  would  give  to 
me." 

XLvm. 
"  Ah  !  far  be  it,"  said  he,  "  deare  Dame,  fro  mee. 
To  hinder  soule  from  her  desired  rest, 
Or  hold  sad  life  in  long  captivitee  : 
For,  all  I  seeke,  is  but  to  have  redrest 
The  bitter  pangs  that  doth  your  heart  infest 


XLV.  2.  as  sad]  As  heary.  Todd. 

XLVI.  1. paine]  Labour.  Fr.    CnuitcH. 

xLvii.  7.  To  let]  Hinder.  Todd. 


TeU  then,  0  Lady,  tell  what  fatall  priefe 
Hath  with  so  huge  misfortune  you  opprest ; 
That  I  may  cast  to  compas  your  reliefe. 
Or  die  with  you  in  sorrow,  and  partake  youi-  griefe." 

XLIX. 

With  feeble  hands  then  stretched  forth  on  hye. 
As  heven  accusing  guilty  of  her  deatli. 
And  with  dry  drops  congealed  in  her  eye. 
In  these  sad  wordes  she  spent  her  utmost  breath ; 
"  Heare  then,  0  Man,  the  sorrowes  that  uneath 
My  tong  can  tell,  so  far  all  sence  they  pas  ! 
Loe  !  this  dead  corpse,  that  lies  here  underneath, 
The  gentlest  Knight,  that  ever  on  greene  gras 

Gay  steed  with  spurs  did  pricke,  the  good  Sir  Mor- 
dant was  : 

L. 

"  Was,  (ay  the  while,  that  he  is  not  so  now  !) 
My  Lord,  my  Love,  my  deare  Lord,  my  deare 
So  long  as  hevens  iust  with  equall  brow    [Love, 
Vouchsafed  to  behold  us  from  above. 
One  day,  when  him  high  corage  did  emmove, 
(As  wont  ye  Knightes  to  seeke  adventures  wilde,) 
He  pricked  forth  his  puissaunt  force  to  prove. 
Me  then  he  left  euwombed  of  this  childe. 

This  luckles  childe,  whom  thus  ye  see  witii  blood 
defild. 

LI. 

"  Him  fortuned  (hard  fortune  ye  may  ghesse  !) 
To  come,  where  vile  Acrasia  does  wonne  ; 
Acrasia,  a  false  Enchaunteresse, 
That  many  errant  Knightes  have  fowle  fordonne; 
Within  a  wandring  Island,  that  doth  ronne 
And  stray  in  perilous  gulfe,  her  dwelling  is : 
Fayre  Sir,  if  ever  there  ye  travell,  shonne 
The  cursed  land  where  many  wend  amis, 

And  Itnow  it  by  the  name  ;   it  hight  the  Bowre  of 
£lis. 

LIT. 

"  Her  blis  is  all  in  pleasure,  and  delight. 

Wherewith  she  makes  her  lovers  dronken  mad  ; 
And  then  with  words,  and  weedes,  of  wondrous 

might. 
On  them  she  workes  her  will  to  uses  bad  : 
My  Uefest  Lord  she  thus  beguiled  had  ; 
For  he  was  flesh  :  (all  flesh  doth  frayMe  breed  !) 
Whom  when  I  heard  to  beene  so  ill  bestad, 
(Weake  wretch)  I  wrapt  myseUe  in  palmers  weed, 

And  cast  to  seek  liim  forth  through  danger  and 
great  dreed. 

Lm. 
"  Now  had  fayre  Cynthia  by  even  toumes 
Full  measured  tliree  quarters  of  her  yeare. 
And  thrice  three  tymes  had  fild  her  crooked 

homes, 
Whenas  my  wombe  her  burdem  would  forbeai'e. 
And  bad  me  call  Lucina  to  me  neare. 
Lucina  came  :  a  manchild  forth  I  brought : 
The  woods,  the  nymphes,  my  bowres,  my  mid- 
wives,  weare  :  [bought ; 
Hard  help   at  need  !     So  deare  ihee.  Babe,  I 
Yet  nought  too  dear  I  deemd,  while  so  my  deare 
I  sought. 

XLvm.  8. cast]  Consider  note.  Chobch. 

Liir.  4.  Whenas  my  wombe  her  burdein  would  forbeare,] 
That  is,  lil  bear  any  longer.  Uito:j. 

Lin.  6.  The  woods,  the  nymphes,  my  bowres,  my  midwives, 
weare,']  That  ia,  the  woods  were  my  chambers i  the 
nymphs,  my  midwives.    Choiich. 
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"  Him  so  I  sought  ;  and  so  at  last  I  fownd. 

Where  him  that  Witch  had  thralled  to  her  will, 
In  chaines  of  lust  and  lewde  desyres  ybownd. 
And  so  transformed  from  his  former  skill. 
That  me  he  laiew  not,  nether  his  owne  ill ; 
Till,  through  wise  handling  and  faire  go  vernaunce, 
1  him  recured  to  a  better  will, 
Purged  from  drugs  of  fowle  intempraunce  : 

Then  meanes  I  gan  devise  for  his  dehverance. 

LT. 

"  Which  when  the  vile  Enchaunteresse  perceiv'd. 
How  that  my  Lord  from  her  I  would  reprive. 
With  cup  thus  ehaxmd  him  parting  she  deceivd  ; 
'  Sad  Verse,  give  death  to  him  that  death  does 

give, 
'  And  losse  of  love  to  her  that  loves  to  hve, 
'  So  soone  as  Bacchus  with  the  Nymphe  does 

lincke  ! ' 
So  parted  we,  and  on  our  ioumey  drive  ; 
TUl,  coming  to  this  well,  he  stoupt  to  driucke  : 
The  charme  fulfild,  dead  suddeinly  he  downe  did 

sincke. 

LVI. 

"  Which  when  I,  wretch" — Not  one  word  more  she 

sayd. 
But  breaking  off  the  end  for  want  of  breath. 
And  slyding  soft,  as  downe  to  sleepe  her  layd, 
And  ended  all  her  woe   in  quiet  death. 
That  seeing,  good  Sir  Guyon  could  uneath 
From  teares  abstayne  ;  for  griefe  his  hart  did 

grate. 
And  from  so  heavie  sight  his  head  did  wreath, 
Accusing  fortune,  and  too  cruell  fate. 
Which  plonged  had  faire  Lady  in  so  wretched  state  : 

Lvir. 

rhen,  turning  to  his  Palmer,  said  ;  "  Old  syre, 
Behold  the  ymage  of  mortolitie, 
And  feeble  nature  cloth'd  with  fleshly  tyi-e  I 
When  raging  Passion  with  fierce  tyranny 
Robs  Reason  of  her  dew  regahtie. 
And  makes  it  servaunt  to  her  basest  part ; 
The  strong  it  weakens  with  infirmitie. 
And  with  bold  furie  armes  the  weakest  hart  : 

The  strong   through   pleasm'e   soonest  faUes,  the 
weake  through  smart." 

LVirr. 

«  But  Temperaunce,"  said  he,  "  with  golden  squire 
Betwixt  them  both  can  measm-e  out  a  meane  ; 
Nether  to  melt  in  pleasures  whott  desyre, 
Nor  frye  in  hartlesse  griefe  and  dolefull  tene  : 
Thrise  happy  man,  who  fares  them  both  atweene  ! 
But  sith  tins  wretched  woman  overcome 
Of  anguish,  rather  then  of  crime,  hath  bene. 
Reserve  her  cause  to  her  etemall  doome  ; 

And,  in  the    meane,    vouchsafe    her   honorable 
toombe." 

LIX. 

"  Palmer,"  quoth  he, "  death  is  an  equall  doome 
To  good  and  bad,  the  common  In  of  rest ; 

Lvm.  1.  But  Temperaunce,  said  he,  with  golden  squire] 
Square,  apelt  squire  for  the  saie  of  the  rhyme.    Uptok. 

Lvrn.  2. a  meane ,-]  Allttdmg  to  the  Golden  Mean. 

Church, 

Lvnl.  3. whott,]  Hot,  spelt  what  in  the  old  editions 

of  the  Bible,  and  so  pronounced  to  this  day  in  the  West  of 
England.    Upton. 


But  after  death  the  tryall  Is  to  come. 
When  best  shall  bee  to  them  that  lived  best : 
But  both  alike,  when  death  hath  both  supprost. 
Religious  reverence  doth  burial  teeue  ; 
Which  whoso  wants,  wants  so  much  of  his  rest : 
For  all  so  greet  shame  after  death  I  weene, 
As  selfe  to  dyen  bad,  unburied  bad  to  beene. 


So  both  agree  their  bodies  to  engrave  : 

The  great  earthes  wombe  they  open  to  the  sky, 
And  with  sad  cypresse  seemely  it  embrave  ; 
Then,  covering  with  a  clod  their  closed  eye. 
They  lay  therein  their  corses  tenderly. 
And  bid  them  sleepe  in  everlasting  peace. 
But,  ere  they  did  then'  utmost  obsequy. 
Sir  Guyon  more  affection  to  increace, 

BjTiempt  a  sacred  vow,  which  none  should  ay 
releace. 


The  dead  Knights  sword  out  of  his  sheath  he  drew 
With  which  he  outt  a  lock  of  all  their  heare. 
Which  medling  with  their  blood  and  earth  he 

threw 
Into  the  gi-ave,  and  gan  devoutly  sweare  ; 
"  Such  and  such  evil  God  on  Guyon  reare, 
And  worse  and  worse,  young  Orphane,  be  thy 

payne. 
If  I,  or  thou,  dew  vengeaimce  doe  forbeare, 
Till  guUtie  blood  her  guerdon  doe  obtayne  !" — 
So,  shedding  many  teares,  they  closd  the  eartl 

agayne. 


CANTO  IL 


Babes  bloody  handes  ma?  not  be  cleu&d. 

The  face  of  Golden  Meane: 
Her  sisterB,  Two  Extremities, 

Strive  her  to  banish  cleane. 


Thus  when  Sir  Guyon  mtli  his  faithful  Guyde 
Had  with  dejv  rites  and  dolorous  lament 
The  end  of  their  sad  tragedie  uptyde. 
The  htle  Babe  up  in  his  armes  he  hent ;    [ment 
Who  with  sweet  pleasaunce,  and  bold  j^landish 
Gan  smyle  on  them,  that  rather  ought  to  weepe 
As  carelesse  of  his  woe,  or  innocent 
Of  that  was  doen  ;  that  ruth  emperced  deepe 

In  that  Knightes  hart,  and  wordes  with  bitter  teare 
did  steepe  : 


tii.  6.  — ^—  doth  buriall  teene  i]  Affords  the  melan. 
choly  rites  of  burial.    Church. 

Lix.  8.  For  all  so  greet  shamel  That  is,  For  I  imagine 
it  altogether  as  great  a  shame  after  death  unhuried  bad  to 
beene,  as  for  a  man's  self  to  dyen  bad.    Upton. 

LX.  1.  to  engrave :]  Bury.    Church. 

Lx.  Z.  And  with  sad  cypresse  seemely  it  embrave  ;]  Deco- 
rate it  with  strewments  oi  funeral  cypresse,  as  he  calls  the 
tree,  F.  Q.  i.  i.  8.    Todd. 

LX.  9.  Byncmpt]  Dictated,  or  named;  from  be  and 
nempt.    Todd. 

Lxi.  3.  Which  medling]  Mixing  the  hair  &c.  Fr.  mSler 
Church. 

Arg.  1. may  not  be  clensd.'\  That  is,  cannot  be 

cleansed.  See  st.  10.    Church. 

I.  4. he  hent ;]  Seized,  took  hold  nt.    Sax.  hende 

Lat.   prehendere.    Tooo. 
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"  Ah  !  lacklesse  Bate,  borne  under  cruell  starre, 
And  in  dead  parents  balefull  ashes  bred. 
Full  little  weenest  thou  what  sorrowes  are 
Left  thee  for  porcion  of  thy  livelyhed  ; 
Poore  Orphane  !  in  the  wide  world  scattered, 
As  budding  braunch  rent  from  the  native  tree, 
And  throwen  forth,  till  it  be  withered  ! 
Such  is  the  state  of  men  !  Thus  enter  we 

Into  this  life  with  woe,  and  end  with  miseree  !" 


Then,  soft  himselfe  inclyning  on  his  knee 
Downe  to  that  well,  did  in  the  water  weene 
(So  love  does  loath  disdainefull  nicitee) 
His  guiltie  handes  from  bloody  gore  to  cleene  : 
He  washt  them  oft  and  oft,  yet  nought  they  beene 
For  all  his  washmg  cleaner  :  Still  he  strove  ; 
Yet  still  the  litle  hands  were  bloody  seene  : 
The  which  him  into  great  amaz'ment  drove. 

And  into  diverse  doubt  his  wavering  wonder  clove. 


He  wist  not  whether  blott  of  fowle  offence 

Might  not  be  purgd  with  water  nor  with  bath  j 
Or  that  High  God,  in  lieu  of  innocence, 
Imprinted  had  that  token  of  His  wrath. 
To  shew  how  sore  bloodguiltinesse  He  hat'th  ; 
Or  that  the  charme  and  veneme,  wliich  they 

dronck. 
Their  blood  with  secret  filth  infected  hath. 
Being  diffused  through  the  senceless  tronck 

That,  through  the  great  contagion,  dh-eful  deadly 
stonck. 

V. 

Whom  thus  at  gaze  the  Palmer  gan  to  bord 
With  goodly  reason,  and  thus  fayre  bespake  ; 
"  Ye  bene  right  hard  amated,  gratious  Lord, 
And  of  your  ignorance  great  merveill  make. 
Whiles  cause  not  well  conceived  ye  mistake. 
But  know,  that  secret  vertues  ai'e  infusd 
In  every  fountaine,  and  in  everie  lake. 
Which,  who  hath  skill  them  rightly  to  have  chusd. 

To  proofe  of  passing  wonders  hath  full  often  usd : 

VI. 

"Of  those,  some  were  so  from  their  sourse  indewd 
By  great  dame  Nature,  from  whose  fruitfuU  pap 
Their  welheads  spring,  and  are  with  moisture 

.    deawd ; 
Which  feeds  each  living  plant  with  hquid  sap, 
And  filles  with  ilowres  fayre  Floraes  painted  lap ; 
But  other  some,  by  guifte  of  later  gi'ace. 
Or  by  good  prayers,  or  by  other  hap. 
Had  vertue  pourd  into  their  waters  bace. 

And  thenceforth  were  renowmd,  and  sought  from 
place  to  place. 

vir. 
"  Such  is  this  well,  wrought  by  occasion  straunge. 
Which  to  her  nymph  befell.     Upon  a  day, 
As  she  the  woodes  with  bow  and  shaftes  did 

raunge. 
The  hartlesse  hjTid  and  roebucke  to  dismay, 
Dan  Faiinus  chaunst  to  meet  her  by  the  way. 
And,  kindling  fire  at  her  faire-burning  eye. 
Inflamed  was  to  follow  beauties  chace, 


V.  1. 
V.  3.  - 


-  to  bord]    Accost,  or  address.    Todd. 

-  amated,]    Perplexed.    Fr.  amatz.   Todd. 


And  chaced  her,  that  fast  from  him  did  fly  ; 
As  hynd  from  her,  so  she  fled  from  her  enimy. 

VIIT. 

«  At  last,  when  fayling  breath  began  to  faint. 
And  saw  no  meanes  to  scape  ;  of  shame  affrayd. 
She  set  her  doivne  to  weepe  for  sore  constrahit ; 
And,  to  Uiana  callmg  lowd  for  ayde. 
Her  deare  besought  to  let  her  die  a  mayd. 
The  goddesse  heard  ;  and  suddeine,  where  she  sate 
Welling  out  streames  of  teares,  and  quite  dismayd 
With  stony  feare  of  that  rude  rustick  mate, 

lYansformd  her  to  a  stone  from  stedfast  Vu'gins  state. 


"  Lo  !  now  she  is  that  Stone ;  fi-om  whose  two  heads. 
As  from  two  weeping  eyes,  fresh  streames  do  flow, 
Y  et  colde  through  feare  and  old  conceived  dreads : 
And  yet  the  Stone  her  semblance  seemes  to  show, 
Shapt  like  a  Maide,  that  such  ye  may  her  know ; 
And  yet  her  vertues  in  her  water  byde  : 
For  it  is  chaste  and  pure  as  purest  snow, 
Ne  lets  her  waves  with  any  filth  be  dyde  ; 

But  ever,  like  herselfe,  unstayned  hath  beene  tryde. 


"  From  thence  it  comes,  that  this  Babes  bloody  hand 
May  not  be  clensd  with  water  of  this  well : 
Ne  certes.  Sir,  strive  you  it  to  withstand. 
But  let  them  still  be  bloody,  as  befell. 
That  they  his  mothers  innocence  may  tell. 
As  she  bequeathd  ui  her  last  testament ; 
That,  as  a  sacred  symbole,  it  may  dwell 
In  her  sonnes  flesh,  to  mind  revengiiment. 

And  be  for  all  chaste  Dames  an  endlesse  moniment." 


He  hearkned  to  his  reason  ;  and  the  childe 
Uptaking,  to  the  Palmer  gave  to  beare  ; 
But  his  sad  fathers  armes  with  blood  defilde, 
Aa  heavie  load,  himselfe  did  lightly  reai-e  ; 
And  turning  to  that  place,  in  which  whyleare 
He  left  his  loftie  steed  with  golden  sell 
And  goodly  gorgeous   barbes,  him  found  not 
By  other  accident,  that  earst  befell,        [theare : 

He  is  convaide ;  but  how,  or  where,  here  fits  not  tell. 


Which  when  Sir  Guyon  saw,  all  were  he  wroth, 
Yet  algates  mote  he  soft  himselfe  appease, 
And  fairely  fare  on  foot,  however  loth  : 
His  double  burden  did  him  sore  disease. 
So,  long  they  travelled  with  litle  ease. 
Till  that  at  last  they  to  a  Castle  came. 
Built  on  a  rocke  adioyning  to  the  seas  : 
It  was  an  auncient  worke  of  Antique  fame, 

And   wondrous  strong  by  nature  and  by  skilfnll 
frame. 

xfrr. 
Therein  three  Sisters  dwelt  of  sundry  sort. 
The  children  of  one  sjtc  by  mothers  three  ; 


via,  3.  constraint ;]  Uneasiness.   Church. 

vlu.  9.  Transformed  her  to  a  stone  from  stedfast  Vir- 
gins  slate."]  StedCast,  i.  e.  jn  which  state  she  purposed 
etedfastly  to  continue.    Upton. 

IX.  3.  Yet]  1\\a.t  \Sj  still.  So  2/ei  signifies  in  the  fourth 
and  sixth  lines  also.    Church. 

xr.  6. with  golden  sell 

And  goodly  gorgeous  barbes,]    Sell  is  saddle,  Fr. 
seJle.    Barbes  we  bits  or  bridles.  Todd. 
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Who,  dying  whylome,  did  divide  this  fort 
To  them  by  equaU  shares  in  equall  fee  : 
But  stryfull  mind  and  diverse  quahtee 
Drew  them  in  partes,  and  each  made  others  foe ; 
Still  did  they  strive  and  daily  disagree  ; 
The  eldest  dia  against  the  yomigest  goe, 
And  both  against  tne  middest  meant  to  worken  woe. 


Where  when  the  Knight  arriv'd,  he  was  right  well 
Receiv'd,  as  Knight  of  so  much  worth  became. 
Of  second  Sister,  who  did  far  excell 
The  other  two  ;  Medina  was  her  name, 
A  sober  sad  and  comely  courteous  Dame  : 
Who  rich  arayd,  and  yet  in  modest  guize. 
In  goodly  garments  that  her  well  became, 
Fayre  maxching  forth  in  honorable  wize. 

Him  at  the  threshold  mett  and  well  did  enterprize. 

XV. 

She  led  him  up  into  a  goodly  bowre. 

And  comely  courted  with  meet  modestle  ; 
S^e  in  her  speach,  ne  in  her  haviour. 
Was  lightnesse  seene  or  looser  vanitie. 
But  gratious  womanhood,  and  gravitie. 
Above  the  reason  of  her  youthly  yeares  : 
Her  golden  lockes  she  roundly  did  uptye 
In  breaded  tramels,  that  no  looser  heares 

Did  out  of  order  stray  about  her  daintie  eares. 


WhUest  she  her  selfe  thus  busily  did  frame 
Seemely  to  entertaine  her  new-come  guest, 
Newes  hereof  to  her  other  Sisters  came. 
Who  all  this  while  were  at  their  wanton  rest, 
Accourting  each  her  frend  with  lavish  fest : 
They  were  two  Knights  of  perelesse  puissaunce, 
And  famous  far  abroad  for  waa-like  gest, 
Which  to  these  Ladies  love  did  couutenaunce. 

And  to  his  Mistresse  each  himselfe  strove  to  ad- 


He,  that  made  love  unto  the  eldest  Dame, 
Was  hight  Sir  Huddibras,  an  hardy  man ; 
Yet  not  so  good  of  deedes  as  great  of  name. 
Which  he  by  many  rash  adventures  wan, 
Since  errant  armes  to  sew  he  first  began. 
More  huge  in  strength  then  wise  in  workes  he  was. 
And  reason  with  foole-hardize  over-ran  ; 
Sterne  melancholy  did  his  courage  pas  ; 

And  was,  for  terrour  more,  all  armd  in  shyning 
bras. 

svm. 

But  he,  that  lov'd  the  youngest,  was  Sansloy  ; 
He,  that  faire  Una  b-te  fowle  outraged, 
The  most  tmruly  and  the  boldest  boy 
That  ever  warhke  weapons  menaged, 


XIV.  9. did  enterprize.]   I.  e.  received  him  kindly* 

Todd. 

XV.  6. rea.sOTi]    Reason  here  means  proportion. 

Lat.  ratio.   Her  gravity  was  disproportioned  to  her  youth. 
Chtjech. 

XV.  7.  Her  golden  lockes  she  roundly  did  vptye 

In  breaded  tramels,  Sec.]  In  woven  or  plaited 
divisions,  representing  a  kind  of  net-work.  Tramel  is 
from  the  Fr.  tramail,  a  net.   Todd. 

XV.  9  daintie]  Delicate,  or  elegant.    Todd. 

xvrr.  5. sew]    Pursue,  foUow.    Church. 

XVII,  9.  And  was,/or  terrour  more,  &c.]     He  means. 
And  he  was,  for  terrom-  more,  &c.    T.  Warton. 


And  all  to  lawlesse  lust  encouraged 
Through  strong  opinion  of  his  matchlesse  might ; 
Ne  ought  he  car'd  whom  he  endamaged 
By  tortious  wrong,  or  whom  bereav'd  of  right  ; 
He,  now  this  Ladies  champion,  chose  for  love  to 
fight. 

XIX. 

These  two  gay  Knights,  vowd  to  so  diverse  loves, 
Each  other  does  envy  with  deadly  hate. 
And  daily  warre  against  his  foeman  moves. 
In  hope  to  win  more  favour  with  his  mate. 
And  th'  others  pleasiiig  service  to  abate. 
To  magnifie  his  ovme.     But  when  they  heard 
How  in  that  place  straunge  Knight  arrived  late. 
Both  Knights  and  Ladies  forth  right  angry  far'd. 

And  fercely  unto  batteU  steme  themselves  pre- 
par'd. 

XX. 

But,  ere  they  could  proceede  Unto  the  place 
Where  he  abode,  themselves  at  discord  fell, 
.\nd  cruell  combat  ioynd  in  middle  space  : 
With  horrible  assault,  and  fury  fell. 
They  heapt  huge  strokes  the  scorned  life  to  quell. 
That  all  on  uprore  from  her  settled  seat 
The  house  was  raysd,  and  all  that  in  did  dwell ; 
Seemd  that  lowde  thunder  with  amazement  great 

Did  rend  the  ratling  skyes  with  ilames  of  fouldring 
heat. 

xxr. 

The  noyse  thereof  cald  forth  that  straunger  Knight, 
To  weet  what  dreadfuU  thing  was  there  in  hond  ; 
Where  whenas  two  brave  Knightes  in  bloody 

fight 
With  deadly  rancour  he  enraunged  fond. 
His  sunbroad  shield  about  his  wrest  he  bond. 
And  shyning  blade  unsheathd,  with  whicli  he  ran 
Unto  tliat  stead,  their  strife  to  understond  ; 
And,  at  his  first  arrivall,  them  began 

With  goodly  meanes  to  pacific,  weU  as  he  can. 


But  they,  him  spying,  both  with  greedy  forse 
Attonce  upon  him  ran,  and  him  beset 
With  strokes  of  mortal]  Steele  without  remorse. 
And  on  his  shield  like  yron  sledges  bet. 
As  when  a  beare  and  tygre,  being  met 
In  cruell  fight  on  Lybicke  ocean  wide, 
Espye  a  traveller  with  feet  siu'bet. 
Whom  they  in  equall  pray  hope  to  divide, 

They  stint  their  strife  and  him  assayle  on  everie 
side. 

xxni. 

But  he,  not  like  a  weary  traveilere, 

Their  sharp  assault  right  boldly  did  rebut, 
And  suffred  not  their  blowes  to  byte  him  nere. 
But  with  redoubled  buffes  them  hacke  did  put  : 
Whose  grieved  mindes,  which  choler  did  englut. 
Against  themselves  turning  their  wrathfuU  spight. 


xviir.  8. tortious]     Injurious.     Toco. 

XX.  9. fouldring  ftea(.]  Fouldring,  that  is,  thun- 
dering.   'Ft.  fouldroyant.     Church. 

xxri.  6. on  Lybicke  ocean  wide.'}     The    tyhicke 

ocean  means  those  mounds  of  sands  in  the  Libyck  deserts, 
whose  wide  and  extended  plains  may  be  imaginedan  ocean. 
Upton. 

XXII  7 surbet,]    Wearied,  or  bruised.   Todd. 

xxui.  3.  And  suffred  not  their  tilowes  to  byte  him  nere.l 
That  is,  to  pierce  him  to  the  quick-     T.  Warton. 
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(5au  with  new  rage  their  shieldes  to  hew  and  cut. 
But  still,  when  Guyon  came  to  part  their  fight, 
With  heavie  load  on  him  they  freshly  gan  toamight. 

xxrv. 
As  a  tall  ship  tossed  in  troublous  seas, 

Whom  ragmg  wiudes,  threatning  to  make  the 
Of  the  rough  rockes,  doe  diversly  disease,  [pi-ay 
Meetes  two  contririe  billowes  by  the  way, 
That  her  on  either  side  doe  sore  assay. 
And  boast  to  swallow  her  in  greedy  grave  ; 
Shee,  scorning  both  their  spights,  does  malie 

wide  way. 
And,  with  her  brest  breaking  the  fomy  wave, 
Does  ride  on  both  their  backs,  and  faire  herself 
doth  save  : 

XXT. 

So  boldly  he  him  beares,  and  rusheth  forth 
Betweene  them  both,  by  conduct  of  his  blade. 
Wondrous  great  prowesse  and  heroick  worth 
He  shewd  that  day,  and  rare  ensample  made, 
When  two  so  mighty  warriours  he  dismade  : 
Attonce  he  wards  and  strikes ;  he  takes  and  paies ; 
Now  forst  to  yield,  now  forcing  to  invade  ; 
Before,  behind,  and  round  about  him  laies  : 

So  double  was  his  paines,  so  double  be  his  praise. 

XXVI, 

Straunge  sort  of  fight,  three  valiaunt  Knights  to  see 
Three  combates  ioine  in  one,  and  to  darraine 
A  triple  warre  with  triple  enmitee. 
All  for  their  Ladies  froward  love  to  gaine. 
Which,  gotten,  was  but  hate.  So  Love  docs  raine 
In  stoutest  minds,  and  maketh  monstrous  wan-e ; 
He  maketh  warre,  he  maketh  peace  againe, 
And  yett  his  peace  is  but  continual  iaiTe  : 

O  miserable  men,  that  to  him  subiect  arre  ! 

xxvn. 

Whilst  thus  they  mingled  were  in  furious  armes, 
The  faire  Medina  with  her  tresses  tome 
And  naked  brest,  in  pitty  of  their  harmes, 
Emongst  them  ran  ;  and,  falling  them  beforue, 
Besought  them  by  the  womb  which  them  had  bom. 
And  by  the  loves  which  were  to  them  most  deare. 
And  by  the  knighthood  which  they  sure  had  sworn, 
Their  deadly  cruell  discord  to  forbeare. 

And  to  herius*  conditions  of  faire  peace  to  heafe. 


But  her  two  other  Sisters,  standing  by. 
Her  lowd  gainsaid ;  and  both  their  champions  bad 
Pursew  the  end  of  their  strong  enmity. 
As  ever  of  their  loves  they  would  be  glad  : 
Yet  she  with  pitthy  words,  and  counsell  sad, 
Still  strove  their  stubborne  rages  to  revoke  ; 
That  at  the  last,  suppressing  fury  mad. 
They  gan  abstaine  from  diot  of  direfull  stroke. 

And  hearken  to  the  sober  speachea  which  she 
spoke; 

XXIX. 

"  Ah  !  puissaunt  Lords,  what  cursed  evill  spright, 
Or  feU  Erinnys,  in  your  noble  harts 
Her  hellish  brond  hath  kindled  with  despight. 
And  stird  you  up  to  worke  your  wilfull  smarts  ! 
Is  this  the  ioy  of  armes  2  be  these  the  parts 
Of  glorious  knighthood,  after  blood  to  thrust, 


xxvm.  5.  ■ 
XXIX.  6.— 


—  counsell  sad,]  Grave  advice.  CacECH. 

-  thrust,]  ThiTtt.  Todd. 


And  not  regard  dew  right  and  inst  desarts  ! 
Vaine  is  the  vaunt,  and  victory  imiust. 
That  more  to  mighty  hands  then  rightful!  causa 
doth  trast. 

XXX. 

"  And  were  there  rightfuU  cause  of  difference, 
Yet  were  not  better  fayre  it  to  accord. 
Then  with  blood-guiltinesse  to  heape  offence. 
And  mortal  vengeaunce  ioyne  to  ciime  abhord  ! 
0  !  fly  from  wrath  ;  fly,  0  my  liefest  Lord  ! 
Sad  be  the  sights,  and  bitter  fruites  of  warre. 
And  thousand  furies  wait  on  -ivrathfuU  sword  : 
Ne  ought  the  praise  of  prowesse  more  doth  marre 

Then  fowle  revenging    rage,  and  base   conten- 
tious iarre. 

XXXT. 

"  But  lovely  concord,  and  most  sacred  peace. 
Doth  nourish  vertue,  and  fast  friendship  breeds, 
Weake  she  makes  strong,  and  strong  thing  does 

increace, 
Till  it  the  pitch  of  highest  praise  exceeds  : 
Brave  be  her  warres,  and  honorable  deeds. 
By  which  she  triumphes  over  yre  and  pride, 
And  winnes  an  olive  girlond  for  her  meeds. 
Be  therefore,  0  my  deare  Lords,  pacifide. 

And  this  misseeming  discord  meekely  lay  aside." 


Her  gracious  words  their  rancour  did  appall. 
And  suncke  so  deepe  into  their  boyling  brests. 
That  do^vne  they  lett  their  cruell  weapons  fall, 
And  lowly  did  abase  their  lofty  crests 
To  her  faire  presence  and  discrete  behests. 
Then  she  began  a  treaty  to  procure. 
And  stablish  terms  betwixt  both  their  req^uests, 
That  as  a  law  for  ever  should  endure  ; 

Which  to  observe,  in  word  of  Knights  they  did 
assure. 

xxxin. 

Which  to  confirme,  and  fast  to  bind  their  league, 
After  their  weary  sweat  and  bloody  toile. 
She  them  besought,  during  their  quiet  treague, 
Into  her  lodging  to  repaire  a  wMle, 
To  rest  themselves,  and  grace  to  reconcile. 
They  soone  consent :  So  forth  with  her  they  fare ; 
Where  they  are  well  reeeivd,  and  made  to  spoile 
Themselves  of  soiled  armes,  and  to  prepare 

Their  minds  to  pleasure,  and  their  mouths  to  dainty 
fare, 

XXXIT. 

And  those  two  froward  Sisters,  their  faire  loves. 
Came  with  them  eke,  all  were  they  wondrous  loth, 
And  fained  cheare,  as  for  the  time  behoves  ; 
But  could  not  colour  yet  so  well  the  troth. 
But  that  their  natures  bad  appeard  in  both  : 
For  both  did  at  their  second  Sister  grutch 
And  inly  grieve,  as  doth  an  hidden  moth 
The  inner  garment  frett,  not  th'  utter  touch  ; 

One  thought  her  cheare  too  litle,  th'  other  thought 
too  mutch. 

XXXV. 

Elissa  (so  the  eldest  hight)  did  deeme 
Such  entertainment  base,  ne  ought  would  eat, 

xxxm.  3 treague,]  A  truce,  or  cessation  of  ann& 

Ital.  tregua.  Germ,  treuga.  Upton. 

xxxiji.  6.  grace  to  reconcile.']  To  regain  each 

other's  favour.  ALatinism.  Church. 
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Ne  ought  would  spealie,  but  evermore  did  seeme 
As  discontent  for  want  of  merth  or  meat  ; 
No  solace  could  her  paramour  intreat 
Her  once  to  show,  ne  court,  nor  dalliaimce  ; 
But  with  bent  lowring  browes,  as  she  would  tlu-eat, 
She  scould,  and   frownd  with  froward  counte- 
naunce  ; 
Unworthy  of  faire  Ladies  comely  govemaunce. 


But  young  Perissa  was  of  otlier  mynd. 

Full  of  disport,  still  laughing,  loosely  light, 
And  quite  contrary  to  her  Sisters  Icynd  ; 
No  measure  in  her  mood,  no  rule  of  right, 
But  poured  out  in  pleasure  and  delight : 
In  wine  and  meats  she  flowd  above  the  banck, 
And  in  excesse  exceeded  her  owne  might ; 
In  sumptuous  tire  she  ioyd  her  selfe  to  pranck, 

But  of  her  love  too  lavish  :   htle  have  she  thanck  ! 

xxxvrr. 

Fast  by  her  side  did  sitt  the  bold  Sans  oy, 
Fitt  mate  for  such  a  mincing  mineon. 
Who  in  her  loosenesse  tooke  exceeding  ioy  ; 
Might  not  be  found  a  francker  frauion. 
Of  her  leawd  parts  to  make  companion. 
But  Huddibras,  more  Hke  a  malecontent. 
Did  see  and  grieve  at  his  bold  fashion  ; 
Hardly  could  he  endure  his  hardiment ; 

Yett  still  he  satt,  and  inly  did  himselfe  torment. 

XXXVIJI. 

Betwixt  them  both  the  faire  Medina  sate 
With  sober  grace  and  goodly  carriage  : 
With  equall  measure  she  did  moderate 
The  strong  extremities  of  their  outrage  ; 
That  forward  paire  she  ever  would  asswage, 
When  they  would  strive  dew  reason  to  exceed  ; 
But  that  same  froward  twaiae  would  accorige, 
And  of  her  plenty  adde  unto  their  need  : 

So  kept  she  them  in  order,  and  herselfe  in  heed. 

XXXIX. 

Thus  fairely  shee  attempered  her  feast, 
And  pleasd  them  all  with  meete  satiety  : 
At  last,  when  lust  of  meat  and  drinke  was  ceast. 
She  Guyon  deare  besought  of  curtesie 
To  tell  from  whence  he  came  through  ieopardy, 
And  whether  now  on  new  adventure  bownd  : 
Who  with  bold  grace,  and  comely  gravity, 
Drawing  to  him  the  eies  of  all  arownd. 

From  lofty  siege  began  these  words  aloud  to  sownd. 


"  This  thy  demaund,  0  Lady,  doth  revive 
Fresh  memory  in  me  of  that  great  Queene, 
Great  and  most  glorious  Virgin  Queene  alive. 
That  with  her  soveraine  power,  and  scepter  shene, 
All  Faery  lond  does  peaceably  sustene. 
In  widest  ocean  she  her  throne  does  reare, 
That  over  all  the  earth  it  may  be  seene  ; 
As  morning  sunne  her  beames  dispredden  cleare  ; 

And  in  her  face  faire  peace  and  mercy  doth  appeare. 


xxxTi.  3 kynd  ;]  Nature.  Todd. 

XXXVII.  2.  such  a  mincing  mineon,]  Such  an 

affected  wanton.  Fr.  Mignon.  Todd. 

xxxviir.  5. forward]   That  is,  bold.    Church. 

XXXIX.  9.  From  lofty  siege  began}  Siege  is  seat.  Fr. 
SUge,    Chubcr. 


"  In  her  the  richesse  of  all  heavenly  grace 
In  chiefe  degree  ai'e  heaped  up  on  hye  : 
And  all,  that  els  this  worlds  enclosure  bace 
Hath  great  or  glorious  in  mortall  eye, 
Adornes  the  person  of  her  Maiestye  ; 
That  men,  beholding  so  great  excellence 
And  rare  perfection  in  mortalitye, 
Doe  her  adore  with  sacred  reverence. 

As  th'  I  dole  of  her  Makers  great  magnificence. 


"  To  her  I  homage  and  my  service  owe. 

In  number  of  the  noblest  Knightes  on  ground, 
Mongst  whom  on  me  she  deigned  to  bestowe 
Order  of  Maydenhead,  the  most  renownd, 
That  may  this  day  in  all  the  world  be  found. 
An  yearely  solenme  feast  she  wontes  to  make. 
The  day  that  first  doth  lead  the  yeare  around. 
To  which  all  Knights  of  worth  and  com'age  bold 

Resort,  to  heare  of  straunge  adventures  to  be  told. 

xLin. 

"  There  this  old  Palmer  shewd  himselfe  that  day. 
And  to  that  mighty  Princesse  did  complaine 
Of  grievous  mischiefes,  which  a  wicked  Fay 
Had  wrought,  and  many  whelmd  in  deadly  painc, 
Whereof  he  crav'd  redresse.     My  Soveraine, 
Whose  glory  is  in  gracious  deeds,  and  ioyes 
Throughout  the  world  her  mercy  to  maintaine, 
Eftsoones  devisd  redresse  for  such  annoyes  : 

Me,  all  unfitt  for  so  great  purpose,  she  employes. 

XLIV. 

"  Now  hath  faire  Phebe  with  her  silver  face 

Thrise  seene  the  shadowes  of  the  neather  world, 

Sith  last  I  left  that  honorable  place. 

In  which  her  roiall  presence  is  entrold  ; 

Ne  ever  shaU  I  rest  in  house  nor  hold. 

Till  I  that  false  Acrasia  have  wonne  ; 

Of  whose  fowle  deedes,  too  hideous  to  bee  told, 

I  witnesse  am,  and  this  their  wretched  sonne 

Whose  wofull  parents  she  liath  wickedly  fordonne." 

XLV. 

«  Tell  on,  fayre  Su-,"  said  she,  "that  dolefull  tale. 
From  which  sad  ruth  does  seeme  you  to  restraine, 
That  we  may  pitty  such  imhappie  bale. 
And  leame  from  Pleasures  poyson  to  abstaine  : 
lU,  by  ensample,  good  doth  often  gayne." 
Then  forward  he  his  purpose  gan  pursew. 
And  told  the  story  of  the  mortall  payne. 
Which  Mordant  and  Amavia  did  rew  ; 

Ab,  with  lamenting  eyes,  himselfe  did  lately  vew. 

XLVL 

Night  was  far  spent ;  and  now  in  ocean  deep 
Orion,  flying  fast  from  hissing  Snake, 
His  flaming  head  did  hasten  for  to  steep. 
When  of  his  pitteous  tale  he  end  did  make  • 
Whilst  with  delight  of  that  he  wisely  spake 
Those  guestes  beguyled  did  beguyle  their  eyes 
Of  Idndly  sleepe,  that  did  them  overtake. 
At  last,  when  they  had  markt  the  chaunged  ikyes, 

They  wist  their  houre  was  spent ;  than  each  to  rest 
him  hyes. 


xLi.  9.  As  th'  Idole]  Tliat  is,  as  the  image.  Lat.  idolum 
Church. 

xuv.  i. entrold ;]    It  should  be  enrold,  that  Is, 

encircled.    Church. 
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CANTO  III. 


Valne  BragsadoccTiio,  getting  G«y- 
ous  horsr,  is  made  tbe  Bcorne 

Of  bniehthfiodtrew;  and  isot'fayre 
Belphoebelowle  forlorne. 


SooNE  as  the  morrow  fayre  with  purple  beames 
Disperst  the  shadowes  of  the  misty  night, 
And  Titan,  playing  on  the  eastern  streames, 
Gan  cleare  tlie  deawy  ayre  with  springing  light ; 
Sir  Guyon,  mindfull  of  his  vow  yplight, 
Uprose  from  drowsie  couch,  and  him  addrest 
Unto  the  iourney  which  he  had  behight : 
His  puissant  armes  about  his  noble  brest. 

And  many-folded  shield  he  bound  about  his  wrest. 

It. 
T  hen,  taking  congfe  of  that  Virgin  pure, 
'    The  bloody-handed  Babe  unto  her  truth 
Did  earnestly  committ,  and  her  eoniure 
In  vertuous  lore  to  traine  his  tender  youth. 
And  all  that  gentle  noriture  ensu'th  ; 
And  that,  so  soone  as  ryper  yeares  he  raught. 
He  might,  for  memory  of  that  dayes  ruth, 
Be  called  Ruddymane  ;  and  thereby  taught 
T'  avenge  his  parents  death  on  them  that  had  it 
wrought. 

in. 

So  forth  he  far'd,  as  now  befell,  on  foot, 

Sith  his  good  steed  is  lately  from  him  gone  ; 
Patience  perforce  :  helplesse  what  may  it  boot 
To  frett  for  anger,  or  for  griefe  to  mone  ! 
His  Palmer  now  shall  foot  no  more  alone. 
So  fortune  wrought,  as  under  greene  woodes  syde 
He  lately  heard  that  dying  Lady  grone. 
He  left  his  steed  without,  and  speare  besyde. 

And  rushed  in  on  foot  to  ayd  her  ere  she  dyde. 


The  whyles  a  Losell  wandring  by  the  way. 
One  that  to  bountie  never  cast  his  mynd, 
Ne  thought  of  honour  ever  did  assay 
His  baser  brest,  but  in  his  kestrell  kynd 
A  pleasing  vaine  of  glory  he  did  fynd. 
To  which  his  flowing  toung  and  troublous  spright 
Gave  him  great  ayd,  and  made  him  more  inclynd; 
He,  that  brave  steed  there  finding  ready  dight, 

Purloynd  both  steed  and  speare,  and  ran  away  full 
light. 

V. 

Now  gan  his  hart  all  swell  in  ioUity, 

And  of  himselfe  great  hope  and  help  oonceiv'd. 

That  puffed  up  with  smoke  of  vanity. 

And  with  selfe-loved  personage  deceiv'd, 

He  gan  to  hope  of  men  to  be  receiv'd 

For  such,  as  he  him  thought,  or  faine  would  bee  : 

But  for  in  Court  gay  portaunce  he  perceiv'd, 


I.  7. behight ;]  Promised.     Todd. 

n.  1.  Then  taking  cong^  of  thBtYirgin^  Taking  Zcal'e  of 
Medina.    Church. 

IV.  1. a  Losell]  Aloose, good-for-nothing  iellow, 

as  the  poet  explains  it  in  the  next  line.    Church. 

IV.  2.  . hountie]  Goodness^  Fr.  Bnnt(5.    Church. 

IV.  4. in  Ins  kestrell  ftyred]  In  his  base  kynd, 

or  nature.    Kestrell  is  a  bastard  kind  of  hawk.    Upton. 

VI  7.  But  for]  And  because.    Church. 


And  gallant  shew  to  be  in  greatest  gree, 
Eftsoones  to  Court  he  cast  t'  advaunce  his  first 
degree. 

VT. 

And  by  the  way  he  chaunced  to  espy 
One  sitting  ydle  on  a  sunny  banck. 
To  whom  avaunting  m  great  bravery. 
As  peacocke  that  his  painted  plumes  doth  pranck, 
He  smote  his  courser  in  the  trembling  flanck. 
And  to  him  threatned  his  hart-thriUing  speare  : 
The  seely  man,  seeing  him  ryde  so  ranck 
And  ayme  at  him,  fell  flat  to  groimd  for  feare, 

And  crying, "  Mercy,"  loud,  his  pitious  handes  gan 
reare. 

vri. 

Thereat  the  Scarerow  wexed  wondrous  prowd, 
Through  fortune  of  his  first  adventure  fayre. 
And  with  big  thundring  voice  revyld  him  lowd ; 
"  Vile  caytive,  vassall  of  dread  and  deapayre,    " 
Unworthie  of  the  commune  breathed  aya-e, 
Why  livest  thou,  dead  dog,  a  longer  day, 
And  doest  not  unto  death  thyselfe  prepayre  \ 
Dy,  or  thyselfe  my  captive  yield  for  ay  : 

Great  favour  I  thee  graunt  for  aunswere  thus  to 
stay." 

vnr. 

"  Hold,  0  deare  Lord,  hold  your  dead-doing  hand," 
Then  loud  he  cryde,  "  I  am  your  humble  thrall." 
"  Ah  wretch,"  quoth  he, "  thy  destinies  withstand 
My  wrathfull  will,  and  doe  for  mercy  call. 
I  give  thee  life  :  Therefore  prostrated  fall. 
And  kisse  my  stirrup  ;  that  thy  homage  bee." 
The  Miser  threw  himselfe,  as  an  ofi'iill, 
Streight  at  his  foot  in  base  humilitee. 

And  cleeped  him  his  hege,  to  hold  of  him  in  fee. 


So  happy  peace  they  made  and  faire  accord. 
Eftsoones  this  Liegeman  gan  to  wexe  more  bold, 
And,  when  he  felt  the  folly  of  his  Lord, 
In  his  owne  kind  he  gan  himselfe  unfold  : 
For  he  was  wylie  witted,  and  growne  old 
In  cunning  sleightes  and  practick  Imavery. 
From  that  day  forth  he  cast  for  to  uphold 
His  ydle  humour  with  fine  flattery, 

And  blow  the  bellowes  to  his  swelling  vanity. 


Trompart,  fitt  man  for  Braggadochio 

To  serve  at  Court  in  view  of  vaunting  Rye  ; 
Vaine-glorious  man, when  fluttring  wind  does  blow 
In  his  Hght  winges,  is  lifted  up  to  skye  ; 
The  scorne  of  knighthood  and  trew  chevabye, 
To  thinke,  without  desert  of  gentle  deed 
And  noble  worth,  to  be  advaimced  hye  ; 
Such  prayse  is  shame ;  but  honour,  vertues  meed. 

Doth  beare  the  fayrest  flowre  in  honourable  seed. 


So  forth  they  pas,  a  well  consorted  payre, 

Till  that  at  length  with  Archimage  they  meet: 
Who  seeing  one,  that  shone  in  armour  fayre, 
On  goodly  courser  thondring  with  his  feet^ 

v.  8.  in  greatest  gree.]    In  greatest  estimation  cl 

liking.    Todd. 

VI.  3  avaunting]  Boasting.    Upton. 

VI.  7   ' ryde  so  ranck]  That  is,  ride   so  JUrctty 

Church. 

IX.  8.    His]    Braggadochio's.    Church. 
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Eftsoones  supposed  him  a  person  meet 
Of  his  revenge  to  make  the  instrument : 
For  since  the  Redcrosse  Knight  lie  erst  did  weet 
To  been  with  Guyon  knitt  in  one  consent, 
The  ill,  which  earst  to  liim,  he  now  to  Guyon  ment. 


And  comming  close  to  Trompart  gan  inquere 
Of  him,  what  mightie  warriour  that  mote  bee. 
That  rode  in  golden  sell  with  single  spere. 
But  wanted  sword  to  wreake  his  enmitee. 
"  He  is  a  gi-eat  adventurer,"  said  he, 
"  That  hath  his  sword  through  hard  assay  forgone, 
And  now  hath  vow'd,  till  he  avenged  bee 
Of  that  despight,  never  to  wearen  none  ; 

That  speare  is  him  enough  to  doen  a  thousandgrone." 


Th'  Enchaunter  greatly  ioyed  in  the  vaunt. 
And  weened  well  ere  long  liis  will  to  win. 
And  botli  his  foen  with  equaJl  foyle  to  daimt : 
Tho  to  him  louting  lowly  did  begin 
To  plaine  of  wronges,  which  had  committed  bin 
By  Guyon,  and  by  that  false  Redcrosse  Knight ; 
Which  two,  through  treason  and  deeeiptfidl  gin, 
Had  slayne  Sir  Mordant  and  his  Lady  bright : 

That  mote  himhonour  win,  to  wreakso  foule  despight. 


Tlierewith  all  suddeinly  he  seemd  enrag'd. 

And  threatned  death  with  dreadfull  countenaunce. 
As  if  their  hves  had  in  his  hand  beene  gag'd  ; 
And  with  stiffe  force  shaking  his  mortall  launce, 
To  let  him  weet  his  doughtie  vaUaunce, 
Thus  said ;  "  Old  man,  great  sure  shal  be  thy 
meed,  [geaunce 

If,  where  those  Knights  for  feare  of  dew  yen- 
Doe  lurke,  thou  certeinly  to  mee  areed. 

That  I  may  wreake  on  them  their  hainoua  hateful 
deed." 

XV. 

"  Certes,  my  Lord,"  said  he,  "  that  shall  I  soone, 
And  give  you  eke  good  helpe  to  their  decay. 
But  mote  I  wisely  you  advise  to  doou  ; 
Give  no  ods  to  your  foes,  but  doe  purvay 
Yourselfe  of  sword  before  that  bloody  day  ; 
(For  they  be  two  the  prowest  Knights  on  grownd. 
And  oft  approv'd  in  many  hard  assay  ;) 
And  eke  of  svirest  Steele,  that  may  be  fownd. 

Do  arme  yourselfe  against  that  day,  them  to  con- 
fownd." 


"  Dotard,"  saide  he,  "  let  be  thy  deepe  advise  ; 
Seemes  that  through  many  yeares  thy  wits  thee 

faile, 
And  that  weake  eld  hath  left  thee  nothing  wise, 
Els  never  should  thy  iudgement  be  so  frayle 
To  measure  manhood  by  the  sword  or  mayle. 
Is  not  enough  fowre  quarters  of  a  man, 
Withouten  sword  or  shield,  an  hoste  to  quayle  1 
Thou  htle  wotest  that  this  right-hand  can  : 

Sneake  they,  which  have  beheld  the  battailes  which 
it  wan." 


XII.  6.    nat  hath  Ms  sword  through  hard  assay  forgone,] 
Hath  lost  his-Bword  in  a  dangerous  enterprise.    Todd. 

xm.  7- giD.l    Engine  J  OT  plot,    Todd. 

XIV.  6.  — ^ valiaunce,]  Valour.  Fr.  Vaillance.  Upton. 

XVI.  1    — ^ \et\iQ\  Away  with.    Church. 


The  man  was  much  abashed  at  his  boast ; 
Yet  well  he  wist  that  whoso  would  contend 
With  either  of  those  Knightes  on  even  coast. 
Should  neede  of  all  his  armes  him  to  defend  ; 
Yet  feared  least  his  boldnesse  should  offend  : 
When  Braggadocchio  saide  ;  "  Once  I  did  sweare, 
When  with  one  sword  seven  Knightes  I  brought 

to  end. 
Thenceforth  hi  battaile  never  sword  to  beare. 
But  it  were  that  which  noblest  Knight  on  earth 
doth  weare." 

xvrn. 
"Perdy,  Su:  Knight,"  saide  then  th'  Enchaunter 
blive, 
"  That  shall  I  shortly  purchase  to  your  liond : 
For  now  the  best  and  noblest  Knight  alive 
Prince  Arthur  is,  that  wonnes  in  Faerie  lond  ; 
He  hath  a  sword,  that  flames  hke  burning  broud  : 
The  same,  by  my  device,  I  undertake 
Shall  by  to  morrow  by  thy  side  be  fond." 
At  which  bold  word  that  Boaster  gan  to  quake. 
And  wondred  in  his  minde  what  mote  that  monster 
make. 

XIX. 

He  stayd  not  for  more  bidding,  but  away 
Was  suddein  vanished  out  of  his  sight : 
The  northeme  winde  his  wings  did  broad  display 
At  liis  commaund,  and  reared  liim  up  light 
From  off  the  earth  to  take  his  aerie  flight. 
They  lookt  about,  but  no  where  could  espye 
Tractofhis  foot:  then  dead  through  great  aff'right 
They  both  nigh  were,  and  each  bad  other  flye  ; 

Both  fled  attonce,  ne  ever  backe  retourned  eye  ; 


TUl  that  they  come  unto  a  forrest  greene.     [feare  ; 

In  which  they  shrowd  themselves  from  causeles 

,  'y  et  feare  them  followes  still,  where  so  they  beene : 

Each  trembling  leafe  and  whistling  wind  they 

heare. 
As  ghastly  bug,  does  greatly  them  affeare  : 
Yet  both  doe  strive  their  fearefulnesse  to  faine. 
At  last  they  heard  a  home  that  shrilled  cleare 
Tliroughout  the  wood  that  ecchoed  againe. 
And  made  the  forrest  ring,  as  it  would  rive  in 
twaiue. 

XXI. 

Eft  through  the  thicke  they  heard  one  rudely  i-ush  ; 
With  noyse  whereof  he  from  his  loftie  steed 
Downe  fell  to  ground,  and  crept  into  a  bush. 
To  hide  his  coward  head  from  dying  dreed. 
But  Trompart  stoutly  stayed  to  taken  heed 
Of  what  might  hap.     Eftsoone  there  stepped 
A  goodly  Ladie  clad  in  himters  weed,       [foorth 
That  seemd  to  be  a  woman  of  great  worth, 

And  by  her   stately  portance  borne  of  heavenly 
bbth. 

XXII. 

Her  face  so  faire,  as  flesh  it  seemed  not. 

But  hevenly  pourtraict  of  bright  angels  hew, 


xviii.  1.  — ' blive,]  Presently,  the  same  as  bilive  ;  an 

adverb  of  frequent  occurrence  inourold  poetry.  Todd. 

XIX.  1.  He]  Arehimago.  Chuiich. 

XX.  6.  As  ghastly  bug,]  Bug  is  a  common  word,  in  our  oil 
poetry,  for  any  frightful  appearance.    Todd. 

xxj.  I.  ■ ■  the  thicke]   Thicket.  Todd. 

XXI.  9. portance]  Comportment,  carriage. 

portamento.    Upton. 
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Cleare  as  the  skye,  withouten  blame  or  blot, 
Through  goodly  mixture  of  complexions  dew  ; 
And  in  her  cheekes  the  vermeill  red  did  shew 
Like  roses  in  a  bed  of  lillies  shed, 
The  which  ambrosiall  odours  from  them  threw, 
And  gazers  sence  with  double  pleasure  fed, 
Hable  to  heale  the  sicke  and  to  revive  the  ded. 


In  her  faire  eyes  two  living  lamps  did  flame. 
Kindled  above  at  th'  Hevenly  Makers  light, 
And  darted  fyrie  beames  out  of  the  same. 
So  passing  persant,  and  so  wondrous  bright. 
That  quite  bereav'd  the  rash  beholders  sight : 
In  them  the  blinded  god  his  lustfuU  fyre 
To  kindle  oft  assayd,  but  had  no  might  ; 
For,  with  dredd  maiestie  and  awfull  yre, 

She  broke  his  wanton  darts,  and  quenched  bace 
desyre. 

XXX  rv. 
Her  yvorie  forhead,  full  of  boimtie  brave. 
Like  a  broad  table  did  itselfe  dispred. 
For  Love  his  loftie  triumphes  to  engrave. 
And  write  the  battailes  of  his  great  godhed  : 
AU  good  and  honour  might  therem  be  red  ; 
For  tliere  their  dwelling  was.     And,  when  she 
spake,  [shed ; 

Sweete  wordes,  hke   dropping  honny,  she  did 
And  twixt  the  perles  and  rubius  softly  brake 
A  silver  sound,  that  heavenly  musioke  seerad  to 
make. 


Upon  her  eyelids  many  Graces  sate, 
Under  the  shadow  of  her  even  browes, 
Working  belgardes  and  amorous  retrate  ; 
And  everio  one  her  with  a  grace  endowes. 
And  everie  one  with  meekenesse  to  her  boweu  : 
So  glorious  mirrhour  of  celestiall  grace. 
And  soveraine  moniment  of  mortaU  vowes. 
How  shall  frayle  pen  descrive  her  heavenly  face, 

For  feare,  through  want  of  skill,  her  beauty  to  dis- 
grace ! 

XXVI. 

So  faire,  and  thousand  thousand  times  more  faire, 
She  seemd,  when  she  presented  was  to  sight ; 
And  was  yclad,  for  heat  of  scorching  aire. 
All  in  a  s&ken  Camus  hUy  whight, 
Purfled  upon  with  many  a  folded  plight. 
Which  all  above  besprinckled  was  throughout 
With  golden  aygulets,  that  glistred  bright. 
Like  twinckling  starres  ;  and  all  the  skirt  about 

Was  hemd  with  golden  fringe. 

XXVII. 

Below  her  ham  her  weed  did  somewhat  trayne. 
And  her  streight  legs  most  bravely  were  embayld 


XXIV.  2,  Like  a  broad  table]  Board,  such  as  pictures  arc 
painted  upon.    Lat.  Tabula.  Church. 

XXV.  3 belgardes]  Sweet  or  beautiful  looks.  Todd. 

XXV.  8 descrive]  Describe.  Ital.  descrivere.  Todd. 

XXVI.  4. Camus]  A  thin,  transparent,  dress.  Todd. 

XXVI.  6. Purfled]    Wrought  or  embroidered.    The 

Fr.  pourjllure  signifies  the  fringe  or  trimming  of  women's 
gowns.    Todd. 

XXVI.  7 aygulets,]    Tagged,  points,  the  Fr.  word, 

aiguilette.    Upton. 

XXVII.  2. embayld]  Bound  up.  Vi.eml>aller,Qeim. 

cinbaUen.    Upton. 


In  gUden  buskins  of  costly  cordwiyne, 
All  bard  with  golden  bendes,  which  were  entayld 
With  curious  antickes,  and  fiiU  fayre  aumayld : 
Before,  they  fastned  were  under  her  knee 
In  a  rich  iewell,  and  therein  entrayld 
The  ends  of  all  the  knots,  that  none  might  see 
How  they  within  their  fouldings  close  enwrapped  bee: 


Like  two  faire  marble  pillours  they  wcfre  seene. 
Which  doe  the  temple  of  the  gods  support. 
Whom  all  the  people  decke  with  girlands  greene, 
And  honour  in  their  festivall  resort ; 
Those  same  with  stately  grace  and  princely  port 
She  taught  to  tread,  when  she  herselfe  would  grace ; 
But  with  the  woody  nymphes  when  she  did  play, 
Or  when  the  flying  hbbard  she  did  chace. 

She  could  them  nimbly  move,  and  after  fly  apace. 

xxrx. 

And  in  her  hand  a  sharpe  bore-speare  she  held. 
And  at  her  backe  a  bow  and  quiver  gay, 
Stuft  with  steel-headed  dartes  wherewitli  she  queld 
The  salvage  beastes  in  her  victorious  play. 
Knit  with  a  golden  bauldricke  wliich  forelay 
Athwart  her  snowy  brest,  and  did  divide 
Her  daintie  paps  ;  which,  like  young  fruit  in  May, 
Now  little  gau  to  swell,  and  being  tide 

Through  her  thin  weed  their  places  only  signifide. 

XXX. 

Rer  yellow  lockes,  crisped  like  golden  wyre. 
About  her  shoulders  weren  loosely  shed. 
And,  when  the  winde  emongst  them  did  inspyre, 
Tliey  waved  like  a  penon  wyde  dispred. 
And  low  behinde  her  backe  were  scattered  : 
And,  whether  art  it  were  or  heedlesse  hap. 
As  through  the  flouring  forrest  rash  she  fled. 
In  her  rude  heares  sweet  flowres  themselves  did 
lap, 

And  flourishing  fresh  leaves  and  blossomes  did  eif- 
wrap. 

XXXI. 

Such  as  Diana  by  the  sandy  shore 

Of  swift  Eurotas,  or  on  Cynthus  greene. 
Where  all  the  nymphes  have  her  unwares  forlore, 
Wandreth  alone  with  bow  and  arrowes  keene, 
To  seeke  her  game  :  Or  as  that  famous  queene 
Of  Amazons,  whom  Pyrrhus  did  destroy. 
The  day  that  first  of  Priame  she  was  seene. 
Did  shew  herselfe  in  great  triumphant  ioy, 

To  succour  the  weake  state  of  sad  afBieted  lioy. 

xxxn. 
Such  when  as  hartlesse  Trompart  her  did  vew, 
He  was  dismayed  in  his  coward  miade. 
And  doubted  whether  he  himselfe  should  shew,. 
Or  fly  away,  or  bide  alone  behinde  ; 
Both  feare  and  hope  he  in  her  face  did  6nde : 
When  she  at  last  him  spying  thus  bespake  ; 
«  Hayle,  groome  ;  didst  not  thou  see  a  bleeding 
hynde. 


xxvn.  4.  — —  entayld]    Carved.    Todd. 

x^^vii.  6. . aumayld :]  Enamelled.  Ital.  tmalto  i  Fr. 

etmail,  emailU.    Upton. 

xxvn.  7 entrayld]    Twisted.    Church. 

XXX.  3 did  inspyre,]    Did  breathe.  Lat  inipiro. 

Church. 

»xxii.  7 groome;]    Young  man.    Todd. 
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Whose  right  haunch  earst  my  stedfast  arrow 
strake  ? 
If  thou  didst,  tell  me,  that  I  may  her  overtake." 

Wherewith  reviv'd,  this  answere  forth  he  threw  ; 
"  0  goddesse,  (for  such  I  thee  take  to  bee,) 
For  nether  doth  thy  face  terrestriall  shew, 
Nor  voyce  sound  moi'tall ;  I  avow  to  thee, 
Such  wounded  beast,  as  that,  I  did  not  see, 
Sith  earst  into  this  forrest  wild  I  came. 
But  mote  thy  goodlyhed  forgive  it  mee. 
To  weete  which  of  the  gods  I  shall  thee  name. 

That  unto  thee  dew  worship  I  may  rightly  frame." 

xxxiv. 
To  whom  she  thus — But  ere  her  words  ensewd, 
Unto  the  bush  her  eye  did  suddein  glaunce, 
In  which  vaine  Braggadocchio  was  mewd, 
And  saw  it  stirre  :  She  lefte  her  percing  launce, 
And  towards  gan  a  deadly  shafte  advaunce. 
In  mind  to  marke  the  beast.    At  which  sad 

Btowre, 
Trompart  forth  stept,  to  stay  the  mortal!  chaunee. 
Out  crying  ;  «  0  !  whatever  hevenly  powre, 
Or  eartlily  wight  thou  be,  witlihold  this   deadly^ 
howre  ! 

XXXV. 

"  0  !  stay  thy  hand  ;  for  yonder  is  no  game 
For  thy  tiers  arrowes,  them  to  exercize  ; 
But  loe !  my  Lord,  my  Liege,  whose  warlike  name 
Is  far  renowmd  through  many  bold  emprize  ; 
And  now  in  shade  he  shrowded  yonder  hes." 
She  staid  :  With  that  he  crauld  out  of  his  nest, 
Forth  creeping  on  his  caitive  hands  and  thies  ; 
And  standing  stoutly  up  his  lofty  crest 

Did  fiercely  shake,  and  rowze  as  comming  late  from 
rest. 

XXXVI. 

As  fearfull  fowie,  that  long  in  secret  cave 
For  dread  of  soring  hauke  herselfe  hath  hid, 
Not  caring  how,  her  silly  life  to  save, 
She  her  gay  painted  plumes  disorderid  ; 
Seeing  at  last  herselfe  from  daimger  rid. 
Peeps  forth,  and  soone  renews  her  native  pride ; 
She  gins  her  feathers  fowle  disfigured 
Prowdly  to  prune,  and  sett  on  every  side  ; 

She  shakes  off  shame,  ne  thinks  how  erst  she  did 
her  hide. 

xxxvu. 

So  when  her  goodly  visage  he  beheld. 

He  gan  himselfe  to  vauute  :  But,  when  he  vewd 
Those  deadly  tooles  which  in  her  hand  she  held, 
Soone  into  other  fitts  he  was  transmewd. 
Till  she  to  him  her  gi-acious  speaeh  renewed ; 
"  AU  haile.  Sir  Knight,  and  well  may  thee  befall, 
As  all  the  like,  which  honor  have  pursewd 
Through  deeds  of  armes  and  prowesse  martiall ! 

AU  vertue  merits  praise,  but  such  the  most  of  all." 

XXXVIII. 

To  whom  he  thus  ;  «  0  fairest  under  skie, 
Trew  be  thy  words,  and  worthy  of  thy  praise, 
That  warlike  feats  doest  highest  glorifie. 


XXXVI.  8.  ProKdly  to  prune,]  Smooth  or  set  them  in 
order.    T.  Warton. 

xxxvu.  4.    transmewd,]  Changed,  transformed. 

Ft.  transmuer.    Todd. 


Therein  I  have  spent  all  my  youthly  daies. 
And  many  battailes  fought  and  many  fraies 
Throughout   the  world,  wherso  they  might  be 
Endevoring  my  dreaded  name  to  raise       [found,. 
Above  the  moone,  that  Fame  may  it  resound 
In  her  etemaU  tromp  with  laureU  girloud  cround. 

xxxrx. 

"  But  what  art  thou,  0  Lady,  which  doest  raunge 
In  this  wilde  forest,  where  no  pleasure  is. 
And  doest  not  it  for  ioyous  Court  exchaunge, 
Emongst  thine  equall  peres,  where  happy  bUs 
And  all  dehght  does  raigne  much  more  then  this  \ 
There  thou  maist  love,  and  deai-ly  loved  be. 
And  swimiapleasure,which  thou  here  doestmis  ; 
There  maist  thou  best  be  seene,  and  best  maist 
see  : 

The  wood  is  fit  for  beasts,  the  Court  is  fitt  for  Thee." 

XL. 

"  Whoso  in  pompe  of  prowd  estate,"  quoth  she, 
"  Does  swim,  and  bathes  himselfe  in  courtly  bUa^ 
Does  waste  his  daies  in  darke  obscuritee, 
And  in  obhvion  ever  buried  is  : 
Where  ease  abownds,  yt's  eath  to  doe  amis  : 
But  who  his  limbs  with  labours,  and  his  mynd 
Behaves  with  cares,  cannot  so  easy  mis. 
Abroad  in  armes,  at  home  in  studious  kynd. 

Who  seekes  with  painfull  toUe,  shall  Honor  soonest 
fynd: 

XLI. 

"  In  woods,  in  waves,  in  wan-es,  she  wonts  to  dwell, 
And  wil  be  found  with  periU  and  with  paine  ; 
Ne  can  the  man,  that  moulds  in  ydle  cell. 
Unto  her  happy  mansion  attaine  ; 
Before  her  gate  High  God  did  Sweate  ordaine, 
And  wakefull  Watches  ever  to  abide  : 
But  easy  is  the  way  and  passage  plaine 
To  Pleasures  pallace  ;  it  may  soone  be  spide. 

And  day  and  night  her  dores  to  all  stand  open  wide. 


"  In  Princes  Court" — The  rest  she  would  have  sayd. 
But  that  the  foolish  man,  (fild  with  delight 
Of  her  sweete  words  that  all  his  sence  dlsmayd. 
And  with  her  wondrous  beauty  ravisht  quight,) 
Gan  bume  in  filthy  lust ;  and,  leaping  light. 
Thought  in  his  bastai'd  armes  her  to  embrace. 
With  that  she,  swarving  backe,  her  iavelin  bright 
Against  him  bent,  and  fiercely  did  menace  : 

So  turned  her  about,  and  fled  away  apace. 


Which  when  the  Pesaunt  saw,  amazd  he  stood, 
And  grieved  at  her  flight ;  yet  durst  he  not 
Pursew  her  steps  through  wild  imlmowen  wood  j 
Besides  he  feard  her  wrath,  and  threatned  shott. 
Whiles  in  the  bush  he  lay,  not  yet  forgott : 
Ne  car'd  he  greatly  for  her  presence  vayne. 


XL.  7.  Behaves]  Here  is  an  instance  of  behaves  used  in 
its  primitive  sense.  Germ,  haben,  Anglo-S.  habban, 
3ehabbaD,  topossess,  use,  or  occupy :  Somn.  *  'Wlio  behaves, 
employes,  uses  &c.  his  limbs  with  labour,  and  his  mind 
with  cares,"  i.  e.  with  study,  and  thought ;  as  cura  is 
used  in  Latin.    Upton. 

xLii.  6 .  bastard  armes']  That  is,  base  arms.    Todd. 

XLiii.  6.  Ne  car'd  he  greatly  for  her  presence  vayue,]  That 
is,  useless  j  her  presence  was  of  no  service  or  use  to  hija- 
UproH. 
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But  turning  said  to  Trompart ;  "  What  fowle  blott 
Is  this  to  Knight,  that  Lady  should  agayne 
Depart  to  woods  untoucht,  and  leave  so  proud 
disdayne ! " 

XLIV. 

"  Pei'dy,"  said  Trompart,  "lett  her  pass  at  will, 
Least  by  her  presence  daunger  mote  befall. 
For  who  can  teU  (and  sure  I  feare  it  ill) 
But  that  shee  is  some  powre  celestiall  i 
For,  whiles  she  spake,  her  great  words  did  appall 
My  feeble  corage,  and  my  heart  oppresse. 
That  yet  I  quake  and  tremble  over  aU." 
"  And  I,"  said  Braggadoochio, "  thought  no  lesse. 

When  first  I  heard  her  horn   sound  with   such 
ghastlinesse, 

XLV. 

"  For  from  my  mothers  wombe  this  grace  I  have 
Me  given  by  eternall  destiny. 
That  earthly  thing  may  not  my  corage  brave 
Dismay  with  feare,  or  cause  one  foote  to  flye. 
But  either  hellish  feends,  or  powres  on  hye  : 
Which  was  the  cause,  when  earst  that  home  I 

heard. 
Weening  it  had  beeie  thunder  in  the  skye, 
I  hid  my  selfe  from  it,  as  one  affeard  ; 

But,  when  I  other'  knew,  my  self  I  boldly  reard. 


"  But  now,  for  feare  of  worse  that  may  betide, 
Let  us  soone  hence  depart."     They  soone  agree  : 
So  to  his  steed  he  gott,  and  gan  to  ride 
As  one  unfitt  therefore,  that  all  might  see 
He  had  not  trayned  bene  in  chevalree. 
Which  well  that  valiaunt  courser  did  disceme  ; 
For  he  despisd  to  tread  in  dew  degree,    [sterne, 
But  chaufd  and  fom'd  with  corage   fiers   and 

And  to  be  easd  of  that  base  burden  still  did  erne 


CANTO   IV. 

Guyon  does  Furor  bind  in  cbafne% 

And  stops  Occasion : 
Delivers  Piiaon,  and  tlierefore 

By  Strife  is  raylii  uppon. 


In  brave  poursultt  of  honorable  deed. 

There  is  I  know  not  what  great  difference 
Betweene  the  vulgar  and  the  noble  seed. 
Which  unto  things  of  valorous  pretence 
Seemes  to  be  borne  by  native  influence  ; 
As  feates  of  armes  ;  and  love  to  entertaine  : 
But  chiefly  skill  to  ride  seemes  a  science 
Proper  to  gentle  blood  :  Some  others  faine 

To  menage  steeds,  as  did  this  Vaunter  ;   but  in 


But  he,  the  rightfull  owner  of  that  steede. 
Who  well  could  menage  and  subdew  his  pride, 
The  whiles  on  foot  was  forced  for  to  yeed 
With  that  blaeke  Pahner,  his  most  trusty  guide, 
Who  suffred  not  his  wandring  feete  to  slide  ; 


xLUi.  9.  Depart  to  woods  untoucht,  and  leave  so  proud 
disdayne  f]  Untoucht,  intacta.    And  leave  so  proud  dis- 
ayne,  i.  e-  And  leave  so  proud  a  disdain  behiud  her ;  or, 
and  leave  us  so  disdainfully.  Upton 


But  when  strong  pasaon,  or  weake  fleshlinesse, 

Would  from  the  right  way  seeke  to  draw  him 

wide,  [uesse. 

He  would,  through  temperaunce  and  stedfast- 

Teach  him  the  weak  to  strengthen,  and  the  strong 

suppresse. 

m. 
It  fortuned,  forth  faring  on  his  way. 
He  saw  from  far,  or  seemed  for  to  see. 
Some  troublous  uprore  or  contentious  fray. 
Whereto  he  drew  in  hast  it  to  agree. 
A  Mad  Man,  or  that  feigned  mad  to  bee. 
Drew  by  the  heare  along  upon  the  grownd 
A  haudsom  Stripling  with  great  crueltee. 
Whom  sore  he  bett,  and   gor'd  with  many  a 
wownd. 
That  cheelies  with  teares,  and  sydes  with  blood, 
did  all  abownd. 


And  him  behyiid  a  wicked  Hag  did  stalke, 
In  ragged  robes  and  filthy  disaray  ; 
Her  other  leg  was  lame,  that  she  no'te  walke. 
But  on  a  staffe  her  feeble  steps  did  stay : 
Her  lockes,  that  loathly  were  and  hoarie  gray, 
Grew  all  afore,  and  loosly  hong  unrold ; 
But  all  beliinde  was  bald,  and  wome  away. 
That  none  thereof  could  ever  taken  hold  ; 

And  eke  her  face  ill-favour'd,  fuH  of  wrincMes  old. 

V. 

And,  ever  as  she  went,  her  toung  did  walke 
In  fowle  reproch  and  termes  of  vile  despight. 
Provoking  him,  by  her  outrageous  talke, 
To  heape  more  vengeance  on  that  wretched  wight: 
Sometimes  she  raught  bitn  stones,  wherwith  to 

smite; 
Sometimes  her  stafie,  though  it  her  one  leg  were, 
Withouten  which  she  could  not  goe  upright ; 
Ne  any  evil  meanes  she  did  forbeare. 
That  might  him  move  to  wrath,  and  indignation 
reare. 

vr. 
The  noble  Guyon,  mov'd  with  great  remorse, 
Approching,  first  the  Hag  did  thrust  away ; 
And  after,  adding  more  impetuous  forse, 
His  mighty  hands  did  on  the  Madman  lay. 
And  pluckt  him  backe ;  who,  all  on  fire  streight- 

way,_ 
Against  him  turning  all  his  fell  intent. 
With  beastly  brutish  rage  gan  him  assay. 
And  smott,  and  bitt,  and  kickt,  and  scratcht, 
and  rent. 
And  did  he  wist  not  what  in  his  avengement. 

VII. 

And  sure  he  was  a  man  of  mickle  might, 
Had  he  had  governaunce  it  well  to  guyde  : 
But,  when  the  frantick  fitt  inflamd  his  spright. 
His  force  was  vaine,  and  strooke  more  often  wyde 
Then  at  the  aymed  marke  which  he  had  eyde ; 
And  oft  himselfe  he  chaunst  to  hurt  unwares, 
Whylest  reason,  blent  through  passion,  nought 

descryde  ; 
But,  as  a  blindfold  buU,  at  randou  fares. 

And  where  he  hits  nought  knowes,  and  whom  he 
hurts  nought  cares. 


V.  3.  - 
vn.  8. 
Todd. 


■  him,]  Furor.    Church. 

—  at  randon]    The  old  spelling  of  random. 
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His  rude  assault  aud  rugged  handeling 
Straunge  seemed  to  the  Knigflt,  that  aye  with  foe 
In  feyre  defence  and  goodly  menaging 
Of  armes  was  wont  to  fight ;  yet  nathemoe 
Was  he  abashed  now,  not  fighting  so  ; 
But,  more  enfieroed  through  his  currish  play. 
Him  sternly  grypt,  aud,  hailing  to  and  fro, 
To  overthrow  him  strongly  did  assay. 

But  OYerthrew  himselfe  unwares,  and  lower  lay  : 


And  being  downe  the  Villein  sore  did  beate 
And  bruze  with  clownish  fistes  his  manly  face  : 
And  eke  the  Hag,  with  many  a  bitter  threat. 
Still  cald  upon  to  kill  him  in  the  place. 
With  whose  reproch,  and  odious  menace. 
The  Knight  emboyling  in  his  haughtie  hart 
Knitt  all  his  forces,  and  gan  soone  unbrace 
His  grasping  hold  :  so  hghtly  did  upstart. 

And  drew  his  deadly  weapon  to  maintaine  his  part. 


Which  when  the  Palmer  saw,  he  loudly  cryde, 
"  Not  so,  0  Guyon,  never  thinke  that  so 
That  Monster  can  be  maisti'ed  or  destroyd : 
He  is  not,  ah  !  he  is  not  such  a  foe. 
As  Steele  can  woimd,  or  strength  can  overthroe. 
That  same  is  Fiiror,  cursed  cruel  wight,    [woe  ; 
That  unto  knighthood  workes  much  shame  and 
And  that  same  Hag,  his  aged  mother,  hight 

Occasion  ;  the  roote  of  all  wrath  and  despight. 


"  With  her,  whoso  will  raging  Furor  tame. 
Must  first  begin,  and  well  her  amenage  : 
First  her  restraine  from  her  reprochfuU  blame 
And  evill  meanes,  with  which  she  doth  enrage 
Her  frantick  sonne,  and  Idndles  his  corSge ; 
Then,  when  she  is  withdrawne  or  strong  with- 
It's  eath  his  ydle  fury  to  aswage,  [stood. 

And  calme  the  tempest  of  his  passion  wood  : 

The  bankes  are  overflowne  when  stopped  is  the 
fiood." 


Therewith  Sir  Guyon  left  his  first  emprise. 
And,  turning  to  that  Woman,  fast  her  hent 
By  the  hoare  lockes  that  hong  before  her  eyes, 
And  to  the  groimd  her  threw  :  yet  n'ould  she 
Her  bitter  rayUng  and  foule  revilement ;  [stent 
But  still  provokt  her  sonne  to  wreake  her  wrong ; 
But  nathelesse  he  did  her  still  torment. 
And,  catching  hold  of  her  ungratious  tong. 

Thereon  an  yron  lock  did  fasten  firme  and  strong. 


Then,  whenas  use  of  speach  was  from  her  reft. 
With  her  too  crooked  handes  she  signes  did  make. 


viiL  9.    lower]    That  is,  low.    Church. 

IX.  1.  And  being  downe\  That  is,  Him  (Guyon)  being 
downe,  &c.    Church. 

IX.  4.  Still  cald  upon  &c.]  That  is,  Still  called  upon 
him  to  kill  &c.  An  ellipsis.    T.  Warton. 

XI.  2. -^menage:]  Manage^  carriage.   Amenage, 

Taction  d'amener.    Upton. 

XI.  8. wood  :]  Mad.    Todd. 

XII.  4.  stent]  Stint,  restrain.    Church. 

xii.  7. he]  Sir  Guyon.    Church. 


And  beckned  him  ;  the  last  help  she  had  left : 
But  he  that  last  left  helpe  away  did  take. 
And  both  her  handes  fasi;  bound  unto  a  stake. 
That  she  no*te  stirre.    Then  gan  her  sonne  to  flye 
Full  fast  away,  and  did  her  quite  forsake  : 
But  Guyon  after  him  in  hast  did  hye. 
And  soone  him  overtooke  in  sad  perplexitye. 


In  his  strong  armes  he  stifly  him  embraste. 
Who  him  gain-striving  nought  at  all  prevaild  ^ 
For  all  his  power  was  utterly  defaste. 
And  furious  fitts  at  earst  quite  weren  quaild  : 
Oft  he  re'nforst,  and  oft  his  forces  fayld. 
Yet  yield  he  would  not,  nor  his  rancor  slacke. 
Then  him  to  gi'ound  he  cast,  and  rudely  hayld. 
And  both  his  hands  fast  bound  behind  his  backe. 

And  both  his  feet  in  fetters  to  an  yron  racke. 


With  himdred  yron  chaines  he  did  him  bind, 
And  hmidred  knots,  that  did  him  sore  constraine; 
Yet  his  great  yron  teeth  he  still  did  grind 
And  grimly  gnash,  threataing  revenge  in  vaine : 
His  burning  eyen,  whom  bloody  strakes  did  staine, 
Stared  full  wide,  and  threw  forth  sparkes  of  fyre  ; 
And,  more  for  ranck  despight  then  for  great  paine, 
Shakt  his  long  locks  colourd  like  copperwyre. 

And  bitt  his  tawny  beard  to  shew  his  raging  yre. 


Thus  whenas  Guyon  Furor  had  captivd. 

Turning  about  he  saw  that  wretched  Squyre, 

Whom  that  Mad  Man  of  life  nigh  late  deprivd, 

Lying  on  ground,  all  soild  with  blood  and  myre  : 

Whom  whenas  he  perceived  to  respyre. 

He  gan  to  comfort,  and  his  woundes  to  dresse. 

Being  at  last  recured,  he  gan  inquyre 

What  hard  mishap  him  brought  to  such  distresse, 

And    made    that    Caytives    tlirall,    the    thrall    (rf 
wretchednesse. 


With  hart  then  throbbing,  and  with  watry  eyes, 
"  Fayre  Sir,"  quoth  he, "  what  man  can  shun  the 
That  hidden  lyes  unwares  him  to  surpryse  ?  [hap, 
Misfortune  waites  advantage  to  entrap 
The  man  most  wEvry  in  her  whelming  lap. 
So  me  weake  wretch,  of  many  weakest  one, 
Unweeting  and  unware  of  such  mishap, 
She  brought  to  mischiefe  through  occasion. 

Where  tliis  same  wicked  ViUein  did  me  Ught  upon. 


"  It  was  a  faithlesse  squu-e,  that  was  the  sourse 
Of  all  my  sorrow  and  of  these  sad  teares. 
With  whom  from  tender  dug  of  commune  noursc 
Attonce  I  was  upbrought  ;  and  eft,  when  yeares 
More  rype  us  reason  lent  to  chose  our  peares, 
Ourselves  in  league  of  vowed  love  we  knitt ; 
In  which  we  long  time,  without  gealous  feares 
Or  faultie  thoughts,  contynewd  as  was  fitt ; 

And,  for  my  part  I  vow,  dissembled  not  a  whitt. 


xiTi.  3.  him]  Her  son.    Church. 

xiu.  4.  . he]  Sir  Guyon.    Church. 

XIV.  4. at  earst]  Instantly.    Church. 

XIV.  6.  re'nforst,]    Reinforced,  made  fresh    at- 
tempts.   Church. 
xTiii.  4. eft,]  Afterwards.    Church. 
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"  It  was  my  fortune,  commune  to  that  age, 
To  love  a  Lady  fayrs  of  great  degree. 
The  which  was  borne  of  noble  parentage. 
And  set  in  highest  seat  of  dignitee. 
Yet  seemd  no  lesse  to  love  then  lovd  to  bee  : 
Long  I  her  serv'd,  and  found  her  faithful!  still, 
Ne  ever  thing  could  cause  us  disagree  :     [will : 
Love,  that  two  harts  makes  one,  makes  eke  one 

Each  strove  to  please,   and  others  pleasui'e   to 
fulfUl. 

sx. 

"  My  friend,  hight  Philemon,  I  did  partake 
Of  all  my  love  and  all  my  privitie  ; 
Who  greatly  ioyous  seemed  for  my  sake. 
And  gratious  to  that  Lady,  as  to  mee  ; 
Ne  ever  wight,  that  mote  so  welcome  bee 
A  s  he  to  her,  withouten  blott  or  blame  ; 
Ne  ever  thing,  that  she  could  think  or  see. 
But  unto  him  she  would  impart  the  same  : 

0  wretched  man,  that  would  abuse  so  gentle  dame  ! 


"  At  last  such  grace  I  found,  and  meanes  I  wrought. 
That  I  that  Lady  to  my  spouse  had  wonne  ; 
Accord  of  friendes,  consent  of  parents  sought, 
Affyaunce  made,  my  happinesse  begonne. 
There  wanted  nought  but  few  rites  to  be  donne, 
Which  marriage  make  :  That  day  too  farre  did 

seeme  ! 
Most  ioyous  man,  on  whom  the  shining  sunne 
Did  shew  his  face,  myselfe  I  did  esteeme. 

And  that  my  falser  friend  did  no  less  ioyous  deeme. 


"  But,  ere  that  wished  day  his  beame  disclosd, 
He,  either  envying  my  toward  good. 
Or  of  himselfe  to  treason  ill  disposd. 
One  day  unto  me  came  in  friendly  mood. 
And  told,  for  secret,  how  he  understood 
That  Lady,  whom  I  had  to  me  assynd. 
Had  both  distaind  her  honorable  blood. 
And  eke  the  faith  which  she  to  me  did  bynd  ; 

And  therefore  -wisht  me  stay,  till  I  more  truth 
should  fyud. 

xxiir. 

"  The  gnawing  anguish,  and  sharp  gelosy. 
Which  his  sad  speach  infixed  in  my  brest, 
Ranckled  so  sore,  and  festred  inwardly, 
That  my  engreeved  mind  could  find  no  rest. 
Till  that  the  tiiith  thereof  I  did  out  wrest  ; 
And  him  besought,  by  that  same  sacred  band 
Betwixt  us  botli,  to  counsell  me  the  best : 
He  then  mth  solemne  oath  and  plighted  hand 

Assurd,  ere  long  the  truth  to  let  me  understand. 


"  Ere  long'  with  hke  againe  he  boorded  mee. 
Saying,  he  now  had  boulted  all  the  fioure. 
And  that  it  was  a  groome  of  base  degree. 
Which  of  my  Love  was  partner  paramoure  : 


XX.  1. /  did  partake]  That  is,  I  wade  partaker 

^0.  Church. 

xxn.  2 my  toward  good,']  That  is,  my  approaching 

happiness.  Church. 

XXIV.  1. he  bonrdedmee,]  He  addressed  me.  Todd. 

XXIV.  2 had  boulted  all  the  Jloure,']  Had  sifted 

thewholeaffair;  bolted  it  all  to  the  very  bran.  Upton. 


Who  used  in  a  darkesome  inner  bowre 
Her  oft  to  meete  :  Which  better  to  approve, 
He  promised  to  bring  me  at  that  howre, 
When  I  should  see  that  would  me  nearer  move. 
And  drive  me  to  withdraw  my  blind  abused  love. 


"  This  graeelesse  man,  for  furtherance  of  his  guile, 
Did  court  the  handmayd  of  my  Lady  deare, 
Who,  glad  t'  embosome  his  affection  vile. 
Did  all  she  might  more  pleasing  to  appeare. 
One  day,  to  worke  her  to  his  will  more  neare. 
He  woo'd  her  thus  ;  Pryene,  (so  she  hight,) 
What  great  despight  doth  fortune  to  thee  beare. 
Thus  lowly  to  abase  thy  beautie  bright. 

That  it  should  not  deface  all  others  lesser  light  2 


"  But  if  she  had  her  least  helpe  to  thee  lent, 
T'  adorne  thy  forme  according  thy  desart. 
Their  blazing  pride  thou  wouldest  soone  have 
blent,  [part ; 

And  staynd  their  prayses  with  thy  least  good 
Ne  should  faire  Claribell  with  all  her  art, 
Tho'  she  thy  Lady  be,  approch  thee  neai'e  : 
For  proofe  thereof,  this  evening,  as  thou  ai't, 
Aray  thyselfe  m  her  most  goi'geous  geare, 

That  I  may  more   delight  in  fiiy  embracement 
deare. 


"  The  mayden,  proud  through  praise  and  mad 
through  love. 
Him  hearkned  to,  and  soone  herselfe  arayd  ; 
The  whiles  to  me  the  treachour  did  remove 
His  craftie  engin  ;  and,  as  he  had  sayd, 
Me  leading,  in  a  secret  corner  layd, 
The  sad  spectatour  of  my  tragedie  :  [playd. 

Where  left,  he  went,  and  his  owne  false  pai-t 
Disguised  like  that  groome  of  base  degree. 

Whom  he  had  feignd  th'  abuser  of  my  love  to  bee. 


"  Eftsoones  he  came  unto  th'  appointed  place, 
And  with  him  brought  Pryene,  rich  arayd. 
In  Claribellaes  clothes  :  Her  proper  face 
I  not  descerned  in  that  darkesome  shade. 
But  weend  it  was  my  Lore  with  whom  he  playd. 
Ah  God  !  what  hon'our  and  tormenting  griele 
My  hart,  my  handes,  mine  eies,  and  all  assayd  ! 
Me  liefer  were  ten  thousand  deathes  priefe 

Then  wounde  of  gealous  worme,  and  shame  of  such 
repriefe. 


"  I  home  retouming,  fraught  with  fowle  despight, 
And  chawing  vengeaunce  all  the  way  I  went, 
Soone  as  my  loathed  Love  appeard  in  sight. 
With  wrathfuU  hand  I  slew  her  innocent ; 
That  after  soone  I  dearely  did  lament : 
For,  when  the  cause  of  that  outrageous  deede 
Demaunded  I  made  plaine  and  evident. 
Her  faultie  handmayd,  which  that  bale  did  breede, 

Confest  how  Philemon  her  wrought  to  chaunge 
her  weede. 


xxvc.  7- as  thou  art,"]  That  is,  lovely  as  thou 

art.  Church. 

XXVI.  9.  That  T  may  more  &c.]  More  is  here  used,  as 
elsewhere,  for //rctiiiy.  Church. 
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"  Wliich  when  I  heard,  with  horrible  affright 
And  hellish  fury  all  enragd,  I  sought 
Upon  myselfe  that  vengeable  despight 
To  punish  :  Yet  it  better  first  I  thought 
To  wreake    my  wrath   on  him,    that   first    it 
To  Philemon,  false  faytour  Philemon,  [wrought : 
I  cast  to  pay  that  I  so  dearely  bought : 
Of  deadly  drugs  I  gave  him  drinke  anon. 

And  washt  away  his  guilt  witli  guilty  potion. 

XXXI. 

"  Thus  heaping  crime  on  crime,  and  griefe  on  griefe. 
To  losse  of  Love  adioyning  losse  of  Frend, 
I  meant  to  purge  both  with  a  third  mischiefe, 
And  in  my  woes  beginner  it  to  end  : 
That  was  Pryene  ;  she  did  first  offend. 
She  last  shovdd  smart :  With  which  eruell  intent. 
When  I  at  her  my  murdrous  blade  did  bend. 
She  fled  away  with  ghastly  dreriment. 

And  I,  poursewing  my  fell  purpose,  after  went. 

xxxri. 
"  Feare  gave  her  winges,  and  Rage  enf  orst  my  flight ; 
Through  woods  and  plaines  so  long  I  did  her 

cliace. 
Till  this  Mad  Man,  whom  your  victorious  might 
Hath  now  fast  bound,  me  met  in  middle  space  : 
As  I  her,  so  he  me  poursewd  apace. 
And  shortly  overtooke :  I,  breathing  yre. 
Sore  chauffed  at  my  stay  in  such  a  cace. 
And  with  my  heat  kindled  his  eruell  fyre ; 
Which  kindled  once,  his  mother  did  more  rage 
inspyre. 

xxxrn. 
"Betwixt  them  both  they  have  me  doen  to  dye. 
Through  wounds,  and  strokes,  and   stubborne 

handeling, 
That  death  were  better  then  such  agony. 
As  griefe  and  fury  vmto  me  did  bring ; 
Of  which  in  me  yet  stickes  the  mortall  sting, 
That  during  hfe  will  never  be  appeasd  !" 
When  he  thus  ended  had  his  sorrowing,     [easd ; 
Said  Guyon  ;  "  Squyre,  sore  have  ye  beene  dis- 
But  all  your  hurts  may  soone  through  temperance 
be  easd." 

XXXIV. 

Than  gan  the  Palmer  thus ;  "Most  wretched  man. 
That  to  Affections  does  the  bridle  lend ! 
In  their  begmning  they  are  weake  and  wan,  [end  : 
But  soone  through  suff'rance  growe  to  fearefull 
Whiles  they  are  weake,  betimes  with  them  con- 
tend; 
For,  when  they  once  to  perfect  strength  do  grow, 
Strong  warres  they  make,  and  eruell  battry  bend 
Gainst  fort  of  Reason,  it  to  overthrow : 

Wrath,  Gelosy,  Griefe,  Love,  this  Squyre  have 
laide  thus  low. 

XXXV. 

«  Wrath,  Gealosie,  Griefe,  Love,  do  thus  expell : 
Wrath  is  a  fire  ;  and  Gealosie  a  weede  ; 
Griefe  is  a  flood ;  and  Love  a  monster  fell ; 
The  fire  of  sparkes,  the  weede  of  little  seede, 

XXXIV.  2.  That  to  Aflfectiona  &c.]  Affections,  i.  e.  pas- 
si.ins.    So  the  Latin,  afectus.    TJptoh. 

ji-xxv.  1. do  thus  expell :]    That  is,  Do  thou  thus 

eN.pe  1.  Presently  after.  So  thus  delay,  i.  e.  See  that  thou 
dusi.  I.  us  delay,  put  off,  take  away,  &c.    Upton. 


The  flood  of  drops,  the  monster  filth  did  breede : 

But  sparks,  seed,  drops,  and  filth,  do  thus  delay ; 

The  sparks  soone  quench,  the  springing  seed  out- 
weed. 

The  drops  dry  up,  and  filth  wipe  cleane  away : 
So  shall  Wrath,  Gealosy,  Griefe,  Love,  die  and 
decay." 

XXXVI. 

"  Unlucky  Squire,"  saide  Guyon,  "  sith  thou  hast 
Falne  into  mischiefe  through  intemperaunce, 
Henceforth  take  heede  of  that  thou  now  hast  past, 
And  guyde  thy  waies  with  warie  governaunce, 
Least  worst  betide  thee  by  some  later  chaunce. 
But  read  how  art  thou  nam'd,  and  of  what  kin." 
"Phaon  I  hight,"  quoth  he,  "anddoadvaunce 
Mine  anncestry  from  famous  Coradin, 

Who  first  to  rayse  oiu:  house  to  honour  did  begin." 

xxxvir- 

Thus  as  he  spake,  lo !  far  away  they  spyde 
A  Varlet  ronning  towardes  hastily. 
Whose  flying  feet  so  fast  their  way  applyde. 
That  round  about  a  cloud  of  dust  did  fly, 
Which,  mingled  all  with  sweate,  did  dim  his  eye. 
He  soone  approehed,  panting,  breathelesse,  whot. 
And  all  so  soyld,  that  none  could  him  descry ; 
His  countenaunce  was  bold,  and  bashed  not 

For  Guyons  lookes,  but  scornefull  ey-glaunce  at 
Mm  shot, 

XXXVIII. 

Behind  his  backe  he  bore  a  brasen  shield. 
On  which  was  drawen  faire,  in  colours  fit, 
A  flaming  fire  in  midst  of  bloody  field. 
And  round  about  the  wreath  this  word  was  ^-it, 
Bui-nt  I  doe  hwrne :  Right  well  beseemed  it 
To  be  the  shield  of  some  redoubted  Knight : 
And  in  his  hand  two  dartes  exceeding  flit 
And  deadly  sharp  he  held,  whose  heads  were  dight 

In  poyson  and  in  blood  of  malice  and  despight. 


When  he  in  presence  came,  to  Guyon  first 

He  boldly  spake;  "Sir  Knight,  if  Knight  thou 
Abandon  this  forestalled  place  at  erst,         [bee. 
For  feare  of  further  harme,  I  covinsell  thee ; 
Or  bide  the  chaunce  at  thine  owne  ieopardee." 
The  Knight  at  his  great  boldnesse  wondered ; 
And,  though  he  scorn'd  his  ydle  vanitee, 
Yet  mildly  him  to  purpose  answered ; 

For  not  to  grow  of  nought  he  it  coniectured ; 

XL. 

"  Varlet,  tliis  place  most  dew  to  me  I  deeme, 
Yielded  by  him  that  held  it  forcibly :  [dost  seeme 
But  whence  shold  come  that  harme,  which  thou 
To  threat  to  him  that  mindeshis  chaunce  t'  abye  V 
"  Perdy,"  sayd  he,  "here  comes,  and  is  hard  by, 
A  Knight  of  wondrous  powre  and  great  assay. 
That  never  yet  encountred  enemy, 
But  did  him  deadly  daunt,  or  fowle  dismay  ; 

Ne  thou  for  better  hope,  if  thou  his  presence  stay." 

XLT. 

"  How  hight  he,"  then  sayd  Guyon,  "  and  from 
whence  ? " 
«  Pyrochles  is  his  name,  renowmed  farre 

xxxvni.  4.  this  word]    This  motto.    Todd. 

XL.  1.    Varlet,]    Page  or  Squire.    In  the  old  romancea 
varlet  is  a  common  phrase  for  these  attendants  upon 


Knights.    ToDn. 
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For  his  bold  feates  and  hardy  confidence, 
Pull  oft  approvd  in  many  a  emell  warre  ; 
The  brother  of  Cymochles  ;  both  which  arre 
The  sonnes  of  old  Aerates  and  Despight ; 
Aerates,  sonne  of  Phlegeton  and  larre ; 
But  Phlegeton  is  sonne  of  Herebus  and  Night ; 
But  Herebus  sonne  of  Aeternitie  is  bight. 

XLTI. 

"  So  from  immortall  race  he  does  proceede. 

That  mortall  hands  may  not  withstand  .his  might, 
Drad  for  his  derring  doe  and  bloody  deed  ; 
For  all  in  blood  and  spoile  is  his  deUght. 
His  am  I  Atin,  his  in  wrong  and  right. 
That  matter  make  for  him  to  worke  upon. 
And  stirre  him  up  to  strife  and  eruell  fight. 
Fly  therefore,  fly  this  fearefuU  stead  anon. 

Least  thy  foolhardize  worke  thy  sad  confusion." 


"  His  be  that  care,  whom  most  it  doth  conceme," 
Sayd  he  :  "  but  whether  with  such  hasty  flight 
Art  thou  now  bownd  ?  for  well  mote  I  discerne 
Great  cause,  that  carries  thee  so  swifte  and  light." 
"  My  Lord,"  quoth  he,  "  me  sent,  and  streight 
To  seeke  Occasion,  where  so  she  bee  ;    [behight 
For  he  is  all  disposd  to  bloody  fight. 
And  breathes  out  wrath  and  hainous  crueltee  ; 

Hard  is  his  hap,  that  first  fals  in  his  ieopardee." 

"  Mad  man,''  said  then  the  Palmer, "  that  does  seeke 
Occasion  to  wrath,  and  cause  of  strife  ; 
Shee  comes  unsought,  and  shonned  foUowes  eke. 
Happy  !  who  can  abstaine,  when  Rancor  rife 
Kindles  Revenge,  and  threats  his  rusty  knife  : 
Woe  never  wants,  where  every  cause  is  caught ; 
And  rash  Occasion  makes  \mquiet  fife  ! " 
"  Then  loe  !  wher  bound  she  sits,  whom  thou  hast 
sought,"  [brought." 

Said  Guyon  ;  "  let  that  message  to  thy  Lord  be 

XLV. 

That  when  the  Varlett  heard  and  saw,  straightway 
He  wexed  wondrous  wroth,  and  said  ;  "  Vile 
Knight,  [upbray. 

That  knights  and  knighthood  doest  with  shame 
And  shewst  th'  ensample  of  thy  childishe  might. 
With  silly  weake  old  woman  thus  to  fight ! 
Great  glory  and  gay  spoile  sure  hast  thou  gott, 
And  stoutly  prov'd  thy  puissaunce  here  in  fight! 
That  shall  Pyrochles  well  requite,  I  wott. 

And  with  thy  blood  abohsh  so  reprochfull  blott." 


With  that,  one  of  his  thrillant  darts  he  threw. 
Headed  with  yre  and  vengeable  despight : 
The  quivering  Steele  his  aymed  end  wel  knew. 
And  to  his  brest  itselfe  intended  right : 
But  he  was  wary,  and,  ere  it  empight 
In  the  meant  marke,  advaunst  his  shield  atween, 
On  which  it  seizing  no  way  enter  might. 
But  backe  rebownding  left  the  forckhead  keene : 

Eftsoones  he  fled  away,  and  might  no  where  be  seene. 


CANTO  V. 

PyrochleB  does  with  Guyon  fiRlit, 

And  Furors  chayne  untycB, 
Who  him  sore  wounds ;  w  hilea  Atin  to 

Cymochles  for  ayd  flyes. 


Whoever  doth  to  Temperaunce  apply 
His  stedfast  fife,  and  all  his  actions  frame. 
Trust  me,  shal  find  no  greater  enimy. 
Then  stubbome  Perturbation,  to  the  same  ; 
To  which  right  wel  the  wise  doe  give  that  name ; 
For  it  the  goodly  peace  of  staled  mindes 
Does  overthrow,  and  troublous  warre  proclanie ; 
His  owne  woes  author,  who  so  bound  it  findes. 

As  did  Pyrochles,  and  it  wilfully  unbindes. 

n. 

After  that  Varlets  flight,  it  was  not  long 
Ere  on  the  plaine  fast  priclcing  Guyon  spide 
One  in  bright  armes  embatteiled  full  strong. 
That,  as  the  sunny  beames  do  glaunce  and  glide 
Upon  the  trembling  wave,  so  shined  bright. 
And  round  about  him  threw  forth  sparkling  fire, 
That  seemd  him  to  enflame  on  every  side : 
His  steed  was  bloody  red,  and  fomed  yre,  [stire. 

When  with  the  maistring  spur  he  did  him  roughly 

.    ifi. 

Approching  nigh,  he  never  staid  to  greete, 
Ne  chaffar  words,  prowd  corage  to  provoke. 
But  prickt  so  fiers,  that  underneath  his  feete 
The  smouldring  dust  did  rownd  about  him  smoke, 
Both  horse  and  man  nigh  able  for  to  choke  ; 
And,  fayrly  couching  his  steeleheaded  speare. 
Him  first  saluted  with  a  sturdy  stroke  : 
It  booted  nought  Sir  Guyon,  comming  neare, 

To   thincke  such  hideous  puissaunce  on  foot  to 
beare  ; 

IV. 

But  lightly  shunned  it  ;  and,  passing  by. 

With  his  bright  blade  did  smite  at  him  so  fell, 
That  the  sharpe  Steele,  arriving  forcibly 
On  his  broad  sliield,  bitt  not,  but  glauncing  fell 
On  his  horse  necke  before  the  quilted  sell. 
And  from  the  head  the  body  aundred  quight : 
So  him  dismounted  low  he  did  compell 
On  foot  with  him  to  matchen  equall  fight ; 

The  truncked  beast  fast  bleeding  did  him  fowly 
dight. 

V. 

Sore  brazed  with  the  fall  he  slow  uprose. 
And  all  enraged  thus  him  loudly  shent ; 
"  Disleall  Knight,  whose  coward  corage  chose 
To  wreake  itselfe  on  beast  all  innocent. 
And  shundthe  marke  at  which  it  should  be  raent ; 
Therby  thine  armes  seem  strong,  but  manhood 
frayl : 


xin.  3.  - 

XLII.  8.  - 
XLIII.  5. 

Church. 

XLVI.  1.  ' 

ToPD. 


-  his  derring  doe]  His  daring  deeds.   Todd. 

-  atead]    That  la,  sted,  place.    Church, 

—  atreight  behight]     Strictly  commanded. 

—  his  thrillant  darts']    Hia  piercing  darta. 


II.  9. atire.]    Stir,  incite.    Lat.  incitare.  Church. 

IV.  9.  The  truncked  least]  The  beast  whose  bodif  teas 
without  the  head.  Lat.  truneatus,  maimed  or  mangled. 
Todd. 

V.  2. . shent ;]    Reproached,  blamed.    Ufton. 

V.  3.  Disleall  Knight,]  The  word  disleall,  from  the 
Italian  disleale,  frequently  occurs  in  the  old  romances,  and 
carries  with  it  the  highest  affront,  signifying  perfidious, 
treacherous,  &c.    Todd. 

Ibid. corage]  Corape  is  heart,  or  mind.  Coragium, 

in  the  base  Latinity,  was  used  for  cor.    Upton. 
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So  hast  thou  oft  with  gmle  tliine  honor  blent ; 
But  litle  may  such  guile  thee  now  avayl, 
If   wonted  force  and  fortune  doe  me  not  much 
fayl." 

v/. 

With  that  he  drew  his  flaming  sword,  and  strooke 
At  him  so  fiercely,  that  the  upper  marge 
Of  his  seveufolded  shield  away  it  tooke, 
And,  glauncing  on  his  helmet,  made  a  large 
And  open  gash  therein  :  were  not  his  targe 
That  broke  the  violence  of  his  intent, 
The  weary  sowle  from  thence  it  would  discharge ; 
Nathelesse  so  sore  a  buff  to  him  it  lent. 

That  made  him  reele,  and  to  his  brest  his  bever 
bent. 


Exceeding  wroth  was  Guyon  at  that  blow. 
And  much  ashamd  that  stroke  of  Uving  arme 
Should  hJTTi  dismay,  and  make  him  stoup  so  low, 
Though  otherwise  it  did  him  litle  harme  : 
Tho,  hurling  high  his  yron- braced  arme. 
He  smote  so  manly  on  his  shoulder  plate. 
That  all  his  left  side  it  did  quite  disarme  ; 
Yet  there  the  steel  stayd  not,  but  inly  bate 

Deepe  in  his  flesh,  and  opened  wide  a  red  flood- 
gate. 

Till. 

Deadly  dismayd  with  horror  of  that  dint 
Pyrochles  was,  and  giieved  eke  entyre  ; 
Yet  nathemore  did  it  his  fury  stint, 
But  added  flame  unto  his  former  fire. 
That  wel-nigh  molt  his  hart  in  raging  yre  : 
Ne  thenceforth  his  approved  skill,  to  ward. 
Or  strike,  or  hurtle  rownd  in  warhke  gyre, 
Remembred  he,  ne  car'd  for  his  saufgard. 

But  rudely  rag'd,  and  Uke  a  cruell  tygre  far'd. 

IX. 

He  hewd,    and    lasht,  and   foynd,  and   thondred 
And  every  way  did  seeke  into  his  life  ;  [blowes, 
Ne  plate,  ne  male,  could  ward  so  mighty  throwes. 
But  yielded  passage  to  his  cruell  knife. 
But  Guyon,  in  the  heat  of  all  his  strife, 
"Was  wary  wise,  and  closely  did  awayt 
Avauntage,  wMIest  his  foe  did  rage  most  rife  ; 
Sometimes  athwart,  sometimes  he  strook  him 
strayt, 

And  falsed  oft  his  blowes  t'  Ulude  him  with  such 
bayt. 

X. 

Like  as  a  lyon,  whose  imperiall  powre 
A  prowd  rebellious  unicorn  defyes, 
T'  avoide  the  rash  assault  and  wrathful  stowre 
Of  his  fiers  foe,  him  to  a  tree  applyes. 
And  when  him  ronning  in  full  course  he  spyes, 
He  shps  aside  ;  the  whiles  that  furious  beast 


V.  7. blent;]    Confounded,  spoiled  with  mixing. 

Anglo-Sax.  blenban,  miscere,  confundere.     Upton. 

VII.  8. iut  inly 'baiej    IheXia,  did  bite.    Upton. 

virr.  7.  Or  strike,  or  hurtle  rovond  in  warlike  gyre,'] 
"  To  hurtle  rownd  in  warlike  gyre,"  is  to  skirmish  whecl- 
jftg  round  the  foe,  trying  to  strike  him  with  advantage. 
Upton. 

K.  ] foynd,]    Pushed  as  in  fencing.    Ft.  foin,  n 

thrnst,  poindre,  ferire.    Upton. 

IX.  9.  And  falsed  oft  his  blowes']  That  is,  he  made  feints ; 
bafalsified  his  thrust  in  fencing  by  making  feigned  passes. 
From  the  Ital. /aisare.    Upton. 


His  precious  home,  sought  of  his  enimyes, 
Strikes  in  the  stocke,  ne  thence  can  be  releast, 
But  to  the  mighty  victor  yields  a  bounteous  feast. 

X[. 

With  such  faire  sleight  him  Guyon  often  fayld, 
Till  at  the  last  all  breathlesse,  weary,  faint. 
Him  spying,  with  fresh  onsett  he  assayld. 
And,  Idndlmg  new  his  corage  seeming  queint, 
Strooke  him  so  hugely,  that  through  great  con- 
straint 
He  made  liim  stoup  perforce  unto  liis  knee. 
And  doe  unwilling  worship  to  the  Saint, 
That  on  his  shield  depainted  he  did  see  ; 

Such  homage  tiU  that  instant  never  learned  hee. 

XII. 

"Whom  Guyon  seeing  stoup,  poursewed  fast 
The  present  offer  of  faire  victory. 
And  soone  his  dreadful!  blade  about  he  cast. 
Wherewith  he  smote  his  haughty  crest  so  hye. 
That  streight  on  grownd  made  him  full  low  to  lye  ; 
Then  on  lus  brest  his  victor  foote  he  thrust  : 
With  that  he  cryde  ;  "  Mercy,  doe  me  not  dye, 
Ne  deeme  thy  force  by  fortunes  doome  uniust, 

That  hath  (maugre  her  spight)  thus  low  me  laid 
in  dust." 

XIII. 

Eftsoones  his  cruel  hand  Su-  Guyon  stayd, 
Tempring  the  passion  with  advizement  slow. 
And  maistring  might  on  euimy  dismayd  ; 
For  th'  equall  die  of  warre  he  well  did  know  : 
Then  to  him  said  ;  "  Live,  and  alleagaunce  owe 
To  him,  that  gives  thee  life  and  Uberty  ; 
And  henceforth  by  this  daies  ensample  trow. 
That  hasty  wroth,  and  heedlesse  hazardry. 

Doe  breede  repentaunce  late,  and  lastmg  infamy." 


So  up  he  let  him  rise  ;  who,  with  grim  looke 
And  count'naunce  Sterne  upstanding, gan  to  grind 
His  grated  teeth  for  great  disdeigne,  and  sliooke 
His  sandy  lockes,  long  hanging  downe  behind. 
Knotted  in  blood  and  dust,  for  grief  of  mind 
That  he  in  ods  of  armes  was  conquered  ; 
Yet  in  himselfe  some  comfoit  he  did  find. 
That  him  so  noble  Knight  had  maystered  ; 

"Whose   bounty  more   then  might,  yet  both,  he 
wondered. 

XV. 

Which  Guyon  marking  said  ;  "  Be  nought  agriev'd, 
Sir  Knight,  that  thus  ye  now  subdewed  arre  : 
Was  never  mam,  who  most  conquestes  atchiev'd, 
But  sometimes  had  the  worse,  and  lost  by  warre  ; 
Yet  shortly  gaynd,  that  losse  exceeded  farre  : 
Losse  is  no  shame,  nor  to  bee  lesse  then  foe  ; 
But  to  bee  lesser  then  himselfe  doth  marre 
Both  loosers  lott,  and  victours  prayse  als6e : 

"Vaine  others  overthrowes  who  selfe  doth  overthrow. 


XI.  1. 


fayld,]  Deceived.    Lat.  fallrre.  Church. 

XI.  4  queint,]  For  ((KmcTii,  extinguished.  Church. 

XII.  7. he]  Pyrochles.  Church. 

XIII.  7 trow,]  Believe.  Church. 

XIV.  9 bounty]  Generosity.  Church. 

XV.  3.  — ■ — ■  most]  Greatest.  Todd. 

XV.  6.  Tet  shortly  gaynd,  that  losse  exceeded  farre  .■]  The 
which  gain  far  exceeded  the  loss.  Upton. 

XV.  7.  But  to  hee  lesser  then  himselfe]  This  is  a  Grecism, 
r,r?wv  £«uTou,  minor,  i.  e.  inferior  seipso.  Upton. 
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"  Fly,  0  Pyrochles,  fly  the  dreadful  warre 
That  in  thyselfe  thy  lesser  partes  do  move  ; 
Outrageous  Anger,  and  woe-working  larre, 
Direful!  Impatience  and  hart-mm-dring  Love  : 
Those,  tliose  thy  foes,  those  warriours.far remove, 
Which  thee  to  endlesse  bale  captived  lead. 
But,  sith  in  might  thou  didst  my  mercy  prove, 
Of  oourtesie  to  mee  the  cause  aread 

That  thee  against  me  drew  with  so  impetuous  dread." 


"  Dreadlesse,"  said  he, "  that  shall  I  soone  declare  : 
It  was  complaind  that  thou  hadst  done  great  tort 
Unto  an  aged  Woman,  poore  and  bare. 
And  thralled  her  in  chaines  with  strong  effort, 
Voide  of  all  succour  and  needful!  comfdrt : 
That  ill  beseeraes  thee,  such  as  I  thee  see. 
To  worke  such  shame  :  Therefore  I  thee  exhort 
To  chaunge  thy  wUl,  and  set  Occasion  free. 

And  to  her  captive  Sonne  yield  his  first  libertee." 


Thereat  Sir  Guyon  smylde  ;  "  And  is  that  all," 
Said  he,  "  that  thee  so  sore  displeased  hath  ? 
Great  mercy  sure,  for  to  enlarge  a  thrall. 
Whose  freedom  shall  thee  tui-ne  to  greatestscath  ! 
Nath'lesse  now  quench   thy  whott   emboyUng 

wrath  : 
Loe !  there  they  bee ;  to  thee  I  yield  them  free.'' 
Thereat  he,  wondrous  glad,  out  of  the  path 
Did  lightly  leape,  where  he  them  bound  did  see. 

And  gan  to  breake  the  bands  of  their  captivitee. 


Soone  ag  Occasion  felt  her  selfe  untyde. 
Before  her  Sonne  could  well  assoyled  bee. 
She  to  her  use  retumd,  and  streight  defyde 
Both  Guyon  and  Pyrochles  ;  th'  one  (said  shee) 
Bycause  he  wonne  ;  the  other,  because  hee 
Was  wonne  :  So  matter  did  she  make  of  nought, 
To  stu-re  up  strife,  and  garre  them  disagree  : 
But,  soone  as  Furor  was  enlargd,  she  sought 

To  kindle  his  quencht  fyre,  and  thousand  causes 
wrought. 


It  was  not  long  ere  she  inflam'd  him  so. 
That  he  would  algates  mth  Pyrochles  fight. 
And  his  redeemer  dialengd  for  his  foe. 
Because  he  had  not  well  mainteind  his  right. 
But  yielded  had  to  that  same  straunger  Knight. 
Now  gan  Pyrochles  wex  as  wood  as  hee, 
And  him  affronted  with  impatient  might : 
So  both  together  fiers  engrasped  bee,  [see. 

Whyles  Guyon  standing  by  their  uncouth  strife  does 

XXI, 

Him  all  that  while  Occasion  did  provoke 
Against  Pyrochles,  and  new  matter  fram'd 
Upon  the  old,  him  stirring  to  bee  wroke 


xvri.  3.  Great  mercy  &c.]  Fr.  Grandmerci.  A  great 
favour ;  it  deserves  great  thanks  !  Ironically  spoken. 
Church. 

xvni.  4. scath  !]    Damage.    Todd, 

XVIII.  5. whott]    Whot  was  no  uncommon  spelling 

of  hot.    Todd. 

XIX.  2, assoyled]    Heteased,  or  freed.    Todd. 

XIX.  7. iiane]    Cause.    Todd, 

XX,  7. affronted]    Opposed.    Todd. 


Of  liis  late  wronges,  in  which  she  oft  him  blam'd 
For  suffering  such  abuse  as  knighthood  sham'd. 
And  him  dishabled  quyte  :  But  he  was  wise, 
Ne  would  with  vaine  occasions  be  inflam'd  ; 
Yet  others  she  more  urgent  did  devise  : 
Yet  notliing  could  him  to  impatience  entise. 


Their  fell  contention  still  increased  more. 
And  more  thereby  increased  Furors  might. 
That  he  his  foe  has  hurt  and  wounded  sore. 
And  him  in  blood  and  durt  deformed  quight. 
His  Mother  eke,  more  to  augment  his  spight, 
Now  brought  to  him  a  flaming  fyer-brond. 
Which  she  in  Stygian  lake,  ay  burning  bright, 
Had  kindled :  that  she  gave  into  his  bond. 

That  armd  with  fire  more  hardly  he  mote  him  with- 
stond. 


Tho  gan  that  Villein  wex  ao  fiers  and  strong. 
That  nothing  might  sustaine  his  fm-ious  forse  : 
He  cast  him  downe  to  groimd,  and  all  along 
Drew  him  through  durt  and  niyre  without  re- 
And  fowly  battered  his  comely  corse,       [morse, 
That  Guyon  much  disdeignd  so  loathly  sight. 
At  last  he  was  compeld  to  cry  perforse, 
"  Help,  0  Sir  Guyon  !  helpe,  most  noble  Knight, 

To  ridd  a  wretched  man  from  handes  of  heUish 
wight !" 

XXIV. 

The  Knight  was  greatly  moved  at  his  playnt. 
And  gan  him  dight  to  succour  his  distresse. 
Till  &at  the  Palmer,  by  his  grave  restraynt, 
Him  stayd  from  yielding  pitifuU  redresse, 
And  said ;  "  Deare  Sonne,  thy  causeless  ruth  re- 
Ne  let  thy  stout  hart  melt  in  pitty  vayne  :  [presse. 
He  that  his  sorrow  sought  through  wiUulnease, 
And  his  foe  fettred  would  release  agayne. 

Deserves  to  taste  his  follies  fruit,  repented  payne." 


Guyon  obayd  :  So  him  away  he  drew 
From  needlesse  trouble  of  renewing  fight 
Already  fought,  his  voyage  to  poursew. 
But  rash  Pyrochles  varlett,  A  tin  hight. 
When  late  he  saw  his  Lord  in  heavie  plight. 
Under  Sir  Guyons  puissaunt  stroke  to  fall, 
Him  deeming  dead,  as  then  he  seemd  in  sight, 
Fledd  fast  away  to  tell  his  fimerall 

Unto  his  brother,  whom  Cymochles  men  did  call. 

XXVI. 

He  was  a  man  of  rare  redoubted  might. 

Famous  throughout  the  world  for  warlike  prayse, 
And  glorious  spoUes,  purchaat  in  perilous  fight : 
Full  many  doughtie  Imightes  he  in  his  dayes 
Had  doen  to  death,  subdewde  in  equall  frayes  ; 
Whose  carkases,  for  terrour  of  his  name. 
Of  fowles  and  beastes  he  made  the  piteous  prayes, 
And  hong  their  conquerd  armes  for  more  defame 

On  gaUow  trees,  in  honour  of  his  dearest  Dame. 

XXVI  r. 

His  dearest  Dame  is  that  Enchaunteresse, 
The  vyle  Acrasia,  that  with  vaine  delightcs, 


XXI.  6. dishabled]      Lessened.     Lat.  eztenuare. 

CHIJRnH. 

XXIV,  2,    And  gan  him  dight]  And  was  making  himsel) 
ready.     Chubch. 
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And  ydle  pleasures  in  her  Bowre  of  Bliase, 
Does  charme  her  lovers,  aaid  the  feeble  sprightes 
Can  call  out  of  the  bodies  of  fraile  wightes  ; 
Whom  then  she  does  trasforme  to  monstrous 

hewes. 
And  horribly  misshapes  with  ugly  sightes, 
Captiv'd  eternally  in  yron  mewes 
And  darksom  dens,  where  Titan  his  face  never 

shewes. 

xxvnu 

There  Atin  fo^vnd  Cymochles  soiourning. 
To  serve  his  Lemans  love :  for  he  by  kynd 
Was  given  all  to  lust  and  loose  living. 
Whenever  his  tiers  handes  he  free  mote  fynd : 
And  now  he  has  pourd  out  his  ydle  mynd 
In  daintie  delices  and  lavish  ioyes. 
Having  his  warlike  weapons  cast  behynd. 
And  flowes  in  pleasures  and  vaine  pleasing  toyes, 

Mingled  emongst  loose  ladies  and  lascivious  boyes. 


And  over  him  art,  stryvuig  to  compayre 
With  nature,  did  an  arber  greene  dispred, 
Fi-anied  of  wanton  yvie,  flouring  fayre, 
Tlu-ough  which  the  fragrant  eglantine  did  spred 
His  priclding  armes,  entrayld  with  roses  red. 
Which  daintie  odours  roimd  about  them  threw  : 
And  all  within  with  flowres  was  garnished. 
That,  when  myld  Zephyms  emongst  them  blew. 

Did  breath  out  bounteous  smels,  and  painted  colors 
shew. 


And  fast  beside  there  trickled  softly  downe 

A  gentle  sti-eame,  whose  murmuring  wave  did  play 
Emongst  the  pumy  stones,  and  made  a  so%vne. 
To  lull  him  soft  asleepe  that  by  it  lay  : 
The  wearie  traveller,  wandring  that  way, 
Therein  did  often  quench  his  thristy  heat, 
And  then  by  it  liis  wearie  limbes  display, 
(Whiles  creeping  slomber  made  him  to  forget 

His  former  payne,)   and  wypt  away  his  toilsom 
sweat. 


Anl  on  the  other  syde  a  pleasaunt  grove 
Was  shott  up  high,  fuU  of  tlie  stately  tree 
That  dedicated  is  t'  Olympick  love. 
And  to  his  sonne  Alcides,  whenas  hee 
In  Nemus  gayned  goodly  victoree  : 
Therein  the  mery  birdes  of  every  sorte 
Chaunted  alowd  their  chearefull  harmonee. 
And  made  emongst  themselves  a  sweete  cons6rt. 

That  quiclmed  the  dull  spright  with  musicall  com- 
fort 

xxirr. 
There  he  him  foimd  all  carelesly  displaid, 
In  secrete  shadow  from  the  sunny  ray. 
On  a  sweet  bed  of  lilhes  softly  laid. 
Amidst  a  flock  of  damzelles  fresh  and  gay. 
That  rownd  about  him  dissolute  did  play 
Their  wanton  follies  and  hght  meriment ; 


3cxvri.  8. in  yron  mewes]    Prisons.  Todd. 

.■ixvni.  2. his  Lemans    love  :]    The  word  leu  an, 

which  often  occurs  in  our  old  romances  and  poetry,  sig- 
nifies a  sweetheart,  a  concubine.   Todd. 

Iijid.  iij,  kynd'}    From   his  natural  disposition. 

Church. 

ixviii.  n. delices]  Delights.  Todd. 


Every  of  which  did  loosely  disaray 
Her  upper  partes  of  meet  habiliments. 
And  shewd  them  naked,  deckt  with  many  orna- 
ments. 

XXXTIJ. 

And  every  of  them  strove  with  most  dehghts 
Him  to  aggrate,  and  gi-eatest  pleasures  shew : 
Some  framd  faire  lookes,  glancing  Uke   evening 

lights  ; 
Others  sweet  wordes,  dropping  like  honny  dew  . 
Some  bathed  kisses,  and  did  soft  embrew 
The  sugred  hcour  through  his  melting  lips  : 
One  boastes  her  beautie,  and  does  yield  to  vew 
Her  dainty  limbes  above  her  tender  hips  ; 

Another  her  out  boastes,  and  all  for  tryaU  strips. 


He,  like  an  adder  lurking  in  the  weedes. 

His  wandring  thought  in  deepe  desire  does  steepe, 
And  his  frayle  eye  with  spoyle  of  beauty  feedes  ; 
Sometimes  he  falsely  faines  himselfe  to  sleepe. 
Whiles  through  their  lidshis  wanton  eies  do  peepe 
To  steale  a  snatch  of  amorous  conceipt. 
Whereby  close  fire  into  his  hart  does  creepe : 
So'  he  them  deceives,  deceivd  in  his  deceipt. 

Made  dronke  with  drugs  of   deare  voluptuous  re- 
ceipt. 

XXXV. 

Atin,  arriving  there,  when  Mm  he  spyde 
Thus  in  still  waves  of  deepe  delight  to  wade. 
Fiercely  approching  to  him  lowdly  cryde, 
"  Cymochles  ;  oh  !  no,  but  Cymochles  shade. 
In  which  that  manly  person  late  did  fade  ! 
What  is  become  of  great  Aerates  sonne  ? 
Or  where  hath  he  hong  up  his  mortall  blade. 
That  hath  so  many  haughty  conquests  wonne  ? 

Is  all  his  force  forlome,  and  all  his  glory  donne  2 " 


Then,  pricking  him  with  his  sharp-pointed  dart. 
He  said ;  "  Up,  up,  thou  womanish  weake  Knight, 
That  here  in  Ladies  lap  entombed  art, 
Uumindfull  of  thy  praise  and  prowest  might. 
And  weetlesse  eke  of  lately-'\\Tought  despight ; 
Whiles  sad  Pyrochles  lies  on  sencelesse  gi-ound, 
And  groneth  out  his  utmost  grudging  spright 
Through  many  a  stroke  and  many  a  streaming 
wound. 

Calling  thy  help  in  vaine,  that  here  in  ioyes  art 
dround." 


Suddeinly  out  of  his  dehghtfull  dreame        [more  ; 
The    Man    awoke,   and    would  have  questiond 
But  he  would  not  endure  that  wofull  theame 
For  to  dilate  at  large,  but  urged  sore. 
With  percing  wordes  and  pittifuU  implore, 
Him  hasty  to  arise  :  As  one  affright 
With  hellish  feends,  or  Furies  mad  uprore. 
He  then  uprose,  inflamd  with  fell  despight. 

And  called  for  his  armes ;  for  he  would  algates 
fight: 


XXXIII.  1. most  delights}  That  iB,  greatest.   Todd. 

xxxvii.  3.    Bwfhe]    Atin.    Church. 

XXXVII.  S, and  pitti/uU  implore.]  Implort  is  here 

used  as  a  substantive.    Todd. 

X.1XVII.  9 would  algates  fight  .•]    Would  Is/   all 

means  fight. 
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Thsy  bene  ybrought  ;  he  quickly  does  him  dight. 
And  lightly  mounted  passeth  on  his  way  ; 
Ne  Ladies  loves,  ne  sweet  entreaties,  might 
Appease  his  heat,  or  hastie  passage  stay  ; 
For  he  as  vowd  to  beene  avengd  that  day 
( That  day  itselfe  him  seemed  all  too  long) 
On  him,  that  did  Pyrochles  deare  dismay  : 
So  proudly  pricketh  on  his  courser  strong. 

And  Atin  ay  hira  pricks  with  spurs  of  shame  and 
wrong. 


CANTO  VI. 

Guyou  is  of  immndcst  Merth 

Led  into  loose  desyre ; 
FightB  with  Cymocliles,  whiles  his  bro- 

tlier  biimes  in  furious  fyre. 


A  HARDER  lesson  to  learue  continence 

In  ioyous  pleasure  then  in  grievous  paine  : 
For  sweetnesse  doth  allure  the  weaker  sence 
So  strongly,  that  uneathes  it  can  refraine 
From  that  which  feeble  nature  covets  faine  : 
But  griefe  and  wrath,  that  be  her  enemies 
And  foes  of  life,  she  better  can  restraine  : 
Yet  Vertue  vauntes  in  both  her  victories  ; 

And  Gruyon  in  them  all  shewes  goodly  maysteries. 


Whom  bold  Cymochles  travelling  to  fiude, 
With  cruell  purpose  bent  to  wreake  on  him 
The  wrath  which  Atin  kindled  in  his  mind. 
Came  to  a  river,  by  whose  utmost  brim 
Wayting  to  passe  he  saw  whereas  did  swim 
Along  the  shore,  as  swift  as  glaunce  of  eye, 
A  litle  gondelay,  bedecked  trim 
With  boughes  and  arbours  woven  cunningly. 

That  like  a  litle  forrest  seemed  outwardly. 


And  idereiu  sate  a  Lady  fresh  and  fayre, 
Making  sweet  solace  to  herselfe  alone  : 
Sometimes  she  song  as  lowd  as  larke  in  ayre. 
Sometimes  she  laught,  that  nigh  her  breath  was 
Yet  was  there  not  with  her  else  any  one,  [gone  ; 
That  to  her  might  move  cause  of  merriment : 
Matter  of  merth  enough,  though  there  were  none. 
She  could  devise  ;  and  thousand  waies  invent 

To  feed  her  foohsh  humom*  and  vaine  ioUiment. 


Which  when  far  off  Cymochles  heard  and  saw. 
He  lewdly  cald  to  such  as  were  abord 
The  litle  barke  unto  the  shore  to  draw. 
And  him  to  ferry  over  that  deepe  ford. 
Tde  merry  Mariner  unto  his  word 
Soone  hear kned,  and  her  painted  botestreightway 
Turnd  to  the  shore,  where  that  same  w.arlike 
She  in  receiv'd  ;  but  Atin  by  no  way         [Lord 

She  would  admit,  albe  the  Knight  her  much  did 
pray. 

V. 

Eftsoones  her  shallow  ship  away  did  slide, 
More  swift  then  swallow  sheres  the  liquid  skye, 
Withouten  oare  or  pilot  it  to  guide. 
Or  wmged  canvas  with  the  wind  to  fly  : 
Onely  she  turnd  a  pin,  and  by  and  by 


It  cut  away  upon  the  yielding  wave, 
(Ne  cared  she  her  course  for  to  apply,) 
For  it  was  taught  the  way  which  slie  would  have. 
And  both  from  rocks  and  flats  itselfe  could  wisely 


And  all  the  way  the  wanton  Damsell  found 
New  merth  her  Passenger  to  entertaine  ; 
For  she  in  pleasaunt  purpose  did  abound, 
And  greatly  ioyed  merry  tales  to  fayne. 
Of  which  a  store-house  did  with  her  remaine ; 
Yet  seemed,  nothiug  well  they  her  became  : 
For  all  her  wordes  she  drownd  with  laughter  vaine. 
And  wanted  grace  in  utt'ring  of  the  same. 

That  turned  all  her  pleasaunce  to  a  scoffing  game. 


And  other  whiles  value  toyes  she  would  devize. 
As  her  fantasticke  wit  id  most  delight : 
Sometunes  her  head  she  fondly  would  aguize 
With  gaudy  girlonds,  or  fresh  flowrets  dight 
About  her  necke,  or  rings  of  rushes  plight : 
Sometimes,  to  do  him  laugh,  she  would  assay 
To  laugh  at  shaking  of  the  leaves  light. 
Or  to  behold  the  water  worke  and  play 

About  her  little  frigot,  therein  making  way. 


Her  Hght  behaviour  and  loose  dalliaunce 
Gave  wondrous  great  contentment  to  the  Knight, 
That  of  his  way  he  had  no  sovenaxmce. 
Nor  care  of  vow'd  revenge  and  cruell  fight ; 
But  to  weake  wench  did  yield  his  martiall  might. 
So  easie  was  to  quench  his  flamed  minde 
With  one  sweete  drop  of  sensuall  dehght ! 
So  easie  is  t*appease  the  stormy  winde 

Of  malice  in  the  calme  of  pleasaunt  womankind  1 


Diverse  discourses  in  their  way  they  spent ; 
Mongst  which  Cymochles  of  her  questioned 
Both  what  she  was,  and  what  that  usage  ment, 
Which  in  her  cott  she  daily  practized  : 
"  Vaine  man,"  saide  she, "  that  wouldest  be  reck- 
A  straunger  in  thy  home,  and  ignorauut    [oned 
Of  Phsedria,  (for  so  my  name  is  red,) 
Of  Phsedria,  thine  owne  fellow  servafint  ; 

For  thou  to  serve  Acrasia  thy  selfe  doest  vaunt. 


"  In  this  wide  inland  sea,  that  hight  by  name 
The  Idle  Lake,  my  wandring  ship  I  row. 
That  knowesher  port,  and  thether  sayles  by  ayme, 
Ne  care  ne  feare  I  how  the  wind  do  blow. 
Or  whether  swift  I  wend  or  whether  slow  : 
Both  slow  and  swift  alike  do  serve  my  toume  ; 
Ne  swelling  Neptune  ue  lowd-thundring  love 
Can  chaungeray  cheare,  ormakemeevermourne ; 

My  litle  boat  can  safely  passe  this  perilous  bourne." 


T.  7.  ^e  cared  she  her  course  for  to  apply,]  Nor  was  she 
concerned  to  mind  which  way  she  steered     Church, 

VI  3. purpose]  Conversation.    Church, 

vu.  3. would  aguize]  Beck  or  adorn.    Upton. 

VII.  5. of  rushes  plight :]  Folded.    T,  Warton. 

vrii.  3. sovenaunce,]  Remembrance.    Fr.  Chukch, 

IX.  4. cott]  Cott  is  a  little  boat.    Church. 

X.  9.  this  perilous  bourne.]    Bourn  is  simply 

nothing  more  than  a  boundary.    T.  Warton. 
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Whiles  thus  she  talked,  and  whiles  thus  she  toyd, 
They  were  far  past  the  passage  which  he  spake, 
And  come  unto  an  Island  waste  and  voyd, 
That  floted  in  the  midst  of  that  great  Lake  ; 
There  her  small  gondelay  her  port  did  make. 
And  that  gay  payTe  issewing  on  the  shore 
Uisburdned  her  :  Their  way  they  forward  take 
Into  the  land  that  lay  them  faire  before, 

ftTiose  pleasaunce  she  him  shewd,  and  plentiful! 
great  store. 

xn. 

It  was  a  chosen  plott  of  fertile  land, 
Emongst  wide  waves  sett,  like  a  litle  nest. 
As  if  it  had  by  natures  cunning  hand 
Bene  choycely  picked  out  from  all  the  rest, 
And  laid  forth  for  ensample  of  the  best : 
No  daintie  flowre  or  herbe  thatgrowes  on  grownd. 
No  axborett  with  painted  blossomes  drest 
And  smelling  sweete,  but  there  it  might  be  fownd 

To  bud  out  faire,  and  her  sweete  smels  throwe  al 
aroivnd. 

XIII. 

No  tree,  whose  braunches  did  not  bravely  spring  ; 

No  brauneh,  whereon  a  fine  bu-d  did  not  sitt ; 

No  bird,  but  did  her  shrill  notes  sweetely  sing  ; 

No  song,  but  did  containe  a  lovely  ditt. 

Trees,  braimches,  birds,  and  songs,  were  framed 

For  to  allure  fraile  mind  to  carelesse  ease,    [fitt 

Carelesse  the  man  soone  woxe,  and  his  weake 
witt 

Was  overcome  of  thing  that  did  him  please  : 
So  pleased  did  his  wrathfull  purpose  faire  appease. 


Thus  when  shee  had  his  eyes  and  sences  fed 

With  false  delights,  and  fild  with  pleasures  vayn. 

Into  a  shady  dale  she  soft  him  led. 

And  layd  him  downe  upon  a  grassy  plajTi  ; 

And  her  sweete  selfe  without  dread  or  disdayn 

She  sett  beside,  laying  his  head  disarmd 

In  her  loose  lap,  it  softly  to  sustayn. 

Where  soone  he  slumbred  fearing  not  be  harmd: 

The  whiles  with  a  love  lay  she  thus  him  sweetly 
charmd  ; 

XV. 

"  Behold,  0  man,  that  toilesome  paines  doest  take. 
The  flowTS,  the  fields,   and  aU  that  pleasaunt 

growes. 
How  they  themselves  doe  thine  ensample  make. 
Whiles  nothing  envious  nature  them  forth  throwes 
Out  of  her  fruitfull  lap  ;  how,  no  man  knowes. 
They  spring,  they  bud,  they  blossome  fresh  and 

faire. 
And  declie  the  world  with  their  rich  pompous 

showes  ; 
Yet  no  man  for  them  taketh  paines  or  care. 
Yet  no  man  to  them  can  his  carefull  paines  compare. 

xvr. 
"  The  liUy,  lady  of  the  flowring  field. 

The  flowre-deluce,  her  lovely  paramoure. 
Bid  thee  to  them  thy  fruitlesse  labors  yield. 
And  soone  leave  o£f  this  toylsome  weary  stoure : 


xiri.  4.  a  lovely  ditt.]  Song  or  ditty,    Todd. 

XV.  4.  Whiles  nothing  envious  nature  &c.]  Nothing  en- 
vious nature  is  a  Latinism  :  as  nj.Liire  ih  nihil  indigai  so 
she  is  nihil  i7tvida,    Upton. 


Loe  !  loe,  how  brave  she  decks  her  bounteous 
With  silkin  curtens  and  gold  eoverletts,   [boure. 
Therein  to  shrowd  her  sumptuous  belamoure  ! 
Yet  nether  spinnes  nor  cards,  ne  cai-es  nor  fretts. 
But  to  her  mother  nature  aU  her  care  she  letts. 


"  Why  then  doest  thou,  O  man,  that  of  them  all 
Art  Lord,  and  eke  of  nature  Soveraine, 
Wilfully  make  thyseUe  a  wretched  thrall. 
And  waste  thy  ioyous  howres  in  needlesse  paine, 
Seeking  for  daunger  and  adventures  vaine  ? 
What  bootes  it  al  to  have  and  nothing  use  ? 
Who  shall  him  rew  that  swimming  in  the  maine 
Will  die  for  thrist,  and  water  doth  refuse  ? 

Refuse  such  fruitlesse  toile,  and  present  pleasures 
chuse." 

XVI  u. 

By  this  she  had  him  lulled  fast  asleepe. 
That  of  no  worldly  thing  he  care  did  take  : 
Then  she  with  hquors  strong  his  eies  did  steepe. 
That  nothing  should  him  hastily  awake. 
So  she  him  lefte,  and  did  herselfe  betake 
Unto  her  boat  again,  with  which  she  clefte 
The  slouthfull  wave  of  that  great  griesy  Lake  : 
Soone  shee  that  Island  far  behind  her  lefte. 

And  now  is  come  to  that  same  place  where  first  slu 
wefte. 

XIX. 

By  this  time  was  the  worthy  Guyon  brought 
Unto  the  other  side  of  that  wide  strond 
Where  she  was  rowing,  and  for  passage  sought : 
Him  needed  not  long  call ;  shee  soone  to  hond 
Her  ferry  brought,  where  him  she  byding  fond 
With  his  sad  Guide  :  himselfe  she  tooke  aboord, 
But  the  Blaeke  Palmer  suffred  still  to  stond, 
Ne  would  for  price  or  prayers  once  affoord 

To  ferry  that  old  man  over  the  perlous  foord. 

XX. 

Guyon  was  loath  to  leave  his  Guide  behind. 
Yet  being  entred  might  not  backe  retyre  ; 
For  the  flitt  barke,  obaying  to  her  mind; 
Forth  launched  quickly  as  she  did  desire, 
Ne  gave  him  leave  to  bid  that  aged  sire 
Adieu,  but  nimbly  ran  her  wonted  course 
Through  the  duU  billowes  thioke  as  troubled  mire. 
Whom  nether  wind  out  of  their  seat  could  forse. 

Nor  timely  tides  did  drive  out  of  their  sluggish  sourse. 

xxr. 

And  by  the  way,  as  was  her  wonted  guize, 
Her  mery  fitt  she  freshly  gan  to  reare. 
And  did  of  ioy  and  ioUity  devize, 
Herselfe  to  cherish,  and  her  guest  to  cheare. 
The  Knight  was  courteous,  and  did  not  forbeare 
Her  honest  merth  and  pleasaunce  to  partake  ; 
But  when  he  saw  her  toy,  and  gibe,  and  geare. 
And  passe  the  bonds  of  modest  merimake. 

Her  dalliaimce  he  despis'd  and  folhes  did  forsake. 

XXIT. 

Yet  she  still  followed  her  former  style. 

And  said,  and  did,  all  that  mote  him  delight, 

XVI.  7.  her  sumptuous  helamoure !]  Her  sump- 
tuous lover.    Todd. 

XIX.  6. sad]    Grave.    Church. 

XXI.  7. and  gibe,  and  geare,]    To  ffibe  is  to  fcst, 

and  geare  is  the  old  orthography  of  jeer.    Todd 
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Till  they  arrived  in  that  pleasamit  He, 
Where  sleeping  late  she  lefte  her  other  Knight. 
But,  whenas  Guyon  of  that  land  had  sight. 
He  wist  himself'e  apiisse,  and  angry  said  ; 
"  Ah  !  Dame,  perdy  ye  have  not  doen  me  right. 
Thus  to  mislead  mee,  wliiles  I  you  obaid  : 
Me  Utle  needed  from  my  right  way  to  have  straid.^' 

xxni. 
"  Faire  Sir,"  quoth  she,  "  be  not  displeasd  at  all ; 
Who  fares  on  sea  may  not  commaund  his  way, 
Ne  wmd  and  weather  at  his  pleasure  call : 
The  sea  is  wide,  and  easy  for  to  stray  ; 
The  wind  unstable,  and  doth  never  stay. 
But  herq  a  while  ye  may  in  safety  rest. 
Till  season  serve  new  passage  to  assay  : 
Better  safe  port  then  be  in  seas  distrest." 

Theremth  she  laught,  and   did  her  earnest  end 
in  iest. 

xxrv. 

But  he,  halfe  discontent,  mote  nathelesse 

Himselfe  appease,  and  issewd  forth  on  shore  : 
The  ioyes  whereof  and  happy  fruitfulnesse. 
Such  as  he  saw,  she  gan  him  lay  before,    [more. 
And  all,  though  pleasaunt,  yet  she  made  much 
The  fields  did  laugh,  the  flowres did  freshly  spring. 
The  trees  did  bud,  and  early  blossomes  bore  ; 
And  all  the  quire  of  birds  did  sweetly  sing. 

And  told  that  Gardins  pleasm-es  in  their  caroling. 


And  she,  more  sweete  then  any  bird  on  bough. 
Would  oftentimes  emongst  them  beare  a  part, 
And  strive  to  passe  (as  she  could  well  enough) 
Their  native  musicke  by  her  skilful  art : 
So  did  she  all,  that  might  his  constant  hart 
Withdraw  from  thought  of  warlike  enterprize, 
And  drowne  in  dissolute  delights  apart. 
Where  noise  of  annes,  or  vew  of  martiall  guize, 

Might  not  revive  desh'e  of  knightly  exercize  ; 

xxvr. 

But  he  was  wise,  and  wary  of  her  will. 
And  ever  held  his  hand  upon  his  hart ; 
Yet  would  not  seeme  so  rude,  and  thewed  ill, 
As  to  despise  so  cui'teous  seeming  part 
That  gentle  Lady  did  to  him  impart : 
But,  fairly  tempring,  fond  desire  subdewd, 
And  ever  her  desired  to  depart. 
She  list  not  heare,  but  her  disports  poursewd. 

And  ever  bad  liim  stay  till  time  the  tide  renewd. 


And  now  by  this  Cymochles  howre  was  spent. 
That  he  awoke  out  of  his  ydle  dreme  ; 
And,  shaking  off  his  drowsy  dreriment, 
Gan  him  avize,  howe  ill  did  him  beseme 
In  slouthfuU  sleepe  his  molten  hart  to  steme, 
And  quench  the  brond  of  his  conceived  yre. 
Tho  up  he  started,  stird  with  shame  extreme, 


xxri.  7. perdy]  Hughes,  in  his  Glossary,  interprets 

perdie  as  an  old  oath,  par  dieu,  Fr.  Mr.  Church  believes 
the  word  to  he  used  as  an  asseveration  signifying  verily, 
rather  than  as  an  oath,  in  Spenser.    Todd. 

xxiri.  4.  The  sea  is  wide,  and  easy  for  to  stray  ;'}  And 
easy  to  cause  us  to  go  astray.    Upton. 

XXVI.  3.  thewed  ill,]    Jll-bred,    ill-mannered. 

Church. 

xxvii.  5. to  steme,]  That  is,  to  exhale,  to  evapo- 

raU,  his  melted  heart  in  sleep.  Uiton. 


Ne  staled  for  his  Damsell  to  inquire. 
But  marched  to  the  strond,  there  passage  to  require. 

XXVI TI. 

And  in  the  way  he  with  Sir  Guyon  mett, 
Accompanyde  with  Phsedria  the  faire  : 
Eftsoones  he  gan  to  rage,  and  inly  frett. 
Crying ;  "  Let  be  that  Lady  debonaire,      [paire 
Thou  recreaunt  Knight,  and  soone  tliyselfe  pre- 
To  batteile,  if  thou  meane  her  love  to  gayn. 
Loe  !  loe  already  how  the  fowles  in  aire 
Doe  flocke,  awaiting  shortly  to  obtayn 

Thy  carcas  for  their  pray,  the  guerdon  of  thy 
payn." 

XXIX. 

And  there-withall  he  fiersly  at  him  flew, 
And  with  importune  outrage  him  assayld  ; 
Who,sooneprepard  tofield,his  sword  forth  drew. 
And  him  with  equaU  valew  countervayld  : 
Their  mightie  strokes  their  haberieons  dismayld, 
And  naked  made  each  others  manly  spalles  ; 
The  mortall  Steele  despiteously  entayled 
Deepe  in  their  flesh,  quite  tlu'ough  the  yron  walles, 

That  a  large  purple  streame  adown  then-  giambeux 
falles. 

XXX. 

Cymochles,  that  had  never  mett  before 
So  puissant  foe,  with  envious  despight 
His  prowd  presumed  force  increased  more, 
Disdeigning  to  bee  held  so  long  in  fight. 
Sir  Guyon,  grudging  not  so  much  his  might 
As  those  unknightly  raylinges  which  he  spoke. 
With  wrathfuU  fire  his  corage  kindled  bright. 
Thereof  devising  shortly  to  be  wroke. 

And  doubling  all  his  powres  redoubled  every  stroke. 


Both  of  them  high  attonce  their  hands  enhaunst, 
And  both  attonce  their  huge  blowes  down  did 


Cymochles  sword  on  Guyons  shield  yglauust. 
And  thereof  nigh  one  quarter  sheard  away  : 
But  Guyons  angry  blade  so  fiers  did  play 
On  th'  others  helmett,  which  as  Titan  shone, 
That  quite  it  clove  his  plumed  crest  in  tway. 
And  bared  all  his  head  unto  the  bone  ; 

Where-with  astonisht  still  he  stood  as  seneelesse 
stone. 

xxxtr. 

Still  as  he  stood,  fajTe  Phsedria,  that  beheld 
That  deadly  daunger,  soone  atweene  them  ran  ; 


xxvm.  4 Let  be]  Let  go.  Church. 

Ibid.  4 that  Lady  debonaire,]  Debonaire,  applied 

to  the  Ladies,  means  elegant,  winning,  accomplished  ;  to 
Knights,  courteous  And  Just.  Todd. 

xxviir.  9. the  guerdon  of  thy  payn."]    The  reward 

of  thy  attempt  to  gain  the  Lady.  Church. 

XXIX.  2.  with  imp6rtune  outrage"]  Importune  is 

cruel,  savage,  &c.  as  importunus  in  Latin ;  and  thus 
Spenser  has  "importune  fate."  Todd. 

xxrx.  3.  Who  soone  prepard  to  field.]  That  is,  to  battle 
Germ. /e?d,  helium.    Upton. 

xxrx.  5. haberieons]  Sleeves,  and  Gorget  of  mail  1 

armour  covering  the  neck  and  breast.    Todd. 

XXIX.  6. spalles;]  Shoulders,  Fr.  espaules.  Uiton 

xxi;c.  7 entayled]    Entayled  is  usually  employed 

for  carved  or  engraved.    Todd. 

XXIX.  9. adown  their  giambeux /aZZe*.]  Giambeux, 

tYiaXis, boots.    T. Warton. 

XXX.  3. presumed  force"]  Strer.gtli  that  he  liad  too 

high  an  opinion  of.    Church. 
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And  at  their  feet  herselfe  most  humbly  feld. 
Crying  witli  pitteous  voyce,andcount'naneewan, 
"  Ah,  well  away  !  most  noble  Lords,  how  can 
Your  cruell  eyes  endure  so  pitteous  sight, 
To  shed  your  lives  on  ground  ?      Wo  worth  the 

man. 
That  first  did  teach  the  cursed  Steele  to  bight 

Id  his  owne  flesh,  and  make  way  to  the  living 
spright ! 

xxxrii. 

"  If  ever  love  of  Lady  did  empierce 

Your  y^on  brestes,  or  pittie  could  find  place, 
Withhold  your  bloody  handesfrombattaill  fierce  ; 
And,  sith  for  me  ye  fight,  to  me  this  grace 
Both  yield,  to  stay  your  deadly  stryfe  a  space." 
They  stayd  a  while  ;  and  forth  she  gau  proceede  : 
"  Most  wretched  woman  and  of  meked  race, 
That  am  the  authour  of  this  haiuous  deed. 

And  cause  of  death  betweene  two  doughtie  Knights 
do  breed  ! 

XXXIV. 

"  But,  if  for  me  ye  fight,  or  me  will  serve. 

Not  this  rude  kynd  of  battaill,  nor  these  armes 
Are  meet,  the  which  doe  men  in  bale  to  sterve. 
And  doolefullsorrowe  heapemth  deadly  harmes : 
Such  cruell  game  my  scarmoges  disarmes. 
Another  warre,  and  other  weapons,  I 
Doe  love,  where  Love  does  give  his  sweet  alarmes 
Without  bloodshed,  and  where  the  enimy 

Does  yield  unto  his  foe  a  pleasaunt  victory. 


"  Debatefull  strife,  and  cruell  enmity. 

The  famous  name  of  knighthood  fowly  shend  ; 

But  lovely  peace,  and  gentle  amity. 

And  in  amours  the  passing  howres  to  spend. 

The  mightie  raartiall  handes  doe  most  commend  ; 

Of  love  they  ever  greater  glory  bore 

Then  of  their  armes  :  Mars  is  Cupidoes  friend. 

And  is  for  Venus  loves  renowmed  more 

Then  all  his  wars  and  spoiles,  the  which  he  did  of 
yore. 

xxxvr. 

Therewith  she  sweetly  smyld.     They,  though  full 
To  prove  extremities  of  bloody  fight,  [bent 

Yet  at  her  speach  their  rages  gan  relent. 
And  calme  the  sea  of  their  tempestuous  spight : 
Such  powre  have  pleasing  wordes  !     Such  is  the 
Of  com-teous  clemency  in  gentle  hart !      [might 
Now  after  all  was  ceast,  the  Faery  Knight 
Besought  that  Damzell  suffer  him  depart. 

And  yield  him  ready  passage  to  that  other  part. 


She  no  lesse  glad  then  he  desirous  was 
Of  his  departure  thence  ;  for  of  her  ioy 
And  vaine  delight  she  saw  he  fight  did  pas, 
A  foe  of  folly  and  immodest  toy, 


XXXII.  7. Wo  worth  the  man,'}    That  is.  Cursed  be 

the  man.    Church. 

XXX IV.  3.  The  which  doe  mm  in  bale  to  sterve,'}  Which 
caubO  mankind  to  perish  in  trouble,  treapfan,  mori ; 
though  now  used  in  a  particular  sense,  to  die  with  hunger. 
Upton. 

XXXIV.  5.  Sueh  cruell  game  my  scarmoges  disarmes.} 
Scarmoges,  skirmislies.  Ital.  scaramuchia.  Gall,  escar- 
mouche.    Upton. 

XXXVII.  3 He  light  did  pas;}    He  made  light  of 

it ;  he  passed  over  lightly.    Upton. 


Still  solerane  sad,  or  still  disdainful!  coy  ; 
Delighting  all  in  armes  and  cruell  wari^e. 
That  her  sweet  peace  and  pleasm-es  did  anno'/. 
Troubled  with  terrour  and  unquiet  iarre, 
Tliat  she  well  pleased  was  thence  to  amove  him 
farre. 

XXXVITI. 

Tho  him  she  brought  abord,  and  her  swift  bote 
Forthwith  directed  to  that  further  strand  ; 
The  which  on  the  dull  waves  did  lightly  flote, 
And  soone  arrived  on  the  shallow  sand. 
Where  gladsome  Guyon  sailed  forth  to  land. 
And  to  that  Damsell  thankes  gave  for  reward. 
Upon  that  shore  he  spyed  Atin  stand. 
There  by  his  maister  left,  when  late  he  far'd 

In  Phsedrias  flitt  barck  over  that  perlous  shard. 

XXXIX. 

Well  could  he  him  remember,  sith  of  late 
He  with  Pyrochles  sharp  debatement  made  ; 
Streight  gan  he  him  revyle,  and  bitter  rate. 
As  shepheardes  cm're,  that  in  darke  eveninges 

shade 
Hath  tracted  forth  some  salvage  beastcs  trade  : 
"  Vile  miscreaunt,"  said  he,  "  whether  dost  thou 
flye  [invade  ? 

The  shame  and  death,  which  will  thee  soone 
What  coward  hand  shall  doe  thee  next  to  dye. 

That  art  thus  fowly  fledd  from  famous  enimy  ? " 


With  that  he  stifly  shooke  his  steelhead  dart : 
But  sober  Guyon  hearing  him  so  rayle. 
Though  somewhat  moved  in  his  mightie  hart. 
Yet  with  strong  reason  maistred  passion  fraile. 
And  passed  fayrely  forth  :  He,  turning  taile, 
Backe  to  the  strond  retyrd,  and  there  still  stayd, 
Awaiting  passage,  which  him  late  did  faile  ; 
The  whiles  Cymochles  with  that  wanton  Mayd 

The  hasty  heat  of  liis  avowd  revenge  delayd. 


Whylest  there  the  Varlet  stood,  he  saw  from  fan-e 
An  armed  Knight  that  towardes  him  fast  ran  ; 
He  ran  on  foot,  as  if  in  lucklesse  warre 
His  fdrlorne  steed  from  him  the  victour  wan  : 
He  seemed  breathlesse,  hartlesse,  faint,  and  wan  ; 
And  all  hi|  armour  sprinckled  was  with  blood, 
And  soyld  with  durtie  gore,  that  no  man  can 
Discerne  the  hew  thereof :  He  never  stood. 

But  bent  his  hastie  course  towardes  the  Ydle  Flood. 


The  Varlet  saw,  when  to  the  Flood  he  came 
How  without  stop  or  stay  he  fiersly  lept. 
And  deepe  himselfe  beducked  in  the  same. 
That  in  the  Lake  his  loftie  crest  was  stept, 
Ne  of  his  safetie  seemed  care  he  kept ; 
But  with  his  raging  armes  he  rudely  flasht 


xxxviii.  6. sailed]    Salied,  that  is,  leaped.    Lat. 

salio.    Chuhch. 

xxxviii.  9 that  perlous  shard.]    That  is.  Bourn 

or  boundary.    T.  Warton. 

XXXIX.  1.  Well  could  he  Mm  remember,}  That  is,  Atin 
well  remembered  Guyon.    Church. 

XXXI X.  5. trade;]    For  (read,  footsteps.  Chukch, 

XL,  5 fayrely]    So.niy.    Todd. 

Ibid. He,]    Atin.    CnuncH. 

XL.  9. delayd.]     Put  away,   removed  from  him 

Church. 
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The  waves  about,  and  all  Ms  armour  swept. 

That  all  the  blood  and  filth  away  was  washt ; 

Yet  still  he  bet  the  water,  and  the  billowes  dasht. 

xxm. 

Atm  drew  nigh  to  weet  what  it  mote  bee  ; 

For  much  he  wondred  at  that  lincouth  sight:  [see, 
Whom  should  he  but  his  own  deare  Lord  there 
His  owne  deare  Lord  Pyrochles  in  sad  plight, 
Ready  to  drowne  himselfe  for  fell  despight : 
"  Harrow  now,  out  and  well  away  ! "  he  cryde, 
"  What  dismaU  day  hath  lent  this  cursed  light. 
To  see  my  Lord  so  deadly  daranifyde  ? 

I'yrochles,  0  Pyrochles,  what  is  thee  betyde  1" 

XLIV. 

"  I  burne,  £  burne,  I  bume,"  then  lowd  he  cryde, 
"  O  how  I  burne  with  implacable  fyre  ! 
Yet  nought  can  quench  mine  inly  flaming  syde. 
Nor  sea  of  licom-  cold,  nor  Lake  of  myre  ; 
Nothing  but  death  can  doe  me  to  respyre." 
"  Ah  !  be  it,"  said  he,  "  from  Pyrochles  farre 
After  pursewing  death  once  to  requyre,   [marre  : 
Or  think,  that  ought  those  puissant  hands  may 

Death  is  for  wretches  borne  under  unhappy  starre." 


"  Perdye,  then  is  it  fitt  for  me,"  said  he, 

"  That  am,  I  weene,  most  wretched  man  ahve ; 
Burning  in  flames,  yet  no  flames  can  I  see, 
And,  dying  dayly,  dayly  yet  revive  : 
0  Atin,  helpe  to  me  last  death  to  give  ! " 
The  Varlet  at  his  plaint  was  grievd  so  sore. 
That  his  deepe-wounded  hart  in  two  did  rive  ; 
And,  his  owne  health  remembring  now  no  more, 

Did  follow  that  ensample  which  he  blam'd  afore. 

XLVI. 

Into  the  Lake  he  lept  his  Lord  to  ayd, 

(So  love  the  dread  of  daunger  doth  despise,) 
And,  of  him  catching  hold,  him  strongly  stayd 
From  drowning  ;  but  more  happy  he  then  wise 
Of  that  seas  nature  did  him  not  avise  : 
The  waves  thereof  so  slow  and  sluggish  were, 
Engrost  with  mud  which  did  them  fowle  agrise. 
That  every  weighty  thing  they  did  upbeare, 

Ne  ought  mote  ever  sinck  downe  to  the  bottom 
there. 

sLvir. 

Whyles  thus  they  strugled  in  that  Ydle  Wave, 
And  strove  in  vaine,  the  one  himselfe  to  drowne, 
The  other  both  from  drowning  for  to  save ; 
Lo  !  to  that  shore  one  in  an  auncient  gowne, 
Whose  hoary  locks  great  gravitie  did  crowne. 
Holding  in  hand  a  goodly  arming  sword. 
By  fortune  came,  ledd  with  the  troublous  sowne : 
Where  drenched  deepe  he  fownd  in  that  dull  ford 

The  carefiill  servaunt  stryving  with  his  raging  Lord. 


Him  Atin  spjing  knew  right  well  of  yore. 

And  lowdly  eald  ;  "Help !  helpe,  O  Archimage, 


xLiii.  6.  Harrow  now,  out  and  well  away  !  he  cryde,'] 
Haro  is  a,  form  of  exolamation  anciently  used  in  Nor- 
mandy, to  call  for  help,  or  to  raise  the  Hue  and  Cry. 
T.  Warton. 

XLIII.  8. damnifyde  ?]    Injured.    Todd. 

XLV.  5. helpe  &o.]    That  is,  Assist  in  putting  an 

end  to  my  misery.    Church. 

XLVI.  5.  — did  him  not  avise  :1  Did  not  bethink  him- 

self.    Fr.  iaviser.    Church. 


To  save  my  Lord  in  wi-etched  plight  forlore  ; 
Helpe  with  thy  hand,  or  with  thy  counsell  sage : 
Weakehandes,butcounseUis  most  strong  in  age." 
Him  when  the  old  man  saw,  he  woundred  sore 
To  see  Pyrochles  there  so  rudely  rage  : 
Yet  sithens  helpe,  he  saw,  he  needed  more 
Then  pitty,  he  in  hast  approched  to  the  shore, 

XLfX. 

And  cald  ;  "  Pyrochles,  what  is  this  I  see  ? 
What  heUish  fury  hath  at  earst  thee  bent  1 
Furious  ever  I  thee  laiew  to  bee. 
Yet  never  in  this  straunge  astonishment." 
"  These  flames,  these  flames,"  he  cryde,  "  doe 
me  torment ! "  [see 

"  What  flames,"  quoth  he,  "  when  I  thee  present 
In  daunger  rather  to  be  drent  then  brent  V  [he, 
"  Harrow !  the  flames  which  me  consume,"  said 

"  Ne  can  be  quencht,  within  my  secret  bowelles  bee. 

L. 

"  That  cursed  man,  that  cruel  feend  of  hell. 
Furor,  oh  !  Furor  hath  me  thus  bedight : 
His  deadly  wovmdes  within  my  Uver  swell. 
And  his  whott  fyre  biu:nes  in  mine  entrallea 

bright. 
Kindled  through  his  iufemall  brond  of  spight, 
Sith  late  with  him  I  batteiU  vaine  would  boste  ; 
That  now  I  weene  loves  dreaded  thunderlight 
Does  scorch  not  halfe  so  sore,  nor  damned  ghoste 

In  flaming  Phlegeton  does  not  so  felly  roste." 


Which  whenas  Archimago  heard,  his  griefe 
He  knew  right  well,  and  him  attonce  disarm'd  : 
Then  scarcht  his  secret  woundes,  and  made  a 

priefe 
Of  every  place  that  was  with  bruzing  harmd. 
Or  with  the  hidden  fier  inly  warmd.      [  apply de. 
Which   doen,    he   balmes   and   herbes  thereto 
And  evermore  with  mightie  spels  them  oharmd  ; 
That  in  short  space  he  has  them  qualifyde. 

And  him  restord  to  helth,  that  would  have  algates 
dyde. 


CANTO  VII. 

Giiyon  findea  Mamroon  in  a  delve 
SunniDg  his  threasure  hore; 

l8  by  him  tempted,  and  led  downe 
To  see  his  secrete  store. 


As  pilot  well  expert  in  perilous  wave. 
That  to  a  stedfast  starre  his  course  hath  bent. 
When  foggy  mistes  or  cloudy  tempests  have 
The  faitlifuU  light  of  that  fau-e  lampe  yblent. 
And  cover'd  heaven  with  hideous  dreriment ; 
Upon  his  card  and  compass  firmes  his  eye. 


— .  at  earst]    Suddenly.    Church. 

-  hent  ?]    Seized.  Todd. 

—  drent  then  brent  T\   Drowned  than  burnt. 


XLIX.  2.  - 
Ibid.  — 

XLIX.  7.  - 

Church. 

L.  9. so  felly  ro«(€.]   Cruelly  or  fiercely.  Ital. /^:^ 

lone.  Todd. 

LI.  9.  that  would  have  algates  dyde.]   That  had 

wished  by  all  means  to  die.  Todd. 

Arg.  2. his  threasure  hore ;]  From  the  Anglo-S. 

hn^tij,  sordidus,  mucidus;  not  hoary,  which  is  from  hajl, 
canus.   Upton. 

I.  5.  dreriment ;]  Darkness.    Church. 
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The  maystei-s  of  his  long  experiment. 
And  to  tliem  does  the  steddy  helme  apply. 
Bidding  his  winged  vessell  fairely  forward  fly  ; 

n. 

So  Guyon  having  lost  his  trustie  Guyde, 
Late  left  beyond  that  Ydle  Lake,  proceedes 
Yet  on  his  way,  of  none  a<:conipanyde  ; 
And  evermore  himselfe  with  comfort  feedes 
Of  his  own  vertues  and  praise-worthie  deedes. 
So,  long  he  yode,  yet  no  adventure  found. 
Which  Fame  of  her  shriU  trompet  worthy  reedes : 
For  still  he  traveUd  through  wide  wastfuU  ground, 

Thatnoughtbut  desert  wilderuesseshewdaU  around. 


At  last  he  came  unto  a  gloomy  glade,  [light, 

Cover'd  with  boughes  and  shrubs  from  heavens 
Whereas  he  sitting  foimd  in  secret  shade 
An  uncouth,  salvage,  and  uncivile  Wight, 
Of  griesly  hew  and  fowle  iU-favour'd  sight ; 
His  face  with  smoke  was  tand,  and  eies  were 

bleard. 
His  head  and  beard  with  sout  were  iU  bedight. 
His  cole-blacke  hands  did  seeme  to  have  ben  seard 

In  smythes   fire-spitting   forge,  and   nayles  like 
ciawes  appeard. 

IT. 

His  yron  cote,  all  overgrowne  with  rust. 
Was  underneath  enveloped  with  gold  ; 
Whose  glistring  glosse,  darkned  with  filthy  dust. 
Well  yet  appeared  to  have  beene  of  old 
A  worke  of  rich  entayle  and  curious  mould, 
Woven  with  antickes  and  wyld  ymagery  : 
And  in  his  lap  a  masse  of  coyne  he  told. 
And  turned  upside  downe,  to  feede  his  eye 

And  covetous  desire  with  his  huge  threasury. 

V. 

And  round  about  him  lay  on  every  side 

Great  heapes  of  gold  that  never  could  be  spent ; 
Of  which  some  were  rude  owre,  not  purifide 
Of  Mulcibers  devouring  element ; 
Some  others  were  new  di'iven,  and  distent 
Into  great  ingowes  and  to  wedges  square  ; 
Some  in  round  plates  withouten  moniment : 
But  most  were  scampt,  and  in  their  metal  bare 

The  antique  shapes  of  kings  and  Kesars  stramig 
and  rare. 


Soone  as  he  Guyon  saw,  in  great  affright 
And  haste  he  rose  for  to  remove  aside 
Those  pretious  hils  from  straungers  envious  sight. 
And  downe  them  poured  through  an  hole  full 
Into  the  hollow  earth,  them  there  to  hide :  [wide 
But  Guyon,  Hghtly  to  him  leaping,  stayd 
His  hand  that  trembled  as  one  terrifyde  ; 
And  though  himselfe  were  at  the  sight  dismayd, 

ret  him  perforce  restraynd,  and  to  him  doubtfull 


la.  9  In  snipthes  Jire-Bpiitmg  &c.]  Spett  seems  anciently 
to  have  more  simply  signified  disperse,  without  the  low 
idea  which  we  at  present  affix  to  it.    T.  "Warton. 

IV.  5.  . of  rich  eutayle,]  Carving,  sculpture.    Ital. 

intagllare,  intaglio.    tTprON. 

v.  7.  Borne  in  round  plates  withouten  moniment  ;]  Spelt 
as  the  Ital.  monimento  ;  meaning  here,  image,  superscrip- 
tion, ornament',  yt^^irfjut,  gnorisma,  monumentum. 
Upton. 


"  What  art  thou,  Man,  (if  man  at  all  thou  art,) 
That  here  in  desert  hast  thine  habitaunce. 
And  these  rich  hils  of  welth  dbest  hide  apart 
From   the   worldes   eye,  and   from  her  right 

usaunce  %" 
Thereat,  with  staring  eyes  fixed  askaunce, 
In  great  disdaine  he  answerd  ;  "  Hardy  Elfe, 
That  darest  view  my  direfuU  countenaunce  ! 
I  read  thee  rash  and  heedlesse  of  thyselfe. 

To  trouble  my  still  seate  and  heapes  of  pretious  pelfe. 

VIIT. 

"  God  of  the  world  and  worldlings  I  me  call, 
Great  Mammon,  greatest  god  below  the  skye. 
That  of  my  plenty  poure  out  unto  all. 
And  unto  none  my  graces  do  envye  : 
Riches,  renowme,  and  principality. 
Honour,  estate,  and  aU  this  worldes  good. 
For  which  men  swinck  and  sweat  incessantly. 
Fro  me  do  flow  into  an  ample  flood. 

And  in  the  hollow  eartli  have  their  eternall  brood. 


"  Wherefore  if  me  thou  deigne  to  serve  and  sew. 
At  thy  commaund  lo  !  all  these  mountaines  bee : 
Or  if  to  thy  great  mind,  or  greedy  vew. 
All  these  may  not  suffise,  there  shall  to  thee 
Ten  times  so  much  be  nombredfrancke  and  free." 
"  Mammon,"  said  he,  "  thy  godheads  vaunt  is 
And  idle  offers  of  thy  golden  fee  ;  [vaine. 

To  them  that  covet  such  eye-glutting  gaine 

Proffer  thy  giftes,  and  fitter  servaunts  entertaine. 


"  Me  ill  besits,  that  ni  derdoing  armes 

And  honours  suit  my  vowed  dales  do  spend. 
Unto  thybounteous  baytes  and  pleasing  charmes. 
With  which  weakenienthouv/itchest,to  attend  ; 
Regard  of  worldly  mucke  doth  fowly  blend 
And  low  abase  the  high  heroicke  spright. 
That  ioyes  for  crownes  and  kingdomes  to  contend : 
Faire  shields,  gay  steedes,  bright  armes,  be  my 
deHght  ; 

Those  be  the  riches  fit  for  an  advent'rous  Knidit." 


"  Vaine  glorious  EUe,"  saide  he,  "  doest  not  thou 

weet. 
That  money  can  thy  wantes  at  will  supply  ? 
Sheilds,  steeds,  and  armes,  and  all  things  for  thee 
It  can  purvay  in  twinckling  of  an  eye  ;     [meet, 
And  crownes  and  kingdomes  to  thee  multiply. 
Do  not  I  kings  create,  and  throw  the  erowne 
Sometimes  to  him  that  low  in  dust  doth  ly. 
And  him  that  raignd  into  his  rowme   thrust 

downe ; 
And,  whom  I  lust,  do  lieape  with  glory  and  re- 

nowne  ? " 

XII. 

"  All  otherwise,"  saide  he,  "  I  riches  read. 
And  deeme  them  roote  of  all  disquietnesse  ; 
First  got  with  guile,  and  then  preser  v'd  with  dread. 
And  after  spent  with  pride  and  lavishnesse, 
Leaving  behind  them  griefe  and  heavinesse  : 


VIII.  7.    For  which  men  8vffmck'\    Labour.    Todd. 

IX.  1. and  sew,]    Follow.    Fr.  suivre.    Upton. 

X.  1.    Me  ill  besits,]    It  ill  becomes  me.    Todd. 
K.  5. blend]    Blemish.    Church. 
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Infinite  misohiefes  of  them  doe  arize  ; 
Strife  and  debate,  bloodshed  and  bittemesse, 
Outrageous  wrong  and  hellish  covetize  ; 
That  noble  heart,  as  great  dishonour,  doth  despize. 

XIIT. 

"  Ne  thine  be  Idngdomes,  ne  the  scepters  thine  ; 

Butrealmes  and  rulers  thou  doest  both  confound, 

And  loyall  truth  to  treason  doest  incline  : 

Witnesse  the  guiltlesse  blood  pourd  oft  on  ground ; 

The  crowned  often  slaine ;  the  slayer  cround  ; 

The  sacred  diademe  in  peeces  rent ; 

And  purple  robe  gored  with  many  a  wound  ; 

Castles  surprizd  ;  great  cities  sackt  and  brent : 
So  mak'st    thou    kings,  and    gaynest  wrongfull 
government  1 

XTV. 

"  Long  were  to  tell  the  troublous  stormes  that  tosse 
The  private  state,  and  make  the  life  unsweet : 
Who  swelling  sayles  in  Caspian  sea  doth  crosse. 
And  in  frayle  wood  on  Adrian  gulf  doth  fleet, 
Doth  not,  I  weene,  so  many  evils  meet." 
Then  Mammon  wexing  wroth  ;  "  And  why  then," 
"  Are  mortall  men  so  fond  and  undiscreet  [sayd, 
So  evill  thing  to  seeke  unto  their  ayd  ; 
And,  having  not,  complaine  ;   and,  having  it, 
upbrayd  V 

XV. 

"Indeed,"  quoth  he,"  through  fowleintemperaunce, 
Frayie  men  are  oft  captiv'd  to  covetise  : 
Hut  would  they  thinke  with  how  small  allowaflnce 
Untroubled  nature  doth  herselfe  suffise. 
Such  superfluities  they  would  despise. 
Which  with  sad  cares  empeach  our  native  ioyes. 
At  the  well-head  the  purest  streames  arise  ; 
But  mucky  filth  his  braunching  armes  annoyes, 

And  with  uncomely  weedes  the  gentle  wave  ac- 
cloyes. 

XV[. 

"  The  Antique  world,  in  his  flowring  youth, 
Fownd  no  defect  in  his  Creators  grace  ; 
But  with  glad  thankes,  and  unreproved  truth. 
The  guifts  of  soveraine  bounty  did  embrace  : 
Like  angels  life  was  then  mens  happy  cace  : 
But  later  ages  pride,  like  corn-fed  steed, 
Abusd  her  plenty  and  fat-swolne  encreace 
To  all  licentious  lust,  and  gan  exceed 

The  measure  of  her  meane  and  naturall  first  need. 


"  Then  gan  a  cursed  hand  the  quiet  wombe 

Of  his  great  grandmother  with  Steele  to  wound, 

And  the  hid  treasures  in  her  sacred  tombe 

With  sacriledge  to  dig  :  Therein  he  fownd 

Fountaines  of  gold  and  silver  to  abownd. 

Of  which  the  matter  of  his  huge  desire 

And  pompous  pride  eftsoones  he  did  compownd  ; 

Then  Avarice  gan  through  his  veines  inspire 

His  greedy  flames,  and  kindled  life-devouring  fire." 


XIV.  6. And  loliy  tken^  sayjf,]  And  why  then,  sayd 

he.    An  uncommon  ellipsis.  Todd. 

XV.  1. quoth  he,]  Sir  Guynn.  Church. 

XV.  6. empeach]  Hinder.  Upton. 

XV.  9. accloyes.]  Chokes,  or  clogs  up.  Todd. 

XVI.  3. unreproved  truth,'\  Spenser  by  unreproved 

truth  means  sincerity.  The  sense  is,  The  antique  world 
was  sincerely  thankful  for  the  grace  or  favour  of  its 
Ore!itor.    Church. 


"  Sonne,"  said  he  then,  "  lett  be  thy  bitter  scorne, 
And  leave  the  rudenesse  of  that  Antique  age 
To  them,  that  liv'd  therin  in  state  forlorne. 
Thou,  that  doest  live  in  later  times,  must  wage 
Thy  workes  for  wealth,  and  life  for  gold  engage. 
If  then  thee  list  my  oflred  grace  to  use. 
Take  what  thou  please  of  aU  this  surplusage  ; 
If  thee  list  not,  leave  have  thou  to  refuse  . 

But  thing  refused  doe  not  afterward  accuse." 


"  Me  list  not,"  said  the  Elfin  Knight,  "  receave 
Thing  oSi-ed,  till  I  know  it  well  be  gott ; 
Ne  wote  I  but  thou  didst  these  goods  bereave 
From  rightfull  owner  by  unrighteous  lott, 
Or  that  blood-guiltinesse  or  guile  them  blott." 
"  Perdy,"  quoth  he,  "  yet  never  eie  did  vew, 
Ne  tong  did  tell,  ne  hand  these  handled  not ; 
But  safe  I  have  them  kept  in  secret  mew 

From  bevens  sight  and  powre  of  al  which  them 
poursew." 

XX. 

"  What  secret  place,"  quoth  he,  "  can  safely  hold 
So  huge  a  masse,  and  hide  from  heavens  eie  ? 
Or  where  hast  thou  thy  wonne,that  so  much  gold 
Thou  canst  preserve  from  wrong  and  robbery  ?" 
"Come  thou,"  quoth  he,  "and  see."  So  by  and  by 
Through  that  thick  covert  he  him  led,  and  fownd 
A  darksome  way,  which  no  man  could  descry, 
That  deep  descended  through  the  hollow  grownd, 

And  was  with  dread  and  horror  compassed  arownd. 


At  length  they  came  into  a  larger  space. 
That  stretcht  itselfe  into  an  ample  playne  ; 
Through  which  o,  beaten  broad  Mgh  way  did 

trace. 
That  streight  did  lead  to  Plutoes  griesly  rayne  : 
By  that  wayes  side  there  sate  infernall  Payne, 
And  fast  beside  him  sat  tumultuous  Strife ; 
The  one  in  hand  an  yron  whip  did  strayne. 
The  other  brandished  a  bloody  knife  ; 

And   both  did  gnash  their  teeth,  and  both   did 
threaten  Life. 

xxir. 

On  th'  other  side  in  one  consort  there  sate 
Cruell  Revenge,  and  rancorous  Despight, 
Disloyall  Treason,  and  hart-burning  Hate  ; 
But  gnawing  Gealosy,  out  of  then-  sight 
Sitting  alone,  his  bitter  lips  did  bight ; 
And  tremblmg  Feare  still  to  and  fro  did  fly, 
And  foxmd  no  place  wher  safe  he  shroud  Inm 

might : 
Lamenting  Sorrow  did  in  darknes  lye  ; 

And  Shame  his  ugly  face  did  hide  from  living  eye 

xxm. 
And  over  them  sad  Horror  with  grim  hew 
Did  alwaies  sore,  beating  his  yron  wings  ; 
And  after  him  owles  and  night-ravens  flew, 

xviii.  1 lett  be]   Leave  off,  away  with.  Chobch. 

xvin.  4. must  wage 

Thy  workes  &o.]  Must  wage,  i.  e.  must  pUifie. 
Church. 

XX.  3.  thy  wonne,]  Habitation.     The  word  is 

often  thus  used  as  a  substantive  in  Spenser.  Upton. 

XXI.  4 rayne ;]  Reign  in  our  old  poetry  is  used  for 

realm  or  region,  Upton. 
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The  hatefull  messengers  of  heavy  thingSj 
Of  death  and  dolor  telUng  sad  tidings  ; 
Whiles  sad  Celeno,  sitting  on  a  chfte, 
A  song  of  bale  and  bitter  sorrow  sings. 
That  hart  of  flint  asonder  could  have  rifte  ; 
Which  having  ended  after  him  she  flyeth  swifte. 

XXIV. 

All  these  before  the  gates  of  Pluto  lay  ; 

By  whom  they  passing  spalce  unto  them  nought 
But  til'  Elfin  Knight  with  wonder  all  the  way 
Did  feed  his  eyes,  and  fild  his  inner  thought. 
At  last  him  to  a  htle  dore  he  brought. 
That  to  the  gate  of  heU,  which  gaped  wide, 
Was  next  adioyning,  ne  them  parted  ought : 
Betwixt  them  both  was  but  a  litle  stride. 

That  did  the  House  of  Richesse  from  hell-mouth 
divide. 

XXV. 

Before  the  dore  sat  selfe-consuming  Care, 
Day  and  night  keeping  wary  watch  and  ward. 
For  feare  least  Force  or  Fraud  should  unaware 
Breake  in,  and  spoile  the  treasure  there  in  gard : 
Ne  would  he  suffer  Sleepe  once  thether-ward 
Approch,  albe  his  drowsy  den  were  next ; 
For  next  to  Death  is  Sleepe  to  be  compard  ; 
Therefore  his  house  is  unto  his  annext ; 

Here  Sleep,   there  Richesse,  and  hel-gate  iliem 
both  betwext. 


So  !/)on  as  Mammon  there  arrivd,  the  dore 
To  him  did  open  and  affoorded  way  : 
Him  followed  eke  Sir  Guyon  evermore, 
Ne  darknesse  him  ne  daunger  might  dismay. 
Soone  as  he  entred  was,  the  dore  streightway 
Did  shutt,  and  from  behind  it  forth  there  lept 
An  ugly  Feend,  more  fowle  then  dismall  day  ; 
The  which  mth  monstrous  stalke  behind  him  stept. 

And  ever  as  he  went  dew  watch  upon  him  kept. 

xxvrr. 

Well  hoped  hee,  ere  long  that  hardy  Guest, 
If  ever  covetous  hand,  or  lustfull  eye. 
Or  lips  he  layd  on  thing  that  likt  him  best, 
Or  ever  sleepe  his  eie-strings  did  untye, 
Should  be  his  pray :  And  therefore  still  on  hye 
He  over  him  did  hold  his  cruell  clawes, 
Threatning  with  greedy  gripe  to  doe  him  dye. 
And  rend  in  peeces  with  his  ravenous  pawes. 

If  ever  he  transgrest  the  fataU  Stygian  lawes. 

XXVIIT. 

That  Houses  forme  within  was  rude  and  strong, 
Lyke  an  huge  eave  hewne  out  of  rocky  clifte. 
From  whose  rough  vaut  the  ragged  breaches  hong 
Embost  with  massy  gold  of  glorious  guifte. 
And  with  rich  metall  loaded  every  rifte. 
That  heavy  ruine  they  did  seeme  to  threatt ; 
And  over  them  Arachne  high  did  lifte 
Her  cunning  web,  and  spred  her  subtile  nett, 

Enwrapped  in  fowle  smoke  and  clouds  more  black 
than  iett. 

xxrx. 
Both  roofe,  and  floore,  and  walls,  were  all  of  gold. 
But  overgi'owne  with  dust  and  old  decay, 
And  hid  in  darknes,  that  none  could  behold 
The  hew  thereof :  for  vew  of  cherefuU  day 
Did  never  in  that  House  itselfe  display. 
But  a  faint  shadow  of  uuoertein  light ; 


Such  as  a  lamp,  whose  life  does  fade  away  ; 
Or  as  the  moone,  cloathed  with  clowdy  night. 
Does  shew  to  him  that  walkes  in  feare  and  sad  att'right, 

XXX. 

In  all  that  rowme  was  nothing  to  be  seene 
But  huge  great  ji*on  chests,  and  coffers  strong, 
AH  bard  %vith  double  bends,  that  none  could weene 
Them  to  enforce  by  violence  or  wrong  ; 
On  every  side  they  placed  were  along. 
But  all  the  grownd  \vith  sculs  was  scattered 
And  dead  mens  bones,  which  round  about  were 

flong  ; 
Whose  lives,  it  seemed,  whilome  there  were  shed, 
And  their  vile  carcases  now  left  unburied. 


They  forward  passe  ;  ne  Guyon  yet  spoke  word. 
Till  that  they  came  unto  an  yron  dore. 
Which  to  them  opened  of  his  owne  accord, 
And  shewd  of  richesse  such  exceeding  store 
As  eie  of  man  did  never  see  before, 
Ne  ever  could  within  one  place  be  fo^vnd, 
Though  all  the  wealth,  which  is  or  was  of  yore. 
Could  gathei'd  be  through  all  the  world  arownd. 

And  that  above  were  added  to  that  under  gro^vnd. 

xxxrr. 

The  charge  thereof  unto  a  covetous  Spright 
Commaunded  was,  who  thereby  did  attend. 
And  warily  awaited  day  and  night. 
From  other  covetous  Feends  it  to  defend. 
Who  it  to  rob  and  ransacke  did  intend. 
Then  Mammon,  turning  to  that  Warriour,  said  ; 
"  Loe,  here  the  worldes  bhs  !  loe,  here  the  end. 
To  which  al  men  do  ayme,  rich  to  be  made  ! 

Such  grace  now  to  be  happy  is  before  thee  laid." 

xxxni. 

"  Certes,"  sayd  he,  "  I  n'ill  thine  ofTred  grace, 
Ne  to  be  made  so  happy  doe  intend  ! 
Another  bhs  before  mine  eyes  I  place, 
Another  happines,  another  end. 
To  them,  that  hst,  these  base  regardes  I  lend  : 
But  I  in  armes,  and  in  atchievements  brave. 
Do  rather  choose  my  flitting  houres  to  spend. 
And  to  be  lord  of  those  that  riches  have. 

Then  them  to  have  my  selfe,  and  be  their  servile 
sclave." 

XXXIV. 

Thereat  the  Feend  his  gnashing  teeth  did  grate. 
And  griev'd,  so  long  to  laeke  his  greedie  pray  ; 
For  well  he  weened  that  so  glorious  bayte 
Would  tempt  his  Guest  to  take  thereof  assay  : 
Had  he  so  doen,  he  had  him  snatcht  away 
More  Hght  than  culver  in  the  faulcons  fist : 
Etemall  God  thee  save  from  such  decay  ! 
But,  whenas  Mammon  saw  his  purpose  mist, 

Him  to  entrap  unwares  another  way  he  wist. 


Thence,  forward  he  him  ledd  and  shortly  brought 
Unto  another  rowme,  whose  dore  forthright 
To  him  did  open  as  it  had  beene  taught : 
Therein  an  hundred  raunges  weren  pight. 
And  hundred  fournaces  all  bm-ning  bright ; 
By  every  foumace  many  Feends  did  byde. 
Deformed  creatures,  horrible  in  sight ; 
And  every  Feend  his  busie  paines  applyde 

To  melt  the  golden  metall,  ready  to  be  ti-yde. 
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XXXVI. 

One  with  great  bellowes  gathered  filling  ayre, 
And  with  forst  wind  the  fewell  did  inflame  ; 
Another  did  the  dying  bronds  repayre 
With  yron  tongs,  and  sprinckled  qfte  the  same 
With  liquid  waves,  fiers  Vuloans  rage  to  tame, 
Who,  maj  string  them,  renewd  his  former  heat : 
Some  seurad  the  drosse  that  from  the  metall  came  ; 
Some  stird  the  molten  owi*e  with  ladles  great : 

And  every  one  did  swincke,  and  everyone  did  sweat. 


But,  when  an  earthly  wight  they  present  saw 
Glistring  in  armes  and  battailous  aray. 
From  their  whot  work  they  did  themselves  with- 
To  wonder  at  the  sight ;  for,  till  that  day,  [draw 
They  never  creature  saw  that  cam  that  way  : 
Their  staring  eyes  sparckling  with  fervent  fyre 
And  ugly  shapes  did  nigh  the  Man  dismay. 
That,  were  it  not  for  shame,  he  would  retyre  ; 

Till  that  him  thus  bespake  their  soveraine  lord  and 
syre; 

XXXVtll. 

"  Behold,  thou  Faeries  sonne,  with  mortall  eye. 
That  living  eye  before  did  never  see  ! 
The  thing,  that  thou  didst  crave  so  earnestly. 
To  weet  whence  all  the  wealth  late  shewd  by  mee 
Proceeded,  lo  !  now  is  reveald  to  thee. 
Here  is  the  fountaine  of  the  worldes  good  ! 
Now  therefore,  if  thou  wilt  enriched  bee, 
Avise  thee  well,  and  chaunge  thy  wilfull  mood  ; 

Least  thou  perhaps  hereafter  widi,  and  be  with- 
stood." 

XXXIX. 

"  Suffiae  it  then,  thou  Money-god,"  quoth  hee, 
"  That  all  thine  ydle  o£fers  I  refuse. 
All  that  I  need  I  have  ;  what  needeth  mee 
To  covet  more  then  I  have  cause  to  use  ?  [abuse  ; 
With  such  vaine  shewes  thy  worldlinges  vyle 
But  give  me  leave  to  follow  mine  emprise." 
Mammon  was  much  displeasd,  yet  no'te  he  chuse 
But  beare  the  rigour  of  his  bold  mesprise  ; 

And  thence  him  forward   ledd,  him  further  to 
entise. 

XL. 

He  brought  him,  through  a  darksom  narrow  te&yt. 
To  a  broad  gate  all  built  of  beaten  gold  : 
The  gate  was  open  ;  but  therein  did  wayt 
A  sturdie  Villein,  stryding  stiffe  and  bol4. 
As  if  the  Highest  God  defy  he  would  : 
In  his  right  hand  an  yron  club  he  held. 
But  he  himselfe  was  all  of  golden  mould. 
Yet  had  both  life  and  sence,  and  well  could  weld 

That  cursed  weapon,  when  his  cruell  foes  he  queld. 


Disdayne  he  called  was,  and  did  disdayne 
To  be  so  cald,  and  who  so  did  him  call : 
Sterne  was  his  looke,  and  full  of  stomacke  vayne ; 
His  portaunce  terrible,  and  stature  tall, 
Far  passing  th'  bight  of  men  terrestriall ; 

xxxvir.  5. . creature']    He  means  earthly  creature. 

Church. 

xxxrx.  8. mesprise,]     Contempt,  or  neglect.    Fr. 

Todd. 

XL.  1. a  darksome  narrow  strayt,]  Thfl.t  is,  street, 

*'  Strata  viarum."    The  letters  answer   to   the   rhyme. 

UWON 


Like  an  huge  gyant  of  the  Titans  race  ;    [small. 
That  made  him  scorne  all  creatures  great  and 
And  with  his  pride  all  others  powre  deface  : 
More  fitt  emongst  black  fiendes  then  men  to  have 
his  place. 

XLlr, 

Soone  as  those  glitterand  armes  he  did  espye, 
That  with  their  brightnesse  made  that  darknes 
His  harmefull  club  he  gan  to  hurtle  hye,  [Ught, 
And  threaten  batteiU  to  the  Faery  Knight ; 
Who  likewise  gan  himselfe  to  batteill  dight. 
Till  Mammon  did  his  hasty  hand  withhold, 
And  counseld  him  abstaine  from  perilous  fight ; 
For  nothing  might  abash  the  Villein  bold, 

Ne  mortall  Steele  emperce  his  miscreated  mould. 


So  having  him  with  reason  pacifyde. 

And  that  fiers  Carle  commauuding  to  forbeare. 
He  brought  him  in.     The  rowme  was  large  and 

wyde. 
As  it  some  gyeld  or  solemne  temple  weare  ; 
Many  great  golden  pillours  did  upbeare 
The  massy  roofe,  and  riches  huge  sustayne  ; 
And  every  pillour  decked  was  full  deare 
With  crownes,  and  diademes,  and  titles  vaine, 

Which  mortall  princes  wore  whiles  they  on  earth 
did  rayne. 

XLIV. 

A  route  of  people  there  assembled  were, 
Of  every  sort  and  nation  under  skye, 
Which  with  great  uprore  preaced  to  draw  nere 
To  th'  upper  part,  where  was  advaunced  hye 
A  stately  siege  of  soveraine  maiestye  ; 
And  thereon  satt  a  Woman  gorgeous  gay. 
And  richly  cladd  in  robes  of  royaltye. 
That  never  earthly  prince  in  such  aray 

His  glory  did  euhaunce,  and  pompous  pryde  display. 


Her  face  right  wondrous  faire  did  seeme  to  bee. 
That  her  broad  beauties  beam  great  brightnes 

threw 
Through  the  dim  shade,  that  all  men  might  it  see ; 
Yet  was  not  that  same  her  owne  native  hew. 
But  wrought  by  art  and  counterfetted  shew. 
Thereby  more  lovers  unto  her  to  call  ; 
Nath'lesse  most  hevenly  faire  in  deed  and  vew 
She  by  creation  was,  till  she  did  fall ; .   [withall. 

Thenceforth  she  sought  for  helps  to  cloke  her  crime 

XLVL 

There,  as  in  glistring  glory  she  did  sitt. 
She  held  a  great  gold  chaine  ylincked  well. 
Whose  upper  end  to  highest  heven  was  knitt, 
And  lower  part  did  reach  to  lowest  hell ; 
And  all  that  preace  did  rownd  about  her  swell 
To  catchen  hold  of  that  long  chaine,  thereby 
To  climbe  aloft,  and  others  to  excell : 
That  was  Ambition,  rash  desire  to  sty. 

And  every  linck  thereof  a  step  of  digmty. 


XLin.  4.  gyeld]  Hall,  a  guild-hall.     Anglo-Sax. 

vild.  Germ.  {/tide.    Upton. 

XLIV.  5.  siege]  Seat.    Church. 

xLv.  9.  crime]  Reproach.    Church. 

XLVL  8.  ■ rash  desire  to  sty,]    The  lexicographera 

inform  us,  that  sty  signifies  to  soar,  to  ascend  ;  so  that  the 
sense,  in  the  verse  before  us  is.  That  was  ambition,  which 
Is  a  rash  desire  of  still  ascending  upward.    T.  Warton. 
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Some  thought  to  raise  themselves  to  high  degree 

By  riches  and  mrrigliteous  reward  ; 

Some  by  close  shouldring  ;  some  by  flatteree  ; 

Others  through  friendes ;  others  for  base  regai-d ; 

And  all,  by  wrong  waies,  for  themselves  prepard : 

Those,  tliat  were  up  themselves,  kept  others  low ; 

Tliose,  that  were  low  themselves,  held  others 

Ne  suffred  them  to  ryse  or  greater  grow  ;  [hard, 
But  every  one  did  strive  his  fellow  downe  to  tlirow. 

xLViir. 

Which  whenas  Guyon  saw,  he  gan  inquire, 

What  meant  that  preace  about  that  Ladies  tlirone. 
And  what  she  was  that  did  so  high  aspyre  ? 
Him  Mammon  answered  ;  "  That  goodly  one, 
Whom  all  that  folke  with  such  contention 
Doe  flock  about,  my  deare,  my  daughter  is  : 
Honour  and  dignitie  from  her  alone 
Derived  are,  and  all  this  worldes  bhs,  [mis  : 

For  which  ye  men  doe  strive  ;  few  gett,  but  many 


"  And  fayre  Philotim^  she  rightly  hight, 
The  fairest  wight  that  wonneth  under  skie. 
But  that  this  darksom  neather  world  her  light 
Doth  dim  with  horror  and  deformity, 
Worthie  of  heven  and  bye  feheitie. 
From  whence  the  gods  have  her  for  envy  thrust : 
But,  sith  thou  hast  found  favour  in  mine  eye, 
Thy  spouse  I  will  her  make,  if  that  thou  lust ; 

That  she  may  thee  advance  for  works  and  merits 
iust." 

h. 

"  Gramerey,  Mammon,"  said  the  gentle  Knight, 
"  For  so  great  grace  and  offred  high  estate  ; 
But  I,  that  am  fraile  flesh  and  earthly  wight. 
Unworthy  match  for  such  immortall  mate 
Myselfe  well  wote,  and  mine  unec[uaU  fate  : 
And  were  I  not,  yet  is  my  trouth  yplight. 
And  love  avowd  to  other  Lady  late. 
That  to  remove  the  same  I  have  no  might : 

To  chaunge  love  causelesse  is  reproch  to  warlike 
Kuight." 

Lr. 

Mammon  emmoved  was  with  inward  wrath  ; 
Yet,  forcing  it  to  fayne,  him  forth  thence  ledd, , 
Through  griesly  sbadowes  by  a  beaten  path. 
Into  a  Gar  din  goodly  garnished  _ 
With  hearbs  and  fruits,  whose  kinds  mote  not  be 

redd  : 
Not  such  as  earth  out  of  her  fruitful!  woomb 
Throwes  forth  to  men,  sweet  and  well-savored. 
But  direfuU  deadly  black,  both  leafe  and  bloom, 

Fitt  to  adome  tlie  dead  and  deck  the  drery  toombe. 


There  mournfuU  cypresse  grew  in  greatest  store  ; 
And  trees  of  bitter  gall ;  and  heben  sad  ; 
Dead  sleeping  poppy  ;  and  black  hellebore  ; 
Cold  coloquintida  ;  and  tetra  mad  ; 
Mortall  samnitis  ;  and  cicuta  bad. 
With  which  th'  uniust  Atheniens  made  to  dy 
AVise  Socrates,  who,  thereof  quaffing  glad, 
Pourd  out  his  life  and  last  philosophy 

To  the  fayre  Critias,  his  dearest  belamy ! 

L.  I.  Gramerey,]  Great  tliankt.  Fr.  Grand  merct.  Todd. 
,11.9.  belj.iay.'}  Fair  friend.  Fr.tel  ami.  CiiuiicH. 


The  Gardin  of  Proserpina  this  hight : 
And  in  the  midst  thereof  a  silver  seat. 
With  a  tliick  arber  goodly  over-dight. 
In  which  she  often  usd  from  open  heat 
HerseUe  to  shroud,  and  pleasures  to  entreat : 
Next  thereunto  did  grow  a  goodly  tree, 
With  braunches  broad  dispredd  and  body  great. 
Clothed  with  leaves,  tliat  none  the  wood  mote  sec, 

And  loadeu  all  with  fruit  as  thick  as  it  might  bee. 


Their  fruit  were  golden  apples  glistring  bright, 
That  goodly  was  their  glory  to  behold  ; 
On  earth  like  never  grew,  ne  living  wight 
Like  ever  saw,  but  they  from  hence  were  sold  ; 
For  those,  which  Hercules  with  conquest  bold 
Got  from  great  Atlas  daughters,  hence  began. 
And  planted  there  did  bring  forth  fniit  of  gold  ; 
And  those,  with  which  th'  Euboean  young  man  wan 

Swift  Atalanta,  when  through  craft  he  her  out  ran. 


Here  also  sprong  that  goodly  golden  fmit. 
With  which  Acontius  got  his  lover  trew. 
Whom  he  had  long  time  sought  with  fruitlesse 
Here  eke  that  famous  golden  apple  grew,  [suit : 
The  which  emongst  the  gods  false'  Ate  tlu-ew  ; 
For  which  th'  Idsean  Ladies  disagreed. 
Till  pai-tiall  Paris  dempt  it  Venus  dew. 
And  had  of  her  fayre  Helen  for  his  meed. 

That  many  noble  Greekes  and  Troiansmade  to  bleed 


The  warlike  Elfe  much  wondred  at  this  tree. 
So  fayre  and  great,  that  shadowed  all  the  ground ,' 
And  his  broad  braunches,  laden  with  rich  fee. 
Did  stretch  themselves  without  the  utmost  bound 
Of  this  great  Gardin,  compast  with  a  mound  : 
Which  over-lianging,  they  themselves  did  steepe 
In  a  blacke  flood,  which  flow'd  about  it  round  ; 
That  is  the  river  of  Cocytus  deepe,  [weepe. 

In  which  full  many  soules  do  endlesse  wayle  and 


Which  to  behold  he  clomb  up  to  the  bancke  ; 
And,  looking  downe,  saw  many  damned  wightes 
In  those  sad  waves,  which  direfull  deadly  stancke, 
Plonged  continually  of  cruell  sprightes. 
That  with  their  piteous  cry  es,  and  yelling  shrightes. 
They  made  the  further  shore  resounden  wide  : 
Emongst  the  rest  of  those  same  ruefull  sightes. 
One  cursed  creature  he  by  chaunce  espide. 

That  drenched  lay  full  deepe  under  the  Garden  side. 


Deepe  was  he  drenched  to  the  upmost  chin. 
Yet  gaped  still  as  coveting  to  drinke 
Of  the  cold  liqueur  which  he  waded  in  ; 
And,  stretching  forth  his  hand,  did  often  thinke 
To  reach  the  fruit  which  grew  upon  the  brincke ; 
But  both  the  fruit  from  hand,  and  flood  from 

mouth. 
Did  fly  abacke,  and  made  him  vainely  swincke  ; 
The  whiles  he  sterv'd  with  hunger,  and  with  droutli 

He  daily  dyde,  yet  never  througly  dyen  couth. 

iv.  7 dcmpt]     Judged,  or  deemed.    Anglo-Sm 

deman.    Todd, 

LTii.  5 shrightes,]    Shrieks.    Todd. 

If 
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The  Knight,  him  seeing  labom-  so  in  vaine, 

Askt  who  he  was,  and  what  he  meant  thereby  1 

AiVlio,  groniug  deepe,  tlms  answerd  liim  againe  ; 

"  Most  cursed  of  all  creatures  under  skye, 

Lo  Tantalus,  I  here  tormented  lye  ! 

Of  whom  high  love  wont  whylome  feasted  bee  ; 

Lo,  here  I  now  for  want  of  food  doe  dye  ! 

But,  if  that  thou  be  such  as  I  thee  see,    [mee  ! " 
Of  grace  I  pray  thee  give  to  eat  and  drinke  to 


"  Nay,  nay,  thou  greedy  Tantalus,"  quoth  he, 
"  Abide  the  fortune  of  thy  present  fate  ; 
And,  unto  all  that  Kve  in  high  degree, 
Ensample  be  of  mind  intemperate. 
To  teach  them  how  to  use  their  present  state." 
Then  gan  the  cursed  Wretch  alowd  to  cry. 
Accusing  highest  love  and  gods  ingrate  ; 
And  eke  blaspheming  heaven  bitterly. 

As  author  of  iniustice,  there  to  let  him  dye. 


He  lookt  a  litle  furtlier,  and  espyde 
Another  Wretch,  whose  carcas  deepe  was  drent 
Within  the  river  which  the  same  did  hyde : 
But  both  his  handes,  most  filthy  feculent. 
Above  the  yater  were  on  high  extent. 
And  faynd  to  wash  themselves  incessantly. 
Yet  nothing  cleaner  were  for  such  intent. 
But  rather  fowler  seemed  to  the  eye  ; 

So  lost  his  labour  vaine  and  ydle  industry. 


The  Knight,  him  calling,  asked  who  he  was  ? 
Who,  hfting  up  his  head,  him  answerd  thus  ; 
"  I  Pilate  am,  the  falsest  iudge,  alas  ! 
And  most  vmiust ;  that,  by  unrighteous 
And  wicked  doome,  to  lewes  despiteous 
Delivered  up  the  Lord  of  Life  to  dye. 
And  did  acquite  a  murdrer  felonous  ; 
The  whiles  my  handes  I  washt  in  purity, 

The  whiles  my  soule  was  soyld  with  fowle  iniquity." 

LXIII. 

Infinite  moe  tormented  in  like  paine 

He  there  beheld,  too  long  here  to  be  told  : 

Ne  Mammon  would  there  let  him  long  remayne. 

For  terrovu"  of  the  tortures  manifold. 

In  which  the  damned  soules  he  did  behold. 

But  roughly  him  bespake  :  "  Thou  fearefuU  foole, 

Why  takest  not  of  that  same  fruite  of  gold  1 

Ne  sittest  downe  on  that  same  silver  stoole, 

To  rest  thy  weary  person  in  the  shadow  coole  ?" 


All  which  he  did  to  do  him  deadly  fall 
In  frayle  intemperaunce  through  sinful!  bayt ; 
To  which  if  he  inclyned  had  at  all,  [wayt, 

That  dreadfuU  Feend,  which  did  behinde  him 
Would  him  have  rent  in  thousand  peeces  strayt : 
But  he  was  wary  wise  in  all  his  way. 
And  well  perceived  his  deceiptfuU  sleight, 
Ne  suffred  lust  his  safety  to  betray  : 

So  goodly  did  beguile  the  guyler  of  his  pray. 


Lx.  9. there  to  let  liim  dye.]  That  is,  to  lie  in  eternal 

punishment;  which  U  called  death  in  the  Scripture  Ian. 
guage.    Upton. 

vx.ll.  8. in  purity,1    In  sign  of  purity.    Todd. 


And  now  he  has  so  long  remained  tlieare, 

That  vitall  po^vres  gan  wexe  both  weake  and  wan 
For  want  of  food  and  sleepe,  which  two  upbeare. 
Like  mightie  pillours,  this  frayle  life  of  man. 
That  none  without  the  same  enduren  can  : 
For  now  tliree  dayes  of  men  were  full  outwrought. 
Since  he  this  hardy  enterprize  began  : 
Forthy  great  Mammon  fayrely  he  besought 

Into  the  world  to  guyde  him  backe,  as  he  him 
brought. 

Lxvr. 

The  god,  though  loth,  yet  was  constraynd  t'  obay ; 
For  lenger  time,  then  that,  no  living  ^vight 
Below  the  earth  might  suffred  be  to  stay : 
So  backe  againe  him  brought  to  living  light. 
But  all  so  soone  as  his  enfeebled  spright 
Gan  sucke  this  vitall  ayi'e  into  his  brest, 
As  overcome  with,  too  exceeding  might. 
The  Ufe  did  flit  away  out  of  her  nest. 

And  all  his  sences  were  with  deadly  fit  opprest. 


CANTO  VIII. 


Sir  Guyon,  layd  in  awowne,  JB  by 

Aerates  Bonnes  despoylil; 
Wlioin  Artbnre  Boone  hath  reskewed. 

And  Paynim  brethren  foyld. 


And  is  there  care  in. heaven  ?    And  is  there  love 
In  heavenly  spirits  to  these  creatures  bace, 
That  may  compassion  of  their  evils  move  ?  [cace 
There  is  : — else  much  more  wretched  were  tliu 
Of  men  then  beasts  :  But  0  !  th'  exceeding  grace 
Of  Highest  God  that  loves  his  creatures  so, 
And  all  his  workes  with  mercy  doth  embrace. 
That  blessed  Angels  he  sends  to  and  fro. 

To  serve  to  wicked  man,  to  serve  his  wicked  foe  ! 


How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave 
To  come  to  succour  us  that  succour  want ! 
How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pineons  cleave 
The  flitting  skyes,  like  flying  pm-suivant, 
Against  fowle  feendes  to  ayd  us  militant ! 

t    They  for  us  fight,  they  watch  and  dewly  ward. 
And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  us  plant ; 
And  all  for  love  and  nothing  for  reward  : 

0,  why   should  Hevenly  God  to  men  have  such 
regard  ! 

nr. 

During  the  while  that  Guyon  did  abide 

In  Mammons  House,  the  Palmer,  whom  whyleare 
That  wanton  Mayd  of  passage  had  denide, 
By  fm-ther  search  had  passage  found  elsewhere  ; 
And,  being  on  his  way,  approached  nearc 
Where  Guyon  lay  in  traunce  ;  when  suddelnly 
He  heard  a  voyce  that  called  lowd  and  cleare, 
"  Come  hether,  come  hether,  0  !  come  hastily  !" 

That  all  the  fields  resounded  mth  the  ruefull  cry. 


The  Palmer  lent  his  eare  unto  the  noyce, 
'  To  weet  who  called  so  imp6rtunely  : 
Againe  he  heard  a  more  efforced  voyce, 


Tff.  3.  That  wanton  Mayd")    Phsdria.    Church. 


CANTO    Till.] 
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SO 


That  bad  him  come  in  haste  :  He  by  and  by 
His  feeble  feet  directed  to  the  cry  ; 
Which  to  tliat  shady  delve  him  brought  at  last, 
Where  Mammon  earst  did  smme  his  tlireasm'y : 
There  the  good  Guyon  he  fomid  slumbring  fast 
In  senceles  dreame  ;  which  sight  at  first  him  sore 
aghast. 

T. 

Beside  his  head  there  satt  a  fairs  yomig  man. 
Of  wondrous  beauty  and  of  freshest  yeares. 
Whose  tender  bud  to  blossome  new  began. 
And  ilorish  faire  above  his  equall  peares  : 
His  snowy  front,  curled  with  golden  heares. 
Like  Phoebus  face  adornd  with  sunny  rayes, 
Divinely  shone  ;  and  two  sharps  winged  sheares. 
Decked  with  diverse  plumes,  like  painted  jayes. 

Were  fixed  at  his  backe  to  cut  his  ayery  wayes. 

TI. 

Like  as  Cupido  on  Idsean  hill. 

When  having  laid  his  crueU  bow  away 
And  mortall  arrowes,  wherewith  he  doth  fill 
The  world  with  murdrous  spoiles  and  bloody  pray. 
With  his  faire  mother  he  him  dights  to  play. 
And  with  his  goodly  sisters,  Graces  three  ; 
The  goddesse,  pleased  with  his  wanton  play. 
Suffers  herselfe  through  sleepe  beguUd  to  bee. 

The  whiles  the  other  ladies  mind  theyr  mery  glee. 


Wliom  when  the  Palmer  saw,  abasht  he  was  [say. 
Through  fear  and  wonder,  that  he  nought  could 
Till  him  the  Childe  bespoke  ;  "  Long  lackt,  alas. 
Hath  bene  thy  faithfull  aide  in  hard  assay  ! 
Wliiles  deadly  fitt  thy  Pupill  doth  dismay. 
Behold  this  heavy  sight,  thou  reverend  Sirs  ! 
But  dread  of  death  and  dolor  doe  away  ; 
For  life  ere  long  shall  to  her  home  retire. 

And  he,  that  breathlesse  seems,  shal  corage  bold 
respire. 


"  The  charge,  which  God  doth  unto  me  arrstt. 
Of  his  deare  safety,  I  to  thee  commend  ; 
Yet  will  I  not  forgoe,  ne  yet  forgett 
The  care  thereof  myselfe  unto  the  end. 
But  evermore  him  succour,  and  defend 
Against  his  foe  and  mine  :  Watch  thou,  I  pray ; 
For  evill  is  at  hand  him  to  ofieud." 
So  ha.viug  said,  eftsoones  he  gan  display 

His  painted  nimble  wings,  and  vanisht  quite  away. 


The  Palmer  seeing  his  lefte  empty  place, 
And  his  slow  eies  beguiled  of  their  sight, 
Woxe  sore  afraid,  and  standing  still  a  space 
Gaz'd  after  him,  as  fowle  escapt  by  flight  : 
At  last,  him  turning  to  his  charge  behight. 
With  trembling  hand  his  troubled  pulse  gan  try  ; 
Where  finding  life  not  yet  dislodged  quight. 


vnr.  1. arrctt]     Appoint,  allot.    Fr.  arrester, 

arrHer.    TTpton. 

IX.  1.     The  Palmer  seeing  his  lefte  empty  place. 

And  his  slow  eies  heguiled  &c.]  That  is,  tbo 
Palmer  seeing  his  place  empty,  and  his  eye  being  beguiled 
of  their  sight,  woxe  sore  afraid.   Upton. 

IX.  5.   to  his  charge  behight,]    To  the  charge 

entrusted  to  him.    Todd. 


He  much  reioyst,  and  courd  it  tenderly. 
As  chicken  newly  hatcht,  from  dreaded  destiny. 

X. 

At  last  he  spide  where  towards  hun  did  pace 
Two  Paynim  Knights  al  armd  as  bright  as  skie, 
And  them  beside  an  aged  Sire  did  trace. 
And  far  before  a  light-foote  Page  did  flie 
That  breathed  strife  and  troublous  enmitie. 
Those  were  the  two  sonnes  of  Aerates  old. 
Who,  meeting  earst  with  Archimago  slie 
Foreby  that  Idle  Strond,  of  him  were  told 

That  he,  which  earst  them  combatted,  was  Guvon 
bold.  ' 

xr. 

Which  to  avenge  on  him  they  dearly  vowd, 
Whereever  that  on  ground  they  mote  him  find : 
False  Archimage  provokt  their  corage  prowd. 
And  stryful  Atin  in  their  stubborne  mind 
Coles  of  contention  and  whot  vengeaunce  tind. 
Now  bene  they  come  whereas  the  Palmer  sate, 
Keepmg  that  slombred  corse  to  him  assind : 
Well  knew  they  both  his  person,  sith  of  late 

With  him  in  bloody  armes  they  rashly  did  debate. 


Whom  when  Pyroehles  saw,  inflam'd  with  rage 
That  Sire  he  fowl  bespake ;  "  Thou  dotard  vile. 
That  with  thy  brutenesse  shendst  thy  comely  age, 
Abandon  soone,  I  read,  the  caytive  spoile 
Of  that  same  outcast  carcas,  that  erewhile 
Made  itselfe  famous  through  false  trechery. 
And  crownd  his  coward  crest  with  knightly  stile ; 
Loe !  where  he  now  inglorious  doth  lye. 

To  proove  he  hvsd  U,  that  did  thus  fowly  dys." 


To  whom  ths  Palmer  fearelesss  answered ; 
"  Certes,  Sir  Knight,  ye  bene  too  much  to  blame, 
Thus  for  to  blott  the  honor  of  the  dead. 
And  with  fowls  cowardize  his  carcas  shame 
Whose  living  handes  immortahzd  his  name. 
Vile  is  the  vengeaunce  on  the  ashes  cold ; 
And  envy  base  to  barks  at  sleeping  fame : 
Was  never  wight  that  treason  of  him  told : 

Yourselfe  Ins  prowesse  prov'd,  and  found  him  fiers 
and  bold." 


Then  sayd  Cymochles ;  "  Palmer,  thou  doest  dote, 
Ne  canst  of  prowesse  ns  of  knighthood  deeme. 
Save  as  thou  seest  or  hearst :  But  well  I  wote. 
That  of  his  puissaunce  tryall  made  extreeme : 
Yet  gold  all  is  not  that  doth  golden  sssme ; 
No  al  good  Knights  that  shake  well  speare  and 

shield : 
The  worth  of  all  men  by  their  end  esteems ; 
And  then  dew  praise  or  dew  reproch  them  yield ; 

Bad  therefore  I  him  deeme  that  thus  lies  dead  on 
field." 


IX.  8.    and  courd  it  tenderly. 

As  chicken  newly  hatcht,^    And  protected  it,  as  a 
hen  sits  couring  over  her  young  chicken.    Uptow. 

XI.  5.  tind.]-   Kindled,  excited.    Todd. 

XII.  3.  brutenesse]     Sottishness,  stupidity  of  a 

brute,  brutishness.    Upton. 

xiii.  7.    And  envy  base  to  barke  at  sleeping  fame .-]  "At 
sleeping  fame,"  i.  e.  at  the  fame  o/  a  person  now  dead; 
of  one  now/alien  asleep,  KixcifMjfAsvev,  mortui.    Upton.    • 
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"  Good  or  bad,"  gan  his  brother  fiers  reply, 
"  What  do  I  recke,  sith  that  he  dide  entire  ? 
Or  what  doth  his  bad  death  now  satssfy 
The  greedy  hunger  of  revenging  yre, 
Sith  wrathfull  hand  wrought  not  her  owne  desire ! 
Yet,  since  no  way  is  lefte  to  wreake  my  spiglit, 
I  will  him  reave  of  armes,  the  victors  hire. 
And  of  that  shield,  more  worthy  of  good  Knight ; 

For  why  should  a  dead  dog  be  deekt  in  armour 
bright?" 

xvr. 

"  Fayr  Sir,"  said  then  the  Palmer  suppliaunt, 
"  For  ksiighthoods  love  doe  not  so  fowle  a  deed, 
Ne  blame  your  honor  with  so  shamefull  vaunt 
Of  vile  revenge :  To  spoile  the  dead  of  weed 
Is  sacrilege,  and  doth  all  sinnes  exceed : 
But  leave  these  relioks  of  his  living  might 
To ,  decke  his  herce,  and  trap  his  tomb-blacke 
steed."  [dight, 

"  What  herce  or  steed,"  said  he,  "  should  he  have 

But  be  entombed  in  the  raven  or  the  kight?" 


With  that,  rude  hand  upon  his  shield  he  laid. 
And  th'  other  brother  gan  his  helme  unlace  ; 
Both  fiercely  bent  to  have  him  disaraid  : 
Till  that  they  spyde  where  towards  them  did  pace 
An  armed  Knight,  of  bold  and  bounteous  grace. 
Whose  Squire  bore  after  him  an  heben  launce 
And  coverd  shield :  Well  kend  him  so  far  space 
Th'  Enchaunter  by  his  armes  and  amenaunce. 

When  under  himhesaw  his  Lybian  steed  to  praunce ; 


And  to  those  brethren  sayd ;  "  Rise,  rise  bylive. 
And  imto  batteil  doe  yourselves  addresse  ; 
For  yonder  comes  the  prowest  Knight  alive, 
Prince  Arthur,  flowre  of  grace  and  nobilesse. 
That  hath  to  Paynim  Knights  wrought  gret  dis- 

tresse. 
And  thousand  Sar'zins  fowly  donne  to  dye." 
That  word  so  deepe  did  in  their  harts  impresse, 
That  both  eftsoones  upstarted  furiously. 

And  gan  themselves  prepare  to  batteill  greedily. 


■  But  fiers  Pyrochles,  lackiag  his  owne  sword, 
The  want  thereof  now  greatly  gan  to  plaine. 
And  Archimage  besought,  him  that  aflFord 
Which  he  had  brought  for  Braggadochio  vaine. 
"  So  would  I,"  said  th'  Enchaunter,  "  glad  and 
Beteeme  to  you  this  sword,  you  to  defend,  [faine 
Or  ought  that  els  your  honour  might  maintadne  ; 


XV.  2. 


-  sU?i  that  he  dide  entire?]    That  is,  seeing 


that  he  died  a  natural  death.  This  sense  is  suitable  to  the 
mind  of  the  speaker.     t'HuRCH. 

XVI.  3.  Ne  blame  your  ftonor.]  Cast  not  Name  or  re- 
proach on  your  honour.  Fr.  btdmer.  Ital.  biasimare,  k  Lat. 
hlasphemare,  ^Kttiri^viiJ.Cv,    TIpton. 

XVI.  4.  . Q/'weed]    Oi  raiment.    Todd. 

XVII.  8.    amenaunce,]  Carriage,  behaviour.    Fr. 

amener,  Ital.  ammannare.    Upton. 

XVII.  9.    '  his  Lybian  steed'}    His  Arabian  horse. 

Church. 

xviil.  3.   the    prowest  Knighf}     The    bravest 

ICnight    Todd. 

XIX.  6. Beteeme  to  yoW]    That  is,  give,  deliver, 

to  you.    Upton. 


But  that  this  weapons  powre  I  well  have  kend 
To  be  contrary  to  the  worke  which  ye  intend  : 


"  For  that  same  Knights  owne  sword  this  is,  of  yore 
Which  Merlin  made  by  his  almightie  art 
For  thathisNoursling,whenhe  knighthood  swore. 
Therewith  to  doen  his  foes  eternaU  smai-t. 
The  metall  first  he  mixt  with  medsewart, 
That  no  enchauntment  from  his  dint  might  save ; 
Then  it  in  flames  of  Aetna  wrought  apart. 
And  seven  times  dipped  in  the  bitter  wave 

Of  hellish  Styx,  which  hidden  vertue  to  it  gave. 

XXI. 

"  The  vertue  is,  that  nether  Steele  nor  stone 

The  stroke  thereof  from  entraunce  may  defend ; 

Ne  ever  may  be  used  by  Ins  fone ; 

Ne  forst  his  rightful  owner  to  oifend  ; 

Ne  ever  will  it  breake,  ne  ever  bend  ; 

Wherefore  Morddv/re  it  rightfully  is  hight. 

In  vaane  therefore,  Pyrochles,  should  I  lend 

The  same  to  thee,  against  his  Lord  to  fight ; 
For  sure  yt  would  deceive  thy  labor  and  thy  might." 


"  Foolish  old  man,"  said  then  the  Pagan  wroth, 
"  That  weenest  words  or  charms  may  force  with- 

stond  : 
Soone  shalt  thou  see,  and  then  beleeve  for  troth. 
That  I  can  carve  with  this  inchaunted  brond 
His  Lords  owne  flesh."     Therewith  out  of  his 

bond 
That  vertuouB  Steele  he  rudely  snatcht  away  ; 
And  Guyons  shield  about  his  wrest  he  bond  : 
So  ready  dight,  fierce  battaile  to  assay. 

And  match  his  brother  proud  in  battailous  aray. 


By  this,  that  straunger  Knight  in  presence  came, 
And  goodly  salved  them  ;  who  nought  againe 
Him  answered,  as  courtesie  became ; 
But  with  steme  lookes,  and  stomachous  disdaiue. 
Gave  signes  of  grudge  and  discontentment  vaine : 
Then,  turning  to  the  Palmer,  he  gan  spy 
Where  at  his  feet,  mth  sorrowfull  demayne 
And  deadly  hew,  an  armed  corse  did  lye. 

In  whose  dead  face  he  redd  great  magnanimity. 


Sayd  he  then  to  the  Palmer  ;  "  Reverend  Syre, 
What  great  misfortune  hath  betidd  this  Knight! 
Or  did  his  life  her  fatall  date  expyre, 
Or  did  he  fall  by  treason,  or  by  fight  ? 
However,  sure  I  rew  his  pitteous  plight." 
"  Not  one,  nor  other,"  sayd  the  Palmer  gi'ave, 
"  Hath  him  befalne  ;  but  cloudes  of  deadly  nighl 
Awhile  his  heavy  eyelids  cover'd  have. 

And  all  his  sences  drownedin  deepe  sencelesse  wave : 


"  Which  those  his  cruell  foes,  that  stand  hereby, 
Making  advantage,  to  revenge  their  spight, 
Would  him  disarme  and  treaten  shameftilly ; 
Unworthie  usage  of  redoubted  Knight ! 
But  you,  faire  Sir,  whose  honourable  sight 


XXXIII.  2.    And  goodly  salved]  Saluted  them.    Uprow. 
xxxni.  7.  -^-^  demayne]  Demeanour  or  appearance, 
Todd. 
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Doth  promise  hope  of  helpe  and  timely  gi'aee, 
Mote  I  beseech  to  suncour  his  sad  plight, 
And  by  your  powre  protect  his  feeble  cace  i 
First  prayse  of  knighthood  is,  fowle  outrage  to 
deface." 

XXVI. 

"  Palmer,"  said  he,  "  no  Knight  so  rude,  I  weene. 
As  to  doen  outrage  to  a  sleeping  ghost : 
Ne  was  there  ever  noble  corage  seene. 
That  in  advauntage  would  his  puissaunce  host : 
Honour  is  least,  where  oddes  appeareth  most. 
May  bee,  that  better  reason  will  aswage 
The  rash  revengers  heat.     Words,  well  dispost. 
Have  secrete  po^vre  t'  appease  inflamed  rage : 

If  not,  leave  unto  me  thy  Knights  last  patronage." 


Tlio,  turning  to  those  brethren,  thus  bespoke  ; 
"  Ye  warlike  payre,  whose  valorous  great  might, 
Itseemes,iustwronges  to  vengeauncedoe  provoke. 
To  wreake  your  wraih   on  this  dead-seemmg 

Knight, 
Mote  ought  allay  the  storme  of  your  despight, 
And  settle  patience  in  so  furious  heat  ? 
Not  to  debate  the  chalenge  of  your  right. 
But  for  liis  carkas  pardon  I  enti-eat. 

Whom  fortune  hath  already  laid  in  lowest  seat." 


To  whom  Cj-mochles  said ;  "  For  what  art  thou. 
That  mak'st  thyselfe  his  dayes-man,  to  prolong 
The  vengeaunce  prest  ?  Or  who  shall  let  me  now 
On  this  vile  body  from  to  wreak  my  wrong, 
And  make  his  carkas  as  the  outcast  dong  ? 
Why  should  not  that  dead  carrion  satisfye 
The  guilt,  wliich,  if  he  lived  had  thus  long. 
His  life  for  dew  revenge  should  deare  abye  ? 

The  trespass  still  doth  live,  albee  the  person  dye." 

XXIX. 

« Indeed,"  then  said  the  Prince,  "the  evill  donne 
Dyes  not,  when  breath  the  body  first  doth  leave  ; 
But  from  the  grandsyre  to  the  nephewes  sonne 
And  all  his  seede  the  curse  doth  often  cleave. 
Till  vengeaunce  utterly  the  guilt  bereave  : 
So  streightly  God  doth  iudge.  But  gentle  Knight, 
That  doth  against  the  dead  his  hand  upreare. 
His  honour  staines  with  rancour  and  despight. 

And  great  disparagment    makes    to  his    former 
might." 

XXX. 

Pyrochles  gan  reply  the  second  tyme. 

And  to  him  said  ;  "  Now,  felon,  sure  I  read. 
How  that  thou  art  partaker  of  his  cryme  : 
Therefore  by  Termagaunt  liiou  shalt  be  dead." 
With  that,  his  hand,  more  sad  than  lomp  of  lead. 
Uplifting  high,  he  weened  with  Morddure, 
His  owne  good  sword  Morddure,  to  cleave  his 

head. 
The  faithful!  Steele  such  treason  no'uld  endure. 
But,  swarving  from  the  marke,  his  Lordes  life  did 

assure. 


xxviir.  2. Ms  dayes-man,]    Arbitrator,  or  Judge. 

Todd. 

xxvlti.  3. . prest  ?]  Read;/  at  hand,  or  quick.  Todd. 

XXVIII.  4 irom  to -wreak  m;/ wrong,']  A  Grecism, 

iri  n:  T<V«re«i.  /rom  wreaking.  Who  shall  now  hinder 
me  from  revenging  my  wrongs  on  this  vilo  hody  ?  Upton. 

,xx,  5. more  sad]  More  heavy.  Todd. 


Yet  was  the  force  so  furious  and  so  fell, 
That  horse  and  man  it  made  to  reele  asyde : 
Nath'lesse  the  Prince  would  not  forsake  his  sell, 
(For  well  of  yore  he  learned  had  to  ryde,) 
But  full  of  anger  fiersly  to  him  cryde  ; 
"  False  traitour,  miscreaunt,  thou  broken  hast 
The  law  of  armes,  to  strike  foe  undefide  : 
But  thou  thy  treasons  fruit,  I  hope,  shalt  taste 

Right  sowre,  and  feele  tlie  law,  the  which  thou  hast 
defast." 

xxxri. 

With  that  his  balefuU  speare  he  fiercely  bent 
Against  the  Pagans  brest,  and  therewith  thought 
His  cursed  life  out  of  her  lodg  have  rent : 
But,  ere  the  point  arrived  where  it  ought. 
That  seven-fold  shield,  which  he   from  Guyon 

brought. 
He  cast  between  to  ward  the  bitter  sto^Tid  : 
Through  aU  those  foldes  the  steelehead  passage 
wrought,  [ground 

And  through  liis  shoulder  perst  ;   wher^vith  to 

He  groveling  fell,  all  gored  in  his  gushing  wound. 

XXXIII. 

Which  wheu  his  brother  saw,  fraught  with  great 
And  wrath,  he  to  him  leaped  furiously,     [griefe 
And  fowly  saide  ;  "  By  Mahoune,  cursed  thiefe. 
That  direfull  stroke  thou  dearely  shalt  aby." 
Then,  hm-Ung  up  his  harmefull  blade  on  by. 
Smote  him  so  hugely  on  his  haughtie  crest, 
That  from  his  saddle  forced  him  to  fly  : 
Els  mote  it  needes  downe  to  his  manly  brest 

Have  cleft  his  head  in  twaine,  and  life  thence  dis- 
possest. 

XXXIV. 

Now  was  the  Prmce  in  daimgerous  distresse. 
Wanting  his  sword,  when  he  on  foot  should  fight : 
His  single  speare  could  doe  him  small  redresse 
Against  two  foes  of  so  exoeedmg  might. 
The  least  of  which  was  match  for  any  Knight. 
And  now  the  other,  whom  he  earst  did  daunt. 
Had  reard  liimselfe  againe  to  cruel  fight 
Three  times  more  furious  and  more  puissaunt, 

UnmindfuU  of  his  wound,  of  his  fate  ignoraunt. 


So  both  attonce  him  charge  on  cither  syde 
With  hideous  strokes  and  importable  powre. 
That  forced  him  his  ground  to  traverse  wyde, 
And  wisely  watch  to  ward  that  deadly  stowre  : 
For  on  his  shield,  as  thicke  as  stormie  showre. 
Their  strokes  did  rame  ;  yet  did  he  never  quaile, 
Ne  backward  shrinke  ;  but  as  a  stedfast  towre. 
Whom  foe  with  double  battry  doth  assaile. 

Them   on  her  bnlwarke   beares,  and  bids  there 
nought  availe. 

XXXVI. 

So  stoutly  he  withstood  their  strong  assay  ; 
Till  that  at  last,  when  he  advantage  spydc, 
His  poynant  speare  he  thrust  with  puissant  sway 
At  proud  Cymoehles,  whiles  his  shield  was  wydo, 
That  through  his  thigh  the  mortall  Steele  did 
gi-yde  : 

XXXV.  2.. and  importable  ■powre,]  Powernui  M  6« 

home,  as  Mr.  Upton  observes ;  who  adds,  that  importable 
is  used  by  Chaucer.  Todd. 

XXXVI.  .5. di'dgryde:]  Cut  or  pierce.  Todd, 
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He,  swarving  with  the  force,  within  his  flesh 
Did  breake  the  launee,  and  let  the  head  abyde  : 
Out  of  the  wound  the  red  blood  flowed  fresh, 
That  underneath  his  feet   soone  made  «•  purple 
plesh. 

XKXVIT. 

Honibly  then  he  gan  to  rage  and  rayle, 
Cursing  his  gods,  and  himselfe  damning  deepe  : 
Als  when  his  brother  saw  the  red  blood  rayle 
Adowne  so  fast,  and  all  his  armour  steepe, 
For  very  felnesse  lowd  he  gan  to  weepe. 
And  said  ;  "  Caytive,  curse  on  thy  cruell  bond. 
That  twise  hath  spedd ;  yet  shall  it  not  thee  keepe 
From  the  third  brunt  of  this  my  fatall  brond : 

Lo,  where  the  dreadfull  Death  behynd  thy  backe 
doth  stond  ! " 

xxxvnr. 
With  that  he  strooke,  and  th'  other  strooke  withall. 
That  nothing  seemd  mote  beare  so  monstrous 

might : 
The  one  upon  his  covered  shield  did  fall. 
And  glauncing  downe  would  not  his  owner  byte  : 
But  th'  other  did  upon  his  troncheon  smyte  ; 
Which  hewing  quite  asunder,  further  way 
It  made,  and  on  his  hacqueton  did  lyte. 
The  which  dividing  with  impdrtune  sway. 
It  seizd  in  his  right  side,  and  there  the   dint  did 
stay. 

XXXIX. 

Wyde  was  the  wound,  and  a  large  lukewarme  flood, 
Red  as  the  rose,  thence  gushed  grievously  ; 
That  when  the  Paynym  spyde  the  streaming 
Gave  him  great  hart  and  hope  of  victory,  [blood. 
On  th'  other  side,  in  huge  perplexity 
The  Prince  now  stood,  having  his  weapon  broke ; 
Nought  could  he  hurt,  but  stiU  at  warde  did  ly  : 
Yet  with  his  troncheon  he  so  rudely  stroke 

Cymochles  twise,  that  twise  him  forst  his  foot 
revoke. 

XL. 

Whom  when  the  Palmer  saw  in  such  distresse. 
Sir  Guyons  sword  he  lightly  to  him  raught. 
And  said  ;  "  Fayre  sonne,  great  God  thy  right 

hand  blesse. 
To  use  that  sword  so  well  as  he  it  ought  I  " 
Glad  was  the  Knight,  and  with  fresb  courage 
When  as  againe  he  armed  felt  his  bond :  [fraught. 
Then  like  a  lyon,  which  had  long  time  saught 
His  robbed  whelpes,  and  at  the  last  them  fond 

Emongst  the  shepheard  swaynes,  then  wexeth  wood 
and  yond : 


So  fierce  he  laid  about  him,  and  dealt  Howes 
On  either  side,  that  neither  mayle  could  hold, 
Ne  shield  defend  the  thunder  of  his  throwes  : 
Now  to  Pyrochles  many  strokes  he  told  ; 


xxxvn.  3. t!ie  red  blood  rayle,]  To  rail  is  often 

used  by  Spenser  for  tojlow.  Tpdd. 

XXXVII.  5.  For  very  felnesse  lowd  he  gan  to  weepe,]  He 
gan  to  cri/  aloud  foTwery  fiercenesse.  Todd. 

xxxvin.  7' hacqueton]  A  jacket  without  sleeves, 

according  to  the  Glossary  in  Uixy's  Chaucer ;  more  pro- 
perly, the  stuffed  jacket  worn  under  the  armour.  Todd. 

XL.  2 raught,]  Reached,  from  reach  ;    as  taught 

from  teach.  Upton. 

XL.  4.  . so  well  as  he  it  ought !]  That  is.  So  well 

as  the  owner  of  it  could  have  used  it.  Church. 

It.  9.  — ^ —  wood  and  yond.]  Fierce  and/urious.  Todd. 


Eft  to  Cymochles  twise  so  many  fold  ; 
Then,  backe  againe  turning  his  busie  bond. 
Them  both  attonce  compeld  with  courage  bold 
To  yield  wide  way  to  his  hart-thriUing  brond  ; 
And  though  they  both  stood  stiffe,  yet  could  not 
both  withstond. 

XLII. 

As  salvage  buU,  whom  two  fierce  mastives  bayt. 
When  rancour  doth  with  rage  him  once  engore. 
Forgets  with  wary  warde  them  to  awayt. 
But  with  his  dreadfull  homes  them  drives  afore, 
Or  flings  aloft,  or  treades  downe  in  the  flore. 
Breathing  out  wrath,  and  bellowing  disdaine, 
That  all  the  forest  quakes  to  hear  him  rore  : 
So  rag'd  Prince  Arthur  twixt  his  foemen  twaine. 

That  neither  could  his  mightie  puissaunce  sustaine. 


But  ever  at  Pyrochles  when  he  smitt, 

(Who  Guyons  shield  cast  ever  him  before. 
Whereon  the  Faery  Queenespourti-act  was  writt,) 
His  hand  relented  and  the  stroke  forbore. 
Which  oft  the  Paynim  sav'd  from  deadly  stowre : 
But  him  henceforth  the  same  can  save  no  more  ; 
For  now  arrived  is  his  fatall  howre. 

That  no'te  avoyded  be  by  earthly  skill  or  powre. 


For  when  Cymochles  saw  the  fowle  reproch, 
.  Which  them  appeached ;  prickt  with  guiltie  shame 
And  inward  griefe,  he  fiercely  gan  approch, 
Resolv'd  to  put  away  that  loathly  blame. 
Or  dye  with  honour  and  desert  of  fame  ; 
And  on  the  haubergh  stroke  the  Prince  so  sore, 
That  quite  disparted  all  the  linked  frame. 
And  pierced  to  the  skin,  but  bit  no  more  ;  [afcre. 

Yet  made  him  twise  to  reele,  that  never  moov'd 


Whereat  renfierst  with  wrath  and  sharp  regret, 
He  stroke  so  hugely  with  his  borrowd  blade. 
That  it  empierst  the  Pagans  burganet ; 
And,  cleaving  the  hard  Steele,  did  deepe  invade 
Into  his  head,  and  cruell  passage  made 
Quite  through  his  brayne  :  He,  tomblhig  downe 
on  ground,  [shade 

Breath'd  out  his  ghost,  which,  to  th'  inferuall 
Fast  flying,  there  etemall  torment  found 

For  all  the  sinnes  wherewith  his  lewd  hfe  did  abound. 


Which  when  his  german  saw,  the  stony  feare 
Ban  to  his  hart,  and  all  his  sence  dismayd  ; 
Ne  thenceforth  life  ne  corage  did  appeare  : 
But,  as  a  man  whom  heUisn  feendcs  have  frayd. 
Long  trembling  still  he  stoode ;  at  last  thus  sayd ; 
"  Traytcur,  what  hast  thou  doen !  How  ever  may 
Thy  cursed  hand  so  cruelly  have  swayd 


XLI.6.    Eft]    Afterwards.    Cbdbch. 

XLII.  2 engore,]    From  en  and  gore,  to  pierce,  to 

prick,  to  make  bloody  or  gory.    Upton. 

xLiv.  2. appeached ;]     Censured  or  impeached. 

Todd. 

XLIV.  6. haubergh]  A  coat  of  mai7,  without  sleeves, 

made  of  plate  or  of  chain-mail.    Todd, 

xLv.  1. renfierst]     Reinforced,  again  mtitle  fierce 

and  bold.    Upton. 

XLV.  3. burganet,]    Fr.  JBourguignote,  a  Spanibh 

murrion,  or  steel  headpiece.    Chubch, 

XLvi.  1 his  german]  His  brother.  Todd. 


OANXO    VIII.] 

Against  that  Knight !    Harrow  and  well  away ! 
After  so  wicked  deede  why  liv'st  thou  longer  day  !" 


With  that  all  desperate,  as  loathing  light, 
And  with  I'evenge  desyrmg  soone  to  dye. 
Assembling  aU  his  force  and  utmost  might, 
With  his  owne  swerd  he  fierce  at  him  did  flye, 
And  strooke,  and  foynd,  and  lasht  outi-ageously, 
Withouten  reason  or  regard.     Well  knew 
The  Prince,  vnth.  pacience  and  sufferaunce  sly, 
So  hasty  heat  soone  cooled  to  subdew : 

Tho,  when  this  breathlesse  woxe,  that  batteU  gan 
renew. 

XLvrrr. 

As  when  a  windy  tempest  bloweth  hye, 

That  nothing  may  withstand  his  stormy  stowre. 
The  clowdes,  as  thinges  aifrayd,  before  him  flye ; 
But,  all  so  soone  as  his  outrageous  powre 
Is  layd,  they  fiercely  then  begin  to  showre  •, 
And,  as  ill  scome  of  his  spent  stormy  spight. 
Now  all  attonce  their  maUce  fortli  do  poure  : 
So  did  Prince  Arthur  beare  himselfe  in  fight. 

And  sufired  rash  Pyrochles  waste  his  ydle  might. 


At  last  whenas  the  Sarazin  perceiv'd 
How  that  straunge  sword  refusd  to  serve  his 

neede. 
But,  when  he  strokemoststrong,thedintdeceiv'd ; 
He  flong  it  from  him  ;  and,  devoyd  of  di-eed, 
Upon  him  hghtly  leaping  without  heed 
Twixt  his  two  mighty  armes  engrasped  fast. 
Thinking  to  overthrowe  and  downe  him  tred  : 
But  him  in  strength  and  skill  the  Prince  surpast. 

And  through  Ins  nimble  sleight  did  under  him  down 
cast. 


Nought  booted  it  the  Payiiim  then  to  strive  ; 
For  as  a  bittur  in  the  eagles  clawe. 
That  may  not  hope  by  flight  to  scape  alive. 
Still  waytes  for  death  with  dread  and  trembling 

aw  ; 
So  he,  now  subiect  to  the  victours  law. 
Did  not  once  move,  nor  upward  cast  his  eye. 
For  vile  disdaine  and  rancour,  which  did  gnaw 
Hia  hart  in  twaine  with  sad  melancholy ; , 

As  one  that  loathed  life,  and  yet  despysd  to  dye. 


But,  fuU  of  prmcely  bounty  and  great  mind. 
The  Conqueror  nought  cared  him  to  slay  ; 
But,  casting  wronges  and  all  revenge  behind. 
More  glory  thought  to  give  hfe  then  decay, 
And  sayd ;  "  Paynim,  this  is  thy  dismall  day  ; 
Yet  if  thou  wilt  renounce  thy  miscreaunce. 
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XLvn.  4.  irUk  his  owne  swerdi  With  the  Prince's  own 
sword  Morddure.    Church. 

XLvii.  9.  Tho,  when  this  breathlesse  woxe,  that  iatleile 
gan  renew.']  Then,  when  this  Paynim  grew  hreathlesac, 
that  Prince  renewed  battle.    Upton. 

xLix.  2. that  straunge  sword]    That  is,  the  sword 

that  was  not  his  own.    Chukch. 

XLix.  3.  But,  when  he  stroke  most  strong,  the  di7it 
deceived  ;]  The  impression  made  by  the  swoi-d,  or  force 
with  which  he  stroke,  deceived  him  ;  for  it  did  not  wound 
its  true  master.    Uptow. 


And  my  trew  liegeman  yield  thyselfe  for  ay, 
Life  will  I  graunt  thee  for  thy  valiaunce. 
And  all  thy  -wronges  will  wipe  out  of  my  sove- 
namice.'* 


"  Foole,"  sayd  the  Pagan,  "  I  thy  gift  defye  ; 
But  use  thy  fortune,  as  it  doth  befall ; 
And  say,  that  I  not  overcome  doe  dye. 
But  m  despight  of  hfe  for  death  do  call." 
Wroth  was  the  Prince,  and  sory  yet  witliall. 
That  he  so  wilfully  refused  grace  ; 
Yet,  sith  his  fate  so  cruelly  did  fall. 
His  sliining  helmet  he  gan  soone  unlace. 

And  left  his  headlesse  body  bleeding  all  the  place. 


By  tills.  Sir  Guyon  from  his  traunce  awakt. 
Life  having  maystered  her  senceless  foe ; 
And  looldng  up,  whenas  Ms  shield  he  lakt 
And  sword  saw  not,  he  wexed  wondrous  woe : 
But  when  the  Palmer,  whom  he  long  ygoe 
Had  lost,  he  by  him  spyde,  right  glad  he  grew, 
And  saide ;  "  Deare  Sir,  whom  wandriug  to 

fro 
I  long  have  lackt,  I  ioy  thy  face  to  vew ! 

Firme  is  thy  faith,  whom  daunger  never  fro  me 
drew. 

LIV. 

"  But  read  what  wicked  hand  hath  robbed  mee 
Of  my  good  sword  and  shield  ? "   The  Pahner 

glad 
With  so  fresh  hew  uprysing  him  to  see. 
Him  answered  ;  "  Fayre  sorme,  be  no  whit  sad 
For  want  of  weapons  ;  they  shall  soone  be  had." 
So  gan  he  to  discourse  the  whole  debate. 
Which  that  straunge  Knight  for  him  sustained 

had. 
And  those  two  Sarazins  confounded  late. 

Whose  carcases  on  ground  were  horribly  prostrite. 


Which  when  he  heard,  and  saw  the  tokens  trew, 
His  hart  with  great  affection  was  embayd. 
And  to  the  Prince,  with  bowing  reverence  dew. 
As  to  the  patrone  of  his  hfe,  thus  sayd  : 
"  My  Lord,  my  Liege,  by  whose  most  gratious  ayd 
I  live  this  day,  and  see  my  foes  subdewd. 
What  may  suffice  to  be,  for  meede  repayd 
Of  so  great  graces  as  ye  have  me  shewd, 

But  to  be  ever  bound  " — ■ 


To  whom  the  Infant  thus ;  "  FajTe  Sir,  what  need 
Good  turnes  be  counted,  as  a  servile  bond, 
To  bind  their  dooers  to  receive  their  meed  ? 
Are  not  all  Knightes  by  oath  bound  to  withstond 
Oppressours  powre  by  armes  and  puissant  bond  I 
Suffise,  that  I  have  done  my  dew  in  place." 
So  goodly  purpose  they  together  fond 
Of  kindnesse  and  of  courteous  aggrace  ; 

The  whiles  false  Archimage  and  Atin  iled  apace. 


Lirr.  4. he  wexed  wondrous  woe:]  That  is»  very 

sad.    Anglo-Sax.  IDiia,  mastus.    tTproN. 

LIV.  6. debate,]  Fight.    Tonn. 

Lv.  2.  embayd,]    Delighted.    Todd. 

Lvi.  1.  ■ —  the  Infant]  That  is,  the  Prince.     Tonn. 

Lvi.  8, aggrace  ;]    Favour,  kindness.   Ital.  aggra* 

tiare.    Upton. 
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CANTO  IX. 

The  House  of  Temperaunce,  in  wLich 

Doth  sober  Alma  dwell, 
Besiesd  of  many  foes,  whom  Btranng' 

er  Knightes  to  flight  compelL 


Op  all  Gods  workes,  which  doe  this  worlde  adome, 
Thei-e  is  no  one  more  faire  and  excellent 
Then  is  mans  body,  both  for  powre  and  forme, 
Whiles  it  is  kept  in  sober  government ; 
But  none  then  it  more  fowle  and  indecent, 
Distempred  through  misrule  and  passions  bace  ; 
It  grows  a  monster,  and  incontinent 
Doth  lose  his  dignity  and  native  grace  : 

Behold,  who  list,  both  one  and  other  in  this  place. 

n. 

After  the  Paynim  bretliren  conquer'd  were, 
The  Briton  Prince  recov'ring  his  stolac  sword. 
And  Guyon  his  lost  shield,  they  both  yfere 
Forth  passed  on  their  way  in  fayre  accord, 
Till  him  the  Prince  with  gentle  court  did  bord  ; 
''  Sir  Knight,  mote  I  of  you  this  court'sy  read. 
To  weet  why  on  your  shield,  so  goodly  scord, 
Beare  ye  the  picture  of  that  Ladies  head  1 

Full  lively  is  the  semblaunt,  though  the  substance 
dead." 

Tit. 

Fayre  Sir,"  sayd  he,  "  if  in  that  pictm-e  dead 
Such  life  ye  read,  and  vertue  in  vaine  shew  ; 
What  mote  ye  weene,  if  the  trew  lively-head 
Of  that  most  glorious  visage  ye  did  vew  ! 
But  yf  the  beauty  of  her  mind  ye  knew. 
That  is,  her  bounty,  and  imperiaU  powre. 
Thousand  times  fairer  then  her  mortall  hew, 
O !    how  great  wonder  would  your  thoughts 
devoure. 
And  infinite  desire  into  your  spirite  poure  ! 


'  She  is  the  mighty  Queene  of  Faery, 
Whose  faire  retraitt  I  in  my  shield  doe  beare  ; 
Shee  is  the  flowre  of  grace  and  chastity, 
Throughout  the  world  renowmed  far  and  neare. 
My  Life,  my  Liege,  my  Soverarne,  my  Deare, 
Whose  glory  shineth  as  the  morning  starre. 
And  with  her  light  the  earth  eulumines  cleare  ; 
Far  reach  her  mercies,  and  her  praises  farre. 

As  well  in  state  of  peace,  as  puissaunce  in  warre." 


"  Thrise  happy  man,"  said  then  the  Briton  Knight, 
"  Whom  gracious  lott  and  thy  great  valiaunce 
Have  made  thee  soldier  of  that  Princesse  bright. 
Which  with  her  bounty  and  glad  countenaunce 
Doth   blesse    her    servaunts,    and    them   high 

advaunce ! 
How  may  straunge  Knight  hope  ever  to  aspire. 
By  faithfull  service  and  meete  amenaunce. 
Unto  such  bUsse  1  sufficient  were  that  hire 

For  losse  of  thousand  lives,  to  die  at  her  desire." 


Said  Guyon,  "  Noble  Lord,  what  meed  so  great, 
Or  gi-ace  of  earthly  Prince  so  soveraine, 

1    9.  in  (his  place."]    That  is,  io  the  opposite  cliar- 

ucters  of  Prince  Arthur  and  the  Two  Brethren.     Chuhch. 
,v.  2. retraitt]  Picture,  portrait.  Ital.   ritratto. 

IIURCH. 


But  by  your  wondrous  worth  and  warlike  feat 
Ye  well  may  hope,  and  easely  attaine  \ 
But  were  your  will  her  sold  to  entertajne. 
And  numbred  be  mongst  Knights  of  Maydenhed, 
Great  guerdon,  well  I  wote,  should  youremaine, 
And  in  her  favor  high  bee  reckoned. 
As  Arthegall  and  Sophy  now  beene  honored." 


«  Certes,"  then  said  the  Prince,  "  I  God  avow. 
That  sith  I  armes  and  knighthood  first  did  plight. 
My  whole  desire  hath  beene,  and  yet  is  now, 
To  serve  that  Queene  with almy  powre  andmight. 
Now  hath  the  sunne  with  his  lamp-biu-ning  light 
Walkt  round  about  the  world,  and  I  no  lesse, 
Sith  of  that  Goddesse  I  have  sought  the  sight. 
Yet  no  where  can  her  find  :  such  happinesse 

Heven  doth  to  me  envjf  and  fortune  favourlesse.'' 


"  Fortune,  the  foe  of  famous  chevisaunce, 
Seldom,"  said  Guyon,  "  yields  to  vertue  aide, 
But  in  her  way  throwes  misehiefe  and  mischaunee, 
Whereby  her  course  is  stopt  and  passage  staid. 
But  you,  faire  Sir,  be  not  herewith  dismaid. 
But  constant  keepe  the  way  in  which  ye  stand  ; 
Which  were  it  not  that  I  am  els  delaid 
With  hard  adventure,  which  I  have  in  haud, 

I  labom-  would  to  guide  you  through  al  Fary  land." 


"Gramercy  Sir,"  said  he  ;  "but  mote  I  weete 
What  straunge  adventm-e  doe  ye  now  pm-sew  ? 
Perhaps  my  succour  or  advizement  meete 
Mote  stead  you  much  your  purpose  to  subdew," 
Then  gan  Sir  Guyon  all  the  story  shew 
Of  false  Acrasia,  and  her  wicked  wiles  ; 
Which  to  avenge,  the  Palmer  him  forth  drew 
From  Faery  Court.     So  talked  they,  the  whiles 

Ihey  wasted  had  much  way,  and  measurd  many 
miles. 

And  now  faire  Phoebus  gan  decline  in  haste 
His  weary  wagon  to  the  westerne  vale, 
Whenas  they  spide  a  goodly  Castle,  plaste 
Foreby  a  river  in  a  pleasaunt  dale  ; 
Which  choosing  for  that  evenings  hospitale. 
They  thether  marcht :  but  when  they  came  in 
And  irom  their  sweaty  coursers  did  avale,  [sight, 
They  found  the  gates  fast  barred  long  ere  night, 

And  every  loup  fast  lockt,  as  fearing  foes  despight. 

xr. 

Which  when  they  saw,  they  weened  fowle  reproch 
Was  to  them  doen,  their  entraunce  to  forstall ; 
Till  that  the  Squire  gan  nigher  to  approch. 
And  wind  his  home  vmder  the  Castle  wall, 
That  with  the  noise'it  shooke  as  it  would  fall. 
Eftsoones  forth  looked  from  the  highest  spire 
The  Watch,  and  lowd  unto  the  Knights  did  call, 
To  weete  what  they  so  nidely  did  require  : 

Who  gently  answered.  They  entraunce  did  desire. 


VI.  5.  But  were  your  will  her  sold  to  entertaine,]  To  re- 
ceive her  pay.    Fr.  solde^  a  soldier's  pay.    Church. 

VIII.  1. of  famous  chevisaunce,]  Chevisaunce  is 

enterprise,  from  the  Fr,  chevissaunce.    Todd. 

X.  5 hospitale,]  Inn.  Lat.  hospitiolum.  Church. 

X.  7 avale,]   Come  down,  dismount.  Fr.  avatUr. 

Todd. 


JANTO    IX.] 
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"  Fly  fly,  good  Knights,"  said  he,  "  fly  fast  away. 
If  that  your  lives  ye  love,  as  meete  ye  should  ; 
Fly  fast,  and  save  yourselves  from  neare  decay  ; 
Here  may  ye  not  have  entraunce,  tliougli  we 

would  : 
We  would  and  Avould  againe,  if  that  we  could  ; 
But  thousand  enemies  about  us  rave. 
And  with  long  siege  us  in  tliis  Castle  hould  : 
Seven  yeares  this  wize  they  us  besieged  have, 

And  many  good  Knights  slaine  that  have  us  sought 
to  save." 

XIII. 

Thus  as  he  spoke,  loe  !  with  outragious  cry 
A  thousand  Villeins  rownd  about  them  swarmd 
Out  of  the  rockes  and  caves  adioyning  nye  ; 
Vile  caitive  wretches,  ragged,  rude,  deformd. 
All  threatning  death,  all  in  straimge  manner 

annd  ; 
Some  with  unweldy  clubs,  some  with  long  speares, 
Some  rusty  knives,  some  staves  in  fier  warmd  : 
Sterne  was  their  looke  ;  hlce  wild  amazed  steares, 

Staring  with  hoUow   eies,   and  stiffe   upstanding 
lieares. 

xrv. 
Fiersly  at  first  those  Knights  tliey  did  assayle. 
And  di'ove  them  to  recoile  :  but,  when  againe 
They  gave  fresh  charge,  their  forces  gan  to  fayle. 
Unliable  their  encounter  to  sustaine  ; 
For  with  such  puissaunce  and  impetuous  maine 
Those  Champions  broke  on  them,  that  forst  them 

fly. 

Like   scattered   sheepe,  whenas  the  shepherds 

A  Hon  and  a  tigre  doth  espye  [swaine 

With  greedy  pace  forth  rushuig  from  the  forest  nye. 

XV. 

A  while  they  fled,  but  soone  retom-nd  againe 
With  greater  fury  then  before  was  found  ; 
And  evermore  theh'  cruell  Capitaine        [rownd. 
Sought  with  his  raskall  routs  t'enclose   them 
And  overronne  to  tread  them  to  the  groAvnd  : 
But  soone  the  Knights  with  their  bright-bui-ning 
blades  [fownd, 

Broke  their  rude  troupes,  and  orders  did  con- 
Hewing  and  slashmg  at  their  idle  shades  ; 

For  though  they  bodies  seem,  yet  substaunce  from 
them  fades. 

xvr. 

As  when  a  swarme  of  gnats  at  eventide 
Out  of  the  fennes  of  Allan  doe  arise. 
Their  murmuring  small  trompetts  sownden  wide, 
Whiles  in  the  aire  their  clustring  army  flies, 
That  as  a  cloud  doth  seeme  to  dim  the  skies  ; 
Ne  man  nor  beast  may  rest  or  take  repast 
For  their  sharpe  wounds  and  noyous  iniuries, 
Till  the  fierce  northeme  wind  with  blustring  blast 

Doth  blow  them  quite  away,  and  in  the  ocean  cast. 

XVII. 

Thus  when  they  had  that  troublous  rout  disperst. 
Unto  the  Castle  gate  they  come  againe. 
And  entraunce  crav'd,  which  was  denied  erst. 
Now  when  report  of  that  their  perlous  painc, 
And  combrous  conflict  which  they  did  sustaine, 


Came  to  the  Ladies  eare  which  there  did  dwell, 
Shee  forth  issewed  with  a  goodly  traine 
Of  Squu-es  and  Ladies  equipaged  well. 
And  entertained  them  right  fairely,  as  befell. 


Alma  she  called  was  ;  a  Virgin  bright. 

That  had  not  yet  felt  Cupides  wanton  rage  ; 
Yet  wa.s  shee  woo'd  of  many  a  gentle  Knight, 
And  many  a  Lord  of  noble  parentage. 
That  sought  with  her  to  lincke  in  marriage  : 
For  shee  was  faire,  as  faire  mote  ever  bee. 
And  in  the  flowre  now  of  her  freshest  age  ; 
Yet  full  of  grace  and  goodly  modestee. 

That  even  heven  reioyced  her  sweete  face  to  see. 


In  robe  of  hlly  white  she  was  ai'ayd. 

That  from  her  shoulder  to  her  heele  do'vviieraught ; 
The  traine  whereof  loose  far  behind  her  strayd, 
Braunched   with   gold    and  perle   most  riclily 

wrought. 
And  borne  of  two  faire  damsels  which  were  taught 
That  service  well :  Her  jellow  golden  heare 
Was  trimly  woven  and  in  tresses  wrought, 
Ne  other  tire  she  on  her  head  did  weare, 

But  cro^vned  with  a  garland  of  sweete  rosiere. 


Goodly  shee  entertaind  those  noble  Knights, 
And  brought  them  up  into  her  Castle  hall ; 
Where  gentle  court  and  gracious  delight 
Shee  to  them  made,  with  mildnesse  virginal], 
Shewing  herselfe  both  wise  and  liberall. 
There  when  they  rested  had  a  season  dew. 
They  her  besought  of  favoiu-  special! 
Of  that  faire  Castle  to  aifoord  them  vew  : 

Shee  graunted  ;  and,  them  leading  forth,  the  sania 
did  shew. 

XXI. 

First  she  them  led  up  to  the  Castle  wall, 
That  was  so  high  as  foe  might  not  it  clime. 
And  all  so  faire  and  fensible  withall ; 
Not  built  of  bricke,  ne  yet  of  stone  and  lime, 
But  of  thing  like  to  that  jEgyptian  shme, 
Whereof  King  Nine  whilome  built  Babell  towre 
But  0  great  pitty,  that  no  lenger  time 
So  goodly  workmanship  should  not  endure  ! 

Soone  it  must  turne  to  earth :  No  earthly  thing  is  sura, 

XKU. 

The  frame  thereof  seemd  partly  circulare. 

And  part  triangulare  ;  0  worke  divine  ! 

Those  two  the  first  and  last  proportions  are  ; 

The  one  imperfect,  mortal!,  feminine  ; 

Th'  other  immortal!,  perfect,  masouhne  ; 

And  twixt  them  both  a  quadrate  was  the  base, 

Proportiond  equally  by  seven  and  nine  ; 

Nine  was  the  circle  sett  in  heavens  place  : 
All  which  compacted  made  a  goodly  diapase. 

xxiir. 
Therein  two  gates  were  placed  seemly  well : 
The  one  before,  by  which  all  in  did  pas, 
Did  th'  otlier  far  in  worlananship  excel! ; 
For  not  of  wood,  nor  of  enduring  bras. 
But  of  more  worthy  substance  fram'd  it  was ; 


XV.  4. his  raskall  routa]   This  expression  appears 

to  have  been  common  for  a  mob  of  the  lowest  kind. 

'i'ODD. 


xviii.  1.    Alma]  That  is,  The  Mind.   CBnncH. 
XIX.  9 rosiere.]    The  rose-tree.    Chukcii. 
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Doubly  disparted,  it  did  locke  and  close, 
That,  when  it  locked,  none  might  thorough  pas, 
And,  when  it  opened,  no  man  might  it  close  ; 
Still  opened  to  their  friendes,  and  closed  to  their  foes. 

XXIV, 

Of  hewen  stone  the  porch  was  fayrely  wrought. 
Stone  more  of  valew,  and  more  smooth  and  fine. 
Then  iett  or  marble  far  from  Ireland  brought : 
Over  the  which  was  cast  a  wandi-ing  vine, 
Enchaced  with  a  wanton  y^e  twine  : 
And  over  it  a  fayre  portcullis  hong, 
Which  to  the  gate  directly  did  incline 
With  comely  compasse  and  compacture  strong, 

Nether  unseemly  short,  nor  yet  exceeding  long. 


Within  the  barbican  a  Porter  sate. 
Day  and  night  duely  keeping  watch  and  ward  ; 
Nor  wight  nor  word  mote  passe  out  of  the  gate. 
But  in  good  order,  and  with  dew  regard  ; 
Utterers  of  secrets  he  from  thence  debard, 
Bablers  of  folly,  and  blazers  of  cryme  : 
His  larum-bell  might  lowd  and  wyde  be  hard 
When  cause  requyrd,  but  never  out  of  time  ; 

Early  and  late  it  rong,  at  evening  and  at  prime. 


And  rownd  about  the  porch  on  every  syde 
Twise  sixteene  Warders  satt,  all  armed'  bright 
In  glistring  Steele,  and  strongly  fortifyde  : 
Tall  yeomen  seemed  they  and  of  great  might. 
And  were  enraunged  ready  still  for  fight. 
By  them  as  Alma  passed  with  her  guestes, 
They  did  obeysaunce,  as  beseemed  right. 
And  then  againe  retourned  to  their  restes  : 

The  Porter  eke  to  her  did  lout  with  humble  gestes. 

xxvir. 

Thence  she  them  brought  into  a  stately  hall. 
Wherein  were  many  tables  fayre  dispred. 
And  ready  dight  with  drapets  festival!. 
Against  the  viaundes  should  be  ministred. 
At  th'  upper  end  there  sate,  yclad  in  red 
Downe  to  the  ground,  a  comely  personage. 
That  in  his  hand  a  white  rod  menaged ; 
He  Steward  was,  hight  Diet ;  rype  of  age. 

And  in  demeanure  sober,  and  in  counsell  sage. 

zxviir. 

And  through  the  hall  there  walked  to  and  fro 
A  iolly  yeoman,  Marshall  of  the  same. 
Whose  name  was  Appetite  ;  he  did  bestow 
Both  guestes  and  meate,  whenever  in  they  came, 
And  knew  them  how  to  order  without  blame. 
As  him  the  Steward  badd.     They  both  attone 
Did  dewty  to  their  Lady,  as  became  ; 
Who,  passing  by,  forth  ledd  her  guestes  anone 

Into  the  kitchen rowme,  ne  spard  for  nicenesse  none. 

XXIX. 

It  was  a  vaut  ybuilt  for  great  dispence, 
With  many  raunges  reard  along  the  wall, 

XXV.  ].  barbican]      The  watch-tower^  generally 

Tfleaning  a  strong  and  lofty  wall  with  turrets,  intended  for 
Oie  defence  of  the  gate  and  drawbridge  of  the  old  castles. 
Todd. 

xxvjf.  3.  '  drapets]    Zinen  cloths.    Ital.  drappo. 

Upton. 

XXIX.  1. dispence,]    Consumption.   He  uses  it  for 

•j:pence,  F.  Q.  il.  xii.  42.    Chukch. 


And  one  great  chimney,  whose  long  tonnell  tihence 
The  smoke  forth  threw  :  And  in  the  midst  of  all 
There  placed  was  a  caudron  wide  and  tall 
Upon  a  mightie  fornace,  burning  whott. 
More  whott  then  Aetn',  or  flaming  Mongiball : 
For  day  and  night  it  brent,  ne  ceased  not. 
So  long  as  any  tliiiig  it  in  the  caudron  gott. 


But  to  delay  the  heat,  least  by  mischaunce 
It  might  breake  out  and  set  the  whole  on  fyre. 
There  added  was  by  goodly  ordinaunce 
An  huge  great  payre  of  bellowes,  which  did  styre 
Continually,  and  cooling  breath  inspyre. 
About  the  caudron  many  Cookes  accoyld 
With  hookes  and  ladles,  as  need  did  requyre; 
The  whyles  the  viaundes  in  the  vessell  boyld. 

They  did  about  their  businesse  sweat,  and  sorely 
toyld. 

'  XXXT, 

The  maister  Cooke  was  cald  Concoction  ; 
A  carefuU  man,  and  full  of  comely  guyse : 
The  kitchin  Clerke,  that  hight  Digestion, 
Did  order  all  th'  achates  in  seemely  wise. 
And  set  them  forth,  as  well  he  could  devise. 
The  rest  had  severall  offices  assynd  ; 
Some  to  remove  the  scmn  as  it  did  rise  ; 
Othersi  to  beare  the  same  away  did  mynd ; 

And  others  it  to  use  according  to  his  kynd. 


But  all  the  liqueur,  which  was  fdwle  and  waste, 
Not  good  nor  serviceable  elles  for  ought. 
They  in  another  great  rownd  vessell  plaste, 
Till  by  a  conduit  pipe  it  thence  were  brought. 
And  all  the  rest,  that  noyous  was  and  nought. 
By  secret  wayes,  that  none  might  it  espy. 
Was  close  convaid,  and  to  the  backgate  brought. 
That  cleped  was  Port  Esquiline,  whereby 

It  was  avoided  quite,  and  throwne  out  privily. 

xxxni. 

Which  goodly  order  and  great  workmans  skill 
Whenas  those  Knightes  beheld,  with  rai-e  delight 
And  gazing  wonder  they  their  mindes  did  fill ; 
For  never  had  they  seene  so  straunge  a  sight. 
Thence  backe  againe  faire  Alma  led  them  right, 
And  soone  into  a  goodly  parlour  brought. 
That  was  with  royall  arras  richly  dight. 
In  which  was  nothing  pourtrahed  nor  wrought ; 

Not  wrought  nor  pourtrahed,  but  easie  to  be  thought : 

xxxrv. 

And  in  the  midst  thereof  upon  the  floure 
A  lovely  bevy  of  faire  Ladies  sate. 
Courted  of  many  a  iolly  pararaoure. 
The  which  them  did  in  modest  wise  amate. 
And  each-  one  sought  his  Lady  to  aggi-ate  : 


XXIX.  7.  More  whott  then  Aetn*  or  flaming  Mongiball :] 
Aetna,  or,  as  it  is  likewise  called,  Montgibel.  Or  is  not  a 
disjunctive  particle.    Upton. 

XXX.  I.  delay]     Temper.    Wine  is  said  to  bo 

delayed,  when  it  is  tempered  with  water.    Cuurch. 

■XXX.  5. inspyre.]    Blow,  or  breathe.    'i'oDD. 

XXX.  6 accoyld]  Stood  around,  coiled  up  toge- 
ther, gathered  together.  ItaL  accogliere,  from  ad  and 
colligere.    Upton. 

xxxr.  4.  Did  order  all  th*  achates.]  Provisions,  old 
French,  achet,  a  thing  bought.    Todd. 

xxxiv.  2.   A  lovely  bevy]    Company.    Toon. 
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And  eke  emongst  them  litle  Cupid  playd 
His  wanton  sportesj  being  retourned  late 
Fromhis  fierce  warres,  and  having  from  him  layd 
His  cruell  bow,  wherewith  he  thousands  hath  dis- 
mayd. 

XXXV. 

Diverse  dehghts  they  fownd  themselves  to  please  ; 
Some  song  in  sweet  consdrt ;  some  laught  for  ioy ; 
Some  plaid  with  strawes  ;  some  ydly  satt  at  ease  ; 
But  other  some  could  not  abide  to  toy. 
All  pleasaunce  was  to  tliem  griefe  and  annoy  : 
This  fround  ;  that  fannd ;  the  third  for  shame  did 
Another  seemed  envious,  or  coy  ;  [blush  ; 

Another  in  her  teeth  did  gnaw  a  rush : 

But  at  these  straungers  presence  every  one  did  hush. 

XXXVl. 

Scone  as  the  gracious  Alma  came  in  place. 
They  all  attonce  out  of  their  seates  arose. 
And  to  her  homage  made  with  humble  grace  : 
Wliom  when  the  Knights  beheld,  they  gan  dispose 
Themselves  to  court,  and  each  a  damzeU  chose  : 
The  Prince  by  chaunce  did  on  a  Lady  light. 
That  was  right  faire  and  fresh  as  morning  rose, 
But  somwhat  sad  and  solemne  eke  in  sight. 

As  if  some  pensive  thought  constraind  her  gentle 
spright. 

xxxvir. 
In  a  long  purple  pall,  whose  sku't  ■with  gold 

Was  fretted  all  about,  she  was  arayd  ; 

And  in  her  hand  a  poplar  braunch  did  hold : 

To  whom  the  Prince  in  courteous  maner  sayd ; 

"  Gentle.Madame,  why  beene  ye  thus  dismayd, 

And  your  faire  beautie  doe  with  sadnes  spill  ? 

Lives  any  that  you  hatli  thus  ill  apayd  ? 

Or  doen  you  love,  or  doen  you  lack  your  will  ? 
Whatever  bee  the  cause,  it  sure  beseemes  you  ill." 

xxxvrir. 

"  Fayre  Sir,''  said  she,  halfe  in  disdaiueful  wise, 
"  How  is  it  that  this  word  in  me  ye  blame. 
And  in  yourselfe  doe  not  the  same  advise  1 
Him  iU  beseemes  anothers  fault  to  name. 
That  may  unwares  be  blotted  with  the  same  : 
Pensive  I  yeeld  I  am,  and  sad  in  mind. 
Through  great  desire  of  glory  and  of  fame ; 
Ne  ought  I  weene  are  ye  therem  behynd. 

That  have  twelve  months  sought  One,  yet  no  where 
can  Her  find." 

XXXIX. 

The  Prince  was  inly  moved  at  her  speach, 
Well  weeting  trew  what  she  had  rashly,  told ; 
Yet  with  faire  semblaunt  sought  to  hyde  the 

breach. 
Which  chaunge  of  colour  did  perforce  unfold. 
Now  seeming  flaming  whott,  now  stony  cold  : 
Tho,  turning  soft  aside,  he  did  inquyre 
Whatwightshe  was  that  poplar  braunch  did  hold : 
It  answered  was,  her  name  was  Prays-desire, 

That  by  well  doing  sought  to  honour  to  aspyre. 


The  whiles  the  Faery  Knight  did  entertaine 
Another  DamseU  of  that  gentle  crew. 
That  was  right  fayre  and  modest  of  demayne. 
But  that  too  oft  she  chaung'd  her  native  hew : 


xxxix.  2. rashly]   At  a  venture,  that  is,  without 

kuowlBK  that  she  spake  true.    Church. 


Straunge  was  her  tyre,  and  aU  her  garment  blew, 
Close  rownd  about  her  tucktwith  many  a  plight : 
Upon  her  fist  the  bird,  which  shonneth  vew 
And  keepes  in  coverts  close  from  living'  wight, 
Did  sitt,  as  yet  ashamd  how  rude  Pan  did  her  dight. 

xLr. 
So  long  as  Guyon  with  her  communed, 

Unto  the  grownd  she  cast  her  modest  eye. 

And  ever  anone  with  rosy  red 

The  bashfuU  blood  her  snowy  cheekes  did  dye. 

That  her  became,  as  poUsht  yvory 

Which  cunning  craftesman  hand  hath  overlayd 

With  fayre  vermilion  or  pure  castory. 

Great  wonder  had  the  Knight  to  see  the  Mayd 
So  straimgely  passioned,  and  to  her  gently  said ; 


"  Fayi-e  Damzell,  seemeth  by  your  troubled  cheare, 
That  either  me  too  bold  ye  weene,  this  wise 
You  to  molest,  or  other  ill  to  feare 
That  in  the  secret  of  your  hart  close  lyes. 
From  whence  it  doth,  as  cloud  from  sea,  arysc  : 
If  it  be  I,  of  pardon  I  you  pray ; 
But,  if  ought  else  that  I  mote  not  devyso, 
I  will,  if  please  you  it  discm-e,  assay 

To  ease  you  of  that  ill,  so  wisely  as  I  may." 


She  answerd  nought,  but  more  abasht  for  shame 
Held  downe  her  head,  the  whiles  her  lovely  ihcB 
The  flashing  blood  with  blushing  did  inflame. 
And  the  strong  passion  mard  her  modest  grace, 
That  Guyon  mervayld  at  her  uncouth  cace ; 
Till  Ahna,  him  bespake  ;  "  Why  wonder  yee, 
Faire  Sir,  at  that  which  ye  so  much  embrace  ? 
She  is  the  foimtaine  of  your  mod^stee ; 

Youshamefastare,butShamefastnesitselfeis  shoe." 


Thereat  the  Elfe  did  blush  m  privitee, 

And  tumd  his  face  away ;  but  she  the  same 
Dissembled  faire,  and  faynd  to  oversee. 
Thus  they  awhile  with  court  and  goodly  game. 
Themselves  did  solace  each  one  with  his  Dame, 
Till  that  great  I/ady  thence  away  them  sought 
To  vew  her  Castles  other  wondrous  frame  : 
Up  to  a  stately  turret  she  them  brought, 

Ascending  by  ten  steps  of  alabaster  wrought. 


That  turrets  frame  most  admirable  was. 
Like  highest  heaven  compassed  aroimd, 
And  lifted  high  above  this  earthly  masse, 
Which  it  survewd,  as  hils  doen  lower  ground : 
But  not  on  ground  mote  like  to  this  be  found ; 
Not  that,  which  antique  Cadmus  whylome  built 
In  Thebes,  which  Alexander  did  confound ; 
Nor  that  proud  towre  of  Troy,  though  richly  guilt, 

From  which  young  Hectors  blood  by  cruell  Greekea 
was  spUt. 

xLvr. 
The  roofe  hereof  was  arched  over  head, 

And  deckt  with  flowers  and  herbars  daintily ; 
Two  goodly  beacons,  set  in  watches  stead, 
Thereitt  gave  hght,  and  flamd  continually : 


XLI.  9. passioned,]    Disordered.    Church. 

xivi.  3.  set  in  walchet  stead.l    In  tho  stead  Ol 

place  of  watches.    Upion. 


For  they  of  living  fire  most  subtilly 
Were  made,  and  set  in  silver  sockets  briglit, 
Cover'd  with  lids  deviz'd  of  substance  sly, 
That  readily  they  shut  and  open  might. 
0,  who  can  tell  the  prayses  of  that  Makers  might ! 

XLVII. 

Ne  -can  I  tell,  ne  can  I  stay  to  tell,  fpowre. 

This  parts  great  workemanship  and  wondrous 
That  all  this  other  worldes  worke  doth  excell. 
And  likest  is  unto  that  heavenly  towre 
That  God  hath  built  for  his  owne  blessed  bowre. 
Therein  were  divers  rowmes,  and  divers  stages ; 
But  tliree  the  chiefest  and  of  greatest  po^vre, 
In  wliich  there  dwelt  three  honorable  Sages, 

The  wisest  men,  I  weene,  that  lived  in  their  ages. 


Not  he,  whom  Greece,  the  nourse  of  all  good  arts. 
By  Phoebus  doome  the  wisest  thought  alive, 
Might  be  compar'd  to  these  by  many  parts : 
Nor  that  sage  Pylian  syre,  which  did  survive 
Three  ages,  such  as  mortall  men  contrive. 
By  whose  advise  old  Priams  cittie  fell, 
"With  these  in  praise  of  poUicies  mote  strive. 
These  three  in  these  three  rowmes  did  sondry 
dwell, 

And  counselled  fairs  Alma  how  to  goveme  well. 


Tlie  First  of  them  could  things  to  come  foresee  ; 
The  Next  could  of  thinges  present  best  advize  ; 
The  Third  things  past  could  keep  in  memoree  : 
So  that  no  time  nor  reason  could  arize. 
But  that  the  same  could  one  of  these  comprize. 
Fortliy  the  First  did  in  the  forepart  sit. 
That  nought  mote  hinder  his  quicke  preiudize  ; 
He  had  a  sharps  foresight  and  working  wit 

That  never  idle  was,  ne  once  would  rest  a  whit. 


His  chamber  was  dispainted  all  within 

With  sondry  colours,  in  the  which  were  writ 

■Infinite  shapes  of  thinges  dispersed  thin  ; 

Some  such  as  in  the  world  were  never  yit, 

Ne  can  devized  be  of  mortall  wit ; 

Some  daily  scene  and  knowen  by  their  names, 

Such  as  in  idle  fantasies  do  flit ; 

Infernall  hags,  centaurs,  feendes,  hippodames, 

Apes,  lyons,  aegles,  owles,  fooles,  lovers,  childi'en, 
dames. 

i,r. 

And  all  the  chamber  filled  was  with  flyes 

Which  buzzed  all  about,  and  made  such  sound 
That  they  encombred  all  mens  eares  and  eyes  ; 
Like  many  swarmes  of  bees  assembled  round, 
After  their  hives  with  honny  do  abound. 
All  those  were  idle  Thoughtes  and  Fantasies, 
Devices,  Dreames,  Opinions  unsound, 
Shewes,  Visions,  Sooth-sayes,  and  Prophesies  ; 

And  all  that  fained  is,  as  Leasings,  Talcs,  and  Lies. 


xi.vl.  7.  Covered  with  lids  devizd  of  substance  sly,]  Sip 
is  here  used  in'  tbe  sense  of  thin,  fine,    Tonn. 

xLVlil.  5. contrive,]  Spenser  abounds  with  Latin- 
isms,  which  malces  me  think  that  contrive  may  be  from 
contererc,  to  wear  out.    Jortin. 

xLix.l.  The  First  0/ them  fi.c.'i  The  allegorical  persons 
here  spoken  of,  are  Imagination,  Judgement,  Memory. 
Church. 

L.  8. hippodames,]    Sea-horses.    Todd. 


Emongst  them  all  sate  he  which  wonned  there, 
That  hight  Phantasies  by  his  nature  trew  ; 
A  man  of  yeares  yet  fresh,  as  mote  appere, 
Of  swarth  complexion,  and  of  crabbed  hew, 
That  liira  full  of  melancholy  did  shew  ; 
Bent  hollow  beetle  browes,  sharpe  staring  eyes, 
That  mad  or  foohsh  seemd  :  one  by  his  vew 
Mote  deeme  him  borne  with  ill-disposed  skyes, 

When  oblique  Saturne  sate  in  tli'  house  of  agonyes. 

LTir. 

Whom  Alma  having  shewed  to  her  Guestes, 
Thence  brought  them  to  the  second  rowme,  whose 
Were  painted  faire  with  memorable  gestes  [wals 
Of  famous  wisards  ;  and  with  picturals 
Of  magistrates,  of  courts,  of  tribunals, 
Of  common  wealthes,  of  states,  of  pollicy, 
Of  lawes,  of  iudgementes,  and  of  decretals. 
All  artes,  all  science,  all  philosophy, 

And  all  that  in  the  world  was  ay  thought  wittily. 

LIV. 

Of  those  that  rowme  was  full ;  and  them  among 
There  sate  a  Man  of  ripe  and  perfect  age. 
Who  did  them  meditate  all  his  life  long. 
That  through  continuall  practise  and  usage  [sage : 
He  now  was  growne  right  wise  and  wondrous 
Great  plesure  had  those  straunger  Knightes  to 
His  goodly  reason  and  grave  personage,        [see 
That  his  disciples  both  desyrd  to  bee  : 
But  Alma  thence  them  led  to  th'  hindmost  rowme 
of  tliree. 

i.v. 
That  chamber  seemed  ruinous  and  old. 
And  therefore  was  removed  far  behhid. 
Yet  were  the  wals,  that  did  the  same  uphold, 
Right  firme  and  strong,  though  somwhat  they 

declind  ; 
And  therein  sat  an  Old  old  Man,  halfe  blind. 
And  all  decrepit  in  his  feeble  corse, 
Yet  lively  vigour  rested  in  his  mind, 
And  recompenst  them  ^vith  a  better  scorse  : 
Weake  body  well  is  chang'd  for  minds  redoubled 
forse. 

i.vr. 

This  Man  of  infinite  remembraunce  was, 

And  things  foregone  through  many  ages  held. 
Which  he  recorded  still  as  tliey  did  pas, 
Ne  suffred  them  to  perish  through  long  eld. 
As  all  things  els  the  which  this  world  doth  weld ; 
But  laid  them  up  in  his  immortall  serine. 
Where  they  for  ever  incorruptcd  dweld  : 
The  warres  he  well  remembred  of  king  Nine, 

Of  old  Assaracus,  and  Inachus  divine. 

J.Vtl. 

The  yeares  of  Nestor  nothing  were  to  his, 
Ne  yet  Mathusalem,  though  longest  liv'd  ; 
For  he  remembred  both  their  infancis  : 
?re  wonder  then  if  that  he  were  depriv'd 
Of  7'^tive  strength  now  that  he  them  surviv'd. 
His  chamber  aU  was  hangd  about  with  rolls 
And  old  reodrds  from  auncient  times  derivd, 
Some  made  in  books,  some  in  long  parchment 
scrolls, 

That  were  all  worm-eaten  and  full  of  canker  holes. 


LTT.  2.  Phantaates]    The  Imapination'.    Church. 

Liv.  2.    There  sate  a  Man]    The  Judgement.    Church. 
Lv.  8. scorse  :]    Exchange,    Church. 


CA.NTO    X.J 


THE  FAERIE  QUEENE. 


iOfl 


Amidst  them  all  he  in  a  chaire  was  sett. 
Tossing  and  turning  them  withouten  end  ; 
But  for  he  was  unhable  them  to  fett, 
A  Utle  Boy  did  on  him  still  attend 
To  reach,  whenever  he  for  ought  did  send ; 
And  oft  when  thinges  were  lost,  or  laid  amis, 
That  Boy  them  sought  and  unto  him  did  lend  : 
Therefore  he  Anamnestes  cleped  is  ; 

And  that  Old  Man  Eumnestes,  by  their  propertis. 

LTX. 

The  Knightes  there  entring  did  him  reverence  dew. 
And  wondred  at  his  endlesse  exercise. 
Then  as  they  gan  liis  library  to  vew, 
And  antique  regesters  for  to  avise. 
There  chaunced  to  the  Princes  hand  to  rize 
An  auncient  booke,  hight  Briton  Monhnents, 
That  of  this  lands  first  conquest  did  devize. 
And  old  division  into  regiments. 

Till  it  reduced  was  to  one  mans  governements. 


Sir  Guyon  chaxmst  eke  on  another  booke, 
That  hight  Antiquitee  of  Faeiij  Land  : 
In  which  whenas  he  greedily  did  looke, 
Th'  ofspring  of  Elves  and  Faryes  there  he  fond. 
As  it  dehvered  was  from  bond  to  bond  : 
Whereat  they,  burning  both  with  fervent  fire 
Their  Couutreys  Auncestry  to  understond, 
Crav'd  leave  of  Alma  and  that  aged  Sire 

To  read  those  bookes  ;  who  gladly  graunted  their 
desire. 


CANTO    X. 


A  Chronicle  <if  Briton  Kind's, 
From  Brule  tn  Utliers  i-.iyne; 

And  RoUaof  Elfin  Eniperours, 
Till  time  of  Gloriane. 


Who  now  shall  give  unto  me  words  and  sound 
Equall  unto  tliis  haughty  enterprise  ? 
Or  who  shall  lend  me  wings,  with  which   from 
My  lowly  verse  may  loftily  arise,  [ground 

And  hft  itselfe  unto  the  highest  skyes  ? 
More  ample  spirit  than  hetherto  was  wount 
Here  needes  me,  whiles  the  famous  Auncestryes 
Of  my  most  dreaded  Soveraigne  I  recount, 

By  which  all  earthly  Princes  she  doth  far  surmount. 

II. 
Ne  under  sunne  that  shines  so  wide  and  faire. 
Whence  all  that  lives  does  borrow  life  and  light. 
Lives  ought  that  to  her  Linage  may  compaire  ; 


Lvnr.  3.    But  for]    But  because.   Chuhch. 

Lviif.  8.    There/ore  he  Anamnestes  clrped  is  ; 

And  that  Old  Jlfaii  Eumnestes,  by  their  propertis.') 
These  two  are  known  '*  by  their  properties."  Tlic  old 
m.an,  being  of  infinite  remembrance^  was  hence  cjilled 
Eumnestes,  ivoTa  iv  &e«e  and  ^v^^^,  memoria,  f^vvtrOvvcch 
meminisse.  And  the  boy,  that  attended  on  this  old  man 
was  called  Anamnestes,  from  Uva-iLva^ot,  or  Siuacfit^vhtrKt^j 
reminiscor,  rccordor.    Upton. 

i.ix.  4 aviso.]  To  look  upon.  Chubck. 

Lr.'c.  6.  Briton    Moniments,']   That  is,  Britons" 

mpnuments,  or.  The  antiquities  of  Britain.  Church. 

Lix.  8.  And  old  division  into  regiments,]  That  is,  inde- 
penatnt.  governments.  Upton. 


Which  though  from  earth  it  be  derived  right, 
Yet  doth  itselfe  stretch  forth  to  hevens  hight, 
And  all  the  world  with  wonder  overspred  ; 
A  labor  huge,  exceeding  far  my  might ! 
How  sliall  fraile  pen,  with  fear  disparaged, 
Conceive  such  soveraine  glory  and  great  bounty- 
hed  ! 

II  r. 

Argument  worthy  of  Mosouian  quill  ; 
Or  rather  worthy  of  great  Phoebus  rote. 
Whereon  the  mines  of  great  Ossa  hill. 
And  triumphes  of  Phlegrtean  love,  he  wrote, 
That  all  the  gods  admird  his  lofty  note. 
But,  if  some  rehsh  of  that  hevenly  lay 
His  learned  daughters  would  to  me  report 
To  decke  my  song  \vithall,  X  would  assay 

Thy  name,   0   soveraine   Queene,  to  blazon  far 
away. 

IV. 

Thy  name,  0  soveraine  Queene,  thy  realme,  and 
race. 
From  this  renowmed  Pi'mce  derived  arre, 
Who  mightily  upheld  that  royaU  mace 
Which  now  thou  bear'st,  to  thee  descended  fan-e 
From  mighty  kings  and  conquerours  in  warre. 
Thy  fathers  and  greatgrandfathers  of  old. 
Whose  noble  deeds  above  the  northern  starre 
Immortall  Fame  for  ever  hath  em-old  ; 

As  in  that  Old  Mans  booke  they  were  in  order 
told. 


The  Land  which  warlike  Britons  now  possesse, 
And    therein  have  then-  mighty  empire  raysd, 
In  antique  times  was  salvage  wildernesse, 
Unpeopled,  unmannurd,  unprovd,  unpraysd  ; 
Ne  was  it  island  then,  ne  was  it  paysd 
Amid  the  ocean  waves,  ne  was  it  sought 
Of  merchants  farre  for  profits  therein  praysd  ; 
But  was  all  desolate,  and  of  some  thought 

By  sea  to  have  bene  from  the  Celticke  mayn-land 
brought. 


Ne  did  it  then  deserve  a  name  to  have. 
Till  that  the  venturous  mariner  that  way 
Learning  his  ship  from  those  white  rocks  to  save. 
Which  all  along  the  southerne  sea-coast  lay 
Threatning  uuheedy  wrecke  and  rash  decay, 
For  safety  that  same  his  sea-marke  made. 
And  nam'd  it  Albjon  :  But  later  day, 
Finding  in  it  fit  ports  for  fishers  trade, 

Gan  more  the  same  frequent,  and  further  to  mvade 


But  far  in  land  a  salvage  nation  dwelt 

Of  hideous  giaunts,  and  halfe-beastly  men. 
That  never  tasted  grace,  nor  goodnes  felt ; 
But  wild  like  beastes  lurking  in  loathsome  den. 
And  flying  fast  as  roebucke  through  the  fen. 
All  naked  without  shame  or  care  of  cold, 
By  hunting  and  by  spoiling  liveden  ; 
Of  stature  huge,  and  eke  of  corage  bold. 

That  sonnes  of  men  amazd  their  sternesse  to  behold. 


III.  2. rote,]  A  musical  instrinnent.  Todd. 

V.  5. paysd]  Poised.  Fr.  peser.    To  puise  is  thus 

used  in  Scotland.  Todd. 

VI.  7.  Albion  :'i   So  called  from  the  while  rocks. 

CHuncH. 
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I  BOOK  n 


Vlll, 

But  whence  they  sprong,  or  how  they  were  begott, 
lit  cath  is  to  assure  ;  uneath  to  wene 
That  monstrous  error  which  doth  some  assott, 
That  Dioclesians  fifty  daughters  shene 
Into  this  Land  by  chaunce  have  driven  bene  ; 
Where,  companing  with  feends  and  filthy  sprights 
Tlirough  vaine  illusion  of  their  lust  unclene, 
They  brought  forth  geaunts,  and  such  dreadful 
wights 

As  far  exceeded  men  m  their  immeasurd  mights. 

IX. 

They  held  this  Land,  and  with  their  filthinesse 
Polluted  this  same  gentle  soyle  long  time  ; 
That  their  owne  mother  loathd  their  beastlinesse, 
And  gan  abhorre  her  broods  imldndly  crime. 
All  were  they  borne  of  her  owne  native  slime  : 
Until  that  Brutus,  anciently  deriv'd 
From  roiall  stocke  of  old  Assaracs  line. 
Driven  by  fatall  error  here  arriv'd. 

And  them  of  their  unjust  possession  depriv'd. 


But  ere  he  had  established  his  throne, 

And  spred  his  empire  to  the  utmost  shore. 

He  fought  great  batteils  with  his  salvage  fone  ; 

In  which  he  them  defeated  evermore. 

And  many  giaunts  left  on  groning  flore : 

That  well  can  witnes  yet  unto  this  day 

The  westerne  Hogh,  besprincled  with  the  gore 

Of  mighty  Goemot,  whome  in  stout  fray 

Corineus  conquered,  and  cruelly  did  slay. 


And  eke  that  ample  pitt,  yet  far  renownd 
For  the  large  leape  which  Debon  did  compell 
Coulin  to  make,  being  eight  lugs  of  grownd. 
Into  the  which  retouming  backe  he  fell : 
But  those  three  monstrous  stones  doe  most  excell. 
Which  that  huge  sonne  of  hideous  Albion, 
Whose  father  Hercules  in  Fraunce  did  quell, 
Great  Godmer  threw,  in  fierce  contention. 

At  bold  Canutus  ;  but  of  him  was  slaine  anon. 


In  meed  of  these  great  conquests  by  them  gott, 
Corineus  had  that  province  utmost  west 
To  him  assigned  for  his  worthy  lott. 
Which  of  his  name  and  memorable  gest 
He  called  Comwaile,  yet  so  called  best : 
And  Debons  shayre  was,  that  is  Devonshyre  : 
But  Canute  had  his  portion  from  the  rest. 
The  which  he  cald  Canutium,  for  his  hyre  ; 

Now  Cantium,  which  Kent  we  comenly  inquyre. 


nius  Brute  this  Realme  unto  his  rule  subdewd. 
And  raigned  long  in  great  felicity, 
Lov'd  of  his  freends,  and  of  his  foes  eschewd  : 
He  left  three  sonnes,  his  famous  progeny. 


Tirr,  3. assott,]  B,effuile,bewitch^  or  deceive;  a  word 

frequent  in  romance.    Todd, 

DC  8.  Driven  by  fatall  error]  That  is,  by  wandering 
{Lat.  grror)  as  the /a(e*  directed.    Church. 

X.  7.  The  westerne  Hogh,']  Tliat  is,  as  Camden  calls  it, 
the  Haw.    Church. 

xr.  3. lugs]  A  lug  is  a  pearch  or  rod  with  which 

land  is  measured,  containing  sixteen  feet  and  an  half. 

ClfORCH, 


Borne  of  fayre  Inogene  of  Italy  ; 
Mongst  whom  he  parted  his  imperiall  state, 
And  Loorine  left  chiefe  lord  of  Britany. 
At  last  ripe  age  bad  him  surrender  late 
His  life,  and  long  good  fortune,  unto  finall  fate. 

xrv. 

Locrlne  was  left  the  soveraine  lord  of  all ; 
But  Albanact  had  all  the  northerne  part. 
Which  of  himselfe  Albania  he  did  call ; 
And  Camber  did  possesse  the  westerne  quan. 
Which  Severne  now  from  Logris  doth  depart : 
And  each  his  portion  peaceably  enioyd, 
Ne  was  there  outward  breach,  nor  grudge  in  hart, 
That  once  their  quiet  government  annoyd  ; 

But  each  liis  paynes  to  others  profit  still  employ d. 


Untill  a  Nation  straung,  with  visage  swart 
And  corage  fierce  that  all  men  did  affray. 
Which  through  the  world  then  swarmd  in  every 
And  overflowd  all  countries  far  away,  [part. 
Like  Noyes  great  flood,  with  their  impdrtune 
This  Land  invaded  with  like  violence,  [sway. 
And  did  themselves  through  all  the  north  display : 
Untill  that  Locrine  for  his  Realmes  defence. 

Did  head  against  themmakeand  strong  munificence. 

xvr. 

He  them  encountred,  a  confused  rout, 
Foreby  the  river  that  whylome  was  hight 
The  ancient  Abus,  where  with  courage  stout 
He  them  defeated  in  victorious  fight. 
And  chaste  so  fiercely  after  fearefull  flight. 
That  forst  their  chiefetain,  for  his  safeties  sake, 
(Their  chiefetain  Humber  named  was  aright,) 
Unto  the  mighty  streame  him  to  betake. 

Where  he  an  end  of  batteill  and  of  life  did  make. 

XVIT. 

The  King  retoumed  proud  of  victory. 
And  insolent  wox  through  unwonted  ease. 
That  shortly  he  forgot  flie  ieopardy, 
Which  in  Ms  Land  he  lately  did  appease. 
And  fell  to  vaine  voluptuous  disease  : 
He  lov'd  faire  Ladie  Estrild,  leudly  lov'd. 
Whose  wanton  pleasures  him  too  much  did  please, 
That  quite  his  hart  from  Guendolene  remov'd, 

From  Guendolene  his  wife,  though  alwaies  faith- 
ful prov'd. 

xyrrr. 

The  noble  daughter  of  Corineus 

Would  not  endure  to  bee  so  vile  disdaind. 
But,  gathering  force  and  corage  valorous, 
Encountred  him  in  batteill  well  ordaind. 
In  which  him  vanquisht  she  to  fly  constraind : 
But  she  so  fast  pursewd,  that  him  she  tooke 
And  threw  in  bands,  where  he  till  death  remaind ; 
Als  his  faire  leman  flying  through  a  brooke 

She  overhent,  nought  moved  with  her  piteous  looke ; 


XIV.  4. quart,]   Division,  the  fourth  part.  Fr. 

quart.    Upton. 

XIV.  5. depart :]  Separate.    Church. 

XV.  9. munificence.]  By  munificence  our  author 

signifies  defence,  or  /ortification  .-  from  munio  and  facio. 
T.  Wartok. 

XVI.  3.  The  ancient  Ahns,]  The  i/wmfter  in  Yorkshire. 
Abus  is  from  the  British  Aber,  which  signifies  the  mouth 
of  a  river.    Church. 

XVIII.  4. in  batieill  well  ordaind,]    This  is  a  Lattn- 

ism,  Pralio  beni  ordinate.    Upton. 


CANTO    X."l 
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Ill 


XIX. 

But  both  hereelfe,  and  eke  her  daughter  deare 
Begotten  by  her  kmgly  paramoure, 
The  fau-e  Sabrina,  almost  dead  with  fearo, 
She  there  attached,  far  from  all  succoure  : 
The  one  she  slew  upon  the  present  flom-e  ; 
But  the  sad  vu?gui  innocent  of  all 
Adowne  the  rolling  river  she  did  poare, 
Which  of  her  name  now  Severne  men  do  call : 

Such  was  the  end  that  to  disloyall  love  did  fall. 

Then  for  her  Sonne,  whicli  she  to  Locrin  bore, 
(Madau  was  young,  unmeet  the  rule  to  sway,) 
In  her  ovme  hand  the  crowne  she  kept  in  store, 
Till  ryper  years  he  raught  and  stronger  stay : 
During  which  time  her  powre  she  did  display 
Through  all  this  Realme,  the  glory  of  her  sex, 
And  first  taught  men  a  woman  to  obay : 
But,  when  her  Sonne  to  mans  estate  did  wex. 

She  it  surrendred,  ne  her  selfe  would  lenger  vex. 


Tho  Madan  raignd,  unwortliie  of  his  race  ; 
For  with  all  shame  that  sacred  throne  he  fild. 
Next  Memprise,  as  imworthy  of  that  place. 
In  which  being  consorted  with  Manild, 
For  thrist  of  single  kingdom  him  he  kild. 
But  Ebranck  salved  both  their  infamies 
With  noble  deedes,  and  warreyd  on  Brunchild 
In  Henault,  where  yet  of  his  victories 

Brave  moniments  remaine,  which  yet  that  land 
envies. 

XXIT. 

An  happy  man  in  his  first  dayes  he  was. 
And  happy  father  of  faire  progeny : 
For  all  so  many  weekes,  as  the  yeare  has. 
So  many  children  he  did  multiply  ; 
Of  which  were  twentie  sonnes,  which  did  apply 
Their  mindes  to  prayse  and  chevah-ous  desyre : 
Those  germans  did  subdew  all  Germany, 
Of  whom  it  hight ;  but  in  the  end  their  syre 

With  foule   repulse  from  Fraunce  was  forced  to 
retyre. 

xxin. 

Which  blott  his  sonne  succeedmg  in  his  seat, 
The  second  Brute,  the  second  both  in  name 
And  eke  in  semblaunce  of  his  puissaunce  great, 
Right  well  recur'd,  and  did  away  that  blame 
With  recompence  of  everlasting  fame : 
He  with  his  victour  sword  first  opened 
The  bowels  of  wide  Fraunce,  a  forlome  Dame, 
And  taught  her  first  how  to  be  conquered ; 

Since  which,  with  sondrie  spoiles  she  hath  been 
ransacked. 

XXIV. 

Let  Scaldis  teU,  and  let  tell  Hania, 

And  let  the  marsh  of  Esthambruges  tell, 
What  colour  were  their  waters  that  same  day, 
And  all  the  moore  twixt  Elversham  and  Dell, 
With  blood  of  Henalois  which  therein  fell. 
How  oft  that  day  did  sad  Brunchildis  see 
The  greene  shield  dyde  in  dolorous  vermeil  ? 


XIX.  5. upon  the  present  Jtoure  /]    That  is,  upon 

the  spot.    Todd. 

XX   2.  the  rule  to  jioaj/,]    Ru!e  is  here  used  for 

realm,  as  in  st.  66.  The  sense  is  thus  perspicuous :  Madan 
was  young,  imfit  to  sway  the  realm.    Todd. 


Tliat  not  scuith  guindh  it  mote  seeme  to  bee, 
But  rather  y  scuith  gogh,  signe  of  sad  cmeltee. 


His  sonno  king  Leill,  by  fathers  labour  long, 
Enioyd  an  lieritage  of  lasting  peace. 
And  built  Gairleill,  and  built  Cairleon  strong. 
Next  Huddibras  his  realme  did  not  encrease. 
But  taught  the  Land  from  wearie  wars  to  cease. 
Whose  footsteps  Bladud  following,  in  artes 
Exceld  at  Athens  all  the  learned  preace. 
From  whence  he  brought  them  to  these  salvage 
parts. 

And  with  sweet  science  mollifide  their  stubborne 
harts. 

XXVI. 

Ensample  of  his  wondrous  faculty. 

Behold  the  boyling  bathes  at  Cairbadon, 

Which  seeth  v/itli  secret  fire  eternally. 

And  in  their  entraUles,  full  of  quick  brihistdn. 

Nourish  the  flames  which  tliey  are  warmd  upon, 

That  to  their  people  wealth  they  forth  do  well. 

And  health  to  every  forrejTie  nation  ; 

Yet  he  at  last,  contending  to  excell  [fell. 

Tlie  reach  of  men,  through  flight  into  fond  mischief 


Next  him  king  Leyr  in  happie  peace  long  raynd. 
But  had  no  issue  male  him  to  succeed. 
But   three   faire   daughters,  which   were   well 

uptraind 
In  all  that  seemed  fitt  for  kingly  seed  ; 
Mongst  whom  his  Realme  he  equally  decreed 
To  have  divided  :  Tho,  when  feeble  age 
Nigh  to  his  utmost  date  he  saw  proceed, 
He  cald  liis  daughters,  and  with  speeches  sage 

Inquyrd,  which  of  them  most  did  love  her  parentage. 


The  eldest  Gonorill  gan  to  protest. 

That  she  much  more  than  her  oivne  life  him  lov'd ; 
And  Regan  greater  love  to  him  profest 
Then  aU  the  world,  whenever  it  were  proov'd  ; 
But  CordeiU  said  she  lov'd  him  as  behoov'd  : 
Whose  simple  answere,  wanting  colours  fayre 
To  paint  it  forth,  him  to  displeasaunce  moov'd. 
That  in  his  crown  he  counted  her  no  hayre,- 

But  twixt  the  otlier  twain  his  Kingdom  whole  did 
shayre. 

XXTX. 

So  wedded  th'  one  to  Maglau  king  of  Scottes, 
And  th'  other  to  the  Icmg  of  Cambria, 
And  twixt  them  shayrd  his  Realme  by  equall  lottos ; 
But,  without  dowre,  the  wise  Cordelia 
Was  sent  to  Aganip  of  Celtica  : 
Then-  aged  syre,  thus  eased  of  his  crowne, 
A  private  hfe  ledd  in  Albania 
With  Gonorill,  long  had  in  great  renowne, 

That  nought  him  griev'd  to  beene  from  rule  deposed 
downe. 

XXX. 

But  true  it  is  that,  when  the  oyle  is  spent. 

The  light  goes  out,  and  weeke  is  throwne  away  ; 

XXIV.  9.  But  rather  &e.]  The  sense  is,  Insomuch  that 
it  might  then  not  so  properly  have  heen  called  "  scuith 
guiridh,"  green  shield j  as  "y  scuith  gogh,"  The  red 
shield.    Church. 

XXVI.  6.  That  to  their  people  wealth  they  forth  do  wellil 
Forth  do  welt,  i.  e.  pour  forth.    Upton. 
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So,  wheniie  had  resignd  his  regiment, 
His  daughter  gan  despise  his  drouping  day. 
And  wearie  wax  of  his  continuall  stay  : 
Tho  to  his  daughter  Regan  he  repayrd, 
Who  liim  at  first  well  used  every  way  ; 
But,  When  of  his  depai'ture  she  despayrd. 
Her  bountie  she  abated,  and  his  cheare  empayrd. 

XXXI. 

The  wretched  man  gan  then  aviso  too  late. 
That  love  is  not  where  most  it  is  profest ; 
Too  truely  tryde  in  his  extremest  state  ! 
At  last,  resolv*d  likewise  to  prove  the  rest. 
He  to  Cordelia  himselfe  addrest, 
Who  with  entyre  affection  him  receav'd, 
As  for  her  syre  and  king  her  seemed  best ; 
And  after  all  an  army  strong  she  leav'd,  [reav'd. 

To  war  on  those  which  him  had  of  his  Kealme  be- 


So  to  his  crowne  she  him  restord  againe  ; 

In  which  he  dyde,  made  ripe  for  death  by  eld. 
And  after  wild  it  should  to  her  remaine  : 
Who  peaceably  the  same  long  time  did  weld, 
And  all  mens  harts  in  dew  obedience  held  ; 
Till  that  her  sisters  children,  woxen  strong, 
Through  proud  ambition  against  her  rebeld. 
And  overcommen  kept  in  prison  long. 

Till  weary  of  that  wretched  fife  herselfe  she  hong. 

xxxin. 

Then  gan  the  bloody  brethren  both  to  raine : 
But  fierce  Cundah  gan  shortly  to  envy 
His  brother  Morgan,  prickt  with  proud  disdaine 
To  have  a  pere  in  part  of  soverainty  ; 
And,  kuidling  coles  of  cruell  enmity, 
Raisd  warre,  and  him  in  batteill  overtlirew : 
Whence  as  he  to  those  woody  hilles  did  fly. 
Which  hight  of  him  Glamorgan,  there  him  slew : 

Then  did  he  raigne  alone,  when  he  none  e(jual  knew. 


His  Sonne  Rivall'  his  dead  rowme  did  supply  ; 
In  whose  sad  time  blood  did  from  heaven  rayne. 
Next  great  Gurgustus,  then  faire  Ccecily, 
In  constant  peace  their  kingdomes  did  contayne. 
After  whom  Lago,  and  Kinmarke  did  rayne. 
Arid  Gorbogud,  till  far  in  years  he  grow : 
Tlien  his  ambitious  sonnes  unto  them  twayne 
Arraught  the  rule,  and  frpm  then*  father  drew  ; 

Stout  Ferrex  and  steme  Porrex  him  in   prison 
threw. 

XXXV. 

But  0  !  the  greedy  thirst  of  royall  crowne. 
That  knowes  no  kinred,  nor  regardes  no  right, 
Stird  Porre.K  up  to  put  his  brother  downe  ; 
Who,  unto  him  assembling  forreigne  might, 
Made  warre  on  him,  and  fell  himselfe  in  fight : 
Whose  death  t'avenge,  his  mother  mercilesse. 
Most  mercilesse  of  women,  Wyden  hight. 
Her  other  sonne  fast  sleeping  did  oppresse, 

And  with  most  cruell  hand  him  murdred  pittilesse. 

XXXVI. 

Here  ended  Brutus  sacred  progeny. 

Which  had  seven  hundred   years  this  scepter 
With  liigh  renowme  and  great  felicity  :      [borne 


XXXI.  Q leav*d,]  Levied,  raised.  Gall,  lever.  ITi'TON. 

xxxlT.  8-    Ajraughtl    Seised.  Fr.  arraclier,  to  snatch 
pr  ivrcst.    Todd. 


The  noble  braunch  from  th'  antique  stoeke  was 

torne 
Through  discord,  and  the  roiall  throne  forlorne. 
Thenceforth  this  Realme  was  into  factions  rent, 
Whilest  each  of  Brutus  boasted  to  be  borne, 
That  in  the  end  was  left  no  moniment 
Of  Brutus,  nor  of  Britons  glorie  auncient. 

XXXVTl. 

Then  up  arose  a  man  of  matchlesse  might, 
And  wondrous  wit  to  menage  high  affayres, 
Who,  stird  -with  pitty  of  the  stressed  pUght 
Of  this  sad  Realme,  cut  into  sondry  shayres 
By  such  as  claymd  themselves  Brutes  rightfuU 
Gathered  the  princes  of  the  people  loose  [hayres. 
To  taken  counsell  of  their  common  cares ; 
Who,  with  his  wisedom  won,  him  streight  did 
choose. 

Their  King,  and  swore  him  fealty  to  win  or  loose. 

xxxviir. 

Then  made  he  head  agamst  his  enimles. 
And  Ymner  slew  of  Logris  miscreate  ; 
Then  Buddoc  and  proud  Stater,  both  allyes. 
This  of  Albany  newly  nominate. 
And  that  of  Cambry  king  confirmed  late, 
He  overthrew  through  his  owne  valiaunce ; 
Whose  countries  he  redus'd  to  quiet  state. 
And  shortly  brought  to  civile  governaunce, 

l\ov/  one,  which  earst  were  many  made  through 
variaunce. 

XXXIX. 

Then  rnade  he  sacred  lawes,  which  some  men  say 
Were  unto  him  reveald  in  vision ; 
By  which  he  freed  the  traveilere  high-way. 
The  churches  part,  and  ploughmans  portion. 
Restraining  stealth  and  strong  extortion ; 
The  gratious  Numa  of  great  Britany : 
For,  till  his  dayes,  the  chiefe  dominion 
By  strength  was  wielded  without  poUicy : 

Therefore  he  first  wore  crowne  of  gold  for  dignity 


Donwallo  dyde,  (for  what  may  live  for  ay  ?) 
And  left  two  sonnes,  of  pearelesse  prowesse  both 
That  sacked  Rome  too  dearely  did  assay, 
The  recompence  of  their  periiired  oth ;     [  wtcUi  ; 
And  ransackt  Greece  wel  tryde,  when  tliey  were 
Besides  subiected  France  and  Germany, 
Which  yet  their  praises  speake,  all  be  they  loth. 
And  inly  tremble  at  the  memory 

Of  Brennus  and  Belinus,  kinges  of  Britany. 


Next  them  did  Gurgunt,  great  Belinus  sonne. 
In  rule  succeede,  and  eke  in  fathers  praise : 
He  Easterland  subdewd,  and  Denmarke  wonne, 
And  of  them  both  did  foy  and  tribute  raise. 
The  which  was  dew  in  his  dead  fathers  dales : 
He  also  gave  to  fugitives  of  Spayne, 
Whom  he  at  sea  found  wandring  from  their  waies, 
A  seate  in  Ireland  safely  to  remayne,       [tayne. 

Which  they  should  hold  of  him  as  subiect  to  Bri- 


After  him  raigned  Guithelme  his  hayre. 
The  iustest  man  and  trewest  in  his  daies, 


xLi.  4. foy]    The  tribute  due  from  suhjecti.     ^n 

Dxpression  borrowed  from  the  old  French.    Homme  de/i'jt 
is  a  vassal,  or  tenant,  that  holds  by  fealty.  Todd. 
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Who  had  to  wife  Dame  Mertia  the  fayre, 
A  woman  worthy  of  immortall  praise. 
Which  for  this  Realme  found  many  goodly  layes, 
And  wholesome  statutes  to  her  husband  brought : 
Her  many  deemd  to  have  beene  of  the  Fayes, 
As  was  Aegerie  that  Numa  tought :        [thought. 
Tliose  yet  of  her  be  Mertian  lawes  both  nam'd  and 

XLIII. 

Her  Sonne  SifiUus  after  her  did  rayne  : 
And  then  Kimanis ;  and  then  Danius : 
Next  whom  Morindus  did  the  crowne  sustayne ; 
Who,  had  he  not  with  wrath  outi'ageous 
And  eruell  rancour  dim'd  his  valorous 
And  mightie  deedes,  should  matched  have  the 
As  well  in  that  same  field  victorious  [best : 

Against  the  forreine  Morands  he  expi-est ; 

Yet  lives  his  memorie,  though  carcas  sleepe  in  rest. 


Five  sonnes  he  left  begotten  of  one  wife, 
All  which  successively  by  turnes  did  rayne  : 
First  Gorboman,  a  man  of  vei'tuous  hfe ; 
Next  Archigald,  who  for  his  proud  disdayne 
Deposed  was  fi'om  princedome  soverayne. 
And  pitteous  Elidure  put  in  his  sted  ; 
Who  shortly  it  to  him  restord  agayne, 
Till  by  his  death  he  it  recovered ; 

But  Peridm-e  and  Vigent  liim  distlironized : 


In  wretched  prison  long  he  did  remaine, 
TiU  they  out-raigned  had  their  utmost  date, 
And  then  therein  reseized  was  againe. 
And  ruled  long  with  honorable  state, 
Till  he  surrendred  realme  and  life  to  fate. 
Then  all  the  sonnes  of  these  five  bretliren  raynd 
By  dew  successe,  and  all  their  nephewes  late  ; 
Even  thrise  eleven  descents  the  crowne  retaynd. 

Till  aged  Hely  by  dew  heritage  it  gaynd. 


He  had  two  sonnes,  whose  eldest,  called  Lud, 
Left  of  his  hfe  most  famous  memory. 
And  endlesse  moniments  of  his  great  good  : 
The  ruin'd  wals  he  did  resedifye 
Of  Troynovant,  gainst  force  of  enimy. 
And  built  that  Gate  which  of  his  name  is  hight. 
By  which  he  lyes  entombed  solemnly  : 
He  left  two  sonnes,  too  yoimg  to  rule  aright. 

Androgens  and  Tenantius,  pictures  of  his  might. 

xLvn. 

Whilst  they  were  young,  Cassibalane  their  eme 
Was  by  the  people  chosen  in  their  sted, 
Who  on  him  tooke  the  roiall  diademe. 
And  goodly  well  long  time  it  governed  ; 
Till  the  prowde  Romanes  him  disquieted. 
And  warUke  Csesar,  tempted  with  the  name 
Of  this  sweet  Island  never  conquered. 
And  envyuig  the  Britons  blazed  fame, 

(0  hideous  himger  of  dominion  !)  hether  came. 

XLn.  5.  layea,]     I,aws,  for  the  rhyme's  sake. 

Church. 

xiv.  3 reseizea]   Had  seisin  or  possession  again  ; 

reinstated  in  his  kingdom.    Upton. 

XLV.  7.  Bp  dew  successo,'i  That  is,  by  due  succession  ; 
in  tkeir  dew  descents-,  as  he  expresses  it,  st.  74.    Church. 

Ibid. nephewes]  Nephews  are  nepotes,  grandsons. 

Jortnw. 

xivil.  1. their  eme]    Theix  uncle.    Chuoch. 


XLvirr. 

Yet  twise  they  were  repulsed  backe  againe. 
And  twise  renforst  backe  to  their  ships  to  fly  ; 
The  whiles  with  blood  they  all  the  shore  did 
And  the  gray  ocean  into  purple  dy  :         [staine, 
Ne  had  they  footing  found  at  last  perdie, 
Had  not  Androgens,  false  to  native  soyle. 
And  envious  of  his  uncles  soveraintie, 
Betrayd  his  comitry  unto  forreine  spoyle.  [foyle  ! 

Nought  els  but  treason  from  the  first  this  laud  did 


So  by  him  Csesar  got  the  victory. 

Through  great  bloodshed  and  many  a  sad  assay 
In  which  himselfe  was  charged  heavily 
Of  hardy  Nennhis,  whom  he  yet  did  slay. 
But  lost  his  swoi'd,  yet  to  be  seene  this  day. 
Thenceforth  this  Land  was  tributarie  made 
T'ambitious  Rome,  and  did  their  rule  obay, 
Till  Arthur  all  that  reckoning  defrayd  :  [swayd. 

Yet  oft  the  Briton  Kings  against  them  strongly 

L. 

Next  him  Tenantius  raignd  ;  then  Kimbeline, 
What  time  th'  Eternall  Lord  in  fleshly  sUme 
Enwombed  was,  from  wretched  Adams  line 
To  purge  away  the  guilt  of  sinful  crime, 
0  ioyous  memoi-ie  of  happy  time. 
That  heavenly  grace  so  plenteously  displayd  ! 
0  too  high  ditty  for  my  simple  rime  ! — 
Soone  after  this  the  Romanes  him  warrayd  ; 

For  that  their  tribute  he  refusd  to  let  be  payd. 

Ll. 

Good  Claudius,  that  next  was  Emperom", 

An  army  brought,  and  with  him  batteile  fought. 
In  which  the  King  was  by  a  treachetour 
Disguised  slaine,  ere  any  thereof  thought  : 
Yet  ceased  not  the  bloody  fight  for  ought : 
For  Arvirage  his  brothers  place  supplyde 
Both  in  his  armes  and  crowne,  and  by  that  draught 
Did  drive  the  Romanes  to  the  weaker  syde, 

That  they  to  peace  agreed.     So  all  was  pacifyde. 


Was  never  King  more  highly  magnifide, 

Nor  dredd  of  Romanes,  then  was  Arvirage  ; 
For  which  the  Emperour  to  him  allide 
His  daughter  Genuiss'  in  maiTiage  : 
Yet  shortly  he  renomist  the  vassallage 
Of  Rome  againe,  who  hether  hastly  sent 
Vespasian,  that  with  great  spoile  and  rage 
Forwasted  all,  till  Genuissa  gent 

Persuaded  him  to  ceasse,  and  her  lord  to  relent. 


He  dide  ;  and  him  succeded  Marius, 
Who  ioyd  his  dayes  in  great  tranquillity. 
Then  Coyll  ;  and  after  him  good  Lucius, 
That  first  received  Christianity, 
The  sacred  pledge  of  Christes  Evangely. 
Yet  true  it  is,  that  long  before  that  day 


XLvnr.  2. renforsf]  So  all  the  editions.  I  think  it 

should  he  en/orst,  i.  e.  forced,  obliged.    Church. 

XLvin.  9- ■ — foyle  .']    Foil  here  signifies  to  defeat  or 

conquer,  as  it  also  signifies,  in  F,  Q.  v.  xi.  33,  and  in  other 
places.    Todd. 

11.7. tt/  that  draught]  That  is,  by  that  resem- 
blance, by  the  stratagem  of  putting  on  his  Brother's  armour. 
Church. 
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Hither  came  loseph  of  Arimathy,  [say,) 

Who  brought  with  him  the  Holy  Grayle,  (they 

Ani  preaeht  the  truth  ;  but  since  it  greatly  did 


This  good  King  shortly  without  issew  dide, 
Whereof  great  trouble  in  the  Kingdome  grew. 
That  did  herselfe  in  sondry  parts  divide, 
And  with  her  powre  her  owne  selfe  orerthrew, 
Whilest  Romanes  daily  did  the  weake  subdew : 
Which  seeing,  stout  Bunduca  up  arose, 
And  taking  armes  the  Britons  to  her  drew  ; 
With  whom  she  marched  straight  against  her  foes. 

And  them  unwares  besides  the  Seveme  did  enclose, 

LV. 

There  she  with  them  a  cruell  batteill  tryde. 
Not  with  so  good  suocesse  as  shee  deserv'd ; 
By  reason  tlrat  the  oaptaines  on  her  syde. 
Corrupted  by  Paulinus,  from  her  swerv'd : 
Yet  such,  as  were  through  former  flight  preserv'd. 
Gathering  againe,  her  host  she  did  renew. 
And  with  fresh  corage  on  the  victor  servd : 
But  being  all  defeated,  save  a  few. 

Rather  than  fly,  or  be  captiv'd,  herselfe  she  slew. 

Lvr. 
0  famous  moniment  of  womens  prayse ! 

Matchable  either  to  Semu'amis, 

Whom  Antique  history  so  high  doth  rayse. 

Or  to  Hypsiphil',  or  to  Thomiris : 

Her  host  two  hundred  thousand  numbred  is ; 

Who,  whiles  good  fortune  favoured  her  might. 

Triumphed  oft  against  her  enemis ; 

And  yet,  though  overcome  in  haplesse  fight, 
Shee  triumphed  on  death,  in  enemies  despight. 

Lvir. 
Her  reliques  Fulgent  having  gathered. 

Fought  with  Severus,  and  him  overthrew  ; 

Yet  in  the  chace  was  slaine  of  them  that  fled  ; 

So  made  them  victors  whome  he  did  subdew. 

Then  gan  Carausius  tirannize  anew. 

And  gainst  the  Romanes  bent  their  proper  powre ; 

But  him  AUectus  treacherously  slew. 

And  tooke  on  liim  the  robe  of  Emperoure : 
Nath'lesse  the  same  enioyed  but  short  happy  howre  •- 

LVin. 

For  Asclepiodate  him  overcame. 

And  left  inglorious  on  the  vanquisht  playne. 
Without  or  robe  or  rag  to  hide  his  shame : 
Then  afterwards  he  in  his  stead  did  raigne ; 
But  shortly  was  by  Coyll  in  batteill  slaine : 
Who  after  long  debate,  since  Lucies  tyme. 
Was  of  the  Britons  first  crownd  Soveraine : 
Then  gan  this  Realme  renew  her  passed  prime : 

He  of  his  name  Coylehester  built  of  stone  and  lime. 

LIX. 

Which  when  the  Romanes  heard,  they  hether  sent 
Constantius,  a  man  of  mickle  might. 
With  whome  King  Coyll  made  an  agreement. 
And  to  him  gave  for  wife  his  daughter  bright, 
Fayre  Helena,  the  fairest  living  vright. 
Who  in  all  godly  thewes  and  goodly  praise 
Did  far  excell,  but  was  most  famous  hight 
For  skil  in  musicke  of  all  in  her  dales. 

As  well  in  curious  instraments  as  cunning  laies : 


-besides]  Near.    Chukch. 


Of  whome  de  did  great  Constantine  begett. 
Who  afterward  was  emperour  of  Rome ; 
To  which  whiles  absent  he  his  mind  did  sett, 
Octavius  here  lept  into  his  roome, 
And  it  usurped  by  uniighteous  doome : 
But  he  his  title  iustifide  by  might. 
Slaying  Traheme,  and  having  overcome 
The  Romane  legion  in  dreadfull  fight : 

So  settled  he  his  kingdome,  and  confirmd  his  right : 

Lxr. 

But,  wanting  yssew  male,  his  daughter  deare 
He  gave  in  wedlocks  to  Maximian, 
And  him  with  her  made  of  his  Idngdome  heyre. 
Who  soone  by  meanes  thereof  the  Empire  wan, 
Till  murdred  by  the  freends  of  Gratian. 
Then  gan  the  Hunnes  and  Picts  invade  tliis  Land, 
Dming  the  raigne  of  Maximinian  ; 
Who  dying  left  none  heire  them  to  withstand  ; 

But  that  they  overran  all  parts  with  easy  hand. 

LXIT. 

The  weary  Britons,  whose  war-hable  youth 
Was  by  Maximian  lately  ledd  away. 
With  wretched  miseryes  and  woefull  ruth 
Were  to  those  Pagans  made  an  open  pray. 
And  daily  spectacle  of  sad  decay :  [yeares 

Whome  Romane  warres,  wliich  now  fowr  hundred 
And  more  had  wasted,  could  no  whit  dismay ; 
Til,  by  consent  of  Commons  and  of  Peares, 

They  crownd  the  second  Constantine  with  ioyous 
teares : 

Lxrrr. 

Who  having  oft  in  batteill  vanquished 

Those  spoylefull  Picts,  and  swarming  Easterlings, 
Long  time  in  peace  his  Realme  established. 
Yet  oft  annoyd  with  sondry  bordragings 
Of  neighbour  Scots,  and  forrein  scatterlings 
With  which  the  world  did  in  those  dayes  abound : 
Which  to  outbarre,  with  painefull  pyonings 
From  sea  to  sea  he  heapt  a  mighty  mound, 

Which  from  Alcluid  to  Panwelt  did  that  border 
bownd. 

LXIV. 

Three  sonnes  he  dying  left,  all  under  age  ; 
By  meanes  whereof  their  imcle  Vortigere 
Usurpt  the  crowne  during  their  pupillage  ; 
Which  th'  infants  tutors  gathering  to  feare. 
Them  closely  into  Armorick  did  beare : 
For  dread  of  whom,  and  for  those  Picts  annoyes. 
He  sent  to  Germany  straunge  aid  to  reare  ; 
From  whence  eflsoones  arrived  here  three  hoyea 

Of  Saxons,  whom  he  for  his  safety  imployes. 

LXV. 

Two  brethren  were  their  capitayns,  which  hight 
Hengist  and  Horsus,  well  approv'd  in  warre. 
And  both  of  them  men  of  renowmed  might ; 
Who  making  vantage  of  their  civile  iarre. 
And  of  those  forreyners  which  came  from  farre, 

Lxin.  4. bordragings]  Bordraginfr  is  an  incursion 

on  the  borders  or  marches  of  a  country.  Todd. 

Lxiir.  5. scatterlings]  Scattered  or  dispersed  rovers 

or  ravagers.   Upton. 

Lxiii.  7.  pyonings]   Works  of  pioneers :  military 

works  raised  by  pioneers.   Upton. 

Lxrv,  4. gathering  to  feare;]  Gathering  to  feare  i^ 

fearing  the  usurpation  of  Vortigere.    Church. 

Lxrv.  7- straunge  aid  to  reare  ,•]    To  hire  foreign 

troops.    Church. 
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Grew  great,  and  got  large  portions  of  land, 
That  in  the  Realme  ere  long  they  stronger  ari'e 
Then  they  which  sought  at  fii-st  their  helping 
hand. 
And  Vortiger  enforst  the  Kingdome  to  aband. 

LXV[. 

But,  by  tlie  helpe  of  Vortimere  his  Sonne, 
He  is  againe  imto  his  rule  restord ; 
And  Hengist,  seeming  sad  for  that  was  doune, 
Received  is  to  grace  and  new  accord,        [word. 
Through  liis  farre  daughters  face  and  flattring 
Soone  after  which,  three  hundred  lords  he  slew 
Of  British  blood,  all  sitting  at  his  bord ; 
Whose  dolefull  moniments  who  Ust  to  rew, 

Th'   etemall  marks  of  treason  may  at  Stonheng 


By  this  the  sonnes  of  Constantine,  which  fled, 
Ambrose  and  Uther,  did  ripe  yeares  attayne. 
And,  here  arriving,  strongly  challenged 
The  crowne  which  Vortiger  did  long  detayne : 
Who,  flying  from  his  guilt,  by  them  was  slayne  ; 
And  Hengist  eke  soone   brought  to  slmmefull 

death. 
Thenceforth  Aurelius  peaceably  did  rayne, 
Tin  that  through  poyson  stopped  was  his  breath ; 

So  now  entombed  lies  at  Stoneheng  by  the  heath. 


After  him  Uther,  which  Pendragon  hight, 
Succeeding — There  abruptly  it  did  end. 
Without  full  point,  or  other  cesure  right  ; 
As  if  the  rest  some  wicked  hand  did  rend. 
Or  th'  author  selfe  could  not  at  least  attend 
To  finish  it :  that  so  untimely  breach 
The  Prince  himselfe  halfe  seemed  to  offend  ; 
Yet  secret  pleasure  did  offence  empeach. 

And  wonder  of  antiquity  long  stopt  his  speach. 

LXIX. 

At  last,  quite  ravisht  with  delight  to  heare 

The  royaU  ofspring  of  hia  native  land,       [deare 
Cryde  out ;  "  Deare  Countrey  !     0  how  dearely 
Ought  thy  remembraunce  and  perpetuaU  band 
Be  to  thy  foster  childe,  that  from  thy  hand 
Did  commun  breath  and  nouriture  receave  ! 
How  brutish  is  it  not  to  xmderstand 
How  much  to  Her  we  owe,  that  all  us  gave  ; 

That  gave  unto  us  all  whatever  good  we  have  ! " 


But  Guyon  all  this  whUe  liis  booke  did  read, 
Ne  yet  has  ended  :  for  it  was  a  great 
And  ample  volume,  that  doth  far  excead 
My  leasure  so  long  leaves  here  to  repeat : 
It  told  how  first  Prometheus  did  create 
A  man,  of  many  parts  from  beasts  deryv'd. 
And  then  stole  fire  from  heven  to  animate 
His  worke,  for  which  he  was  by  love  depryv'd 

'Of  life  himselfe,  and  hart-strings  of  an  aegle  ryv'd. 


That  man  so  made  he  called  Elfe,  to  weet 
Quick,  the  first  author  of  all  Elfin  kynd  ; 
Who,  wandring  through  the  world  with  wearie 
Did  in  the  gardins  of  Adonis  fynd  [feet, 

A  goodly  creature,  whom  he  deemd  in  mynd 


■  empeach,J  Hinder.  Fr.  emp^cher.  TonD. 


To  be  no  earthly  wight,  but  either  spright, 
Or  angell,  th'  authour  of  all  woman  k}'nd  ; 
Therefore  a  Fay  he  her  according  hight, 
Of  whom  all  Faryes  spring,  and  fetch  their  Ugnage 
right. 

LXXII. 

Of  these  a  mighty  people  shortly  grew, 

And  puissant  kinges  which  all  the  world  warrayd, 
And  to  themselves  all  nations  did  subdew  : 
The  first  and  eldest,  which  that  scepter  swayd. 
Was  Elfiu  ;  him  all  India  obayd, 
And  all  that  now  America  men  call  ; 
Next  him  was  noble  Elfinan,  who  laid 
Cleopolis  foimdation  first  of  all : 

But  Eltiline  enclosd  it  with  a  golden  wall. 

Lxxni. 

His  Sonne  was  Elfinell,  who  overcame 
The  wicked  Gobbelines  in  bloody  field  : 
But  Elfant  was  of  most  renowmed  fame. 
Who  all  of  christall  did  Panthea  build  : 
Then  Elfar,  who  two  brethren  gyauntes  Idld, 
The  one  of  which  had  two  heades,  th'  other  three ; 
Then  Elfinor,  who  was  in  magick  skild  ; 
He  built  by  art  upon  the  glassy  see 

A  bridge  of  bras,  whose  sound  hevens  ■tliuiidei 
seem'd  to  be. 

LXXIV. 

He  left  three  sonnes,  the  which  in  order  raynd, 
And  all  their  ofspring,  in  their  dew  descents  ; 
Even  seven  hundi'ed  princes,  which  maintaynd 
Witli  mightie  deedes  their  sondry  governments 
That  were  too  long  their  infinite  contents 
Here  to  record,  ne  much  materiall  : 
Yet  should  they  be  most  famous  moniments. 
And  brave  ensample,  both  of  martiall 

And  civil  rule,  to  Itinges  and  states  impei'iall. 


After  all  these  Elficleos  did  rayne. 
The  wise  Elficleos  in  great  maiestie. 
Who  mightily  that  scepter  did  sustayne, 
And  with  rich  spoyles  and  famous  victorie 
Did  high  advauuce  the  crowne  of  Faery  : 
He  left  two  sonnes,  of  which  faire  Elferon, 
The  eldest  brother,  did  untimely  dy  ; 
Whose  emptie  place  the  mightie  Oberon 

Doubly  supplide,  m  spousaU  and  dominion. 

LXXVI. 

Great  was  his  power  and  glorie  over  all 

Wliich,  him  before,  that  sacred  seate  did  fill. 
That  yet  remaines  his  wide  menioriall : 
He  dying  left  the  fairest  Tanaquill, 
Him  to  succeede  therein,  by  his  last  will : 
Fairer  and  nobler  Uveth  none  tins  howre, 
Ne  like  in  grace,  ne  like  in  learned  skill  ; 
Therefore  they  Glorian  call  that  glorious  flowre  : 

Long  mayst  thou,  Glorian,  live  m  glory  and  great 
powre  ! 

LXXVTI. 

Beguyld  thus  with  dehght  of  novelties, 
And  naturaU  desire  of  Countryes  state. 
So  long  they  redd  in  those  antiquities, 
That  how  the  time  was  fled  they  quite  forgate  ; 
Till  gentle  Alma,  seeing  it  so  late. 
Perforce  their  studies  broke,  and  them  besought 
To  thinke  how  supper  did  them  long  awaite  : 
Sohalfeunwilling  from  their  bookes  them  brought. 

And  fayrely  feasted  as  so  noble  Knightes  she  ought. 
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The  Enimiea  of  Temperaunce 
Besiege  her  dwelling  place; 

Prince  Arthure  them  repelles,  and  fowle 
Maleger  doth  deface. 


What  warre  so  cruel,  or  what  siege  so  sore. 
As  that,  which  strong  Affections  doe  apply 
Against  the  forte  of  Reason  evermore, 
To  bring  the  sowle  into  captivity  ! 
Their  force  is  fiercer  through  infirmity 
Of  the  fraile  flesh,  relenting  to  their  rage  ; 
And  exercise  most  bitter  tyranny 
Upon  the  partes,  brought  into  their  bondage  : 

No  wretchedjiesse  is  lilte  to  sinfull  vellenage. 

II. 

But  in  a  body  which  dotli  freely  yeeld 
His  partes  to  Reasons  rule  obedient. 
And  letteth  Her  that  ought  the  scepter  weeld. 
All  happy  peace  and  goodly  government 
Is  setled  there  in  sure  establisliment. 
There  Alma,  like  a  Virgin  Queene  most  bright, 
Dotli  florish  in  all  beautie  excellent  ; 
And  to  her  guestes  doth  bounteous  banket  dight, 

Attempred  goodly  well  for  health  and  for  delight. 

ITI. 

Early,  before  the  Mome  with  cremosin  ray 
The  windowes  of  bright  heaven  opened  had, 
Through  which  into  the  world  the  dawning  Day 
Might  looke,  that  maketh  every  creature  glad. 
Uprose  Sir  Guyon  in  bright  armour  clad. 
And  to  his  purposd  ioumey  him  prepar'd  : 
With  him  the  Palmer  eke  in  habit  sad 
Himselfe  addrest  to  that  adventure  hard : 

So  to  the  rivers  syde  they  both  together  far'd  : 

JV, 

Where  them  awaited  ready  at  the  ford 
The  Ferriman,  as  Alma  had  behight. 
With  his  well-rigged  bote  :  They  goe  abord. 
And  he  eftsoones  gan  launch  his  barke  forthright. 
Ere  long  they  rowed  were  quite  out  of  sight, 
And  fast  the  land  behynd  them  fled  away. 
But  let  them  pas,  whiles  winde  and  wether  right 
Doe  servetheir  turnes  :  here  I  a  wliile  must  stay. 

To  see  a  cruell  fight  doen  by  the  Prince  tliis  day. 

V. 

For,  all  so  soone  as  Guyon  thence  was  gon 
Upon  his  voyage  with  his  trustie  Guyde, 
That  wicked  band  of  Villeins  fresh  begon 
That  Castle  to  assaile  on  every  side. 
And  lay  strong  siege  about  it  far  and  wyde. 
So  huge  and  infinite  their  numbers  were. 
That  all  the  land  they  under  them  did  hyde  ; 
So  fowle  and  ugly,  that  exceeding  ffeare 

Their  visages  imprest,  when  they  approched  neare. 

VI. 

Them  in  twelve  Troupes  their  Captein  did  dispart. 
And  round  about  in  fittest  steades  did  place, 
Where  each  might  best  offend  his  proper  part. 
And  liis  contriiry  obiect  most  deface. 
As  every  one  seem'd  meetest  in  that  cace. 
Seven  of  the  same  against  the  Castle-Gate 


J.  9.  . vellenage.]  Servitude,  old  Fr.  any  base  or 

servile  tenure.    Todd. 


In  strong  entrenchments  he  did  closely  place, 

Which  with  incessaunt  force  and  endlesse  hate 

They  battred  day  and  night,  and  entraunce  did  awate. 

vir. 

The  other  Five  five  sondry  wayes  he  sett 
Against  the  five  great  Bulwarkes  of  that  pyle, 
And  unto  each  a  Bulwarke  did  arrett, 
T'  assayle  with  open  force  or  hidden  guyle. 
In  hope  thereof  to  wia  victorious  spoUe. 
They  aU  that  charge  did  fervently  apply 
With  greedie  maUce  and  importune  toyle, 
And  planted  there  their  huge  artillery. 

With  which  they  dayly  made  most  dreadfull  battery. 

VIII. 

The  first  Troupe  was  a  monstrous  rablement 
Of  fowle  misshapen  wightes,  of  which  some  were 
Headed  like  owles,  with  beckes  uncomely  bent ; 
Others  hke  dogs  ;  others  like  gryphons  dreare  ; 
And  some  had  wings,  and  some  had  clawes  to 
And  every  one  of  them  had  lynces  eyes  ;  [teare  j 
And  every  one  did  how  and  arrowes  beare  : 
All  those  were  lawlesse  Lustes,  corrupt  Envies, 

And  covetous  Aspects,  all  cruel  enimyes. 

IX. 

Those  same  against  tbe  Bulwarke  of  the  Sight 
Did  lay  strong  siege  and  battailous  assault, 
Ne  once  did  yield  it  respitt  day  nor  night ; 
But  soone  as  Titan  gan  his  head  exault. 
And  soone  againe  as  he  his  hght  withhault. 
Their  wicked  engins  they  against  it  bent ; 
That  is,  each  thing  by  which  the  eyes  may  fault : 
But  two  then  all  more  huge  and  violent, 

Beautie  and  Money,  they  that  Bulwarke  sorely  rent. 

X. 
The  second  Bulwarke  was  the  Hearing  Sence, 
Gainst  which  the   second  Troupe  dessignment 

makes ; 
Deformed  creatures,  in  straunge  difference : 
Some  having  headslilcehart3,sornelike  to  snakes. 
Some  Uke  wild  bores  late  rouzd  out  of  the  brakes : 
Slaunderous  Reproches,  and  fowle  Infamies, 
Leasinges,     Backbytinges,    and     vain-glorious 

Crakes, 
Bad  Coimsels,  Prayses,  and  false  Flatteries : 
All  those  against  that  Fort  did  bend  their  batteries. 

XI. 

Likewise  that  same  third  Fort,  that  is  the  Smell, 
Of  that  third  Troupe  was  cruelly  assayd ; 
Whose  hideous  shapes>vere  li  ke  to  feendes  of  hell, 
Some  Uke  to  houndes,some  hke  to  apes,  dismay  d ; 
Some,  hke  to  puttockes,  all  in  plumes  arayd  ; 
AU  shap't  according  their  conditions  : 


VII.  3. arrett,]  Appoint,  or  assign.  The  poet  often 

uses  the  word  in  this  sense.    Todd. 
vn.  6.  apply]  Mind,  observe.    Todd. 

IX.  7-  That  is,  each  thing  by  which  the  eyes  may 
fault :]  Their  wicked  engines,  meaning  each  thing  by  which 
the  eyes  may  offend,  or  be  in  fault.  The  substantive  is 
changed  into  a  verb.    Upton. 

X.  7. Crakes,]    Boastings.    To  crack,  is  still  used 

in  the  Korth  of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  for  to  brag  or 
boast.    Todd. 

XI.  4. dismayd;]    Dismayed  is  frightened.    But  I 

can  hardly  think  that  Spenser  uses  it  here  in  that  sense. 
Possibly  by  dismayed  or  dismad  he  means  ugly,  ill-shaped, 
in  French  malfait*    Jortin. 
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For  by  those  ugly  formes,  weren  pourtrayd 
Foolish  Delights,  and  fond  Abusions, 
Which  doe  that  Sence  besiege  with  hght  illusions. 

xir. 

And  that  fourth  Band  which  crueU  battry  bent 
Against  the  fom'th  Bulvvarke,  tliat  is  the  Taste, 
Was,  as  the  rest,  a  grysie  rablement ; 
Some  mouth'd  like  greedy  oystriges  ;  some  faste 
Like  loathly  toades  ;  some  fashioned  in  the  waste 
Like  swuie  :  for  so  deformd  is  Luxury, 
Surfeat,  Misdiet,  and  unthriftie  Waste, 
Vaine  Feastes,  and  ydle  Superfluity  : 

All  those  this  Sences  Fort  assayle  incessantly. 


But  tlie  fift  Troupe,  most  horrible  of  hew 
And  force  of  force,  is  dreadfuU  to  report ; 
For  some  Uke  snailes,some  did  like  spyders  shew. 
And  some  like  ugly  urchins  thick  and  short : 
Cruelly  they  assayled  that  fift  Fort, 
Armed  with  dartes  of  seusuall  DeUght, 
With  stinges  of  eamall  Lust,  and  strong  effdrt 
Of  feeMng  Pleasures,  mth  which  day  and  night 

Against  that  same  fift  Bulwarke  they   continued 
fight. 

XIV. 

Thus  these  twelve  Troupes  with  dreadfull  puis- 
saunce 
Against  that  Castle  restlesse  siege  did  lay. 
And  evermore  their  liideous  ordinaunce 
Upon  the  Bulwarkes  cruelly  did  play, 
That  now  it  gan  to  threaten  neare  decay : 
And  evermore  their  wicked  Capitayn 
Provoked  them  the  breaches  to  assay,       [gayn. 
Sometimes  with  threats,  sometimes  with  hope  of 

Which  by  the  ransack  of  that  Peece  they  should 
attayn. 

XV. 

On  th'  otlier  syde,  th'  assieged  Castles  Ward 
Their  stedfast  stonds  did  mightily  maintaine. 
And  many  bold  repulse  and  many  hard  [payne, 
Atchievement  wrought,  with    perill    and   with 
That  goodly  Frame  from  ruine  to  sustaine  : 
And  tiiose  two  brethren  Gyauntes  did  defend 
The  walles  so  stoutly  with  their  sturdie  mayne, 
lliat  never  entraxmce  any  durst  pretend. 

But  they  to  direfull  death  their  groning  ghosts  did 
send. 

xvr. 

The  noble  virgin,  Ladie  of  the  place. 

Was  much  dismayed  with  that  dreadful  sight, 
(For  never  was  she  in  so  evill  eace,) 
TiU  that  the  Prince,  seeing  her  wofull  pHght, 
Gan  her  recomfort  from  so  sad  affright, 
Offring  his  service  and  his  dearest  life 
For  her  defence  against  that  Carle  to  fight, 
Wliich  was  their  Chiefe  and  th'  authour  of  that 
strife  : 

She  him  remercied  as  the  patrone  of  her  life. 


XII.  4. faste]    J^aced,  having  faces.    Chukch. 

xni.  4 urchins]    Hedge-hogs,  which  malie  indeed 

a  considerable  figure  in  the  demonologick  system.    Todd. 

xiv.  9. that  Peece]  Peece  is  often  used  by  Spenser 

for  castle'    Todd. 

XV.  1. Ward]    Tfte.CMOi-ds,  or  garrison.  Todd. 

XV.  6.  those  two    brethren     Gyavnles}     Prince 

Arthur,  and  his  Squire  Tijnias ;  giants  in  prowess  and 
in  courage.  Upton, 

XVI. ». remeroiedT    Thanked.    Fr.    Church. 


Eftsoones  himselfe  in  glitterand  armes  he  dight. 
And  his  well  proved  weapons  to  him  hent ; 
So  taking  coui'teous  cong6,  he  behight 
Those  gates  to  be  unbar'd,  and  forth  he  went. 
Fayre  mote  he  thee,  the  prowest  and  most  gent, 
That  ever  brandished  bright  Steele  on  hye  1 
Whom  soone  as  that  unruly  rablement 
With  his  gay  SqujTe  issewing  did  espye, 

Theyreard  a  most  outrageous  dreadfull  yelling  cry  : 

XVIII. 

And  therewithall  attonce  at  him  let  fly 

Then-  fluttring  arrowes,  thicke  as  flakes  of  snow, 
And  round  about  him  flocke  impetuously. 
Like  a  great  water-flood,  that  tombling  low 
From  the  high  mountaines,  threates  to  overflow 
With  suddein  fury  aU  the  fertile  playne, 
And  the  sad  husbandmans  long  hope  doth  throw 
Adowne  the  streame,  and  all  his  vowes  make 
vayne  ; 

Nor  bounds  nor  banks  his  headlong  ruine  may 
sustayne. 

XIX. 

Upon  his  shield  there  heaped  hayle  he  bore. 
And  with  his  sword  disperst  the  raskall  flockes. 
Which  fled  asonder,  and  him  fell  before  ; 
As  withered  leaves  drop  from  their  dryed  stockes, 
When  the  wroth  western  wind  does  reave  their 

locks : 
And  underneath  him  his  courageous  steed, 
ThefierceSpumador,trode  them  downehke  docks; 
The  fierce  Spumador  borne  of  heavenly  seed  ; 

Such  as  Laomedon  of  Pho3bus  race  did  breed. 


Which  suddeine  horrour  and  confused  cry 

When  as  their  Capteine  heard,  in  haste  he  yode 
The  cause  to  weet,  and  fault  to  remedy  : 
Upon  a  tygre  swift  and  fierce  he  rode. 
That  as  the  winde  ran  underneath  his  lode. 
Whiles  his  long  legs  nigh  raught  unto  the  ground  : 
Full  large  he  was  of  limbe,  and  shoulders  brode  ; 
But  of  such  subtile  substance  and  unsound. 

That  like  a  ghost  he  seem'd  whose  grave-clothes 
were  unbound  : 


And  in  his  hand  a  bended  bow  was  scene. 
And  many  arrowes  under  his  right  side, 
AU  deadly  daungerous,  all  cruell  keene. 
Headed  with  flint,  and  fethers  bloody  dide  ; 
Such  as  the  Indians  m  their  quivers  hide  : 
Those  could  he  well  direct  and  streight  as  line. 
And  bid  them  strike  the  marke  which  he  had 

eyde  ; 
Ne  was  there  salve,  ne  was  there  medicine. 

That  mote  recure  their  wounds ;  so  inly  they  did  tine. 

XXII. 

As  pale  and  wan  as  ashes  was  his  looke  ; 
His  body  leane  and  meagre  as  a  rake  ; 
And  skin  all  withered  Uke  a  dryed  rooke  ; 
Thereto  as  cold  and  drery  as  a  snake  ; 


xvir.  3.  behight]    Commanded.     Todd. 

xvii.  5.  Fapre  mote  he  thee,]  Thrive,  prosper.    TJpton. 

Ibid. gent,]    Gent  is  a  frequent  epithet,  in  the 

old  romances,  as  applied  to  ladies.    Todd. 

xxi.  9. tine.]  Injlame,  rage,  Anglo-Sax,  ccnBau 

accendere.  Upton. 
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That  seemd  to  tremble  evermore  and  quake  : 
All  in  a  canvas  thin  he  was  bedight. 
And  girded  with  a  belt  of  twisted  brake  : 
Upon  his  head  he  wore  an  helmet  hght, 

Made  of  a  dead  mans  skull,  that  seemd  a  ghastly 
sight : 

xxrii. 

Maleger  was  liis  name  :    And  after  him 

There  foUow'd  fast  at  hand  two  wicked  Hags, 
With  hoary  lockes  all  loose,  and  visage  grim ; 
Their  feet  unshod,  their  bodies  wrapt  in  rags. 
And. both  as  swift  on  foot  as  chased  stags  ; 
And  yet  the  one  her  other  legge  had  lame. 
Which  with  a  staffe  all  full  of  Utle  snags 
She  did  support,  and  Impotence  her  name  : 

Butth'otherwas  Impatience  armd  with  raging  flame. 


Sooue  as  the  Carle  from  far  the  Prince  espyde 
Glistring  in  armes  and  warlike  ornament. 
His  beast  he  felly  prickt  on  either  syde. 
And  his  mischievous  bow  full  readie  bent. 
With  which  at  him  a  cruell  shaft  he  sent : 
But  he  was  warie,  and  it  warded  well 
Upon  his  shield,  that  it  no  further  went. 
But  to  the  ground  the  idle  quarrell  fell : 

Then  he  another  and  another  did  expell. 


Which  to  prevent,  the  Prince  his  mortall  speare 
Soone  to  him  raught,  and  fierce  at  him  did  ride, 
To  be  avenged  of  that  shot  whyleare  : 
But  he  was  not  so  hardy  to  abide 
That  bitter  stownd,  but,  turning  quicke  aside 
His  light-foot  beast,  fled  fast  away  for  feare  : 
Whom  to  poursue,  the  Infant  after  hide 
So  fast  as  his  good  com-ser  could  him  beare  ; 

But  labour  lost  it  was  to  weene  approch  him  neare. 


Far  as  the  winged  wind  Ins  tigre  fled. 

That  vew  of  eye  could  scarse  him  overtake, 
Ne  scarse  his  feet  on  ground  were  seene  to  tred  ; 
Through  hilsaud  dales  he  speedy  way  did  make, 
Ne  hedge  ne  ditch  his  readie  passage  brake. 
And  in  his  flight  the  ViUeine  tum'd  his  face 
(As  wonts  the  Tartar  by  the  Caspian  lake, 
Whenas  the  Russian  hira  in  fight  does  chace,) 

Unto  his  tygres  taile,  and  shot  at  him  apace. 

xxvrr. 

Apace  he  shot,  and  yet  he  fled  apace. 

Still  as  the  greedy  Knight  nigh  to  him  drew  ; 

And  oftentimes  he  would  relent  his  pace, 

That  him  his  foe  more  fiercely  should  poursew  : 

But,  when  his  uncouth  manner  he  did  vew. 

He  gan  avize  to  follow  him  no  more. 

But  keepe  his  standing,  and  his  shaftes  eschew, 

Untill  he  quite  had  spent  his  perlous  store. 

And  then  assayle  him  fresh,  ere  he  could  shift  for 
more. 

xxviir. 

But  that  lame  Hag,  still  as  abroad  he  strew 
His  wicked  arrowes,  gathered  them  againe. 
And  to  him  brought,  fresh  batteill  to  renew  ; 
Which  he  espying  cast  her  to  restraine 


-  her  other  legge.'}    Tliat  is,  her  le/l  leg. 


xxru.  6— 
Upton. 

XXIV.  8 quarrell]  ¥r.  Carreau,  or  Quar'rea:(, 

short  thick  square  dart  shot  out  of  cross-hows.  Church. 


From  yielding  succour  to  that  cursed  Swaine, 
And  her  attaching  thought  her  hands  to  tje  ; 
But,  soone  as  him  dismounted  on  the  plaine 
That  other  Hag  did  far  away  espye 
Binding  her  Sister,  she  to  him  ran  hastily  ; 


And  catching  hold  of  him,  as  do^vne  he  lent, 
Him  backeward  overthrew,  and  downehim  stayd 
With  their  rude  handes  and  gryesly  graplement ; 
TUl  that  the  Villein,  comming  to  their  ayd. 
Upon  him  fell,  and  lode  upon  him  layd : 
Full  Utle  wanted,  but  he  had  him  slaine. 
And  of  the  battell  balefuU  end  had  made. 
Had  not  his  gentle  Squire  beheld  his  paine. 

And  commen  to  his  reskew  ere  his  bitter  bane. 


So  greatest  and  most  glorious  thing  on  ground 
May  often  need  the  helpe  of  weaker  hand  ; 
So  feeble  is  mans  state,  and  Ufe  unsound, 
That  m  assuraunee  it  may  never  stand. 
Till  it  dissolved  be  from  earthly  band ! 
Proofe  be  thou.  Prince,  the  prowest  man  alyve. 
And  noblest  borne  of  all  hi  Briton  land  ; 
Yet  thee  fierce  Fortune  did  so  nearely  drive. 

That,  had  not  Grace  thee  blest,  thou  shouldest  not 


The  Squyre  arriving,  fiercely  in  his  armes 

Snatoht  first  the  one,  and  then  the  other  Jade, 
His  chiefest  letts  and  authors  of  his  harmes, 
And  them  perforce  withheld  with  threatned  blade. 
Least  that  his  Lord  they  should  behinde  invade  ; 
The  whiles  the  Prince,  prickt  with  reprochful 

shame. 
As  one  awakte  out  of  long  slombring  shade, 
Bevivyng  thought  of  glory  and  of  fame. 

United  all  his  powres  to  purge  himselfe  from  blame. 

xxxrr. 

Like  as  a  fire,  the  which  in  hollow  cave 

Hath  long  bene  underkept  and  down  supprest. 
With  murmurous  disdayne  doth  inly  rave. 
And  grudge,  in  so  streight  prison  to  be  prest. 
At  last  breakes  forth  with  furious  unrest. 
And  strives  to  mount  unto  his  native  seat ; 
AH  that  did  earst  it  hhider  and  molest, 
Yt  now  devoures  with  flames  and  scorching  heat, 

And  carries  into  smoake  with  rage  and  horror  great; 


So  mightely  the  Briton  Prince  him  rouzd 

Out  of  his  holde,  and  broke  his  caytive  bands  ; 
And  as  a  beare,  whom  angry  curres  have  touzd, 
Having  ofF-shakt  them  and  escapt  their  hands, 
Becomes  more  fell,  and  all  that  him  withstands 
Treads  down  and  o  verthrowes.  Now  had  the  Carle 
Alighted  from  his  tigre,  and  his  hands 
Discharged  of  his  bow  and  deadly  quar'le. 

To  seize  upon  his  foe  flatt  lying  on  the  marie. 

XXX  rv. 

Which  now  him  tumd  to  disa vantage  deare  : 
For  neither  can  he  fly,  nor  other  harme, 


xxxui.  8. quar'le,]    Quarrell,  as  before,  in  st.  24 

Church. 

xxxiv.  2. nor  other  harme,"]    That  is,  otherwite 

Upton. 
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But  trust  unto  his  strength  and  manhood  meare, 
Sith  now  he  is  far  from  his  monstrous  swarme, 
And  of  liis  weapons  did  liimselfe  disarme. 
The  Knight,  yet  wrothfull  for  liis  late  disgrace, 
Fiercely  advaunst  his  valorous  right  ai'me. 
And  him  so  sore  smott  with  his  yron  mace, 
That  groveling  to  the  ground  he  fell,  and  fild  his  place. 

XXXV. 

Wei  weened  hee  that  field  wag  then  his  owne. 
And  all  his  labor  brought  to  happy  end  ; 
When  suddeiu  up  the  VUleiue  overthrowne 
Out  of  his  swowne  arose,  fresh  to  contend. 
And  gan  himsehe  to  second  battaill  bend. 
As  hurt  he  had  not  beene.     Thereby  there  lay 
An  huge  great  stone,  which  stood  upon  one  end. 
And  had  not  bene  removed  many  a  day  ;  [way : 

Some  land-marki  seemd  to  bee,  or  signe  of  sundry 

xxxvr. 

The  same  he  snateht,  and  with  exceeduig  sway 
Threw  at  his  foe,  who  was  right  well  aware 
To  shonne  the  engin  of  his  meant  decay  ; 
It  booted  not  to  thinke  that  throw  to  beare. 
But  gi-ownd  he  gave,  and  lightly  lept  areare  : 
Eft  fierce  retouming,  as  a  faulcon  fayre. 
That  once  hath  failed  of  her  souse  full  neare, 
Remounts  againe  into  the  open  ayre. 

And  unto  better  fortune  doth  herselfe  prepayre  : 

XXXVII. 

So  brave  retouming,  with  his  brandisht  blade. 
He  to  the  Carle  himselfe  agayn  addrest, 
And  strooke  at  him  so  sternely,  that  he  made 
An  open  passage  through  his  riven  brest. 
That  halfe  the  Steele  behind  his  backe  did  rest ; 
Which  drawing  baeke,  he  looked  evermore 
When  the  hart  blood  should  gush  out  of  his  chest. 
Or  his  dead  corse  should  fall  upon  the  flore  ; 

But  his  dead  corse  upon  the  flore  fell  nathemore  : 

XXXVIII. 

Ne  drop  of  blood  appeared  shed  to  bee, 

AU  were  the  wownd  so  wide  and  wonderous 
That  through  his  carcas  one  might  playnly  see. 
Halfe  in  amaze  with  horror  hideous, 
And  halfe  in  rage  to  be  deluded  thus,       [quiglit, 
Again   through  both  the  sides  he  stroolce  liiiu 
That  made  his  spright  to  grone  full  piteous  ; 
Yet  nathemore  forth  fled  his  groning  spright. 

But  freshly,  as  at  first,  prepard  himselfe  to  fight. 

XXXIX. 

Thereat  he  smitten  was  with  great  affright. 
And  trembling  terror  did  his  hart  apall ; 
Ne  wist  he  what  to  thinke  of  that  same  sight, 
Ne  what  to  say,  ne  what  to  doe  at  all : 
He  doubted  least  it  were  some  magicall 
Illusion  that  did  beguile  his  sense, 
Or  wandring  ghost  that  wanted  funerall, 
Or  aery  spirite  under  false  pretence, 

Or  hellish  feend  raysd  up  through  divelish  science. 

Zli. 

His  wonder  far  exceeded  reasons  reach. 
That  he  began  to  doubt  his  dazeled  sight. 
And  oft  of  error  did  himselfe  appeach  : 
Flesh  without  blood,  a  person  without  spright. 


xxxiv.  9. andjild  ids  place.'}  Tbat  is,  and  he  filled 

or  covered  the  place  on  which  he  lay  with  his  body.  Upton. 


Womids  without  hurt,  a  body  without  might. 
That  could  doe  harme,  yet  could  not  harmed  bee, 
That  could  not  die,  yet  seemd  a  mortall  wight, 
That  was  most  strong  in  most  infirmitee  ; 
Like  did  he  never  heare,  hke  did  he  never  see. 


Awhile  he  stood  hi  this  astonishment, 
Yet  would  he  not  for  all  his  great  dismay 
Give  over  to  effect  his  first  intent. 
And  th'  utmost  meanes  of  victory  assay. 
Or  th'  utmost  yssew  of  his  owne  decay. 
His  owne  good  sword  Mordure,  that  never  fayld 
At  need  till  now,  he  lightly  threw  away. 
And  his  bright  shield  that  noughthimnow  avayld ; 

And  with  his  naked  hands  him  forcibly  assayld. 


Twi.Kt  his  two  mighty  annes  him  up  he  snateht. 
And  crusht  his  carcas  so  against  his  brest, 
That  the  disdainful!  sowle  he  thence  dispatcht, 
And  th'  ydle  breath  all  utterly  exprest : 
Tho,  when  he  felt  him  dead,  adowne  he  kest 
The  lumpish  corse  mito  the  sencelesse  grownd  ; 
Adowne  he  kest  it  with  so  puissant  wrest. 
That  baoke  againe  it  did  alofte  rebownd. 

And  gave  against   his  mother  Earth  a  gronefuU 
sownd. 

XLiri. 

As  when  loves  harnesse-bearing  bird  from  hye 
Stoupes  at  a  flying  heron  with  proud  disdayne. 
The  stone-dead  quarrey  falls  so  forciblye. 
That  yt  rebownds  against  the  lowly  playne, 
A  second  fall  redoubling  backe  agajTie. 
Theu  thought  the  Prince  all  peril  sure  was  past. 
And  that  he  victor  onely  did  remayne  ; 
No  sooner  thought,  then  that  the  Carle  as  fast 

Gan  heap  huge  strokes  on  him,  as  ere  he  doVvn  was 
cast. 

XLIV. 

Nigh  Iris  wits  end  then  woxe  th'  amazed  Knight, 
And  thought  his  labor  lost,  and  travell  vayne. 
Against  this  lifelesse  shadow  so  to  fight : 
Yet  life  he  saw,  and  felt  his  mighty  mayne, 
Tliat,  whiles  he  marveild  still,  did  still  him  pajTie  ; 
Fortliy  he  gan  some  other  wayes  advize. 
How  to  take  hfe  from  that  dead-living  swayne. 
Whom  still  he  marked  freshly  to  arize 

From  th'  earth,  and  from  her  womb  new  sph'its  to 
reprize. 

XLV. 

He  then  remembred  well,  that  had  bene  sayd, 
Howth'  Earth  his  mother  was,  and  first  him  bore ; 
She  eke,  so  often  as  his  life  decayd. 
Did  life  with  usury  to  him  restore. 
And  reysd  him  up  much  stronger  then  before. 
So  soone  as  he  unto  her  wombe  did  fall : 
Therefore  to  grownd  he  would  him  cast  no  more, 
Ne  him  committ  to  grave  terrestrial!. 

But  beare  him  farre  from  hope  of  succom-  usual!. 


XLII.  4. exprest :]    Pressed  out.    Lat.    expriwo. 

The  French  use  erprimer  and  expression  in  the  same 
sense.    Todd, 

xiin.  3. —  guarrey'}     A  term  in  falconry.    Any 

fowl  that  is  flown  at  and  killed.  It  is  used  for  ffame  in 
general.   Church. 

xLiv.  9. to  reprize.]  To  take  again.  Fr.  reprendre. 

Church. 
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Tho  up  he  caught  him  twixt  his  puissant  hands. 
And  having  seruzd  out  of  his  carrion  corse 
The  lothfull  life,  now  loosd  from  sinfuH  bands. 
Upon  liis  shoulders  carried  him  perforse 
Above  tliree  furlongs,  taking  his  full  course, 
Until  he  came  unto  a  standing  lake ; 
Him  thereinto  he  threw  without  remorse, 
Ne  stird,  tiU  hope  of  life  did  him  forsake  ; 

So  end  of  that  Carles  dayes  and  his  owne  paynea 
did  make. 

XLvri- 

Which  when  those  wicked  Hags  from  far  did  spye, 
Like  two  mad  dogs  they  ran  about  the  lands ; 
And  th'  one  of  them  with  dreadfuU  yelling  crye. 
Throwing  away  her  broken  chaines  and  bands. 
And  having  quencht  her  burning  fier-brands, 
Hedlong  herselfe  did  cast  into  that  lake  : 
But  Impotence  with  her  owne  wilfull  hands 
One  of  Malegers  cursed  darts  did  take. 

So  ryv'd  her  trembling  hart,  and  wicked  end  did 
make. 

xLviir. 

Thus  now  alone  he  conquerour  remaines  : 

Tho,  cumraing  to  his  Squyre  that  kept  his  steed. 
Thought  to  have  mounted  ;  but  his  feeble  values 
Him  faild  thereto,  and  served  not  his  need. 
Through  losse  of  blood  which  from  his  wounds 

did  bleed. 
That  he  began  to  faint,  and  life  decay  : 
But  his  good  Squyre,  him  helping  up  with  speed, 
With  stedfast  hand  upon  his  horse  did  stay. 

And  led  liim  to  the  Castle  by  the  beaten  way. 


Where  many  Groomes  and  Squiers  ready  were 
To  take  him  from  his  steed  fuU  tenderly  ; 
And  eke  the  fayrest  Alma  mett  him  there 
With  balrae,  and  wine,  and  costly  spicery. 
To  comfort  him  in  his  infirmity  : 
Eftesoones  she  causd  him  up  to  be  convayd. 
And  of  his  armes  despoyled  easily 
In  sumptuous  bed  shee  made  him  to  be  layd  ; 

And,  al  the  while  his  wounds  were  dressing,  by 
him  stayd. 


CANTO  XII. 

Guyon,  by  Palmers  Rovernaunce, 
Passing  through  perilles  great. 

Doth  overthrow  the  Bowre  of  Blis, 
And  Acrasy  defeat. 


Now  ginnes  that  goodly  frame  of  Temperaunce 
Fayi'ely  to  rise,  and  her  adorned  bed 
To  pricke  of  highest  prayse  forth  to  advaunce. 
Formerly  grounded  and  fast  setteled 
On  firme  foundation  of  true  bountyhed  : 
And  this  brave  Knight,  thatforthis  vertue  fightes. 
Now  comes  to  point  of  that  same  perilous  sted, 
Where  Pleasure  dwelles  in  sensuaU  delights, 

Mongst  thousand  dangers  and  ten  thousand  magick 
mights. 


xxvr.  2. seruzd]    Pressed  out.    Todd. 

1.  8. Pleasure^    The  same  as  Aerasy  or  Acrasia. 

See  St.  48.    Church. 


Two  dayes  now  in  that  sea  he  sayled  has, 
Ne  ever  land  beheld,  ne  living  wight, 
Ne  ought  save  perill,  still  as  he  did  pas : 
Tho,  when  appeared  the  third  Morrow  bright 
Upon  the  waves  to  spred  her  trembling  light, 
An  hideous  roring  far  away  they  heard, 
That  all  their  sences  filled  with  affright ; 
And  streight  they  saw  the  raging  surges  reard 

Upto  theskyes,that  them  of  drowning  made  affeard. 


Said  then  the  Boteman,  "  Palmer,  stere  axight, 
And  keepe  an  even  course  ;  for  yonder  way 
We  needes  must  pas  (God  doe  us  well  acquight !) 
That  is  the  Gulfe  of  Greedinesse,  they  say. 
That  deepe  engorgeth  all  this  worldes  pray ; 
Which  having  swallowd  up  excessively, 
He  soone  in  vomit  up  againe  doth  lay. 
And  belcheth  forth  his  superfluity. 

That  all  the  seas  for  feare  doe  seeme  away  to  fly. 


"  On  th'  other  syde  an  liideous  Rock  is  pight 
Of  miglitie  magnes  stone,  whose  craggie  cUft 
Depending  from  on  high,  dreadfuU  to  sight. 
Over  the  waves  his  rugged  armes  doth  lift. 
And  threatneth  downe  to  throw  his  ragged  rift 
On  whoso  Cometh  nigh  ;  yet  nigh  it  drawes 
All  passengers,  that  none  from  it  can  shift : 
For,  whiles  they  fly  that  Gulfe's  devouring  iawes. 

They  on  the  rock  are  rent,  and  sunck  in  helples 
wawes." 


Forward  they  passe,  and  strongly  he  them  rowes, 
Untill  they  nigh  unto  that  Gulfe  arryve. 
Where  streame  more  violent  and  greedy  growes : 
Then  he  with  all  his  puisaunce  doth  stryve 
To  strike  his  oares,  and  mightily  doth  dryve 
The  hollow  vessell  through  the  threatfuU  wave ; 
Which,  gaping  wide  to  swallow  them  alyve 
In  th'  huge  abysse  of  his  engulfing  grave. 

Doth  rore  at  them  in  vaine,.and  with  great  terrour 
rare. 


They,  passing  by,  that  grisely  mouth  did  see 
Sucking  the  seas  into  his  entralles  deepe. 
That  seemd  more  horrible  than  heU  to  bee. 
Or  that  darke  dreadfuU  hole  of  Tartare  steepe 
Through  which  the  damned  ghosts  doen  often 
Backe  to  the  world,  bad  hvers  to  torment :  [creep 
But  nought  that  faUes  into  this  direfuU  deepe, 
Ne  that  approcheth  nigh  the  wyde  descent. 

May  backe  retoume,  but  is  condemned  to  be  dreni 


On  th'  other  side  they  saw  that  perilous  Rocke, 
Theatning  itselfe  on  them  to  ruinate. 
On  whose  sharp  cliftes  the  ribs  of  vessels  broke ; 
And  shivered  ships,  which  had  beene  wrecked 
Yet  stuck  with  carcases  exanimate  [late. 

Of  such,  as  having  all  their  substance  spent 
In  wanton  ioyes  and  lustes  intemperate. 
Did  afterwardes  make  shipwrack  violent 

Both  of  their  life  and  fame  for  ever  fowly  blent. 


IV.  9.  in  helples  wawes.]      Wawes  put,  for  the 

sake  of  the  rhyme,  ioT  waves,  or  perhaps  for  wom.  Hughes. 
VII.  2. io  ruinate,"]    To  fall.  ItaL  ruinare.  Todb 
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Forthy  this  Mght  the  Rock  of  vile  Reproch, 
A  daungerous  and  detestable  place. 
To  whicli  nor  fish  nor  fowle  (fid  once  approch, 
But  yelling meawes,  with  seaguUeshoars  and  bace, 
And  cormoyraunts,  with  birds  of  ravenous  race, 
Which  still  sat  wayting  on  that  wastfull  cUft 
For  spoile  of  wretches,  whose  unhappy  cace. 
After  lost  credit  and  consiuned  thrift. 

At  last  them  driven  hath  to  this  despairefull  drift. 


The  Palmer,  seeing  them  in  safetie  past, 

Tlius  saide  ;  "  Behold  th'  ensamples  in  our  sightea 
Of  lustfull  luxurie  and  thriftlesse  wast ! 
What  now  is  left  of  miserable  wightes. 
Which  spent  their  looser  dales  in  leud  delightes. 
But  shame  and  sad  reproch,  here  to  be  red 
By  these  rent  reUques  speaking  their  iU  plightes  ! 
Let  all  that  live  hereby  be  counselled 

To  shurme  Rock  of  Reproch,  and  it  as  death  to 
dread  ! " 

X. 

So  forth  they  rowed  ;  and  that  Ferryman 

With  his  stiffe  oares  did  brush  the  sea  so  strong, 
That  the  hoare  waters  from  his  frigot  ran. 
And  the  hght  bubles  daimced  all  along, 
Whiles  the  salt  brine  out  of  the  billowes  sprong. 
At  last  far  off  they  many  Islandes  spy 
On  every  side  floting  the  floodes  emong  : 
Then  said  the  Knight  ;  "  Lo  !  I  the  land  descry ; 

Therefore,   old   Syre,  thy   course   doe   thereunto 
apply." 

XT. 

"  That  may  not  bee,''  said  then  the  Ferryman, 
"  Least  wee  unweeting  hap  to  be  fordonne  : 
For  those  same  Islands,  seeming  now  and  than, 
Are  not  firme  land,  nor  any  certein  wonue, 
But  stragling  plots,  which  to  and  fro  doe  ronne 
In  the  wide  waters  ;  therefore  are  they  hight 
The  Wandring  Islands :    Therefore  doe   them 

shonne  ; 
For  they  have  oft  drawne  many  a  wandring  wight 

Into  most  deadly  daunger  and  distressed  plight. 

xn. 

«  Yet  well  they  seeme  to  him,  that  farre  doth  vew. 
Both  faire  and  fruitful!,  and  the  grownd  dispred 
With  grassy  greeue  of  delectable  hew  ; 
And  the  tall  trees  with  leaves  appareled 
Are  deckt  with  blossoms  dyde  in  wliite  and  red. 
That  mote  the  passengers  thereto  allure  ; 
But  whosoever  once  hath  fastened 
His  foot  thereon,  may  never  it  recure. 

But  wandreth  evermore  uncertein  and  unsure. 


"  As  th'  isle  of  Delos  whylome,  men  report. 
Amid  th'  Aegsean  sea  long  time  did  stray, 
Ke  made  for  shipping  any  certeine  port, 
Till  that  Latona  travelling  that  way. 
Flying  from  lunoes  wrath  and  hard  assay, 
Of  her  fayre°  twins  was  there  dehvered, 
Wliich  afterwards  did  rule  the  night  and  day  ; 
Thenceforth  it  iirmely  was  established, 

And  for  ApoUoes  temple  highly  berried." 


xlf.  8. ■  recui-e,]    Recover.  So,  in  st.  79,  recur^d  for 

recover'd.    Church. 
x(i!.  9.  berried.]  Honoured.   Todd. 


They  to  him  hearken,  as  beseemeth  meete ; 
And  passe  on  forward  :  so  their  way  does  ly, 
That  one  of  those  same  Islands,  which  doe  fleet 
In  the  wide  sea,  they  needes  must  passen  by. 
Which  seemd  so  sweet  and  pleasaunt  to  the  eye. 
That  it  would  tempt  a  man  to  touchen  there  : 
Upon  the  banck  they  sitting  did  espy 
A  daintie  DamseU  dressing  of  her  heare. 

By  whom  a  little  skippet  fioting  did  appeare. 

XV. 

She,  them  espying,  loud  to  them  can  call, 
Bidding  them  nigher  draw  unto  the  shore,  • 
For  she  had  cause  to  busie  them  withall ; 
And  therewith  lowdly  laught :  But  nathemore 
Would  they  once  turne,  but  kept  on  as  afore  : 
Which  when  she  saw,  she  left  her  lockes  undight, 
And  running  to  her  looat  withouten  ore, 
From  the  departing  land  it  launched  light. 

And  after  them  did  drive  with  all  her  power  and 
might. 

XVI. 

Whom  overtaking,  she  in  merry  sort 

Them  gan  to  bord,  and  purpose  diversly ; 
Now  faining  dalliaunce  and  wanton  sport. 
Now  throwing  forth  lewd  wordes  immodestly  ; 
Till  that  the  Palmer  gan  full  bitterly 
Her  to  rebuke  for  being  loose  and  light : 
Which  not  abiding,  but  more  scornfully 
Scofting  at  him  that  did  her  iustly  wite. 

She  turnd  her  bote  about,  and  from  them  rowed 
quite. 

XVIT. 

Tliat  was  the  wanton  Phaedria,  which  late 
Did  ferry  him  over  the  Idle  Lake  : 
Whom  nought  regarding  they  kept  on  their  gate_, 
And  all  her  vaine  allurements  did  forsake  ; 
When  them  the  wary  Boteman  thus  bespake  ; 
"  Here  now  behoveth  us  well  to  avyse. 
And  of  our  safety  good  heede  to  take  ; 
For  here  before  a  perlous  passage  lyes. 

Where  many  Mermayds  hamit  making  false  melo- 
dies: 

xTitr. 

"  But  by  the  way  there  is  a  great  Quicksand, 
And  a  Whirlepoole  of  hidden  ieopardy  ; 
Therefore,  Sir  Palmer,  keepe  an  even  hand ; 
For  tivixt  them  both  the  narrow  way  doth  ly." 
Scarse  had  he  saide,  when  hard  at  hand  they  spy 
That  Quicksand  nigh  with  water  covered  ; 
But  by  the  checked  wave  they  did  descry 
It  plaine,  and  by  the  sea  discoloured : 

It  called  was  the  Quiokesand  of  Unthriftyhed. 

XIX. 

They,  passing  by,  a  goodly  ship  did  see, 
Laden  from  far  with  precious  merchandize, 
And  bravely  furnished  as  ship  might  bee. 
Which  through  great  disaventure,  or  mesprize. 


XVI.  2.  Them  gan  to  bord,]  To  accost.  Often  used  in 
tbis  sense  by  Spenser.    Fr.  Aborder.   Todu. 

Ibid. and  purpose  diversly  ;]  That  is,  and  dis- 
course of  different  things.    Church. 

XVI.  8. wite,]    Blame.  Todd. 

xvn.  2.  ftim]    Not  the  Palmer,  but  Sir  Guyon. 

Church. 

XVIII.  7. the  cbeclted  wave']  The  poet  uses  eheckd 

for  checquer'd,  as  the  context  shows.  Todd. 
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Herselfe  had  rorme  into  that  hazardize  ; 
Whose  mariners  and  merchants  with  much  toyle 
Labour'd  in  vadne  to  have  recur'd  their  prize, 
And  the  rich  wares  to  save  from  pitteous  spoyle ; 
But  neither  toyle  nor  traveill  might  her  backe 
recoyle. 


On  th'  other  side  they  see  that  perilous  Poole, 
That  called  was  the  Whirlepoole  of  Decay ; 
In  which  full  many  had  with  haplesae  doole 
Beene  suncke,  of  whpm  no  memorie  did  stay : 
Whose  circled  waters  rapt  with  whirling  sway. 
Like  to  a  restlesse  wheele,  still  ronning  round. 
Did  covet,  as  they  passed  by  that  way. 
To  draw  their  bote  within  the  utmost  bound 

Of  his  wide  labyrinth,  and  then  to   have   them 
dround. 


But  th'  heedful  Boteman  strongly  forth  did  stretch 
His  brawnie  arm-ts,  and  all  his  bodie  atraine. 
That  th'  utmost  iandy  breach  they  shortly  fetch. 
Whiles  the  dredd  daunger  does  behind  remaine. 
Suddeine  they  see  from  midst  of  all  the  maine 
The  surging  waters  like  a  mountaine  rise. 
And  the  great  sea,  puft  up  with  proud  disdaiue. 
To  swell  above  the  measure  of  his  guise. 

As  threatning  to  devoure  all  that  his  powre  despise. 


The  waves  come  rolling,  and  the  billowes  rore 
Outragiously,  as  they  enraged  were. 
Or  wrathfull  Neptune  did  them  drive  before 
His  whirling  charet  for  exceeding  feare  ; 
For  not  one  puffe  of  winde  there  did  appeare  ; 
That  all  the  three  thereat  woxe  much  afrayd, 
Unweeting  what  such  horrour  straunge  did  reare. 
Eftsoones  they  saw  an  hideous  hoaat  arrayd 

Of  huge  sea-monsters,  such  as  hving  sence  dismay  d : 


Most  ugly  shapes  and  horrible  aspects. 

Such  as  dame  Nature  selfe  mote  feare  to  see. 
Or  shame,  that  ever  should  so  fowle  defects 
From  her  most  cunning  hand  escaped  bee  ; 
All  dreadfuU  pourtraicts  of  deformitee :  [whales; 
Spring-headed    hydres ;     and     sea-shouldring 
Great  whirlpooles,  which  all  fishes  make  to  flee ; 
Bright  scolopendraes  arm'd  with  silver  scales  ; 

Mighty  monoceros  with  immeasured  tayles ; 


The  dreadful  fish,  that  hath  deserv'd  the  name 
Of  Death,  and  like  biTn  lookes  in  dreadful!  hew ; 
The  griealy  wasserman,  that  makes  his  game 
The  flying  slaips  with  swiftnes  to  pursew ; 
The  horrible  sea-satyre,  that  doth  shew 
His  fearefull  face  in  time  of  greatest  storme  ; 
Huge  ziflius,  whom  mariners  eschew 
No  lesse  then  rockes,  as  travellers  informe ; 

And  greedy  rosmarines  with  visages  deforme  : 


XXI.  3. sandy  breach  they  shortly  fetch,]     "What  ja 

made  by  the  breaking  in  of  the  sea,  they  call  a  breach. 
They  fetch,  that  is,  they  come  up  to,  arrive  at.    Upton. 

xxiii.  3.    Or  shame,]  Be  ashamed.   Church. 

xxiii.  6.  SpriTig-headed  hydres, -I  That  is,  hydras  with 
heads  springing  or  budding  forth  from  their  bodies.  Upton. 

Ibid.  sea-shouldring    whales;']      Whales    that 

shouldered  on  the  seas  before  them.   Upton. 


All  these,  and  thousand  thousands  many  more, 
And  more  deformed  monsters  thousand  fold. 
With  dreadfull  noise  and  hoUow  rombling  rore 
Came  rushing,  in  the  fomy  waves  enrold. 
Which  seem'd  to  fly  for  feare  them  to  behold : 
Ne  wonder,  if  these  did  the  Knight  appall ; 
For  all  that  here  on  earth  we  dreadfull  hold, 
Be  but  as  bugs  to  fearen  babes  withall. 

Compared  to  the  creatures  in  the  seas  entr£ll. 


"  Feare  nought,"  then  saide  the  Palmer  well  aviz'd, 
"For  these  same  monsters  are  not  these  in  deed, 
But  are  into  these  fearefull  shapes  disguiz'd 
By  that  same  wicked  Witch,  to  worke  us  dreed, 
And  draw  from  on  this  ioumey  to  proceed." 
Tho,  lifting  up  his  vertuous  staffe  on  hye. 
He  smote  the  sea,  which  calmed  was  with  speedy 
And  aU  that  dreadfull  armie  fast  gan  flye 

Into  great  Tethys  bosome,  where  they  hidden  lye. 


Quit  from  that  danger  forth  their  course  they  kept ; 
And  as  they  went  they  heard  a  ruefuU  cry 
Of  one  that  wayld  and  pittifully  wept. 
That  through  the  sea  th'  resounding  plaints  did  fly : 
At  last  they  in  an  Island  did  espy 
A  seemely  Maiden,  sitting  by  the  shore. 
That  with  great  sorrow  and  sad  agony 
Seemed  some  great  misfortune  to  deplore. 

And  lowd  to  them  for  succour  called  evermore. 


Which  Guyon  hearing,  streight  his  Palmer  bad 
To  stere  the  bote  towards  that  doleful!  Mayd, 
That  he  might  know  and  ease  her  sorrow  sad : 
Who,  him  avizing  better,  to  him  sayd  ; 
"  Faire  Sir,  be  not  displeasd  if  disobayd : 
For  ill  it  were  to  hearken  to  her  cry  ; 
For  she  is  inly  nothing  ill  apayd  ; 
But  onely  womanish  fine  forgery, 

Yourstubborne  hart  t'afieot  with  fraUe  infirmity: 


"  To  which  when  she  your  courage  hath  inchnd 
Through  foolish  pitty,  then  her  guilefull  bayt 
She  will  enbosome  deeper  in  your  mind. 
And  for  your  ruine  at  the  last  awayt." 
The  Knight  was  ruled,  and  the  Boteman  strayt 
Held  on  his  course  with  stayed  stedfastnesse, 
Ne  ever  shroncke,  ne  ever  sought  to  bayt 
His  tyred  armes  for  toylesome  wearinesse ; 

But  with  his  oares  did  sweepe  the  watry  wilder- 


And  now  they  nigh  approched  to  the  sted 

Whereas  those  Mermayds  dwelt :  It  was  a  still 
And  cahny  bay,  on  th'  one  side  sheltered 
With  the  brode  shadow  of  an  hoarie  hill ; 


xxvi.  4.  By  that  same  wicked  Witch,]  Acrasia.  Church. 

xxvi.  5.  And  draw  from  on  this  ioumey  to  proceed.] 
And  to  draw  us  from  proceeding  on  this  journey ;  a  Gre- 
cism,/rom  to  proceed,  a.'zo  rov  ^^o^vctt'.   Upton. 

xxviir.  7'  For  she  is  inly  nothing  ill  apayd ;]  That  is, 
dissatisfied.   Upton. 

xxjx.  7. ne  ever  sought  to  bayt 

His  tyred  armes]  To  bayt  here  signifies  to  reei. 
Church. 
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On  th'  othei-  side  an  high  rocke  toured  still, 
That  twixt  themboth  apleasauntportthey  made, 
And  did  like  an  halfe  tlieatre  fulfill : 
There  those  five  Sisters  had  continuall  trade. 
And  usd   to  batli  themselves   in  that  deeeiptfiiU 


They  were  faire  Ladies,  till  they  fondly  striv'd 
With  th'  Heheonian  Maides  for  maystery ; 
Of  whom  they  over-comen  were  depriv'd 
Of  their  proud  beautie,  and  th'  one  moyity 
Transform'd  to  fisli  for  their  bold  surquedry  ; 
But  th'  upper  halfe  their  hew  retayned  still. 
And  their  sweet  sldU  in  wonted  melody  ; 
Which  3ver  after  they  abusd  to  Ul, 

T'  allure  weake  traveillers,  whom  gotten  they  did 
kill. 

XXXII. 

So  now  to  Guyon,  as  he  passed  by. 

Their  pleasaunt  tunes  they  sweetly  thus  applyde ; 
"  0  thou  fayre  soune  of  gentle  Faery 
That  art  in  mightie  armes  most  magnifyde 
Above  aJl  Knights  that  ever  batteill  tryde, 
0  turne  thy  rudder  hetherward  awhile  : 
Here  may  thy  storme-bett  vesseU  safely  ryde  ; 
This  is  the  Port  of  rest  from  troublous  toyle. 

The  worldes  sweet  In  from  paine  and  wearisome 
turmoyle." 

XXXIII. 

With  that  the  rolling  sea,  resounding  soft, 
In  his  big  base  them  fitly  answered  ; 
And  on  the  rocke  the  waves  breaking  aloft 
A  solemne  meane  unto  them  measured  ; 
The  whiles  sweet  zephyrus  lowd  whisteled 
His  treble,  a  straunge  kiude  of  harmony  ; 
Which  Guyons  senses  softly  tickeled. 
That  he  the  Boteman  bad  row  easily. 

And  let  him  heare  some  part  of  their  rare  melody. 

XXXIV. 

But  him  the  Palmer  from  that  vanity 
With  temperate  advice  discounseUed, 
That  they  it  past,  and  shortly  gan  descry 
The  land  to  which  their  course  they  levelled  ; 
When  suddeinly  a  grosae  fog  over  spred 
With  his  dull  vapour  all  that  desert  has. 
And  heavens  ehearefuU  face  enveloped. 
That  aU  things  one,  and  one  as  nothing  was. 

And  this  great  universe  seemd  one  confused  mas. 

XXXV, 

Thereat  they  greatly  were  dismayd,  ne  wist 
How  to  direct  theyr  way  in  darkenes  wide. 
But  feard  to  wander  iu  that  wastefull  mist. 
For  tombhng  uito  mischiefe  unespyde  : 
Worse  is  the  daunger  hidden  then  descride. 
Suddeinly  an  innumerable  flight 
Of  harmefull  fowles  about  them  fluttering  cride. 
And  with  their  wicked  wings  them  ofte  did  smight. 

And  sore  annoyed,  groping  in  that  griesly  night. 

XXXVI. 

Even  all  tlie  nation  of  unfortunate 

And  fatall  birds  about  them  flocked  were, 


XXX.  7.  And  did  UUan  ftaZ/e  ttcaJrc fulfill :]  That  is. 
And  did  fulfill,  or  complete,  the  whole,  like  to  an  amphi- 
theatre. Upton. 

xxxj.  5. their  bold  surquedry  i]  Pride.  Todd. 

XXXV.  4.  For  lombling  &c.]  That  is,  Lest  they  should 
tumble,  or,  that  they  might  not  tumble.  Church. 


Such  as  by  nature  men  abhorre  and  hate  ; 
The  iU-faste  owle,  deaths  dreadfufl  messengere  , 
The  hoars  night-raven,  trump  of  dolefull  di'ere  ; 
The  lether-wiuged  batt,  dayes  enimy  ; 
The  ruefuU  strich,  still  waiting  on  the  bere  ; 
The  whistler  slmll,  that  whoso  heares  doth  dy  ; 
The  hellish  harpyes,  prophets  of  sad  destiny  : 

XXXVII. 

AU  those,  and  all  that  els  does  horror  breed. 
About  them  flew,  and  fild  their  sayles  with  feare  : 
Yet  stayd  they  not,  but  forward  did  proceed. 
Whiles  th'  one  did  row,  and  th'  other  stifly  steare ; 
Till  that  at  last  the  weather  gan  to  cleare. 
And  the  faire  land  itselfe  did  playnly  show. 
Said  then  the  Palmer  ;  "  Lo  !  where  does  appeare 
The  sacred  soile  where  all  our  perills  grow  I 

Therefore,  Sir  Knight,  your  ready  arms  about  you 
throw." 


He  hearlmed,  and  his  armes  about  him  tooke. 
The  wiiiles  the  nimble  bote  so  well  her  sped, 
Tliat  with  her  crooked  keele  the  land  she  strooke : 
Then  forth  the  noble  Guyon  sallied. 
And  his  sage  Palmer  that  liim  governed  ; 
But  th'  other  by  his  bote  behind  did  stay. 
They  marched  fayrly  forth,  of  nought  ydred, 
Botli  firmely  armd  for  every  hard  assay, 

With  constancy  and  care,  gainst  daunger  and  dismay. 


Ere  long  they  heard  an  hideous  bellowing 
Of  many  beasts,  that  roard  outrageously, 
As  if  that  hungers  poynt  or  Venus  sting 
Had  them  em-aged  with  fell  surquedry  ; 
Yet  nought  they  feard,  but  past  on  hardily, 
Untill  they  came  in  vew  of  those  wdde  beasts. 
Who  all  attonce,  gaping  fuU  greedily. 
And  rearing  fercely  their  upstaring  crests. 

Ran  towards  to  devoure  those  unexpected  guests. 


But,  soone  as  they  approcht  with  deadly  threat. 
The  Pahner  over  them  his  staffe  upheld. 
His  mighty  staffe,  that  could  all  eharmes  defeat : 
Eftesoones  their  stubborne  corages  were  queld. 
And  high  advaimced  crests  downe  meekely  feld  ; 
Instead  of  fraying  they  themselves  did  feare. 
And  trembled,  as  them  passing  they  beheld  : 
Such  wondrous  powre  did  in  that  staffe  appeare. 

All  monsters  to  subdew  to  him  that  did  it  beare. 


Of  that  same  wood  it  fram'd  was  cunningly, 
Of  which  Caduceus  whilome  was  made, 
Cadueeus,  the  rod  of  Mercury, 
With  which  he  wonts  the  Stygian  realmes  invade 
Through  ghastly  hon'or  and  eternall  shade  ; 
Th'  iufernall  feends  with  it  he  can  asswage. 
And  Orcus  tame,  whome  nothing  can  persuade, 
And  rule  the  Furyes  when  tliey  most  doe  rage  : 

Such  vertue  in  his  staffe  had  eke  this  Pahner  sage. 


xxxvi.  7-  The  ruefuU  strich,]  The  scrietcli-owl,  a-T^'iy%, 
strix.  Upton. 

xxxvii,  2 andjild  their  sayles  with  feare  ;]  That 

is,  And  filled  their  sailes  with  fearful  objects.  Upton. 

XXXVII.  e.  The  sacred  soile]  The  sacred  soile  is  the 
enchanted  soile,  as  sacro  is  used  by  the  Italian  poets  :  or 
cursed,  abominable;  for  he  calls  it  "the  cursed  land," 
F.  Q.  ii.  i.  61.  Upton. 
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Thence  passing  forth,  they  shortly  doe  arryve 
Whereas  the  Bowre  of  BHsse  was  situate  ; 
A  place  piclvt  out  by  choyce  of  best  aly ve, 
That  natures  worke  by  art  can  imitate  : 
In  which  whatever  in  this  worldly  state 
Is  sweete  and  pleasing  unto  living  sense, 
Or  that  may  dayntest  fantasy  aggi'ate. 
Was  poured  forth  with  plentiful!  dispence, 

And  made  there  to  abound  with  lavish  affluence. 


Goodly  it  was  enclosed  rownd  about, 

Aswell  their  entred  guestes  to  keep  within,  , 
As  those  unruly  beasts  to  hold  without ; 
Yet  was  the  fence  thereof  but  weake  and  thin  : 
Nought  feard  their  force  that  fortUage  to  win, 
But  Wisedomes  powre,  and  Temperaunces  might, 
By  which  the  mightiest  tilings  efforced  bin  : 
And  eke  the  gate  was  wrought  of  substaunce  light. 

Rather  for  pleasure  then  for  battery  or  fight. 


Yt  framed  was  of  precious  yvory. 

That  seemd  a  worke  of  admirable  witt ; 

And  therein  all  the  famous  history 

Of  lason  and  Medaea  was  ywritt ; 

Her  mighty  charmes,  her  furious  loving  fitt ; 

His  goodly  conquest  of  the  golden  fleece. 

His  falsed  fayth,  and  love  too  lightly  flitt ; 

The  wondred  Argo,  which  in  venturous  peece 
First  through  the  Euxine  seas  bore  all  the  flowr  of 
Greece. 


Ye  might  have  seene  the  frothy  billowes  fry 
Under  the  ship  as  thorough  them  she  went, 
That  seemd  the  waves  were  into  yvory. 
Or  yvory  into  the  waves  were  sent ; 
And  otherwhere  the  snowy  substaunce  sprent 
With  vermeil,  like  the  boyes  blood  therein  shed, 
A  piteous  spectacle  did  represent ; 
And  otherwhiles  with  gold  besprinkeled 

Yt  seemd  th'  enohaunted  flame,  wliich  did  Creusa 
wed. 

xLvr. 

All  this  and  more  might  in  that  goodly  gate 
Be  red,  that  ever  open  stood  to  all 
Which  thether  came :  but  in  the  porch  there  sate 
A  comely  personage  of  stature  tall. 
And  semblaunce  pleasing,  more  then  natural!. 
That  travellers  to  him  seemd  to  entize  ; 
His  looser  garment  to  the  ground  did  faU, 
And  flew  about  his  heeles  in  wanton  -svize. 

Not  fitt  for  speedy  pace  or  manly  exercize. 

XLVII. 

They  in  that  place  him  Genius  did  call : 
Not  that  celestiall  Powre,  to  whom  the  care 
Of  life,  and  generation  of  all 
That  lives,  perteines  in  charge  particulare, 
Who  wondrous  thiugs  concerning  our  welfare, 
Andstraunge  phantomes  doth  lett  us  ofte  foresee. 
And  ofte  of  secret  ills  bids  us  beware  : 


xLii.  s. dispenoe,]   Expence,  profusion.    Todd. 

xiiv.  8. peece]    Castle.    Ships  anciently  were  so 

called     Church. 

XLV.  5. sprent]   Sprinkled  or  spread  over.   Todd. 

XLV.  8.  And  otherwhiles]  So  all  the  editions.  I  think 
it  should  be  othertohere,  as  in  line  5th.    Church. 


That  is  our  Selfe,  whom  though  we  do  not  see. 
Yet  each  doth  in  himselfe  it  well  perceive  to  bee  : 


Therefore  a  god  him  sage  Antiquity 

Did  wisely  make,  and  good  Agdistes  call : 
But  this  same  was  to  that  quite  contrary. 
The  foe  of  Ufe,  that  good  envyes  to  all. 
That  secretly  doth  us  procure  to  fall 
Through  guUefuU  semblants,  which  he  makes  us 
He  of  this  Gardin  had  the  governall,  [see : 

And  Pleasures  Porter  was  devizd  to  bee. 

Holding  a  staffe  in  hand  for  more  formalitee. 


With  diverse  flowres  he  daintily  was  deckt, 
And  strewed  rownd  about ;  and  by  his  side 
A  mighty  mazer  bowle  of  wine  was  sett. 
As  if  it  had  to  him  bene  sacrifide  ; 
Wherewith  all  new-come  guests  he  gratyfide : 
So  did  he  eke  Sir  Guyon  passing  by  ; 
But  he  his  ydle  curtesie  defide, 
And  overthrew  his  bowle  disdainfully, 

And  broke  his  staffe,  with  which  he  chaxmed  sem- 
blants sly. 

L. 

Thus  being  entred,  they  behold  arownd 
A  large  and  spacious  plaioe,  on  every  side 
Strowed  with  pleasauns;  whose   fayi-e    grassy 

grownd 
Mantled  with  greene,  and  goodly  beautifide 
With  all  the  ornaments  of  Floraes  pride. 
Wherewith  her  mother  Art,  as  halfe  in  scorne 
Of  niggard  Nature,  hke  a  pompous  bride 
Did  decke  her,  and  too  lavishly  adome. 

When  forth  from  virgin  bowre  she  comes  in  th' 
early  morne. 

Lr. 

Thereto  the  heavens  alwayes  joviall 

Lookte  on  them  lovely,  still  in  stedfast  state, 
Ne  suljred  storme  nor  frost  on  them  to  fall 
Their  tender  buds  or  leaves  to  violate  ; 
Nor  scorching  heat,  nor  cold  intemperate, 
T'  afflict  the  creatures  which  therein  did  dwell ; 
But  the  milde  ayre  with  season  moderate 
Gently  attempred,  and  disposd  so  well. 

That  still  it  breathed  forth  sweet  spirit  andholesom 
smell: 

Ln. 

More  sweet  and  liolesome  then  the  pleasaunt  hill 
Of  Rhodope,  on  which  the  nimphe,  that  bore 
A  gyaunt  babe,  herselfe  for  griefe  did  kill ; 
Or  the  Thessalian  Tempe,  where  of  yore 
Fayre  Daphne  Phcebus  hart  with  love  did  gore ; 
Or  Ida,  where  the  gods  lov'd  to  repayre. 
Whenever  they  their  heavenly  bowres  forlore ; 
Or  sweet  Pamasse,  the  haunt  of  Muses  fayre ; 

Or  Eden  Belfe,  if  ought  with  Eden  mote  compayre. 


Much  wondred  Guyon  at  the  fayre  aspect 
Of  that  sweet  place,  yet  suffred  uo  dehght 


XLVII.  8. our  Sel/e,']    Our  Soul.    Church. 

XLix.  9.  with  which  he  charmed  semblants  sly.] 

Either  sly  Is  here  used  adverbially  for  slylt/,  cunningly  ; 
with  which  he  cunninrjly  charmed,  i.  e.  conjured  up 
phantoms  :  or  "  semblants  sll/,"  and  "  guitefull  semblantB/' 
St.  48.  are  synonymous  expresalonB.    Church. 
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To  sinclce  into  his  sence,  nor  mind  affect ; 
But  passed  forth,  and  lookt  still  forward  right, 
Brydling  his  will  and  maystering  his  might : 
Till  that  he  came  unto  another  gate  ; 
No  gate,  but  Uke  one.  being  goodly  dight  [dilate 
With   bowes  and  braunches,  which  did  broad 
Their  clasping  armes  in  wanton  wreaihings  intri- 
cate: 

LIV. 

So  fashioned  a  porch  with  rare  device, 
Archt  over  head  with  an  embracing  vine. 
Whose  bounches  hanging  downe  seemd  to  entice 
All  passers-by  to  taste  their  lushious  ivine. 
And  did  themselves  into  their  hands  incline. 
As  freely  offering  to  be  gathered  ; 
Some  deepe  empurpled  as  the  hyacine. 
Some  as  the  rubine  laughing  sweetely  red. 

Some  like  faire  emeraudes,  not  yet  weU  ripened  : 


And  them  amongst  some  were  of  biunisht  gold. 
So  made  by  art  to  beautify  the  rest. 
Which  did  themselves  emongst  tlie  leaves  enfold, 
As  lurking  from  the  vew  of  covetous  guest. 
That  the  weake  boughes  with  so  rich  load  opprest 
Did  bow  adowne  as  overburdened. 
Under  that  porch  a  comely  Dame  did  rest 
Clad  in  fayre  weedes  but  fowle  disordered. 

And  garments  loose  that  seemd  xmmeet  for  woman- 
hed: 


In  her  left  hand  a  cup  of  gold  she  held. 

And  with  her  right  the  riper  fruit  did  reach. 
Whose  sappy  liquor,  that  with  fulnesse  sweld. 
Into  her  cup  she  scruzd  with  daintie  breach 
Of  her  fine  fingers,  without  fowle  empeach. 
That  so  faire  winepresse  made  the  wine  more 

sweet : 
Thereof  she  usd  to  give  to  drinke  to  each. 
Whom  passing  by  she  happened  to  meet : 

It  was  her  guise  all  straungers  goodly  so  to  greet. 


So  she  to  Guyon  offred  it  to  tast ; 

Who,  taking  it  out  of  her  tender  hond, 
The  cup  to  ground  did  violently  cast. 
That  all  in  peeces  it  was  broken  fond. 
And  with  the  liquor  stained  all  the  lond  ; 
Whereat  Excesse  exceedinly  was  wroth. 
Yet  no'te  the  same  amend,  ne  yet  withstond. 
But  suffered  him  to  passe,  all  were  she  loth  ; 

Who,  nought  regarding  her  displeasure,  forward 
goth. 

LViir. 
There  the  most  daintie  paradise  on  ground 

Itselfe  doth  offer  to  his  sober  eye, 

In  which  all  pleasures  plenteously  abownd. 

And  none  does  others  happinesse  envye  ; 

The  painted  flowres  ;  the  trees  upshooting  hye  ; 

The  dales  for  shade ;  the  hiUesfor  breathing  space ; 

The  trembling  groves  ;  the  christall  running  by  ; 

And,  that   which   all   faire   workes   doth  most 

aggrace,  [place. 

The  art,  which  all  that  wrought,  appeared  in  no 


MV.  b.- 
Lvr.  4. 
LVl.  fi. 


-incline,]  Bend  down,  Lat.  inclino.  Church. 
.  daintie]   Delicate.    Church. 


.  fine]    Taper,  thin.    Church. 


One  would  have  thought,  (so  cunningly  the  rude 
And  scorned  partes  were  mingled  with  the  fine. 
That  Nature  had  for  wantonesse  ensude 
Art,  and  that  Art  at  Nature  did  repine  ; 
So  striving  each  th'  other  to  undermine. 
Each  did  the  others  worke  more  beautify  ; 
So  diff'ring  both  in  willes  agreed  in  fine  : 
So  all  agreed,  through  sweete  diversity. 

This  Gardin  to  adorne  with  aU  variety. 


And  in  the  midst  of  all  a  fountaine  stood. 
Of  richest  substance  that  on  earth  might  bee. 
So  pure  and  shiny  that  the  silver  flood 
Through  every  channell  running  one  might  see  ; 
Most  goodly  it  with  curious  ymageree 
Was  over- wrought,  and  shapes  of  naked  boyes. 
Of  which  some  seemd  mth  lively  ioBitee 
To  fly  about,  playing  their  wanton  toyes, 

Whylest  others  did  themselves   embay  in  liquid 
ioyes. 

LXI- 

And  over  all  of  purest  gold  was  spred 
A  trayle  of  y vie  in  his  native  hew  ; 
For  tlie  rich  metall  was  so  coloured. 
That  wight,  who  did  not  well  avis'd  it  vew, 
Wovdd  surely  deeme  it  to  bee  yvie  trew  : 
Low  his  lascivious  armes  adown  did  creepe. 
That  themselves  dipping  in  the  silver  dew 
Their  fleecy  flowres  they  fearfully  did  steepe. 

Which  drops  of  christall  seemd  for  wantones  to 
weep. 

Lxir. 

Infinit  streames  continually  did  well 

Out  of  this  fountaine,  sweet  and  faire  to  see. 
The  which  into  an  ample  laver  fell. 
And  shortly  grew  to  so  great  quantitie. 
That  hke  a  litle  lake  it  seemd  to  bee  ; 
Whose  depth  exceeded  not  three  cubits  hight. 
That  through  the  waves  one  might  the  bottom  see. 
All  pav'd  beneath  with  jaspar  shmmg  bright, 

That   seemd   the  foimtaine  m  that  sea  did  sayle 
upright. 

Lxin. 

And  all  the  margent  round  about  was  sett 
With  shady  laurell  trees,  thence  to  defend 
The  sunny  beames  which  on  the  bUlowes  bett. 
And  those  wliich  therein  bathed  mote  offend. 
As  Guyon  hapned  by  the  same  to  wend. 
Two  naked  Damzelles  he  therein  espyde. 
Which  thejein  bathmg  seemed  to  contend 
And  wrestle  wantonly,  ne  car'd  to  hyde 

Their  dainty  partes  from  vew  of  any  which  them 
eyd. 

LXIV. 

Sometimes  the  one  would  lift  the  other  quight 
Above  the  waters,  and  then  downe  agame 
Her  plong,  as  over-maystered  by  might,  ^ 
Where  both  awhile  would  covered  remaine. 
And  each  the  other  from  to  rise  restrame  ; 
The  whiles  their  snowy  limbes,  as  through  a  yele, 
So  through  the  christall  waves  appeared  plame  : 

Lx.  9 embay]  In  its  primary  sense,  bathe  ;  in  its 

metaphorical  deligJd  or  cherish.  Todd. 

ixiii.  2  to  defend 

The  sunny  beamed  That  is,  to  tep  off.  Uptow- 
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Then  suddeinly  both  would  themselves  unhele, 
And   th'  amorous  sweet   spoiles  to  greedy  eyes 
revele. 

LXV. 

As  that  faire  starre,  the  messenger  of  mome, 
His  deawy  face  out  of  the  sea  doth  reare  : 
Or  as  the  Cyprian  goddesse,  newly  borne 
Of  th'  ocean's  fniitfull  froth,  did  first  appeare : 
Such  seemed  they,  and  so  their  yellow  heare 
Christalline  humor  dropped  downe  apace. 
Whom  such  when  Guyon  saw,  he  drew  him  neare, 
And  somewhat  gan  relent  his  earnest  pace  ; 

His  stubborne  brest  gan  secret  pleasaunce  to  em- 
brace. 

LXVI. 

The  wanton  Maidens  him  espying,  stood 
Gazing  awhile  at  his  unwonted  guise  ; 
Then  th'  one  herselfe  low  ducked  in  the  ilood, 
Abasht  that  her  a  straunger  did  avise : 
But  th'  other  rather  higher  did  arise, 
And  her  two  liUy  paps  aloft  displayd. 
And  all,  that  might  his  melting  hart  entyse 
To  her  delights,  she  unto  him  bewrayd  ; 

The  rest,  hidd  underneath,  liim  more  desirous  made. 


With  that  the  other  likewise  up  arose, 
Andher  faire  lockes,  which  formerly  were  bownd 
Up  in  one  knott,  she  low  adowne  did  lose, 
Which  flowing  long  and  thick  her  cloth'd  arownd. 
And  th'  yvorie  in  golden  mantle  govvnd  : 
So  that  faire  spectacle  from  him  was  reft, 
Yet  that  which  reft  it  no  lesse  faire  was  fownd  : 
So  hidd  in  lockes  and  waves  from  lookers  theft, 

Nought  but  her  lovely  face   she  for  his  looldng 
left. 

LXVTII. 

Withall  she  laughed,  and  she  blusht  withaU, 

That  blushing  to  her  laughter  gave  more  grace, 
And  laughter  to  her  blushing,  as  did  fall. 
Now  when  they  spy  de  the  Knight  to  slacke  his  pace 
Them  to  behold,  and  in  his  sparkling  face 
The  secrete  signes  of  kindled  lust  appeare. 
Then-  wanton  merriments  they  did  encreace. 
And  to  him  beckned  to  approch  more  neare, 

And  shewd  him  many  sights  that  corage  cold  could 
reare  : 


On  which  when  gazing  him  the  Palmer  saw, 
He  much  rebukt  those  wandring  eyes  of  his. 
And  counseld  well  him  forward  thence  did  draw. 
Now  are  they  come  nigh  to  the  Bohto  of  BUs, 
Of  her  fond  favorites  so  uam'd  amis  ; 
When  thus  the  Palmer  ;  "  Now,  Sir,  well  avise ; 
For  here  the  end  of  all  our  traveiU  is  : 
Here  wonnes  Acrasia,  whom  we  must  surprise, 

Els  she  will  slip  away,  and  all  our  drift  despise." 


Eftsoones  they  heard  a  most  melodious  sound, 
Of  all  that  mote  dehght  a  daintie  eare. 
Such  as  attonce  might  not  on  living  ground, 
Save  in  this  pai-adise,  be  heard  elsewhere  : 
Right  hard  it  was  for  wight  which  did  it  heare. 
To  read  what  manner  musicke  that  mote  bee  ; 
For  all  that  pleasing  is  to  living  eare 


-  unhele,]  Uncover.  Todd. 


Was  there  consorted  in  one  harmonee  ; 
Birdes,   voices,  instruments,   windes,  waters,  all 
agree: 

LXXI. 

The  ioyous  birdes,  shrouded  in  chearefuU  shade, 
Their  notes  unto  the  voice  attempred  sweet ; 
Th'  angehcall  soft  trembling  voyces  made 
To  th'  instruments  divine  respondence  meet ; 
The  silver-sounding  instruments  did  meet 
With  the  base  murmure  of  the  waters  fall  ; 
The  waters  fall  with  difference  discreet. 
Now  soft,  now  loud,  unto  the  wind  did  call ; 

The  gentle  warbling  wind  low  answered  to  all. 

liXxn, 

There,  whence  that  musick  seemed  heard  to  bee, 
Was  the  faire  Witch  herselfe  now  solacing 
With  a  new  lover,  whom,  through  sorceree 
And  witchcraft,  she  from  farre  did  thether  bring ; 
There  she  had  him  now  laid  a  slombering 
In  secret  shade  after  long  wanton  ioyes  ; 
Whilst  round  about  them  pleasauntly  did  sing 
Many  faire  ladies  and  lascivious  boyes. 

That  ever  mixt  their  song  with  light  licentious  toyea. 

LXXIIT. 

And  all  that  while  right  over  him  she  hong 
With  her  false  eyes  fast  fixed  in  his  sight, 
As  seeking  medicine  whence  she  was  stong. 
Or  greedily  depasturing  delight  ; 
And  oft  inclining  downe  with  kisses  light. 
For  feare  of  waking  him,  his  lips  bedewd. 
And  through  his  humid  eyes  did  sucke  his  spright. 
Quite  molten  into  lust  and  pleasure  lewd  ; 

Wherewith  she  sighed  soft,  as  if  his  case  she  rewd. 

LXXIV. 

The  whiles  some  one  did  chaunt  this  lovely  lay  ; 
Ah/  see,  whoso  fayre  thing  doestfaineto  see, 
In  spriTu^mg  Jlowre  the  image  of  thy  day  / 
Ah  I  see  the  virgin  rose,  how  sweetly  shee 
Doth  first  peepe  foorth  with  iashfuUmodesteef 
That  fairer  seemes  the  lesse  ye  see  her  may  / 
Lot  see  soone  after  how  more  hold  a/ndfree 
Her  bared  hosome  she  doth  broad  display  ; 

Lot  see  soone  after  how  she  fades  a/nd  falls  away  I 

LXXV- 

Sopasseth,  in  the  passing  of  a  day. 

Of  mortall  life  the  Uafe,  the  hud,  the  jlowre  ; 
Ne  more  dothflorish  after  first  decay. 
That  earst  was  sought  to  deck  hoth  hed  and  bowe 
Of  many  a  lady'  amd  many  a  pa/ramowre  I 
Gather  therefore  the  rose  whilest  yet  is  prime. 
For  soone  comes  age  that  will  her  pride  dejlowre : 
Gather  the  rose  of  love  whilest  yet  is  time, 

Whilest  loving  thou  mayst  loved  he  with  equall  crime. 


He  ceast ;  and  then  gan  all  the  quire  of  birdes 
Their  diverse  notes  t'  attune  unto  his  lay. 
As  in  approvaunce  of  his  pleasing  wordes. 
The  constant  Payre  heard  all  that  he  did  say. 
Yet  swarved  not,  but  kept  their  forward  way 
Through  many  covert  groves  and  thickets  close. 
In  which  they  creeping  did  at  last  display 

Lxxiv.  3. the  imageo/  thy  dap.'"]  Ihe  emblem  ol 

thy  life.    Chuhch. 

ixxvi.  4.  Tlie  constant  Paprej  The  resolute,  persevering 
companions.   Lat.  constans.    Church. 
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That  wanton  Lady  with  her  lover  lose, 
Whose  sleepie  head  she  in  her  lap  did  soft  dispose, 

Lxxvir. 

Upon  a  bed  of  roses  she  was  layd. 

As  faint  through  heat,  or  dight  to  pleasant  sin  ; 

And  was  arayd,  or  rather  disarayd. 

All  in  a  vele  of  silke  and  silver  thin. 

That  hid  no  whit  her  alablaster  skin. 

But  rather  sliewd  more  white,  if  more  might  bee : 

More  subtile  web  Arachne  cannot  spin  ; 

Nor  the  fine  nets,  which  oft  we  woven  see 

Of  scorched  deaw,  do  not  in  th'  ayre  more  lightly  flee. 

LXXVIII. 

Her  snowy  brest  was  bare  to  ready  spoyle 
Of  hungry  eies,  which  n'ote  therewith  be  fild  ; 
And  yet,  through  languour  of  her  late  sweet  toyle. 
Few  drops,  more  cleare  then  nectar,  forth  distild. 
That  hke  pure  orient  perles  adowne  it  trild  ; 
And  her  faire  eyes,  sweet  smyling  in  delight, 
Moystened  their  fierie  beames,  with  which  she 

■  thrUd 
Fraile  harts,  yet  quenched  not ;  hke  starry  Ught, 

Which,  sparcklin;;  on  the  silent  waves,  does  seeme 
more  bright. 

Lxxrx. 
The  young  man,  sleeping  by  her,  seemd  to  be 

Some  goodly  swayne  of  honorable  place  ; 

That  certes  it  great  pitty  was  to  see 

Him  his  nobility  so  fowle  deface  : 

A  sweet  regard  and  amiable  gra,ce. 

Mixed  with  manly  sternesse,  did  appeare. 

Yet  sleeping,  in  his  well-proportiond  face  ; 

And  on  his  tender  lips  the  downy  heare 
Did  now  but  freshly  spring,  and  silken  blossoms 
beaxe. 

LXXX. 

His  warlike  armes,  the  ydle  instruments 
Of  sleeping  praise,  were  hong  upon  a  tr^e  ; 
And  his  brave  shield,  full  of  old  mouiments. 
Was  fowly  ras't,  that  none  the  signes  might  see ; 
Ne  for  them  ne  for  honour  cared  hee  ; 
Ne  ought  that  did  to  his  advauncement  tend ; 
But  in  lewd  loves,  and  wastfull  luxuree, 
His  dayes,  his  goods,  his  bodie  he  did  spend  : 

0  horrible  enchantment,  that  him  so  did  blend  ! 

LXXXI. 

The  noble  Elfe  and  carefull  Palmer  drew 

So  nigh  them,  minding  nought  but  lustfull  game. 

That  suddein  forth  they  on  them  rusht,  and  threw 

A  subtile  net,  which  only  for  that  same 

T?he  skilful!  Palmer  formally  did  frame  : 

So  held  them  under  fast ;  the  whiles  the  rest 

Fled  all  away  for  feare  of  fowler  shame. 

The  faire  Enchauntresse,  so  unwares  opprest, 

Tryde  all  her  arts  and  all  her  sleights  thence  out 
to  wrest ; 

LXXXII. 

And  eke  her  lover  strove  ;  but  all  in  vaine  : 
For  that  same  net  so  c>Mimngly  was  wound. 
That  neither  guile  nor  lorce  might  it  distraine. 
They  tooke  them  both,  and  both  them  strongly 
bound 


Lxxviir.  9 •  the  silent  waves,]    Perhaps  by  silent 

waves  Spenser  means  q^iet,  not  violently  moved.    Jortin. 

LXXXI.  4 for  that  same]  That  is,  for  that  purpose. 

Todd. 


In  captive  bandes,  which  there  they  readie  foimd  : 
But  her  in  chaines  of  adamant  he  tyde  ; 
For  nothing  else  might  keepe  her  safe  and  sound : 
But  Verdant  (so  he  hight)  he  soone  untyde. 
And  counsell  sage  in  steed  thereof  to  him  applyde. 

Lxxxllr. 
But  all  those  pleasaunt  bowres,  and  pallace  brave, 

Guyon  broke  downe  with  rigour  pittilesse  ; 

Ne  ought  their  goodly  workmanship  might  save 

Them  from  the  tempest  of  his  wrathfulnesse. 

But  that  their  blisse  he  turn'd  to  balefulnesse  ; 

Their  groves  he  feld  ;   their  gardins  did  deface  ; 

Their  arbers  spoyle  ;  their  cabinets  suppresse  ; 

Their  banket-hcfuses  burne  ;  their  buildings  race  ; 
And,  of  the  fayrest  late,  now  made  the  fowlest  place. 

LXXXIV. 

Then  led  they  her  away,  and  eke  that  Knight 
They  with  them  led,  both  sorrowful!  and  sad  : 
The  way  they  came,  the  same  retourn'd  they 
Till  they  arrived  where  they  lately  had     [right, 
Charm'd  those  wild  beasts  that  rag'd  with  furie 
Which,  now  awaking,  fierce  atthem  ganfly,  [mad  ; 
As  in  their  Mistresse  reskew,  whom  they  lad  ; 
But  them  the  Palmer  soone  did  pacify. 

Then  Guyon  askt,  what  meant  those  beastes  which 
there  did  ly. 

LXXXV. 

Sayd  he  ;  "  These  seeming  beasts  are  men  in  deed. 
Whom  this  Enchauntresse  hath  transformed  thus  ; 
Whylome  her  lovers,  which  her  lustes  did  feed. 
Now  turned  into  figures  hideous. 
According  to  their  mindes  hke  monstruous." 
"  Sad  end,"  quoth  he,  "  of  life  intemperate. 
And  mourneful  meed  of  ioyes  delicious  ! 
But,  Palmer,  if  it  mote  thee  so  aggrate. 

Let  them  returned  be  imto  their  former  state." 


Streightway  he  with  his  vertuousstaffe  them  strooke. 
And  streight  of  beastes  they  comely  men  became  ; 
Yet  being  men  they  did  unmanly  looke. 
And  stared  ghastly ;  some  for  inward  shame. 
And  some  for  wrath  to  see  their  captive  Dame : 
But  one  above  the  rest  in  speciall 
That  had  an  hog  beene  late,  hight  Grylle  by  name, 
Repyned  greatly,  and  did  him  miscall 

That  had  from  hoggish  forme  him  brought  to 
naturall. 

LXXXVII. 

Saide  Guyon  ;  "  See  the  mind  of  beastly  man. 
That  hath  so  soone  forgot  the  exceUenee 
Of  his  creation,  when  he  life  began. 
That  now  he  chooseth  with  vile  difi'erence 
To  be  a  beast,  and  lacke  intelligence  ! " 
To  whom  the  Palmer  thus  ;  "  The  donghill  kinds 
Delightes  in  filth  and  fowle  incontinence  : 
Let  Gryll  be  GryU,  and  have  his  hoggish  minde  ; 

But  let  us  hence  depart  whilest  wether  serves  and 
winde." 


[Thus  are  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  second  book.  The 
first  book  which  we  have  already  examined,  was  religious; 
this  treats  of  the  foundation  of  all  moral  virtue,  Temper- 
ance. 

The  connection  of  this  book  with  the  former,  is  visible. 


Lxxxrii.  7. cabinets]  Coiy,  the  diminutive  of  rao/n. 

Todd. 
LXXXV.  1.  .Saj/d  he  ;]    The  t ^! lue: .    Church. 
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not  only  from  the  whole  thread  of  the  story,  but  from  lesser 
instances.  See  B.  i.  C.  xii.  st.  36,  where  the  false  prophet  is 
bound,  and  yet  escapes,  and  is  now  gone  forth  to  trouble 
Fairy  land,  whose  destruction  will  not  be  accomplished, 
till  the  throne  of  the  Fairy  queen  is  established  in  righte- 
ousness, and  in  all  moral  virtues.  '*He  {Archimago)  must 
be  loosed  a  little  season  :  He  shall  be  loosed  out  of  prison.'* 
Compare  Revel,  xix.  20,  xx.  3,  withB.  i.  C.  xii.  st.  36.  And 
B.  ii.  C.  i.  st.  1.— The  false  prophet  and  deceiver  had  almost 
by  his  lies  work'd  the  destruction  of  Sir  Guyon  and  the 
Redcroese  Elnight,  B.  ii.  C.  i.  st.  8.  The  Christian  Knight 
was  well  warned,  and  well  armed  against  his  subtleties. 
Our  moral  ICnight  is  now  his  chief  object ;  who  is  sent 
upon  a  high  adventure  by  the  Fairy  Queen,  to  bring  cap- 
tive to  her  court  an  Enchantress  named  Acrasia,  in  whom 
is  imaged  sensual  pleasure  or  intemperance.  The 
various  adventures  which  he  meets  with  by  the  way,  are 
such  as  show  the  virtues  and  happy  effects  of  temperance, 
or  the  vices  and  ill-consequences  of  intemperance. 

The  opening  with  the  adventure  of  the  bloody-handed 
babe,  unites  the  beginning  and  end,  and  is  conceived 
with  great  art.  How  opportunely  does  Prince  Arthur 
appear,  the  hero  of  the  poem !  who  is  eeekiag  the  Fairy 
Queen,  and  by  his  adventures  making  himself  worthy  of 
that  Glory  to  which  he  aspires.  He  preserves  the  life  of 
Sir  Guyon,  and  afterwards  utterly  extirpates  that  mis- 
created crew  of  scoundrels,  which,  with  their  meagre,  me- 
lancholy Captain,  were  besieging  the  Castle  of  Alma.— Shall 
I  guard  the  reader  against  one  piece  of  poor  curiosity  ?  not 
enviously  to  pry  into  kitchens,  out-houses,  sinks,  &c., 
while  he  is  viewing  a  palace :  nor  to  look  for  moles  and 
freckles,  while  he  is  viewing  a  Medicean  Venus.    I  will 


venture  to  say,  if  he  finds  some  things  too  easy,  he  will 
find  other  things  too  hard.  "  Wisdom  hath  builded  her 
house,  she  hath  hewn  out  her  seven  pillars,"  Prov.  ix.  I 
This  allegorical  house  is  built  with  some  spoils  from  the 
Pythagorean  and  Socratick  writers  — Wliilst  the  Prince  ia 
extirpating  the  foes  of  Alma,  Sir  Guyon  sets  forward  on 
his  quest,  and  attacks  the  Enchantress  in  her  own  Inland. 
And  here  our  poet  has  introduced,  keeping  in  view  his 
general  allegory,  all  those  specious  miracles,  to  which 
Homer,  mingling  truth  with  fable,  had  given  a  poetiCiU 
sanction  long  before  ;  as  of  Scylla  and  Cliarybdis,  the  songs 
of  the  Syrens,  floating  Islands,  men  by  enchantments  and 
sensuality  turned  into  beasts,  &c.  which  marvellous  kind 
of  stories  Romance-writers  seldom  forget.  Circe,  Alcina, 
Armida,  are  all  rifled  to  dress  up  Acrasia. 

The  characters  in  this  book  are  the  sage  Palmer,  the 
sober  Guyon,  the  magnificent  Prince  Arthur,  all  well 
opposed  to  the  cunning  Archimago,  and  furious  Sarazins. 
Braggadochio,  and  Trompart,  are  a  kind  of  comick  cha- 
racters. Medina,  Alma,  and  Belphcebe,  are  quite  opposite 
to  Medina's  sisters,  as  likewise  to  Phsedria  and  Acrasia. 

I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  myself,  that  Spenser  has 
many  historical  allusions,  and  in  this  light  I  often  consider 
his  poem,  as  well  as  in  that  moral  allegory,  which  is  more 
obvious.  In  the  last  verse  of  this  book,  the  Palmer  says, 
'*  But  let  us  hence  depart  whilest  wether  serves  and  wind," 
Sir  Guyon  and  the  Palmer  leave  the  Island  of  Acrasia, 
taking  the  Enchantress  along  with  them,  whom  they  im- 
mediately send  to  the  Queen  of  Fairy  land ;  they  then 
repair  to  the  house  of  Alma,  and  join  the  Briton  Prince. 

Upton.] 


THE   THIRDE  BOOK   OF 

THE    FAERIE    QUEENE; 

CONTAVNING 

THE   LEGEND   OF    BRITOMARTIS,   OR    OF   CHASTITY. 


It  falls  me  here  to  write  of  Chastity, 
That  fayrest  yertue,  far  above  the  rest : 
For  which  what  needes  me  fetch  from  Faery 
Forreine  ensamples  it  to  have  exprest  ? 
Sith  it  is  shrined  in  my  Soveraines  brest, 
And  formd  so  lively  in  each  perfect  part, 
That  to  all  Ladies,  which  have  it  profest, 
Need  but  behold  the  pourtraict  of  her  hart ; 

If  pourtrayd  it  might  bee  by  any  Uviiig  art : 


But  living  art  may  not  least  part  expresse. 
Nor  life-resembling  pencill  it  can  paynt : 
All  were  it  Zeuxis  or  Praxiteles, 
His  dsedale  hand  would  faile  and  greatly  faynt, 
And  her  perfections  with  his  error  taynt : 
Ne  poets  witt,  that  passeth  painter  farre 


n.  3.    All  were  W]    Although  it  were,    Church. 

F.  4.  His  dzedale  hand]  I>a>dale  hand,  i.  e.  ingenious, 
cunning  hand :  is-o  tou  S«iSaAA£i»,  art{ficiose  Jingere, 
UpTcIT. 


In  picturing  the  parts  of  beauty  daynt. 
So  hard  a  workemanship  adventure  darre. 
For  fear  through  want  of  words  her  excellence  to 


How  then  shall  I,  apprentice  of  the  skill 
That  whilome  in  divineat  wits  did  rayne. 
Presume  so  high  to  stretch  mine  humble  quill  ? 
Yet  now  my  luckelesse  lott  doth  me  constrayne 
Hereto  perforce  :  But,  O  dredd  Soverayne, 
Thus  far  forth  pardon,  sith  that  choicest  witt 
Cannot  your  glorious  pourtraict  figure  playne. 
That  I  in  colourd  showes  may  shadow  itt. 

And  Antique  praises  unto  present  persons  fitt. 


But  if  in  living  colours,  and  right  hew, 
Thyselfe  thou  covet  to  see  pictured. 


n.  7.     daynt,]     Old  French,  dain,  daintie,  fine,  4  a 

TOOD. 


UANl'O   I.] 
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]?P 


Who  can  it  doe  more  lively,  or  more  trew, 
Then  that  sweete  verse,  with  nectar  sprinckeled, 
Tn  which  a  gracious  servaunt  pictured 
His  Cynthia,  his  heavens  fayrest  light  ? 
That  with  his  melting  sweetnes  ravished, 
And  with  the  wonders  of  her  beames  bright. 
My  sences  lulled  are  in  slomber  of  dehght. 


But  let  that  same  delitious  poet  lend 

A  little  leave  unto  a  rusticke  Muse 

To  sing  his  Mistresse  prayse ;  and  let  him  mend. 

If  ought  amis  hev  hking  may  abuse  : 

Ne  let  his  fayrest  Cynthia  refuse 

In  rairrom's  more  then  one  herselfe  to  see  ; 

But  either  Gloriana  let  her  chuse. 

Or  in  Belphoebe  fashioned  to  bee ; 
In  th'  one  her  rule,  in  th'  other  her  rare  chastitee. 


CANTO  I. 

Guyon  encountreth  Britomart; 

Fayre  Florimell  is  clinced: 
Due^saes  traines  and  Malecaa- 

taes  champiuns  are  defaced. 


The  famous  Briton  Prince  and  Faery  Knight, 
After  long  ways  and  perilous  paines  endur'd. 
Having  their  weary  limbes  to  perfect  plight 
Restord,  and  sory  wounds  right  well  recur'd. 
Of  the  fayre  Alma  greatly  were  procur'd 
To  make  tliere  lenger  soiourne  and  abode ; 
But,  when  thereto  they  might  not  be  allur'd 
From  seeking  praise  and  deeds  of  armes  abrode, 

They  courteous  conge  tooke,  and  forth  together  yode. 


But  the  captiv'd  Acrasia  he  sent, 

Because  of  traveill  long,  a  nigher  way, 
With  a  strong  gard,  all  reskew  to  prevent. 
And  her  to  Faery  Court  safe  to  convay ; 
That  her  for  witnes  of  his  hard  assay 
Unto  his  Faery  Queene  he  might  present : 
But  he  himselfe  betooke  another  way. 
To  make  more  triall  of  his  hardiment. 

And  seek  adventures,  as  he  with  Prince  Arthure 
went. 

III. 

Long  so  they  travelled  tlttough  wastefull  wayes, 
"Wiiere  daungers  dwelt,  and  perils  most  did  wonne. 
To  hunt  for  glory  and  renowmed  prayse  : 
Fall  many  countreyes  they  did  overronne. 
From  the  uprising  to  the  setting  sunne. 
And  many  hard  adventures  did  atchieve  ; 
Of  all  the  which  they  honour  ever  wonne. 
Seeking  the  weake  oppressed  to  relieve, 

And  to  recover  right  for  such  as  wrong  did  grieve. 


At  last,  as  through  an  open  plaine  they  yode, 
They  spide  a  Knight  that  towards  pricked  fayre ; 
And  him  beside  an  aged  Squire  there  rode. 


IV.  5.  In  which  SiC.2  This  gracious  servaunt  i5  Sir  W . 
Haleigh,  our  poet'fl  truly AonoMred  friend,  oTlfMoSy  imaged 
and  shadowed  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  other  bouks,  under 
the  name  of  Timias.    Upton, 

III.  2. wonne,]    Inhabit,    Todd, 


That   seemd  to  couch  under   his  shield  three- 
square. 
As  if  that  age  badd  him  that  burden  spare, 
And  yield  it  those  that  stouter  could  it  wield  : 
He,  them  espying,  gan  himselfe  prepare. 
And  on  his  arme  addresse  his  goodly  shield 
That  bore  a  lion  passant  in  a  golden  field. 


Which  seeing  good  Sir  Guyon  deare  besought 
The  Prince,  of  grace,  to  let  him  ronne  that  turne. 
He  graunted :  then  the  Faery  quiclcly  raught 
His  poynant  speare,  and  sharply  gan  to  spume 
His  fomy  steed,  whose  iiery  fecte  did  bnrne 
The  verdant  gras  as  he  thereon  did  tread  ; 
Ne  did  the  other  backe  his  foote  returne, 
But  fiercely  forward  came  withouten  dread. 

And  bent  his  dreadful   speare  against  the  others 
head. 

vr. 

They  beene  ymett,  and  bofli  theyr  points  arriv'd  ; 
But  Guyon  drove  so  furious  and  fell. 
That  seemd  both  shield  and  plate  it  would  have 
Nathelesse  it  bore  his  foe  notfrom  his  sell,  [riv'd ; 
But  made  him  stagger,  as  lie  were  not  well : 
But  Guyon  selfe,  ere  well  he  was  aware. 
Nigh  a  speares  length  behind  his  cronper  fell ; 
Yet  in  his  fall  so  well  himselfe  he  bare. 

That  mischievous  mischaunce  his  life  and  limbs 
did  spare. 

VII. 

Great  shame  and  sorrow  of  that  fall  he  tooke  ; 
For  never  yet,  sith  warlike  armes  he  bore 
And  shiveiing  speare  in  bloody  field  first  sliooke. 
He  fownd  himselfe  dishonored  so  sore. 
Ah  !  gentlest  Knight,  that  ever  armor  bore. 
Let  not  thee  grieve  dismounted  to  have  beene. 
And  brought  to  grownd,  that  never  wast  before 
For  not  thy  fault,  but  secret  powre  unseene ; 

That  speare  enchaunted  was  which  layd  thee  oi) 
the  greene  ! 

viri. 

But  weenedst  thou  what  wight  thee  overthrew, 
Much  greater  griefe  and  shamefuUer  regrett 
For  thy  hard  fortune  theis  thou  wouldst  renew, 
That  of  a  single  Damzell  thou  wert  mett 
On  eqiiall  plaine,  and  there  so  hard  besett : 
Even  the  famous  Britomart  it  was. 
Whom  straunge  adventure  did  from  Britayne  fef  1 
To  seeke  her  lover  (love  far  sought  nlas  !) 

Whose  image  shee  had  seene  in  Venus  looking-glas, 

IX, 

Full  of  disdainefuU  wrath,  he  fierce  uprose 
For  to  revenge  that  fowle  reprochefuU  shame. 
And  snatching  his  bright  sword  began  to  close 
With  her  on  foot,  and  stoutly  forward  came  ; 
Dye  rather  would  he  then  endure  th.at  same. 
Which  when  his  Palmer  saw,  he  gan  to  feare 
His  toward  perill,  and  untoward  blame. 
Which  by  that  new  rencounter  he  should  reare  ; 

For  Death  sate  on  the  point  of  that  enchaunted 
speare  : 

X. 

And  hasting  towards  him  gan  fayre  perswade 
Not  to  provoke  misfortune,  nor  to  weene 

IX.  8.    Which  bi/  that  new  rencounter  &c.]  Rencounter  ia 
an  accidental  combat  or  adventure.  Fr.  Bencmtre.  Todd. 
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His  speares  default  to  mend  -with  eruell  blade  ; 
For  by  his  mightie  science  he  had  seene 
The  secrete  vertue  of  that  weapon  lieene, 
That  mortal!  puissaunce  mote  not  withstond  : 
Nothing  on  earth  mote  alwaies  happy  beene  ! 
Great  hazard  were  it,  and  adventure  fond, 
o  loose  long-gotten  honom*  with  one  evJll  hond. 

xr. 

By  such  good  meanes  he  him  diseounselled 
From  prosecuting  his  revenging  rage  : 
And  eke  the  Prince  like  treaty  handeled. 
His  wrathfuU  will  with  reason  to  aswage  ; 
And  laid  the  blame,  not  to  his  carriage, 
But  to  his  starting  steed  that  swarv'd  asyde. 
And  to  the  ill  purveyaunce  of  his  Page, 
That  had  his  furnitures  not  firmely  tyde  : 

So  is  his  angry  corage  fayrly  pacifyde. 


Thus  reconcilement  was  betweene  them  knitt, 
Through  goodly  temperaunce  and  affection  chaste ; 
And  either  vowd  with  all  their  power  and  witt 
To  let  not  others  honour  be  defaste 
Of  friend  or  foe,  whoever  it  embaste, 
Ne  armes  to  bear  against  the  others  syde  : 
In  which  accord  the  Prince  was  also  plaste. 
And  with  that  golden  chaine  of  concord  tyde  : 

So  goodly  all  agreed,  they  forth  yfere  did  ryde. 

xrrr. 

0,  goodly  usage  of  those  antique  tymes. 

In  which  the  sword  was  servaunt  unto  right  ; 
When  not  for  malice  and  contentious  crymes. 
But  all  for  prayse,  and  proofe  of  manly  might, 
The  martiall  brood  accustomed  to  fight : 
Then  honour  was  the  meed  of  victory. 
And  yet  the  vanquished  had  no  despight  : 
Let  later  age  that  noble  use  envy, 

Vyle  rancor  to  avoid  and  cruel  surquedry  ! 

XIV. 

Long  they  thus  travelled  in  friendly  wise. 

Through  countreyes  waste,  and  eke  well  edifyde, 
Seeking  adventures  hard,  to  exercise 
Their  puissaunce,  whylome  full  dernly  tryde  : 
At  length  they  camo  into  a  forest  wyde, 
Whose  hideous  horror  and  sad  trembling  sownd 
Full  griesly  seemd  :  Therein  they  long  did  ryde, 
Yet  tract  of  living  creatm'e  none  they  fownd, 

Save  beares,  lyons,  and  buls,  which  romed  them 
arownd. 

XT. 

All  suddenly  out  of  the  thickest  brush. 
Upon  a  milk-white  palfrey  all  alone, 
A  goodly  Lady  did  foreby  them  rush, 
Whose  face  did  seeme  as  cleare  as  christall  stone. 
And  eke,  through  feare,  as  white  as  whales  bone ; 
Her  garments  all  were  wrought  of  beaten  gold. 
And  all  her  steed  with  tinsell  trappings  shone. 
Which  fiedd  so  fast  that  nothing  mote  him  hold, 
And  searse  them  leasure  gave  her  passing  to  behold. 


Still  as  she  fledd  her  eye  she  backward  threw. 
As  fearing  evill  that  poursewd  her  fast  ; 


And  her  faire  yellow  locks  behind  her  flew, 
Loosely  disperst  with  puff  of  every  blast : 
AU  as  a  blazing  starre  doth  farre  outcast 
His  hearie  beames,  and  flaming loekes  dispredd, 
At  sight  whereof  the  people  stand  aghast ; 
But  the  sage  wisard  telles,  as  he  has  redd, 
That  it  imp6rtunes  death  and  dolefull  dreryhedd. 


So  as  they  gazed  after  her  awhyle, 

Lo  !  where  a  griesly  foster  forth  did  rush. 
Breathing  out  beastly  lust  her  to  defyle  : 
His  tyrehng-jade  he  fiersly  forth  did  push 
Through  thicke  and  thin,  both  o  ver  banck  and  bush, 
In  hope  her  to  attaine  by  hooke  or  crooke, 
That  from  his  gory  sydes  the  blood  did  gush  : 
Large  were  his  limbes,  and  terrible  his  looke. 

And  in  his  clownish  hand  a  sharp  bore-speare  ha 
shooke. 

xviir. 

Which  outrage  when  those  gentle  Knights  did  see, 
Full  of  great  envy  and  fell  gealosy 
They  stayd  not  to  avise  who  first  should  bee, 
But  all  spurd  after,  fast  as  they  mote  fly, 
To  reskew  her  from  shamefuU  villany. 
The  Prince  and  Guyon  equally  byhve 
Herselfe  pursewd,  in  hope  to  win  thereby 
Most  goodly  meede,  the  fairest  Dame  alive  : 

But  after  the  foule  foster  Timias  did  strive. 


The  whiles  faire  Britomart,  whose  constant  mind 
Would  not  so  hghtly  follow  Beauties  chace, 
Ne  reckt  of  Ladies  love,  did  stay  behynd  ; 
And  them  awayted  there  a  certaine  space. 
To  weet  if  they  would  turne  backe  to  that  place  ; 
But,  when  she  saw  them  gone,  she  forward  went. 
As  lay  her  iourney,  through  that  perlous  pace. 
With  stedfast  corage  and  stout  hardiment  ; 

Ne  evil  thing  she  feard,  ne  eviL  thing  she  ment. 


At  last,  as  nigh  out  of  the  wood  she  came, 
A  stately  Castle  far  away  she  spyde. 
To  which  her  steps  directly  she  did  frame. 
That  Castle  was  most  goodly  edifyde. 
And  plaste  for  pleasure  nigh  that  forrest  syde  : 
But  faire  before  the  gate  a  spatious  playne. 
Mantled  with  greene,  itselfe  did  spredden  wyde, 
On  which  she  saw  six  Knights,  that  did  darrayne 

Fiers  battaill  against  one  with  eruell  might  and 
mayne. 

XXI. 

Mainely  they  all  attonce  upon  him  laid. 
And  sore  beset  on  every  side  arownd. 
That  nigh  he  breathlesse  grew,  yet  nought  dismaid, 
Ne  ever  to  them  yielded  foot  of  grownd. 
All  had  he  lost  much  blood  through  many  a 

wownd  ; 
But  stoutly  dealt  his  blowes,  and  every  way. 
To  which  he  turned  in  his  wrathfull  stownd. 
Made  them  recoile,  and  fly  from  dredd  decay. 

That  none  of  all  the  six  before  him  durst  assay  : 


xm.  8. envy.]  Vie  with.  Yt.  envier.    Church. 

XIV.  2. well  edifyde,]  Well  tuilt.    Todd. 

XIV.  4.  dernly]  Dernly  perhaps  is  here  used  in  the 

sense  of  dearly,  i.  e.  earnestly,    Todd. 


XVII.  2. foster]  Forester.  Todd. 

XVIII.  9. . Timias']  Prince  Arthur's  Squire.  Todd. 

XX.  9.  ■ against  one]  The  Redcrosse  Knight.  Todd. 

XXI.  5.  A.II]  Although.  Church. 

XXI.  9. before  him  durst  assay  .•]  Durst  attacli 

him  be/ore,  i.  e.  face  to  face.    Chukoh 
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Like  dastard  eurres,  that,  having  at  a  bay 
The  salva,ge  beast  embost  in  wearie  chace. 
Dare  not  adventure  on  the  stubborne  pray, 
Ne  byte  before,  but  rome  from  place  to  place 
To  get  a  snatch  when  turned  is  his  face. 
In  such  distresse  and  doubtfull  ieopardy 
When  Britomart  him  saw,  she  ran  apace 
Unto  his  reskew,  and  with  earnest  cry 

Badd  those  same  sixe  forbeare  that  single  enimy. 


But  to  her  cry  they  list  not  lendeu  eare, 

Ne  ought  the  more  their  mightie  strokes  surceasse ; 
But,  gathering  him  rownd  about  more  neare. 
Their  direfuli  rancour  rather  did  encreasse  ; 
Till  that  she  rushing  through  the  thickest  preasse 
Perforce  disparted  their  compacted  gyre. 
And  soone  compeld  to  hearken  unto  peace : 
Tho  gan  she  myldly  of  them  to  inquyre 

The  cause  of  theii-  dissention  and  outrageous  yre. 


Whereto  that  single  Kuight  did  answere  frame  ; 
"  These  six  would  me  enforce,  by  oddes  of  might. 
To  chaunge  my  liefe,  and  love  another  dame  ; 
That  death  me  liefer  were  then  such  despight. 
So  unto  wrong  to  yield  my  wrested  right : 
For  I  love  one,  the  truest  one  on  grownd, 
Ne  list  me  chaunge ;  she  th'  Errant  Damzell  bight ; 
For  whose  deare  sake  full  many  a  bitter  stownd 

I  have  endurd,  and  tasted  many  a  bloody  wo^vnd." 


"  Certes,"  said  she,  "  then  beene  ye  sixe  to  blame, 
To  weene  your  wrong  by  force  to  iustify  : 
For  Knight  to  leave  his  Lady  were  great  shame 
That  faithfull  is  ;  and  better  were  to  dy. 
All  losse  is  lesse,  and  lesse  the  infamy, 
Then  losse  of  love  to  him  that  loves  but  one  : 
Ne  may  Love  be  compeld  by  maistery  ; 
For,  soone  as  maistery  comes,  sweete  Love  anone 

Taketh  his  nimble  winges,  and  soone  away  is  gone." 


Then  spake  one  of  those  six  ;  "  There  dwelleth  here 
Within  this  castle-wall  a  Lady  fayre. 
Whose  soveraine  beautie  hath  no  living  pere  ; 
Thereto  so  bounteous  and  so  debonayre. 
That  never  any  mote  with  her  compayre  : 
She  hath  ordaind  this  law,  which  we  approve. 
That  every  Knight  which  doth  this  way  repayi-e. 
In  case  he  have  no  Lady  nor  no  Love, 

Shall  doe  unto  her  service,  never  to  remove  : 


"  But  if  he  have  a  Lady  or  a  Love, 

Then  must  he  her  forgoe  with  fowle  defame. 
Or  els  with  us  by  dint  of  sword  approve. 
That  she  is  fairer  then  our  fairest  Dame  ; 
As  did  this  Knight,  befoi-e  ye  hether  came." 
"  Perdy,"  said  Britomart,  "  the  choise  is  hard  ! 
But  what  reward  had  he  that  overcame  ? " 


XXII.  2.  ■ embost]  A  deer  is  said  to  te  imbossed,  when 

8he  is  so  hard  pursued  that  she  foams  at  themouth. Church. 

xxiii.  6.  ■ gyreO    Circle-    Ital.  cjiro.    Todd. 

XXIV.  7. she  th'  Errant  Damzell  liight,']  So  he  calls 

TTna.  The  Knight  thus  assaulted  is  the  Redcrosse  Knight, 
V.  George.   Uprow. 


"  He  should  advaunced  bee  to  high  regard," 
Said  they,  "  and  have  our  Ladies  love  for  his  reward. 

xxvm. 
"  Therefore  aread.  Sir,  if  thou  have  a  Love." 
"  Love  have  I  sure,"  quoth  she,  "but  Lady  none  ; 
Yet  will  I  not  fro  mine  owne  Love  remove, 
Ne  to  your  Lady  will  I  service  done. 
But  wreake  your  wronges  wrought  to  this  Knight 
alone,  [speare 

And  prove  his  cause."     With  that,  her  mortal! 
She  mightily  aventred  towards  one. 
And  downe  him  smot  ere  well  aware  he  weare  ; 
And  to  the  next  she  rode,  and  downe  the  next  did 
beare. 


Ne  did  she  stay  till  three  on  ground  she  layd, 
That  none  of  them  himselfe  could  reare  againe  : 
The  fourth  was  by  that  other  Knight  dismayd. 
All  were  he  wearie  of  his  former  paine  ; 
That  now  there  do  but  two  of  six  remaine  ; 
Which  two  did  yield  before  she  did  them  smight. 
"Ah  !  "  said  she  then,  "now  may  ye  all  see  plaine. 
That  Truth  is  strong,  and  trew  Love  most  of  might, 

That  for  his  trusty  servaunta  doth  so  strongly  fight." 


"  Too  well  we  see,"  saide  they,  '^  and  prove  too  well 
Our  faulty  weakenes,  and  your  matchlesse  might : 
Forthy,  {'aire  Sir,  youi'S  be  the  Damozell, 
Which  by  her  owne  law  to  your  lot  doth  light. 
And  we  your  Uegemen  faith  unto  you  plight." 
So  underneath  her  feet  their  swords  they  raard, 
And,  after,  her  besought,  well  as  they  might. 
To  enter  in  and  reape  the  dew  reward : 

She  graunted  ;  and  then  in  they  all  together  far'd. 


Long  were  it  to  describe  the  goodly  frame. 
And  stately  port  of  Castle  Joyeous, 
'  (For  BO  that  Castle  hight  by  common  name,) 
Where  they  were  entertaynd  with  courteous 
And  comely  glee  of  many  gratious 
Faire  Ladies,  and  of  many  a  gentle  Knight ; 
Who,  through  a  chamber  long  and  spacious, 
Eftsoones  them  brought  unto  their  Ladies  sight. 

That  of  them  cleeped  was  the  Lady  of  DeUght. 

xxxir. 

But,  for  to  tell  the  sumptuous  aray 

Of  that  great  chamber,  should  be  labour  lost ; 

For  living  wit,  I  weene,  cannot  display 

The  roiall  riches  and  exceeding  cost 

Of  every  pillour  and  of  every  post. 

Which  all  of  purest  bullion  framed  were. 

And  with  great  perles  and  pretious  stones  embost ; 

That  the  bright  ghster  of  their  beames  cleare 

Did  sparckle  forth  great  light,  and  glorious  did 
appeare. 

xxxni. 

These  stranger  Knights,  through  passing,  forth  were 
Into  an  inner  rowme,  whose  royaltee  [led 

And  rich  purveyance  might  uneath  be  red  ; 
Mote  Princes  place  beseeme  so  deckt  to  bee. 

xxviil.  4.     Ne  to  your  Lady  will  I  service  done,]    I>0. 
Anglo  Sax.  Son,  to  do.    Uiton. 

xxvm.  7. aventretl]    Pushed  at  a  venture.    TnoD. 

XXX.  6. mard,]    Thrcic  down.   Lat.  pessundare,  to 

throw  imder  foot.    Chuiich. 
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W  hich  stately  manner  whenas  they  did  see, 
Tlie  image  of  superfluous  riotize. 
Exceeding  much  the  state  of  meane  degree, 
I'hey  greatly  wondred  whence  so  sumptuous  guize 
Alight  be  maintaynd,  and  each  gan  diversely  devize. 

,      XXTCIV. 

Tie  wals  were  round  about  apparelled 

A\'  ith  costly  clothes  of  Arras  and  of  Toure  ; 
111  wliich  with  cunning  hand  was  pourtrahed 
The  love  of  Venus  and  her  paramoure, 
The  fayre  Adonis,  turned  to  a  flowre ; 
A  worke  of  rare  device  and  wondrous  wit. 
First  did  it  shew  the  bitter  balefull  stowre. 
Which  her  assayd  with  many  a  fervent  fit. 

When  first  her  tender  hart  was  with  his  beautie  smit : 


Then  with  what  sleights  and  sweet  allurements  she 
Entyst  the  boy,  as  well  that  art  she  knew. 
And  wooed  hira  her  paramoure  to  bee ; 
Now  making  girlonds  of  each  flowre  that  grew. 
To  cro^vne  his  golden  lockes  with  honour  dew ; 
Now  leading  him  into  a  secret  shade 
Frnmhis beauperes,  and  from  bright  heavens  vew. 
Where  him  to  sleepe  she  gently  would  perswade, 

Or  bathe  him  in  a  fountaine  by  some  covert  glade : 


And,  whilst  he  slept,  she  over  him  would  spred 
Her  mantle  colour'd  like  the  starry  skyes, 
And  her  soft  arme  lay  underneath  his  hed. 
And  with  ambrosiall  kisses  bathe  his  eyes ; 
And,  whilst  he  bath'd,  with  her  two  crafty  spyes 
'  She  secretly  would  search  each  daintie  lim, 
And  throw  into  the  well  sweet  rosemaryes. 
And  fragrant  violets,  and  paunces  trim ; 

And  ever  with  sweet  nectar  she  did  sprinkle  him. 

xxxvrr. 

So  did  she  steale  his  heedelesse  hart  away, 
And  ioyd  his  love  in  secret  unespyde  : 
Bu  t  fpr  she  saw  him  bent  to  cruell  play. 
To  hunt  the  salvage  beast  in  forrest  wyde, 
DreadfuU  of  daunger  that  mote  him  betyde 
She  oft  and  oft  adviz'd  him  to  refraine 
From  chase  of  greater  beastes,  whose  brutish  pryde 
Mote  breede  him  scath  unwares :  but  all  in  vaine  ; 

For  who  can  shun  the  chance  that  dest'ny  doth 
ordaine  ? 

XXXVIFT. 

,0  !  where  beyond  he  lyeth  languishing, 
Deadly  engored  of  a  great  wilde  bore  ; 
And  by  his  side  the  goddesse  groveUng 
Makes  for  him  endlesse  mone,  and  evermore 
With  her  soft  garment  wipes  away  the  gore 
Which  staynes  his  snowy  sldn  with  hatefull  hew : 
But,  when  she  saw  no  helpe  might  him  restore. 


xxxrv.  3. tcith  cunning  hand]  With  skil/ul  hand. 

Todd. 

XXXV.  7 heauperes,]  Fair  companions,  from  beatt 

and  pair,  a  peer,  equal.    Upton. 

XXXVI.  a.  with  her  two  crafty  spyes]   Crafty  sjiyeg 

IS  here  a  periphrasis  for  eyes,  hut  a  very  inartificial  one ; 
as  it  may  so  easily  be  mistaken  for  two  persons  whom  she 
employed,  with  herself,  to  search  &o.   T.  Wakton. 

XXXVII.  3.  But  for]    But  fiecause.    Todd. 

xxxvra.  I.   Lo!  wAcre  beyond]  Beyond,  that  ia,  at  some 
listance.    Upton. 


Him  to  a  dainty  flowre  she  did  transmew. 
Which  in  that  cloth  was  wrought,  as  if  it  Uvely  grew. 

xxxix. 

So  was  that  chamber  clad  in  goodly  wize : 
And  rownd  about  it  ^  many  beds  were  dight. 
As  whylome  was  the  antique  worldes  guize. 
Some  for  untimely  ease,  some  for  delight. 
As  pleased  them  to  use  that  use  it  might : 
And  all  was  full  of  Damzels  and  of  Squyi'es, 
Dauncing  and  reveling  both  day  and  night. 
And  swimming  deepe  in  sensuall  desyres  ; 

And  Cupid  still  emongest  them  kindled  lustfullfyres. 


And  all  the  while  sweet  Musicke  did  divide 

Her  looser  notes  with  Lydian  harmony ; 

And  all  the  while  sweete  birdes  thereto  appliile 

Their  daintie  layes  and  dulcet  melody, 

Ay  caroling  of  love  and  ioUity, 

That  wonder  was  to  heare  their  trim  cons6rt. 

Which  when  those  linights  beheld,  with  scornc- 
fuU  eye 

They  sdeigned  such  lascivious  disport, 
And  loath'd  the  loose  demeanure  of  that  wanton  sort. 

XLI. 

Thence  they  were  brought  to  that  great  Ladies  vew, 
Whom  they  found  sitting  on  a  sumptuous  bed 
That  glistred  all  with  gold  and  glorious  shew. 
As  the  proud  Persian  queenes  accustomed : 
She  seemd  a  woman  of  great  bountihed 
And  of  rare  beautie,  saving  that  askaunce 
Her  wanton  eyes  (ill  signes  of  womanhed) 
Did  roll  too  lightly,  and  too  often  glaimce. 

Without  regard  of  grace  or  comely  amenaunco. 


Long  worke  it  were,  and  needlesse  to  devize 
Then'  goodly  entertainement  and  great  glee  : 
She  caused  them  be  led  in  courteous  wize 
Into  a  bowre,  disarmed  for  to  be. 
And  cheared  well  with  wine  and  spiceree  : 
The  Redcrosse  Knight  was  soon  disarmed  there ; 
But  the  brave  Mayd  would  not  disarmed  bee,  - 
But  onely  vented  up  her  umbriere. 

And  so  did  let  her  goodly  visage  to  appere. 


As  when  fayre  Cynthia,  in  darkesome  night, 
Is  in  a  noyous  cloud  enveloped, 
Where  she  may  finde  the  substance  thin  and  light, 
Breakes  forth  her  silver  beames,  and  her  bright 
Discovers  to  the  world  discomfited  ;  [hed 

Of  the  poore  traveller  that  went  astray 
With  thousand  blessings  she  is  heried  : 
Such  was  the  beautie  and  the  shining  ray. 

With  which  fayre  Britomart  gave  hght  unto  the 
day. 

xuv. 
And  eke  those  six,  which  lately  with  her  fought, 
Now  were  disarmd,  and  did  themselves  present 
Unto  her  vew,  and  company  unsought ; 
For  they  all  seemed  courteous  and  gent. 


XL.  9. •  sort.]    Company.    Todd. 

XLI!.  8.  But  onely  vented  up  her  umhrigre,]  Vented  up, 
1.  e.  she  gave  vent  to,  or  lifted  up,  the  visor  of  her  helmet ; 
tcore  her  beaver  up,  as  Shakspeare  expresses  it  in  Hamlet 
'Tis  called  umbriere  from  ombrare,  because  it  shadows  the 
face.  Upton. 
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Aiid  all  sixe  brethren,  borne  of  one  parent. 
Which'  had  them  traynd  in  all  oiviUtee, 
And  goodly  taught  to  tilt  and  turnament ; 
Now  were  they  hegmen  to  this  Ladie  free, 
And  her  Knights  service  ought,  to  hold  of  her  in 
fee. 

XLV. 

The  first  of  them  by  name  Gardante  liight, 

A  iolly  person,  and  of  comely  vew  ; 

The  second  was  Parlante,  a  bold  Knight ; 

And  next  to  him  locante  did  ensew  ; 

Basciante  did  himselfe  most  courteous  shew  ; 

But  fierce  Bacchante  seemd  too  fell  and  keene  ; 

And  yett  in  armes  Noctante  greater  grew  : 

All  were   faire   Knights,  and  goodly   well  be- 

seene  ;  [beene. 

But  to   faire  Britomart    they   all  but  shadowes 

XLVI. 

For  shee  was  fuU  of  amiable  grace 

And  manly  terror  mixvd  therewithal!  ; 

Tliat  as  the  one  stird  up  affections  bace. 

So  th'  other  did  mens  rash  desires  apall. 

And  hold  them  backe  that  would  in  error  fall  : 

As  he  that  hath  espide  a  verraeill  rose. 

To  wliich  sharp  thomes  and  breres  the  way 

forstaU, 
Dare  not  for  dread  his  hardy  hand  expose. 

But,  wishing  it  far  off,  his  ydle  wish  doth  lose. 


Whom  when  the  Lady  saw  so  faire  a  wight. 
All  ignorant  of  her  contrary  sex, 
(For  shee  her  weend  a  fresh  and  lusty  Knight,) 
Shee  greatly  gan  enamoured  to  wex, 
And  with  vaiue  thoughts  her  falsed  fancy  vex  : 
Her  fickle  hart  conceived  hasty  fyre. 
Like  sparkes  of  fire  which  fallin  sclender  flex. 
That  shortly  brent  into  extreme  desyre. 

And  ransackt  all  her  veines  with  passion  entyre. 

XLVIU. 

Eftsoones  shee  grew  to  great  impatieuce. 
And  into  termes  of  open  outrage  brust. 
That  plaine  discovered  her  incontinence  ; 
Ne  reckt  shee  who  her  meamng  did  mistrust ; 
For  she  was  given  all  to  fleshly  lust. 
And  poured  forth  in  sensual!  delight. 
That  aU  regard  of  shame  she  had  discust, 
And  meet  respect  of  honor  put  to  flight  ; 

So  shamelesse  beauty  soone  becomes  a  loathly  sight. 


Faire  Ladies,  that  to  love  captived  arre. 

And  chaste  desires  doe  nourish  in  your  mind. 
Let  not  her  fault  your  sweete  affections  marre  ; 
Ne  blott  the  bounty  of  all  womankind         [find  : 
'Mongst  thousands  good,  one  wanton  dame  to 
Emongst  the  roses  grow  some  wicked  weeds  : 
For  this  was  not  to  love,  but  lust,  iuclind  ; 
Forlove does  alwaiesbringforth  bounteous  deeds. 

And  in  each  gentle  hart  desire  of  honor  breeds. 


xiiiv.  8. ■  Ladie  free,]  The  terra  free  is  equal  to  our 

phrase  of  genteel,  of  free  or  easy  carriage.  Todd. 

XLIV.  9. ouglit,]  Owed  iier.  Ckubch. 

xLVii.  9.  — —  tviih  passion  entyre.]    Tiiat  is,  inward 
heat,  "  in-burning  fire,"  st.  fi3.  Church. 

xLviii.  7.  discuat,]   Shaken  off.    hat.  discutere. 

Ital.  discoBlare,  to  remove  or  put  away.  Upton. 

xLix.  4.     iftehownty]  Goodness.  Fr.  bont^.  Church. 


Nought  so  of  love  this  looser  Dame  did  skill. 
But  as  a  cole  to  kindle  fleshly  flame, 
Giving  the  bridle  to  her  wanton  will. 
And  treadmg  under  foote  her  honest  name  : 
Sucli  love  is  hate,  and  such  desire  is  shame. 
StiU  did  she  rove  at  her  with  crafty  glaunce 
Of  her  false  eies,  that  at  her  hart  did  ayme. 
And  told  her  meaning  in  her  countenaunce  j 

But  Britomart  dissembled  it  with  ignoraunce. 


Supper  was  shortly  dight,  and  downe  they  satt ; 
Where  they  were  served  with  all  sumptuous  fare, 
Whiles  fruitful!  Ceres  and  Lyteus  fatt 
Pourd  out  tlieir  plenty,  without  spight  or  spare  ; 
Nought  wanted  there  that  dainty  was  and  rare: 
And  aye  the  cups  their  bancks  did  overflow  ; 
And  aye  betweene  the  cups  she  did  prepare 
Way  to  her  love,  and  secret  darts  did  throw  ; 

But   Britomart  would  not  such   guilful!  message 
Imow. 

Lir. 

So,  when  they  slaked  had  the  fervent  heat 
Of  appetite  with  meates  of  every  sort. 
The  Lady  did  fau'e  Britomart  entreat 
Her  to  disarme,  and  with  delightfull  sport 
To  loose  her  warhke  hmbs  and  strong  effort: 
But  wlien  shee  mote  not  thereunto  be  wonne, 
(For  shee  her  sexe  under  that  straunge  purpdrt 
Did  use  to  hide,  and  plaine  apparaunce  shonne,) 

In  playner  wise  to  tell  her  grievaunce  she  begomie  ; 


And  all  attonee  discovered  her  desire  [griefe, 

With  sighes,  and  sobs,  and  plaints,  and  piteous 
The  outward  sparkes  of  her  in-bui'ning  fire : 
Which  spent  in  vaine,  at  last  she  told  her  briefe, 
That,  but  if  she  did  lend  her  short  reliefe 
And  doe  her  comfort,  she  mote  algates  dye. 
But  the  chaste  Damzell,  that  had  never  priefe 
Of  such  malengine  and  fine  forgerye, 

Did  easely  beleeve  her  strong  extremitye. 


Full  easy  was  for  her  to  have  beliefe. 
Who  by  self-feehng  of  her  feeble  sexe, 
And  by  long  trial!  of  the  inward  griefe 
Wherewith  imperious  love  her  hart  did  vexe, 
Could  iudge  what  paines  doe  loving  harts  perplexe. 
Who  means  no  guile,  be  gulled  soonest  shall. 
And  to  faire  semblaimce  doth  light  faith  annexe: 
The  bird,  that  knowes  not  the  false  fowlers  call. 

Into  his  liidden  nett  full  easely  doth  fall. 


Forthy  she  would  not  in  discourteise  wise 
Scorne  the  faire  offer  of  good  will  profest ; 


L.  9.  But  Britomart  &c.]  That  is,  Britomart  seemed  as 
though  she  understood  her  not.    Church. 

Lii.  5.  To  loose  her  warlike  limbs  and  strong  effdrt:'} 
That  is,  to  let  loose,  or  to  unloose,  her  warlike  limbs,  and 
to  lay  aside  her  sternness,  force  or  effort,  to  loose  her  effort, 
to  relax  a  little.  The  same  verb,  with  some  dilTerence  of 
signification,  is  applied  to  two  different  substantives. 
Upton. 

Lm.  6.  but  if]  Unless.    Church. 

LIU.  S.  Of  such  malengine]  eiiile.    Todd. 

LV.  1.  Forthy  she  would  not  in  discourteise  wise]  Thai 
is,  disccvrtcously.    Upton 
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For  great  rebuke  it  is  love  to  despise, 
Or  rudely  sdeigne  a  gentle  harts  request ; 
But  with  faire  countenaunce,  as  beseemed  best, 
Her  entertaynd  ;  nath'lesse  shee  inly  deemd 
Her  love  too  hght,  to  wooe  a  wandring  guest ; 
Which  she  misconstruing,  thereby  esteemd 
That  from  like  inward  fire  that  outward  smoke  had 
steemd. 

LVI. 

Therewith  awhile  she  her  flit  fancy  fedd. 
Till  she  mote  winne  fit  time  for  her  desire  ; 
But  yet  her  wound  still  inward  freshly  bledd. 
And  through  her  bones  the  false  instUled  fii-e 
Did  spred  itselfe,  and  venime  close  iaspu'e. 
Tho  were  the  tables  taken  all  away  ; 
And  every  Knight,  and  every  gentle  Squire, 
Gan  choose  his  Dame  with  basciomani  gay. 

With  whom  he  ment  to  make  his  sport  and  courtly 
play. 

LVIf. 

Some  fell  to  daunce ;  some  fell  to  hazardry ; 
Some  to  make  love  ;  some  to  make  meryment ; 
As  diverse  witts  to  diverse  things  apply  : 
And  all  the  while  faire  Malecasta  bent 
Her  crafty  engins  to  her  close  intent. 
By  this  th'  eternall  lampes,  wherewith  high  love 
Doth  light  the  lower  world,  were  halfe  yspent. 
And  the  moist  daughters  of  huge  Atlas  strove 

Into  the  ocean  deepe  to  drive  their  weary  drove. 

Lvin. 
High  time  it  seemed  then  for  everie  wight 
Them  to  betake  unto  their  kindly  rest : 
Eftesoones  long  waxen  torches  weren  hght 
Unto  their  bowres  to  guyden  every  guest : 
Tho,  when  the  Britonesse  saw  all  the  rest 
Avoide^d  quite,  she  gan  herselfe  despoile, 
And  safe  committ  to  her  soft  fethered  nest^ 
Wher  through  long  watch,  and  late  daies  weary 
toile, 
She  soundly  slept,  and  carefull  thoughts  did  quite 
assoile. 

LIX. 

Now  whenas  all  the  world  in  silence  deepe 
Yshrowded  was,  and  every  mortall  wight 
Was  drowned  in  the  depth  of  deadly  sleepe  ; 
Faire  Malecasta,  whose  cngrieved  spright 
Could  find  no  rest  in  such  perplexed  plight, 
Lightly  arose  out  of  her  wearie  bed. 
And,  under  the  blacke  vele  of  guilty  night. 
Her  with  a  scarlott  mantle  covered 

That  was  with  gold  and  ermines  faire  enveloped. 

LX. 

Then  panting  softe,  and  trembhng  every  ioynt. 
Her  fearfull  feete  towards  the  bowre  she  mov'd. 


Lv.  8.  TFftzc/t]  Tbat  is,  which  afifable  behaviour.  Church, 

LVI.  8 basciomani]    With  basciomani,  Ital.   With 

kissing  her  hands :  a  plirase,  perhaps  common  in  our 
autlior's  age,  when  Italian  manners  were  universally 
affected.   T.  Warton. 

Lvil.  1. to  hazardry ;]  In  F.  Q^  ii.  v.  13,  thiswocd 

signifies  rasAjiew.  Here  itTaeans  ptaping  at  hazard.  Todd. 

Lvrr  8.  And  the  moist  daughters  &e.]  The  Hyades,  a 
constellationof  seven  stars  in  the  head  of  the  Bull.  Church. 

Lvrii.  4.    Unto  their  bowres]    Chambers.    Todd. 

Lvu/.  9 assoile.]  Did  piU  off,  or  was  /i-eed  from. 

Todd. 

LX<  1.    Then  panting  softe,]    Breathing  sttflly.  Chukch 


Where  she  for  secret  purpose  did  appoynt 
To  lodge  the  warhke  Maide,  unwisely  loov'd ; 
And,  to  her  bed  approclmig,  first  she  proov'd 
Whether  she  slept  or  wakte :  with  hersofte  hand 
She  softely  felt  if  any  member  raoov'd. 
And  lent  her  wary  eare  to  understand 
If  any  puSe  of  breath  or  signe  of  sence  shee  fond. 


Which  whenas  none  she  fond,  with  easy  shifte. 
For  feare  least  her  unwares  she  should  abrayd, 
Th'  embroder'd  quilt  she  hghtly  up  did  lifte, 
And  by  her  side  herselfe  she  softly  layd. 
Of  every  finest  fingers  touch  afirayd  ; 
Ne  any  noise  she  made,  ne  word  she  spake. 
But  inly  sighd.     At  last  the  royall  Mayd 
Out  of  her  quiet  slomber  did  awake. 

And  chaungd  her  weary  side  the  better  ease  to  take. 


Where  feeling  one  close  couched  by  her  side. 
She  hghtly  lept  out  of  her  filed  bedd. 
And  to  her  weapon  ran,  in  minde  to  gride 
The  loathed  leachour  :  but  the  Dame,  halfe  dedd 
Through  suddeine  feare  and  ghastly  drerihedd 
Did  shrieke  alowd,  that  through  the  hous  it  rong, 
And  the  whole  family  therewith  adredd 
Rashly  out  of  their  rouzed  couches  sprong. 

And  to  the  troubled  chamber  all  in  armes  did 
throng. 

Lxin. 

And  those  sixe  Knightes,  that  Ladies  champions. 
And  eke  the  Redcrosse  Knight  ran  to  the  stownd, 
Halfe  armd  and  halfe  unarmd,  with  them  attona : 
Where  when  confusedly  they  came,  they  fownd 
Their  Lady  lying  on  the  sencelesse  grownd  : 
On  th'  other  side  they  saw  the  warUke  Mayd 
Al  in  her  snow-white  smocke,witli  locks  unbownd, 
Threatning  the  poitrt  of  her  avenging  blade  ; 

That  with  so  troublous  terror  they  were  all  dia- 
mayd. 

Lxtv. 

About  their  Ladye  first  they  flockt  arownd  ; 
Whom  having  laid  in  comfortable  couch, 
Shortly  they  reard  out  of  her  frosen  swownd  ; 
And  afterwardes  they  gan  with  fowle  reprooh 
To  stu-re  up  strife,  and  troublous  conteckebroch : 
But,  by  ensample  of  the  last  dayes  losse. 
None  of  them  rashly  durst  to  her  approch, 
Ne  in  so  glorious  spoile  themselves  embosse : 

Her   succourd  eke  the  Champion   of  the  Bloody 
Crosse. 

LXV. 

But  one  of  those  sixe  knights,  Gardantb  hight, 
Drew  out  a  deadly  bow  and  arrow  keene. 
Which  forth  he  sent  with  felonous  despight 
And  fell  intent  against  the  Virgin  sheene  : 
The  mortall  Steele  stayd  not  till  it  was  seene 
To  gore  her  side ;  yet  was  the  wound  not  deepe, 


Lx.  8.  her  wary  eare]    Her  cautious  and  attentive 

ear.    Todd. 

Lxi.  2.  abrayd.]    Awalte.    Todd, 

Lxrr.  2. . out  of  her  filed  &edd,]    Out  of  her  dejiUi 

bed.    Todd. 

Lxii.  3. to  gride]    To  pierce.    Todd. 

Lxn,  8,  Rashly]  /neon^ideraie/j/,  not  knowing  why  or 
wherefore.    Church, 

LXfv.  ,'■>,, cnntecke]    Contest.    T.  Waiiton, 

LAiv,  8, embobhe  ;]   Adorn.    ToDi>. 
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But  lightly  rased  her  soft  silken  skin, 
That  drops  of  purple  blood  thereout  did  weepe, 
Which  did  her  hlly  smock  with  staines  of  vermeil 
steep. 

IXVI. 

Wherewith  enrag'd  she  fiercely  at  them  flew, 
And  with  her  flaming  sword  about  her  layd, 
That  none  of  them  foule  mischiefe  could  eschew, 
But  with  her  dreadfull  strokes  were  all  dismayd  : 
Here,  there,  and  every  where,  about  her  swayd 
Her  wratlifuU  Steele,  that  none  mote  it  abyde  ; 
And  eke  the  Redcrosse  Knight  gave  her  goodayd. 
Ay  ioyning  foot  to  foot,  and  syde  to  syde  ; 

That  in  short  space  their  foes  they  have  quite  ter- 
rifyde. 


Tho,  whenas  all  were  put  to  shamefull  flight, 
The  noble  Britomai'tis  her  arayd. 
And  her  bright  armes  about  her  body  dight : 
For  nothing  would  she  longer  there  be  stayd. 
Where  so  loose  life,  and  so  ungentle  trade. 
Was  usd  of  Knightes  and  Ladies  seeming  gent : 
So,  earely,  ere  the  grosse  earthes  gryesy  shade 
Was  all  disperst  out  of  the  firmament. 

They  tooke  their  steeds,  and  forth  upon  their  iour- 
ney  went. 


CANTO  n. 


The  Redcrosse  Knight  to  Britomatt 

Descrihetb  Arte;;all: 
The  woiidrous  Myrrhour,  by  which  Bhe 

la  love  with  him  did  fall. 


Here  have  I  cause  in  men  iust  blame  to  find. 
That  in  their  proper  praise  too  partiall  bee. 
And  not  indifferent  to  woman  kind, 
To  whom  no  share  in  armes  arid  chevalree 
They  doe  impart.,  ne  maken  memoree 
Of  their  brave  gestes  and  prowesse  martiall : 
Scarse  do  they  spare  to  one,  or  two,  or  three, 
Rowme  in  their  writtes  ;  yet  the  same  writing 
small 

Does  all  their  deedes  deface,  and  dims  their  glories 
al. 

ir. 

But  by  recdrd  of  antique  times  I  finde 

That  women  wont  in  warres  to  beare  most  sway. 
And  to  all  great  exploites  themselves  inclin'd. 
Of  which  they  still  the  girlond  bore  away  ; 
Till  envious  men,  fearing  their  rules  decay, 
Gan  coyne  streight  lawes  to  curb  their  liberty : 
Yet,  sith  they  warlike  armes  have  laide  away. 
They  have  exceld  in  artes  and  pollicy, 

That  now  we  foolish  men  that  prayse  gin  eke  t'envy. 


Of  warlike  puissaunce  in  ages  spent. 

Be  thou,  faire  Britomart,  whose  prayse  I  wryte ; 

But  of  all  wisedom  bee  thou  precedent, 

0  so veraine  Q,ueene,  whose  prayse  I  would  endy te, 

Endite  I  would  as  dewtie  doth  excyte  ; 

But  ah  !  my  rymes  too  rude  and  rugged  arre. 

When  in  so  high  an  obiect  they  doe  lyte. 


And,  striving  fit  to  make,  I  feare,  doe  marre  ; 
Thyselfe  thy  prayses  tell,  and  make  them  knowen 
farre. 

IV. 

tjhe,  travelling  with  Guyon,  by  the  way 

Of  sondry  thinges  faire  purpose  gan  to  find, 
T'abridg  their  iourney  long  and  lingring  day : 
Mongst  which  it  fell  into  that  Fairies  mind 
To  aske  this  Briton  Maid,  what  uncouth  wind 
Brought  her  into  those  partes,  and  what  inquest 
Made  her  dissemble  her  disguised  kind : 
Faire  Lady  she  him  seemd  lilie  Lady  drest, 

But  fairest  Knight  alive  when  armed  was  her  brest. 


Thereat  she  sighing  softly  had  no  powre 
To  speake  awhile,  ne  ready  answere  muke ; 
But  with  hai't-thriUing  throbs  and  bitter  stowre, 
As  if  she  had  a  fever  fitt,  did  quake. 
And  every  daintie  hmbe  with  horrour  shake ; 
And  ever  and  anone  the  rosy  red 
Flasht  through  her  face,  as  it  had  beene  a  flake 
Of  lightning  tlirough  bright  heven  fulmined  : 

At  last,  the  passion  past,  she  thus  him  answered  : 


"  Faire  Sir,  I  let  you  weete,  that  from  the  howre 
I  taken  was  from  nourses  tender  pap, 
I  have  been  trained  up  in  warlike  sto^vre. 
To  tossen  speare  and  shield,  and  to  afirap 
The  warhke  ryder  to  his  most  mishap  ; 
Sithence  I  loathed  have  my  life  to  lead. 
As  Ladies  wont,  in  Pleasures  wanton  lap, 
To  finger  the  fine  needle  and  nyce  thread  ; 

Me  lever  were  with  point  of  foemans  speare  be  dead. 


"  All  my  dehght  on  deedes  of  armes  is  sett. 
To  hunt  out  perilles  and  adventures  hard, 
By  sea,  by  land,  whereso  they  may  be  mett, 
Onely  for  honour  and  for  high  regard. 
Without  respect  of  richesse  or  reward  : 
For  such  intent  into  these  partes  I  came, 
Withouten  compasse  or  withouten  card. 
Far  fro  my  native  soyle,  that  is  by  name 

The  Greater  Brytayne,  here  to  seeke  for  praise  and 
fame. 

viir. 

"  Fan  e  blazed  hath,  that  here  ui  Faery  Lend 
Doe  many  famous  Knightes  and  Ladies  wonne. 
And  many  straunge  adventures  to  bee  fond. 
Of  which  great  worth  and  worship  may  be  wonne : 
Which  to  prove,  I  this  voyage  have  begonnO. 
But  mote  I  weet  of  you,  right  com-teous  Knight, 
Tydings  of  one  that  hath  unto  me  donne 


-  indifferent]   Impartial.   Todd. 


IV.  6. and  what  inquest 

Made  her  dissemble  her  disguised  kind :]  And  what 
quest  or  adventure,  which  she  now  was  in  pursuit  of,  made 
her  dissemble  her  hind,  nature  or  sex.    TJiton. 

Ti.  4.  affrap]   Slrihe  down.    Ital.  affrapare.   Fr. 

/rapper.    Upton. 

vc.  9.   Me  lever  uierc]  I  had  rather,  or  it  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  me.    Todd. 
'vii.  9.  The  Greater  Brytayne,-]    To  distinguish  it  from 
the  Lesser  lirittany  in  France.     Chukch. 

viii.  -i wonne,]    Dwell.     The  same  word  rhymes 

to  wonne.  i.  e.  acquired,  (as  here,)  in  the  preceding  canto, 
St  3.  Words,  thus  spelt  alike,  but  of  diiferent  signihca- 
tion,  are  frequently  employed  as  rhymes  lo  each  other  in 
italiati  and  also  in  old  English  poetry.    Todd. 
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Late  foule  dishonour  and  reproclifull  spight, 
The  which  I  seelie  to  wreake,  and  Arthegall  he 
higbt." 

rx. 

The  worde  gone  out  she  backe  againe  would  call, 
As  her  repenting  so  to  have  missayd. 
But  that  he,  it  uptaking  ere  the  fall, 
Her  shortly  answered  ;  "  Faire  martiall  Mayd, 
Certes  ye  rnisavised  beene  t'  upbrayd 
A  gentle  Knight  with  so  unknightly  blame  : 
For,  weet  ye  well,  of  all  that  ever  playd 
At  tilt  or  tourney,  or  like  warlike  game, 

The  noble  Arthegall  hath  ever  borne  the  name. 


*'  Forthy  great  wonder  were  it,  if  such  shame 
Should  ever  enter  in  his  bounteous  thought. 
Or  ever  doe  that  mote  deserven  blame  : 
The  noble  corage  never  weeneth  ought 
That  may  unworthy  of  itselfe  be  thought. 
Therefore,  faire  Damzell,  be  ye  well  aware, 
Least  that  too  farre  ye  have  your  sorrow  sought : 
You  and  your  Countrey  both  I  wish  welfare, 

And  honour  both  ;  for  each  of  other  worthy  are." 


The  royall  Maid  woxe  inly  wondrous  glad. 
To  heare  her  Love  so  highly  magnifyde  ; 
And  ioyd  that  ever  she  affixed  had 
Her  hart  on  Knight  so  goodly  glorifyde. 
However  finely  she  it  faind  to  hyde. 
The  loving  mother,  that  nine  monethes  did  beare 
In  the  deare  closett  of  her  painefuU  syde 
Her  tender  babe,  it  seeing  safe  appears, 

Doth  not  so  much  reioyce  as  she  reioyced  theare. 


But  to  occasion  him  to  further  talke, 

To  feed  her  humor  with  his  pleasing  style. 
Her  list  in  stryfull  termes  with  him  to  balke. 
And  thus  replyde  ;  "  However,  Sir,  ye  fyle 
Your  courteous  tongue  his  prayses  to  compyle. 
It  ill  beseemes  a  Knight  of  gentle  sort, 
Such  as  ye  have  him  boasted,  to  beguyle 
A  simple  Maide,  and  worke  so  hainous  tort. 

In  shame  of  Knighthood,  as  I  largely  can  report. 


'  Let  bee  therefore  my  vengeaunce  to  disswade. 
And  read,  where  I  that  Faytour  false  may  find." 
"  Ah  !  but  if  reason  faire  might  you  perswade 
To  slake  your  wrath,  and  moUify  your  mind," 


A.  4.  The  noble  corage  never  weeneth  ought 

That  map  unworthy  of  itsel/e  he  thought."]  Tlie 
noble  mind  never  entertains  a  thought  unworthy  of  itself. 
Corage  is  used  for  heart  or  mind,  often  by  our  poet,  as 
well  as  by  Chaucer.     Upton. 

xir.  3.  Her  lisf]    She  was  pleased.    Church, 

Ibid   ' in  stryfull  termes   Aec]    This   is  Spenser's 

manner  of  spelling  strife-full.    The  word  has  oecurred 
before.    Tono. 

Ibid.  — ■  in  stryfull  termes  with  him  to  balke,]      To 

deal  with  him  in  cross  purposes,  or  to  baffle  him.    Todd, 

xn.  4.  ' ye  fyle  &c,]   See  the  note  onjile  his  tongue. 

F.  Q,.  I.  i.  35.    Upton. 

Kin.  1.  Let  bee  therefore  4zc.]    Xe(  hee,  let  alone,  omit. 
Upton. 

xnr.  2. that  Faytour  false  mayfrid."]    "  Faitaur, 

a  lazy,  idle  fellow.    Faitard,  faiteor,  un  paresseux,  piger. 
Lacombe."    Todd. 


Said  he,  ''  perhaps  ye  should  it  better  find  : 
For  bardie  thing  it  is,  to  weene  by  might 
That  man  tu  hard  conditions  to  bind  ; 
Or  ever  hope  to  match  in  equall  fight, 
Whose  prowesse  paragone  saw  never  living  wight, 

XIV. 

"  Ne  soothlich  is  it  eapic  for  to  read 

Where  now  on  earth,  or  how,  be  may  be  fownd ; 
For  he  ne  wonneth  in  one  certeine  scead, 
But  restlesse  walketh  all  the  world  arownd, 
Ay  doing  thinges  that  to  his  fame  redownd, 
Defending  Ladies  cause  and  Orphans  right, 
Whereso  he  heares  that  any  doth  confownd 
Them  comfortlesse  through  tyranny  or  might ; 

So  is  his  soveraine  honour  raisde  to  hevens  hight.'* 


His  feeling  wordes  her  feeble  sence  much  pleased. 
And  softly  sunck  into  her  molten  hart  : 
Hart,  that  is  uily  hurt,  is  greatly  eased 
With  hope  of  thing  that  may  allegge  his  smart ; 
For  pleasing  wordes  are  like  to  magick  art, 
That  doth  the  charmed  snake  in  sloniber  lay : 
Such  secrete  ease  felt  gentle  Britoniiu't, 
Yet  list  the  same  elforce  with  faind  gainesay  ; 

(So  dischord  ofte  in  musick  makes  the  sweeter  lay  ;) 

XVI. 

And  sayd  ;  "  Sir  Knight,  these  ydle  termes  for- 
And,  sith  it  is  uneath  to  find  his  haunt,   [beare  ; 
Tell  me  some  markes  by  which  he  may  appeare. 
If  chaunce  I  him  encounter  paravaunt  ; 
For  perdy  one  shall  other  slay,  or  daunt : 
What  shape,  what  shield,  what  armes,  what  steed, 

what  stedd,       ' 
And  whatso  else  his  person  most  may  vaunt  ?  '* 
All  which  the  Redcrosse  Knight  to  point  ared, 

And  him  in  everie  part  before  her  fashioned. 

XVIt. 

Yet  him  in  everie  part  before  she  knew. 
However  list  her  now  her  knowledge  fayne, 
Sith  him  whylome  in  Britayne  she  did  vew. 
To  her  revealed  in  a  Mirrhour  playne  ; 
Whereof  did  gi'ow  her  first  engrafted  payne. 
Whose  root  and  stalke  so  bitter  yet  did  taste, 
That,  but  the  fruit  more  sweetnes  did  contayne, 
Her  wretched  dayes  in  dolour  she  mote  waste, 

And  yield  the  pray  of  love  to  lothsome  death  at  last. 

xviir. 

By  straunge  occasion  she  did  him  behold, 

And  much  more  straungely  gan  to  love  his  sight, 
As  it  in  bookes  hath  "written  beene  of  old. 
In  Deheubarth,  that  now  South-Wales  is  hightj 
What  time  king  Kyence  raign'd  and  dealed  right, 
The  great  Magitien  Merlin  had  deviz'd, 
By  his  deepe  science  and  hell-dreaded  might, 
A  Looking-glasse,  right  wondrously  aguiz'd, 

Whose  vertues   through  the  wyde  worlde  soone 
were  solenmiz'd. 


It  vertue  had  to  shew  in  perfect  sight 

Whatever  thing  was  in  the  world  contaynd, 


XIV.  1.  soothlich]      Soothly,   truly.      Anglo-Sax. 

fo^lice.  Upton. 

XV.  4.  allegge]     Ease,  alleviate.     Fr.    all^gcr. 

Church. 

XVI   4.  p.irnvaunt ;]     Pernduenture.     Toi>d 
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Betwixt  the  lowest  earth  and  heyens  hight. 
So  that  it  to  the  looker  appertaynd  : 
Whatever  foe  had  wrought,  or  frend  had  faynd, 
Therein  discovered  was,  ne  ought  mote  pas, 
Ne  ought  in  secret  from  the  same  remaynd  ; 
Forthy  it  round  and  hollow  shaped  was. 
Like  to  the  world  itselfe,  and  seemd  a  World  of 
Glas. 

XX. 

Who  wonders  not,  that  reades  so  wonderous  worke  ? 
But  who  does  wonder,  that  has  red  the  Towre 
Wherem  th'  Aegyptian  Phao  long  did  lurke 
From  all  mens  vew,  tliat  none  might  her  discoure. 
Yet  she  might  all  men  vew  out  of  her  bowre  i 
Great  Ptolomsee  it  for  his  Lemans  sake 
Ybuilded  all  of  glasse,  by  magicke  powre, 
And  also  it  impregnable  did  make  ; 

Yet,  when  his  Love  was  false,  he  with  a  peaze  it 
brake. 

XXI. 

Such  was  the  glassy  Globe  that  Merlin  made. 
And  gave  unto  king  Ryeuce  for  his  gard. 
That  never  foes  his  kingdome  might  invade, 
But  he  it  knew  at  home  before  he  hard 
Tydings  thereof,  and  so  them  still  debar'd  : 
It  was  a  famous  present  for  a  prince. 
And  worthy  worke  of  infinite  reward. 
That  treasons  could  bewray,  and  foes  convince : 

Happy  this  reahne,  had  it  remayned  ever  since ! 

XXII. 

One  day  it  fortuned  fayre  Britoraart 
Into  her  fathers  closet  to  repayre  ; 
For  nothing  he  from  her  reserv'd  apart. 
Being  his  onely  daughter  and  his  hayre  ; 
Where  when  she  had  espyde  that  Mirrhour  fayre, 
Herselfe  awhile  therein  she  vewd  in  vaine : 
Tho,  her  avizing  of  the  vertues  rare 
Which  thereof  spoken  were,  she  gan  agaiue 

Her  to  bethinke  of  that  mote  to  herselfe  pertaine. 


But  as  it  falleth,  in  the  gentlest  hartsi 

Imperious  Love  hath  highest  set  his  throne. 

And  tyrannizeth  in  the  bitter  smarts 

Of  them,  that  to  him  buxome  are  and  prone : 

So  thought  this  Mayd  (as  maydens  u  e  to  done) 

Whom  fortune  for  her  husband  would  allot ; 

Not  that  she  lusted  after  any  one, 

For  she  was  pure  from  blame  of  sinfull  blott ; 

Yet  wist  her  life  at  last  must  lincke  in  that  same  knot. 


Eftsoones  there  was  presented  to  her  eye 

A  comely  Knight,  all  arm'd  in  complete  wize, 

XX.  9.  wilh  a  peaze  it  brake-']    That  is,  he  brake 

it  with  a  violent  blow,  with  a  stamp,  with  the  weight  of  his 
stroke ;  for  so  we  may  interpret  peaze  from  the  Spanisli 
pesa.    Todd. 

XXI.  8.  and  foes  convince :]    Convict  bis  foes, 

according  to  Mr.  Church  ;  overthrottj  them,  according  tn 
Mr.  Upton  ;  who  adds,  that  Shakspeare  uses  convince  in 
this  sense  very  often.  The  Latin  word  convince  admits 
both  interpretations.    Todd. 

xxri.  6.  in  vaine  ;]    That  is,  As  she  thought  of 

nothing  in  particular,  nothing  was  represented  to  her  hut 
her  own  person.    Church. 

xxu.  7.  —  her  avizing"]    Bethinking  herB?lf.    Fr. 

s'aviser.    Church. 

XXIII.  4. buxome]  Yielding,  or  obedient.   Todd. 


Through  whose  bright  ventayle  lifted  up  on  hye 
His  manly  face,  that  did  his  foes  agi-ize 
And  frends  to  termes  of  gentle  tiiice  entize, 
Lookt  foorth,  as  Phoebus  face  out  of  tlie  east 
Betwixt  two  shady  mountaynes  doth  arize  : 
Portly  his  person  was,  and  much  increast 
Through  his  heroicke  gi'ace  and  honorable  gest. 


His  crest  was  covered  with  a  couchant  hownd. 
And  all  his  armour  seemd  of  antique  mould. 
But  wondrous  massy  and  assured  sownd. 
And  round  about  yfretted  all  with  gold. 
In  which  there  written  was,  with  cyphers  old, 
Achillas  armes  which  Arthegall  did  loin: 
And  on  his  shield  enveloped  sevenfold 
He  bore  a  crowned  httle  ermihn. 

That  deckt  the  azure  field  with  her  fayre  pouldi-ed 
skin. 

XXVI. 

The  Damzell  well  did  vew  his  personage. 
And  Uked  well ;  ne  further  fastned  not. 
But  went  her  way  ;  ne  her  unguilty  age 
Did  weene,  imwares,  that  her  unlucky  lot 
Lay  hidden  in  the  bottome  of  the  pot : 
Of  hurt  miwist  most  daunger  doth  redound  : 
But  the  false  arclier,  which  that  arrow  shot 
So  slyly  that  she  did  not  feele  the  wound, 

Did  smyle  full  smoothly  at  her  weetlesse  wofuU 
stound. 


Thenceforth  the  fether  in  her  lofty  crest, 
Buffed  of  Love,  gan  lowly  to  availe ; 
And  her  prowd  portaunce  and  her  princely  gest. 
With  which  she  earst  try  umphed,  now  did  quaile  : 
Sad,  solemne,  sowre,  and  full  of  fancies  fraile. 
She  woxe  ;  yet  wist  she  nether  how,  nor  why ; 
She  wist  not,  silly  Mayd,  Avhat  she  did  aile. 
Yet  wist  she  was  not  well  at  ease  perdy  ; 

Yet  thought  it  was  not  love,  but  some  mehincholy. 

XXVIII. 

So  soone  as  Night  had  with  her  pallid  hew 
Defaste  the  beautie  of  the  shyning  skye, 
And  refte  from  men  the  worldes  desired  vew. 
She  with  her  nourse  adowne  to  sleepe  did  lye ; 
But  sleepe  full  far  away  from  her  did  fly  : 
Instead  thereof  sad  sighes  and  sorrowes  deepe 
Kept  watch  and  ward  about  her  warily ; 
That  nought  she  did  but  wayle,  and  often  st?epe 

Her  dainty  couch  with  teares  which  closely  she  did 
weepe. 


And  if  that  any  drop  of  slombring  rest 

Did  chaunce  to  still  into  her  weary  spright. 
When  feeble  nature  felt  herselfe  opprest,      [sight 
Streightway  with  dreames,  and  with  fantastick 


XXV.  9. with  her  fayre  pouldred  skin.]     That  is, 

with  her  skin  spotted,  or  variegated.    T.  "Warton. 

XXVI.  6  0/7iHr(  unwist  &c.]  Vnwist,  unknown.  That 
is.  Most  danger  arises  from  the  hurts  we  know  not  of. 
Church. 

XXVII.  2.  Ruffed  of  Love,  gan  lowly  to  availe  ;]  Rjifed, 
i.  e.  rufBed,  disordered.  Availe  is  to  sink.  Fr.  avaler. 
Church. 

xxvm.  9. with  teares  which  closefy  &c.']    That  is, 

she  wept  silently  that  her  nurse  might  not  perceive  it. 

I.'HURCH. 
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Of  dreadfull  things,  the  same  was  put  to  flight ; 
That  oft  out  of  her  bed  she  did  astart, 
As  one  with  vew  of  ghastly  feends  affright : 
Tho  gan  she  to  renew  her  former  smart, 
And  thinke  of  that  fayre  visage  written  in  her  hart. 


One  night,  when  she  was  tost  with  such  unrest, 
Her  aged  nourse,  whose  name  was  Glauce  hight, 
Feehng  her  leape  out  of  her  loathed  nest, 
Betwixt  her  feeble  armes  her  quickly  keight. 
And  downe  againe  in  her  warme  bed  her  dight : 
"  Ah !  my  deare  daughter,  ah !  my  dearest  dread. 
What  uncouth  fit,"  sayd  she,  "  what  evill  plight 
Hath  thee  opprest,  and  with  sad  drearyhead 

Chaunged  thy  lively  cheare,  and  hving  made  thee 
dead  3 


"  For  not  of  nought  these  suddein  ghastly  feares 
All  night  afflict  thy  naturall  repose  ; 
And  all  the  day,  whenas  thine  equall  peares 
Their  fit  disports  witli  faire  delight  doe  chose, 
Thou  in  didl  corners  doest  thyselfe  inclose  ; 
Ne  tastest  princes  pleasures,  ne  doest  spred 
Abroad  thy  fresh  youths  fayrest  flowre,  but  lose 
Both  leafe  and  fruite,  both  too  untimely  shed. 

As  one  in  wilfuU  bale  for  ever  buried. 


"  The  time  that  mortall  men  their  weary  cares 
Do  lay  away,  and  all  wilde  beastes  do  rest. 
And  every  river  eke  his  course  forbeares, 
Then  doth  this  wicked  evill  thee  infest. 
And  rive  with  thousand  tlirobs  thy  thrilled  brest : 
Like  an  huge  Aetu'  of  deepe  engulfed  gryefe, 
Son-ow  is  heaped  in  thy  hollow  chest,  [ryfe. 

Whence  foorth  it  breakes  in  sighes  and  anguish 

As  smoke  and  sulphure  mingled  with  confused 
stryfe. 

xxxrn. 

"  Ay  me  !  how  much  I  feare  least  love  it  bee ! 
But  if  that  love  it  be,  as  sure  I  read 
By  knowen  signes  and  passions  which  I  see. 
Be  it  worthy  of  thy  race  and  royall  sead. 
Then  I.  a  vow,  by  this  most  sacred  head 
Of  my  dear  foster  childe,  to  ease  thy  griefe 
And  win  thy  will :  Therefore  away  doe  dread  ; 
For  deatJa  nor  daunger  from  ,thy  dew  reliefe 

Shall  me  debarre :  Tell  me  therefore,  my  hefest 
Uefe!" 


So  having  sayd,  her  twixt  her  armss  twaine 
Shee  streightly  straynd,  and  colled  tenderly  ; 
And  every  trembhng  ioynt  and  every  vaiue 
Shee  softly  felt,  and  rubbed  busily. 
To  doe  the  frosen  cold  away  to  fly  ; 
And  her  faire  deawy  eies  with  kisses  deare 
Shee  ofte  did  bathe,  and  ofte  againe  did  dry  ; 
And  ever  her  imp6rtund  not  to  feare 

To  let  the  secret  of  her  hart  to  her  appeare. 


XXX.  4. keight,]  Caught.    Upton. 

xxxri.  5.   (fty  thrilled  trcjf;]    Thy  breast  pierced 

through.    Todd. 

XXXIII.  7. Ther^ore  away  doe  dread  /]     It  would 

have  been  more  perspicuous  if  the  poet  had  written 
*■  Therefore  doe  away  dread."    Todd. 

xxxiv.  2. colled]    Hung   about    her  veek.    Lat. 

coUum.    Church. 


The  Damzell  pauzd ;  and  then  thus  fearfully ; 
"  Ah !  nurse,  what  needeth  thee  to  eke  my  payne ! 
Is  not  enough  that  I  alone  doe  dye, 
But  it  must  doubled  bee  with  death  of  twaine  ? 
Fornouglitforme  butdeath  there  doth  remaine !" 
"  0  daughter  deare,"  said  she, "  despeu-e  no  whit ; 
For  never  sore  but  might  a  salve  obtaine : 
That  bUnded  god,  which  hath  ye  blindly  smit, 

Another  arrow  hath  your  Lovers  hart  to  hit." 

XXXVI. 

"  But  mine  is  not,"  quoth  she,  "  hke  other  wownd ; 
For  which  no  reason  can  finde  remedy." 
"  Was  never  such,  but  mote  the  like  be  fownd," 
Said  she  ;  "  and  though  no  reason  may  apply 
Salve  to  your  sore,  yet  Love  can  higher  stye 
Then   Reasons  reach,   and   oft    hath   wonders 

donne." 
"  But  neither  god  of  love  nor  god  of  skye 
Can  doe,"  said  she, "  that  which  cannot  bedonne." 

"  Things  oft  impossible,"  quoth  she,  "  seeme  ere 
begonne." 

xxxvn. 

"  These  idle  wordes,"  said  she,  "  doe  nought  aswage 
My  stubbome  smart, but  more  annoiaunce  breed : 
For  no,  no  usuaU  fire,  no  usuall  rage 
Yt  is,  0  nourse,  which  on  my  life  doth  feed. 
And  sucks  the  blood  which  from  my  hart  doth 

bleed. 
But  since  thy  faithfuU  zele  lets  me  not  hyde 
My  crime,  (if  crime  it  be,)  I  will  it  reed. 
Nor  prince  nor  pere  it  is,  whose  love  hath  gryde 

My  feeble  brest  of  late,  and  launched  this  wound 
wyde: 

xxxviii. 

"  Nor  man  it  is,  nor  other  living  wight ; 

For  then  some  hope  I  might  unto  me  draw  ; 
But  th'  only  shade  and  semblant  of  a  Knight, 
Whose  shape  or  person  yet  I  never  saw. 
Hath  me  subiected  to  Loves  cruell  law  : 
The  same  one  day,  as  me  misfortune  led, 
I  in  my  fathers  wondrous  Mirrhour  saw. 
And,  pleased  with  that  seeming  goodlyhed, 

Unwares  the  hidden  hooke  with  baite  I  swallowed : 

XXXEX. 

"  Sithens  it  hath  infixed  faster  hold 

Within  my  bleeding  bowells,  and  so  sore 
Nciw  ranckleth  in  this  same  fraile  fleshly  mould. 
That  all  mine  entrailes  flow  with  poisnous  gore. 
And  th'  ulcer  groweth  daily  more  and  more  ; 
Ne  can  my  ronning  sore  finde  remedee. 
Other  than  my  hard  fortune  to  deplore. 
And  languish  as  the  leafe  fain  from  the  tree, 

Till  death  make  one  end  of  my  dales  and  miseree !" 

XL. 

"  Daughter,"  said  she,  "  what  ueed  ye  be  dismayd ! 
Or  why  make  ye  such  monster  of  your  minde  ? 
Of  much  more  uncouth  thing  I  was  afirayd  ; 
Of  filthy  lust,  contrary  unto  kinde  : 
But  this  aflTection  nothing  straunge  I  finde  ; 
For  who  with  reason  can  you  aye  reprove 
To  love  the  semblaunt  pleasing  most  your  minde, 
And  yield  your  heart  whence  ye  cannot  remove  i 

No  guilt  in  You,  but  in  the  tyranny  of  Love. 

xi.r. 
"  Not  so  th'  Arabian  MyiThe  did  sett  her  rayud  ; 
Nor  so  iiid  Biblis  spend  her  pining  hart ; 
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But  lov'd  their  native  flesh  against  al  kynd, 
And  to  their  purpose  used  wiclied  art : 
Yet  playd  Pasiphae  a  more  monstrous  part, 
That  lov'd  a  bull,  and  learnd  a  beast  to  bee  : 
Such  shamefidl  lustes   who   loaths  not,  which 

depart 
From  course  of  nature  and  of  modestee  ? 
Swete   Love   such  lewdnes  bauds  from  his  faire 

companee. 

"  But  thine,  my  deare,  (welfare  thy  heart,  my  deare !) 
Though  straimge  beginning  had,  yet  fixed  is 
On  one  that  worthy  may  perhaps  appeare  ; 
And  certes  seemes  bestowed  not  amis  : 
loy  thereof  have  tliou,  and  etemall  blis  ! " 
With  that,  upleaning  on  her  elbow  weake, 
Her  alablaster  brest  she  soft  did  kis. 
Which  all  that  while  shee  felt  to  pant  and  quake. 

As  it  an  earth-quake  were :  at  last  she  thus  bespake ; 

xLiri. 

"  Beldame,  your  words  doe  worke  me  htle  ease  ; 
For  though  my  love  be  not  so  lewdly  bent 
As  those  ye  blame,  yet  may  it  nought  appease 
My  raging  smart,  ne  ought  my  flame  relent. 
But  rather  doth  my  helpelesse  griefe  augment. 
For  they,  however  shamefull  and  unkinde. 
Yet  did  possesse  tlieir  horrible  intent : 
Short  end  of  sorrowes  they  therby  did  finde  ; 

So  was  their  fortune  good,  though  wicked  were  their 
minde. 

xLrv. 

"  But  wicked  fortune  mine,  though  minde  be  good. 
Can  have  no  end  nor  hope  of  my  desire, 
But  feed  on  shadowes  whiles  T  die  for  food, 
And  like  a  sliadow  wexe,  whiles  with  entire 
Afiection  I  doe  languish  and  expire. 
I,  fonder  then  Cephisus  foolish  chyld. 
Who,  having  vewed  in  a  fomitaine  shere 
His  face,  was  with  the  love  thereof  beguyld  ; 

I,  fonder,  love  a  shade,  the  body  far  exyld." 

XLV. 

Nought  hke,' '  quoth  shee ; "  for  that  same  wretched 
Was  of  himselfe  the  ydle  paramoure,  [boy 

Both  Love  and  Lover,  without  hope  of  ioy  ; 
For  which  he  faded  to  a  watry  flowre. 
But  better  fortune  tliiae,  and  better  howre, 

•  Which  lov'st  the  shadow  of  a  warlike  Knight ; 
No  shadow,  but  a  body  hath  in  powre  : 
That  body,  wheresoever  that  it  light. 

May  learned  be  by  cyphers,  or  by  magicke  might. 

xLvr. 
"  But  if  thou  may  with  reason  yet  represse 
The  growing  evill,  ere  it  strength  have  gott, 

xLi.  9.  Swete  Love  suck  lewdves  bands  from  his  /aire 
companee.'}  To  band  properly  signifies  to  join  tof/ether  in 
a  company,  to  assemble.  Spenser  therefore,  either  for  the 
convenience  of  tlie  verse,  used  bands  for  disbands  i  or, 
what  is  most  probable,  the  word  was  written  in  his  copy 
banns,  which,  according  to  Junius,  is  U)  forbid  by  proscrip- 
tion, inierdicere  ;  and  from  whence  the  verb  to  banish  is 
derived.   T.  Warton. 

XLUI.  6. unkinde,]  Unnatural.  The  same  as  "  con- 
trary unto  Icinde,"  st.  40.  "Against  all  kynd,"  st.  41. 
Chitkch. 

XLrv.  7. in  a  fountain  shere]!  Shere  is  transparent. 

Todd. 


And  thee  abandond  wholy  do  possesse  ; 
Against  it  strongly  strive,  and  yield  thee  nott 
Til  thou  in  open  fielde  adowne  be  smott : 
But  if  the  passion  mayster  thy  fraile  might. 
So  that  needs  love  or  death  must  be  thy  lott. 
Then  I  avow  to  thee,  by  wrong  or  right 
To  compas  thy  desire,  and  find  that  loved  Knight." 


Her  chearefuU  words  much  cheard  the  feeble  spright 
Of  the  sicke  Virgin,  that  her  downe  she  layd 
In  her  warme  bed  to  sleepe,  if  that  she  might ; 
And  the  old-woman  carefully  displayd 
The  clothes  about  her  round  with  busy  ayd  ; 
So  that  at  last  a  litle  creeping  sleepe 
Surprizd  her  sence  :  Shee,  therewith  well  apayd. 
The  dronken  lamp  down  in  the  oyl  did  steepe. 

And  sett  her  by  to  watch,  and  sett  her  by  to  weepe. 


Earely,  the  morrow  next,  before  that  Day 
His  ioyous  face  did  to  the  world  revele. 
They  both  uprose  and  tooke  then*  ready  way 
Unto  the  church,  their  praiers  to  appele. 
With  great  devotion,  and  with  htle  zele  : 
For  the  faire  Damzell  from  the  holy  herse 
Her  love-sicke  hart  to  other  thoughts  did  Steale : 
And  that  old  Dame  said  many  an  idle  verse. 

Out  of  her  daughters  hart  fond  fancies  to  reverse. 


Retoumed  home,  the  royall  Infant  fell 
Into  her  former  fitt ;  for  why  ?  no  powre 
Nor  guidaunce  of  herselfe  in  her  did  dwell. 
But  th'  aged  nourse,  her  calling  to  her  bowre, 
Had  gathered  rew,  and  savine,  and  the  flowre 
Of  camphora,  and  calamint,  and  dill ; 
AU  which  she  in  a  earthen  pot  did  poure. 
And  to  the  brim  with  coltwood  did  it  fill. 

And  many  drops  of  milk  and  blood  through  it  did 
spill. 

L. 

Then,  taking  thrise  three  heares  from  off'  her  head, 
Them  trebly  breaded  in  a  threefold  lace. 
And  round   about  the  pots  mouth  bound  the 

thread  ; 
And,  after  having  whispered  a  space 
Certein  sad  words  with  hollow  voice  and  bace, 
Shee  to  the  Virgin  sayd,  thrise  sayd  she  itt ; 
"Come, daughter, come  ;  come,spituponmy  face ; 
Spitt  thrise  upon  me,  thrise  upon  me  spitt ; 

Th'  uneven  nomber  for  this  busines  is  most  fitt." 


That  sayd,  her  rownd  about  she  from  her  tumd. 
She  turned  her  contrary  to  the  sunne  ; 
Thrise  she  her  tumd  contrary,  and  returnd 
AU  contrary  ;  for  she  the  right  did  shunne ; 
And  ever  what  she  did  was  streiglit  undonne. 
So  thought  she  to  undoe  her  daughter's  love  : 


xLvii.  7. Shee,  therewith  well  apayd,]   Old  Glauco 

well  apayd,  well  satisfied,  to  see  her  ward  taking  a  little 
rest,  does  not  blow  out  the  lamp,  for  that  was  ill  ominous ; 
but  hteeps  it,  and  thus  extinguishes  it,  in  the  oil:  and  then 
sets  herself  to  watch  by  her,  and,  lamenting  her  case,  weeps 
over  her.    Upton. 

xLvnr.  6. from  the  holy  herse]  Holy  herse  is  here, 

the  rehearsal  of  the  prayers  in  the  church-service,  at  which 
Britomart  is  now  described  as  present.    T.  Warton. 

Yiviii.  9. to  reverse.]  To  cause  to  return.  Chorch. 
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Bat  love,  that  ia  in  gentle  brest  begonne. 
No  ydle  chaj-mes  so  lightly  may  remore  ; 
That  well  can  witnesse,  who  by  tryall  it  does  prove. 


Ne  ought  it  mote  the  noble  Mayd  avayle, 
Ne  slake  the  fury  of  her  cruell  flame, 
But  that  shee  still  did  waste,  and  still  did  wayle, 
That,  through  long  languour  and  hart-burning 

brame. 
She  shortly  like  a  pyned  ghost  became 
Which  long  hath  waited  by  the  Stygian  strond: 
That  when  old  Glance  saw,  for  feare  least  blame 
Of  her  miscarriage  should  in  her  be  fond, 

She  wist  not  how  t'amend,  nor  how  it  to  withstond. 


CANTO  III. 

Merlin  bewrayes  to  Britomart 

The  state  of  Arthegall: 
And  siiewes  the  famous  progeny. 

Which  from  them  apringen  suall. 


Most  sacred  fyre,  that  bumest  mightily 
In  living  brests,  ykindled  first  above 
Emongst  th'  eternall  spheres  and  lamping  sky. 
And  thence  pourd  into  men,  which  men  call  Love; 
Not  that  same,  which  doth  base  affections  move 
In  brutish  raindes,  and  filthy  lust  inflame  ; 
But  that  sweete  fit  that  doth  true  beautie  love. 
And  choscth  Vertue  for  his  dearest  dame. 

Whence  spring  all  noble  deedes  and  never-dying 
fame  : 

ir. 

Well  did  Antiquity  a  god  thee  deeme. 

That  over  mortall  raindes  hast  so  great  might. 
To  order  them  as  best  to  thee  doth  seeme. 
And  all  their  actions  to  direct  aright : 
The  fatall  purpose  of  divine  foresight 
Thou  doest  effect  in  destined  descents. 
Through  deepe  impression  of  thy  secret  might, 
And  stirredst  up  th'  heroes  high  intents, 

Which  the  late  world  admyres  for  wondrous  moni- 
ments. 


But  thy  dredd  dartes  in  none  doe  triumph  more, 
Ne  braver  proofe  in  any  of  thy  powre 
Shewd'st  thou,  then  in  this  iDyall  Maid  of  yore. 
Making  her  seeke  an  unknowne  Paramonre, 
From  the  worlds  end,  through  many  a  bitter 
stowre :  [rayse 

From  whose  two  loynes  thou  afterwardes  did 
Most  famous  fruites  of  matrimoniaU  bowre. 
Which  through  the  earth  have  spredd  their  living 
prayse. 

That  fame  in  tromp  of  gold  eternally  dispUyes. 


Begin  then,  0  my  dearest  sacred  Dame, 
Daughter  of  Phoebus  and  of  Memorye, 


Lit.  4. brame,3    Severe  or  sharp.    Todd. 

in.  6.  Which  long  hath  waited  by  the  Stygian  itrond."] 
Waited,  because  the  body  had  not  the  rites  of  burial. 
Upton. 

I.   3.   .  lamping  sliy,"]   Ital.    lampante,    shining. 

Upton'. 


That  doest  ennoble  with  immortall  name 
The  warUke  worthies,  from  antiquitye. 
In  thy  great  volume  of  Eternitye  ; 
Begin,  0  Clio,  and  recount  from  hence 
My  glorious  Soveraines  goodly  Atmeestrye, 
Till  that  by  dew  degrees,  and  long  protense. 
Thou  have  it  lastly  brought  ujito  her  Excellence. 


Full  many  wayes  within  her  troubled  mind 
Old  Glance  cast  to  cure  this  Ladies  griefe ; 
Full  many  wayes  she  sought,  but  none  could  find, 
Nor  herbes,  nor  charmes,  nor  counsel  that  is 

chiefe 
And  choicest  med'cine  for  sick  harts  reliefe  : 
Forthy  great  care  she  tooke,  and  greater  feare, 
Least  that  it  should  her  turne  to  fowle  repriefe 
And  sore  reproch,  whenso  her  father  deare 

Should  of  his  dearest  daughters  hard  misfortune 
heare. 


At  last  she  her  avisde,  that  he  which  made 
That  Mirrhour,  wherein  the  sicke  Damosell 
So  straungely  vewed  her  straunge  lovers  shade. 
To  weet,  the  learned  Merlin,  well  could  tell 
Under  what  coast  of  heaven  the  Man  did  dwell. 
And  by  what  means  his  love  might  best  be 
For,  though  beyond  the  Africk  Ismael  [wrought : 
Or  th'  Indian  Peru  he  were,  she  thought 

Him  forth  through  infinite  endevoiu'  to  have  sought . 


Forthwith  themselves  disguising  both  in  straunge 
And  base  attyre,  that  none  might  them  bewray. 
To  Mariduuum,  that  is  now  by  chaunge 
Of  name  Cayr-Merdui  cald,  they  tooke  their  way : 
There  the  wise  Merlin  whylome  wont  (they  say) 
To  make  his  wonne,  low  underneath  the  gi'ound, 
In  a  deepe  delve,  farre  from  the  vew  of  day, 
That  of  no  living  wight  he  mote  he  found, 

Whenso  he  counseld  with  his  sprights  encompast 
round. 


And,  if  thou  ever  happen  that  same  way 
To  traveill,  go  to  see  that  dreadful  place  : 
It  is  an  hideous  hollow  cave  (they  say) 
Under  a  rock  that  lyes  a  litle  space 
From  the  swift  Barry,  tombUng  downe  apace 
Emongst  the  woody  hilles  of  Dyneuowre : 
But  dare  thou  not,  I  charge,  in  any  cace 
To  enter  into  that  same  balefuU  bowre. 

For  feare  the  cruell  feendes  should  thee  unwares 
devowre  : 


But  standing  high  aloft  low  lay  thine  eare, 
And  there  such  ghastly  noyse  of  yron  chaines 
And  braseu  caudrons  thou  shalt  rombUng  heare. 
Which  thousand  sprights  with  long   enduring 

paines 
Doe  tosse,  that  it  will  stonn  thy  feeble  braines  ; 


rv.  8. long  protense,]    Protense,  a  protendo,  from 

stretching  and  drawing  out.  The  Italians  have  protendere, 
pruteso,  protensione.    Uptom. 

VI.  1. avisde,]    Bethought.    Church. 

VI.  7- the  Africk  Ismail,']    The  Israelites  or  Atfl- 

rens,  called  afterwards  Saracens,  conqueredagreat  Dar*'>( 
Africa :  hence  he  says  "  the  A/rick  Ismail."    Upt^n. 
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And    oftentimes    great   grones,   and    grievous 

stownds, 
Wlien  too  liuge  toile  and  labour  them  constraines ; 
And  oftentimes  loud  strokes  and  ringing  sowndes 
From  under  that  deepe  rock   most    horribly  re- 

bowndes. 

X. 

The  cause,  some  say,  is  this  :  A  litle  whyle 
Before  that  Merlin  dyde,  he  did  intend 
A  brasen  wall  in  compas  to  eompyle 
About  Cairmardin,  and  did  it  commend 
Unto  these  sprights  to  bring  to  perfect  end  : 
During  which  worke  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
Whom  long  he  lov'd,  for  him  in  hast  did  send  ; 
Who,  thereby  forst  his  workemen  to  forsake. 

Them  bownd,  till  his  retourne,  their  labom-  not  to 
slake. 


In  the  meane  time  through  that  false  Ladies  traine 
He  was  surprisd,  and  buried  under  beare, 
Ne  ever  to  his  worke  returnd  againe : 
Nath'Iesse  those  feends  may  not  their  work  for- 

beare, 
So  gi'eatly  his  commandement  they  feare. 
But  there  doe  toyle  and  traveile  day  and  night, 
Untill  that  brasen  wall  they  up  doe  reare  : 
For  Merlin  had  in  magick  more  insight 

Then  ever  him  before  or  alter  Uving  wight : 


For  he  by  wordes  could  call  out  of  the  sky 

Both  sunne  and  moone,and  make  them  him  obay ; 
The  land  to  sea,  and  sea  to  maineland  dry, 
And  darksom  night  he  eke  could  tm-ne  to  day ; 
Huge  hostes  of  men  he  could  alone  dismay. 
And  hostes  of  men  of  meanest  thinges  could 
Whenso  him  list  his  enimies  to  fray  :       [frame, 
That  to  this  day,  for  terror  of  his  fame, 

The  feendes  do  quake  when  any  him  to  them  does 


And,  sooih,  men  say  that  he  was  not  the  sonne 
Of  mortall  syre  or  other  living  wight, 
But  wondrously  begotten,  and  begonne 
By  false  iUusiou  of  a  guilefuU  spright 
On  a  fair  lady  Nonne,  that  whilome  hight 
Matilda,  daughter  to  Pubidius 
Who  was  the  lord  of  Mathtraval  by  right. 
And  coosen  unto  king  Ambrosius ; 

Whence  he  indued  was  with  skill  so  merveilous. 


They,  here  arriving,  staid  awhile  without, 
Ne  durst  adventure  rashly  in  to  wend. 
But  of  their  first  intent  gan  make  new  dout 
For  dread  of  daunger,  which  it  might  portend : 
Untill  the  hardy  Mayd  (with  Love  to  frend) 
First  entering,  the  dreadfull  Mage  there  fownd 
Deepe  busied  'bout  worke  of  wondrous  end, 
And  writing  straunge  characters  in  the  grownd. 

With  which  the  stubborne  feendes  he  to  his  ser- 
vice bownd. 


xrv.  3.  ■ gan  make  new  douf]    Began  to  raise  new 

difliculties,  new  fears.    Church. 

XIV.  5. with  Love  to  frend]  To  befriend  her.  Todd. 

xiv.  6. Mage]    Magician.  Lat.  magus.    Church. 


He  nought  was  moved  at  their  .entraunce  bold. 
For  of  their  comming  well  he  wist  afore  ; 
Yet  list  them  bid  their  businesse  to  unfold. 
As  if  ought  in  this  world  in  secrete  store 
Were  from  him  hidden,  or  unknowne  of  yore. 
Then  Glance  thus  ;  "  Let  not  it  thee  offend. 
That  we  thus  rashly  through  thy  darksom  dore 
Unwares  have  prest ;  for  either  fatall  end, 

Or  otlier  mightie  cause,  us  two  did  liether  send." 


He  bad  tell  on :  And  then  she  thus  began  ;     [light 
*'  Now  have  three  moones  with  borrowd  brothers 
Thrise  shined  faire,andthriseseemddimandwan, 
Sith  a  sore  evill,  which  this  Virgin  bright 
Tormenteth  and  doth  plonge  in  dolefiiU  plight. 
First  rooting  tooke  ;  but  what  thing  it  mote  bee. 
Or  whence  it  sprong,  I  cannot  read  aright  : 
But  this  I  read,  that,  but  if  remedee 

Thou  her  afford,  full  shortly  I  her  dead  shall  see." 


Therewith  th'  Enchaunter  softly  gan  to  smyle 
At  her  smooth  speeches,  weeting  inly  well 
That  she  to  him  dissembled  womanish  guyle, 
And  to  her  said ;  "  Beldame,  by  that  ye  tell 
More  neede  of  leach-crafte  hath  your  Damozell, 
Then  of  my  skill :  who  helpe  may  have  elsewhere. 
In  vaine  seekes  wonders  out  of  magick  spell." 
Th'  old  woman  wox  half  blanck  those  wordes  to 
heare  ; 

And  yet  was  loth  to  let  her  purpose  plaine  appeare ; 

xvnr. 

And  to  him  said  ;  "  Yf  any  leaches  skill. 

Or  other  learned  meanes,  could  have  redrest 
This  my  deare  daughters  deepe-engraffed  ill, 
Certes  I  should  be  loth  thee  to  molest : 
But  this  sad  evill,  which  doth  her  infest, 
Doth  course  of  naturall  cause  farre  exceed. 
And  housed  is  within  her  hollow  brest. 
That  either  seemes  some  cursed  witches  deed. 

Or  evill  spright,  that  in  her  doth  such  torment 
breed." 

XIX. 

The  Wisard  could  no  longer  beare  her  bord. 
But,  bursting  forth  in  laughter,  to  her  sayd  ; 
"  Glauce,  what  needes  this  colourable  word 
To  cloke  the  cause  that  hath  itselfe  bewrayd  ? 
Ne  ye,  fayre  Britomartis,  thus  arayd. 
More  hidden  are  then  sunne  in  cloudy  vele  ; 
Whom  thy  good  fortune,  having  fate  obayd. 
Hath  hether  brought  for  succour  to  appele  ; 

The  which  the  Powres   to   thee    are  pleased  to 
revele." 

XX. 

The  doubtfull  Mayde,  seeing  herselfe  descryde. 
Was  all  abasht,  and  her  pure  yvory 
Into  a  cleare  carnation  suddeine  dyde  ; 


XV.  8 fatall  end,]    Destiny.    Church. 

XVI.  8. but  if  j    Except  or  itnlcss.    Todd. 

XVII.  5. leacli-crafte]   The  art  of  healing  or  of 

phi/sick.    Todd. 

XVII,  8.  Th'  old  woman  wox  lialf  blanck]  Half  con- 
founded a.nd  ovt  of  coiinlennnce.     Upton. 

XIX.  1.  her  bord,]   Her  jest^  her  pretence;   foi 

what  she  said  was  not  trtie.  Todd, 
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As  fa_vre  Aurora,  rysing  hastily, 
Doth  by  her  blushing  tell  that  she  did  lye 
All  night  in  old  Tithonus  frozen  bed. 
Whereof  she  seemes  ashamed  inwardly  : 
But  her  olde  nourse  was  nought  dishartened. 
But  vauntage  made  of  that  which  Merlin  had  ared ; 


And  sayd  ;  "  Sith  then  thou  knowest  all  our  griefe, 
(For  what  doest  not  thou  knowe  ?)  of  grace  I  pray, 
Pitty  our  playnt,  and  yield  us  meet  reliefe  !" 
With  that  the  Prophet  still  awhile  did  stay. 
And  then  his  spirite  thus  gan  foorth  display  ; 
"  Most  noble  Virgin,  that  by  fat^U  lore 
Hast  leam'.d  to  love,  let  no  whit  thee  dismay 
The  hard  beginne  that  meetes  thee  in  the  dore. 

And  with  sharpe  fits  thy  tender  hart  oppresseth  sore : 

XXII. 

"  For  so  must  all  things  excellent  begin  ; 
And  eke  enrooted  deepe  must  be  that  tree, 
Whose  big  embodied  braunches  shall  not  lin 
Till  they  to  hevens  hight  forth  stretched  bee. 
For  from  thy  wombe  a  famous  progeuee 
Shall  spring  out  of  the  auneient  Trojan  blood. 
Which  shall  revive  the  sleeping  memoree 
Of  those  same  antique  peres,  the  hevens  brood, 

Which  Greeke  and  Asian  rivers  stayned  with  their 
blood. 

XXIII. 

"  Renowmed  kings,  and  sacred  emperours. 

Thy  fruitfuU  ofspring,  shall  from  thee  descend  ; 
Brave  captaines,  and  most  mighty  warx'iours. 
That    shall   their   conquests   through   aU   lands 

extend, 
And  their  decayed  kingdomes  shall  amend  : 
The  feeble  Britons,  broken  with  long  warre, 
They  shall  upreare,  and  mightily  defend 
Against  their  forren  foe  that  commes  from  farre, 

Till  universall  peace  compound  all  civill  iarre. 


"  It  was  not,  Britomart,  thy  wandring  eye 
Glauncing  unwares  in  charmed  Looking-glas, 
But  the  streigbt  course  of  hevenly  destiny. 
Led  with  Eternall  Providence,  that  has 
Guyded  thy  glaunce,  to  bring  His  Will  to  pas: 
Ne  is  thy  fate,  ne  is  thy  fortune  ill, 
To  love  the  prowest  Knight  that  ever  was  : 
Therefore  submit  thy  wayes  imto  His  Will, 

And  doe,  by  all  dew  meanes,  thy  destiny  fulfill." 

XXV. 

"  But  read,"  saide  Glance,  "  thou  Magitian, 

What  meanes  shall  she  out-seeke,  or  what  waies 

take? 
How  shall  she  know,  how  shall  she  finde  the  Man  ? 
Or  what  needes  her  to  toyle,  sith  fates  can  make 
Way  for  themselves  their  purpose  to  pertake  ?" 
Then  Merlin  thus  ;  "  ludeede  the  fates  are  firme. 
And  may  not  shrinck,  though  all  the  world  do 

shake : 
Yet  ought  mens  good  endevours  them  eonfirme, 
And  guyde  the  heavenly  causes  to  their  constant 

terme. 

XXVI. 

"  The  Man,  whom  heavens  have  ordaynd  to  bee 
The  spouse  of  Britomart,  is  Arthegall : 

xxT.  a.  The  hardlnsfinne]  Beginning.    Todd. 


He  wonneth  in  the  land  of  Fayeree, 
Yet  is  no  Fary  borne,  ne  sib  at  all 
To  Elfes,  but  sprong  of  seed  terrestriall. 
And  whylome  by  false  Faries  stolne  away, 
Whyles  yet  in  infant  cradle  he  did  crall ; 
Ne  other  to  himselfe  is  knowne  this  day. 
But  that  he  by  aa  Elfe  was  gotten  of  a  Fay  : 

xxvir. 

"  But  sooth  he  is  the  sonne  of  Gorlois, 
And  brother  unto  Cador,  Cornish  king  ; 
And  for  his  warhke  feates  renowmed  is. 
From  where  the  day  out  of  the  sea  doth  spimg, 
Untill  the  closure  of  the  evening  :  [band, 

From  thence  him,  firmely  bound  with  faithful! 
To  this  his  native  soyle  thou  backe  shalt  bring. 
Strongly  to  ayde  his  countrey  to  withstand 

The  powre  of  forreine  Paynims  which  invade  thy 
land. 

XXVI II. 

"  Great  ayd  thereto  his  mighty  puissaunce 
And  dreaded  name  shall  give  in  that  sad  day  ; 
Where  also  proofe  of  thy  prow  vahaunce 
Thou  then  shalt  make,  t'  increase   thy  Lover's 
pray :  [sway, 

Long  time  ye  both  in  armes  shall  beare  great 
Till  thy  wombes  burden  thee  from  them  do  call. 
And  his  last  fate  him  from  thee  take  away  ; 
Too  rathe  cut  ofi'  by  practise  criminall 

Of  secrete  foes,  that  bini  shall  make  in  mischiefe 
fall. 


"  With  thee  yet  shall  he  leave,  for  memory 
Of  his  late  puissaunce,  his  ymage  dead. 
That  living  him  in  all  activity 
To  thee  shall  represent :  He,  from  the  head 
Of  his  coosen  Constantiiis,  without  dread 
Shall  take  the  crowne  that  was  his  fathers  right, 
And  therewith  crowne  himselfe  in  th' others  stead: 
Then  shall  he  issew  forth  with  dreadfull  might 

Against  his  Saxon  foes  in  bloody  field  to  fight. 


"  Like  as  a  lyon  that  in  drowsie  cave 

Hath  long  time  slept,  himselfe  so  shall  he  shake  ; 
And,  comming  forth,  shall  spred  his  banner  brave 
Over  the  troubled  South,  that  it  shall  make 
The  warlike  Mertians  for  feare  to  quake  :  [win; 
Thrise  shall  he  fight  with  them,  and  twise  shall 
But  the  third  time  shall  fayre  accordaunce  make  : 
And,  if  he  then  with  viotorie  can  lin, 

He  shall  his  dayes  with  peace  bring  to  his  earthly 
In. 

xxxi. 
"  His  Sonne,  hight  Vortipore,  shall  him  succeede 
In  kingdome,  but  not  in  felicity : 


XXVI.  4.  sib]  Relation.    "Ne  sib  at  all,"  i.  e.  fte 

is  no  way  related.    Church. 

xxvn.  6.  From  thence']  That  is,  From  Fairy  land.  Church. 

Ibid.  Mm,  firmely  bound  with  faithfull  band,] 

That  is,  him  bouDd  in  wedlock.  Church. 

xxvra.  8.  Too  rathe]  Too  early.  Todd. 

XXIX.  2. his  ymage  dead,]  That  is,  He  dead  shall 

leave  thee  his  image  :  Or,  His  image  dead  is,  the  image  of 
him  dead.  When  he  dies,  ho  shall  leave  thee  a  son  the 
image  of  himself.  Jortin. 

XXX.  8 can  lin,]  Cease,  or  give  over.  Todd. 

XXX.  9. his  earthly  In.]  So  he  calls  death, "  the 

common  In  of  rest,"  F.  Q.  il.  i.  69.  Todd. 
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Yet  shall  he  long  time  wai're  with  happy  speed, 
And  with  great  honour  many  battoiUs  try  ; 
But  at  the  last  to  th'  importunity 
Of  froward  fortune  shall  be  forst  to  yield  : 
But  his  Sonne  Malgo  shall  full  mightily 
Avenge  his  fathei'S  losse  with  speai'  and  shield. 
And  his  proud  foes  discomfit  in  victorious  field. 


"  Behold  the  Man  !  and  tell  me,  Britomart, 
If  ay  more  goodly  creature  thou  didst  see  1 
How  like  a  gyaunt  iu  each  manly  part 
Beares  he  himselfe  with  portly  niaiestee, 
That  one  of  th'  old  heroes  seemes  to  bee  ! 
He  the  six  Islands,  comprovinciall 
In  auncient  times  unto  great  Britainee, 
Shall  to  the  same  reduce,  and  to  him  call 

Their  sondry  kings  to  do  their  homage  severaU. 


"  All  which  his  sonne  Cai-eticus  awhile 

Shall  well  defend,  and  Saxons  p owreVippresse  ; 
UntHl  a  straunger  king,  from  unknowne  soyle 
Arriving,  him  with  multitude  oppresse  ; 
Great  Gormond,  having  with  huge  mightinesse 
Ireland  subdewd,  and  therein  fixt  his  throne, 
Like  a  swift  otter,  fell  through  emptinesse. 
Shall  overswim  the  sea  with  many  one 

Of  his  Norveyses,  to  assist  the  Britons  fone. 


"  He  in  his  fiirie  all  shall  over-ronne. 

And  holy  church  with  faithlesse  handes  deface. 
That  thy  sad  people,  utterly  fordonne. 
Shall  to  the  utmost  mountaines  fly  apace  : 
Was  never  so  great  waste  in  any  pk,ce. 
Nor  so  fowle  outrage  doen  by  living  men  ; 
For  all  thy  citties  they  shall  sacke  and  race. 
And  the  greene  grasse  that  groweth  they  shall 
bren. 

That  even  the  wUde  beast  shall  dy  in  starved  den. 


"  Whiles  thus  thy  Britons  doe  in  languour  pine. 
Proud  Etheldred  shall  from  the  North  arise, 
Serving  th'  ambitious  wiU  of  Augustine, 
And,  passing  Dee,  with  hardy  enterprise 
Shall  backe  repulse  the  valiaunt  Brockwel  twise. 
And  Bangor  with  massdcred  martyrs  fiU  ; 
But  the  third  time  shall  rew  his  fool-hardise  : 
For  Cadwan.  pittying  his  peoples  ill. 

Shall  stoutly  him  defeat,  and  thousand  Saxons  kill. 

XXXVI. 

«  But,  after  him,  Cadwallin  mightily 

On  his  Sonne  Edwin  all  those  wrongs  shalhvreake; 
Ne  shall  availe  the  wicked  sorcery 
Of  false  Pellite  his  purposes  to  breake, 
But  him  shall  slay,  and  on  a  gallowes  bleak 
Shall  give  th'  enchaunter  his  unhappy  hire  : 
Then  shall  the  Britons,  late  dismayd  and  weake. 
From  their  long  vassallage  gin  to  respire, 

And  on  their  Paynim  foes  avenge  their  ranckled  ire. 


"  Ne  shaU  he  yet  his  wrath  so  mitigate. 

Till  both  the  sonnes  of  Edwin  he  have  slayne. 


xxxTi.  6.  He  the  six  Islands,  &e.3  Viz.  Ireland,  Iseland, 
Codland,  the  Orkneys,  Norway,  and  Dacia.  CiiimcH. 


Offricke  and  Osricke,  twinnes  unfortunate, 
Both  slaine  in  battaile  upon  Layburne  plajTie, 
Together  with  the  kmg  of  Louthiane, 
Hight  Adin,  and  the  king  of  Orkeny, 
Both  ioynt  partakers  of  their  fatall  payne  : 
But  Penda,  fearefull  of  like  desteney. 
Shall  yield  himselfe  his  hegeman,  and  sweare  fealty : 

xxxvin. 

"  Him  shall  he  make  his  fatall  instrument 
T'  afflict  the  other  Saxons  unsubdewd  : 
He  marching  forth  with  fury  insolent 
Against  the  good  king  Oswald,  who  indewd 
With  heavenly  powre,  and  by  angels  reskewd, 
AU  holding  crosses  in  their  hands  on  hye. 
Shall  him  defeate  withouten  blood  imbrewd  : 
Of  which  that  field  for  endlesse  memory 

ShaU  Hevenfield  be  cald  to  all  posterity. 

XXXIX. 

"  Whereat  Cadwallin  wroth  shall  forth  issew. 
And  an  huge  hoste  into  Northumber  lead. 
With  which  he  godly  Oswald  shall  subdew. 
And  crowne  with  martiredome  his  sacred  head : 
Whose  brother  Oswin,  daunted  with  like  dread. 
With  price  of  silver  shall  his  kingdome  buy  ; 
And  Penda,  seeking  him  adowne  to  tread, 
Shall  tread  adowne,  and  doe  him  fowly  dye  ; 

But  shall  with  gifts  his  lord  Cadwallin  pacify. 


"  Then  shall  Cadwallin  die  ;  and  then  the  raine 
Of  Britons  eke  with  him  attonce  shall  dye  ; 
Ne  shall  the  good  Cadwallader,  with  paine 
Or  powre,  be  liable  it  to  remedy. 
When  the  full  time,  prefixt  by  destiny. 
Shall  be  expird  of  Britons  regiment  : 
For  Heven  itselfe  shall  their  successe  envy. 
And  them  with  plagues  and  raurrins  pestilent 

Consume,  till  all  their  warlike  puissaunce  be  spent; 


"  Yet  after  all  these  sorrowes,  and  huge  hills 
Of  dying  people,  during  eight  yeares  space, 
Cadwallader,  not  yielding  to  his  ills. 
From  Armoricke,  where  long  in  wretched  oace 
He.liv'd,  retoummg  to  his  native  place, 
Shal  be  by  vision  staide  from  his  intent : 
For  th'  Heavens  have  decreed  to  displace 
The  Britons  for  their  sinnes  dew  punishment. 

And  to  the  Saxons  over-give  their  government. 


"  Then  woe,  and  woe,  and  everlasting  woe. 
Be  to  the  Briton  babe  that  shal  be  borne 
To  live  in  thraldome  of  his  fathers  foe  ! 
Late  king,  now  captive  ;  late  lord,  now  forlome  ; 
The  worlds  reproch  ;  the  cruell  victors  scorne  ; 
Banisht  from  princely  bowre  to  wasteful  wood  ! 
0  !  who  shall  helpe  me  to  lament  and  mourne 
The  royaU  seed,  the  antique  Trojan  blood. 

Whose  empire  lenger  here  then  ever  any  stood  I " 


The  Damzell  was  full  deepe  empassioned 
Both  for  his  griefe,  and  for  her  peoples  sake. 
Whose  future  woes  so  plaine  he  fashioned ; 


XXXVII.  7. theW /ntall  pnt/ne:]    That  is.  The  fatal 

end  of  Offricke  and  Osrick.    TouD. 
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And,  sighing  sore,  at  length  him  thus  bespake  ; 
"  Ah  !  but  will  Hevens  fury  never  slake, 
Nor  vengeaunce  huge  relent  itselfe  at  last  ? 
Will  not  long  misery  late  mercy  make. 
But  shall  their  name  for  ever  be  defaste. 
And  quite  from  off  the  earth  their  memory  be 
raste  2 " 


"  Nay  but  the  terme,"  sayd  he,  "  is  limited. 
That  in  this  thraldome  Britons  shall  abide  ; 
And  the  iust  revolution  measured 
That  they  as  straungers  shal  be  notifide  : 
For  twise  fowre  hundretli  yeares  shal  be  supplide. 
Ere  they  to  former  rule  restor'd  shal  bee. 
And  their  impdrtune  fates  all  satisfide  : 
Yet,  during  this  their  most  obscuritee, 

Their  beames  shall  ofte  breake  forth,  that  men 
them  faire  may  see. 


"  For  Rhodoricke,  whose  surname  shal  be  Great, 
Shall  of  himselfe  a  brave  ensample  shew. 
That  Saxon  kings  his  friendship  shall  intreat  ; 
And  Howell  Dha  shall  goodly  well  indew 
The  salvage  minds  with  skill  of  iust  and  trew : 
Then  Griffyth  Conau  also  shall  upreare 
His  dreaded  head,  and  the  old  sparkes  renew 
Of  native  corage,  that  his  foes  shall  feare 

Least    back    againe  the  kingdom  he  from  them 
should  beare. 


"  Ne  shall  the  Saxons  selves  all  peaceably 

Enioy  the  crowne,  which   they  from  Britons 
First  ill,  and  after  ruled  wickedly  :  [wonne 

For,  ere  two  hundred  yeares  be  full  outronne. 
There  shall  a  Raven,  far  from  rising  simne. 
With  his  wide  wings  upon  them  fiercely  fly. 
And  bid  his  faithlesse  chickens  overronne 
The  fruitfuU  plaines,  and  with  fell  cruelty 

In  their  avenge  tread  downe  the  victors  surquedry. 

xLvn. 

"  Yet  shall  a  Third  both  these  and  thine  subdew  : 
There  shall  a  Lion  from  the  sea-bord  wood 
Of  Neustria  come  roring,  with  a  crew 
Of  hungry  whelpes,  his  battailous  bold  brood. 
Whose  clawes  were  newly  dipt  in  cruddy  blood. 
That  from  the  Daniske  Tyrants  head  shall  rend 
Th'  usurped  crowne,  as  if  that  he  were  wood. 
And  the  spoile  of  the  countrey  conquered 

Emongst  his  young  ones  shall  divide  with  bountyhed. 

XLVITI. 

"  Tho,  when  the  terme  is  full  aecomplishid. 

There  shall  a  sparke  of  fire,  which  hath  longwhile 

Bene  in  his  ashes  ralced  up  and  hid. 

Bee  freshly  Icindled  in  the  fruitfull  He 

Of  Mona,  where  it  lurked  in  exile  ; 

Which  shall  breake  forth  into  bright  burning 

flame. 
And  reach  into  the  house  that  beares  the  stile 
Of  royall  maiesty  and  soveraine  name  : 

So   shall  the   Briton  blood   their   cro^vne  againe 
reclame. 


xLiv.  8. their  most  obscuritee,']     Their  greatest 

obscniity.    Todd. 

XLv[i   2.  the  sea-bord  woocT}    The  sea-bordering 

wood.    Church. 


"  Thenceforth  eternall  union  shall  be  made 
Betweene  the  nations  different  afore. 
And  sacred  Peace  shall  lovingly  persuade 
The  warhke  minds  to  learne  her  goodly  lore. 
And  civile  armes  to  exercise  no  more  : 
Then  shall  a  Royall  Virgin  raine,  which  shall 
Stretch  her  white  rod  over  the  Belgicke  shore. 
And  the  greate  Castle  smite  so  sore  withall. 

That  it  shall  make  him  shake,  and  shortly  learn  to 
fall: 

L. 

"But  yet  the  end  is  not" — There  Merlin  stayd, 
As  overcomen  of  the  spirites  powre. 
Or  other  ghastly  spectacle  dismayd. 
That  secretly  he  saw,  yet  note  discoure  : 
Which  suddein  fitt  and  halfe  extatick  stoure 
When  the  two  fearful!  women  saw,  they  grew 
Greatly  confused  in  behaveoure  : 
At  last,  the  fury  past,  to  former  hew 

Hee  turnd  'againe,  and  chearfull  looks  as  earst  did 
shew. 

i-i. 

Then,  when  themselves  they  well  instructed  had 
Of  all  that  needed  them  to  be  inquird. 
They  both,  conceiving  hope  of  comfort  glad. 
With  hghter  hearts  unto  their  home  retird  ; 
Where  they  in  secret  counsell  close  conspird, 
How  to  effect  so  hard  an  enterprize. 
And  to  possesse  the  purpose  thoy  desu-d  : 
Now  this,  now  that,  twixt  them  they  did  devize, 

And  diverse  plots  did  frame  to  maske  in  strange 
disguise. 

LIT. 

At  last  the  nourse  in  her  fool-hardy  wit 
Conceiv'd  a  bold  devise,  and  thus  bespake  ; 
"  Daughter,  I  deeme  that  counsel  aye  most  fit. 
That  of  the  time  doth  dew  advauntage  take  ; 
Ye  see  that  good  king  Uther  now  doth  make 
Strong  warre  upon  the  Paynim  brethren,  hight 
Octa  and  Oza,  whome  hee  lately  brake 
Beside  Cayr  Verolame  in  victorious  fight. 

That  now  all  Britany  doth  bume  in  armes  bright. 

LUI. 

"  That  therefore  nought  our  passage  may  empea'^li, 
Let  us  in  feigned  armes  ourselves  disguize. 
And  our  weake  hands  (Need  makes  good  schol- 

lers)  teach 
The  dreadful  speare  and  shield  to  exercize  : 
Ne  certes,  daughter,  that  same  warlike  wize, 
I  weene,  would  you  misseeme  ;  for  ye  beene  tall 
And  large  of  limbe  t'atchieve  an  hard  emprize  ; 
Ne  ought  ye  want  but  skil,  which  practize  small 

Will  bring,  and  shortly  make  you  a  Mayd  raartiall. 


"  And,  sooth,  it  ought  your  corage  much  inflame 
To  heare  so  often,  in  that  royall  hous. 
From  whence  to  none  inferior  ye  came. 
Bards  tell  of  many  wemen  valorous, 
*  Which  have  full  many  feats  adventurous 
Performd,  in  paragone  of  proudest  men  : 
The  bold  Bunduca,  whose  victorious 
Exployts  made  Rome  to  quake ;  stout  Guendolen ; 

Renowmed  Mai'tia  ;  and  redoubted  Emmilen  ; 


L.  3  dismayd,]  That  is,  ugly,  ill-shaped.  Church. 

Lm.  1.  einpeach,j    Hinder.    Todp. 
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"  And,  that  which  more  theu  all  the  rest  may  sway. 
Late  dayes  ensample,  which  these  eies  beheld : 
In  the  last  field  before  Menevia, 
Which  Uther  with  those  forrein  Pagans  held, 
I  saw  a  Saxou  virgin,  the  which  feld 
Great  Ulfin  thrise  upon  the  bloody  playne ; 
And,  had  not  Carados  her  hand  witliheld 
From  rash  revenge,  she  had  him  surely  slayne ; 

Yet  Carados  himseli'e  from  her  escapt  with  payne." 


"Ah  !  read,"  quoth  Britomart,  "how  is  shehight?" 
"  Fayre  Angela,"  quoth  she,  "  men  do  her  call. 
No  whit  lesse  fayre  then  terrible  in  fight ; 
She  hath  the  leading  of  a  martiall 
And  mightie  people,  dreaded  more  then  aU 
The  other  Saxons,  which  doe,  for  her  sake 
And  love,  themselves  of  her  name  Angles  call. 
Therefore,  faire  Infant,  herensample  malce 

Unto  thysehe,  and  equaU  corage  to  thee  take." 


Her  harty  wordes  so  deepe  into  the  mynd 

Of  the  young  DamzeU  sunke,  that  great  desire 
Of  warlike  armes  in  her  forthwith  tliey  tynd. 
And  generous  stout  courage  did  inspyre. 
That  she  resolv'd,  unweeting  to  her  sjtc, 
Advent'roiis  knighthood  on  herselfe  to  don ; 
And  counseld  with  her  nourse  her  maides  attyre 
To  tume  into  a  massy  habergeon ; 

And  bad  her  aU  things  put  in  readiness  anon. 


Th'  old  woman  nought  that  needed  did  omit ; 
But  all  thinges  did  conveniently  purvay. 
It  fortuned  (so  time  their  turne  did  fitt) 
A  band  of  Britons,  ryding  on  forray 
Few  dayes  before,  had  gotten  a  great  pray 
Of  Saxon  goods ;  emongst  tlie  which  was  scene 
A  goodly  armour,  and  full  rich  aray, 
"Wliich  long'd  to  Angela,  the  Saxou  queene, 

AU  fretted  round  with  gold  and  goodly  wel  beseene. 


The  same,  with  all  the  other  ornaments. 
King  Ryence  caused  to  be  hanged  hy 
Id  his  cliiefe  church,  for  endlesse  moniments 
Of  his'  successe  and  gladfull  victory ; 
Of  which  herselfe  avising  readily. 
In  th'  evening  late  old  Glauce  thether  led 
Faire  Britomart,  and,  that  same  armory 
Downe  taking,  her  therein  appareled 

Well  as  she  might,  and  ivitli  brave  bauldrick  gar- 
nished. 


Beside  those  armes  there  stood  a  mightie  speare. 
Which  Bladud  made  by  magick  art  of  yore. 
And  usd  the  same  in  batteill  aye  to  beare  ; 
Sith  which  it  had  beene  here  preserved  in  store. 
For  his  great  virtues  proved  long  afore : 
For  never  wight  so  fast  in  sell  could  sit. 
But  him  perforce  unto  the  ground  it  bore : 


Lvii.  7- ^«'*  maides  attyre 

To  turne  &C.3  That  is,  to  change  her  maiden  drees 
for  a  suit  of  armour.    Church. 

Lviii.  4. forray]  Foraging  or  pillaging,  from  the 

verb  forray.    Todd. 


Both  speare  she  tooke  and  shield  which  hong  by  it ; 
Boili  speare  and  shield  of  great  powre,  for  her  pur- 
pose fit. 

Lxr. 
Thus  when  she  had  the  Virgin  all  arayd. 
Another  harnesse  which  did  hang  thereby 
About  herselfe  she  dight,  that  the  yong  M-iyd 
She  might  in  equall  armes  accompany. 
And  as  her  Squyre  attend  her  carefully : 
Tho  to  their  ready  steedes  they  clombe  full  Uglit ; 
And  through  back  waies,  that  none  might  them 

espy. 
Covered  with  secret  cloud  of  sUent  night. 
Themselves  they  forth  couvaid,  and  passed  forward 
right. 

Lxir. 

Ne  rested  they,  till  that  to  Faery  Lond 
They  came,  as  Merlin  them  directed  late  : 
Where,  meeting  with  this  Redcrosse  Knight,  she 
Of  diverse  thinges  discourses  to  dilate,         [fond 
But  most  of  Arthegall  and  his  estate. 
At  last  their  waves  so  fell,  that  they  mote  part : 
Then  each  to  other,  well  affectionate, 
Friendship  professed  with  unfained  hart : 

The   Redcrosse   Knight  diverst ;  but  fortli  rode 
Britomart. 


CANTO  17. 

Bold  Marinell  of  Britomart 
la  tbrowne  on  the  Rich  Strond; 

Taire  Floilmell  of  Arthur  18 
Long  followed,  but  not  fond. 


Where  is  the  antique  glory  now  become, 
That  whylome  wont  in  wemen  to  appeare  ? 
Where  be  the  brave  atchievementsdoen  by  some  ? 
Where  be  the  batteUles,  where  the  shield  and 

speare. 
And  all  the  conquests  which  them  high  did  reare. 
That  matter  made  for  famous  poets  verse. 
And  boastful!  men  so  oft  aljasht  to  heare  ? 
Beene  they  all  dead,  and  laide  in  dolefuU  herse  ? 

Or  doeu  they  onely  sleepe,  and  shall  againe  reverse  \ 

II. 

If  they  be  dead,  then  woe  is  me  therefore  ; 
But  if  they  sleepe,  0  let  them  soone  awake ! 
For  all  too  long  I  burne  with  envy  sore 
To  heare  the  warlike  feates  which  Homere  spake 
Of  bold  Penthesilee,  which  made  a  lake 
Of  Greekish  blood  so  ofte  in  Trojan  plaine  ; 
But  when  I  reade,  how  stout  Debora  strake 
Proud  Sisera,  and  how  CamiU'  hath  slaine 

The  huge  Orsilochus,  I  swell  with  great  disdaine. 

Ill, 
Yet  these,  and  all  that  els  had  puissaunce. 
Cannot  with  noble  Britomart  compare. 


Lxr.  2. ^iio/fter  harnesse]  Suit  of  armour.   OldFr. 

harnois.    Todd. 

Lxn.  4. to  dilate,]    That  is,  enlarge  upon,  relate 

at  large.    Upton. 

J,xn.  9 diverst ;]     Turned  aside  out  of  the  road. 

Diverst  is  the  same  as  diverted,  from  the  Lat.  diverto,  to 
turn  aside.     Todd. 

I.  9, reverse  ?]   Return.    Church, 
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Aswell  for  glorie  of  great  valiaiiiice, 
As  for  pure  chastitee  and  vertue  rare, 
That  all  her  goodly  deedes  doe  well  declare. 
WeU  worthie  stock,  from  which  the  branches 

sprong 
That  in  late  yeares  so  faire  a  blossome  bare. 
As  thee,  O  Queene,  the  matter  of  my  song. 
Whose  lignage  from  this  Lady  I  derive  along  ! 

IV. 

Who  when,  tlirough  speaches  with  the  Redcrosse 
Knight, 
She  learned  had  th'  estate  of  Arthegall, 
And  in  each  point  hersolfe  informd  aright, 
A  friendly  league  of  love  perpetuall 
She  with  him  bound,  and  conge  tooke  withall. 
Then  he  forth  on  his  iourney  did  proceede. 
To  seeke  adventures  which  mote  him  befall. 
And  win  him  worship  through  liis  warlike  deed. 

Which  alwaies  of  his  paines  he  made  the  chiefest 
meed. 

V. 

But  Britomart  kept  on  her  former  course, 
Ne  ever  dofte  her  armes  ;  but  all  the  way 
Grew  pensive  through  that  amorous  discourse. 
By  which  the  Redcrosse  Knight  did  earst  display 
Her  Lovers  shape  and  chevalrous  aray  : 
A  thousand  thoughts  she  fashiond  in  her  mind  ; 
And  in  her  feigning  fancie  did  pourtray 
Him,  such  as  fittest  she  for  love  could  find. 

Wise,  warlike,  personable,  courteous,  and  kind. 

vr. 

With  such  selfe-pleasing  thoughts  her  woimd  she 
fedd. 
And  thought  so  to  beguile  her  grievous  smart ; 
But  so  her  smart  was  much  more  grievous  bredd. 
And  the  deepe  wound  more  deep  engord  her  hart. 
That  nought  but  death  her  dolour  mote  depart. 
So  forth  she  rode,  without  repose  or  rest, 
Searching  all  lands  and  each  remotest  part, 
FoUowmg  the  guydance  of  her  blinded  guest. 

Till  that  to  the  sea-coast  at  length  she  her  addrest. 


Tliere  she  alighted  from  her  light-foot  beast. 
And,  sitting  downe  upon  the  rocky  shore, 
Badd  her  old  Squyre  unlace  her  lofty  creast  : 
Tho,  having  vew^d  awhile  the  surges  here 
That  gainst  the  craggy  clifts  did  loudly  rore. 
And  in  their  raging  surquedry  disdaynd 
That  the  fast  earth  affronted  thsm  so  sore. 
And  then*  devouring  covetize  restraynd  ; 

Thereat  she  sighed  deepe,  and  after  thus   com- 
playud  : 

vin. 
"  Huge  sea  of  sorrow  and  tempestuous  griefe, 
Wherein  my  feeble  barke  is  tossed  long 
Far  from  the  hoped  haven  of  reliefe. 
Why  doe  thy  cruel  billowes  beat  so  sti'ong. 
And  thy  moyst  moimtaines  each  on  others  throng, 
Threatning  to  swallow  up  my  fearefuU  lyfe  ? 
O,  doe  thy  cruell  wrath  and  spightfull  wrong 


VI.  6. depart.]    Remove.^  Bcparate.    Church. 

VI.  8. her  blinded  guest,^    Love.    Church. 

VI.  9 addrest.']     She  addressed  herself,  she  di- 
rected her  course  to.    Church. 

*n.  6. surquedryj    Prjde.    Todd. 

VII.  7. affronted]    Opposed.    Todd. 


At  length  allay,  and  stint  tliy  stormy  strife, 
Which  in  these  troubled  bowels  raignes  and  rageth 
ryfe ! 

IX. 

"  For  els  my  feeble  vessell,  erazd  and  craekt 
Through  thy  strong    buffets    and    outrageous 

blowes. 
Cannot  endure,  but  needes  it  must  be  wrackt 
On  the  rough  rocks,  or  on  the  sandy  shalldwes. 
The  wliiles  tliat  Love  it  stei'es,  and  Fortune 

rowes  : 
Love,  my  lewd  pilott,  hath  a  restlesse  minde  ; 
And  ]?ortm)e,  boteswaine,  no  assui-aunce  Imowes ; 
But  saile  withouten  starres  gainst  tyde  and  winde : 
How  can  they  other  doe,  sith  both  ai'e  bold  and 
blinde  ! 

X. 

"  Thou  god  of  windes,  that  raignest  in  the  seas, 
That  raignest  also  in  the  continent, 
At  last  blow  up  some  gentle  gale  of  ease. 
The  which  may  bring  my  ship,  ere  it  be  rent, 
Unto  the  gladsome  port  of  her  intent  ! 
Then,  when  I  shall  myselfe  in  safety  see, 
A  table,  for  etei*nall  moniment 
Of  thy  great  grace  and  my  great  ieopardee, 

Great  Neptune,  I  avow  to  hallow  unto  thee  !  " 


Then  sighing  softly  sore,  and  inly  deepe, 
She  shut  up  all  her  plaint  in  privy  gi'iefe  ; 
(For  her  great  courage  would  not  let  her  weepe ;) 
Tin  that  old  Glance  gan  with  sharpe  repi-iefe 
Her  to  restraine,  and  give  her  good  reliefe 
Through  hope  of  those,  which  Merlin  had  her 
Should  of  her  name  and  nation  be  chiefe,     f  told 
And  fetch  their  being  from  the  sacred  mould 

Of  her  immortall  womb,  to  be  in  heven  eurold. 


Thus  as  she  her  reeomforted,  she  spyde 
Where  far  away  one,  all  in  ai'mour  bright. 
With  hasty  gallop  towards  her  did  ryde : 
Her  dolour  soone  she  ceast,  and  on  her  dight 
Her  helmet,  to  her  courser  mounting  hght : 
Her  former  sorrow  into  sudden  wrath 
(Both  coosen  passions  of  distroubled  spright) 
Converting,  forth  she  beates  the  dusty  path : 

Love  and  despight  attonce  her  corage  kindled  hath. 


As.  when  a  foggy  mist  hath  overcast 

The  face  of  heven  and  the  cleare  ayre  engroste. 
The  world  in  darknes  dwels  ;  till  that  at  last 
The  watry  southwinde  from  the  seabord  coate 
Upblowing  doth  disperse  the  vapour  lo'ste. 
And  poures  itselfe  forth  in  a  stormy  showre ; 
So  the  fayre  Britomart,  having  discloste 
Her  clowdy  care  into  a  wrathfull  stowre. 

The  mist  of  griefe  dissolv'd  did  into  vengeance 
powre. 

XIV. 

Eftsoones,  her  goodly  shield  addressing  fayre. 
That  mortall  speare  she  in  her  hand  did  take, 


Lewd 
as  in 


IX.  6 viy  lewd  pilott,']    My  ignorant  pilot. 

is  often  used  by  Chaucer  in  opposition  to  learned 
old  romances  it  also  is  to  clerk.    Todd. 

XIII.  5.  . the  vapour  lo'ste,]   The  vapour  lo  tie  is  the 

vapour  looste,  loosed,  dissolved  ;  as  disdc'iti  in  the  seventh 
line  is  disclooste,  disclosed.    Church. 


Canto  iv.] 
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And  unto  battaill  did  herselfe  prepayre. 
The  Knight,  approchiiig,  steruely  her  bespake  ; 
"  Six"  Knight,  that  doest  tliy  voyage  rashly  make 
By  tliis  forbidden  way  in  my  despight, 
Ne  doest  by  others  death  eusaraple  take ; 
I  read  thee  soone  retyre,  whiles  thou  hast  might, 
Least  afterwards  it  be  too  late  to  take  thy  flight." 


Mirild  with  deepe  disdaine  of  his  proud  threat, 
She  shortly  thus  ;  "  Fly  they,  that  need  to  fly  ; 
Wordos  feareu  babes  :  I  meane  not  thee  entreat 
To  passe  ;  but  maugre  thee  will  passe  or  dy  : " 
Ne  lenger  stayd  for  th'  other  to  reply, 
But  with  sharpe  speare  the  rest  made  dearly 

Icaowne. 
Strongly  the  straunge  Knight  ran,  and  sturdily 
Strooke  her  full  on  the  Brest,  that  made  her 
downe 

Declhie  her  head,  and  touch  her  erouper  with  her 


But  she  againe  him  in  the  shield  did  smite 
With  so  fierce  fiu'ie  and  great  puissaunce. 
That,  through  his  three-square  scuchin  percing 

quite 
And    thi-ough    his  may  led  hauberque,  by  mis- 
chaunce  [glaunce  : 

The   wicked   Steele  through    his   left   side   did 
Him  so  transfixed  she  before  her  bore 
Beyond  his  croupe,  the  length  of  all  her  laimce ; 
Till,  sadly  soucing  on  the  sandy  shore. 

He  tombled  on  an  heape,  and  waUowd  in  his  gore. 


Like  as  the  sacred  oxe  that  carelesse  stands 
With  gilden  homes  and  flowry  girlonds  crownd, 
Proud  of  his  dying  honor  and  deare  bandes. 
Whiles  th'  altars  fume  with  frankincense  arownd. 
All  suddeinly  with  mortall  stroke  astownd 
Doth  groveling  fall,  and  with  his  streaming  gore 
Distaines  the  pUlom-s  and  the  holy  grownd. 
And  the  faire  flowres  that  decked  him  afore  : 

So  fell  proud  MarineU  upon  the  Pretious  Shore. 

xvirr. 

The  martiall  Mayd  stayd  not  him  to  lament, 
But  forward  rode,  and  kept  her  ready  way 
Along  the  Strond  ;  which,  as  she  over-went, 
She  saw  bestrewed  all  with  rich  aray 
Of  pearles  and  pretious  stones  of  great  assay. 
And  all  the  gravell  mixt  with  golden  o^vre : 
Whereat  she  wondred  much,  but  would  not  stay 
For  gold,  or  perles,  or  pretious  stones,  an  howre, 

But  them  despised  aU  ;  for  all  was  in  her  powre. 

xrx. 

Whiles  thus  he  lay  in  deadly  stonishment, 
Tydings  hereof  came  to  his  mothers  eare  ; 
His  mother  was  the  blacke-browd  Cymoent, 
The  daughter  of  great  Nereus,  which  did  beare 
This  warUke  sonne  unto  an  earthly  peare. 
The  famous  Dumarin  ;  who  on  a  day 
Finding  the  nymph  asleepe  in  secret  wheare, 
As  he  by  chaunce  did  wander  that  same  way, 

Was  taken  with  her  love,  and  by  her  closely  lay. 


xvrn,  0.  ■ ■  "n  howre,']  That  is,  any  while.  TTrxoN. 

xviii.  'J- for  all  V!as  in  her  powre.']  That  is,  rtot- 

withslanding  they  were  all  in  her  power.  Todd. 


There  he  this  Knight  of  her  begot,  whom  borne 
She,  of  his  father,  MarineU  did  name  ; 
And  in  a  rocky  cave  as  wight  foi'lorne 
Long  time  she  fostred  up,  till  he  became 
A  mighty  man  at  armes,  and  mickle  fame 
Did  get  through  great  adventures  by  him  donne  : 
For  never  man  he  suff'red  by  that  same 
Rich  Strond  to  travell,  whereas  he  did  wonne. 

But  that  he  must  do  battail  with  the  Sea-nymphes 
Sonne. 

XXI. 

An  hundred  Knights  of  honorable  name 

He  had  subdew'd,  and  tliem  his  vassals  made  : 
That  through  aU  Farie  Lend  his  noble  fame 
Now  blazed  was,  and  feai-e  did  all  invade. 
That  none  durst  passen  through  that   perilous 


And,  to  advaunce  his  name  and  glory  more. 

Her  sea-god  syre  she  dearely  did  perswade 

T'  endow  her  sonne  \viththreasure  and  rich  store 

Bove  all  the  sonnes  that  were  of  earthly  wombes 
ybore. 

xxn. 

The  god  did  graunt  his  daughters  deare  demaund. 
To  doen  his  nephew  in  all  riches  flow  : 
Eftsoones  his  heaped  waves  he  did  commaund 
Out  of  their  hollow  bosome  forth  to  tlirow 
All  the  huge  threasm'e,  which  the  sea  below 
Had  in  his  greedy  gulfe  devoured  deepe. 
And  him  enriched  tlu'ough  the  overthrow 
And  wreckes  of  many  wretches,  which  did  weepe 

And  often  wayle  their  wealth  which  he  from  them 
did  keepe. 

xxm. 

Shortly  upon  that  Shore  there  heaped  was 
Exceeding  riches  and  all  pretious  things, 
The  spoyle  of  all  the  world  ;  that  it  did  pas 
The  wealth  of  th'  East,  and  pompe  of  Persian 

kings  : 
Gold,  amber,  yvorie,  perles,  owches,  rings. 
And  all  that  els  was  pretious  and  deare, 
The  sea  mito  him  volimtary  brings  ; 
That  shortly  he  a  great  Lord  did  appeare. 

As  was  in  all  the  Lond  of  Faery,  or  elsewheare. 


Thereto  he  was  a  doughty  dreaded  Knight, 
Tryde  often  to  the  scath  of  many  deare, 
That  none  in  equall  armes  him  matchen  might : 
The  which  his  mother  seeing  gan  to  feare 
Least  liis  too  haughtie  hardines  might  reare 
Some  hard  mishap  in  hazard  of  his  life  : 
Forthy  she  oft  him  counseld  to  forbeare 
The  bloody  batteill,  and  to  stirre  up  strife. 

But  after  all  his  warre  to  rest  liis  wearie  Imife : 


And,  for  his  more  assuraunce,  she  inquir'd 
One  day  of  Proteus  by  his  mighty  spell 
(For  Proteus  was  with  prophecy  inspir'd) 
Her  deare  sonnes  destiny  to  her  to  tell, 
And  the  sad  end  of  her  sweet  MarineU  : 
Who,  through  foresight  of  his  eternaU  skill, 


XXIV.  2.  Tryde  often  to  ike  scath  of  many  deare,]  That  is, 
Often  dearly  tried  to  the  hurt  (scath)  of  many.  Church. 

XXIV.  9.  his  wearie  knife  :]  Knife  is  usually  em- 
ployed for  sword  in  the  old  romances.  Todd. 
I,  2 
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Bad  her  from  womankind  to  keepe  him  well ; 
For  of  a  woman  he  should  hare  much  ill  ; 
A  Virgin  stramige  and  stout  him  should  dismay  or 
kill. 

XXVI. 

Forthy  she  gave  him  warning  every  day 
The  love  of  women  not  to  entertaine  ; 
A  lesson  too  too  hard  for  Uving  clay, 
From  love  in  com'se  of  nature  to  refraine  ! 
Yet  he  his  mothers  lore  did  well  retaine, 
And  ever  from  fayre  Ladies  love  did  fly  ; 
Yet  many  Ladies  fayre  did  oft  complaine, 
That  they  for  love  of  him  would  algates  dy: 

Dy,  whoso  list  for  him,  he  was  Loves  enimy. 


But  ah  !  who  can  deceive  his  destiny, 
Or  weene  by  warning  to  avoyd  his  fate  ? 
That,  when  he  sleepes  in  most  security 
And  safest  seemes,  him  soonest  doth  amate. 
And  findeth  dew  effect  or  soone  or  late  ; 
So  feeble  is  the  powi-e  of  fleshly  arrae  ! 
His  mother  bad  him  wemens  love  to  hate, 
For  she  of  womans  force  did  feare  no  harme  ; 

So  weening  to  have  arm'd  him,  she  did  quite  disarme. 


This  was  that  woman,  this  that  deadly  wownd. 
That  Proteus  prophecide  should  him  dismay  ; 
The  which  his  mother  vainely  did  expownd 
To  be  hart-wownding  love,  which  should  assay 
To  bring  her  sonne  unto  his  last  decay. 
So  tickle  be  the  termes  of  mortall  state 
And  full  of  subtile  sophismes,  which  doe  play 
With  double  sences,  and  with  false  debate, 

T'  approve  the  unknowen  pm-pose  of  eternal!  fate. 


Too  trew  the  famous  Marinell  it  fownd ; 

Who,  through  late  triall,  on  that  Wealthy  Strond 
Inglorious  now  hes  in  sencelesse  swo^vnd, 
Through  heavy  stroke  of  Britomartis  bond. 
Which  when  his  mother  deare  did  understond, 
And  heavy  tidings  heard,  whereas  she  playd 
Amongst  her  watry  sisters  by  a  pond, 
Gathering  sweete  daflfadillyes,  to  have  made 

Gay  girlonds  from  the  sun  their  forheads  fayr  to 
shade  ; 

XXX. 

Eftesoones  both  floAvres  and  girlonds  far  away 
She  fiong,  and  her  faire  deawy  lockes  yrent ; 
To  soiTow  huge  she  turnd  her  former  play. 
And  gamesora  merth  to  grievous  dreriraent ; 
Shee  threw  herselfe  downe  on  the  continent, 
Ne  word  did  speake,  but  lay  as  in  a  swo\vne, 
Whiles  all  her  sisters  did  for  her  lament 
With  yelhng  outcries,  and  with  shrieking  sowne  ; 

And  every  one  did  teare  her  girlond  from  her 
crowne. 


Soone  as  she  up  out  of  her  deadly  fitt 

Arose,  she  bad  her  charett  to  be  brought  ; 
And  all  her  sisters,  that  with  her  did  sitt. 
Bad  eke  attonce  their  charetts  to  be  sought : 
Tho,  full  of  bitter  griefe  and  pensive  thought, 

xxvr.  3.  A  lesson  too  too  hard"]  This  is  an  old  form  of 
expression,  to  signify  excefdhig.  Todd. 
xxvn.  3.  Thati]  l''ate.    Chubch. 


She  to  her  wagon  clombe  ;  clombe  all  the  rest, 
And  forth  together  went,  with  sorow  fraught : 
The  waves  obedient  to  theyre  beheast 
Them    yielded  ready   passage,    and    their    rage 
surceast. 

xxxn. 

Great  Neptune  stoode  amazed  at  their  sight. 
Whiles  on  his  broad  rownd  backe  they  softly  shd, 
And  eke  liimselfe  moumd  at  tiieir  mournful 

plight. 
Yet  wist  not  what  their  wailing  ment,  yet  did, 
For  great  compassion  of  theu'  sorow,  bid 
His  mighty  waters  to  them  buxome  bee  : 
Eftesoones  the  roaring  billowes  still  abid. 
And  all  the  griesly  monsters  of  the  see 

Stood  gaping  at  their  gate,  and  wondred  them  to  see, 

xxxm. 

A  teme  of  dolphins  raunged  in  aray 

Drew  the  smooth  charett  of  sad  Cymoeut ; 
They  were  all  taught  by  Triton  to  obay 
To  the  long  raynes  at  her  commaundement : 
As  swifte  as  swallowes  on  the  waves  they  went, , 
That  their  brode  flaggy  finnes  no  fome  did  rcai-e, 
Ne  bubling  rowndell  they  behinde  tliem  sent ; 
The  rest,  of  other  fishes  drawen  weare. 

Which  with  their  finny  oai-s  the  swelling  sea  did 
sheare. 

XXXIV. 

Soone  as  they  bene  arriv'd  upon  the  brim 

Of  the  Rich  Strond,  their  charets  they  forlore, 
And  let  their  temed  fishes  softly  swim 
Along  the  ^'virgent  of  the  fomy  shore,  [soi'e 

Least  they  then'  finnes  should  bruze,  and  surbate 
Their  tender  feete  upon  the  stony  grownd  : 
And  comming  to  the  place,  where  all  in  gore 
And  cruddy  blood  enwallowed  they  fownd 

The  lucklesse  Marinell  lying  in  deadly  swownd. 


His  mother  swowned  thrisf,  and  the  tliird  time 
Could  scarce  recovered  bee  out  of  her  paine  ; 
Had  she  not  beene  devoide  of  mortall  slime, 
She  should  not  then  have  bene  relyv'd  againe  : 
But,  soone  as  life  recovered  had  the  raine, 
Shee  made  so  piteous  mone  and  deare  wayment, 
That  the  hard  rocks  could  scarce  from  tears 

refraine  : 
And  all  her  sister  nymphes  with  one  consent 

Supphde  her  sobbing  breaches  with  sad  complement, 

XXXVI. 

"  Deare  image  of  myselfe,"  she  sayd,  "  that  is 
The  wretched  sonne  of  wretched  mother  borne, 
Is  this  thine  high  advauncement  1  0  !  is  this 
Th'  immortall  name,  with  which  thee  yet  unborne 
Thy  grandsire  Nereus  promist  to  adorne  1 
Now  lyest  thou  of  life  and  honor  refte  ; 
Now  lyest  thou  a  lumpe  of  earth  forlorne  ; 
Ne  of  thy  late  hfe  memory  is  lefte  ; 

Ne  can  thy  uTevocable  desteny  bee  wefte  ! 


«  Fond  Proteus,  father  of  false  prophecis  ! 
And  they  more  fond  that  credit  to  thee  give ! 


XXXV.  4.  - 

XXXV.  6.  - 

XXXVI.  9. 

Church. 


-  relyv'd]  Brought  to  life.    Todd. 

-  wayment,]  Lamintation.    Todd. 

-  wefte !]  Waved,    avoided,   removed. 
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Not  this  the  worke  of  womans  handywis, 
That  so  deepe  womid  through  these  deare  mem- 
bers drive. 
I  feared  love  ;  but  they  that  love  doe  hve  ; 
But  they  that  dye,  doe  nether  love  nor  hate  : 
Nath'lesse  to  thee  thy  folly  I  forgive  ; 
And  to  myselfe,  and  to  acciu'sed  fate, 
The  guilt  I  doe  ascribe  :  deaxe  wisedom  bought  too 
late  I 

XXXVIII. 

"  0  !  what  availes  it  of  immortall  seed 

To  beene  ybredd  and  never  borne  to  dye  1 
Farre  better  I  it  deeme  to  die  with  speed 
Then  waste  in  woe  and  waylfull  miserye : 
Who  dyes,  the  utmost  dolor  doth  abye ; 
But  who  that  lives,  is  lefte  to  waile  Ins  losse  : 
So  hfe  is  losse,  and  death  fehcity :  [crosse 

Sad  hfe  worse  then  glad   death  ;  and  greater 

To  see  frends  grave,  then  dead  the  grave  selfe  to 
engrosse. 

XXXIX. 

"  But  if  the  heavens  did  his  days  envie, 

And  my  short  blis  mahgne  ;  yet  mote  they  well 
Thus  much  afford  me,  ere  that  he  did  die. 
That  the  diTn  eies  of  my  deare  Marinell 
I  mote  have  closed,  and  binn  bed  farewell, 
Sith  other  offices  for  mother  meet 

They  would  not  graunt 

Yett !  maulgre  them, farewell, my  sweetest  Sweet! 

Farewell,  my  sweetest   sonne,  sith   we  no   more 
shall  meet ! " 


Thus  when  they  all  had  sorowed  their  fill. 
They  softly  gau  to  search  his  griesly  wownd  : 
And,  that  they  might  him  handle  more  at  will. 
They  him  disarmd ;  and,  spredding  on  the  grownd 
Their  watchet  mantles  frindgd  with  silver  rownd, 
They  softly  wipt  away  the  gelly  blood 
From  th'  orifice  ;  which  having  well  upbownd. 
They  pourd  in  soveraine  bahne  and  nectar  good. 

Good  both  for  erthly  med'cine  and  for  heveuly  food. 

XLI. 

Tho,  when  the  liUy-handed  Liagore 

(This  Liagore  whilome  had  learned  skill 

In  leaches  craft,  by  great  Apolloes  lore, 

Sith  her  whilome  upon  high  Pmdus  hiU 

He  loved,  and  at  last  her  wombe  did  fiU 

With  hevenly  seed,  whereof  wise  Pseon  sprong,) 

Did  feele  his  pulse,  shee  knew  there  staied  still 

Some  litle  Ufe  his  feeble  sprites  emong  ; 

Which  to  his  mother  told,  despeyre  she  from  her 
flong. 

XL  II. 

Tho,  up  him  taking  in  their  tender  hands, 
They  easely  unto  her  charett  beare  : 
Her  feme  at  her  commaundement  quiet  stands, 
Whiles  they  the  corse  into  her  wagon  reare, 
And  strowe  with  flowres  the  lamentable  beare  : 
Then  all  the  rest  iuto  their  coehes  dim, 
And  through  the  brackish  waves  their  passage 
sheare ; 


abye  ;]    Endure,  or  svjffer.    Todd. 
-  maligne  ;]    Grudge,  or  oppose  /  a  verb 


xiocvm.  5. 

XXXIX.  2.  ■ o —  -J     -   ---.7-.  — . . 

formed  from   the  French    feminioe  adjective  maligne. 

Todd. 

;x^.  5.  -iratchet  mantles'}     The  word  uiatchet  was 

formerly  common  for  blue.    Todd. 


Upon  great  Neptmies  necke  they  softly  swim, 
And  to  her  watry  chamber  swiftly  carry  him. 


Deepe  in  the  bottome  of  the  sea,  her  bowre 
Is  built  of  hollow  billowes  heaped  hye. 
Like  to  thicke  clouds  that  threat  a  stormy  showre. 
And  vauted  all  mthin  like  to  the  skye. 
In  which  the  gods  doe  dwell  eternally : 
There  they  him  laide  in  easy  couch  well  dight ; 
And  sent  in  haste  for  Tryphon,  to  apply 
Salves  to  his  wounds,  and  medicines  of  might : 

For  Tryphon  of  sea-gods  the  soveraine  leach  is  hight. 


The  whiles  the  nymphes  sitt  all  about  him  rownd. 
Lamenting  his  mishap  and  heavy  phght ; 
And  ofte  his  mother,  vowing  his  wide  wownd, 
Cm'sed  the  hand  that  did  so  deadly  smight 
Her  dearest  sonne,  her  dearest  harts  delight : 
But  none  of  all  those  curses  overtooke 
The  warlike  Maide,  th'  ensaniple  of  that  might ; 
But  fayrely  well  shee  thryvd,  and  well  did  brooke 

Her  noble  deedes,  ne  her  right  course  for  ought 
forsooke. 


Yet  did  false  Archimage  her  still  pm'sew. 
To  bring  to  passe  his  mischievous  intent. 
Now  that  he  had  her  singled  from  the  crew 
Of  courteous  Knights,  the  Prince  and  Fary  gent. 
Whom  late  in  chace  of  Beauty  excellent 
Shee  lefte,  pursewing  that  same  foster  strong  ; 
Of  whose  fowle  outrage  they  impatient. 
And  full  of  firy  zele,  him  followed  long. 

To  reskew  her  from  shame,  and  to  revenge  her 
wrong. 

XLVI. 

Through  thick  and  thin,  through  mountains  and 
through  playns, 
Those  two  great  Champions  did  attonce  pursew 
The  fearefull  Damzell  with  incessant  payns  ; 
Who  from  them  fled,  as  Ught-foot  hare  from  vew 
Of  hunter  swifte  and  sent  of  howndes  trew. 
At  last  they  came  imto  a  double  way  ; 
Where,  doubtfuU  which  to  take,  her  to  reskew, 
Themselves  they  did  dispart,  each  to  assay. 

Whether  more  happy  were  to  win  so  goodly  pray. 


But  Timias,  the  Princes  gentle  Squyre, 
That  Ladies  love  unto  his  Lord  forlent. 
And  with  proud  envy  and  indignant  yre 
After  that  wicked  foster  fiercely  went : 
So  beene  they  Three  three  sondry  wayes  ybent : 
But  fayrest  fortune  to  the  Prince  befell ; 
Whose  chaunce  it  was,  that  soone  he  did  repent, 
To  ta,ke  that  way  in  which  that  Damozell 

Was  fledd  afore,  affraid  of  him  as  feend  of  hell. 

xivm. 
At  last  of  her  far  off  he  gained  vew. 

Then  gan  he  freshly  pricks  his  fomy  steed, 
And  ever  as  he  nigher  to  her  drew. 


xLTii.  1.    But  Timias,  the  Princes  gentle  Sgut/re, 

That  Ladies  love  unto  his  Lord  forlent,]  But 
Timias,  the  Squire  of  Prince  Arthur,  had  given  up,  be/ore 
lent,  that  Lady  unto  his  Lord.  It  should  be  therefore 
/orelent.    Upton. 
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So  evermore  he  did  increase  his  speed, 
And  of  each  turning  still  Icept  wary  heed  : 
Alowd  to  her  he  oftentimes  did  call 
To  doe  away  vaine  doubt  and  needlesse  dreed  : 
FuU  myld  to  her  he  spake,  and  oft  let  fall 
Many  meeke  wordes  to  stay  and  comfort  her  with- 
aU. 

XLTX. 

But  nothing  might  relent  her  hasty  flight ; 
So  deepe  the  deadly  feare  of  that  foule  swaine 
Was  earst  impressed  in  her  gentle  spright : 
Like  as  a  fearefuU  dove,  which  through  the  raine 
Of  the  wide  ayi'e  her  way  does  cut  amaine. 
Having  farre  off  espyde  a  tassell  gent, 
Which  after  her  his  nimble  winges  doth  straine, 
Doubleth  her  hast  for  feare  to  bee  for-hent. 

And  with  her  pineons  cleaves  the  hquid  firmament. 


With  no  lesse  hast,  and  eke  with  no  lesse  dreed. 
That  fearefuU  Ladie  fledd  from  him  that  ment 
To  her  no  eviU  thought  nor  evill  deed  ; 
Yet  former  feare  of  being  fowly  shent 
Carried  her  forward  with  her  first  intent : 
And  though,   oft   looking  backward,  well   she 
Herselfe  freed  from  that  foster  insolent,  [vewde 
And  that  it  was  a  Knight  which  now  her  sewde. 

Yet  she  no  lesse  the  Knight  feard  then  that  Villein 
rude. 


His  uncouth  shield  and  straunge  armes  her  dlsmayd. 
Whose  Uke  in  Faery  Lond  were  seldom  seene  ; 
That  fast  she  from  him  fledd,  no  lesse  afrayd 
Then  of  wilde  beastes  if  she  had  chased  beene  : 
Yet  he  her  foUowd  still  with  corage  keene 
So  long,  that  now  the  golden  Hesperus 
Was  mounted  high  in  top  of  heaven  sheene. 
And  warnd  his  other  brethren  ioyeous 

To  light  their  blessed  lamps  in  loves  eternall  hous. 


All  suddeinly  dim  wox  the  dampish  ayre. 
And  griesly  shadowes  covered  heaven  bright, 
That  now  with  thousand  starres  was  decked  fayre : 
Which  when  the  Prince  beheld,  a  lothfull  sight, 
And  that  perforce,  for  want  of  longer  light. 
He  mote  surceasse  his  suit  and  lose  the  hope 
Of  his  long  labour  ;  he  gan  fowly  wyte 
His  wicked  fortune  that  had  turnd  aslope. 

And  cursed  Night  that  reft  from  him  so  goodly 
scope. 

LTir. 
Tho,  when  her  wayes  he  could  no  more  descry. 
But  to  and  fro  at  disaventure  strayd  ; 
Like  as  a  ship,  whose  lodestar  suddeinly 
Covered  with  clouds  her  pilott  had  dismayd  ; 


xLix.  1.  relent]   Slacken  or  remiU  Todd. 

XL[s.  4.  raine]  Region.    Church. 

xLix.  6.  . a  tassell  gent,]  Tassell  is  the  male  of  the 

'gosshatvk.  It  should  be  written  tercel  or  iierceU  from  the 
Italian,  terzuolo  :  which  name  it  is  said  to  have  obtained, 
because  it  is  a  tierce  or  third  less  than  the  female.  Todd. 

xLix.  8. for-hent,]  that  is,  taken  before  she  can 

escape^  Upton. 

£,,  d. which  now  her  sewde,]  Which  no  rt  pursued 

her.     Fr.  suivre.    Todd. 

LI.  1.  Hi5\mcouth  shield^  For  it  was  covered  with  a 
veil.    Upton. 
Lii.  9. so  goodly  scope.'\  So  fair  a  prospect.  Chuiich. 


His  wearisome  pursuit  perforce  he  stayd. 
And  from  his  loftie  steed  dismounting  low 
Did  let  him  forage  :  dowue  himselfe  he  layd 
Upon  the  grassy  ground  to  sleepe  a  throw ; 
The  cold  earth  was  his  couch,  the  hard  Steele  his 
pilldw. 

LTV. 

But  gentle  Sleepe  envyde  liim  any  rest ; 
Instead  thereof  sad  sorow  and  disdaine 
Of  his  hai'd  hap  did  vexe  his  noble  brest. 
And  thousand  Fancies  bett  his  ydle  brayne 
With  their  hght  wings,  the  sights  of  semblants 
Oft  did  he  wish  that  Lady  faire  mote  bee  [vaine  : 
His  Faery  Q,ueene,  for  whom  he  did  complaine ; 
Or  that  his  Faery  Q,ueene  were  such  as  shee  : 

And  ever  hasty  Night  he  blamed  bitterlie  : 


"  Night  !  thou  foule  mother  of  annoyaunce  sad, 
Sister  of  heavie  Death,  and  nom-se  of  Woe, 
Which  wast  begot  in  heaven,  but  for  thy  bad 
And  brutish  shape  thrust  downe  to  hell  below, 
Where,  by  the  grim  floud  of  Cocytus  slow. 
Thy  dwelHng  is  in  Herebus  black  hous, 
(Black  Herebus,  thy  husband,  is  the  foe 
Of  all  the  gods,)  where  thou  ungratious 

Halfe  of  tliy  dayes  doest  lead  in  horrour  hideous  ; 

Lvr. 

«  What  had  th'  Eternall  Maker  need  of  thee 
The  world  in  his  continuall  course  to  keepe. 
That  doest  all  thinges  deface,  ne  lettest  see 
The  beautie  of  his  worke  \     Indeed  in  sleepe 
The  slouthfull  body  that  doth  love  to  steepe  ^ 
His  lustlesse  limbes,  and  drowne  his  baser  mind, 
Doth  praise  thee  oft,  and  oft  from  Stygian  deepe 
CaUes  thee  his  goddesse,  in  his  errour  blind. 

And  great  dame  Natures  handmaide  chearing  every 
kind. 

Lvri. 

"  But  well  I  wote  that  to  an  heavy  hart 

Thou  art  the  roote  and  nourse  of  bitter  cares, 
Breeder  of  new,  renewer  of  old  smarts  : 
Instead  of  rest  thou  lendest  rayling  teares  ; 
Instead  of  sleepe  thou  sendest  troublous  feares 
And  dreadfull  visions,  in  the  which  ahve 
The  dreary  image  of  sad  Death  appeares  : 
So  from  the  wearie  spirit  thou  doest  drive 

Desired  rest,  and  men  of  happinesse  deprive. 


«  Under  thy  mantle  black  there  hidden  lye 
Light-shonning  Thefte,  and  traitorous  Intent, 
Abhorred  Bloodshed,  and  vile  Felony, 
ShamefuU  Deceipt,  and  Daunger  imminent, 
Fowle  Horror,  and  eke  helUsh  Dreriment : 
All  these  I  wote  in  thy  protection  bee. 
And  light  doe  shonue,  for  feare  of  being  shent : 
For  hght  ylike  is  loth'd  of  them  and  thee  ; 

And  all,  that  lewdnesse  love,  doe  hate  the  light  to 
see. 

LIX. 

"  For  Day  discovers  all  dishonest  wayes. 
And  sheweth  each  thing  as  it  is  in  deed  : 
The  prayses  of  High  God  he  faire  displa,yes, 


LHi.  8. a  throw ;]  A  short  space,  a  little  while. 

Church. 
Lvn.  4.  rayling  teares;"]    Tears  trickling  down.    Todd. 
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And  His  large  boimtie  rightly  doth  areed  : 
Dayes  dearest  children  be  the  blessed  seed 
Which  Darknesse  shall  subdue  and  heaven  win : 
Truth  is  his  daughter ;  he  her  first  did  breed 
Most  sacred  Virgin  without  spot  of  sinne  : 
Our  life  is  day ;  but  death  with  darknesse  doth 
begin. 


"  0,  when  will  Day  then  tume  to  me  againe, 
And  bring  with  him  his  long-expected  light ! 
0  Titan  !  hast  to  reare  thy  ioyous  waine  ; 
Speed  thee  to  spred  abroad  thy  beames  bright. 
And  chace  away  this  too  long  Ungring  Night ; 
Chace  her  away,  from  whence  she  came,  to  hell : 
She,  she  it  is,  that  hath  me  done  despight : 
There  let  her  with  the  damned  spirits  dwell. 

And  yield  her  rowme  to  Day,  that  can  it  goveme 
well." 


Thus  did  the  Prince  that  wearie  night  ontwoare 
In  restlesse  anguish  and  unquiet  paine  ; 
And  earely,  ere  the  Morrow  did  upreare 
His  deawy  head  out  of  the  ocean  maine. 
He  up  arose,  as  halfe  in  great  disdaine, 
And  clombe  unto  his  steed  :  So  forth  he  went 
With  heavy  looke  and  lumpish  pace,  that  plaiue 
In  him  bewraid  great  grudge  and  maltalent : 

His  steed  eke  seemd  t'  apply  his  steps  to  his  intent. 


CANTO  V. 


Prince  Arthur  hears  of  Florimell: 
Three  fosters  Timlas  wound ; 

Belphcehe  findes  him  almost  dead, 
ind  reaieth  out  of  swownd. 


Wonder  it  is  to  see  in  diverse  mindes 

How  diversly  Love  doth  his  pageaunts  play. 
And  shewes  his  powre  in  variable  kindes  : 
The  baser  wit,  whose  ydle  thoughts  alway 
Are  wont  to  cleave  unto  the  lowly  clay. 
It  stirreth  up  to  sensuall  desire. 
And  in  lewd  slouth  to  wast  his  carelesse  day ; 
But  in  brave  sprite  it  kindles  goodly  fire. 

That  to  all  higli  desert  and  honour  doth  aspire. 


Ne  sufiFereth  it  uncomely  Idlenesse 

In  his  free  thought  to  build  her  sluggish  nest ; 

Ne  suffereth  it  thought  of  ungentlenesse 

Ever  to  creepe  into  his  noble  brest ; 

But  to  the  highest  and  the  worthiest 

Lifteth  it  up  that  els  would  lowly  fall : 

It  lettes  not  fall,  it  lettes  it  not  to  rest ; 

It  lettes  not  scarse  this  Prince  to  breath  at  all. 

But  to  his  first  poursuit  him  forward  still  doth  call: 

nr. 
Who  long  time  wandred  through  the  forest  wyde 
To  finde  some  issue  thence  ;  till  that  at  last 
He  met  a  Dwarfe  that  seemed  terrifyde 
With  some  late  perill  which  he  hardly  past. 
Or  other  accident  which  him  aghast ; 
Of  whom  he  asked,  whence  he  lately  came. 
And  whether  now  he  travelled  so  fast : 


-maltalent:]  Jtl-wiU,  oi  spleen,    Todd. 


Forsore  he  swat,  and,  ronning  through  that  same 
Thicke  forest,  was  bescracht  and  both  his  feet  nigh 
lame. 

IV. 

Panting  for  breath,  and  almost  out  of  hart. 

The  Dwarfe  liim  answerd  ;  "  Sir,  ill  mote  I  stay 

To  tell  the  same  :  I  lately  did  depart 

From  Faery  Court,  where  I  have  many  a  day 

Served  a  gentle  Lady  of  great  sway 

And  high  accompt  throughout  all  Elfin  Land, 

Who  lately  left  the  same,  and  tooke  this  way  : 

Her  now  I  seeke  ;  and  if  ye  understand 

Which  way  she  fared  hath,  good  Sir,  tell  outof  hand." 


"  What  mister  wight,"  saide  he, "  and  how  arayd  ? " 
"  Royally  clad,"  quoth  he,  "  in  Cloth  of  gold. 
As  meetest  may  beseeme  a  noble  mayd  ; 
Her  fau'e  lockes  m  rich  circlet  bs  enrold, 
A  fayrer  wight  did  never  siume  behold  ; 
And  on  a  palfrey  rydes  more  white  then  snow. 
Yet  she  herselfe  is  whiter  manifold  ; 
The  surest  signe,  whereby  ye  may  her  know, 

Is,  that  she  is  the  fairest  wight  ahve,  I  trow." 


"Now  certes,  Swaine," saide  he,  "such  one,I  weene. 
Fast  flying  tlirougli  tliis  forest  from  her  fo, 
A  foule  ill-favoured  foster,  I  have  seene  ; 
Herselfe,  well  as  I  might,  I  reskewd  tho. 
But  could  not  stay  ;  so  fast  she  did  foregoe. 
Carried  away  with  wings  of  speedy  feare."   [woe, 
"  Ah  !    dearest  God,"  quoth  he,  "  that  is  great 
And  wondrous  ruth  to  all  that  shall  it  heare  : 

But  can  ye  read.  Sir,  how  I  may  her  finde,  or 
where  ? " 

TIT. 

"  Perdy  me  lever  were  to  weeten  that," 

Saide  he,  "  then  ransome  of  the  richest  Knight, 
Or  all  the  good  that  ever  yet  I  gat : 
But  froward  fortune,  and  too  forward  night. 
Such  happinesse  did,  maulgre,  to  me  spight. 
And  fro  me  reft  both  hfe  and  light  attone. 
But,  Dwarfe,  aread  what  is  that  Lady  bright 
That  through  this  forrest  wandreth  thus  alone  ; 

For  of  her  errour  straunge  I  have  great  ruth  and 


"  That  Ladie  is,"  quoth  he,  "  whereso  she  bee. 
The  bountiest  Virgin  and  most  debonaire 
That  ever  living  eye,  I  weene,  did  see  ; 
Lives  none  tiiis  day  that  may  with  her  compare 
In  stedfast  chastitie  and  vertue  rare. 
The  goodly  ornaments  of  beauty  bright ; 
And  is  ycleped  Florimell  the  fayre. 


VI.  5, . 6tay  ;]  Stop  or  catch.  So,  in  St.  38,  stayd,  i.  e. 

stopt  or  caught.    Church. 

VII.  4. loo  forward  nig}it'\    The  night  coming  on 

too  fast.    Chukch. 

VII.  5. maulgre,]  Mr.  Upton,  in  hisGlossary,  inter- 
prets maulgre  by  the  following  paraphrase  of  this  line: 
"  Such  happinesse  did  maulgre  to  me  spiglit,"  that  is,  Pid 
spight  to  me  much  against  my  will.  But,  by  Spenser's 
pointing  of  the  passage,  as  I  have  printed  it,  I  should  ima- 
gine maulgre  to  be  an  adverb  of  imprecation,  Curse  on  it, 
Todd. 

VII.  9.  For  of  her  errour  straunge  &c.]  That  is.  For  I 
am  greatly  concerned  that  she  should  wander  in  such  a 
manner.    Errour,  Lat.  error,  wandering.   Churcw- 
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Faire  Florimell  beloy'd  of  many  a  Knight, 
Yet  she  loves  none  but  one,  that  Marinell  is  hight ; 


"  A  Sea-nymplies  sonne,  that  Marinell  is  hight, 
Of  my  deare  Dame  is  loved  dearely  well ; 
In  other  none,  but  him,  she  sets  delight ; 
All  her  delight  is  set  on  Marinell ; 
But  he  sets  nought  at  all  by  Florimell : 
For  Ladies  love  his  mother  long  ygoe 
Did  liim,  they  say,  forwarne  through  sacred  spell : 
But  fame  now  flies,  that  of  a  forreine  foe 

He  is  yslaine,  which  is  the  ground  of  all  our  woe. 

X. 

"  Five  daies  there  be  since  he  (they  say)  was  slaine. 
And  fowre  since  Florimell  the  Court  forwent. 
And  vowed  never  to  return©  againe 
Till  him  aUve  or  dead  she  did  invent. 
Therefore,  faire  Sir,  for  lore  of  Itnighthood  gent 
And  honour  of  trew  Ladies,  if  ye  may 
By  your  good  counsell,  or  bold  hardiment, 
Or  succour  her,  or  me  direct  the  way. 

Do  one  or  other  good,  I  you  most  humbly  pray : 

"  So  may  ye  gaine  to  you  full  great  renowme 
Of  all  good  Ladies  tlirough  the  worlde  so  wide. 
And  haply  in  her  hart  finde  highest  rowme 
Of  whom  ye  seeke  to  be  most  magnifide  ! 
At  least  eternall  meede  shall  yoii  abide." 
To  whom  the  Prince  ;  "  Dwarfe,  comfort  to  thee 

take  ; 
For,  till  thou  tidings  leame  what  her  betide, 
I  here  avow  thee  never  to  forsalie  : 

111  weares  he  armes,  that  nill  them  use  for  Ladies 
salce." 

xri. 

So  with  the  Dwarfe  he  back  retoum'd  againe. 
To  seeke  his  Lady,  wliere  he  mote  her  finde  ; 
But  by  the  way  he  greatly  gan  complaine 
The  want  of  his  good  Squire  late  left  behinde. 
For  whom  he  wondrous  pensive  grew  in  minde. 
For  doubt  of  daunger  which  mote  him  betide  ; 
For  him  he  loved  above  all  mankinde, 
Having  him  trew  and  faithfuU  ever  tride, 

And  bold,  as  ever  Squyre  that  waited  by  Knights 
side: 

xni. 

Who  all  this  wliile  fuU  hardly  was  assayd 
Of  deadly  daunger  which  to  him  betidd  : 
For,  whiles  his  Lord  pursewd  that  noble  Mayd, 
After  that  foster  fowle  he  fiercely  ridd 
To  bene  avenged  of  the  shame  he  did 
To  that  faire  DamzeU :  Him  he  chaced  long   [hid 
Through  the  thicke  woods  wherein  he  would  have 
His  shamefull  head  from  his  avengement  strong, 

And  oft  him  tlireatned  death  for  his  outrageous 
wrong. 

XIV. 

Nathlesse  the  villein  sped  himselfe  so  well. 
Whether  through  swiftness  of  his  speedie  beast, 
Or  Imowledge  of  those  woods  where  he  did  dwell, 


IX.  7.   Did  Mm,  then  sap,  forwarne]    It  should  be  /ore- 
taarne.    So  just  below, 

"And  fowre  since  Florimell  the  QOMxt  forwent  i" 
It  should  have  been/orewent,  i.  e.  did  forego.   Upton. 

X.  4. invents]  Find.  A  Latinism,  t»u«ni(7.    Todd. 

xii.  6.  For  doubt")   Fear.    Todd. 


That  shortly  he  from  daunger  wag  releast, 
And  out  of  sight  escaped  at  the  least ; 
Yet  not  escaped  from  the  devf  reward 
Of  his  bad  deedes,  which  daily  he  increast, 
Ne  ceased  not,  till  him  oppressed  hai'd 
The  heavie  plague  that  for  such  leachours  is  prepard. 


For,  soone  as  he  was  vanisht  out  of  sight. 
His  coward  courage  gan  emboldned  bee. 
And  cast  t'  avenge  him  of  that  fowle  despight 
Which  he  had  borne  of  his  bold  enimee  : 
Tho  to  his  brethren  came,  (for  they  were  three 
Ungratious  children  of  one  gracelesse  syre,) 
And  unto  them  complayned  how  that  he 
Had  used  beene  of  that  foole-hardie  Squyre  : 

So  them  with  bitter  words  he  stird  to  bloodie  yre. 


Forthwith  themselves  with  their  sad  instruments 
Of  spoyle  and  murder  they  gan  arme  byhve. 
And  with  him  foorth  into  the  forrest  went 
To  wreake  the  wrath,  which  he  did  earst  revive 
In  there  sterne  brests,  on  him  which  late  did  drive 
Their  brother  to  reproch  and  shamefull  flight : 
For  they  had  vow'd  that  never  he  ahve 
Out  of  that  forest  should  escape  their  might ; 

Vile  rancour  their  rude  harts  had  fild  with  such 
despight. 

xvir. 
Within  that  wood  there  was  a  covert  glade, 
Foreby  a  naiTow  foord,  to  them  well  knowne. 
Through  which  it  was  uneath  for  wight  to  wade  ; 
And  now  by  fortune  it  was  overflowne  : 
By  that  same  way  they  knew  that  Squyre  un- 

knovme 
Mote  algates  passe  ;  forthy  themselves  they  set 
There  in  await  with  thicke  woods  overgrowne. 
And  all  the  while  their  malice  they  did  whet 
With  cruell  threats  his  passage  through  the  ford 
to  let. 

xvm. 

It  fortuned,  as  they  devized  had. 

The  gentle  Squyre  came  ryding  that  same  way, 
Unweeting  of  their  wile  and  treason  bad. 
And  tlirough  the  ford  to  passen  did  assay  ; 
But  that  fierce  foster,  which  late  fled  away, 
Stoutly  foorth  stepping  on  the  further  shore, 
Him  boldly  bad  his  passage  there  to  stay. 
Till  he  had  made  amends,  and  full  restore 

For  all  the  damage  which  he  had  him  doeu  afore. 


With  that,  at  him  a  quiv'ring  dart  he  threw 
With  so  fell  force,  and  villeinous  despite. 
That  through  his  haberieon  the  forlvehead  flew. 
And  through  the  linked  mayles  empierced  quite, 
But  had  no  powre  in  his  soft  flesh  to  bite  : 
That  stroke  the  hardy  Squire  did  sore  displease, 
But  more  that  him  he  could  not  come  to  smite ; 
For  by  no  meanes  the  high  banke  he  could  sease. 

But  labour'd  long  in  that  deepe  ford  with  yaine 
disease. 


xvrr.  9. to  let.]    To  hinder.    Church. 

xvni.  8.  ■ restore]    TjBed  as  a  substantive  for  restO' 

ration  or  restitution.   Church. 
XIX.  9 disease.]    Uneasiness.    Fr.desaise.    Todd. 
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And  still  the  foster  witli  his  long  bore-speare 
Him  kept  from  landing  at  his  wished  will : 
Anone  one  sent  out  of  the  thicket  neare 
A  cruell  shaft  headed  witli  deadly  ill. 
And  fethered  wth  an  unlucky  quill  ; 
The  wicked  Steele  stayd  not  till  it  did  light 
In  his  left  thigh,  and  deepely  did  it  thrill : 
Exceeding  griefe  that  wound  in  him  empight, 

But  more  thatwith  his  foeshecouldnot  come  to  fight. 


At  last, through  wrath  and  vengeaunce,  making  way 
He  on  the  bancke  arryvd  \vith  mickle  payne  ; 
Where  the  tliird  brother  him  did  sore  assay. 
And  drove  at  him  with  all  his  might  and  mayne 
A  forest-bill,  which  both  his  hands  did  strayne  ; 
But  warily  he  did  avoide  the  blow. 
And  with  lus  speare  requited  him  agayne. 
That  both  his  sides  were  thrilled  with  the  throw. 

And  a  large  streame  of  bloud  out  of  the  womid  did 
flow. 

xxn. 

He,  tombling  downe,  with  gnashing  teeth  did  bite 
The  bitter  earth,  and  bad  to  lett  him  in 
Into  tlie  balefull  house  of  endlesse  night. 
Where  wicked  ghosts  doe  waile  their  former  sin. 
Tho  gan  the  battaile  freshly  to  begin  ; 
For  nathemore  for  that  spectacle  bad 
Did  th'  other  two  their  ciniell  vengeaunce  blin, 
But  both  attonce  on  both  sides  him  bestad. 

And  load  upon  him  layd,  his  life  for  to  have  had. 


Tho  when  that  villayn  he  aviz'd,  which  late 
Affrighted  had  the  fairest  Florimell, 
Full  of  fiers  fury  and  indignant  hate 
To  bim  he  turned,  and  with  rigor  fell 
Smote  him  so  rudely  on  the  pannikell. 
That  to  the  clun  he  clefte  his  head  in  twaine  : 
Downe  on  the  ground  his  carkas  groveUng  fell ; 
His  sinfull  sowle  with  desperate  disdaine 

Out  of  her  fleshly  ferme  fled  to  .the  place  of  paine. 

XXIV. 

That  seeing,  now  the  only  last  of  three 

Who  with  that  wicked  shafte  him  wounded  had, 
Trembhng  with  horror,  (as  that  did  foresee 
Tlie  fearefull  end  of  his  avengement  sad,    [bad,) 
Through  which  he  follow  should  his  brethren 
His  bootelesse  bow  in  feeble  hand  upcaught. 
And  therewith  shott  an  arrow  at  the  Lad  ; 
Which  fayntly  fluttrmg  scarce  hishehnet  raught. 

And  glauncing  fel  to  ground,  but   him  annoyed 
naught. 

XXV. 

With  that,  he  would  have  fled  into  the  wood  ; 
But  Timias  him  lightly  overhent, 
Right  as  he  entring  was  into  the  flood. 
And  strooke  at  him  with  force  so  violent. 
That  headlesse  him  into  the  foord  he  sent ; 
The  eareas  with  the  streame  was  carried  doivne. 
But  th'  head  fell  backeward  on  the  continent ; 


So  mischief  fel  upon  the  meaners  crowne  ; 
They  three  be  dead  with  shame  ;  the  Squire  lives 
with  renowne  : 

XXVT. 

He  lives,  but  takes  small  ioy  of  his  renowne  ; 
For  of  that  cruell  wound  he  bled  so  sore. 
That  from  his  steed  he  fell  in  deadly  swowne  ; 
Yet  still  the  blood  forth  gusht  in  so  great  store, 
That  he  lay  wallowd  all  in  his  o^vne  gore. 
Now  God  thee  keepe  !  thou  gentlest  Squu-e  alive, 
Els  shall  thy  loving  Lord  thee  see  no  more  ; 
But  both  of  comfort  him  thou  shalt  deprive. 

And  eke  thyselfe  of  honor  which  thou  didst  atchive. 


Providence  hevenly  passeth  hving  thought. 
And  doth  for  wretched  mens  reliefe  make  way  ; 
For  loe  !  great  grace  or  fortune  thether  brought 
Comfort  to  him  that  comfortlesse  now  lay. 
In  those  same  woods  ye  well  remember  may 
How  that  a  noble  hunteresse  did  wonne, 
Shee,  that  base  Braggadochio  did  affray. 
And  made  him  fast  out  of  the  forest  ronne  ; 

Belphoebe  was  her  name,  as  faire  as  Phoebus  surjne. 

XXVITI. 

Shee  on  a  day,  as  she  pursewd  the  chace 

Of  some  wilde  beast,  which  with  her  arrowea 

keene 
She  wounded  had,  the  same  along  did  trace 
By  tract  of  blood,  which  she  had  freshly  scene 
To  have  besprinckled  all  the  grassy  greene  ; 
By  the  great  pe'rsue  which  she  there  perceav'd, 
Well  hoped  shee  the  beast  engor'd  had  beene, 
And  made  more  haste  the  life  to  have  bereav'd : 

But  ah  !  her  expectation  greatly  was  deceav'd. 

xxrx. 

Shortly  she  came  whereas  that  woefull  Squire 
With  blood  deformed  lay  in  deadly  swownd  ; 
In  Whose  faire  eyes,  like  lamps  of  quenched  fire. 
The  christall  humor  stood  congealed  rownd  ; 
His  locks,  like  faded  leaves  fallen  to  grownd. 
Knotted  with  blood  in  bounches  rudely  ran  ; 
And  his  sweete  lips,  on  which  before  that  stownd 
The  bud  of  youth  to  blossome  faire  began, 

Spoild  of  their  rosy  red  were  woxen  pale  and  wan. 


xxn.  7 blin,]  Cease,  or  give  over.  Todd. 

3txiii.  5.  - pannikell,]  The  brain-pan,  the  sbuU, 

the  crown  of  the  head.  Ital.  jpannicula.  Fr.  pannicule. 
Upton. 

,m[,,_  g, flesldij  ferme]  Farm,  here  perhaps  in  the 

oeijce  of  loilsiing-house.  Sax.  )-eottm.  hnspiUum.  Todd. 


Saw  never  Hving  eie  more  heavy  sight, 

That  could  have  made  a  rocke  of  stone  to  rew. 
Or  rive  in  twaine  :  which  when  that  Lady  bright. 
Besides  all  hope,  with  meltuig  eies  did  vew. 
All  suddeinly  abasht  shee  chaunged  hew. 
And  with  steme  horror  backward  gan  to  start  : 
But,  when  shee  better  him  beheld,  shee  grew 
FuU  of  soft  passion  and  unwonted  smart : 

The  point  of  pitty  perced  through  her  tender  hart. 

XXXI. 

Meekely  shee  bowed  downe,  to  weete  if  life 
Yett  in  his  frosen  members  did  remaine  ; 
And,  feeling  by  his  pulses  beatmg  rife 
That  the  weake  sowle  her  seat  did  yett  retaine, 
Shee  cast  to  comfort  him  with  busy  paine  : 


XXVIII.  6. persuel  It  seems  to  be  a  word  of  his  own, 

and  is  softer  than  purtitit.  Church. 

XXX.  4.  Besides  all  hope,'}  Having  no  hopes  that  he  >va.» 
alive.  Church 
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His  double-folded  ueeke  she  reard  upright, 
And  rubd  his  temples  and  each  trembling  vaine  ; 
His  mayled  haberieon  she  did  undight, 
And  from  his  head  his  heavy  burganet  did  hght. 

xxxn. 
Into  the  woods  thenceforth  in  haste  shee  went, 

To  seeke  for  hearbes  that  mote  him  remedy  ; 

For  shee  of  herbes  had  great  intendiment, 

Taught  of  the  nymphe  which  from  her  infancy 

Her  nourced  had  in  trew  nobility  : 

There,  whether  yt  divine  tobacco  were, 

Or  panachsea,  or  polygony, 

Shefownd,  and  brought  it  to  her  patient  deare. 
Who  al  this  while  lay  bleding  out  his  hart-blood 


The  soveraine  weede  betwixt  two  marbles  plaine 
Shee  po^vuded  small,  and  did  in  peeces  bruze  ; 
And  then  atweene  her  lilly  handes  twaine 
Into  his  wound  the  juice  thereof  did  scruze  ; 
And  round  about,  as  she  could  well  it  uze. 
The  flesh  therewith  she  suppled  and  did  steepe, 
T' abate  all  spasme  and  soke  the  swelling  bruzei; 
And,  after  having  searcht  the  intuse  deepe. 

She  with  her  scarf  did  bind  the  wound,  from  cold 
to  keepe. 

3CXX1V. 

By  this  he  had  sweet  life  reour'd  agayne. 
And,  groning  inly  deepe,  at  last  his  eies. 
His  watry  eies  drizling  like  deawy  rayne, 
He  up  gan  lifte  toward  the  azure  skies, 
From  whence  descend  all  hopelesse  remedies: 
Therewith  he  sigh'd ;  and,  turning  him  aside. 
The  goodly  Maide  full  of  divinities 
And  gifts  of  heavenly  grace  he  by  him  spide. 

Her  bow  and  gilden  quiver  lying  him  beside. 

XXXV. 

"  Mercy !  deare  Lord,"  said  he,  "  what  grace  is  this 
That  thou  hast  shewed  to  me  sinfull  wight. 
To  send  thine  Angell  from  her  bowre  of  bhs 
To  comfort  me  in  my  distressed  plight ! 
Angell,  or  goddesse  doe  I  call  thee  right  ? 
What  service  may  I  doe  unto  thee  meete. 
That  hast  from  darkenes  me  returnd  to  light. 
And  with  thy  he  venly  salves  and  med'cines  sweete 

Hast  di-est  my  sinfull  wounds  !  I  kisse  thy  blessed 
feete." 

XXXVI. 

Thereat  she  blushing  said ;  "Ah  !  gentle  Squire, 
Nor  goddesse  I,  nor  angell ;  but  the  mayd 
And  daughter  of  a'woody  nymphe,  desire 
No  service  but  thy  safety  and  ayd  ; 
Which  if  thou  gaine,  I  shal  be  well  apayd. 
Wee  mortall  wights,  whose  lives  and  fortimes  bee 
To  commun  accidents  stil  open  layd. 
Are  bownd  with  commun  bond  of  frailtee. 

To  succor  wretched  wights  whom  we  captived  see." 

xxxvn. 

By  this  her  damzells,  which  the  former  chace 
Had  undertaken  after  her,  arryv'd. 


xsxii,  3.  For  shee  of  herbes  had  great  frfcendiment,]  Ital. 
intendimento,  intendment,  understanding.  Upton. 

XXXIII.  4. scruze  ;]  Squeeze-    Perhaps  from  screw. 

Todd. 

XXXJ17.  & the  intuse  dcepet']  The  contusion  deep. 

UnoN. 


As  did  Belphoebe,  in  the  bloody  place. 
And  thereby  deemd  the  beast  had  bene  depriv'd 
Of  life,  whom  late  their  Ladies  arow  ryv'd : 
Forthy  the  bloody  tract  they  foUowd  fast. 
And  every  one  to  ronne  the  swiftest  stryv'd ; 
But  two  of  them  the  rest  far  overpast. 
And  where  their  Lady  was  arrived  at  the  last. 

XXXVTII. 

Where  when  they  saw  that  goodly  Boy  with  blood 
Defowled,  and  their  Lady  dresse  his  wownd. 
They  wondred  much ;  and  shortly  understood 
How  him  in  deadly  cace  their  Lady  fownd, 
And  reskewed  out  of  the  heavy  stownd. 
Eftsoones  his  warlike  courser,  which  was  strayd 
Farre  in  the  woodes  whiles  that  he  lay  in  swownd. 
She  made  those  damzels  search;   which  being 
stayd. 

They  did  him  set  thereon,  and  forth  with  them  con- 
vayd. 

XXXIX. 

Into  that  forest  farre  they  thence  liim  led 

Where  was  their  dwelling  ;  in  a  pleasant  glade 
With  mountaines  rownd  about  environed 
And  mightie  woodes,  which  did  the  valley  shade, 
And  like  a  stately  theatre  it  made 
Spreading  itselfe  into  a  spatious  plaine ; 
And  in  the  midst  a  little  river  plaide 
Eraongst  the  pumy  stones,  which  seemd  to  plaine 

With  gentle  murmiire  that  his  course  they  did  re- 
straine. 

XL. 

Beside  the  same  a  dainty  place  there  lay. 

Planted  with  mirtle  trees  and  laureUs  greene, 

In  which  the  birds  song  many  a  lovely  lay 

Of  Gods  high  praise,  and  of  their  sweet  loves 

teene. 
As  it  an  earthly  paradize  had  beene : 
In  whose  enclosed  shadow  there  was  pight 
A  faire  paviUon,  scarcely  to  be  scene. 
The  which  was  al  ^vithin  most  richly  dight, 

That  greatest  princes  Uving  it  mote  well  delight. 

XLI. 

Thether  they  brought  that  wounded  Squyre,  and 
layd 
In  easie  couch  his  feeble  limbes  to  rest. 
He  rested  him  awhile  ;  and  then  the  Mayd 
His  readie  woimd  with  better  salves  new  drest : 
Daily  she  dressed  him,  and  did  the  best. 
His  grievous  hurt  to  guarish,  that  she  might ; 
That  shortly  she  his  dolour  hath  redrest, 
And  his  foule  sore  reduced  to  faire  plight : 

It  she  reduced,  but  himselfe  destroyed  quight. 

XUI. 

0  fooHsh  physick,  and  unfruitfull  paine, 

That  heales  up  one,  and  makes  another  wound ! 
She  his  hurt  thigh  to  him  recurd  againe. 
But  hurt  his  hart,  the  which  before  was  sound, 
Through  an  unwary  dart  which  did  rebownd 
From  her  faire  eyes  and  gratious  countenaunce. 
What  bootes  it  him  from  death  to  be  unbownd. 
To  be  captived  in  endlesse  duraunce 

Of  sorrow  and  despeyre  without  aleggeaunce ! 


Kh.  4. their  loves  sweet  teene,]  Sweet  teens  is  pleas- 
ing uneasiness.    Church. 

XLi.  6 guarish,]  Heal.  Fr.  guirir.    Church. 

XLii.  1. paine,]  £a6our.  Yy.  peine.    Church. 

XLii.  9. aleggeaunce !]  Alleviation.    Todd. 
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Still  as  his  wound  did  gatlier,  and  grow  hole, 
So  still  his  hart  woxe  sore,  and  health  decayd : 
Madnesse  to  save  a  p.*irt,  and  lose  the  whole  ! 
Still  whenas  he  beheld  the  heavenly  Mayd, 
Whiles  daily  playsters  to  his  wownd  she  layd. 
So  still  his  malady  the  more  increast. 
The  whiles  her  matchlesse  heautie  him  dismayd. 
Ah  God  !  what  other  could  he  do  at  least, 

But  love  so  fayre  a  Lady  that  his  hfe  releast  I 

XLIV. 

Long  while  he  strove  in  his  corageous  brest 
With  reason  dew  the  passion  to  subdew. 
And  love  for  to  dislodge  out  of  his  nest : 
Still  when  her  excellencies  he  did  vew. 
Her  soveraine  hountie  and  celestiall  hew. 
The  same  to  love  he  strongly  was  constraynd : 
But,  when  his  meane  estate  he  did  revew, 
He  from  such  hardy  boldnesse  was  restraynd. 

And  of  his  lucklesse  lott  and  cruell  love  thus  play  nd ; 


"  UnthankfuU  wretch,"  said  he,  "  is  this  the  meed. 
With  which  her  so  verain  mercy  thou  doest  quight  ? 
Thy  hfe  she  saved  by  her  gratious  deed  ; 
But  thou  doest  weene  with  villeinous  despight 
To  blott  her  honour  and  her  heavenly  Ught : 
Dye ;  rather  dye  then  so  disloyally 
Deeme  of  her  high  desert,  or  seeme  so  hght : 
Fayre  death  it  is,  to  shonne  more  shame,  to  dy : 

Dye  ;  rather  dy  then  ever  love  disloyally. 


"  But  if,  to  love,  disloyalty  it  bee. 

Shall  I  then  hate  her  that  from  deathes  dore 

Me  brought  ?  ah  !  farre  be  such  reproch  fro  mee  ! 

What  can  I  lesse  doe  then  her  love  therefore, 

Sith  I  her  dew  reward  cannot  restore  ? 

Dye ;  rather  dye,  and  dying  doe  her  serve ; 

Dying  her  serve,  and  living  her  adore  ; 

Thy  Hfe  she  gave,  thy  life  she  doth  deserve : 
Dye ;  rather  dye  then  ever  from  her  service  swerve. 

xLvrr. 
"  But,  foolish  boy,  what  bootes  thy  service  baee 

To  her,  to  whom  the  hevens  doe  serve  and  sew  ? 

Thou,  a  meane  Squyre  of  meeke  and  lowly  place  ; 

She,  hevenly  borne  and  of  celestiaU  hew. 

How  then  ?  of  all  Love  taketh  equall  vew : 

And  doth  not  Highest  God  vouchsafe  to  take 

The  love  and  service  of  the  basest  crew  ? 

If  she  will  not ;  dye  meekly  for  her  sake  : 
Dye  ;  rather  dye  then  ever  so  faire  love  forsake  ?" 

xLvrjr. 

Thus  warreid  he  long  time  against  his  will ; 

TiU  that  through  weaknesse  he  was  forst  at  last 
To  yield  himselfe  unto  the  mightie  Ul, 
Which,  as  a  victour  proud,  gan  ransack  fast 
His  inward  partes,  and  all  his  entrayles  wast. 
That  neither  blood  in  face  nor  hfe  in  hart 
It  left,  but  both  did  quite  drye  up  and  blast ; 
As  percing  levin,  which  the  inner  part 

Of  every  thing  consumes  and  calcineth  by  art. 


Which  seeing  fayre  Belphcebe  gan  to  feare 
Least  that  his  woimd  were  inly  well  not  heald, 


-  grow  hole,'}  Sound,  entire.    Todd. 


Or  that  the  wicked  Steele  empoysned  were : 
Litle  shoe  weend  that  love  he  close  conceald. 
"Yet  stiU  he  wasted,  as  the  snow  congeald 
When  the  bright  sunne  his  beams  theron  doth 
Yet  never  he  his  hart  to  her  reveald  ;       [beat : 
But  rather  chose  to  dye  for  sorow  great 
Then  with  dishonorable  termes  her  to  entreat. 


She,  gracious  Lady,  yet  no  paines  did  spare 
To  doe  him  ease,  or  doe  him  remedy  : 
Many  restoratives  of  vertues  rare, 
And  costly  cordialles  she  did  apply, 
To  mitigate  his  stubborne  malady  : 
But  that  sweet  cordiall,  which  can  restore 
A  love-sick  hart,  she  did  to  him  envy  ; 
To  him,  and  to  all  th'  unworthy  world  forlore, 

She  did  envy  that  soveraine  salve  in  secret  store. 


The  daintie  rose,  the  daughter  of  her  mome. 
More  deare  then  Hfe  she  tendered,  whose  flowre 
The  girlond  of  her  honour  did  adome  : 
Ne  suffred  she  the  middayes  scorching  powre, 
Ne  the  sharp  northerne  wind  thereon  to  showre  ; 
But  lapped  up  her  silken  leaves  most  chayre, 
Whenso  the  froward  skye  began  to  lowre  ; 
But,  soone  as  calmed  was  the  cristall  ayre. 

She  did  it  fayre  dispred  and  let  to  florish  fayre. 


Etemall  God,  in  his  almightie  powre. 

To  make  ensample  of  his  heavenly  grace. 
In  paradize  whylome  did  plant  this  Flowre ; 
Whence  he  it  fetcht  out  of  her  native  place. 
And  did  in  stocke  of  earthly  flesh  enrace. 
That  mortall  men  her  glory  should  admyre. 
In  gentle  Ladies  breste  and  bounteous  race 
Of  woman-kind  it  fayrest  Flowre  doth  spyre, 

Andbeareth  fruit  of  honour  and  aU  chast  desyre. 


FajTe   ympes   of  beautie,   whose  bright  shining 
beames 
Adorue  the  world  with  like  to  heavenly  light. 
And  to  your  willes  both  royalties  and  reames 
Subdew,  through   conquest  of  your   wondrous 

might ; 
With   this  fayre  Flowre  your  goodly  girlonds 
Of  Chastity  and  Vertue  virginaU,  [digl't 

That  shall  embeUish  more  your  beautie  bright, 
And  crowne  your  heades  with  heavenly  coronall. 

Such  as  the  Angels  weare  before  God's  tribunall ! 


To  youre  faire  selves  a  faire  ensample  frame 
Of  this  faire  Virgin,  this  Belphosbe  fayre  ; 
To  whom,  in  perfect  love  and  spotlesse  fame 
Of  Chastitie,  none  living  may  compayre : 
Ne  poysnous  Envy  iustly  can  empayre 
The  prayse  of  her  fresh-flowring  Maydenhead  ; 
Forthy  she  standeth  on  the  highest  stayre 
Of  th'  honorable  stage  of  womanhead. 

That  Ladies  all  may  foUow  her  ensample  dead. 


HI,  8. spyre,]    Shoot  forth.  Com  is  said  to  spire, 

when  it  is  in  ear.    Church. 

i,v.  9. her  ensample  dead.']    That  is,  the  eiawple 

of  her  de.ul .    Church, 
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In  so  great  prayse  of  stedfast  Chastity 

Nathlesse  she  was  so  courteous  and  kynde, 
Tempred  with  Grace  and  goodly  Modesty, 
That  seemed  those  two  vertues  strove  to  fynd 
The  higher  place  in  her  heroick  mynd : 
So  striving  each  did  other  more  augment, 
And  both  encreast  the  prayse  of  womankynde. 
And  both  encreast  her  beautie  excellent : 

So  all  did  make  in  her  a  perfect  complement. 


CANTO  VI. 

The  Birth  of  fayre  Belpboehe  and 

Of  Amnrett  ia  told; 
The  Gardins  of  Adooia  fraught 

With  pleasures  luauifold. 


Well  may  I  weene,  faire  Ladies,  all  this  while 
Ye  wonder  how  this  noble  DamozeU 
So  great  perfections  did  in  her  compile, 
Sith  that  in  salvage  forests  she  did  dwell. 
So  farre  from  Court  and  royall  Citadell, 
The  great  sclioolmaistresse  of  all  Courtesy  : 
Seemeth  that  such  wilde  woodes  should  far  expell 
All  civile  usage  and  gentility. 

And  gentle  sprite  deforme  with  rude  rusticity. 


But  to  this  fau'e  Eelphoebe  in  her  Berth 
The  hevens  so  favorable  were  and  free, 
Looldng  with  myld  aspect  upon  the  earth 
In  th'  horoscope  of  her  na,tivitee. 
That  all  the  gifts  of  gr-ace  and  chastitee 
On  her  they  poured  forth  of  plenteous  home  : 
love  laught  on  Venus  from  his  soverayne  see. 
And  Phoebus  with  faire  beames  did  her  adorne. 

And  all  the  Graces  rockt  her  cradle  being  borne. 


Her  Berth  was  of  the  wombe  of  morning  dew. 
And  her  conception  of  the  ioyous  prime  ; 
And  all  her  whole  creation  did  her  shew 
Pure  and  unspotted  from  all  loathly  crime 
That  is  ingenerate  in  fleshly  slime. 
So  was  this  Virgin  borne,  so  was  she  bred  ; 
So  was  she  trayned  up  from  time  to  time 
In  aU  chaste  vertue  and  true  bountihed. 

Till  to  her  dew  perfection  she  were  ripened, 

IV. 

Her  mother  was  the  feire  Chrysogonee, 
The  daughter  of  Amphisa,  who  by  race 
A  Faerie  was,  yborne  of  high  degree  : 
She  bore  Belphoebe  ;  she  bore  in  like  cace 
Fayre  Amoretta  in  the  second  place : 
These  two  were  twinnes,  and  twixt  them  two  did 
The  heritage  of  all  celestiall  grace  ;  [share 

That  all  the  rest  it  seemd  they  robbed  bare 

Of  boimty,  and  of  beautie,  and  all  vertues  rare. 


It  were  a  goodly  storie  to  declare 

By  what  straunge  accident  faire  Chrysogone 
Conceiv'd  these  infants,  and  how  them  she  bare 


LV.  9.  — 

ter.    Lat. 


a  perfect  complement,']  A  complete  charac- 

complementum^    Church. 


In  this  wilde  forrest  wandring  all  alone. 
After  she  had  nine  moneths  fulfild  and  gone  : 
For  not  as  other  wemens  commune  brood 
They  were  enwombed  in  the  sacred  throne 
Of  her  chaste  bodie  ;  nor  witli  commune  food, 
As  otlaer  wemens  babes,  they  sucked  vitall  blood : 


But  wondrously  they  were  begot  and  bred 
Through  influence  of  th'  hevens  fruitfuU  ray, 
As  it  in  antique  bookes  is  mentioned. 
It  was  upon  a  sommers  shinie  day, 
When  Titan  faire  his  beames  did  display. 
In  a  fresh  fountaine,  far  from  all  mens  vew. 
She  bath'd  her  brest  the  boyling  heat  t'allay  ; 
She  bath'd  with  roses  red  and  violets  blew. 

And  all  the  sweetest  flowers  that  in  the  forrest  grew : 


Till  faint  through  yrkesome  weai'ines  adowne 
Upon  the  grassy  ground  herselfe  she  layd 
To  sleepe,  the  whiles  a  gentle  slombring  swowne 
Upon  her  fell  all  naked  bare  dispiayd : 
The  sunbeames  bright  upon  her  body  playd. 
Being  through  former  bathing  moUifide, 
And  pierst  into  her  wombe ;  where  they  embayd 
With  so  sweet  sence  and  secret  powre  unspide. 

That  in  her  pregnant  flesh  they  shortly  fructifide. 


Miraculous  may  seeme  to  him  that  reades 
So  straunge  ensample  of  conception ; 
But  reason  teacheth  that  the  fruitfull  seades 
Of  all  tilings  living,  through  impression 
Of  the  sunbeames  in  moyst  complexion. 
Doe  life  conceive  and  quickned  are  by  kynd  : 
So,  after  Nilus  inundation. 
Infinite  shapes  of  creatures  men  doe  fynd 

Informed  in  the  mud  on  which  the  sunne  hath 
shynd. 

K. 

Great  father  he  of  generation 

Is  rightly  cald,  th'  authour  of  life  and  light ; 
And  his  faire  sister  for  creation 
Ministreth  matter  fit,  which,  tempred  right 
With  heate  and  humour,  breedes  the  living  wight. 
So  sprong  these  twinnes  in  womb  of  Chrysogone  ; 
Yet  wist  she  nought  thereof,  but  sore  affright 
Wondred  to  see  her  belly  so  upblone. 

Which  stiU  increast  fill  she  her  terme  had  fall  out- 
gone. 

X. 

Whereof  conceiving  shame  and  foule  disgrace, 
Albe  her  guUtlesse  conscience  her  cleard. 
She  fled  into  the  wildernesse  a  space. 
Till  that  unweeldy  burden  she  had  reard, 
And  shund  dishonor  which  as  death  she  feard : 
Where,  wearie  of  long  traveill,  downe  to  rest 
Herselfe  she  set,  and  comfortably  cheard  ; 
There  a  sad  cloud  of  sleepe  her  overkest. 

And  seized  every  sence  with  sorrow  sore  opprest. 


It  fortuned,  faire  Venus  having  lost 

HerUttle  sonne,  the  winged  god  of  love. 
Who  for  some  light  displeasure,  which  him  croat, 
Was  from  her  fled  as  flit  as  ayery  dove. 
And  left  her  blisfull  bowre  of  ioy  above  j 
(So  from  her  often  he  had  fled  away. 
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When  she  for  ought  him  sharpely  did  reprove, 
And  wandred  in  the  world  in  straunge  aray, 
Disguiz'd  in  thousand  shapes,  that  none  might  him 
bewi-ay  ;) 

xn. 

Him  for  to  seeke,  she  left  her  heavenly  hous. 
The  house  of  goodly  formes  and  faire  aspects, 
Whence  all  the  world  derives  the  glorious 
Features  of  beautie,and  all  shapes  select,  [deckt ; 
With  which  High  God  his  workmanship  hath 
And  searched  e  verie  way  through  which  his  wings 
Had  borne  him,  or  his  tract  she  mote  detect : 
She  promist  kisses  sweet,  and  sweeter  thuigs. 

Unto  the  man  that  of  him  tydings  to  her  brings. 


First  she  him  sought  in  Court,  where  most  he  us'd 
Whylome  to  haunt,  but  there  she  found  him  not ; 
But  many  there  she  fo>md  which  sore  accus'd 
His  falshood,  and  with  fowle  infamous  blot 
His  cruell  deedes  and  wicked  wyles  did  spot : 
Ladies  and  Lordes  she  every  where  mote  heare 
Complayning,  how  with  his  empoysned  shot 
Their  wofull  harts  he  woimded  had  whyleare. 

And  so  had  left  them  languishing  twixt  hope  and 
feare. 

XIV. 

She  then  tlie  Cities  sought  from  gate  to  gate, 
And  everie  one  did  aske.  Did  he  him  see  i 
And  everie  one  her  answerd,  that  too  late 
He  had  him  scene,  and  felt  the  crueltee 
Of  his  sharpe  dartes  and  whot  artiUeree  : 
And  every  one  threw  forth  reproches  rife 
Of  his  mischievous  deedes,  and  sayd  that  hee 
Was  the  disturber  of  all  cirill  life, 

The  enimy  of  peace,  and  authour  of  all  strife. 

XV. 

Then  in  the  Countrey  she  abroad  him  sought. 
And  in  the  rurall  cottages  inquir'd  ; 
Where  also  many  plaintes  to  her  were  brought. 
How  he  their  heedelesse  harts  with  love  had  fir'd. 
And  his  false  venim  through  their  veines  inspir'd  ; 
And  eke  the  gentle  shepheard  swaynes,  which  sat 
Keeping  their  fleecy  flockes  as  they  were  hyr'd, 
She  sweetly  heard  complaine  both  how  and  what 

Her  Sonne  had  to  them  doen  ;  yet  she  did  smile 
thereat. 

XVI. 

But,  when  in  none  of  all  these  she  him  got. 
She  gan  avize  where  els  he  mote  him  hyde  : 
At  hifit  she  her  bethought  that  she  had  not 
Yet  sought  the  salvage  Woods  and  Forests  wyde, 
In  which  full  many  lovely  Nymphes  abyde  ; 
Mongst  whom  might  be  that  he  did  closely  lye. 
Or  that  the  love  of  some  of  them  him  tyde  : 
Forthy  she  thether  cast  her  course  t'  apply. 

To  seai-ch  the  secret  haunts  of  Dianes  company. 

XVil. 

Shortly  unto  the  wasteful!  woods  she  came. 

Whereas  she  found  the  goddesse  with  her  crew. 
After  late  chace  of  their  embrewed  game, 
Sitting  beside  a  fountaine  in  a  rew  ; 
Some  of  them  washing  with  the  hquid  dew 

^vii,  3. embrewed  game,'}    Game  wet  with  blood. 

Upton. 
xvn.  4. in  a  rew ;]    Row.    Upton. 


From  off  their  dainty  limbs  the  dusty  sweat 
And  soyle,  which  did  deforme  theu*  lively  hew  ; 
Others  lay  shaded  from  the  scorching  heat ; 
The  rest  upon-  her  person  gave  attendance  great. 


She,  having  hong  upon  a  bough  ou  high 
Her  bow  and  painted  quiver,  had  unlaste 
Her  silver  buskins  from  her  nimble  thigh. 
And  her  lanck  loynes  ungirt,  and  brests  unbraste. 
After  her  heat  the  breathing  cold  to  taste  ; 
Her  golden  lockes,  that  late  in  tresses  bright 
Embreaded  were  for  hindring  of  her  haste, 
Now  loose  about  her  shoulders  hong  undight. 

And  were  with  sweet  Ambrosia  all  besprinckled 
Ught. 

XIX. 

Soone  as  she  Venus  saw  behinde  her  backe. 
She  was  asham'd  to  be  so  loose  surpriz'd  ; 
And  woxe  halfe  wroth  against  her  damzels  slacke^ 
That  had  not  her  thereof  before  aviz'd. 
But  suffred  her  so  carelesly  disguiz'd 
Be  overtaken  ;  Soone  her  garments  loose 
Upgath'riiig,  in  her  bosome  she  compriz'd 
Well  as  she  might,  and  to  the  goddesse  rose  ; 

Whiles  all  her  nymphes  did  Uke  a,  gu-lond  her 
enclose. 


Goodly  she  gan  faire  Cytherea  greet, 

And  shortly  asked  her  what  cause  her  brought. 
Into  that  wildemesse  for  her  unmeet,  [fraught ; 
From  her  sweete  bowres  and  beds  with  pleasures 
That   suddein   chaung   she   straung   adventure 

thought. 
To  whom  halfe  weeping  she  thus  answered  ; 
That  she  her  dearest  sonne  Ciipido  sought. 
Who  in  his  frowardnes  from  her  was  fled  ; 

That  she  repented  sore  to  have  him  angered. 


Thereat  Diana  gan  to  smile,  in  scorne 

Of  her  vaine  playnt,  and  to  her  scoffing  sayd  ; 
"  Great  pitty  sure  that  ye  be  so  forlorne 
Of  your  gay  sonne,  that  gives  you  so  good  ayd 
To  your  disports  ;  ill  mote  ye  bene  apayd  !" 
But  she  was  more  engrieved,  and  replide  ; 
"  Faire  sister,  ill  beseemes  it  to  upbrayd 
A  doleful!  heart  with  so  disdainful!  pride  ; 

The   like  that  mine  may  be   your  paine  another 
tide. 

XXII. 

"  As  you  in  woods  and  wanton  wildernesse 
Your  glory  sett  to  chace  the  salvage  beasts  ; 
So   my  dehght  is  all  in  ioyfulnesse. 
In  beds,  in  bowi-es,  in  banckets,  and  in  feasts  : 
And  ill  becomes  you,  with  your  lofty  creasts, 
To  scorne  the  ioye  that  love  is  glad  to  seeke  : 
We  botli  are  bownd  to  follow  heavens  beheasts. 
And  tend  our  charges  with  obeisaimce  meeke  : 

Spare,  gentle  sister,  with  reproch  my  paine  to  eeke ; 

XXIII. 

"  And  tell  me  if  that  ye  my  sonne  have  heard  _ 
To  lurke  cmongst  your  nimphes  in  secret  wize, 


xviii.  4 her  lanck  loynes']      Her  slender  waist. 

Church. 

xviri.  7. for  hindring  &c.]    That  they  might  not 

hinder.    Church. 
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Or  keepe  their  cabins  :  much  I  am  af5'eard 
Least  he  like  one  of  them  liimselfe  disguize, 
And  turne  his  aiTOwes  to  tiieir  exercize  : 
So  may  he  long  himselfe  full  easie  hide  ; 
For  he  is  faire,  and  fresh  in  face  and  guize 
As  any  nimphe  ;  let  not  it  be  envide." 
So  saying  every  nimph  fuH  narrowly  shee  eide. 


But  Phoebe  there\vith  sore  was  angered. 

And  sharply  saide ;  "  Goe,  dame  ;  goe,  seeke 

your  boy. 
Where  you  him  lately  lefte,  in  Mars  his  bed  : 
He  comes  not  here  ;  we  scorne  his  foolish  ioy, 
Ne  lend  we  leisure  to  his  idle  toy  : 
But,  if  I  catch  him  in  this  company, 
By  Stygian  lake  I  vow,  whose  sad  annoy 
The  gods  doe  dread,  he  dearly  shall  abye : 

Be  clip  his  wanton  wings  that  he  no  more  shall 
flye." 

XXV. 

Whom  whenas  Venus  saw  so  sore  displeasd, 
Shee  inly  sory  was,  and  gan  relent 
What  shee  had  said  :  so  her  shee  soone  appeasd 
With  sugred  words  and  gentle  blandishment. 
Which  as  a  fountaine  from  her  sweete  lips  went 
And  welled  goodly  forth,  that  in  short  space 
She  was  well  pleasd,  and  forth  her  damzells  sent 
Through  all  the  woods,  to  search  from  place  to 
place 

If  any  tract  of  him  or  tidings  they  mote  trace. 


To  search  the  god  of  love  her  nimphes  she  sent 
Throughout  the  wandring  forest  every  where  : 
And  after  them  herselfe  eke  with  her  went 
To  seeke  the  fugitive  both  farre  and  nere. 
So  long  they  sought,  till  they  arrived  were 
In  that  same  shady  covert  whereas  lay 
Faire  Crysogone  in  slombry  traunce  whilere  ; 
Who  in  her  sleepe  (a  wondrous  thing  to  say) 

Unwares  had  borne  two  Babes  as  faire  as  springing 
day. 

XXVII. 

Unwares  she  them  conceivd,  unwares  she  bore  : 
She  bore  withouten  paine,  that  she  conceiv'd 
Withouten  pleasm-e  ;  ne  her  need  implore 
Lucmaes  aide  :  Which  when  they  both  perceiv'd 
They  were  through  wonder  nigh  of  sence  berev'd. 
And  gazing  each  on  otiier  nought  bespake : 
At  last  they  both  agreed  her  seeming  griev'd 
Out  of  her  heavie  swowne  not  to  awake. 

But  from  her  loving  side  the  tender  Babes  to  take. 


Up  they  them  tooke,  each  one  a  Babe  uptooke. 
And  with  them  carried  to  be  fostered  : 
Dame  Phoebe  to  a  nymphe  her  Babe  betooke 
To  be  upbrought  in  perfect  Maydenhed, 
And,  of  herselfe,  her  name  Belphcebe  red  : 
But  Venus  hers  thence  far  away  convayd. 
To  be  upbrought  in  goodly  womanhed  ; 


xxra.  8.  let  not  it  be  envide.']  Be  it  no  offence,  or 

perhaps,  as  we  usually  say,  You'll  parrion  me.    Church. 

XXIV.  8.  he  dearly  shall  abye  :]  He  shall  suffer  for 

it,  shall  'pay  dearly.    Todd. 

XXVI.  2.  Throughout  the  wandring  foresC]  That  is,  wan- 
dering throughout  the  forest    Church. 

XXVIII.  3. betooke]    Delivered.    Todd. 


And,  in  her  litle  Loves  stead  which  was  strayd. 
Her  Amoretta  cald,  to  comfort  her  dismayd. 


She  brought  her  to  her  ioyous  Paradize 

Wher  most  she  wonnes,  when  she  on  earth  does 

So  faire  a  place  as  nature  can  devize  :      [dwell, 

Whether  in  Paphos,  or  Cytheron  hill. 

Or  it  in  Gnidus  bee,  I  wote  not  well ; 

But  well  I  wote  by  ta*iall,  that  this  same 

All  other  pleasaunt  places  doth  excell. 

And  called  is,  by  her  lost  lovers  name. 

The  Gardia  of  Adonis,  far  i-enowmd  by  fame. 


In  that  same  Gardin  all  the  goodly  flowres. 
Wherewith  dame  Nature  doth  her  beautify 
And  decks  the  girlonds  of  her  paramoures. 
Are  fetcht :  There  is  the  first  seminary 
Of  all  things  that  are  borne  to  hve  and  dye. 
According  to  their  kynds.     Long  worke  it  were 
Here  to  account  the  endlesse  progeny 
Of  all  the  weeds  that  bud  and  blossome  there ; 

But  so  much  as  doth  needmust  needs  be  counted  here. 


It  sited  was  in  fruitfull  soyle  of  old. 

And  gu-t  in  with  two  walls  on  either  side  ; 
The  one  of  yron,  the  other  of  bright  gold, 
Thatnone  might  thorough  breake,nor  overstrlde : 
And  double  gates  it  had  which  opened  wide. 
By  which  both  in  and  out  men  moten  pas  ; 
Th'  one  faire  and  fresh,  the  other  old  and  di-ide : 
Old  Genius  the  porter  of  them  was. 

Old  Genius,  the  which  a  double  nature  has. 


He  letteth  in,  he  letteth  out  to  wend 
All  that  to  come  into  the  world  desire  : 
A  thousand  thousand  naked  babes  attend 
About  liim  day  and  night,  which  doe  require 
That  he  with  fleshly  weeds  would  them  attire  : 
Such  as  him  hst,  such  as  etei-nall  fate 
Ordained  hath,  he  clothes  with  sinfull  mire, 
And  sendeth  forth  to  live  in  mortaU  state. 

Till  they  agayn  retm-ue  backe  by  the  hinder  gate. 

XXXtll. 

After  that  they  againe  retoui'ned  beene. 
They  in  that  Gardin  planted  bee  agayne. 
And  grow  afresh,  as  they  had  never  seene 
Fleshly  corruption  nor  mortallpayne  :  [remayne. 
Some   thousand    yeares   so    doen    they    there 
And  then  of  him  are  clad  with  other  hew. 
Or  sent  into  the  chaungefuU  world  agayne. 
Till  thether  they  retoume  where  first  they  grew : 

So,  like  a  wheele,  arownd  they  ronne  from  old  to 


xxxiv. 
Ne  needs  there  gardiner  to  sett  or  sow. 

To  plant  or  prune  ;  for  of  their  owne  accord 
All  things,  as  they  created  were,  doe  grow. 
And  yet  remember  well  the  Mighty  Word 
Which  first  was  spoken  by  th'  Almighty  Lord, 
That  bad  them  to  iticrease  and  multiply : 
Ne  doe  they  need,  with  water  of  the  ford 


XXX.  7-    to  account]    To  tell  overt  to  number.    Church 
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Or  of  the  clouds,  to  moysten  tlieir  roots  dry  ; 
For  in  themselves  eternall  moisture  tliey  imply. 


Infinite  shapes  of  creatures  there  are  bred, 
And  uncouth  formes,  which  uone  yet  ever  knew  ; 
And  every  sort  is  in  a  sondi-y  bed 
Sett  by  iteelfe,  and  ranekt  in  comely  rew ; 
Some  fitt  for  reasonable  sowles  t'  iudew  ; 
Some  made  for  beasts,  some  made  for  birds  to 

weare  ; 
And  all  the  fruitfull  spawne  of  fishes  hew 
In  endlesse  rancks  along  enraunged  were. 

That  seemd  the  ocean  could  not  containe  them 
there. 

XXXVI. 

Daily  they  grow,  and  daily  forth  are  sent 
Into  the  world,  it  to  replenish  more  ; 
Yet  is  the  stocke  not  lessened  nor  spent. 
But  stiU  remaines  in  everlasting  store 
As  it  at  first  created  was  of  yore  : 
For  in  the  wide  wombe  of  the  world  there  lyes. 
In  hatefull  darknes  and  in  deepe  horrtfre. 
An  huge  eternall  Chaos,  which  supplyes 

The  substaunces  of  Natures  fruitfuh  progeuyes. 

xxxvrr. 

All  things  from  thence  doe  their  first  being  fetch. 
And  borrow  matter  whereof  they  are  made  ; 
Which,  whenas  forme  and  feature  it  does  ketch, 
Becomes  a  body,  and  doth  then  invade 
The  state  of  life  out  of  the  griesly  shade. 
That  substaunce  is  eterne,  and  bideth  so  ; 
Ne,  when  the  life  decayes  and  forme  does  fade, 
Doth  It  consume  and  into  nothing  goe. 

But  chaunged  is  and  often  altred  to  and  free. 


The  substaunce  is  not  chaungd  nor  altered. 
But  th'  only  forme  and  outward  fashion  ; 
For  every  substaunce  is  conditioned 
To  chaimge  her  hew,  and  sondry  fonnes  to  don, 
Meet  for  her  temper  and  complexion  : 
For  formes  are  variable,  and  decay 
By  course  of  kinde  and  by  occasion  ; 
Aid  that  faire  flowre  of  beautie  fades  away. 

As  doth  the  hUy  fresh  before  the  sunny  ray. 

XXXIX. 

Great  enimy  to  it,  and  to'  all  the  rest 
That  in  the  Gardin  of  Adonis  springs. 
Is  wicked  Time ;  who  with  his  scyth  addrest 
Does  mow  the  flowi-ing  herbes  and  goodly  things. 
And  aU  their  glory  to  the  ground  downe  flings. 
Where  they  do  wither  and  are  fowly  mard  : 
He  flyes  about,  and  with  his  flaggy  wings 
Beates  downeboth  leaves  and  buds  withoutregard, 

Ne  ever  pitty  may  relent  his  niuUce  hard. 


Yet  pitty  often  did  the  gods  relent, 

To  see  so  faire  thiuges  mard  and  spoiled  quight : 
And  their  great  mother  Venus  did  lament 


The  losse  of  her  deare  brood,  her  deare  delight : 
Her  hart  was  pierst  with  pitty  at  the  sight. 
When  walking  through  the  Gardin  them  she  spy  de. 
Yet  no'te  she  find  redresse  for  such  despight : 
For  all  that  lives  is  subiect  to  that  law  : 
All  things  decay  in  time,  and  to  their  end  doe  draw. 


But  were  it  not  that  Time  their  troubler  is. 
All  that  in  this  delightfull  Gardin  growes 
Should  happy  bee,  and  have  immortall  blis  : 
For  here  all  plenty  and  all  pleasure  flowes ; 
And   sweete    Love  gentle  fitts   emongst  them 

throwes. 
Without  fell  rancor  or  fond  gealosy : 
Franckly  each  paramour  his  leman  knowes  ; 
Each  bird  his  mate  ;  ne  any  does  envy 

Then-  goodly  meriment  and  gay  felicity. 


There  is  continuall  spring,  and  harvest  there 
Continuall,  both  meeting  at  one  tyme : 
For  both  the  boughes  doe  laughing  blossoms  beare. 
And  with  fi'esh  colours  decke  the  wanton  pryme. 
And  eke  attonce  the  heavy  trees  they  clyme. 
Which  seeme  to  labour  under  their  fruites  lode  : 
The  whiles  the  ioyous  birdes  make  their  pastyme 
Emongst  the  shady  leaves,  their  sweet  abode, 

And  their  trew  loves  without  suspition  tell  abrode. 


Right  in  the  middest  of  that  Paradise 

There  stood  a  stately  mount,  on  whose  round  top 
A  gloomy  grove  of  mirtle  trees  did  rise. 
Whose  shady  boughes  sharp  Steele  did  never  lop. 
Nor  wielded  beastes  their  tender  buds  did  crop. 
But  like  a  girlond  compassed  the  hight. 
And  from  their  fruitfull  sydes  sweet  gum  did  drop, 
That  all  the  ground,  with  pretious  deaw  bedight. 

Threw  forth  most  dainty  odom's  and  most  sweet 
delight. 


And  in  the  thickest  covert  of  that  shade 
There  was  a  pleasauut  arber,  not  by  art 
But  of  the  trees  owne  inclination  made,      [part. 
Which  knittmg  their  rancke  braunches  part  to 
With  wanton  yvie-twine  entrayld  athwart. 
And  eglantine  and  caprifole  emong, 
Fashiond  above  within  their  inmost  part. 
That  nether  Phoebus  beams  could  through  them 
throng, 

Nor  Aeolus  sharp  blast  could  worke  them  any  wrong. 


And  all  about  grew  every  sort  of  flowre. 

To  which  sad  lovers  were  transformde  of  yore ; 

Fi'esh  Hyacinthus,  Phoebus  paramoure 

And  dearest  love ; 

Foohsh  Narcisse,  that  likes  the  watry  shore  ; 

Sad  Amaranthus,  made  a  flowre  but  late. 

Sad  Amaranthus,  in  whose  purple  gore 

Me  seemes  I  see  Amintas  wretched  fate. 

To  whom  sweet  poets  verse  hath  given  endlesse  date. 


xxxiv.  9.  imply.]  Wrap  up,  that  is,  they  eon- 
tain  in  themselves  eternal  moisture.  Lat.  implico.  Church. 

xxxr.  5.  indew ;]    Lat  induere,  to  put  on,  to  be 

clothed  with.    Church. 

xxxvn.  4. invade]  Go  into.  Lat.  invado.  Church. 

XXXIX.  9. relent]    So/tin.  Fr.  ralentir.    Chukch. 


XLIV.  3  ■  of  the  trees  owne  inclination  made,']  That 

is,  made  by  the  trees  bending  themselves  downward.  Lat, 
inclinatio.    Church. 

xl,rv.  5.  ■ entrayld]  Twisted.    Todd. 

XLV.8. Auii-atviswrelched fate,']  The wretcned fate 

of  Amintas,     Amintas  here  oerhapa  means  Sii*  FJiilip 
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There  wont  fayre  Venus  often  to  enioy 
Her  deare  Adonis  ioyous  company, 
And  reap  sweet  pleasure  of  the  wanton  boy : 
There  yet,  some  say,  in  secret  he  does  ly. 
Lapped  in  fiowres  and  pretious  spycery. 
By  lier  hid  from  the  world,  and  from  the  skill 
Of  Stygian  gods,  which  doe  her  love  envy  ; 
But  she  herselfe,  whenever  that  she  will, 

Possesseth  him,  and  of  his  sweetnesse  takes  her  fill : 


And  sooth,  it  seemes,  they  say ;  for  he  may  not 
For  ever  dye,  and  ever  buried  bee 
In  balefull  night  where  all  thinges  are  forgot ; 
All  be  he  subiect  to  mortalities 
Yet  is  eteme  in  mutabilitie. 
And  by  succession  made  perpetuall. 
Transformed  oft,  and  chaunged  diverslie : 
For  him  the  father  of  all  formes  they  call ; 

Therfore  needs  mote  he  live,  that  living  gives  to  all, 

xLviir. 

There  now  he  liveth  in  eternal  blis, 
loying  his  goddesse,  and  of  her  enioyd ; 
Ne  feareth  he  henceforth  that  foe  of  his. 
Which  with  his  cruell  tuske  him  deadly  cloyd : 
For  that  wilde  bore,  the  which  him  once  annoyd. 
She  firmely  hath  emprisoned  for  ay, 
(That  her  sweet  Love  his  malice  mote  avoyd,) 
In  a  strong  rocky  cave,  which  is,  they  say, 

Hewen  underneath  that  mount,  that  none  him  losen 
may. 

XLIX. 

There  now  he  lives  in  everlasting  ioy. 
With  many  of  the  gods  in  company 
Which  thether  haunt,  and  with  the  winged  boy, 
Sporting  himselfe  in  safe  felicity  : 
Who  when  he  hath  with  spoiles  and  cruelty 
Ransackt  the  world,  and  m  the  wofuU  harts 
Of  many  wretches  set  his  triumphes  hye, 
Thether  resortes,  and,  lajdng  his  sad  dartes 

Asyde,  with  faire  Adonis  playes  his  wanton  partes. 


And  his  trew  Love  faire  Psyche  ivith  him  playes, 
Fayre  Psyche  to  him  lately  reconcyld. 
After  long  troubles  and  unmeet  upbrayes. 
With  which  his  mother  Venus  her  revyld. 
And  eke  himselfe  her  cruelly  exyld  : 
But  now  in  stedfast  love  and  happy  state 
Slie  with  him  lives,  and  hath  him  borne  a  chyld. 
Pleasure,  that  doth  both  gods  and  men  aggrate. 

Pleasure,  the  daughter  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  late. 


Hether  great  Venus  brought  this  Infant  fayre. 
The  yonger  daughter  of  Chrysogonee, 
And  unto  Psyche  with  great  trust  and  care 
Committed  her,  yfostered  to  bee 


Sidney,  as  Mr.  Upton  also  conjectures  ;  for  all  the  poets  la- 
mented Ills  untimely  death ;  and,  I  may  add,  he  is  described 
by  Spenser,  in  his  Elegy  on  his  death,  as  one  of  those  luvers 
who  were  of  yore  transformed  to  flowers.     Todd. 

xLvir.  4. All  be  fte]  Although  he  is.   Church. 

xivni.  4. cloyd  ;]    A  term  used  among  farriers, 

when  a  horse  is  pricked  with  a  nail  in  shoeing.   Church. 

L.  ,3. .  upbrayes,]   Upbraidinf/s.  Upton. 

L.  8. aggrate,]  Delight  or  please.  Todd. 


And  trained  up  in  trew  feminitee  : 
Who  no  lesse  carefully  her  tendered 
Then  her  owne  daughter  Pleasure,  to  whom  shee 
Made  her  companion,  and  her  lessoned 
In  all  the  lore  of  love  and  goodly  womanhead. 


In  which  when  she  to  perfect  ripenes  grew, 
Of  grace  and  beautie  noble  paragone. 
She  brought  her  forth  into  the  worldes  vew, 
To  be  th'  ensample  of  true  love  alone. 
And  lodestarre  of  all  chaste  affectione 
To  all  fayre  Ladies  that  doe  Uve  on  grownd. 
To  Faery  Court  she  came :  where  many  one 
Admyrd  her  goodly  haveour,  and  fownd 

His   feeble  hart  wide  launched  with  loves   cruel 
wownd. 

LIII. 

But  she  to  none  of  them  her  love  did  cast. 
Save  to  the  noble  Knight  Sir  Scudamore, 
To  whom  her  loving  hart  she  linked  fast 
In  faithfull  love,  t'  abide  for  evermore ; 
And  for  his  dearest  sake  endured  sore 
Sore  trouble  of  an  hainous  enimy. 
Who  her  would  forced  have  to  have  forlore 
Her  former  love  and  stedfast  loialty  ; 

As  ye  may  elswhere  reade  that  rueful!  history. 

LIV. 

But  well  I  weene  ye  first  desire  to  learne 
What  end  unto  that  fearefull  Damozell, 
Which  fledd  so  fast  from  that  same  foster  steame 
Whom  with  his  bretlu-en  Timias  slew,  befell : 
That  was,  to  weet,  the  goodly  Florimell ; 
Who  wandring  for  to  seeke  her  lover  deare. 
Her  lover  deare,  her  dearest  Marinell, 
Into  misfortune  fell,  as.ye  did  heare. 

And  from  Prince  Arthure  fled  with  wings  jof  idle 
feare. 


CANTO  VII. 


The  "Witches  sonne  lovee  Florimell: 
She  flyes;   he  faines  to  liy. 

Satyrane  eaves  the  Squyre  of  Danies 
Prom  Gyaunts  tyranny. 


Like  as  an  hynd  forth  singled  from  the  heard, 
That  hath  escaped  from  a  ravenous  beast, 
Yet  flyes  away  of  her  owne  feete  afeard  ; 
And  every  leafe,  that  shaketh  with  the  least 
Murmure  of  wmde,  her  terror  hath  encreast . 
So  fledd  fajTe  Florimell  from  her  vaine  feare, 
Long  after  she  from  perill  was  releast : 
Each  shade  she  saw,  and  eachnoyse  she  did  heare, 

Did  seeme  to  be  the  same  which  she  escapt  whileare. 


All  that  same  evening  she  in  flying  spent, 
And  all  that  night  her  course  continewed  : 
■  Ne  did  she  let  dull  sleepe  once  to  relent 


LI.  5. feminitee  :]    Womanhood  ,-  the  sex,  state, 

dignity,  weakness,  or  any  quality  or  property,  of  a  woman. 
Church. 

Liri.  5. endured  sore]  That  is,  sadly  or  sorelp  en- 
dured. Sore  in  this  line  is  used  as  an  iidverb  ;  in  the  next, 
as  an  adjective.  Church. 

u.  3.  Ne  did  she  &c.]  Nor  did  she  suffer  either  sleep  or 
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Nor  weariiiesse  to  slack  her  hast,  but  fled 
Ever  alike,  as  if  her  former  dred 
Were  hard  behind,  her  ready  to  arrest : 
And  her  white  palfrey,  having  conquered 
The  maistring  raines  out  of  her  weaiy  wrest. 
Perforce  her  carried  where  ever  he  thought  best. 

jii. 

So  long  as  breath  and  liable  puissaunce 
Did  native  corage  unto  him  supply. 
His  pace  he  freshly  forward  did  advaunoe. 
And  caiTied  her  beyond  all  ieopardy  ; 
But  nought  that  wauteth  rest  can  long  aby  : 
He,  having  through  incessant  traveill  spent 
His  force,  at  last  perforce  adowne  did  ly, 
Ne  foot  could  further  move  :  The  Lady  gent 

Thereat  was  suddein  strook  with  great  astonish- 
ment; 

IV. 

And,  forst  t'  alight,  on  foot  mote  algates  fare 
A  traveiler  unwonted  to  such  way  ; 
Need  teacheth  her  this  lesson  hard  and  rare. 
That  Fiyrtmie  all  in  equall  launce  doth  sway. 
And  mortall  miseries  doth  make  her  play. 
So  long  she  traveild,  till  at  length  she  came 
To  an  Miles  side,  which  did  to  her  bewray 
A  litle  valley  subiect  to  the  same. 

All  coverd  with  thick  woodes  that  quite  it   over- 


Through  th'  tops  of  the  high  trees  she  did  descry 
A  Utle  smoke,  whose  vapour  thin  and  light 
Reeking  aloft  uproUed  to  the  sky  : 
Which  chearefull  signe  did  send  unto  her  sight 
That  in  the  same  did  wonne  some  living  wight. 
Eftsoones  her  steps  she  thereunto  applyd. 
And  came  at  last  in  weary  wretched  plight 
Unto  the  place,  to  which  her  hope  did  guyds 

To  finde  some  refuge  there,  and  rest  her  wcarie 
syde. 

vr. 

There  in  a  gloomy  hollow  glen  she  found 
A  httle  cottage,  built  of  stickes  and  reedes 
In  homely  wize,  and  wald  with  sods  around  ; 
In  wliieh  a  Witch  did  dwell,  in  loathly  weedes 
And  wUfuU  want,  all  carelesse  of  her  needes  ; 
So  choosing  solitarie  to  abide 
Far  from  all  neighbours,  that  her  divelish  deedes 
And  hellish  arts  from  people  she  might  hide. 

And  hm-t  far  off  unknowne  whomever  she  envi'de. 

VII. 

The  DamzeU  there  arriving  entred  in  ; 

Where  sitting  on  the  flore  the  Hag  she  found 
Busie  (as  seem'd)  about  some  wicked  gin  : 
Who,  soone  as  she  beheld  that  suddein  stound, 
Lightly  upstarted  from  the  dustie  ground. 
And  with  feU  looke  and  hollow  deadly  gaze 
Stared  on  her  awhile,  as  one  astound, 
Ne  had  one  word  to  speake  for  great  amaze  ; 

But  shewd  by  outward  signes  that  dread  her  sence 
did  daze. 


weariness  to  relent(i.  e.  to  sZacften,Fr.r«;fi7iiir,)  her  flight. 
Church. 

III.  5. aby  :]  Abide.  Todd. 

IV.  4. in  equall  launce]  Balance.  Todd, 

IV.  9. . overcame.]  Came  over  it.   Upton. 

vn.  3. about  some  wicked  gin  :]  Contrivance,  snare, 

abbreviated  from  engine,'  commonly  used  in  Spenser's 
time.    Todd. 


At  last,  turning  her  feare  to  foolish  wi-ath. 

She  askt.  What  devill  had  her  thether  brought. 
And  who  she  was,  and  what  unwonted  path 
Had  guided  her,  unwelcomed,  unsought  ? 
To  which  the  Damzell  full  of  doubtful!  thought 
Her  mildly  answer'd  ;  "  Beldame,  be  not  wroth 
With  silly  Virgin,  by  adventure  brought 
Unto  your  dwelling,  ignorant  and  loth. 

That  crave  but  rowme  to  rest  while  tempest  over- 
blo'th." 

IX. 

With  that  adowne  out  of  her  ehristall  eyne 
Few  trickling  teares  she  softly  forth  let  fall, 
That  like  two  orient  perles  did  purely  shyne 
Upon  her  snowy  cheeke  ;  and  therewithal! 
She  sighed  soft,  that  none  so  bestial! 
Nor  salvage  hart  but  ruth  of  lier  sad  plight 
Would  make  to  melt,  or  pitteously  appal!  ; 
And  that  vile  Hag,  all  were  her  whole  delight 

In  mischiefe,  was  much  moved  at  so  pitteous  siglit ; 


And  gan  recomfort  her,  in  her  rude  wyse. 
With  womanish  compassion  of  her  plaint. 
Wiping  the  teares  from  her  sufiused  eyes. 
And  bidding  her  sit  downe  to  rest  her  faint 
And  wearie  limbs  awhile  :  She  nothing  quaint 
Nor  'sdeignfull  of  so  homely  fashion, 
Sith  brought  she  was  now  to  so  hard  constraint. 
Sate  downe  upon  the  dusty  ground  anon  ; 

As  glad  of  that  small  i-est,  as  bird  of  tempest  gon. 


Tho  gan  she  gather  up  her  garments  rent. 
And  her  loose  lockes  to  dight  in  order  dew 
With  golden  wreath  and  gorgeous  ornament ; 
Whom  such  whenas  the  wicked  Hag  did  vew. 
She  was  astonisht  at  her  heavenly  hew. 
And  doubted  her  to  deeme  an  earthly  wight, 
But  or  some  goddesse,  or  of  Dianes  crew. 
And  thought  her  to  adore  mth  humble  spright : 

T'  adore  thing  so  divine  as  beauty  were  but  right. 


This  wicked  woman  had  a  wicked  sonne. 
The  comfort  of  her  age  and  weary  dayes, 
A  laesy  loord,  for  nothing  good  to  donne. 
But  stretched  forth  in  ydlenesse  alwayes, 
Ne  ever  cast  his  mind  to  covet  prayse. 
Or  ply  himselfe  to  any  honest  trade  ; 
But  all  the  day  before  the  sunny  rayes 
He  us'd  to  slug,  or  sleepe  in  slothful!  shade  : 

Such  laesinesse  both  lewd  and  poore  attonce  liim 
made. 

XIII. 

He,  comming  home  at  undertime,  tliere  foimd 
The  fayrest  creatm-e  that  he  ever  saw 
Sitting  beside  his  mother  on  the  ground  ; 
The  sight  whereof  did  greatly  him  adaw, 
And  his  base  thought  with  terrour  and  with  awe, 
So  inly  smot,  that  as  one,  which  hath  gaz'd 


X,  6.  She  noihing  quaint]    Quaint  is  here  used  in 

the  sense  of  nice,  as  coint  in  old  French  is  iortJainC;/.  >She 
was  not  so  nice  or  so  disdainful  as  to  decline  submitting  tc 
her  present  situation.    Todd. 

xni.  1.  ■ undertime,]     Underntyde,  the  afternoon. 

toward  the  evening.    Ufton.  ^^ 
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On  the  bright  simne  unwares,  doth  soone  with- 
draw 
His  feeble  eyne  with  too  much  brightues  daz'd ; 
So  stai'ed  he  on  her,  ajid  stood  long  while  amaz'd. 


Softly  at  last  he  gan  his  mother  aske, 

What  mister  wight  that  was,  and  whence  deriy'd, 
Thatin  so  straungedisguizement  there  did  maske. 
And  by  what  accident  she  there  arriv'd  ? 
But  she,  as  one  nigh  of  her  wits  depriv'd, 
With  nought  but  ghastly  lookes  him  answered  ; 
Like  to  a  ghost,  that  lately  is  reviv'd 
From  Stygian  shores  where  late  it  wandered  : 

So  both  at  her,  and  each  at  other  wondered. 


But  the  fayre  Virgin  was  so  meeke  and  myld. 
That  she  to  them  vouchsafed  to  embace 
Her  goodly  port,  and  to  their  senses  vyld 
Her  gentle  speach  applyde,  that  in  short  space 
She  grew  famiUare  in  that  desert  place,      [kind 
During  which  time  the  Chorle,  tlu-ough  her  so 
And  courteise  use,  conceiv'd  affection  bace. 
And  cast  to  love  her  in  his  brutish  mind  ; 

No  love,  but  brutish  lust,  that  was  so  beastly  tind. 


Closely  the  wicked  flame  his  bowels  brent. 
And  shortly  grew  into  outrageous  fire  ; 
Yet  had  he  not  the  hart,  nor  hardiment. 
As  unto  her  to  utter  his  desire  ; 
His  oaytive  thought  durst  not  so  high  aspire  : 
But  with  soft  sighes  and  lovely  semblaunces 
He  ween'd  that  his  affection  entire 
She  should  aread  ;  many  resemblaunces 

To  her  he  made,  and  many  kinde  remembraunces. 


Oft  from  the  forrest  wildings  he  did  bring. 
Whose  sides  empurpled  were  with  smyling  red ; 
And  oft  young  birds,  which  he  had  taught  to  sing 
His  maistresse  praises  sweetly  caroled : 
Girlonds  of  flowres  sometimes  for  her  faire  hed 
He  fine  would  dight ;  sometimes  the  squiiTel  wild 
He  brought  to  her  in  bands,  as  conquered 
To  be  her  thrall,  his  fellow-servant  vild : 

All  which  she  of  him  tooke  with  countenance  meeke 
and  mild. 

XVfll. 

Bat,  past  a  while,  when  she  fit  season  saw 
To  leave  that  desert  mansion,  she  cast 
In  secret  wize  herselfe  thence  to  withdraw. 
For  feare  of  mischiefe,  which  she  did  forecast 
Might  by  the  witch  or  by  her  sonne  compast : 
Her  wearie  palfrey,  closely  as  she  might, 
Now  well  recovered  after  long  repast. 
In  his  proud  fumitm-es  she  freshly  dight. 

His  late  miswandred  wayes  now  to  remeasure  right. 


And  earely,  ere  the  dawning  day  appear'd. 
She  forth  issewed,  and  on  her  ioumey  went ; 


iiv.  2.    What  YniateT  wighf]  What  ftind  of  creature,  Fr, 
metier,  Ital.  mestiere,  a  Lat.  mmisterium,    Uptow, 

XV.  9,    No  love,  but  brutish  lust,  that  was  so  beastly 
tind,]    Tind  is  excited,    Anglo-Sax,  Cen^an.  Todd. 

XVI.  7. his  affection  entire]    His  inward  affection. 

Toon, 


She  went  in  perill,  of  each  noyse  affeard 
And  of  each  shade  that  did  itselfe  present ; 
For  still  she  feared  to  be  overhent 
Of  that  vile  Hag,  or  her  uncivile  Sonne ; 
Who  when,  too  late  awaking,  well  they  kent 
That  their  fayre  Guest  was  gone,  they  both  begoime 
To  make  exceedingmone  as  they  had  beeneundonne. 


But  that  lewd  lover  did  the  most  lament 
For  her  depart,  that  ever  man  did  heare ; 
He  kuockt  his  brest  with  desperate  intent. 
And  scratcht  his  face,  and  with  his  teeth  did  teare 
His  rugged  flesh,  and  rent  his  ragged  heare : 
That  his  sad  mother  seeing  his  sore  plight 
Was  greatly  woe-begon,  and  gan  to  feare 
Least  his  fraile  senses  were  emperisht  quight. 

And  love  to  frenzy  turnd ;  sith  love  is  frauticke  liight. 


All  wayes  shee  sought  him  to  restore  to  plight. 
With  herbs,  with  charms,  with  counsel,  and  with 
teares ;  [might 

But  tears,  nor  charms,  nor  herbs,  nor  counsell, 
Asswage  the  fury  which  his  entrails  teares : 
So  strong  is  passion  that  no  reason  heares ! 
Tho,  when  all  other  helpes  she  saw  to  faile. 
She  turnd  herselfe  baeke  to  her  wicked  leares ; 
And  by  her  divelish  arts  thought  to  prevaile 

To  bring  her  backe  againe,  or  worke  herfinall  bale. 


Eftsoones  out  of  her  hidden  cave  she  cald 
An  hideous  beast  of  horrible  aspect. 
That  could  the  stoutest  corage  have  appald  ; 
Monstrous,  mishapt,  and  all  his  backe  was  spect 
With  thousand  spots  of  colours  queint  elect ; 
Thereto  so  swifte  that  it  all  beasts  did  pas : 
Like  never  yet  did  living  eie  detect ; 
But  likest  it  to  an  hyena  was 

That  feeds  on  wemens  flesh,  as  others  feede  on  graa. 


It  forth  she  cald,  and  gave  it  streight  in  charge 
Through  thicke  and  thin  her  to  poursew  apace, 
Ne  once  to  stay  to  rest,  or  breath  at  large. 
Till  her  hee  had  attaind  and  brought  in  place, 
Or  quite  devourd  her  beauties  scomefuU  grace. 
The  monster,  swifte  as  word  that  from  her  went, 
Went  forth  in  haste,  and  did  her  footing  trace 
So  sure  and  swiftly,  through  his  perfect  sent 

And  passing  speede,  that  shortly  he  her  overhent. 

3CX1V. 

Whom  when  the  fearefuU  Damzell  nigh  espide. 
No  need  to  bid  her  fast  away  to  flie  ; 
That  ugly  shape  so  sore  her  terrifide, 
That  it  she  shund  no  lesse  then  dread  to  die ; 
And  her  flitt  palfrey  did  so  well  apply 
His  nimble  feet  to  her  conceived  feare. 
That  whilest  his  breath   did  strength   to  him 
From  perin  free  he  her  away  did  beare  ;  [supply, 

But,  when  his  force  gan  faile,  his  pace  gan  wex 
areare. 


XX.  2 depart,]  Departure.    Tlie  French  suTjstan- 

tive,  depart.    Todd. 

XXI.  7- to  her  wicked  learos;]  Leares  are  lessons. 

So  leared  or  lered  is  learned.    Todd. 

xxn.  5 of  colours  queintelect ;]  <iuaintly  oi  oddly 

chosen ;  motley.    Upton- 
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Which  whenas  she  perceiv'd,  she  was  dismayd 
At  that  same  last  extremity  ful  sore. 
And  of  her  safety  greatly  grew  afrayd  : 
And  now  she  gan  approch  to  the  sea  shore. 
As  it  hefell,  that  she  could  flie  no  more. 
But  yield  herselfe  to  spoile  of  greedinesse  : 
Lightly  she  leaped,  as  a  wight  forlore. 
From  her  dull  horse,  in  desperate  distresse, 

And  to  her  feet  betooke  her  doubtfuU  sickernesse. 


Not  halfe  so  fast  the  wicked  Myrrha  fled 
From  dread  of  her  revenging  fathers  hond  ; 
Nor  halfe  so  fast  to  save  her  maydenhed 
Fled  fearefuU  Daphne  on  th'  jEgsean  strond  ; 
As  FlorimeU  fled  from  that  monster  yond, 
To  reach  the  sea  ere  she  of  him  were  raught  : 
For  in  the  sea  to  drowne  herselfe  she  fond. 
Rather  then  of  the  tyrant  to  be  caught : 

Thereto  fear  gave  her  wings,  and  need  her  corage 
taught. 

xxvn. 

It  fortuned  (High  God  did  so  ordaine) 
As  shee  arrived  on  the  roring  shore, 
In  minde  to  leape  into  the  mighty  maine, 
A  Uttle  bote  lay  hoving  her  before. 
In  which  there  slept  a  fisher  old  and  pore, 
The  whiles  his  nets  were  drying  on  the  sand  : 
Into  the  same  shee  lept,  and  with  the  ore 
Did  thrust  the  shallop  from  the  floting  strand  : 

So  safety  fownd  at  sea,  which  she  fowndnot  at  land. 

xxTrir. 

The  monster,  ready  on  the  pray  to  sease, 
Was  of  his  forward  hope  deceived  quight ; 
Ne  durst  assay  to  wade  the  perlous  seas. 
But,  greedily  long  gaping  at  the  sight. 
At  last  in  vaine  was  forst  to  tume  his  flight. 
And  tell  the  idle  tidings  to  his  Dame  : 
Yet,  to  avenge  his  divelish  despight. 
He  set  upon  her  palfrey  tired  lame, 

And  slew  him  cruelly  ere  any  reskew  came  : 

XXTX. 

And,  after  having  him  embowelled 

To  fill  his  hellish  gorge,  it  chaunst  a  Knight 
To  passe  that  way,  as  forth  he  travelled  : 
Yt  was  a  goodly  Swaine,  and  of  great  might. 
As  ever  man  that  bloody  field  did  fight  ; 
But  in  vain   sheows,  that  wont  yong  Knights 

bewitch,  '^ 

And  courtly  services,  tooke  no  delight  ; 
But  rather  ioyd  to  bee  than  seemen  sich  :  _ 

For  both  to  be  and  seeme  to  him  was  labor  lich. 


It  was  to  weete  the  good  Sir  Satyrane 

That  raungd  abrode  to  seeke  adventures  wilde, 


XXV.  9.  And  to  her  feet  betooke  her  douMfull  sickernesse.] 
That  is,  she  committed  her  sa/eti/,  whicli  was  then  doubtful!, 
to  the  care  of  her  feet    Church. 

:^Ti.   6. that  monster   yond,]    Yond,  beyond; 

"from  the  monster  yond,"  that  is,  from  beyond  the  mon- 
ster.    flOGHES. 

XXVI.  7.    For  in  the  sea  to  drowne  herselfe  she  fond, 

Rather  then  of  the  tyrant  to  be  caught. -J  She 
fond,  she  found  in  her  heart  ;  she  chose  rather  to  drown 
herself  than  to  be  caught  of  that  tyrant.    Upton. 


As  was  his  wont,  in  forest  and  in  plaine  : 
He  was  all  armd  in  rugged  Steele  mifllde, 
As  in  the  smoky  forge  it  was  compilde. 
And  in  his  soutchiu  bore  a  satyres  hedd  : 
He  comming  present,  where  the  monster  vilde 
Upon  that  milke-white  palfreyes  carcas  fedd, 
Unto  his  reskew  ran,  and  greedily  him  spedd. 


There  well  perceivd  he  that  it  was  the  horse 
Whereon  faire  FlorimeU  was  wont  to  ride, 
That  of  that  feend  was  rent  without  remorse  : 
Much  feared  he  least  ought  did  ill  betide 
To  that  faire  Maide,  the  flowre  of  wemens pride; 
For  her  he  dearely  loved,  and  in  all 
His  famous  conquests  highly  magniflde  : 
Besides,  her  golden  girdle,  which  did  fall 

From  her  inflight,  he  fownd,  tliat  did  him  sore  apall. 


Full  of  sad  feare  and  doubtfull  agony 

Fiercely  he  flew  upon  that  wicked  feend  ; 
And  with  huge  strokes  and  crueU  battery 
Him  forst  to  leave  lua  pray,  for  to  attend 
Himselfe  from  deadly  daunger  to  defend : 
Full  many  wounds  in  his  corrupted  flesh 
He  did  engrave,  and  muchell  blood  did  spend. 
Yet  might  not  doe  him  die  ;  but  aie  more  fresh 

And  fierce  he  still  appeard,  the  more  he  did  him 
thresh. 

xxxin. 

He  wist  not  how  him  to  despoile  of  hfe, 
Ne  how  to  win  the  wished  victory, 
Sith  him  he  saw  still  stronger  grow  through  strife 
And  himselfe  weaker  through  infirmity : 
Greatly  he  grew  em-ag'd,  and  furiously 
Hurling  his  sword  away  he  lightly  lept 
Upon  the  beast,  that  with  great  cruelty 
Rored  and  raged  to  be  underkept ; 

Yet  he  perforce  him  held,  and  strokes  upon  him  hept 


As  he  that  strives  to  stop  a  suddein  flood. 
And  in  strong  bancks  liis  violence  enclose, 
Forceth  it  swell  above  his  wonted  mood, 
And  largely  overflow  the  fruitfull  plaine, 
That  all  the  countrey  seemes  to  be  a  maine, 
And  the  rich  furrowes  flote,  all  quite  fordonne 
The  wofuU  husbandman  doth  lowd  complaine 
To  see  his  whole  yeares  labor  lost  so  soone. 

For  which  to  God  he  made  so  many  an  idle  boone. 


So  him  he  held,  and  did  through  might  amate  : 
So  long  he  held  him,  and  him  bett  so  long. 
That  at  the  last  his  fiercenes  gan  abate. 
And  meekely  stoup  unto  the  victor  strong : 
Who,  to  avenge  the  implacable  wrong 
Which  he  supposed  donne  to  FlorimeU, 
Sought  by  all  meanes  his  dolor  to  prohng, 
Sith  dint  of  Steele  his  carcas  could  not  quell ; 

His  maker  with  her  charmes  had  framed  him  so  well . 

XXXVI. 

The  golden  ribband,  which  that  Vu-gin  wore 
About  her  sclender  waste,  he  tooke  in  hand. 
And  with  it  bomid  the  beast  that  lowd  did  rore 
For  great  despight  of  that  unwonted  band, 

xxxn.  7. mucliell  Wood]  Thatis.mwcA  blood.  Tood. 
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Yet  dared  not  his  victor  to  withstand, 
But  tremhled  like  a  lamhe  fled  from  the  pray  ; 
And  all  the  way  him  foUowd  on  the  strand. 
As  he  had  long  hene  learned  to  ohay  ; 
Yet  never  learned  he  such  service  till  that  day. 


Thus  as  he  led  the  heast  along  the  way. 
He  spide  far  off  a  mighty  Giauntesse 
Fast  flying,  on  a  courser  dapled  gray, 
From  a  bold  Knight  that  with  great  hardinesse 
Her  hai'd  pursewd,  and  sought  for  to  suppresse  : 
She  bore  before  her  lap  a  dolefuU  Squire, 
Lying  athwart  her  horse  in  great  distresse, 
Fast  bounden  hand  and  foote  with  cords  of  wire, 

Whome  she  did  meane  to  make  the  thrall  of  her 
desire. 

ixxvin. 

Which  whenas  Satyrane  beheld,  in  haste 
He  lefte  his  captive  beast  at  liberty. 
And  crost  the  nearest  way,  by  which  he  cast 
Her  to  encounter  ere  she  passed  by  ; 
But  she  the  way  shund  nathemore  forthy. 
But  forward  gallopt  fast ;  which  when  he  spyde, 
His  mighty  speare  he  couched  warily. 
And  at  her  ran ;  she,  having  him  descryde, 

Herselfe  to  fight  addrest,  and  threw  her  lode  aside. 

XXXIX. 

Like  as  a  goshauke,  that  in  foote  doth  beare 
A  trembhng  culver,  having  spide  on  hight 
An  eagle  that  with  plumy  wings  doth  sheare 
The  subtile  ayre  stouping  with  all  his  might. 
The  quarrey  throwes  to  ground  with  fell  despight, 
And  to  the  batteill  doth  herselfe  prepare  : 
So  ran  the  Geauntesse  unto  the  fight ; 
Her  fyrie  eyes  with  furious  sparkes  did  stare. 

And  with  blasphemous  bannes  High  God  in  peeces 
tare. 

XL. 

She  caught  in  hand  an  huge  great  yron  mace, 
Wherewith  she  many  had  of  life  depriv'd  ; 
But,  ere  the  stroke  could  seize  his  aymed  place. 
His  speare  amids  her  sun-brode  shield  arriv'd ; 
Yet  nathemore  the  Steele  asonder  riv'd. 
All  were  the  beame  in  bignes  Hke  a  mast, 
Ne  her  out  of  the  stedfast  sadle  driv'd  ; 
But,  glauncing  on  the  tempred  metall,  brast 

In  thousand  shivers,  and  so  forth  beside  her  past. 

XLr. 

Her  steed  did  stagger  with  that  puissaunt  strooke ; 
But  she  no  more  was  moved  with  that  might 
Then  it  had  lighted  on  an  aged  oke, 
Or  on  the  marble  piUour  that  is  pight 
Upon  the  top  of  mount  Olympus  hight. 
For  the  brave  youthly  champions  to  assay 
With  burning  charet  wheeles  it  nigh  to  smite ; 
But  who  that  smites  it  mars  his  ioyous  play. 

And  is  the  spectacle  of  ruinous  decay. 

XLII. 

Yet,  therewith  sore  enrag'd,  with  steme  regard 
Her  dreadfull  weapon  she  to  him  addrest. 


XXXVI.  6. fleA  from  the  pray  ;]    From  the  pray, 

i.  e.  from  some  wild  beast  whicli  would  have  made  a  prey 
of  her :  prada  for  prcedator.    Upton. 

XXXIX.  9.  And  with  blasphemous  bannes  High  Qod  in 
peeces  tare.]  Bannes  s.Ye  curses.  The  phrase  in  peece*  (are, 
means  the  violence  with  which  she  uttered  her  rage.    Todd. 


Which  on  his  helmet  martelled  so  hard 
That  made  him  low  iuchne  his  lofty  crest. 
And  bowd  his  battred  visour  to  his  brest  i 
Wherewith  he  was  so  stund  that  he  n'ote  ryde, 
But  reeled  to  and  fro  from  east  to  west . 
Which  when  his  cruell  enimy  espyde, 
She  Hghtly  unto  him  adioyned  syde  to  syde  ; 

XLIII. 

And,  on  his  collar  laying  puissaunt  hand. 
Out  of  his  wavering  seat  him  pluckt  perforse, 
Perforse  him  pluckt  unable  to  withstand 
Or  helpe  liimselfe  ;  and  laying  thwart  her  horse, 
In  loathly  wise  like  to  a  carrion  corse. 
She  bore  him  fast  away :  which  when  the  Knight 
That  her  pm-sewed  saw,  with  great  remorse 
He  neare  was  touched  in  his  noble  spright. 

And  gan  encrease  his  speed  as  she  encreast  her 
flight. 

XLIV. 

Whom  whenas  nigh  approching  she  espyde, 
She  threw  away  her  burden  angrily  ; 
For  she  hst  not  the  batteill  to  abide. 
But  made  herselfe  more  light  away  to  fly : 
Yet  her  the  hardy  Knight  pursewd  so  nye 
That  almost  in  the  backe  he  oft  her  strake : 
But  still,  when  him  at  hand  she  did  espy. 
She  tumd,  and  semblaunee  of  faire  fight  did  make ; 

But,  when  he  stayd,  to  flight  agame  she  did  her 
take. 

XLV. 

By  this  the  good  Sir  Satyrane  gan  wake 

Out  of  his  di-eame  that  did  him  long  entraunce. 
And,  seeing  none  in  place,  he  gan  to  make 
Exceeding  mone,  and  curst  that  cruell  chaunce 
Which  reft  from  hiTn  so  faire  a  chevisaunce : 
At  length  he  spyde  whereas  that  wofuU  Squyre, 
Whom  he  had  reskewed  from  captivaunce 
Of  his  strong  foe,  lay  tombled  in  the  myre, 

Unable  to  arise,  or  foot  or  hand  to  styre. 


To  whom  approching,  well  he  mote  perceive 
In  that  fowle  phght  a  comely  personage 
And  lovely  face,  made  fit  for  to  deceive 
Fraile  Ladies  hart  with  loves  consuming  rage, 
Now  in  the  blossome  of  his  freshest  age  : 
He  reard  him  up  and  loosd  his  yron  bands, 
And  after  gan  inquire  his  parentage. 
And  how  he  fell  into  that  Gyaunts  hands. 

And  who  that  was  Tyhioh  chaced  her  along  the  lands. 


Then  trembling    yet  through    feare   the    Squire 
"  That  Geauntesse  Argante  is  behight,  [bespake  ; 
A  daughter  of  the  Titans  which  did  make 
Warre  against  heven,  and  heaped  hils  on  hight 
To  scale  the  skyes  and  put  love  from  his  right : 
Her  syre  Typhoeus  was ;   who,  mad  through 

merth, 
Anddronke  with  blood  of  men  slaine  by  his  might, 
Through  incest  her  of  his  owne  mother  Earth 

Whylome  begot,  being  but  halfe  twin  of  that  berth  : 

xLvm. 
"  For  at  that  berth  another  babe  she  bore  ; 
To  weet,  the  mightie  OUyphant,  that  wrought 


3U.II.  3.  ■ 


-  martelled*]    Hammered.    Upton. 
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Great  wreake  to  many  errant  Knights  of  yore, 
And  many  hatli  to  foule  confusion  brought. 
These  twinnes,  men  say,  (a  thing  far  passing 
thought,)  [were, 

Wlules  in  their  mothers  wombe  enolosd  they 
Ere  they  into  the  lightsom  world  were  brought, 
In  fleshly  lust  were  mingled  both  yfere. 
And  in  that  monstrous  wise  did  to  the  world  appere. 


"  So  liv'd  they  erer  after  in  like  sin, 

Gainst  natures  law  and  good  behaveoure  : 

But  greatest  shame  was  to  tliat  maiden  twin  ; 

Who,  not  content  so  fowly  to  devoure 

Her  native  flesh  and  staine  her  brothers  bowre, 

Did  wallow  in  all  other  fleshly  myre. 

And  suffred  beastes  her  body  to  deflowre  ; 

So  whot  she  burned  in  that  lustfull  fyre  : 

Yet  all  that  might  not  slake  her  sensuall  desyre  : 


"  But  over  all  the  countrie  she  did  raunge, 

To  seeke  young  men  to  quench  her  flaming  thrust. 
And  feed  her  fancy  with  delightfull  chamige : 
Whom  so  she  fittest  findes  to  serve  her  lust. 
Through  her  maine  strength,  in  which  she  most 
She  with  her  bringes  into  a  secret  ile,  [doth  trust. 
Where  in  eternall  bondage  dye  he  must. 
Or  be  the  vassall  of  her  pleasures  vile. 

And  in  all  shamefull  sort  himselfe  with  her  defile. 


"  Me  seely  wretch  she  so  at  vauntage  caught. 
After  she  long  in  waite  for  me  did  lye. 
And  meant  unto  her  prison  to  have  brought, 
Her  lothsom  pleasure  there  to  satisfye ; 
That  thousand  deathes  me  lever  were  to  dye 
Then  breake  the  vow  that  to  faire  ColumbeU 
I  plighted  have,  and  yet  keepe  stedfastly ; 
As  for  my  name,  it  mistreth  not  to  tell ; 

Call  me  the  Squyre  of  Dames  ;  that  me  beseemeth 
well. 

LII. 

"  But  that  bold  Knight,  whom  ye  pursuing  saw 
That  Geauntesse,  is  not  such  as  she  seemd, 
But  a  faire  Virgin  that  in  martiaU  law 
And  deedes  of  armes  above  all  Dames  is  deemd. 
And  above  many  Knightes  is  eke  esteemd 
For  her  great  worth  ;  she  Palladine  is  hight : 
She   you    from    death,  you    me    from   dread, 

redeemd : 
Ne  any  may  that  monster  match  in  fight. 

But  she,  or  such  as  she,  that  is  so  chaste  a  wight." 


"  Her  well  beseemes  that  quest,"  quoth  Satyraiie  : 
"  But  read,  thou  Squyre  of  Dames,  what  vow  is 

this. 
Which  thoti  upon  thyselfe  hast  lately  ta'ne  ?" 
"  That  shall  I  you  recount,"  quoth  he,  "ywLs, 
So  be  ye  pleasd  to  pardon  aU  amis. 


L.  2.  —  thrustC^    Thirst.    Todd. 

LI.  8. it  miatreth  nof^    It  si(inijies  not,  it  needs 

not;  Ital.  mestieret  need,  occasion.    Upton. 

Lin.  1.  Her  well  beseemes  that  quest,]  Quest  is  a  term 
properly  belonging  to  romance,  importing  the  expedition 
in  which  the  knight  is  engaged,  and  which  he  is  obliged  to 
perform.     It   is  a   very   common    word  with    Spenser. 

T.  WifiTOK. 


That  gentle  Lady  whom  I  love  and  serve. 
After  long  suit  and  wearie  servicis, 
Did  aske  me  how  I  could  her  love  deserve. 
And  how  she  might  be  sm-e  tliat  I  would  never 
swerve. 

LIV. 

"  I,  glad  by  any  meanes  her  grace  to  gaine, 
Badd  her  commaund  my  life  to  save  or  spill : 
Eftsoones  she  badd  me  with  incessaunt  paine 
To  wander  through  the  world  abroad  at  will, 
And  every  where,  where  with  my  power  or  skill 
I  might  doe  service  unto  gentle  Dames, 
That  I  the  same  should  faithfully  fulfill ; 
And  at  the  twelve  monethes  end  should  brmg 
their  names 

And   pledges,   as   the   spoiles    of   my   victorious 


"  So  well  I  to  faire  Ladies  service  did, 

And  found  such  favour  in  their  loving  hartes. 
That,  ere  the  yeare  his  course  had  compassid. 
Three  hundred  pledges  for  my  good  desartes. 
And  thi'ice  three  hundred  thanks  for  my  good 

partes, 
I  with  me  brought  and  did  to  her  present : 
Which   when  she  saw,  more  bent  to  eke  my 

smartes 
Then  to  reward  my  trusty  true  intent. 

She  gan  for  me  devise  a  grievous  punishment ; 

LTI. 

"  To  weet,  that  I  my  traveUl  should  resume. 
And  with  like  labour  walke  the  world  arownd, 
Ne  ever  to  her  presence  should  presume. 
Till  I  so  many  other  Dames  had  fownd. 
The  which,  for  all  the  suit  I  could  propownd. 
Would  me  refuse  their  pledges  to  afford. 
But  did  abide  for  ever  chaste  and  sownd." 
"  Ah !  gentle  Squyre,"  quoth  he, "  tell  at  one  word. 

How  many  fownd'st  thou  such  to  put  in  thy  record  ?" 

Lvir. 

"  Indeed,  Sir  Knight,"  said  he,  "  one  word  may  tell 
AU  that  I  ever  fownd  so  wisely  stayd. 
For  onely  three  they  were  disposd  so  well ; 
And  yel?  three  yeares  I  nowabrode  have  stray d, 
To  find  them  out."  "  Mote  I,"  then  laughing  sayd 
The  Knight,  "  inquire  of  thee  what  were  those 

three. 
The  which  thy  proffred  curtesie  denayd  2 
Or  iU  they  seemed  sure  avizd  to  bee, 

Or  brutishly  brought  up,  that  nev'r  did  fashions 


«  The  first  which  then  refused  me,"  said  hee, 
"  Certes  was  but  a  common  courtisane  ; 
Yet  flat  refusd  to  have  adoe  with  mee, 
Because  I  could  not  give  her  many  a  jane." 
(Thereat  full  hartely  laughed  Satyrane.) 
"  The  second  was  an  holy  nunne  to  chose. 
Which  would  not  let  me  be  her  chappellane. 
Because  she  knew,  she  sayd,  I  would  disclose 

Her  counsell,  if  she  should  her  trust  in  me  repose. 

LIS. 

"  The  third  a  damzell  was  of  low  degree. 

Whom  I  m  countrey  cottage  fownd  by  chaunce 


i.viir.  4.    Because  I  could  not  give  her  many  a  jane 
Many  a  JANE,  i.  e.  "much  money."    T.  Warton. 
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Full  litle  weened  I  that  chastitee 
Had  lodging  in  so  means  a  maintenaimce  ; 
Yet  was  she  fayre,  and  in  her  countenaunce 
Dwelt  simple  truth  in  seemely  fashion  : 
Long  thus  I  woo'd  her  with  due  dbservaunce, 
In  hope  unto  my  pleasure  to  have  won  ; 
But  was  as  far  at  last,  as  when  I  first  begon. 


"  Safe  her,  I  never  any  woman  found 
That  chastity  did  for  itselfe  embrace. 
But  were  for  other  causes  firme  and  sound  ; 
Either  for  want  of  handsome  time  and  place, 
Or  else  for  feare  of  shame  and  fowle  disgrace. 
Thus  am  I  hopelesse  ever  to  attaine 
My  Ladies  love,  in  such  a  desperate  case. 
But  all  my  dayes  am  like  to  waste  in  vaine, 

Seeking  to    match   the  chaste  with  th'  unchaste 
Ladies  traine." 


"  Perdy,"  sayd  Satyrane,  "  thou  Squyre  of  Dames, 
Great  labour  fondly  hast  thou  hent  in  hand, . 
To   get    small  thankes,    and    therewith   many 

blames ; 
That  may  emongst  Alcides  labours  stand." 
Thence  backe  returning  to  the  former  land. 
Where  late  he  left  the  beast  he  overcame. 
He  foimd  him  not ;  for  he  had  broke  his  band. 
And  was  returnd  againe  unto  his  Dame, 

To  tell  what  tydings  of  fayre  Florimell  became. 


CANTO  vni. 

The  Witch  creates  a  Euowy  La- 
dy like  to  Florimell ; 

Who  wroni?"!!  by  Carle,  by  Proteus  saVd, 
Is  Boaght  by  Paridell. 


So  oft  as  I  this  history  record. 

My  hart  doth  melt  with  meere  compassion. 
To  thiuke  how  causelesse  of  her  owne  accord 
This  gentle  Damzell,  whom  I  ^vrite  upon. 
Should  plonged  be  in  such  affliction 
Without  all  hope  of  comfort  or  reliefe  ; 
That  sure  I  weene  the  hardest  hart  of  stone 
Would  hardly  finde  to  aggravate  her  griefe  : 

For  misery  craves  rather  mercy  then  repriefe. 


But  that  accursed  Hag,  her  hostesse  late. 
Had  so  enranclded  her  malitious  hart. 
That  she  desyrd  th'  abridgement  of  her  fate. 
Or  long  enlargement  of  her  painefull  smart. 
Now  when  the  beast,  which  by  her  wicked  art 
Late  foorth  she  sent,  she  backe  retourning  spyde 
Tyde  widi  her  golden  girdle  ;  it  a  part 
Of  Her  rich  spoyles  whom  he  had  earst  destroyd 

She  weend,   and  wondrous    gladnes  to  her  hart 
applyde : 


Lx.  9.  Seeking  to  match  the  chaste  with  th*  unchaste 
ladies  traine.']  That  is,  seeking  to  make  up  the  number 
300  of  each.    Upton. 

1.3.  How  causelesse  of  her  own  accord"]  Howcauseless, 
how  without  any  just  cause :  0/  her  own  accord,  for  she 
was  in  pursuit  of  Marine!!.    Upton. 

I.  ft  repriffe.']    For  reproof.    Church. 


And,  with  it  ronning  hast'ly  to  her  Sonne, 

Thought  with  that  sight  him  much  to  have  reliv'd ; 
Who,  thereby  deeming  sure  the  thing  as  donne. 
His  former  griefe  with  furie  fresh  reviv'd  [riv'd 
Much  more  than  earst,  and  would  have  algates 
The  haj-t  out  of  his  brest :  for  sith  her  dedd 
He  surely  dempt,  himselfe  he  thought  depriv'd 
Quite  of  all  hope  wherewith  he  long  had  fedd 

His  foolish  malady,  and  long  time  had  misledd. 


With  thought  whereof  exceeding  mad  he  grew, 
And  in  liis  rage  his  mother  would  have  slaine. 
Had  she  not  fled  into  a  secret  mew, 
Where  she  was  wont  her  sprightes  to  entertaine, 
The  maisters  of  her  art :  there  was  she  faine 
To  call  them  all  in  order  to  her  ayde. 
And  them  conjure,  upon  etemall  paine, 
To  coimsell  her  so  carefully  dismayd 

How  she  might  heale  her  sonne  whose  senses  were 
decayd. 

V. 

By  their  advice,  and  her  owne  wicked  wit. 
She  there  deviz'd  a  wondrous  worke  to  frame, 
Whose  like  on  earth  was  never  framed  yit ; 
That  even  Nature  selfe  envide  the  same. 
And  gradg'd  to  see  the  counterfet  should  shame 
The  thing  itselfe  :  In  hand  she  boldly  tooke 
To  make  another  like  the  former  Dame, 
Another  Florimell,  in  shape  and  looke 

So  lively,  and  so  hke,  that  many  it  mistooke. 


The  substance,  whereof  she  the  body  made. 
Was  purest  snow  in  massy  mould  congeald, 
Which  she  had  gathered  iu  a  shady  glade 
Of  the  Riphoean  hils,  to  her  reveald 
By  errant  sprights,  but  from  aU  men  conceald  : 
The  same  she  tempred  with  fine  mercury 
And  virgin  wex  that  never  yet  was  seald. 
And  mingled  them  with  perfect  vermily  ; 

That  Uke  a  lively  sanguine  it  seemd  to  the  eye. 


Instead  of  eyes  two  burning  lampes  she  set 
In  silver  sockets,  shyning  like  the  skyes. 
And  a  quicke  moving  spirit  did  arret 
To  stirre  and  roll  them  like  to  womens  eyes : 
Instead  of  yellow  lockes  she  did  devyse 
With  golden  wyre  to  weave  her  curled  head : 
Yet  golden  wyre  was  not  so  yellow  thryse 
As  Florimells  fayre  heare  :  and,  iu  the  stead 

Of  life,  she  put  a  spright  to  rule  the  carcas  dead ; 

VTTI. 

A  wicked  spright,  yfraught  with  fawning  guyle 
And  fayre  resemblance  above  all  the  rest. 
Which  with  the  Prince  of  Darkenesfell  somewhyla 
From  heavens  blis  and  everlasting  rest : 
Him  needed  not  instruct  which  way  were  best 
Himselfe  to  fashion  hkest  Florimell, 
Ne  how  to  speake,  ne  how  to  use  his  gest ; 


m.  2. reliv'd;]    To  h^ve  reanimated  bim.    Toooi 

vn.  3. arret]   Appoint.  Fr.  arrester.    Todd. 

VII,  7.    Yet  golden  wyre  was  not  so  yellow  thryse 

As  Florimells  fayre  heare  ]   That  is,  was  not  a 
third  part  so  yellow.    Upton. 
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For  he  in  counterfesaunce  did  excel!, 
And  all  the  wyles  of  wemens  wits  knew  passing  well. 

IX. 

Him  shaped  thus  she  deekt  in  garments  gay. 
Which  FlorimeU  had  left  behind  her  late ; 
That  whoso  then  her  saw,  would  surely  say 
It  was  herselfe  whom  it  diii  imitate, 
Or  fayrer  then  herselfe,  if  ought  algate 
Might  fayrer  be.    And  then  she  forth  her  brought 
Unto  her  sonne  that  lay  in  feeble  state  ; 
Who  seeing  her  gan  straight  upstart,  and  thought 

She  was  the  Lady  selfe  whom  he  so  long  had  sought. 


Tho,  fast  her  clipping  twixt  his  armes  twayne. 
Extremely  ioyed  in  so  happy  sight. 
And  soone  forgot  his  former  sickely  payne  : 
But  she,  the  more  to  seeme  such  as  she  hight 
Coyly  rebutted  his  embracement  light ; 
Yet  still,  with  gentle  countenaunce,  retain'd 
Enough  to  hold  a  foole  in  vaine  delight : 
Him  long  she  so  with  shadowes  entertain'd. 

As  her  creatresse  had  in  charge  to  her  ordaiu'd : 


Till  on  a  day,  as  he  disposed  was 

To  walke  the  woodes  with  that  his  idole  faire. 

Her  to  disport  and  idle  time  to  pas 

In  th'  open  freshnes  of  the  gentle  aire, 

A  Knight  that  way  there  chaunced  to  repaire ; 

Yet  Knight  he  was  not,  but  a  boastfull  swaine 

That  deedes  of  armes  had  ever  in  despaire. 

Proud  Braggadocchio,  that  in  vaunting  vaine 

His  glory  did  repose  and  credit  did  maintaine, 

XII. 

He,  seeing  with  that  Chorle  so  faire  a  wight 
Decked  with  many  a  costly  ornament, 
Much  merveiled  thereat,  as  well  he  might. 
And  thought  that  match  a  fowle  disparagement : 
His  bloody  speare  eftesoones  he  boldly  bent 
Against  the  silly  Clowne,  who  dead  through  feare 
Fell  streight  to  ground  in  great  astonisliment : 
"  Villein,"  sayd  he,  "  this  Lady  is  my  deare  ; 

Dy,  if  thou  it  gainesay :  I  wiU  away  her  beare." 

XITI. 

The  fearefuU  Chorle  durst  not  gainesay  nor  dooe. 
But  trembling  stood,  and  yifelded  him  the  pray ; 
Who,  finding  htle  leasure  her  to  wooe. 
On  Tromparts  steed  her  mounted  without  stay. 
And  without  reskew  led  her  quite  away. 
Proud  man  himselfe  then  Braggadochio  deem'd. 
And  next  to  none,  after  that  happy  day. 
Being  possessed  of  that  spoyle,  which  seem'd 

The  fairest  wight  on  ground   and  most  of  men 
esteem'd. 

xrv. 

But,  when  he  saw  himselfe  free  from  poursute, 
He  gan  make  gentle  purpose  to  his  Dame 
With  termes  of  love  and  lewdnesse  dissolute  ; 
For  he  could  well  his  glozing  speaches  frame 
To  such  vaine  uses  that  him  best  became  : 
But  she  thereto  would  lend  hut  hght  regard. 
As  seeming  sory  that  she  ever  came 
Into  his  powre,  that  used  her  so  hard 

To  reave  her  honor  which  she  more  then  life  prefard. 


xrv.  4.  - 


-  his  glozing  speaches'}  G!oze, 


ceive,  flatter,  lie.    ChuI!CH. 


Thus  as  they  two  of  kindnes  treated  long. 

There  them  by  chaunce  encountred  on  the  way 
An  armed  Knight  upon  a  courser  strong. 
Whose  trampling  feete  upon  the  hollow  lay 
Seemed  to  thunder,  and  did  nigh  affray 
That  Capons  corage  ;  yet  he  looked  grim. 
And  fayud  to  cheare  his  Lady  in  dismay, 
Who  seemd  for  feare  to  quake  in  every  lim. 

And  her  to  save  from  outrage  meekely  prayed  him. 


Fiercely  that  Straunger  forward  came  ;  and,  nigh 
Approching,  with  bold  words  and  bitter  tlireat 
Bad  that  same  Boaster,  as  he  mote  on  high. 
To  leave  to  him  that  Lady  for  excheat. 
Or  bide  him  batteill  without  further  treat. 
That  challenge  did  too  peremptory  seeme. 
And  fild  his  senses  mth  abashment  great ; 
Yet,  seeing  nigh  him  ieopardy  extreme. 

He  it  dissembled  well,  and  hght  seemd  to  esteeme  ; 


Saying,  "  Thou  foolish  Knight,  that  weenst  with 
words 
To  steale  away  that  I  with  blowes  have  wonne, 
And  brought  tlirough  points  of  many  perilous 

swords  ! 
But  if  thee  hst  to  see  thy  courser  ronne. 
Or  prove  thyselfe ;  this  sad  encounter  shonne. 
And  seeke  els  without  hazard  of  thy  hedd." 
At  those  prowd  words  that  other  Knight  begonne 
To  wex  exceeding  wroth,  and  him  aredd 

To  turne  his  steede  about,  or  sm'e  he  should  be  dedd. 


"Sith  then,"  said  Braggadochio,  "needes  thou  A\i;t 
Thy  dales  abridge,  through  proofe  of  puissaunce, 
Turne  we  our  steeds  ;  that  both  in  equall  tilt 
May  meete  againe,  and  each  take  happy  chaunce." 
This  said,  they  both  a  iurlongs  mountenainice 
Retu'd  their  steeds,  to  ronne  in  even  race  : 
But  Braggadochio  with  his  bloody  launce 
Once  having  hu'nd,  no  more  returnd  his  face, 

But  lefte  his  Love  to  losse,  and  fled  himselfe  apace. 


The  Knight,  him  seeing  flie,  had  no  regard 
Him  to  poursew,  but  to  the  Lady  rode ; 
And,  having  her  from  Trompart  lightly  reard. 
Upon  his  courser  sett  the  lovly  lode, 
And  with  her  fled  away  without  abode  : 
Well  weened  he,  that  fairest  FlorimeU 
It  was  with  him  in  company  he  yode. 
And  so  herselfe  did  alwaies  to  him  tell ; 

So  made  him  thinke  himselfe  in  heven  that  was  in 
hell. 


XV.  3.     An  armed  Knight]  Sir  Ferraugh.    Todd. 

XV.  4. the  hollow  lay]    A  lap  or  lea  of  land,  ab 

Anglo-Sax.  lep,  terra,  lea3,  campus  :  Skinner.     Upton. 

xvj.  3.     Bad  that  same  boaster,  as  he  mote  on  high, 

To  leave  to  him  &c.]  He  commanded  tliat  Bame 
toaster  (as  he  might  answer  it  to  his  peril)  in  high  terms, 
on  high,  i.  e.  7i!.(7/i?2/.     Upton. 

XVI.  4.  To  leave  to  him  that  Lady  for  excheat,]  As  an 
escheat ;  as  his  right,  who  was  lord  of  the  manor,  and  true 
owner  of  all  strayed  fair  ladies.     Upton. 

XVI.  5.  Or  bide  Mm  latteilt}    Or  iid  him  battle.    Uptom. 

xviii.  5. a /wr/on(7J  mountenaunce]   The  amount 

of  *»■  furlong's  distance  from  each  other.    Ch  orch 
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But  Florimell  herselfe  was  far  away, 
Driven  to  great  distresse  by  fortune  straunge, 
And  taught  the  carefuU  mariner  to  play, 
Sith  late  mischaunce  had  her  compeld  to  chaunge 
The  land  for  sea,  at  randon  there  to  raunge  : 
Yett  there  that  cruell  queene  avengeresse, 
Not  satisfyde  so  far  her  to  estraunge 
From  courtly  blis  and  wonted  happiuease. 

Did  heapeonher  new  wares  of  weary  wretchednesse. 


For,  being  fled  into  the  fishers  bote 
For  refuge  from  the  monsters  cruelty, 
Long  so  she  on  the  mighty  maine  did  flote. 
And  with  the  tide  drove  forward  earelesly ; 
For  th'  ayre  was  mUde  and  cleared  was  the  slue, 
And  all  his  windes  dan  Aeolus  did  keepe 
From  stirring  up  their  stormy  enmity. 
As  pittying  to  see  her  waUe  and  weepe ; 

But  all  the  while  the  fisher  did  secui-ely  sleepe. 


At  last  when  droneke  with  drowsinesse  he  woke. 
And  saw  his  drover  drive  along  the  streame. 
He  was  dismayd  ;  and  thrise  his  brest  he  stroke. 
For  marveill  of  that  accident  extreame  : 
But  when  he  saw  that  blazing  beauties  beame. 
Which  with  rare  hght  his  bote  did  beautifye, 
He  marveild  more,  and  thought  he  yet  did  dreame 
Not  well  awakte ;  or  that  some  extasye 

Assotted  had  his  sence,  or  dazed  was  his  eye. 


But,  when  her  well  avizing  hee  perceiv'd 
To  be  no  vision  nor  fantasticke  sight. 
Great  comfort  of  her  presence  he  conceiv'd, 
And  felt  in  his  old  corage  new  delight 
To  gin  awake,  and  stir  his  frosen  spright : 
Tho  rudely  askte  her,  how  she  thether  came  ? 
"  Ah  !  "  sayd  she,  "  father,  I  note  read  aright 
What  hard  misfortune  brought  me  to  this  same ; 

Yet  am  I  glad  that  here  I  now  in  safety  ame. 


"  But  thou,  good  man,  sith  far  in  sea  we  bee, 
And  the  great  waters  gin  apace  to  swell. 
That  now  no  more  we  can  the  mayn-land  see. 
Have  care,  I  pray,  to  guide  the  cock-bote  well, 
Least  worse  on  sea  then  us  on  laud  befell." 
Thereat  th'  old  man  did  nought  but  fondly  grin. 
And  saide,  hi?  boat  the  way  could  wisely  tell  : 
But  his  deceiptfuU  eyes  did  never  lin 

To  looke  on  her  faire  face  and  marke  her  snowy 
skin. 


The  sight  whereof  in  his  congealed  flesh 
Infixt  such  secrete  sting  of  greedy  lust. 
That  the  drie  withered  stocke  it  gan  refresh. 
And  kindled  heat,  that  soone  in  flame  forth  binist ; 
The  driest  wood  is  soonest  burnt  to  dust. 
Rudely  to  her  he  lept,  and  his  rough  hand. 
Where  ill  became  him,  rashly  would  have  thrust ; 
But  she  with  angry  scome  him  did  withstond. 

And  shamefully  reproved  for  his  rudenes  fond. 


XX.  6. that  cruell  queene  aveTigeresse,']    That  is, 

quean,  a  term  of  reproach.    Church. 
xsv.  9. fond.    Foolish,  indecent    Church. 


But  he,  that  never  good  nor  maners  knew. 
Her  sharpe  rebuke  full  litle  did  esteeme ; 
Hard  is  to  teach  an  old  horse  amble  trew  : 
The  inward  smoke,  that  did  before  but  steeme, 
Broke  into  open  fire  and  rage  extreme  ; 
And  now  he  strength  gan  adde  unto  his  will, 
Forcyng  to  doe  that  did  him  fowle  misseeme  : 
Beastly  he  threwe  her  downe,  ne  ear'd  to  spill 

Her  garments  gay  with  scales  of  fish,  tliat  all  did 
fill. 

xxvn. 

The  silly  Virgin  strove  him  to  withstand 
All  that  she  might,  and  him  in  vaine  revild  ; 
Shee  strugled  strongly  both  with  foote  and  hand 
To  save  her  honor  from  that  villaine  vilde. 
And  cride  to  heven,  from  humane  help  exild. 
0  !  ye  brave  Knights,  that  boast  this  Ladies  love. 
Where  be  ye  now,  when  she  is  nigh  defild 
Of  filthy  wretch  !  well  may  she  you  reprove 

Of  falsehood  or  of  sleuth,  when  most  it  may  be- 
hove ! 

xxvni. 

But  if  that  thou.  Sir  Satyran,  didst  weete, 
Or  thou.  Sir  Peridm-e,  her  sory  state. 
How  soone  would  yee  assemble  many  a  fleete. 
To  fetch  from  sea  that  ye  at  land  lost  late  ! 
Towres,  citties,  kingdomes,  ye  would  ruinate 
In  your  avengement  and  dispiteous  rage, 
Ne  ought  your  burning  fury  mote  abate  : 
But,  if  Sir  Calidore  could  it  presage, 

No  living  creature  could  his  cruelty  asswage. 


But,  sith  that  none  of  all  her  Knights  is  nye. 
See  how  the  heavens,  of  voluntary  grace 
And  soveraine  favor  towards  chastity. 
Doe  succor  send  to  her  distressed  cace  : 
So  much  High  God  doth  innocence  embrace  ! 
It  fortuned,  whilest  thus  she  stifly  strove. 
And  the  wide  sea  impdrtuned  long  space 
With  shrilling  shriekes,  Proteus  abrode  did  rove, 

Along  the  fomy  waves  driving  his  finny  drove. 

XXX.  ' 

Proteus  is  shepheard  of  the  seas  of  yore. 

And  hath  the  charge  of  Neptune's  mighty  heard ; 
An  aged  sire  with  head  all  frowy  hore. 
And  sprinckled  frost  upon  his  deawy  beard  : 
Who  when  those  pittifull  outcries  he  heard 
Through  all  the  seas  so  ruefully  resownd. 
His  charett  swifte  in  hast  he  thether  steard. 
Which  with  a  teeme  of  scaly  Phocas  bownd 

Was  drawne  upon    the    waves,  that  fomed  him 
arownd ; 

XXXI. 

And  comming  to  that  fishers  wandring  bote. 
That  went  at  will  withouteu  card  or  sayle. 
He  therein  saw  that  yrkesome  sight,  which  smote 
Deepe  indignation  and  compassion  frayle 
Into  his  hart  attonce  :  streight  did  he  hayle 
The  greedy  villein  from  his  hoped  pray. 
Of  which  he  now  did  very  little  fayle  ; 

xxTi.  7.  Forcyng  to  doe  &c.)  Using  force  and  violence 
to  do  that  which  misbecame  him.    Church. 

xxvii.  J.  The  silly  Virgin^  Perhaps  seely,  that  is,  harm- 
less, innocent.    Church. 

XXX.  3 all  frowy  hore,']    All  mossn  hoar.    Toon 
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And  witli  his  staffe,  that  drives  his  heard  astray. 
Him  bett  so  sore,  that  hfe  and  sence  did  much  dis- 
may. 

xxxll. 
The  whiles  the  pitteous  lady  up  did  ryse, 
Ruffled  and  fowly  raid  with  filthy  soyle. 
And  blubbred  face  with  teares  of  her  fau-e  eyes  ; 
Her  heart  nigh  broken  was  with  weai'y  toyle, 
To  save  herselfe  from  that  outrageous  spoyle  : 
But  when  she  looked  up,  to  weet  what  wight 
Had  her  from  so  infamous  fact  assoyld, 
For  shame,  but  more  for  feare  of  his  grim  sight, 
Downe  in  her  lap  she  hid  her  face,  and  lewdly 
shright. 

XXXJII. 

Herselfe  not  saved  yet  from  daunger  dredd 

She  thought,  but  chavmg'd  from  one  to  other 
Like  as  a  fearefull  partridge,  that  is  fledd  [feare : 
From  the  sharpe  hauke  which  her  attached  neare. 
And  fals  to  ground  to  seeke  for  succor  theare, 
Whereas  the  hungry  spaniells  she  does  spye 
With  greedy  iawes  her  ready  for  to  teare  : 
In  such  distresse  and  sad  perplexity 

Was  Florimell,  when  Proteus  she  did  see  her  by. 

XSXJV. 

But  he  endevored  with  speaches  milde 
Her  to  recomfort,  and  accourage  bold, 
Bidding  her  feare  no  more  her  foeman  vUde, 
Nor  doubt  himselfe ;  and  who  he  was  her  told : 
Yet  all  that  could  not  from  affright  her  hold, 
Ne  to  recomfort  her  at  all  prevayld  ; 
For  her  faint  hart  was  with  the  frosen  cold 
Benumbd  so  inly  that  her  wits  nigh  fayld. 

And  all  her  sences  with  abashment   quite  were 
quayld. 

sxxv. 

Her  up  betwixt  his  rugged  hands  he  reard. 
And  with  his  frory  hps  full  softly  kist, 
Whiles  the  cold  ysieldes  from  his  rough  beard 
Dropped  adowne  upon  her  yvory  brest : 
Yet  he  himselfe  so  busily  addrest. 
That  her  out  of  astonishment  he  wrought ; 
And,  out  of  that  same  fishers  filthy  nest 
Removing  her,  into  his  charet  brought. 

And  there  with  many  gentle  termes  her  faire  be- 
sought. 

XXXVJ. 

But  that  old  leachour,  which  with  bold  assault 
That  beautie  durst  presume  to  violate. 
He  cast  to  punish  for  his  hainous  fault : 
Then  tooke  he  him  yet  trembling  sith  of  late 
And  tyde  behind  his  charet,  to  aggrate 
The  Virgin  whom  he  had  abusde  so  sore  ; 
So  drag'd  him  through  the  waves  in  scornful  state. 
And  after  cast  him  up  upon  the  shore  ; 

But  Florimell  with  him  unto  his  bowre  he  bore. 

xxxvn. 

His  bowre  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  maiae. 

Under  a  mightie  rocke  gainst  which  doe  rave 
The  roring  billowes  in  their  proud  disdaine. 
That  with  the  angry  working  of  the  wave 
Therein  is  eaten  out  an  hoUow  cave,         [keene 
That  seemes  rough  masons  hand  with  engines 
Had  long  while  laboured  it  to  engrave  : 
There  was  his  wonne  ;  ne  hving  wight  was  scene 

Save  one  old  nymph,  hight  Panope,  to  keepe  it 
cleoue. 


XXXVfll. 

Thether  he  brought  the  sory  Florimell, 
And  entertauied  her  the  best  he  might, 
(And  Panope  her  eutertaind  eke  well,) 
As  an  immortaU  mote  a  mortall  wight. 
To  wiime  her  hking  unto  his  delight : 
With  flattering  wordes  he  sweetly  wooed  her. 
And  offered  faire  guiftes  t'  allure  her  sight ; 
But  she  both  offers  and  the  offerer 

Despysde,  and  all  the  fawning  of  the  flatterer. 


Dayly  he  tempted  her  with  this  or  that, 
And  never  suff'red  her  to  be  at  rest : 
But  evermore  she  him  refused  flat. 
And  all  liis  fained  kindnes  did  detest ; 
So  firmely  she  had  sealed  up  her  brest. 
Sometimes  he  boasted  that  a  god  he  hight ; 
But  she  a  mortall  creature  loved  best : 
Then  he  would  make  himselfe  a  mortall  wight ; 

But  then  she    said  she   lov'd  none  but  a  Faery 
Knight. 

XL. 

Then  like  a  Faery  Knight  himselfe  he  drest ; 
For  every  shape  on  him  he  could  endew  ; 
Then  hke  a  king  he  was  to  her  exprest. 
And  offred  kingdoms  unto  her  in  vew 
To  be  his  Leman  and  liis  Lady  trew  : 
But,  when  all  this  he  nothing  saw  prevaile. 
With  harder  meanes  he  cast  her  to  sub  dew. 
And  with  sharpe  threates  her  often  did  assayle  ; 

So  tliinkingfor  to  make  her  stubborne  coragc  quayle. 


To  dreadfull  shapes  he  did  himselfe  transforme  : 
Now  hke  a  gyaimt ;  now  like  to  a  feend  ; 
Then  hke  a  centaure  ;  then  lilie  to  a  storme 
Raging  within  the  waves  :  Thereby  he  weend 
Her  wiU  to  win  unto  his  wished  eend  : 
But  when  with  feare,  nor  favour,  nor  with  all 
He  els  could  doe,  he  saw  himselfe  esteemd, 
Downe  in  a  dongeon  deepe  he  let  her  fall, 

And  threatned  there  to  make  her  his  eternall  thrall. 


Eternall  tliraldome  was  to  her  more  liefe 
Then  losse  of  chastitie,  or  chaimge  of  love  : 
Dye  had  she  rather  in  tormenting  griefe 
Then  any  should  of  falsenesse  her  reprove, 
Or  loosenes,  that  she  Ughtly  did  remove. 
Most  vertuous  Virgin  !  glory  be  thy  meed. 
And  crowneof  heavenly  praysemth  sain  tes  above. 
Where  most  sweet  hymmes  of  this  thj'  famous 
deed  [exceed : 

Are  stiU  emongst  them  song,  that  far  my  rymes 


Fit  song  of  angels  caroled  to  bee  ! 

But  yet  whatso  my  feeble  Muse  can  frame, 
Shal  be  t'  advance  thy  goodly  chastitee, 
And  to  enroll  thy  memorable  name 
In  th'  heart  of  every  honourable  Dame, 
That  they  thy  vertuous  deedes  may  imitate. 
And  be  partakers  of  thy  endlesse  fame. 
Yt  yrkes  me  leave  thee  in  this  woftiU  state, 

To  tell  of  Satyrane  where  I  him  left  of  late  : 


XL.  2- endew  :]  Put  on.  Church. 

XLin.  8.  It  yrkes  me]  It  vexes  me  to  leave  tliee  thus  &a' 
Todd. 
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Who  having  ended  with  that  Squyre  of  Dames 
A  long  discourse  of  his  adventures  vayne, 
The  which  himselfe  then  Ladies  more  defames, 
And  finding  not  th'  hyena  to  be  slayne, 
With  that  same  Squyre  retourned  backe  againe 
To  his  first  way  :  And,  as  they  forward  went. 
They  spyde  a  Knight  fayre  pricking  on  the  playne, 
As  if  he  were  on  some  adventure  bent. 

And  in  his  port  appeared  manly  hardiment. 

XLV, 

Sir  Satyrane  him  towardes  did  addresse. 
To  weet  what  wight  he  was,  and  what  his  quest : 
And,  comming  nigh,  eftsooues  he  gan  to  gesse 
Both  by  the  burning  hart  which  on  his  brest 
He  hare,  and  by  the  colours  in  his  crest. 
That  Paridell  it  was  :  Tho  to  him  yode. 
And,  him  saluting  as  beseemed  best, 
Gan  first  inquire  of  tydinges  farre  abrode  ; 

And  afterwardes  on  what  adventure  now  he  rode. 


Who  thereto  answering  said  ;  "  The  tydinges  bad. 
Which  now  in  Faery  Court  all  men  doe  tell. 
Which  turned  hath  great  mirth  to  mourning  sad, 
Is  the  late  mine  of  proud  Marinell, 
And  suddein  parture  of  faire  Florimell 
To  find  him  forth  :  and  after  her  are  gone 
All  the  brave  Knightes,  that  doen  in  armes  excell, 
To  savegard  her  ywandred  all  alone  ; 

Emongst  the  rest  my  lott  (unworthy')  is  to  be  one." 

xLvir. 

"  Ah  !  gentle  Knight,"  said  then  Sir  Satyrane, 
"  Thy  labour  all  is  lost,  I  greatly  dread. 
That  hast  a  thanklesse  service  on  thee  ta'ne, 
And  offrest  sacrifice  unto  the  dead  : 
For  dead,  I  surely  doubt,  thou  maist  aread 
Henceforth  for  ever  Florimell  to  bee  ; 
That  all  the  noble  Knights  of  Maydenhead, 
Which  her  ador'd,  may  sore  repent  with  mee, 

And  all  fah-e  Ladies  may  for  ever  sory  bee."  • 

XLVTII. 

Which  wordes  when  Paridell  had  heard,  his  hew 
Gan  greatly  chaung,  and  seemd  dismaid  to  bee ; 
Then  sayd  ; "  Fayre  Sir,  how  may  I  weene  it  trew. 
That  ye  doe  tell  in  such  uncerteintee  t 
Or  speake  ye  of  report,  or  did  ye  see 
lust  cause  of  dread,  that  makes  ye  doubt  so  sore  ? 
For  perdie  elles  how  mote  it  ever  bee. 
That  ever  hand  should  dare  for  to  engore 

Her  noble  blood  !  The  hevens  such  crueltie  abhore.'' 

XLIX. 

"  These  eyes  did  see  that  they  will  ever  rew 
T'  have  scene,"  quoth  he, "  whenas  a  monstrous 
The  palfrey  whereon  she  did  travell  slew,  [beast 
And  of  his  bowels  made  his  bloody  feast ; 
Which  speaking  token  sheweth  at  the  least 
Her  certein  losse,  if  not  her  sure  decay  : 
Besides,  that  more  suspicion  encreast, 
I  found  hPT  golden  girdle  cast  astray, 

Distaynd  with  durt  and  blood,  as  relique  of  the 
pray." 

I. 

"  Ah  me  ! "  said  Paridell,  "  the  signes  be  sadd  ; 
And,  but  God  turne  the  same  to  good  soothsay, 

.  2.  And,  but]  Ad*1, except,  unless.  Church. 


That  Ladies  safetie  is  sore  to  be  dradd  : 
Yet  win  I  not  forsake  my  forward  way, 
Till  triall  doe  more  certeine  truth  bewray." 
"  Faire  Sir,"  quoth  he, "  well  may  it  you  succeed  1 
Ne  long  shall  Satyrane  behind  you  stay  ; 
But  to  the  rest,  which  in  this  quest  proceed. 
My  labour  adde,  and  be  partaker  of  their  speed." 

Lr. 

"  Ye  noble  Knights,"  said  then  the  Squyre  of  Dames, 
"  Well  may  yee  speede  in  so  praiseworthy  payne! 
But  sith  the  sunne  now  ginnes  to  slake  his  beames 
In  deawy  vapours  of  the  westeme  mayne. 
And  lose  the  teme  out  of  his  weary  wayne. 
Mote  not  mislike  you  also  to  abate 
Your  zealous  hast,  till  morrow  next  againe 
Both  light  of  heven  and  strength  of  men  relate : 

Which  if  ye  please,  to  yonder  Castle  turne  your 
gate." 

LII. 

That  counsell  pleased  well ;  so  all  yfere 
Forth  marched  to  a  Castle  them  before ; 
Where  soone  arriving  they  restrained  were 
Of  ready  entraunce,  which  ought  evermore 
To  errant  Knights  be  commune  :  Wondrous  sore 
Thereat  displeasd  they  were,  till  that  young  Squyre 
Gan  them  informe  the  cause  why  tliat  same  dore 
Was  shut  to  all  which  lodging  did  desyre  : 

The  which  to  let  you  weet  will  further  time  requyre. 


CANTO  IX. 

Malfaecco  will  no  straungc  Kniglits  host, 

For  peevish  gealosy : 
Paridell  Kiusts  with  Britomart; 

Both  shew  their  auncestry, 

r. 

Redoubted  Knights,  and  honorable  Dames, 
To  whom  I  levell  all  my  labours  end. 
Right  sore  I  feare  least  with  unworthy  blames 
This  odious  argument  my  rymes  should  sheud. 
Or  ought  your  goodly  patience  offend. 
Whiles  of  a  wanton  Lady  I  doe  write. 
Which  with  her  loose  incontinence  doth  blend 
The  shyning  glory  of  your  soveraine  light ; 

And   knighthood  fowle  defaced  by    a   faithlesse 
Knight. 

ir. 

But  never  let  th'  ensample  of  the  bad 
Offend  the  good  :  for  good,  by  paragone 
Of  eviU,  may  more  notably  be  rad  ;        [attone : 
As  white   seemes    fayrer  macht  with    blacke 
Ne  all  are  shamed  by  the  fault  of  one  : 
For  lo  !  in  heven,  whereas  all  goodnes  is 
Emongst  the  angels,  a  whole  legione 
Of  wicked  sprightes  did  fall  from  happy  Wis  ; 

What  wonder  then  if  one,  of  women  all,  did  mis  2 

iir. 
Then  listen,  Lordings,  if  ye  Kst  to  weet 
The  cause  why  Satyrane  and  Paridell 


LI-  8.  relate  :]  Bring  hack  apain.    TJfton. 

I.  9.  And  knighthood  foiiile  Sicl  That  is,  And  of  knight 
hood  foully  defaced  &c.    Church. 

n.  4.  with  blacke  attone :]  That  is,  together,  at 

once,  at  one.    Upton. 

n.  9.  dtdmis?"]  Err.    Church 
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Mote  not  be  entertaynd,  as  seemed  meet, 
Into  that  Castle,  as  that  Squyre  does  teU. 
"  Therem  a  cancred  crabbed  Carle  does  dwell, 
That  has  no  skill  of  court  nor  courtesie, 
Ne  cares  what  men  say  of  him  ill  or  well : 
For  all  his  dayes  he  drownes  in  privitie. 
Vet  has  full  large  to  Uve  and  spend  at  libertie. 

rv. 

"  But  all  his  m'nd  is  set  on  mucky  pelfe. 
To  hoord  up  heapes  of  evill-gotten  masse. 
For    which   he    others   wrongs,   and    wreckes 
Yet  is  he  lincked  to  a  lovely  Lasse,     [himselfe  : 
Whose  beauty  doth  her  bounty  far  surpasse  ; 
The  which  to  him  botii  far  unequall  yeares 
And  also  far  unlike  conditions  has  ; 
For  she  does  ioy  to  play  emongst  her  peares. 

And  to  be  free  from  hard  restraynt  and  gealous 
feares. 

T. 

'  But  he  is  old,  and  withered  hke  hay. 
Unfit  faire  Ladies  service  to  supply  ; 
The  privie  guilt  whereof  makes  him  alway 
Suspect  her  truth,  and  keepe  continuall  spy 
Upon  her  with  his  other  blincked  eye  ; 
Ne  suffreth  he  resort  of  living  wight 
Approch  to  her,  ne  keep  her  company,      [sight. 
But  in  close  bowre  her  mewes  from  all  mens 

Depriv'd  of  kindly  ioy  and  naturall  dehght. 

VI. 

"  Malbeeco  he,  and  HeUenore  she  hight  ; 
Unfitly  yokt  together  in  one  teeme. 
That  is  the  cause  why  never  any  Knight 
Is  sufired  here  to  enter,  but  he  seeme 
Such  as  no  doubt  of  him  he  need  misdeeme." 
Thereat  Sir  Satyrane  gan  smyle,  and  say  ; 
"  Extremely  mad  the  man  I  surely  deeme  [stay 
That  weenes,  with  watch  and  hard  restraynt  to 

A  womans  wUl  which  is  disposd  to  go  astray. 

vri. 

"  In  vaine  he  feares  that  which  he  cannot  shonne  : 
For  who  wotes  not,  that  womans  subtiltyes 
Can  guylen  Argus,  when  she  hst  misdonne  ! 
It  is  not  yron  bandes,  nor  hundred  eyes. 
Nor  brasen  walls,  nor  many  wakefull  spyes, 
That  can  withhold  her  wihull-wandrmg  feet ; 
But  fast  goodwill,  with  gentle  courtesyes. 
And  timely  service  to  her  pleasures  meet. 

May  her  perhaps  coutaine  that  else  would  algates 
fleet." 

vnr. 
■'  Then  is  he  not  more  mad,"  sayd  Paridell, 
"  That  hath  himselfe  unto  such  service  sold. 
In  dolefull  thraldome  all  his  dayes  to  dwell  ? 

m.  5.  Tlierein  &o.]  This  is  the  account  given  by  the 
Squire  of  Dames.    Chubch. 

,  Ibid. ■  a  cancred  crabbed  Carle  does  dwell,^  A  can- 
cred Carle  is  a  Northern  expression,  and  means  an  ill-na- 
tured old  man.    Todd. 

jT.  6.  her  hounty]  The  sense  is,  Whose  beauty  is 

greater  than  her  goodness.    Chuhch. 

y.  6.  . Us  other  blincked  eye  ,-]  That  is,  his  left  eye. 

Uprow. 

VI.  1.  Malbeeco  he,']  His  name  is  derived  trom  male  and 
eecco,  a  cuckold  or  wittal ;  becco  signifies  likewise  a  buck- 
goat.    Upton. 

y,_  4,  , but  he  seeme']  Unless  he  seeme.    Todd. 


For  sure  a  foole  I  doe  him  firmely  hold. 
That  loves  his  fetters,  though  they  were  of  gold. 
But  why  doe  wee  devise  of  others  iU, 
Whyles  thus  we  suffer  this  same  Dotard  old 
To  keepe  us  out  in  scorne,  of  his  owne  will. 
And  rather  do  not  ransack  all,  and  himselfe  kill !" 


"  Nay,  let  us  first,"  sayd  Satyrane,  "  entreat 
The  man  by  gentle  meanes,  to  let  us  in  ; 
And  afterwardes  affray  with  crueU  threat, 
Ere  that  we  to  efforce  it  doe  begin  : 
Then,  if  all  fayle,  we  will  by  force  it  win. 
And  eke  reward  the  wretch  for  his  mesprise, 
As  may  be  worthy  of  his  haynous  sin." 
That  counsel!  pleasd  :  Then  Paridell  did  rise. 

And  to  the  Castle-gate  approcht  in  quiet  wise  : 


Whereat  soft  knocking,  entrance  he  desyrd. 

The  good  man  seKe,  which  then  the  porter  playd, 
Him  answered,  that  all  were  now  retyrd 
Unto  their  rest,  and  all  the  keyes  eonvayd 
Unto  their  Maister  who  in  bed  was  layd. 
That  none  him  dnrst  awake  out  of  his  dreme  ; 
And  therefore  them  of  patience  gently  prayd. 
Then  ParideU  began  to  chaunge  his  theme. 

And  threatned  him   with  force   and  punishment 
extreme. 

XI. 

But  all  in  vaine  ;  for  nought  mote  him  relent : 
And  now  so  long  before  the  wicked  fast 
They  wayted,  that  the  night  was  forward  spent, 
And  the  fau-e  welkin  fowly  overcast 
Gan  blowen  up  a  bitter  stormy  blast. 
With  showre  and  hayle  so  horrible  and  dred, 
That  this  faire  many  were  compeld  at  last 
To  fly  for  succour  to  a  little  shed. 

The  which  beside  the  gate  for  swyne  was  ordered. 

XII. 

It  fortuned,  soone  after  they  were  gone. 

Another  Knight,  whom  tempest  thether  brought, 
Came  to  that  Castle,  and  with  earnest  mone. 
Like  as  the  rest,  late  entrance  deare  besought ; 
But,  like  so  as  the  rest,  he  prayd  for  nought ; 
For  flatly  he  of  entrance  was  refusd  : 
Sorely  thereat  he  was  displeasd,  and  thought 
How  to  avenge  himselfe  so  sore  abusd. 

And  evermore  the  Carle  of  courtesie  accusd. 


But,  to  avoyde  th'  intollerable  stowre. 

He  was  compeld  to  seeke  some  refuge  neare. 
And  to  that  shed,  to  shrowd  him  from  the  showre, 
He  came,  which  full  of  guests  he  found  whyleare. 
So  as  he  was  not  let  to  enter  there  : 
Whereat  he  gan  to  wex  exceeding  wroth. 


vm.  7.  Whi/les  thus  we  svffer  &c.]  The  construction  is 
Whyles  thus  we  suffer  this  same  old  Dotard,  of  his  ov.-rf 
will,  (i.  e.  having  his  own  will,)  to  keep  us  out  in  scorne,  ti. 
contempt  o/tis-    Chuhch. 

II.  7. this /aire  ma-ny]  Company.  Spenser  repeat- 
edly uses  many  in  this  sense.    Todd. 

XII.  4. laie  entrance  deare  besought!]    Earnestly, 

dearly,  desired  admittance ;  seeing  it  was  so  late  in  the 
night.    Chuhch. 

XH.  9.  And  evermore  the  Carle  of  courtesie  accusd.]  ino 
sense  must  be,  "  accused  him  of  discourtesy,  of  rudeness. 

JORTI.V. 
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And  swore  that  he  would  lodge  with  them  yfere 
Or  them  dislodg,  all  were  they  Uefe  or  loth  ; 
And  so  defyde  them  each,  and  so  defyde  them  both. 

xrv. 

Both  were  full  loth  to  leave  that  needfull  tent. 
And  both  full  loth  in  darkenesse  to  debate  ; 
Yet  both  full  liefe  him  lodging  to  hare  lent. 
And  both  full  liefe  his  boasting  to  abate : 
But  chiefely  Paridell  Ma  hart  did  grate 
To  heare  him  threaten  so  despightfuUy, 
As  if  he  did  a  dogge  in  kenell  rate 
That  durst  not  barke  ;  and  rather  had  he  dy 

Then,  when  he  was  defyde,  in  coward  comer  ly. 


Tho,  hastily  remounting  to  his  steed. 

He  forth  issew'd  ;  hke  as  a  boystrous  winde, 
Which  in  th'  earthes  hollow  caves  hath  long  ben 
And  shut  up  fast  within  her  prisons  blind,    [hid 
Makes  the  huge  element,  against  her  kinde, 
To  move  and  tremble  as  it  were  aghast, 
XJntill  that  it  an  issew  forth  may  finde  ; 
Then  forth  it  brealces,  and  with  his  furious  blast 

Confounds  both  land  and  seas,  and  skyes  doth  over- 
cast. 

XVI. 

Their  steel-hed  speares  they  strongly  coucht,  and 
Together  with  impetuous  rage  and  forse,     [met 
That  with  the  terrour  of  their  fierce  affret 
They  rudely  drove  to  ground  both  man  and  horse. 
That  each  awhile  lay  like  a  sencelesse  corse. 
But  Paridell  sore  bmsed  with  the  blow 
Could  not  arise,  the  counterchaunge  to  scorse ; 
Till  that  young  Squyre  him  reared  from  below ; 

Then  drew  he  his  bright  sword,  and  gan  about  him 
throw. 

XVII. 

But  Satyrane  forth  stepping  did  them  stay, 
And  with  faire  treaty  pacifide  their  yre : 
Then,  when  they  were  accoi'ded  from  the  fray. 
Against  that  Castles  Lord  they  gan  conspire. 
To  heape  on  him  dew  vengeauuce  for  his  hire. 
They  beene  agreed,  and  to  the  gates  they  goe 
To  bum  the  same  with  unquenchable  fire. 
And  that  uncurteous  Carle,  then'  commune  foe. 

To  doe  fowle  death  to  die,  or  ^v^ap  in  grievous  woe. 


Malbecco  seeing  them  resolvd  in  deed 

To  flame  the  gates,  and  hearing  them  to  call 
For  fire  in  earnest,  ran  with  fearfiill  speed. 
And,  to  them  calling  from  the  castle  wall, 
Besought  them  humbly  him  to  beare  withall. 
As  ignorant  of  servants  bad  abuse 
And  slacke  attendaunce  unto  straungers  call. 
The  Knights  were  witling  all  things  to  excuse. 

Though  nought  belev'd,  and  entraunce  late  did  not 
refuse. 

XIX. 

They  beene  ybrought  into  a  comely  bowre, 

AJid  servd  of  aU  things  that  mote  needfull  bee  ; 


XIII.  8  all  were  they  liefe  or  loth  ;]    That  is,  were 

they  willing  or  unwillinij,  glad  or  sorry.    Upton. 

XVI.  3. ilieir fierce  affret]  Rencounter,  hasty  meet- 
ing, &c.  Affrettarct  Ital.  To  hasten,  to  be  in  a  /ret  and 
haste.    Uptoh. 

XVI.  7.  Could  not  arise,  tite  counterchaunge  to  8corse,1 
Render  il  contracombio,  to  be  even  with  him,  to  give  him 
li^  for  like ;  /aire  un  contrechangg.    Upton. 


Yet  secretly  their  hoste  did  on  them  lowre. 
And  welcomde  more  for  feare  tl\en  charitee ; 
But  they  dissembled  what  they  did  not  see, 
And  welcomed  themselves.     Each  gan  undight 
Their  garments  wett,  and  weary  armour  free. 
To  dry  themselves  by  Vulcanes  flaming  light. 
And  eke  their  lately  bruzed  parts  to  bring  in  plight. 


And  eke  that  straunger  Knight  emongst  the  rest 
Was  for  like  need  enforst  to  disaray : 
Tho,  whenas  vailed  was  her  lofty  crest. 
Her  golden  locks,  that  were  in  tramells  gay 
XJpbounden,  did  themselves  adowne  display 
And  raught  imto  her  heeles  ;  like  sunny  beames, 
That  in  a  cloud  their  light  did  long  time  stay. 
Their  vapour  vaded,  shewe  their  golden  gleamea, 

And  through  the  azure  aire  shoote  forth  their  per- 
sant  streames. 

XXI. 

Shoe  also  dofte  her  heavy  haberieon. 

Which  the  faire  feature  of  her  limbs  did  hyde ; 
And  her  well-phglited  frock,  which  she  did  won 
To  tucke  about  her  short  when  she  did  ryde, 
Shee  low  let  fall,  that  flowd  from  her  lanck  sydo 
Downe  to  her  foot  with  carelesse  modestee. 
Then  of  them  all  she  plainly  was  espyde 
To  be  a  woman-wight,  unwist  to  bee. 

The  fairest  woman-wight  that  ever  eie  did  see 

XXII. 

Like  as  Bellona  (being  late  retumd 

From  slaughter  of  the  giaunts  conquered ;  [bumd 
Where  proud  Encelade,  whose  wide  nosethrils 
With  breathed  flames  like  to  a  furnace  redd. 
Transfixed  with  her  speare  downe  tombled  dedd 
From  top  of  Hemus  by  him  heaped  hye ;) 
Hath  loosd  her  helmet  from  her  lofty  hedd. 
And  her  Gorgonian  shield  gins  to  untye 

From  her  lefte  arme,  to  rest  in  glorious  victorye. 

xxiir. 

Which  whenas  they  beheld,  they  smitten  were 
With  great  amazement  of  so  wondrous  sight ; 
And  each  on  other,  and  they  all  on  her. 
Stood  gazing  ;  as  if  suddein  great  affright 
Had  them  surprizd :  At  last  avising  right 
Her  goodly  personage  and  glorious  hew. 
Which  they  so  much  mistooke,  they  tooke  delighf 
In  their  first  error,  and  yett  still  anew 

With  wonder  of  her  beauty  fed  their  hongry  vew 

xxxrv. 
Yet  n'ote  their  hongry  vew  be  satisfidc, 
But,  seeing,  still  the  more  desir'd  to  see. 
And  ever  firmely  fixed  did  abide 
In  contemplation  of  divinitee  : 
But  most  they  mervaUd  at  her  chevaJree 

XIX.  5.  But  &c.]  I  should  think  they  dissembled  whai 
they  did  see,  or  what  they  would  not  see.    Jortin. 

XX.  3.  Tho,  whenas  vailed]  It  should  be  either  vakd, 
or  when  avaled,  that  is,  pulled  off,  laid  down.    Church. 

XX.  8.  Their  MpoMr  vaded,]  So  all  the  editions,  ftuajre: 
"  The  vapour  raded."  That  is,  the  vapour  being  dispers'd. 
Church. 

XX.  9. their  persant  streames.'}  Fersant  is  pierc- 
ing :  and  is  so  used  by  Chaucer,  from  the  Fr.    Upton. 

XXI.  3 her  Mie!;-plighted  /rocli,^   Bier  \ve\l-/olded 

frock.    Todd. 

Ibid she  did  won]    She  used,  won  for  wont :  tho 

last  letter  is  dropt  for  the  rhyme's  sake.    Church. 
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And  noble  prowesse  which  they  had  approv'd. 
That  much  they  faynd  to  Imow  who  she  mote  be© ; 
Yet  none  of  all  them  her  thereof  amov'd  ; 
Yet  eyery  one  her  likte,  and  eyery  one  her  lov'd. 

XXV. 

And  Paridell,  though  partly  discontent 
With  his  late  fall  and  fowle  indignity. 
Yet  was  scone  wonne  his  maUce  to  relent. 
Through  gratious  regard  of  her  faire  eye. 
And  knightly  worth  which  he  too  late  did  try, 
Yet  tried  did  adore.     Supper  was  dight ; 
Then  tliey  MaJbecco  prayd  of  courtesy. 
That  of  Ws  Lady  they  might  have  the  sight 

And  company  at  meat,  to  doe  them  more  delight. 


But  he,  to  shifte  their  curious  request, 

Gan  causen  why  she  could  not  come  in  place  ; 
Her  erased  helth,  her  late  recourse  to  rest. 
And  humid  evening  ill  for  sicke  folkes  cace  : 
But  none  of  those  excuses  could  take  place  ; 
Ne  woiJd  they  eate,  till  she  in  presence  came  : 
Shee  came  in  presence  with  right  comely  grace, 
And  fairely  them  saluted,  as  became. 

And  shewd  herselfe  in  aU  a  gentle  courteous  Dame. 


They  sate  to  meat ;  and  Satyrane  his  chaunce 
Was  her  before,  and  Paridell  beside  ; 
But  he  himselfe  sate  looldng  stUl  askaunce 
Gainst  Britomart,  and  ever  closely  eide 
Sir  Satyrane,  that  glaunces  might  not  ghde  : 
But  Ms  blinde  eie,  that  sided  Paridell, 
All  his  demeasnure  from  his  sight  did  hide  : 
On  her  faire  face  so  did  he  feede  his  fill. 

And  sent  close  messages  of  love  to  her  at  will : 

xxvnr. 

And  ever  and  anone,  when  none  was  ware. 

With  speaking  lookes,  that  close  embassage  bore, 
He  rov'd  at  her,  and  told  Ms  secret  care ; 
For  aU  that  art  he  learned  had  of  yore : 
Ne  was  she  ignoraunt  of  that  leud  lore. 
But  in  his  eye  his  meaning  wisely  redd. 
And  with  the  hke  him  aunswerd  evermore  : 
Shee  sent  at  bim  one  fyrie  dart,  whose  hedd 

Empoisned  was  with  privy  lust  and  gealous  dredd. 

XXIX. 

He  from  that  deadly  throw  made  no  defence, 
But  to  the  wound  his  weake  heart  opened  wyde : 
The  wicked  engine  through  false  influence 
Past  through  his  eies,  and  secretly  did  glyde 
Into  his  heart,  which  it  did  sorely  gryde. 
But  nothing  new  to  him  was  that  same  pauie, 
Ne  paine  at  all ;  for  he  so  ofte  had  tryde 
The  powre  thereof,  and  lov'd  so  oft  in  vaine, 

Tliat  thing  of  course  he  counted,  love  to  entertaine. 

XXX. 

Thenceforth  to  her  he  sought  to  intimate 

His  inward  griefe,by  meanes  to  him  well  knowne : 
Now  Bacchus  fruit  out  of  the  silver  plate 
He  on  the  table  dasht,  as  overthrowne. 
Or  of  the  fruitfull  liquor  overflowne  ; 
And  by  the  dauncing  bubbles  did  divine, 

XXVI.  2. Ban  causen]    Began  to  assign  reasoi  s. 

CHoncH. 

XXVII.  3.  But  lie  liimselfe]    Malbecco.    Church. 


Or  therein  "write  to  lett  his  love  be  showne  ; 
Wliich  well  she  redd  out  of  the  learned  line : 
A  sacrament  prophane  in  mistery  of  wine. 

XXXI. 

And,  whenso  of  his  hand  the  pledge  she  raught. 
The  guilty  cup  she  fained  to  mistake. 
And  in  her  lap  did  shed  her  idle  draught. 
Shewing  desire  her  inward  flame  to  slake. 
By  such  close  signes  they  secret  way  did  make 
Unto  their  wils,  and  one  eies  watch  escape  : 
Two  eies  him  needeth,  for  to  watch  and  wake. 
Who  lovers  wUl  deceive.     Thus  was  the  ape. 

By  their  faire  handling,  put  into  Malbeccoes  cape. 

xxxn. 

Now,  when  of  meats  and  drinks  they  had  their  fill 
Purpose  was  moved  by  that  gentle  Dame 
Unto  those  Knights  adventurous,  to  tell 
Of  deeds  of  armes  which  unto  them  became. 
And  every  one  his  Kindred  and  his  Name. 
Then  Paridell,  in  whom  a  kindly  pride 
Of  gratious  speach  and  skill  his  words  to  frame 
Abounded,  being  glad  of  so  fitte  tide 

Him  to  commend  to  her,  thus  spake,  of  al  well 
eide: 

xxxni. 

"  Troy,  that  art  now  nought  but  an  idle  name. 
And  in  thine  ashes  buried  low  dost  lie, 
Though  whUome  far  much  greater  then  thy  fame, 
Before  that  angry  Gods  and  cruell  skie 
Upon  thee  heapt  a  direful  destinie  ; 
What  boots  it  boast  thy  glorious  descent. 
And  fetch  from  heven  thy  great  genealogie, 
Sith  all  thy  worthie  prayses  being  blent 

Their  ofspring  hath  embaste,  and  later  glory  shent ! 

XXXIV. 

"  Most  famous  Worthy  of  the  world,  by  whome 
That  warre  was  kindled  wliich  did  Troy  inflame, 
And  stately  towres  of  Ihon  wlulcJme 
Brought  unto  balefull  mine,  was  by  name 
Sir  Paris  far  renowmd  tlu'ough  noble  fame  ; 
Who,  through  great  prowesse  and  bold  hardi- 

nesse. 
From  Lacedaemon  fetcht  the  fayrest  Dame 
That  ever  Greece  did  boast,  or  Knight  possesse. 

Whom  Venus  to  him  gave  for  meed  of  worthinesse  ; 

XXXT. 

"  Fayre  Helene,  flowre  of  beautie  excellent. 
And  girlond  of  the  mighty  conquerours. 
That  madest  many  ladies  deare  lament 
The  heavie  losse  of  their  brave  paramours. 
Which  they  far  off  beheld  from  Trojan  toures, 
And  saw  the  fieldes  of  faire  Scamander  strowne 
With  carcases  of  noble  warrioures 
Whose  fruitlesse  hves  were  under  furrow  sowne. 

And  Xanthus  sandy  bankes  with  blood  all  over- 
flowne 1 

XXXVI. 

"From  him  my  linage  I  derive  aright, 

Who  long  before  the  ten  yeares  siege  of  Troy, 

Whiles  yet  on  Ida  he  a  shepeheard  hight. 

On  faire  Oenone  got  a  lovely  boy. 

Whom,  for  remembrance  of  her  passed  ioy, 

She,  of  his  father,  Parius  did  name  ; 

Who,  after  Greekes  did  Priams  realme  destroy, 

Gathred  tlie  Trojan  rehques  sav'd  from  flame, 

And,  with  them  sayling  thence,  to  th'  isle  of  Pares 
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"  That  was  by  him  cald  Paros,  which  before 
Hight  Nausa  ;  there  he  many  yeares  did  raine, 
And  built  Nausicle  by  the  Pontick  shore  ; 
The  which  he  dying  lefte  next  in  remains 
To  Paridas  his  sonne, 
From  whom  I  Paridell  by  kin  descend  : 
But,  for  faire  ladies  love  and  glories  gaine, 
My  native  soile  have  lefte,  my  dayes  to  spend 

In  seewing  deeds  of  armes,  my  lives  andlabors  end." 

xxxvnr. 

Whenas  the  noble  Britomart  heard  tell 
Of  Trojan  warres  and  Priams  citie  sackt, 
(The  ruefuU  story  of  Sir  Paridell,) 
She  was  empassiond  at  that  piteous  act. 
With  zelous  envy  of  Greekes  crueU  fact 
Against  that  Nation,  from  whose  race  of  old 
She  heard  that  she  was  lineally  extract : 
For  noble  Britons  sprong  from  Trojans  bold. 

And  Troynovant  was  bmlt  of  old  Troyes  ashes  cold. 


Then,  sighing  soft  awhile,  at  last  she  thus  : 
"  0  lamentable  fall  of  famous  towne, 
Which  raignd  so  many  yeares  victorious, 
And  of  all  Asie  bore  the  soveraine  crowne. 
In  one  sad  night  consumd  and  throwen  downe ! 
What  stony  hart,  that  heares  thy  haplesse  fate, 
Is  not  empierst  with  deepe  compassiowne. 
And  makes  ensample  of  mans  wretched  state, 

That  flom-es  so  fresh  at  morne,  and  fades  at  even- 
ing late  ! 

XL. 

«  Behold,  Sir,  how  yom-  pitifull  complaint 
Hath  fownd  another  partner  of  your  payne  : 
For  nothing  may  impresse  so  deare  constraint 
As  countries  cause,  and  commime  foes  disdayne. 
But,  if  it  should  not  grieve  you  backe  agayne 
To  tume  your  course,  T  would  to  heare  desyre 
What  to  Aeneas  fell ;  sith  that  men  sayne 
He  was  not  in  the  cities  wofuU  fyre 

Consum'd,  but  did  himselfe  to  safety  retyre." 

xLr. 

«  Anchyses  sonne  begott  of  Venus  fayre," 
Said  he,  "  out  of  the  flames  for  safegard  fled. 
And  with  a  remnant  did  to  sea  repayre  ; 
Where  he,  through  fatall  errour  long  was  led 
Full  many  yeares,  and  weetlesse  wandered 
From  shore  to  shore  emongst  the  Lybiek  sandes, 
Ere  rest  he  fownd  :  Much  there  he  suffered, 
And  many  perUles  past  in  forreme  landes. 

To  save  his   people  sad  from  victours  vengefull 
handes : 


"  At  last  in  Latium  he  did  arryve, 

Where  he  with  cruell  warre  was  entertaind 
Of  th'  inland  folke  which  sought  him  backe  to 
Till  he  with  old  Latinus  was  constraind    [drive. 
To  contract  wedlock,  so  the  fates  ordaiod ; 
Wedlocke  contract  in  blood,  and  eke  in  blood 
Accomplished ;  that  many  deare  complaind : 
The  rivall  slaine,  the  victour  (through  the  flood 

Escaped  hardly)  hardly  praisd  his  wedlock  good. 


xLi.  4. through  fatall  errour  long']    Through  long 

aanieringi  at  sea,  appointed  by  desiiny.    Church. 


"  Yet,  after  all,  he  victour  did  survive, 
And  with  Latinus  did  the  kingdom  part : 
But  after,  when  both  nations  gan  to  strive 
Into  their  names  the  title  to  convart. 
His  Sonne  liilus  did  from  thence  depart 
With  all  the  warhke  youth  of  Troians  bloud, 
And  in  Long  Alba  plast  his  throne  apart ; 
Where  faire  it  fiorished  and  long  time  stoud. 

Till  Romulus,  renewing  it,  to  Rome  removd." 


"  There ;  there,"  said  Britomart,  "  afresh  appeard 
The  glory  of  the  later  woi-ld  to  spring, 
And  Troy  againe  out  of  her  dust  was  reard 
To  sitt  in  second  seat  of  soveraine  king 
Of  all  the  world,  xmder  her  governing. 
But  a  third  kingdom  yet  is  to  arise 
Out  of  the  Troians  scattered  ofspri'ng. 
That,  in  all  glory  and  great  enterprise. 

Both  first  and  second  Troy  shall  dare  to  ecjualise. 


"  It  Troynovant  is  hight,  that  with  the  waves 
Of  wealthy  Thamis  washed  is  along. 
Upon  whose  stubborne  neck  (whereat  he  raves 
With  roring  rage,  and  sore  himselfe  does  throng, 
That  all  men  feare  to  tempt  his  billowes  strong,) 
She  fastned  hath  her  foot ;  which  stands  so  hy. 
That  it  a  wonder  of  the  world  is  song. 
In  forreine  landes  ;  and  all,  which  passen  by. 

Beholding  it  from  farre  doe  think  it  threates  the 
skye. 

XLVI. 

"  The  Troian  Brute  did  first  that  citie  fownd. 
And  Hygate  made  the  meare  thereof  by  West, 
And  Overt-gate  by  North  :  that  is  the  bownd 
Toward  the  land  ;  two  rivers  bownd  the  rest. 
So  huge  a  scope  at  first  him  seemed  best, 
To  be  the  compasse  of  his  kingdomes  seat : 
So  huge  a  mind  could  not  in  lesser  rest, 
Ne  in  small  meares  contauie  his  glory  great. 

That  Albion  had  conquered  first  by  waxlike  feat." 


"Ah  !  fairest  Lady  Knight,"  said  ParideU, 
"  Pardon  I  pray  my  heedlesse  oversight, 
Who  had  forgot  that  whylome  I  heard  tell 
From  aged  Mnemon ;  for  my  wits  beeue  hght. 
Indeed  he  said,  if  I  remember  right. 
That  of  the  antique  Trojan  stocke  there  grew 
Another  plant,  that  raught  to  wondrous  hight. 
And  far  abroad  his  mighty  braunches  threw 

Into  the  utmost  angle  of  the  world  he  knew. 

xLvin. 
"  For  that  same  Brute,  whom  much  he  did  advaunce 
In  all  his  speach,  was  Sylvius  his  sonne. 
Whom  having  slain  through  luckles  arrowea 

glaunce. 
He  fled  for  feare  of  that  he  had  misdonne. 
Or  els  for  shame,  so  fowle  reproch  to  shonne. 
And  with  him  ledd  to  sea  an  youthly  trayne ; 
Where  wearie  wandring  they  long  time  didwonne, 

XLVI.  2. the  meare  thereof]  The  limit  or  boun- 
dary.   AngloSax.  mspjle,  k  Gr.  /j^iiiu,  dimdo.    Uptom. 

xLvii.  4.  From  aged  Mnemon  ;]  Spenser  has  formed  this 
name  from  the  Greek;  meaning  by  it  a  remembrancer  or 
instructor.    Upton. 
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And  many  fortunes  prov'd  in  th'  ocean  mayne. 
And  great  adventures  found,  that  now  were  long 
to  sayne. 

"At  last  by  fatall  course  they  driven  were 
Into  an  Island  spatious  and  brode. 
The  furtliest  North  that  did  to  them  appeare : 
Which,  after  rest,  they,  seeldng  farre  abrode, 
Found  it  the  fittest  soyle  for  theu'  abode. 
Fruitful!  of  all  thinges  fitt  for  hving  foode, 
But  wholy  waste  and  void  of  peoples  trode. 
Save  an  huge  nation  of  the  geaunts  broode 

That  fed  on  Uving  flesh,  and  dronck  mens  vitall 
blood. 


'Whom  he,  through  wearie  wars  and  labours  long, 
Subdewd  with  losse  of  many  Britons  bold  : 
In  which  the  great  Goemagot  of  strong 
Corineus,  and  Coulin  of  Debon  old, 
Were  overthrowne  and  laide  on  th'  earth  full  cold, 
Wliioh  quaked  under  their  so  hideous  masse  : 
A  famous  history  to  bee  enrold 
In  everlasting  moniments  of  brasse. 

That  all  the  antique  Worthies  merits  far  did  passe. 


"  His  worke  great  Troynovant,  his  worke  is  eke 
Faire  Lincolne,  both  renowmed  far  away ; 
That  who  from  East  to  West  will  endlong  seeke, 
Caimot  two  fairer  cities  find  this  day, 
Except  Cleopolis  ;  so  heard  I  say 
Old  Mnemon  :  Therefore,  Sir,  I  greet  you  well 
Your  countrey  kin  ;  and  you  entyrely  pray 
Of  pardon  for  the  strife,  which  late  befell 

Betwixt  us  both  unknowne."     So  ended  ParideH. 


But  all  the  while,  that  he  these  speeches  spent. 
Upon  his  lips  hong  faire  Dame  Hellenore 
With  vigilant  regard  and  dew  attent, 
Fashioning  worldes  of  fancies  evermore 
In  her  fraile  witt,  that  now  her  quite  forlore : 
The  whiles  unwares  away  her  wondring  eye 
And  greedy  eares  her  weake  hart  from  her  bore : 
Which  he  perceiving,  ever  privily, 

In  speaking,  many  false  belgardes  at  her  let  fly. 


So  long  these  Knightes  discoursed  diversly 
Of  straunge  afiaires,  and  noble  hardiment. 
Which  they  had  past  with  mickle  ieopardy. 
That  now  the  humid  night  was  farforth  spent, 
And  hevenly  lampes  were  halfendeale  ybrent : 
Which  th'  old  man  seemg  wel,  who  too  long 

thought 
Every  discourse,  and  every  argument. 
Which  by  the  houres  he  measured,  besought 

Them  go  to  rest.     So  all  unto  their  bowres  were 
brought. 


xiix.  7.  But  wlioly  waste  &c.]  That  is,  uninhabited. 
Church. 

Lii.  9.  ielgardes]  Beautiful  looks.  Fr.  belles  re- 
gardes.    Uptow. 

till.  5 halfendeale]  Half,-  a  word  used  by  Chaucer 

Upion. 


CANTO  X. 

Paridell  rapeth  Hellenore; 

Malbecco  lier  pourKewea; 
FyDils  emongst  Satyres,  whence  witLbim 

To  turne  she  doth  refuse. 


The  morrow  next,  so  soone  as  Phoebus  lamp 
Bewrayed  had  the  world  with  early  light, 
And  fresh  Aurora  had  the  shady  damp 
Out  of  the  goodly  heven  amoved  quight, 
Faire  Britomart  and  that  same  Faery  Knight 
Uprose,  forth  on  their  iourney  for  to  wend : 
But  Paridell  complaynd,  that  his  late  fight 
With  Britomart  so  sore  did  him  offend. 

That  ryde  he  could  not  till  his  hurts  he  did  amend 


So  foorth  they  far'd ;  but  he  behind  them  stayd, 
Maulgre  his  host,  who  grudged  grivously 
To  house  a  guest  that  would  be  needes  obayd, 
And  of  his  owne  him  lefte  not  liberty : 
Might  wanting  measure  moveth  surquedry. 
Two  things  he  feared,  but  the  third  was  death  ; 
That  fiers  Youngmans  unruly  maystery  ; 
His  Money,  which  he  lov'd  as  living  breath ; 

And  his  faire  Wife,  whom  honest  long  he  kept 
uneath. 

nr. 

But  patience  perforce  ;  he  must  able 

What  fortune  and  his  fate  on  him  will  lay ; 
Fond  is  the  feare  that  findes  no  remedie. 
Yet  warily  he  watcheth  every  way. 
By  which  he  feareth  evill  happen  may; 
So  th'  eviU  thinkes  by  watching  to  prevent : 
Ne  doth  he  suffer  her,  nor  night  nor  day. 
Out  of  his  sight  herselfe  once  to  absent : 

So  doth  he  punish  her,  and  eke  himself  torment. 


But  Paridell  kept  better  watch  then  hee, 
A  fit  occasion  for  his  tm-ne  to  finde. 
False  Love !  why  do  men  say  thou  canst  not  see 
And  in  their  fooUsh  fancy  feigne  thee  bHnde, 
That  with  thy  charmes  the  sharpest  sight  does 

binde. 
And  to  thy  will  abuse  1    Thou  walkest  free. 
And  seest  every  secret  of  the  minde  ; 
Thou  seest  all,  yet  none  at  all  sees  thee : 

All  that  is  by  the  "working  of  thy  deitee. 


So  perfect  in  that  art  was  Paridell, 

That  he  Malbeccoes  halfen  eye  did  wyle  ; 
His  halfen  eye  he  wiled  wondrous  well, 
And  Hellenors  both  eyes  did  eke  beguyle, 
Both  eyes  and  hart  attonce,  during  the  whyle 
That  he  there  soioumed  his  woundes  to  heale  ; 
That  Cupid  selfe,  it  seeing,  close  did  smyle 
To  weet  how  he  her  love  away  did  steale, 

And  bad  that  none  their  ioyous  treason   shoul 
reveale, 

VI. 

The  learned  Lover  lost  no  time  nor  tyde 
That  least  avantage  mote  to  him  afford, 
Yet  bore  so  fau'e  a  sayle,  that  none  espyde 
His  secret  drift  till  he  her  layd  abord. 
Whenso  in  open  place  and  commime  bord 
He  fortim'd  her  to  meet,  with  commune  speach 
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lie  courted  her ;  yet  bayted  every  word. 
That  hia  ungentle  hoste  n'ote  him  appeaeh 
Of  vile  ungentlenesse  or  hospitages  breach. 

vn. 

But  when  apart  (if  ever  her  apart 

He  found)  then  his  false  engins  fast  he  plyde, 
And  all  the  sleights  unbosomd  in  his  hart : 
He  sigh'd,  he  sobd,  he  swownd,  he  perdy  dyde, 
And  cast  himselfe  on  ground  her  fast  besyde  : 
Tho,  when  againe  he  him  bethought  to  hve, 
He  wept,  and  wayld,  and  false  laments  belyde, 
Saying,  but  if  she  mercie  would  him  give. 

That  he  mote  algates  dye,  yet  did  his  death  forgive. 

viri. 

And  otherwhyles  with  amorous  delights 

And  pleasing  toyes  he  would  her  entertaine  ; 
Now  singmg  sweetly  to  surprize  her  sprights, 
Now  maldng  layes  of  love  and  lovers  paine, 
Bransles,  ballads,  vii-elayes,  and  verses  value ; 
Oft  purposes,  oft  riddles,  he  devysd. 
And  thousands  like  which  flowed  in  his  braine, 
With  which  he  fed  her  fancy,  and  entysd 

To  take  to  his  new  love,  and  leave  her  old  despysd. 


And  every  where  he  might  and  everie  while 
He  did  her  service  dewtifull,  and  sewd 
At  hand  with  humble  pride  and  pleasing  guile ; 
So  closely  yet,  that  none  but  she  it  vewd, 
Who  well  perceived  all,  and  aU  indewd. 
Thus  finely  did  he  his  false  nets  dispred, 
With  which  he  many  weake  harts  had  subdewd 
Of  yore,  and  many  had  yhke  misled : 

What  wonder  then  if  she  were  likewise  carried  ? 


No  fort  so  fensible,  no  wals  so  strong. 
But  that  continuall  battery  wiU  rive. 
Or  daily  siege,  through  dispurvayaunce  long 
And  lacke  of  reskewes,  will  to  parley  drive ; 
And  peece,  that  unto  parley  eare  wUl  give. 
Will  shortly  yield  itselfe,  and  vrill  be  made 
The  vassall  of  the  victors  wiU  bylive : 
That  stratagems  had  oftentimes  assayd 

This  crafty  paramoure,  and  now  it  plaine  display'd. 


For  through  his  traines  he  her  intrapped  hath. 
That  she  her  love  and  hart  hath  wholy  sold 
To  him  without  regard  of  gaine,  or  scath. 
Or  care  of  credite,  or  of  husband  old. 
Whom  she  hath  vow'd  to  dub  a  fayre  cucqn<51d. 
Nought  wants  but  time  and  place,  which  shortly 
Devized  hath,  and  to  her  Lover  told. 
It  pleased  well :  So  well  they  both  agree ; 

So  readie  rype  to  ill  ill  wemens  counsels  bee  ! 


Darke  was  the  evening,  fit  for  lovers  stealth. 
When  chaunst  Malbecco  busie  be  elsewhere, 
She  to  his  closet  went,  where  all  his  wealth 


VI.  9. or  hospitages  &reffcft.]    Or  breach  of  hospi- 

tality.  I  believe  hospitage  to  be  a  word  coined  by  Spenser. 
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Yin.  .1.   BraDBles,]   Brawls,  a  French  dance.    Todd. 

vin.  0.  0/t  purposes,]  That  is,  cross-purposes,  questions 
»nd  aUfWers.    Todd. 
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Lay  hid ;  thereof  she  countlesse  summes  did  reare, 
The  which  she  meant  away  with  her  to  beare ; 
The  rest  she  fyr'd,  for  sport  or  for  despight : 
As  Hellene,  when  she  saw  aloft  appeare 
The  Troiane  flames  and  reach  to  hevens  hight. 
Did  clap  her  hands,  and  ioyed  at  that  doleful  sight ; 

XIII. 

The  second  Hellene,  fayre  Dame  Hellenore, 
The  whiles  her  husband  ran  with  sory  haste 
To  quench  the  flames  which  she  had  tyn'd  before, 
Laught  at  his  foolish  labour  spent  in  waste. 
And  ran  into  her  Lovers  armes  right  fast ; 
Where  streight  embraced  she  to  him  did  cry 
And  call  alowd  for  helpe,  ere  helpe  were  past ; 
For  lo  !  that  Guest  did  beare  her  forcibly. 

And  meant  to  ravish  her,  that  rather  had  to  dy ! 


The  wretched  man  hearing  her  call  for  ayd. 
And  ready  seeing  him  with  her  to  fly. 
In  his  disquiet  mind  was  much  dismayd  : 
But  when  againe  he  backeward  cast  his  eye, 
And  saw  the  wicked  fire  so  furiously 
Consume  his  hart,  and  scorch  his  idoles  face, 
He  was  therewith  distressed  diversely, 
Ne  wist  he  how  to  tume,  nor  to  what  place : 

Was  never  wretched  man  in  such  a  wofull  cace. 


Ay  when  to  him  she  cryde,  to  her  he  tumd, 
And  left  the  fire ;  Love  Money  overcame : 
But,  when  he  marked  how  his  money  bumd, 
He  left  his  wife  ;  Money  did  Love  disclame : 
Both  was  he  loth  to  loose  his  loved  dame. 
And  loth  to  leave  hia  liefest  pelfe  behinde ; 
Yet,  sith  he  no'te  save  both,  he  sav'd  that  same 
Which  was  the  dearest  to  his  dounghill  minde. 

The  god  of  his  desire,  the  ioy  of  misers  blinde 


Thus  whilest  all  things  in  troublous  uprore  were 
And  all  men  busie  to  suppresse  the  flame. 
The  loving  couple  neede  no  reskew  feare. 
But  leasure  had  and  Uberty  to  frame 
Their  purpost  flight,  free  from  all  mens  reclame; 
And  Night,  the  patronesse  of  love-stealth  fayre, 
Gave  them  safe  conduct  tiU  to  end  they  came : 
So  beene  they  gone  yfere,  a  wanton  payre 

Of  lovers  loosely  knit,  where  list  them  to  repayre. 


Soone  as  the  cmeU  flames  yslaked  were, 
Malbecco,  seeing  how  his  losse  did  lye, 
Out  of  the  flames  which  he  had  quencht  whylere, 
Into  huge  waves  of  griefe  and  gealosye 
Full  deepe  emplonged  was,  and  drowned  nye 
Twixt  inward  doole  and  felonous  despight : 
He  rav'd,  he  wept,  he  stampt,  he  lowd  did  cry ; 
And  all  the  passions,  that  in  man  may  light. 

Did  him  attonce   oppresse,  and   vex  his  caytive 
spright. 

xvrii. 
Long  thus  he  chawd  the  cud  of  inward  griefe, 
And  did  consume  his  gall  with  anguish  sore  : 
Still  when  he  mused  on  his  late  mishiefe. 
Then  still  the  smart  thereof  increased  more, 
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And  seemd  more  grievous  then  it  was  before : 
At  last  when  sorrow  he  saw  booted  nought, 
Ne  griefe  might  not  his  Love  to  him  restore, 
He  gan  devise  how  lier  he  reskew  mought ; 
Ten  thousand  wayes  he  cast  in  his  confused  thought. 


At  last  resolving,  like  a  pilgrim  pore, 

To  search  her  forth  whereso  she  might  be  fond. 
And  bearing  with  him  treasui'e  in  close  store. 
The  rest  he  leaves  in  ground  :  So  takes  in  bond 
To  seeke  her  endlong  both  by  sea  and  lond. 
Long  he  her  sought,  he  sought  her  far  and  nere. 
And  every  where  that  he  mote  understond 
Of  Knights  and  Ladies  any  meetings  were  ; 

And  of  each  one  he  mett  he  tidings  did  mquere. 


But  all  in  vaine  ;  liis  woman  was  too  wise 
Ever  to  come  into  his  clouch  againe. 
And  hee  too  simple  ever  to  surprise 
The  iolly  Paridell,  for  all  his  paine. 
One  day,  as  he  forpassed  by  the  plaine 
With  weary  pace,  he  far  away  espide 
A  couple,  seeming  well  to  be  his  twaine. 
Which  hoved  close  under  a  forest  side, 

As  if  they  lay  in  wait,  or  els  themselves  did  hide. 

XXI, 

Well  weened  hee  that  those  the  same  mote  bee  ; 
And,  as  he  better  did  their  shape  avize. 
Him  seemed  more  their  maner  did  agree  ; 
For  th'  one  was  armed  all  in  warlike  wize. 
Whom  to  be  ParideU  he  did  devize  ; 
And  th'  other,  al  yclad  in  garments  light 
Discolourd  like  to  womanish  disguise, 
He  did  resemble  to  his  Lady  bright ; 

And  ever  his  faint  hart  much  earned  at  the  sight  : 


And  ever  faine  he  towards  them  would  goe. 
But  yet  durst  not  for  dread  approchen  nie, 
But  stood  aloofe,  unweeting  what  to  doe ; 
Till  that  prickt  forth  with  loves  extremity. 
That  is  the  father  of  fowle  g-ealosy. 
He  closely  nearer  crept  the  truth  to  weet : 
But,  as  he  nigher  drew,  he  easily 
Might  sceme  that  it  was  not  his  sweetest  Sv/eet, 

Ne  yet  her  Belamour,  die  partner  of  his  sheet : 

xxirr. 

But  it  was  scomefuU  Braggadochio, 

That  with  his  servant  Trompart  hoverd  there, 
Sith  late  he  fled  from  his  too  earnest  foe  : 
Whom  such  whenas  Malbecco  spyed  clere. 
He  turned  backe,  and  would  have  fled  arere  ; 
Till  Trompart,  ronning  hastely,  him  did  stay 
And  bad  before  his  soveraine  lord  appere  : 
That  was  him  loth,  yet  durst  he  not  gainesay. 

And  comming  him  before  low  louted  on  the  'ay. 


The  Boaster  at  him  sternely  bent  his  browe. 
As  if  he  could  have  kild  him  with  his  looke. 
That  to  the  ground  him  meekely  made  to  bowe, 
And  awfuU  terror  deepe  into  Iiim  strooke. 


XX.  8.   Which  hoved  close'}  That  is,  hovered.  Church. 
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That  every  member  of  his  body  quooke. 
Said  he,  '^  Thou  man  of  nought  !  what  doest  thou 
Unfitly  furnisht  with  thy  bag  and  booke,     [here 
Where  I  expected  one  with  shield  and  spere 
To   prove   some  deeds  of  armes  upon  an  equall 
pere  ? " 

XXV. 

The  wretched  man  at  his  imperious  speach 
Was  all  abasht,  and  low  prostrating  said  ; 
"  Good  Sir,  let  not  my  rudenes  be  no  breach 
Unto  your  patience,  ne  be  ill  ypaid  ; 
For  I  unwares  this  way  by  fortune  straid, 
A  silly  pilgrim  driven  to  distresse. 
That  seeke  a  Lady" — There  he  suddein  staid, 
And  did  the  rest  with  grievous  sighes  suppresse, 

While  teares  stood  in  his  eies,  few  drops  of  bittep- 


"  What  Lady  ?  "— «  Man,"  said  Trompart,  "  take 
good  hart. 
And  tell  thy  griefe,  if  any  hidden  lye  : 
Was  never  better  time  to  shew  thy  smart 
Then  now  that  noble  succor  is  thee  by. 
That  is  the  whole  worlds  commune  remedy.' ' 
That  chearful  word  his  weak  heart  much  did 

cheare. 
And  with  vaine  hope  his  spirits  faint  supply. 
That  bold  he  sayd  ;  "  0  most  redoubted  Pere, 
Vouchsafe  with  mild  regard  a  wretches  cace  to 
heare." 

xxvir. 
Then  sighing  sore,  "  It  is  not  long,"  saide  hee, 
"  Sith  I  enioyd  the  gentlest  Dame  alive  ; 
Of  whom  a  Knight,  (no  Knight  at  all  perdee. 
But  shame  of  all  that  doe  for  honor  strive,) 
By  treacherous  deceipt  did  me  deprive  ; 
Through  open  outrage  he  her  bore  away. 
And  with  fowle  force  unto  his  will  did  drive  ; 
Which  al  good    Knights,  that  armes   do  bear 
this  day. 
Are  bownd  for  to  revenge  and  punish  if  they  may. 

xxvrii. 

"  And  you,  most  noble  Lord,  that  can  and  dare 
Redresse  the  wrong  of  miserable  wight. 
Cannot  employ  your  most  victorious  speare 
In  better  quarrell  then  defence  of  right, 
And  for  a  Lady  gainst  a  faithlesse  Knight : 
So  shall  your  glory  be  advaunced  much. 
And  all  faire  Ladies  magnify  your  might. 
And  eke  myselfe,  albee  I  simple  such, 

Your  worthy  panic  shall  wel  reward  with  guerdon 
rich." 

xxrx. 

With  that  out  of  his  bouget  forth  he  drew 

Great  store  of  treasure,  therewith  him  to  tempt; 
But  ho  on  it  lookt  scornefully  askew. 
As  much  disdeigning  to  be  so  misdempt, 
Or  a  war-monger  to  be  basely  nempt ; 
And  sayd  ;  "Thy  offers  base  I  greatly  loth. 
And  eke  thy  words  uncourteous  and  unkempt : 
I  tread  in  dust  thee  and  thy  money  both  ; 

That,  were  it  not  for  shame" — So  turned  from  him 
wroth. 

XXX. 

But  Trompart,  that  his  Maistres  humor  knew 
In  lofty  looks  to  hide  an  humble  minde, 

XXIX.  1. out  of  his  houget]  Budget  or  pouch.    Fr. 
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Was  inly  tickled  with  that  golden  vew, 
And  in  his  eare  him  rownded  close  behinde  : 
Yet  stoupt  he  not,  but  lay  still  in  the  winde, 
Waiting  adyauntage  on  the  pray  to  sease  ; 
Till  Trompart,  lowly  to  the  grownd  inclinde, 
Besought  him  his  great  corage  to  appease. 
And  pardon  simple  man  that  rash  did  him  dis- 
please. 

xxxr. 

Big  looking  like  a  doughty  doucepere. 

At  last  he  thug  ;  "  Thou  clod  of  vilest  clay, 
I  pardon  yield,  and  with  thy  rudenes  beare  ; 
But  weete  henceforth,  that  all  that  golden  pray, 
And  all  that  els  the  vaine  world  vaunteu  may, 
I  loath  as  doung,  ne  deeme  my  dew  rewai'd  : 
Fame  is  my  meed,  and  glory  vertuous  pay  : 
But  minds  of  mortall  men  are  muehell  mard 

And  mov'd  amisse    with  massy  mucks  unmeet 
regard. 

xxxri. 

"  And  more  ;  I  graunt  to  thy  great  misery 

Gratious  respect ;  thy  vfiie  shall  backe  be  sent : 
And  that  vile  Knight,  whoever  that  he  bee. 
Which  hath  thy  Lady  reft  and  knighthood  shent. 
By  Sanglamort  my  sword,  whose  deadly  dent 
The  blood  hath  of  so  many  thousands  shedd, 
I  sweare  ere  long  shall  dearely  it  repent ; 
Ne  he  t\vixt  heven  and  earth  shall  hide  his  hedd, 

But  soone  he  shall  be  fownd,  and  shortly  doen  be 
dedd." 

XXXIII, 

The  foolish  man  thereat  woxe  wondrous  blith, 
As  if  the  word  so  spoken  were  halfe  donne. 
And  humbly  thanked  him  a  thousand  sith 
That  had  from  death  to  life  him  newly  wonne. 
Tho  forth  the  Boaster  marching  brave  begonne 
His  stolen  steed  to  thunder  furiously, 
As  if  he  heaven  and  hell  would  over-ronne. 
And  all  the  world  confound  with  cruelty  ; 

That  much  Malbecco  ioyed  in  his  iollity. 

xxxrv. 

Thug  long  they  three  together  travelled. 

Through  many  a  wood  and  many  an  uiicouth  way. 
To  seeke  his  wife  that  was  far  wandered  : 
But  those  two  sought  nought  but  the  present  pray, 
To  weete,  the  treasure  which  he  did  bewray, 
On  which  their  eies  and  harts  were  wholly  sett. 
With  pm-pose  how  they  might  it  best  betray  ; 
For,  sith  the  howre  that  iirst  he  did  them  lett 

The  same   behold,  therwith  their  keene   desires 
were  whett. 

XXXV. 

It  fortuned,  as  they  together  far'd. 

They  spide  where  Paridell  came  pricking  fast 
Upon  the  plaine,  the  which  himselfe  prepar'd 
To  giust  with  that  brave  straunger  Knight  a  cast. 
As  on  adventure  by  the  way  he  past : 
Alone  he  rode  without  his  paragone  ; 
For,  having  filcht  her  bells,  her  up  he  cast 


XXX.  4.  And  in  his  eare  him  rownded  close  behinde  ;] 
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To  the  wide  world,  and  lett  her  fly  alone  ; 
He  nould  be  clogd  :  So  had  he  served  many  one. 

xxxvi. 

The  gentle  Lady,  loose  at  randon  lefte,  [wide 

The  greene-wood  long  did  walke,  and  wander 
At  wilde  adventure,  Uke  a  forlome  wefte  ; 
Till  on  a  day  the  Satyres  her  espide 
Straying  alone  withouten  groome  or  guide  : 
Her  up  they  tooke,  and  with  them  home  her  ledd, 
With  them  as  housewife  ever  to  abide,    [bredd  ■, 
To  milk  their  gotes,  and  make  them  cheese  and 

And  every  one  as  commune  good  her  handeled : 

XXXVII. 

That  shortly  she  Malbecco  has  forgott, 
And  eke  Su"  Paridell  all  were  he  deare  ; 
Who  from  her  went  to  seeke  another  lott, 
And  now  by  fortune  was  arrived  here. 
Where  those  two  guilers  with  Malbecco  were, 
Soone  as  the  old  man  saw  Sir  Paridell, 
He  fainted,  and  was  almost  dead  with  feare, 
Ne  word  he  had  to  speake  his  griefe  to  tell. 

But  to  him  louted  low,  and  greeted  goodly  well ; 

XXXVIII. 

And,  after,  asked  him  for  Hellenore  : 
"  I  take  no  keepe  of  her,"  sayd  Paridell, 
"  She  wonneth  in  the  forrest  there  before." 
So  forth  he  rode  as  his  adventure  fell ; 
The  whiles  the  Boaster  from  his  loftie  sell 
Faynd  to  alight,  something  amisse  to  mend  ; 
But  the  fresh  Swayne  would  not  his  leasure  dwell. 
But  went  his  way  ;  whom  when  he  passed  kend, 

He  up  remounted  fight,  and  after  faind  to  wend. 


"  Perdy  nay,"  said  Malbecco,  "  shall  ye  not ; 
But  let  him  passe  as  hghtly  as  he  came : 
For  litle  good  of  him  is  to  be  got, 
And  mickle  perill  to  bee  put  to  shame. 
But  let  us  goe  to  seeke  my  dearest  Dame, 
Whom  he  hath  left  in  yonder  forest  wyld  : 
For  of  her  safety  in  great  doubt  I  ame, 
Least  salvage  beastes  her  person  have  despoyld  : 

Then  all  the  world  is  lost,  and  we  in  vaine  have 
toyld  ! " 

XL. 

They  all  agree,  and  forward  them  addresse  :  [well, 
"  Ah  !  but,"  said  crafty  Trompart,  "  weete  ye 
That  yonder  in  that  wastefuU  wildemesse 
Huge  monsters  haunt,  and  many  dangers  dwell ; 
Dragons,  and  minotaures,  and  feendes  of  hell, 
And  many  wilde  woodmen  which  robbe  and  rend 
All  travellers  ;  therefore  advise  ye  well, 
Before  ye  enterprise  tha,t  way  to  wend  : 

One  may  his  iourney  bring  too  soone  to  evill  end." 

XLI. 

Malbecco  stopt  in  great  astonishment. 
And,  with  pale  eyes  fast  fixed  on  the  rest, 
Their  counsell  crav'd  in  daunger  imminent. 
Said  Trompart ;  "  You,  that  are  the  most  opprest 
With  burdeiu  of  great  treasvire,  I  thinke  best 
Here  for  to  stay  in  safetie  beliynd  : 
My  Lord  and  I  will  search  the  wide  forest." 
That  counsell  pleased  not  Malbeccoes  mynd  ; 

For  he  was  much  afraid  himselfe  alone  to  fynd. 
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"  Then  is  it  best,"  said  he,  "  that  ye  doe  leave 
Your  treasure  here  in  some  security. 
Either  fast  closed  in  some  hollow  greare, 
Or  buried  in  the  ground  from  ieopardy, 
Till  we  returue  againe  in  safety : 
As  for  us  two,  least  doubt  of  us  ye  have, 
Hence  farre  away  we  will  blyndfolded  ly, 
Ne  privy  bee  unto  your  treasures  grave." 

It  pleased  ;  so  he  did :  Then  they  march  forward 
brave. 

XLIIJ. 

N'ow  when  amid  the  thickest  woodes  they  were. 
They  heard  a  noyse  of  many  bagpipes  shrill. 
And  shrieking  hububs  them  approching  nere, 
Which  all  the  forest  did  with  horrour  fill : 
That  dreadfull  soimd  the  Bosters  hart  did  thrill 
With  such  amazment,  that  in  hast  he  fledd, 
Ne  ever  looked  back  for  good  or  iU ; 
And  after  him  eke  feareluU  Trompart  spedd ; 

The  old  man  could  not  fly,  but  fell  to  groimd  half 
dedd: 

XLTV. 

Yet  afterwardes,  close  creeping  as  he  might, 
He  in  a  busli  did  hyde  his  fearefull  hedd. 
The  iolly  Satyres  fuU  of  fresh  deKght 
Came  dauncing  forth,  and  with  them  nimbly  ledd 
Faire  Helenore  with  girlonds  all  bespredd. 
Whom  their  May-lady  they  had  newly  made : 
She,  proude  of  that  new  honour  which  they  redd. 
And  of  their  lovely  fellowship  full  glade, 

Daunst  lively,  and  her  face  did  with  a  lawrell  shade. 

XLV. 

The  siUy  man  that  in  the  thickett  lay 

Saw  all  this  goodly  sport,  and  grieved  sore  ; 

Yet  durst  he  not  against  it  doe  or  say. 

But  did  his  hart  with  bitter  thoughts  engore, 

To  see  th'  unkindnes  of  his  Hehenore. 

All  day  they  daunced  with  great  lusty  hedd. 

And  with  their  homed  feet  the  greene  gras  wore ; 

The  whiles  their  gotes  upon  the  bronzes  fedd. 

Till  drouping  Phoebus  gan  to  hyde  his  golden  hedd. 


Tho  up  they  gan  their  mery  pypes  to  trusse. 
And  all  their  goodly  heardes  did  gather  rownd ; 
But  every  Satyre  first  did  give  a  busse 
To  HeUenore  ;  so  busses  did  abound. 
Now  gan  the  humid  vapour  shed  the  grownd 
With  perly  deaw,  and  th'  Earthes  gloomy  shade 
Did  dim  the  brightnesse  of  the  -nelkin  ro^vnd. 
That  every  bird  and  beast  awamed  made 

To  shrowd  themselves,  while  sleep  their  sences  did 
invade. 

XLVlr. 

Which  when  Malbecco  saw,  out  of  the  bush 
Upon  his  handes  and  feete  he  crept  fuU  light. 
And  hke  a  gote  emongst  the  gotes  did  rush ; 
That,  through  the  helpe  of  his  faire  homes  on 

tight,  .  .        .  .  ^ 

And  misty  dampe  of  misconceyving  night. 
And  eke  through  likenesse  of  his  gotish  beard. 
He  did  the  better  counterfeite  aright : 


xi.ti.  3    Either  fast  dosed  in  some  hollow  greave 

He  privy  He  unto  your  treasures  grave.J    ThPee 
ivcrde  are  not  the  Bame ;    the  former  means  a  groove. 


So  home  he  marcht  emongst  the  homed  heard, 
That  none  of  all  the  Satyres  him  espyde  or  heard. 

XLVIII. 

At  night,  when  all  they  went  to  sleepe,  he  vewd, 
Whereas  his  lovely  wife  emongst  them  lay. 
Embraced  of  a  Satyre  rough  and  rude, 
Who  all  the  night  did  mind  his  ioyous  play  : 
Nine  times  he  heard  him  come  aloft  ere  day. 
That  all  his  hai't  with  gealosy  did  swell ; 
But  yet  that  nights  ensample  did  bewi-ay 
That  not  for  nought  his  wife  them  lovd  so  well. 

When  one  so  oft  a  night  did  ring  his  matins  bell. 


So  closely  as  he  could  he  to  them  crept. 

When  wearie  of  their  sport  to  sleepe  they  fell, 
And  to  his  wife,  that  now  full  soundly  slept. 
He  whispered  in  her  eare,  and  did  her  tell. 
That  it  was  he  which  by  her  side  did  dwell ; 
And  therefore  prayd   her  wake  to  heare  him 
As  one  out  of  a  dreame  not  waked  well      [plaine. 
She  turnd  her,  and  returned  backe  againe  : 

Yet  her  for  to  awake  he  did  the  more  constraine. 


At  last  with  irkesom  trouble  she  abrayd ; 
And  then  perceiviug,  that  it  was  indeed 
Her  old  Malbecco,  which  did  her  upbrayd 
With  loosenesse  of  her  love  and  loathly  deed, 
She  was  astonisht  with  exceeding  dreed. 
And  would  have  wakt  the  Satyre  by  her  syde ; 
But  he  her  prayd,  for  mercy  or  for  meed. 
To  save  his  hfe,  ne  let  him  be  descryde. 

But  hearken  to  his  lore,  and  all  his  coimsell  hyde. 


Tho  gan  he  her  perswade  to  leave  that  lewd 
And  loathsom  life,  of  God  and  man  abhord. 
And  home  returne,  where  all  should  be  renewd 
With  perfect  peace  and  bandes  of  fresh  accord, 
And  she  receivd  againe  to  bed  and  bord. 
As  if  no  trespas  ever  had  beene  donne  : 
But  she  it  all  refused  at  one  word. 
And  by  no  meanes  would  to  his  will  be  wonne. 

But  chose  emongst  the  ioUy  Satyres  stiU  to  wonne 

LIT. 

He  wooed  her  till  day-spring  he  espyde  ; 

But  all  in  vaine  :  and  then  turnd  to  the  heard, 

Who  butted  him  with  homes  on  every  syde, 

Andtrodedownein  the  durt,  where  his  bore  beard 

Was  fowly  dight,  and  he  of  deatli  afeard. 

Early,  before  the  heavens  fairest  hght 

Out  of  the  mddy  East  was  fully  reard, 

The  heardes  out  of  their  foldes  were  loosed  quigh* 

And  he  emongst  the  rest  crept  forth  in  sory  pligh* 

Lilt. 

Si)  soone  as  he  the  prison-dore  did  pas, 

He  ran  as  fast  as  both  his  feet  could  beare. 
And  never  looked  who  behind  him  was, 
Ne  scarsely  who  before  :  hke  as  a  beare. 
That  creeping  close  amongst  the  hives  to  reare 
An  hony-combe,  the  wakefuU  dogs  espy, 
And  him  assayling  sore  his  carkas  teare, 
That  hardly  he  with  life  away  does  fly, 

Ne  stayes,  tiU  safe  himselfe  he  see  from  ieopardy. 

LTV. 

Ne  stayd  he,  till  he  came  unto  the  place 
Where  late  bis  treasure  he  entombed  had  ; 
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Where  when  ne  found  it  not,  (for  Trompart  bace 
Had  it  purloyned  for  his  Maister  bad,) 
With  extreme  fury  he  became  quite  mad. 
And  ran  away ;  ran  with  himselfe  away : 
That  who  so  straungely  had  liim  seene  bestadd, 
With  upstart  haire  and  staring  eyes  dismay, 
From  Limbo  la.ke  him  late  escaped  sure  would  say. 


High  over  hilles  and  over  dales  he  fledd. 

As  if  the  wind  him  on  his  winges  had  borne  ; 
N  e  banek  nor  bush  could  stay  him,  when  he  spedd 
His  nimble  feet,  as  treading  still  on  thorne  : 
Griefe,  and  Despight,  and  Gealosy,  and  Scorne, 
Did  all  the  way  him  follow  hard  behynd  ; 
And  he  himselfe  himselfe  loath'd  so  forlome. 
So  shamefully  forlome  of  womankynd  : 

That,  as  a  snake,  still  lurked  in  his  wounded  mynd. 


Still  fled  he  forward,  loolcing  backward  still ; 
Ne  stayd  liis  flight  nor  fearefull  agony 
Till  that  he  came  unto  a  rocky  hill 
Over  the  sea  suspended  dreadfully. 
That  living  creature  it  would  terrify 
To  looke  adowne,  or  upward  to  the  hight : 
From  thence  he  threw  himselfe  dispiteously. 
All  desperate  of  his  fore-damned  spright. 

That  seemd  no  help  for  him  was  left  in  living  siglit. 


But,  through  long   anguish  and  selfe-raurd'ring 
thought. 
He  was  so  wasted  and  forpined  quight. 
That  all  his  substance  was  consum'd  to  nought. 
And  nothing  left  but  like  an  aery  spright ; 
That  on  the  rockes  he  fell  so  flit  and  light. 
That  he  thereby  receiv'd  no  hurt  at  all ; 
But  chaunced  on  a  craggy  cliff  to  light ; 
Whence  he  with  crooked  clawes  so  long  did  crall. 

That  at  the  last  he  found  a,  cave  with  entrance 
small : 


Into  the  same  he  creepes,  and  thenceforth  there 
Resolv'd  to  build  his  balefull  mansion 
In  drery  darkenes  and  continuall  feare 
Of  that  rocks  fall,  which  ever  and  anon 
Threates  with  huge  mine  him  to  fall  upon. 
That  he  dare  never  sleepe,  but  that  one  eye 
Still  ope  he  Iceepes  for  that  occasion  ; 
Ne  ever  rests  he  in  tranquillity, 

The  roring  billowes  beat  his  bowre  so  boystrously. 


Ne  ever  is  he  wont  on  ought  to  feed 

But  todes  and  frogs,  his  pasture  poysonous, 

Which  in  his  cold  complexion  doe  breed 

A  filthy  blood,  or  humour  rancorous, 

Matter  of  doubt  and  dread  suspitious. 

That  doth  with  curelesse  care  consume  the  hart, 

Corrupts  the  stomacke  with  gall  vitious, 

Cross-cuts  the  liver  with  internall  smart. 

And  doth  transfixe  the  soule  with  deathes  etemall 
dart. 


Lrv.  3.  ffismay,']    For  dismay'd ;  a.  sacrifice  to 

the  rhyme.    Todd. 
iy.9.  ThaW]    That  thought    Chi'rch. 


Yet  can  he  never  dye,  but  dying  lives, 

And  doth  himselfe  with  sorrow  new  sustaine. 
That  death  and  life  attonce  unto  him  gives, 
And  painefull  pleasure  turnes  to  pleasing  paine. 
There  dwels  he  ever,  miserable  swaine, 
HatefuU  both  to  himselfe  and  every  wight ; 
Where  he,  through  privy  griefe  and  horrour  vaine, 
Is  woxen  so  deform'd,  that  he  has  quight 

Forgot  he  was  a  man,  and  Gelosy  is  hight. 


CANTO  XI. 


Britomiirt  chaceth  Oll/pUant; 

Kindcs  Sdudamour  distrept : 
AK8aye?the  Il'iuse  of  Busyrane. 

Wtiere  Loves  apoyics  aie  expre(>t. 


O  HATEFULL  hellish  Snake  !  what  Furie  furst 
Brought  thee  from  balefull  house  of  Proserpine, 
Where  in  her  bosome  she  thee  long  had  nurst. 
And  fostred  up  with  bitter  milke  of  tine  ; 
Fowle  Gealosy !  that  tumest  love  divine 
To  ioylesse  dread,  and  mak'st  the  loving  hart 
With  hatefull  thoughts  to  languish  and  to  pine, 
And  feed  itselfe  with  selfe-consuming  smart, 

Of  all  the  passions  in  the  mind  thou  vilest  art ! 


0  let  him  far  be  banished  away. 
And  in  his  stead  let  Love  for  ever  dwell ! 
Sweete  Love,  that  doth  his  golden  wmgs  embay 
In  blessed  nectar  and  pure  Pleasures  well, 
Untroubled  of  vile  feare  or  bitter  fell. 
And  ye,  faire  Ladies,  that  yom-  kingdomes  make 
In  th'  harts  of  men,  them  goveme  wisely  well, 
And  of  faire  Britomart  ensample  take. 

That  was  as  trew  in  love  as  turtle  to  her  make. 


Who  with  Sir  Satyrane,  as  earst  ye  red. 

Forth  ryding  from  Malbeccoes  hostlesse  hous. 
Far  ofi'  aspyde  a  young  man,  the  which  fled 
From  an  huge  Geaunt,  that  with  hideous 
And  hatefull  outrage  long  him  cliaced  thus ; 
It  was  that  Ollyphant,  the  brother  deare 
Of  that  Argante  vile  and  vitious,         [whylere ; 
From  whom  the   Squyre  of  Dames  was  reft 

This  all  as  bad  as  she,  and  worse,  if  worse  ought 


For  as  the  sister  did  in  feminine 

And  filthy  lust  exceede  all  womankinde ; 
So  he  surpassed  his  sex  masculine. 
In  beastly  use,  all  that  I  ever  finde : 
Whom  when  as  Britomart  beheld  behinde 
The  fearefull  Boy  so  greedily  poursew. 
She  was  emmoved  in  her  noble  minde 
T'  employ  her  puissaunce  to  his  reskew. 

And  pricked  fiercely  forward  where  she  did  himvew. 


n.  6. or  onier  fell.]  Anglo  Sax.  «  Felle,paH  anger, 

melancholinesse,"  Somner.    Upton. 

II-  9.  as  turtle  to  her  make]  A.  S.  '*  maca,  a  com  ■ 

panion,  a  consort,  a  mate,"  Somner.    UpTOir. 

ni.  2. hostlesse]  Tnhogpitable.    Chi'bch. 
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Ne  was  Sir  Satyrane  her  far  behinde. 

But  with  like  fiercenesse  did  ensew  the  chace : 
Whom  when  the  Gyaunt  saw,  he  soone  resinde 
His  former  suit,  and  from  them  fled  apace : 
They  after  both,  and  boldly  bad  him  bace. 
And  each  did  strive  the  otiier  to  outgoe ; 
But  he  them  both  outran  a  wondi'ous  space. 
For  he  was  long,  and  swift  as  any  roe, 

And  now  made  better  speed  t'  escape  his  feared  foe. 


[t  was  not  Satyrane,  whom  he  did  feare. 
But  Britomart  the  flowre  of  chastity  ; 
For  he  the  powre  of  chaste  hands  might  not  beare. 
But  alwayes  did  tlieir  dread  encounter  fly : 
And  now  so  fast  his  feet  he  did  apply. 
That  he  has  gotten  to  a  forrest  neare, 
Where  he  is  slu'owded  in  seom-ity. 
The  wood  they  enter,  and  search  everie  where  ; 

They  searched  diversely  ;  so  both  divided  were. 


Fayre  Britomart  so  long  him  followed. 

That  she  at  last  came  to  a  fountaine  slieare. 
By  which  there  lay  a  Knight  all  wallowed 
Upon  the  grassy  ground,  and  by  him  neare 
His  haberieon,  his  helmet,  and  his  speare : 
A  little  off,  his  shield  was  rudely  throwne. 
On  which  the  Winged  Boy  in  colours  cleare 
Depeincted  was,  full  easie  to  be  knowne. 

And  he  thereby,  wherever  it  in  field  was  showne. 


His  face  upon  the  grownd  did  groveling  ly, 
As  if  he  had  beene  slombring  in  the  shade  ; 
That  the  brave  Mayd  would  not  for  courtesy 
Out  of  his  quiet  slomber  him  abrade. 
Nor  seeme  too  suddeinly  him  to  invade : 
Still  as  she  stood,  she  heard  with  grievous  throb 
Him  grone,  as  if  his  hart  were  peeces  made, 
And  with  most  painefull  pangs  to  sigh  and  sob. 

That  pitty  did  the  Virgins  hart  of  patience  rob. 


At  last  forth  breaking  into  bitter  plaintes 

He  sayd ;  "  0  soverayne  Lord,  that  sit'st  on  hye 

And  raingst  in  blis  emongst  thy  blessed  saintes, 

How  suffrest  thou  such  shamefull  cruelty 

So  long  unwi-eaked  of  thine  enimy ! 

Or  hast  thou.  Lord,  of  good  mens  cause  no  heed  ? 

Or  doth  thy  iustice  sleepe  and  sUent  ly  ? 

What  booteth  then  the  good  and  righteous  deed. 

If  goodnesse  find  no  grace,  nor  rigliteousnesse  no 
meed ! 


"  If  good  find  grace,  and  rightpousnes  reward. 
Why  then  is  Amoret  in  caytive  band, 
Sith  that  more  bounteous  creature  never  far'd 
On  foot  upon  the  face  of  living  land  ! 
Or  if  that  hevenly  iustice  may  withstand 
The  wrongfull  outrage  of  unrighteous  men, 
Why  then  is  Busirane  with  wicked  hand 
Suffred,  these  seven  monethes  day,  in  secret  den 

My  Lady  and  my  Love  so  cruelly  to  pen ! 


"  My  Lady  and  my  Love  is  cruelly  pend 
In  dolefuU  darkenes  from  the  vew  of  day, 
Whilest  deadly  torments  doe  her  chast  brest  rend. 
And  the  sharpe  Steele  doth  rive  her  hart  in  tway, 
All  for  she  Scudamore  will  not  denay. 
Yet  thou,  vile  man,  vile  Scudamore,  art  sound, 
Ne  canst  her  ayde,  ne  canst  her  foe  dismay  ; 
Unworthy  wretch  to  ti'ead  upon  the  ground. 

For  whom  so  faire  a  Lady  feeles  so  sore  a  wound." 


There  an  nuge  heape  of  singulfes  did  oppresse 
His  strugling  soule,  and  swelling  throbs  empeach 
His  foltring  toimg  with  pangs  of  drerinesse. 
Choking  the  remnant  of  his  plaintife  speach. 
As  if  his  dayes  were  come  to  their  last  reach. 
Which  when  she  heard,  and  saw  the  ghastly  fit 
Threatning  into  his  life  to  make  a  breach. 
Both  with  great  ruth  and  terrour  she  was  smit, 

Fearing  least  from  her  cage  the  wearie  soule  would 
flit. 

xiri. 

Tho,  stoupiiig  downe,  she  him  amoved  light ; 
Who,  therewith  somewhat  starting,  up  gan  looke 
And  seeing  him  behind  a  stranger  Knight, 
Whereas  no  living  creature  he  mistooke. 
With  great  indignaunce  he  that  sight  forsooke. 
And,  downe  againe  himselfe  disdainefuily 
Abiecting,  th'  earth  with  his  faire  forhead  strooke 
Which  the  bold  Virgin  seeing,  gan  apply 

Fit  medcine  to  his  griefe,  ajid  spake  thus  courtesly 


"  Ah  !  gentle  Knight,  whose  deepe-conceived  griefe 
Well  seemes  t'  exceede  the  powre  of  patience. 
Yet,  if  that  hevenly  grace  some  good  reUefe 
You  send,  submit  you  to  High  Providence ; 
And  ever,  in  your  noble  hart,  prepense. 
That  all  the  sorrow  m  the  world  is  lesse 
Then  vertues  might  and  values  confidence : 
For  who  nill  bide  the  bm'den  of  distresse. 

Must  not  here  thinke  to  live ;  for  Ufe  is  wretched 


"  Therefore,  faire  Sir,  doe  comfort  to  you  take, 
And  freely  read  what  wicked  felon  so 
Hath  outrag'd  you,  and  thrald  yom-  gentle  Make 
Perhaps  this  hand  may  help  to  ease  your  woe, 
And  wreake  your  sorrow  on  your  cruell  foe ; 
At  least  it  faire  endevour  will  apply." 
Those  feeling  words  so  neare  the  quicke  did  goe, 
That  up  his  head  he  reared  easily ; 

And,  leaning  on  his  elbowe,  these  few  words  lett  fly : 


"  What  boots  it  plaine  that  cannot  be  redrest. 
And  sow  vaine  sorrow  in  a  fruitlesse  eare ; 
Sith  powre  of  hand,  nor  skill  of  learned  brest, 
Ne  worldly  price,  cannot  redeeme  my  Deare 
Out  of  her  thraldome  and  continuall  feare ! 
For  he,  the  tyrant,  which  her  hath  in  ward 


•  singulfes]   Sobs  or  sighs.    Lat.  sinyuUui. 


V.  5. and  boldly  had  him  bace,]    Alluding  to  the 

known  sport,  called  prison-base,    Upton. 


XTI,  1. 

Todd. 

xrv.  5.  prepense]   This  -word  prepense  is  an  old 

English  verb  for  to  consider.    Todd. 

XIV.  7. a»d  values  con/fd^nce;]    Vn'"e  is  put  for 

valour,     Spenser  sometimes  spells  it  valew.    Upton. 
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By  strong  eneliauntmeuts  and  blacke  magicke 

leare, 
Hath  in  a  dungeon  deepe  her  close  emtard, 
And  many  dreadfull feends  hath  pointed  to  her  gard. 

XVd, 

"  Tliere  he  tormenteth  her  most  terribly. 

And  day  and  night  afflicts  with  mortall  paine, 
Because  to  yield  him  love  she  doth  deny, 
Once  to  me  yold,  not  to  be  yolde  againe  : 
But  yet  by  torture  he  would  her  constraine 
Love  to  conceive  in  her  disdainful!  brest ; 
Till  so  she  doe,  she  must  in  doole  reraaine, 
Ne  may  by  Uving  meanes  be  thence  relest : 

What  boots  it  then  to  plaine  that  cannot  be  re- 
drest ! " 

xvnl. 

With  this  sad  hersall  of  his  heavy  stresse 
The  warlike  Damzell  was  empasssiond  sore, 
And  sayd  ;  "  Sir  Knight,  your  cause  is  nothing 
Then  is  your  sorrow  certes,  if  not  more ;   [lesse 
For  nothing  so  much  pitty  doth  implore 
As  gentle  Ladyes  helplesse  misery : 
But  yet,  if  please  ye  listen  to  my  lore, 
I  will,  with  proofe  of  last  extremity, 

Dehver  her  fro  thence,  or  with  her  for  you  dy.'' 


"  Ah  !  gentlest  Knight  alive,"  sayd  Scudamore, 
"  What  huge  heroicke  magnanimity 
Dwells  in  thy  bounteous  brest?  what  couldst 

thou  more, 
If  shee  were  thine,  and  thou  as  now  am  I  ? 
0  spare  thy  happy  dales,  and  them  apply 
To  better  boot ;  but  let  me  die  that  ought ; 
More  is  more  losse  ;  one  is  enough  to  dy  !  " 
"  Life  is  not  lost,"  said  she,  "  for  which  is  bought 

Endlesse  reuowm  ;  that,  more  then  death,  is  to  be 
sought." 

XX. 

Thus  she  at  length  persuaded  him  to  rise. 
And  with  her  wend  to  see  what  new  successe 
Mote  him  befall  upon  new  enterprise  : 
His  armes,  which  he  had  vowed  to  disprofesse. 
She  gathered  up  and  did  about  him  dresse. 
And  hib  forwandred  steed  unto  him  gott : 
So  forth  they  both  yfere  make  their  progresse. 
And  march,not  past  the  mountenaunce  of  a  shott, 

riU  they  arriv'd  whereas  their  purpose  they  did 
plott. 

xxr. 

There  they  dismounting  drew  their  weapons  bold. 
And  stoutly  came  unto  the  Castle  gate. 
Whereas  no  gate  they  found  them  to  withhold. 
Nor  ward  to  waite  at  morne  and  evening  late ; 
But  in  the  porch,  that  did  them  sore  amate, 
A  flaming  fire  ymixt  with  smouldry  smoke 
And  stinking  sulphure,  that  with  griesly  hate 


xviir.  1.  hersall  of  his  heavy  stresse]    RehearsaJ, 

relation,  of  his  duire^j.    Church. 

XX  5.   dresse,]     Orders    dispose,    Fr.    dresser. 

Church. 

XX.  8.  not  past    the  mountenaunce  of  a  shoit.'] 

That  is,  not  further  than  cue  may  shoot  an  arrow  out  of  a 
bow.    Church. 

xxr.  4. ward]    The  Porter.    Church. 

XXI.  5. amate,]  Conquer  or  daunt ;  prohahly  from 

the  Spanish  malare,  to  kill,  in  which  sense  the  Italian 
mattare  is  also  used.  Tood. 


And  dreadfull  hon-or  did  all  enti'aunce  choke, 
Enforced  them  their  forward  footing  to  revoke. 


Greatly  thereat  was  Britomart  dismayd, 

Ne  in  that  stownd  wist  how  herselfe  to  beare  ; 
For  daunger  vaine  it  wei-e  to  have  assayd 
That  crueU  element,  which  all  things  feare, 
Ne  none  can  suffer  to  approachen  neare  : 
And,  turning  backe  to  Scudamoar,  thus  sayd ; 
■**  What  monstrous  enmity  provoke  we  heare  ? 
Foolhardy  as  th'  Earthes  children,  the  which 

Batteill  against  the  gods,  so  we  a  god  invade,  [made 


"  Daunger  without  discretion  to  attempt. 

Inglorious,  beast-like,  is  :  therefore.  Sir  Knight, 
Aread  what  course  of  you  is  safest  dempt. 
And  how  we  with  our  foe  may  come  to  fight." 
"  This  is,"  quoth  he,  "  the  dolorous  despight, 
Which  earst  to  you  1  playnd  :  for  neither  may 
This  fire  be  quencht  by  any  witt  or  might, 
Ne  yet  by  any  meanes  remov'd  away ; 

So  mighty  be  th'  enchauntments  which  the  same 
do  stay. 

XXIV. 

"  What  is  there  ells  but  cease  tliese  fruitlesse  paines, 
And  leave  me  to  my  former  languishing  I 
Faire  Amorett  must  dwell  in  wicked  chaines. 
And  Scudamore  here  die  with  sorrowing  !  " 
"  Perdy  not  so,"   saide  shee ;    "  for   shameful 
Yt  were  t'  abandon  noble  chevisaunce,      [thuig 
For  shewe  of  perill,  without  venturing : 
Rather,  let  try  extremities  of  chamice 

Then  enterprised  praise  for  dread  to  disavaunce." 


Therewith,  resolv'd  to  prove  her  utmost  might. 
Her  ample  shield  she  threw  before  her  face, 
And  her  swords  point  directing  forward  right 
Assayld  the  flame  ;  the  which  eftesoones  gave 
And  did  itsehe  divide  with  equal]  space,   [place, 
That  through  she  passed  ;  as  a  thonder-bolt 
Perceth  the  yielding  ayre,  and  doth  displace 
The  soring  clouds  into  sad  showres  ymolt ; 

So  to  her  yold  the  flames,  and  did  their  force  revolt. 

XXVf. 

Whom  whenas  Scudaraour  saw  past  the  fire 
Safe  and  untoucht,  he  hkewise  gan  assay 
With  greedy  will  and  envious  desire, 
And  bad  the  stubbome  flames  to  yield  him  way: 
But  oruell  Mulciber  would  not  obay 
His  threatfull  pride,  but  did  the  more  augment 
His  mighty  rage,  and  with  imperious  sway 
Him  forst,  maulgre  his  fercenes,  to  relent. 

And  backe  retire  all  scorcht  and  pitifully  brent. 

xxvrr. 
With  huge  impatience  he  inly  swelt. 

More  for  great  sorrow  that  he  could  not  pas 
Then  for  the  burning  torment  which  he  felt ; 
That  with  fell  woodnes  he  efiierced  was, 
And  wilfully  him  throwing  on  the  gras 


xxir.  9.  • a  god]  Mulciber,  the  god  of  fire.  Cetkch. 

XXV.  9. yold]    Yielded,  gave  way.   Chuboh. 

Ibid. revolt.]  Boll  back.  Lat.  revolvere ,-  or  rather 

according  to  the  Italian,  rivoltare,  did  change,  alter, 
abate  their  force.   Upton, 
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Did  beat  and  bounse  his  head  and  brest  full  sore : 
The  whiles  the  Championesse  now  entred  has 
The  utmost  rowme,  and  past  the  foremost  dore ; 

The  utmost  rowme  abounding  with  all  precious 
store : 

xxvrn. 

For,  round  about,  the  walls  yclothed  were 
With  goodly  arras  of  great  maiesty, 
Woven  with  gold  and  silte  so  close  and  nere 
That  the  rich  metall  lurked  privily. 
As  faining  to  be  hidd  from  envious  eye  ; 
Yet  here,  and  there,  and  every  where,  unwares 
It  shewd  itselfe  and  shone  unwillingly ; 
Like  to'  a  discolourd  snake,  whose  hidden  snares 

Tlirough  the  greene  gras  his  long  bright  burnisht 
back  declares. 


And  in  those  tapets  weren  fashioned 
Many  faire  pom-traicts,  and  many  a  faire  feate  ; 
And  aU  of  love,  and  al  of  lusty-hed. 
As  seemed  by  their  semblaunt,  did  entreat : 
And  eke  all  Cupids  warres  they  did  repeate, 
And  cruell  battailes,  which  he  whilome  fought 
Gainst  aU  the  gods  to  make  his  empire  great ; 
Besides  the  huge  massdcres,  which  he  wrought 

On  mighty  kings  and  kesars  into  thraldome  brought. 


Tlierein  was  writt  how  often  thondruig  love 
Had  felt  the  point  of  his  hart-percing  dart, 
And,  leaving  heavens  kingdome,  here  did  rove 
In  straunge  disguize,  to  slake  his  scalding  smart; 
Now,  hke  a  ram,  faire  Helle  to  pervart. 
Now,  like  a  buU,  Europa  to  withdraw  : 
Ah,  how  the  fearefull.  Ladies  tender  hart 
Did  Uvely  seeme  to  tremble,  when  she  saw 

The  huge  seas  under  her  t'  obay  her  servaunts  law  ! 

XXXT. 

Soone  after  that,  into  a  golden  showre 

Himselfe  he  chaung'd,  faire  Danae  to  vew  ; 
And  through  the  roofe  of  her  strong  braseu  towre 
Did  raine  into  her  lap  an  hony  dew  ; 
■     The  whiles  her  foolisli  garde,  that  litleknew 
Of  such  deceipt,  kept  th'  yron  dore  fast  bard. 
And  watcht  that  none  should  enter  nor  issew  ; 
Vaine  was  the  watch,  and  bootlesse  all  the  ward, 

Whenas  the  god  to  golden  hew  himselfe  transfard. 

XJLXII. 

Then  was  he  tumd  into  a  snowy  swan, 
To  win  faire  Leda  to  his  lovely  trade  : 
0  wondrous  skiU,  and  sweet  wit  of  the  man. 
That  her  in  daffadillies  sleeping  made 
From  scorching  heat  her  daintie  limbes  to  shade  ! 
Whiles  the  proud  bird,  ruffing  his  fethers  wyde 
And  brushing  his  faire  brest,  did  her  invade. 
She  slept  ;  yet  twixt  her  eieUds  closely  spyde 

How  towards  her  he  rusht,  and  smiled  at  his  pryde. 

XXXIIT. 

Then  shewd  it  how  the  Thebane  Semelee, 
Deceivd  of  gealous  luno,  did  require 
To  see  him  in  his  soverayne  maiestee 
Armd  with  his  thunderbolts  and  lightning  iire, 
Whens  dearely  she  with  death  bought  her  desire. 
But  faire  Alcmena  better  match  did  make, 
loying  his  love  in  likenes  more  entire  : 
Three  nights  in'one  they  say  that  for  her  sake 

Ue  then  did  put,  her  pleasm-es  lenger  to  partake. 


XXXIV. 

Twice  was  he  seene  in  soaring  eagles  shape. 
And  with  wide  winges  to  beat  the  buxome  ayre : 
Once,  when  he  with  Asterie  did  scape  ; 
Againe,  whenas  the  Trojane  boy  so  fayre 
He  suatcht  from  Ida  hill,  and  with  him  bare  : 
Woudi'ous  delight  it  was  there  to  behould 
How  the  rude  shepheards  after  him  did  stare, 
Tremblmg  through  feare  least  down  he  fallen 
should. 

And  often  to  him  calling  to  take  surer  hould. 

XXXV. 

In  Satyres  shape  Antiopa  he  snatcht ; 
And  hke  a  fire,  when  he  Aegin'  assayd  : 
A  shepeheard,  when  Mnemosyne  he  catcht ; 
And  hke  a  serpent  to  the  Thracian  mayd.  [playd, 
Whyles  thus  on  earth  great  love  these  pageaunts 
The  Winged  Boy  did  thrust  into  his  throne, 
And,  scoffing,  thus  unto  his  mother  sayd  ; 
"  Lo  I  now  the  hevens  obey  to  me  alone. 

And  take  me  for  their  love,  whiles  love  to  earth  is 
gone." 

XXXVI. 

And  thou,  faire  Phoebus,  in  thy  colours  bright 
Wast  there  enwoven,  and  the  sad  distresse 
In  which  that  Boy  thee  plonged,  for  despight 
That  thou  bewray'dst  his  mothers  wantounesse. 
When  she  with  Mars  was  meynt  in  ioyfulnesse  : 
Forthy  he  thrild  thee  with  a  leaden  dart 
To  love  fair  Daphne,  which  thee  loved  lesse  ; 
Lesse  she  thee  lov'd  than  was  thy  iust  desart. 

Yet  was  thy  love  her  death,  and  her  death  was  thy 
smart. 

XXXVII. 

So  lovedst  thou  the  lusty  Hyacinct ; 

So  lovedst  tliou  the  faire  Coronis  deare  : 
Yet  both  are  of  thy  haplesse  hand  extinct ; 
Yet  both  in  flowres  doe  live,  and  love  thee  beare 
The  one  a  paunce,  the  other  a  sweete-breare  : 
For  griefe  whereof,  ye  mote  have  hvely  seene 
The  god  himselfe  rending  his  golden  heare. 
And  breaking  quite  his  garlond  ever  greene. 

With  other  signes  of  sorrow  and  impatient  teene, 

XXXVIII. 

Both  for  those  two,  and  for  his  owne  deare  sonne. 
The  Sonne  of  Climene,  he  did  repent ; 
Who,  bold  to  guide  the  chare,  of  the  Simne, 
Himselfe  in  thousand  peeces  fondly  rent. 
And  all  the  world  with  flashing  fier  brent ; 
So  like,  that  all  the  walles  did  seeme  to  flame. 
Yet  cruell  Cupid,  not  herewith  content, 
Forst  him  eftsoones  to  follow  other  game. 

And  love  a  shepheards  daughter  for  his  dearest 
dame. 


He  loved  Isse  for  his  dearest  dame. 

And  for  her  sake  her  cattell  fedd  awhile. 
And  for  her  sake  a  cowheard  vile  became  ■• 
The  servant  of  Admetus,  cowheard  vile. 
Whiles  that  from  heaven  he  suffered  exile. 
Long  were  to  teU  his  other  lovely  fitt ; 


XXXV.  4.  And  like  a  serpent  to  the  Thracian  mayd.']  And 
he  waa  like  a  serpent  when  he  appeared  to,  when  he  made 
love  to,  &c.  The  passage  is  elliptical,  as  many  passages  in 
Spenser  are.    Upton- 

xxxvn.  1. the  lusty  Hyacinct ;]    X,usty  is  looely 

Church, 
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Now,  like  a  lyon  Iiimting  after  spoile  ; 
Now,  like  a  hag  ;  now,  Uke  a  faulcon  flit : 
All  which  ill  that  faire  arras  was  most  lively  writ. 


Next  unto  him  was  Neptime  pictured. 

In  his  divine  resemblance  wondrous  lyke  : 
His  face  was  rugged,  and  his  hoarie  hed 
Dropped  with  brackish  deaw ;  histhreeforktpyke 
He   steamly  shooke,  and  therewith  fierce  did 
The  raging  billowes,  that  on  every  syde  [stryke 
They  trembling  stood,  and  made  a  long  broad 

dyke. 
That  his  swift  charet  might  have  passage  wyde 

Which  foure  great  hippodames  did  draw  in  teme- 
wise  tyde. 


His  seahorses  did  seeme  to  snort  amayne, 

And  from  their  nosethrilles  blow  the  bryuie 

streame, 
That  made  the  sparckling  waves  to  smoke  agayne 
And  flame  ivith  gold  ;  but  the  white  fomy  creame 
Did  shine  with  silver,  and  shoot  forth  his  beame : 
The  god  himselfe  did  pensive  seeme  and  sad. 
And  hong  adowne  his  head  as  he  did  dreame  ; 
For  privy  love  his  brest  empierced  had, 

Ne  ought  but  deare  Bisaltis  ay  could  make  him  glad. 


He  loved  eke  Iphimedia  deare. 

And  Aeolus  faire  daughter,  Ame  hight. 
For  whom  he  turnd  himselfe  into  a  steare. 
And  fedd  on  fodder  to  beguile  her  sight. 
Also,  to  win  Deucalions  daughter  briglit. 
He  turnd  himselfe  into  a  dolphin  fayre  ; 
And,  Uke  a  winged  horse,  he  tooke  his  flight 
To  snaky-locke  Medusa  to  repayre, 

in  whom  he  got  faire  Pegasus  that  flitteth  in  Iho 
ayre. 


•  ext  Saturne  was,  (but  who  would  ever  weeue 
That  suUein  Saturne  ever  weend  to  love  ? 
Yet  love  is  suUein,  and  Saturnlike  seene. 
As  he  did  for  Erigone  it  prove,) 
That  to  a  centaure  did  himselfe  transmove. 
So  proov'd  it  eke  that  gratious  god  of  wine. 
When,  for  to  compasse  Philliras  hard  love. 
He  turnd  himselfe  into  a  fruitful!  vine. 

And  into  her  faire  bosome  made  his  grapes  decline. 


Long  were  to  tell  the  amoro<is  assayes, 

Aid  gentle  pangues,  with  which  he  maked  meeke 
The  mightie  Mara,  to  learne  his  wanton  playes  ; 
How  oft  for  Venus,  and  how  often  eek 
For  many  other  nymphes,  he  sore  did  shreek ; 
"With  womanish  teares,  and  with  unwarlike 
Privily  moystening  his  horrid  cheeke :  [smarts. 
There  was  he  painted  full  of  bm-ning  dartes, 

And  many  wide  woundes  launched  through  his  inner 
jiartes. 


XL.  9.  hippodames]  Sea-horses,  which  the  poet 

should  rather  have  written  hippotames,  from  the  derivation 
ol  tlieir  name,  /ir^of  and  •sroTa.fMi-     Tonn. 

si-iii.  6. gratious']  By  gracious  perhaps  he  means 

hanilsoiiie.  The  French,  if  I  mistake  not,  use  the  word 
gracieux  so.    Jortin. 


Ne  did  he  spare  (so  cruell  was  the  Elfe) 

His  owne  deare  mother,  (ah !  why  should  he  so !) 
Ne  did  he  spare  sometime  to  pricke  himselfe. 
That  he  might  taste  the  sweet  consuming  woe. 
Which  he  had  wrought  to  many  others  moe. 
But,  to  declare  the  mournful!  tragedyes 
And  spoiles  wherewith  he  all  the  ground  did  strow, 
More  eath  to  number  with  how  many  eyes 

High  heven  beholdes  sad  lovers  nightly  theeveryes. 


Kings,  queenes,  lords,  ladies,  knights,  and  damsels 
gent. 
Were  heap'd  together  with  the  vulgar  sort. 
And  mingled  with  the  raskall  rablement. 
Without  respect  of  person  or  of  port, 
To  shew  Dan  Cupids  powre  and  great  eff6rt : 
And  round  about  a  border  was  entrayld 
Of  broken  bowes  and  arrowes  shivered  short ; 
And  a  long  bloody  river  through  them  rayld, 

So  Uvely,  and  so  hke,  that  living  aence  it  fay  id. 

xLvir. 

And  at  the  upper  end  of  that  faire  rowme 
There  was  an  altar  built  of  pretious  stoue 
Of  passing  valew  and  of  great  renowme. 
On  which  there  stood  an  image  all  alone 
Of  massy  gold,  which  with  his  owne  light  shone ; 
And  winges  it  had  with  sondry  colours  dight. 
More  sondry  colours  then  the  proud  pavone 
Bearea  in  his  boasted  fan,  or  Iris  bright. 

When  her  discolourd  bow  she  spreds  through  heven 
bright. 

XLVIII. 

Blyndfold  he  was  ;  and  in  his  cruell  fist 
A  mortall  bow  and  arrowes  keene  did  hold, 
Witii  which  he  shot  at  randon  when  him  list, 
Some  headed  with  sad  lead,  some  with  pure  gold  ; 
(Ah !  man, beware  how  thou  those  dartes  behold!) 
A  wounded  dragon  under  him  did  ly, 
Whose  hideous  tayle  his  lefte  foot  did  enfold. 
And  with  a  shaft  was  shot  through  either  eye. 

That  no  man  forth  might  draw,  ne  no  man  remedye. 


And  underneath  his  feet  was  written  thus. 
Unto  the  Victor  of  the  gods  this  bee  : 
And  all  the  people  in  that  ample  hous 
Did  to  that  image  bowe  their  humble  knee. 
And  oft  committed  fowle  idolatree. 
That  wondrous  sight  faire  Britomart  amazd, 
Ne  seeing  could  her  wonder  satisfie, 
But  ever  more  and  more  upon  it  gazd, 

The  whiles  the  passing  brightues  her  fraile'senecs 
dazd. 


Tho,  as  she  backward  cast  her  busie  eye. 
To  search  each  secrete  of  that  goodly  sted. 
Over  the  dore  thus  written  she  did  spye. 
Bee  hold;  She  oft  and  oft  it  over- red, 


xLvi.  4. port,]  Port  is  carriage,  aspect.  Fr.  port. 

T.  Warton. 

XLVI.  6 entrayld]  Wrought  as  in  knot-work,  inter- 
mingled,  Ital.  intralciato.   Fr.  entrelassi.    Upton. 

XLVI.  9 that  living  sence  it  fayld.]     That  is,  it 

cheated  by  its  perfect  resemblance.  So/attereand  decipen 
are  used  by  the  Latin  poets. ,  Upton. 
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Yet  could  not  find  what  sence  it  figured : 
But  whatso  were  therein  or  writ  or  ment. 
She  was  no  whit  thereby  discouraged 
From  prosecuting  of  her  first  intent. 
But  forward  with  bold  steps  into  the  next  roome  went. 


Much  fayrer  then  the  former  was  that  roome. 
And  richher,  by  many  partes,  arayd  ; 
For  not  with  an-as  made  in  painefull  loome, 
But  with  pure  gold  it  all  was  overlayd,      [playd 
Wrought  with  wilde  ajitickes  which  their  follies 
In  the  rich  metall,  as  they  living  were  : 
A  thousand  monstrous  formes  therein  were  made, 
Such  as  false  Love  doth  oft  upon  him  weare  ; 

For  Love  in  thousand  monstrous  formes  doth  oft 
appeare. 

Lll. 

And,  all  about,  the  glistring  walles  were  hong 
With  warUke  spoiles  and  with  victorious  prayes 
Of  mightie  conquerours  and  captaines  strong. 
Which  were  whiluijie  captived  in  their  dayes 
To  cruell  Love,  and  wrought  their  owne  decayes : 
llieir  swerds  and  speres  were  broke,  and  hau- 

berques  rent. 
And  their  proud  girlonds  of  tryumphant  bayes 
Troden  in  dust  with  fury  insolent. 

To  shew  the  Victors  might  and  merciless  intent. 


The  warlike  Mayd,  beholding  earnestly 
The  goodly  ordinaunce  of  this  rich  place. 
Did  greatly  wonder ;  ne  could  satisfy 
Her  greedy  eyes  with  gazing  a  long  space  : 
But  more  she  mervaild  that  no  footings  trace 
Nor  wight  appeard,  but  wastefull  emptiness 
And  solemne  silence  over  all  that  place : 
Straunge  thing  it  seem'd,thatnone  was  to  possesse 

So  rich  purveyaunce,  ne  them  keepe  with  careful- 
nesse. 


And,  as  she  lookt  about,  she  did  behold 

How  over  that  same  dore  was  likewise  writ, 
JBe  bolde,  Be  bolde,  and  every  where,  JBe  hold  ; 
That  much  she  muz'd,  yet  could  not  construe  it 
By  any  ridling  skill  or  commune  wit. 
At  last  she  spyde  at  that  rowmes  upper  end 
Another  yi'on  dore,  on  which  was  writ. 
Be  not  too  hold  ;  whereto  though  she  did  bend 
Her  earnest  minde,  yet  wist  not  what  it  might 
intend. 


Thus  she  there  wayted  untill  eventyde. 
Yet  living  creature  none  she  saw  appeare. 
And  now  sad  shadowes  gan  the  world  to  hyde 
From  mortall  vew,  and  vtrap  in  darkenes  dreare ; 
Yet  nould  she  d'off  her  weary  amies,  for  feare 
Of  secret  daunger,  ne  let  sleepe  oppresse 
Her  heavy  eyes  with  natures  bmrdein  deare, 
But  drew  herselfe  aside  in  sickemesse. 

And  her  welpointed  wepons  did  about  her  dresse. 


LI.  5. antickea]    BtiJjToons,  who,  in  the  old  English 

farces,  appeared  with  a  blacked  face  and  a  patch-wtirk 
habit.    UoDD. 


CANTO    XII. 

The  Maske  of  Cupid,  and  tV  encliaim- 

ted  Cliainber  are  dlsplayd; 
Wlience  Britomart  redecmes  laire  A. 

moret  tbrougti  charmes  decayd. 


Tho,  whenas  chearelesse  Night  ycovered  had 
Fayre  heaven  with  an  universall  clowd. 
That  every  wight  dismayd  with  dai-kenes  sad 
In  silence  and  in  sleepe  themselves  did  shrowd. 
She  heard  a  shrilling  trompet  sound  alowd, 
Sigue  of  nigh  battaill,  or  got  victory  : 
Nought  therewith  daunted  was  her  courage  prowd 
But  rather  stird  to  crueU  enmity. 

Expecting  ever  when  some  foe  she  might  descry. 

n. 

With  that,  an  hideous  storme  of  winde  arose, 
With  dreadfull  thunder  and  lightning  atwixt. 
And  an  earthquake,  as  if  it  streight  would  lose 
The  worlds  foundations  from  his  centre  fixt : 
A  direfull  stench  of  smoke  and  sulphure  mixt 
Ensewd,  whose  noyaunce  fild  the  fearefull  sted 
From  the  fourth  howre  of  night  untill  the  sixt ; 
Yet  the  bold  Britonesse  was  nought  ydred. 

Though  much  emmov'd,  but  stedfast  still   perse- 
vered. 

III. 

All  suddeinly  a  stormy  whirlwind  blew 

Throughout  the  house,  that  clapped  every  dore, 

With  which  that  yron  wicket  open  flew, 

As  it  with  mighty  levers  had  bene  tore  ; 

And  forth  yssewd,  as  on  the  readie  flore 

Of  some  theatre,  a  grave  personage 

That  in  his  hand  a  braunch  of  laurell  bore. 

With  comely  haveour  and  count'nance  sage, 

Yclad  in  costly  garments  fit  for  tragicke  stage. 


Proceeding  to  the  midst  he  stil  did  stand. 
As  if  in  minde  he  somewhat  had  to  say  ; 
And  to  the  vulgare  beckning  with  his  hand. 
In  signe  of  silence,  as  to  heare  a  play, 
By  lively  actions  he  gan  bewray 
Some  argument  of  matter  passioned  ; 
Which  doen,  he  backe  retyred  soft  away. 
And,  passing  by,  his  name  discovered. 

Ease,  on  liis  robe  in  golden  letters  cyphered. 


The  noble  Mayd  still  standing  all  this  vewd, 
And  merveild  at  his  straunge  intendiment : 
With  that  a  ioyous  fellowship  issewd 
Of  minstrales  making  goodly  meriment, 
With  wanton  bardes,  and  rymers  impudent ; 
All  which  together  song  full  chearefully 
A  lay  of  loves  delight  with  sweet  concent : 
After  whom  marcht  a  ioUy  company. 

In  manner  of  a  Maske,  enranged  orderly. 


The  whiles  a  most  delitious  harmony 

In  full  straunge  notes  was  sweetly  heard  to  sound, 
That  the  rare  sweetnesse  of  the  melody 
The  feeble  sences  wholy  did  confound, 
Andthefrayle  soule  in  deepe  delight  nigh  drownd  ; 
And,  when  it  ceast,  shrill  trompets  lowd  did  bray 


T.  7. 


-  concent :"]     Harmony.    Todd. 
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That  their  report  did  far  away  rebound  ; 
And,  when  they  ceast,  it  gan  againe  to  play. 
The  whiles  the  Maskers  inarched  forth  in  trim  aray. 


The  first  was  Fansy,  like  a  lovely  boy 
Of  rare  aspect  and  heautie  without  peare, 
Matchable  either  to  that  ympe  of  Troy, 
Whom  love  did  love  and  chose  his  cup  to  beare ; 
Or  that  same  daintie  lad,  which  was  so  deare 
To  great  Alcides,  that,  whenas  he  dyde. 
He  wailed  womanhke  with  many  a  teare. 
And  every  wood  and  every  valley  wyde 

He  fiUd  with  Hylas  name  ;  the  nymphes  eke  Hylas 
cryde. 

•  vrn. 

Eis  garment  neither  was  of  silke  nor  say, 
But  paynted  plumes  in  goodly  order  dight. 
Like  as  the  sunburnt  Indians  do  aray 
Their  tawney  bodies  in  their  proudest  plight : 
As  those  same  plumes,  so  seemd  he  vaine  and 
That  by  his  gate  might  easily  appeare  ;     [light. 
For  still  he  far'd  as  dauncing  in  delight, 
And  in  his  hand  a  windy  fan  did  beare. 

That  in  the  ydle  ayre  he  mov'd  still  here  and  theare. 

IX. 

And  him  beside  marcht  amorous  Desyre, 

Who  seemd  of  ry  per  yeares  then  th'  other  swayne. 
Yet  was  that  other  swayne  this  elders  syre. 
And  gave  him  being,  commune  to  them  twayne : 
His  garment  was  disguysed  very  vayne, 
And  his  embrodered  bonet  sat  awry  :  [strayue, 
Twixt  both  his  hands  few  sparks  he  close  did 
Which  still  he  blew  and  kindled  busily, 

Tliat  soone  they  life  conceiv'd,  and  forth  in  flames 
did  fly. 

X, 

Next  after  him  went  Doubt,  who  was  yclad 
In  a  diseolour'd  cote  of  straunge  disguyse. 
That  at  his  backe  a  brode  capuccio  had. 
And  sleeves  dependaunt  Albanese-wyse  ; 
He  lookt  askew  with  his  mistrustfull  eyes. 
And  nycely  trode,  as  thomes  lay  in  his  way. 
Or  that  the  flore  to  shrinke  he  did  avyse  ; 
And  on  a  broken  reed  he  still  did  stay 

His  feeble  steps,  wliich  shrunek  when  hard  thereon 
he  lay. 

XI. 

With  him  went  Daimger,  cloth'd  in  ragged  weed 
Made  of  beares  skin,  that  him  more  dreadfuU 

made  ; 
Yet  his  owne  face  was  dreadfull,  ne  did  need 
Straunge  horrour  to  defonne  his  griesly  shade  : 
A  net  in  th'  one  hand,  and  a  rusty  blade 
In  th'  other  was  ;  this  Mischiefe,  that  Mishap  ; 
With  th'  one  his  foes  he  threatned  to  invade. 
With  th'  other  he  his  friends  ment  to  enwrap : 

For  whom  he  could  not  kUl  he  praotiz'd  to  entrap. 

xn. 
Next  him  was  Feare,  all  arm'd  from  top  to  toe. 
Yet  thought  himselfe  not  safe  enough  thereby, 

vm.  1. say,"]    Or  jcv,  a  thin  sort  of  stuff     Church. 

X.  3. ' —  eapuceio]    ItaL   A  capuchin,  or  capucke ; 

he  hood  of  the  cloak.    Todd. 
X.  4.    .(4nd  sleeves  deptndaunt  Albanesfe-wvjg ,-]    That 
is,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  people  of  Albania.  Todd. 
X.  7- <2^d  avyse  ;]    Did  sue     Chubch. 


But  feard  each  shadow  moving  to  or  free  ; 
And,  his  owne  armes  when  glittering  he  did  spy 
Or  clashing  heard,  he  fast  away  did  fly. 
As  ashes  pale  of  hew,  and  winged  heeld  ; 
And  evermore  on  Daunger  fixt  his  eye, 
Gainst  whom  he  alwayes  bent  a  brasen  shield, 
Which  his  right  hand  unarmed  fearefully  did  wield. 


With  him  went  Hope  in  rancke,  a  handsome  mayd. 
Of  chearefull  looke  and  lovely  to  behold ; 
In  silken  samite  she  was  light  arayd. 
And  her  fayre  lockes  were  woven  up  in  gold : 
She  alway  smyld,  and  in  her  hand  did  hold 
An  holy-water-sprinckle,  dipt  in  deowe, 
With  which  she  sprinckled  favours  manifold 
On  whom  she  list,  and  did  great  liking  sheowe, 

Great  liking  unto  many,  but  true  love  to  feowe. 


And  after  them  Dissemblaunce  and  Suspect 
Marcht  in  one  rancke,  yet  an  unequall  paire  ; 
For  She  was  gentle  and  of  milde  aspect. 
Courteous  to  all  and  seeming  debonaire. 
Goodly  adorned  and  exceeding  faire  ; 
Yet  was  that  all  but  paynted  and  purloynd. 
And  her  bright  browes  were  deckt  with  borrowed 

haire  ; 
Her  deeds  were  forged,and  herwords  false  coynd, 
And  alwaies  in  her  hand  two  clewes  of  silke  she 

twynd : 

XV. 

But  He  was  fowle,  ill  favoured,  and  gi'im. 
Under  his  eiebrowes  looking  still  askauncp  ; 
And  ever,  as  Dissemblaunce  laught  on  him. 
He  lowrd  on  Her  with  daungerous  eye-glaunce, 
Shewing  his  nature  in  his  countenaunee ; 
His  rolling  eies  did  never  rest  in  place. 
But  walkte  each  where  for  feare  of  hid  mischauncc. 
Holding  a  lattis  still  before  his  face. 

Through  which  he  stil  did  peep  as  forward  he  did 
pace. 

XVI. 

Next  him  went  Griefe  and  Fury  matcht  yfere  ; 
Griefe  all  in  sable  sorrowfully  clad, 
Downe  hanging  his  dull  head  with  heavy  chere, 
Yet  inly  being  more  then  seeming  sad  : 
A  paire  of  pincers  in  his  hand  he  had. 
With  which  he  pinched  people  to  the  hart, 
That  from  thencefortha  wretched  life  they  ladd, 
In  wilfuU  languor  and  consuming  smart. 

Dying  each  day  with  inward  wounds  of  doloiu'g 
dart. 


But  Fury  was  full  ill  apparelled 

In  rags,  that  naked  nigh  she  did  appeare. 
With  ghastly  looks  and  dreadfull  drerihed  ; 
And  from  her  backe  her  garments  she  did  teare. 
And  from  her  head  ofte  rente  her  snarled  heare  : 
In  her  right  hand  a  firebrand  shoe  did  tosse 
About  her  head,  still  roaming  here  and  there  ; 
As  a  dismayed  deare  in  chace  embost, 

Forgetfull  of  his  safety,  liath  his  right  way  lost. 


xnr.  3.  Samite]    Samp,  old  French  ;  a  half  silk- 

stutf,  which  hath  a  gloss  like  satin.    Church. 

XVII.  5. her  snarled  heai-e :]  That  is,  entangled,  ai 

a  fikain  of  silk.  TTptow. 
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After  them  went  Displeasure  and  Pleasaunce, 
He  looking  lompish  and  full  sullein  sad. 
And  hanging  downe  his  heavy  countenaunce  ; 
She  chearfull,  fresh,  and  full  of  ioyaunce  glad. 
As  if  no  sorrow  she  ne  felt  ne  drad ; 
That  evill  matched  pau-e  they  seemd  to  bee  : 
An  angry  waspe  th'  one  in  a  viaU  had, 
Th'  other  in  hers  an  hony  lady-bee. 

Thus  marched  these  six  couples  forth  in  faire  degree. 

XIX., 

Vfter  all  these  there  mareht  a  most  faire  Dame, 
Led  of  two  grysie  Villeins,  th'  one  Despight, 
The  other  cleped  Cruelty  by  name  : 
She  dolefull  Lady,  like  a  dreary  spright 
Cald  by  strong  charmes  out  of  eternal!  night. 
Had  Deathes  own  ymage  figurd  in  her  face. 
Full  of  sad  signes,  fearful!  to  living  sight ; 
Yet  in  that  horror  shewd  a  seemely  grace, 

And  with  her  feeble  feete  did  move  a  comely  pace. 

XX. 

Her  brest  all  naked,  as  nett  yvory 

Without  adome  of  gold  or  silver  bright 
Wherewith  the  craftesman  wonts  it  beautify. 
Of  her  dew  honour  was  despoyled  quight ; 
And  a  wide  wound  therein  (0  ruefuU  sight  !) 
Entrenched  deep  with  knyfe  accursed  keene. 
Yet  freshly  bleeding  forth  her  fainting  spright, 
(Tlie  worke  of  cruell  hand)  was  to  be  seene, 

Tliat  dj'de  in  sanguine  red   her  skin  all  snowy 
cleone  : 

XXI. 

.\t  that  wide  orifice  her  trembling  hart 
Was  drawne  forth,  and  in  silver  basin  layd. 
Quite  through  transfixed  with  a  deadly  dart. 
And  in  her  blood  yet  steeming  fresh  embayd. 
And  tliose  two  Villeins  (which  her  steps  upstayd. 
When  her  weake  feete  could  scarcely  her  sustame. 
And  fading  vitall  powres  gan  to  fade,) 
Her  forward  still  with  tortuire  did  constraine. 

And  evermore  encreased  her  consuming  paine. 

XXII. 

Next  after  her,  the  Winged  God  himselfe 
Came  riding  on  a  Uon  ravenous, 
Taught  to  obay  the  menage  of  that  Elfe 
That  man  and  beast  with  powre  imperious 
Subdeweth  to  his  kingdome  tyrannous  : 
His  blmdfold  eies  he  bad  awliile  unbinde. 
That  his  proud  spoile  of  that  same  dolorous 
Faire  Dame  he  might  behold  in  perfect  kinde  ; 

Which  seene,  he  much  reioyced  in  Ins  cruell  minde. 

XXIII. 

Of  which  ful.  prowd,  himselfe  uprearing  hye 
He  looked  round  about  with  sterne  disdayne. 
And  did  survay  his  goodly  company  ; 
And,  marshalling  the  eviU-ordered  trayne. 
With  that  the  darts  which  his  right  hand  did 

straine 
FuU  dreadfully  he  shooke,  that  all  did  quake, 
And  clapt  on  hye  his  coulourd  wingiis  twaine. 
That  all  his  many  it  affraide  did  make  : 

Tho,  blinding  him  againe,  his  way  he  forth  did 
tiike. 


XX.  1. nett]  Pure  or  clean  ;  as  wine  is  called  to 

this  day  neat,  by  the  retailers  of  it ;  and  is  also  an  old 
poetif.i!  expmssion.  Fr.  net.  Todd. 


AAIV. 

Behinde  him  was  Reproch,  Repentaunce,  Shame  , 
Reproch  the  first,  Shame  next.  Repent  behinde  : 
Repentaunce  feeble,  sorrowfull,  and  lame  ; 
Reproch  despightful,  carelesse,  and  unkinde  ; 
Shame  most  ill-favourd,  bestiall,  and  blinde  : 
Shame  lowrd,  Repentaunce  sighd,  Reproch  did 
scould  ;  [twmde, 

Reproch  sharpe  stings,  Repentaunce  whips  en- 
Shame  burningbrond-yrons  in  her  hand  did  hold: 

All  three  to  each  unUlce,  yet  all  made  in  one  mould. 


And  after  them  a  rude  confused  rout 

Of  persons  flockt,  whose  names  is  hard  to  read : 
Emongst  them  was  sterne  Strife  ;  and  Anger 
Unquiet  Care  ;  and  fond  Unthriftyhead;  [stout; 
Lewd  Losse  of  Time  ;  and  Sorrow  seeming  dead; 
Inconstant  Chaunge  ;  and  false  Disloyalty  ; 
Consuming  Riotise ;  and  guilty  Dread 
Of  heavenly  vengeaunce ;  faint  Infirmity ; 

Vile  Poverty ;  and,  lastly.  Death  with  infamy. 


There  were  full  many  moe  like  Maladies, 

Whose  names  and  natures  I  note  readen  well ; 
So  many  moe,  as  there  be  phantasies 
In  wavering  wemens  witt,  that  none  can  tell. 
Or  paines  in  love,  or  punishments  in  hell : 
All  which  disguized  mareht  in  masking-wise 
About  the  Chamber  by  the  Damozell ; 
And  then  returned,  having  marched  thrise. 

Into  the  inner  rowme  from  whence  they  first  did  rise. 


So  soone  as  they  were  in,  the  dore  streightway 
Fast  locked,  driven  with  that  stormy  blast 
Which  first  it  opened,  and  bore  all  away. 
Then  the  brave  Maid,  which  al  this  while  was  plast 
In  secret  shade,  and  saw  both  first  and  last, 
Issewed  forth  and  went  unto  the  dore 
To  enter  in,  but  fownd  it  locked  fast : 
It  value  fshe  thought  with  rigorous  uprore 

For  to  effbrce,  when  charmes  had  closed  it  afore. 


Wliere  force  might  not  availe,  there  sleights  and  art 
She  cast  to  use,  both  fitt  for  hard  emprize  : 
Forthy  from  that  same  rowme  not  to  depart 
Till  morrow  next  shee  did  herselfe  avize. 
When  that  same  Maske  againe  should  forth  arize. 
The  morrowe  next  appeard  with  ioyous  pheare. 
Calling  men  to  their  daily  exercize  : 
Then  she,  as  morrow  fresh,  herselfe  did  reare 

Out  of  her  secret  stand  that  day  for  to  outweare. 


All  that  day  she  outwore  in  wandering 
And  gazing  on  that  Chambers  ornament, 
Till  that  againe  the  second  Evening 
Her  covered  ivith  her  sable  vestiment. 
Wherewith  the  worlds  faire  beautie  she  hath  blent 
Then,  when  the  second  watch  was  almost  past. 
That  brasen  dore  flew  open,  and  in  went 
Bold  Britomart,  as  she  had  late  forecast. 

Nether  of  ydle  showes  nor  of  false  charmes  aghast 


xxvin.  4.  she  did  herselfe  avize,]   She  hetlfiigl' 

her&elf.    Church. 
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So  soone  as  she  was  entred,  rownd  about 
Shee  cast  her  eies  to  see  what  was  become 
Of  all  those  persons  which  she  saw  without : 
But  lo  !  they  streight  were  vanisht  all  and  some  ; 
Ne  living  wight  she  saw  in  all  that  roome, 
Save  that  same  woefull  Lady ;  both  whose  hands 
Were  bounden  fast,  that  did  her  ill  become, 
And  her  small  waste  girt  rownd  with  yron  bands 

Unto  a  brasen  pillour,  by  the  which  she  stands. 


And,  her  before,  the  vile  Enchaunter  sate, 
Figuring  straunge  eharicters  of  his  art ; 
With  hving  blood  he  those  charScters  wrate. 
Dreadfully  dropping  from  her  dying  hart, 
Seeming  transfixed  with  a  cruell  dart ; 
And  all  perforce  to  make  her  him  to  love. 
Ah  !  who  can  love  the  worker  of  her  smart ! 
A  thousand  charmes  he  formerly  did  prove  ; 

Yet  thousand  charmes  could  not  her  stedfast  hart 


Soon  as  that  Virgin  Knight  he  saw  in  place. 
His  wicked  bookes  in  hast  he  overthrew. 
Not  caring  his  long  labours  to  deface; 
And,  fiercely  running  to  that  Lady  trew, 
A  murdrous  laiife  out  of  his  pocket  drew. 
The  which  he  thought,  for  villeiuous  despiglit, 
In  her  tormented  bodie  to  embrew : 
But  the  stout  Damzell  to  him  leaping  light 

His  cursed  hand  mthheld,  and  maistered  his  might. 

XXXIII. 

From  her,  to  whom  his  fury  first  he  ment. 
The  wicked  weapon  rashly  he  did  wrest. 
And,  turning  to  herselfe  his  fell  intent, 
Unwares  it  strooke  into  her  snowie  chest. 
That  litle  drops  empurpled  her  faire  brest. 
Exceeding  wroth  theremth  the  Virgin  grew, 
Albe  the  wound  were  nothing  deepe  imprest. 
And  fiercely  forth  her  mortajl  blade  she  drew, 

To  give  him  the  reward  for  such  vile  outi'age  dew. 


So  mightily  she  smote  him,  that  to  ground    [slaine. 
He  fell  halfe  dead  ;  next  stroke  him  should  have 
Had  not  the  Lady,  which  by  him  stood  bound, 
Dernly  unto  her  called  to  abstaine 
From  doing  him  to  dy ;  for  else  her  paine 
Should  be  remedilesse ;  sith  none  but  hee 
Which  wrought  it  could  the  same  recure  againe. 
Therewith  she  stayd  her  hand,  loth  stayd  to  bee  ; 

For  life  she  him  envyde,  and  long'd  revenge  to  see : 


And  to  him  said ;  "  Thou  wicked  man,  whose  meed 
For  so  huge  mischiefe  and  vile  villany 
Is  death,  or  if  that  ought  doe  death  exceed ; 
Be  sure  that  nought  may  save  thee  from  to  dy 
But  if  that  thou  this  Dame  do  presently 


XXX.  4.  all  and  some ;"]  Chaucer's  expression.    It 

means,  one  and  all,  every  one.    Upton. 

XXXII.  4. that  Lady  trew,']  Anjoret,  who  was  true 

to  Seudamour  in  resisting  the  importunate  arts  and  solici- 
tations of  Busyrane.    Church, 

XXXIII.  3. to  herselfe]  To  BrUomariis.    Church. 

XXXIV.  4.    Demly]    Earnestly.    Church. 

XXXV.  5.    But  ifl    Unless.    Chuxch. 


Restore  unto  her  health  and  former  state ; 
This  doe,  and  live ;  els  dye  undoubtedly." 
He,  glad  of  life,  that  lookt  for  deatli  but  late. 
Did  yield  himselfe  right  willing  to  prolong  his  date : 


And  rising  up  gan  streight  to  over-looke 
Those  cursed  leaves,  his  charmes  back  to  reverse : 
Full  dreadfuE  thinges  out  of  that  balefuU  booke 
He  red,  and  measur'd  many  a  sad  verse, 
That  horrour  gan  the  Virgins  hart  to  perse. 
And  her  faire  locks  up  stared  stiSe  on  end, 
Hearing  him  those  same  bloody  lynes  reherse ; 
And,  all  the  while  he  red,  she  did  extend 

Her  sword  high  over  him,  if  ought  he  did  offend. 

XXXVII. 

Anon  she  gan  perceive  the  house  to  quake. 
And  all  the  dores  to  rattle  round  aliout ; 
Yet  all  that  did  not  her  dismaied  make. 
Nor  slack  her  threatfuU  hand  for  daungers  dout, 
But  still  with  stedfast  eye  and  courage  stout 
Abode,  to  weet  what  end  would  come  of  all : 
At  last  that  mightie  chaine,  which  round  about 
Her  tender  waste  was  wound,  adowne  gan  fall. 

And  that  great  brasen  pillom-  broke  in  poeces  small. 

xxxviir. 

The  cruell  Steele,  which  thrild  her  dying  hart. 
Fell  softly  forth,  as  of  his  owne  accord  ; 
And  the  wyde  wound,  which  lately  did  dispart 
Her  bleeding  brest  and  riven  bowels  gor'd. 
Was  closed  up,  as  it  had  not  beene  sor'd ; 
And  every  part  to  safety  full  sownd, 
As  she  were  never  hurt,  was  soone  restord : 
Tho,  when  she  felt  herselfe  to  be  unbownd 

And  perfect  hole,  prostrate  she  fell  unto  the  grownd ; 

XXXIX. 

Before  faire  Britomart  she  fell  prostr.'ite, 

Saying ;  "Ah  !  noble  Knight, what  worthy  raeede 
Can  wretched  Lady,  quitt  from  wofuU  state, 
Yield  you  in  lieu  of  this  your  gracious  deed  ? 
Your  vertue  selfe  her  owne  reward  shall  breed, 
Even  immortall  prayse  and  glory  wyde. 
Which  I  your  vassall,  by  your  prowesse  freed. 
Shall  through  the  world  make  to  be  notifyde. 

And  goodly  well  advaunce  that  goodly  well  was 
tryde." 

XL. 

But  Britomart,  uprearing  her  from  grownd, 
Said ;  "Gentle  Dame,  reward  enough  I  weene, 
For  many  labours  more  than  I  have  found. 
This,  that  in  safetie  now  I  have  you  scene. 
And  meane  of  your  dehverance  liave  beene : 
Henceforth,  faire  Lady,  comfort  to  you  take. 
And  put  away  remembrance  of  late  teene  ; 
Insted  thereof,  know  that  your  loving  Make 

Hath  no  lesse  griefe  endured  for  your  gentle  sake." 


She  much  was  cheard  to  heare  him  mentiond. 
Whom  of  all  living  wightes  she  loved  best. 
Then  laid  the  noble  Championesse  strong  bond 
Upon  th'  Enchaunter  which  had  her  distrest 
So  sore,  and  with  foule  outrages  opprest : 


xxxvn.  4.  - 
xxxviii.  5. 
Church. 
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With  that  great  chaine,  wherewith  not  long  ygoe 
He  bound  that  pitteous  Lady  prisoner  now  relest, 
Himselfe  she  bound,  more  worthy  to  be  so. 
And  captive  witli  her  led  to  wretchednesse  and  wo. 

XL  II. 

Returning  back,  those  goodly  rowmes,  which  erst 
She  saw  so  rich  aud  royally  arayd. 
Now  vanisht  utterly  and  cleane  subverst 
She  found,  and  all  their  glory  quite  decayd ; 
That  sight  of  such  a  chaunge  her  much  dismayd. 
Thence  forth  descending  to  that  perlous  porch, 
Those  dreadfull  flames  she  also  found  delayd 
And  quenched  quite  Uke  a  consumed  torch, 

That  erst  all  entrers  wont  so  cruelly  to  scorch. 

More  easie  issew  now  then  entrance  late 

She  found  ;  for  now  that  fained-dreadfuU  flame, 
Which  chokt  the  porch  of  that  enchaunted  gate 
And  passage  bard  to  all  that  thither  came, 
Was  vanisht  quite,  as  it  were  not  the  same, 
And  gave  her  leave  at  pleasure  forth  to  passe. 
Th'  Enchaunter  selfe,  which  all  that  fraud  did 

frame 
To  have  efForst  the  love  of  that  faire  Lasse, 

Seeing  his  worke  now  wasted,  deepe  eugrieved  was. 

XLIV. 

But  when  the  Victoresse  arrived  there 

Where  late  she  left  the  pensife  Scudamore 
With  her  own  trusty  Squire,  both  full  of  feare. 
Neither  of  them  she  foimd  where  she  them  lore  : 
Thereat  her  noble  hart  was  stonisht  sore  ; 
But  most  faire  Amoret,  whose  gentle  spright 
Now  gan  to  feede  on  hope,  which  she  before 
Conceived  had,  to  see  her  own  deare  Knight, 

Being  thereof  beguyld,  was  fild  with  new  affright. 

XLV- 

But  he,  sad  man,  when  he  had  long  in  drede 
Awayted  there  for  Britomarts  retume, 
Yet  saw  her  not,  nor  signe  of  her  good  speed. 
His  expectation  to  despaire  did  turae, 
Misdeeming  sure  that  her  those  flames  did  bume  ; 
And  therefore  gan  advize  with  her  old  Squire, 
Who  her  deare  noursUngs  losse  no   lesse  did 

moume, 
Thence  to  depart  for  further  aide  t'  enquire  : 

Where  let  them  wend  at  will,  whilest  here  I  doe 
respire. 


[When  Spenser  printed  his  first  three  Books  of  the 
Faene  Qutene,  the  two  lovers,  .Sir  Scudamore  and  Amoret, 
have  a  happy  meeting:  but  afterwards,  when  he  printed 
the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  Books,  he  reprinted  likewise 
the  three  first  Books ;  and,  among  other  alterations  of  the 
lesser  kind,  he  left  out  the  five  last  stanzas,  and  made  three 
new  stanzas  viz.  xm/t.  xliv.  xlv.  Mare  easie  issew  now, 
Aic.  By  these  alterations  this  third  Book  not  only  con- 
nects better  with  the  fourth,  but  the  reader  is  kept  in  that 
suspense  which  is  necessary  in  a  well- told  story.  Tlie 
stanzas  which  are  mentioned  above,  as  omitted  in  the 
secoud  edition,  and  printed  in  tlie  first,  are  the  following : 

XLIII. 

"  At  last  she  came  unto  the  place,  where  lato 
*'  She  left  Sir  ficudamour  in  great  distressoi 


XLir.  7, deliiyil]   Removed.    CnurtrH. 

xi.iv    4 bn-e  :]     Left  or  /oo^  Anglo-Rax.  lotion, 

rofiloiien,  parditus.     Upton. 


"  Twixt  dolour  and  despight  half  desperate, 
"  Of  his  loues  succour,  of  liis  owne  redresse, 
*'  And  of  the  hardie  Britomarts  successe  : 
"  There  on  the  cold  earth  him  now  thrown  she  found, 
'*  In  wilfuU  anguish,  and  dead  heavinesso, 
"  And  to  him  cald  ;  whose  voices  knowen  sound 
*  Soune  as  he  heard,  himself  he  reared  light  from  ground. 


'  There  did  he  see,  that  most  on  earth  him  ioyd, 
"  I-Iis  dearest  loue,  the  comfort  of  his  dayes, 
"  Whose  too  long  absence  him  had  sore  annoyd, 
"  And  wearied  his  life  with  dull  delayes : 
"  Straiffht  he  upstarted  from  the  loathed  layes, 
"  And  to  her  ran  with  hasty  eagernesse, 
"  Like  as  a  deare,  that  greedily  embayes 
"  In  the  coole  soilo,  after  long  thirstinesse, 

•  Which  he  in  chace  endured  hath,  now  nigh  breathlesse. 


"  Lightly  he  dipt  her  twixt  his  armes  twaine, 
*'  And  streightly  did  embrace  her  body  bright, 
"  Her  body,  late  the  prison  of  sad  paine, 
*'  Now  the  sweet  lodge  of  loue  and  dear  delight ; 
"  But  the  faire  lady,  overcommon  qiiight 
"  Of  huge  afFpction,  did  in  pleasure  melt, 
*•  And  in  sweet  ravishment  pourd  out  her  spright. 
"  No  word  they  spake,  nor  earthly  thing  they  felt, 

"  But  like  two  senceless  stocks  in  long  embraceraent&d welt. 

xr.vi. 

"  Had  ye  them  seene,  ye  would  have  surely  thought 
"  That  they  had  been  that  faire  Ilermyphnidite, 
"  AVhich  that  rich  Roman  of  white  marble  wmught, 
"  And  in  his  costly  bath  causd  to  be  site. 
*'  So  seemd  those  two,  as  growne  together  quite  ; 
"  That  Britomart,  halfe  enuying  their  blesse, 
"  Was  much  empassiond  in  her  gentle  sprite, 
"  And  to  her  selfe  oft  wisht  like  happinesse  : 

*'  In  vaine  she  wisht,  that  fate  n'ould  let  her  yet  possesse 

XLV  1 1. 

"  Thus  doe  those  loners  with  sweet  counteruayle, 
"  Each  other  of  loues  bitter  fruit  despoile. 
"  But  now  my  teme  begins  to  faint  and  fayle, 
*'  All  woxen  weary  of  their  iournall  toylc ; 
"  Therefore  I  will  their  sweatie  yokes  assoyle 
'*  At  this  same  furrowes  end,  till  a  new  day  : 
"  And  ye,  fair  Swayns,  after  your  long  turmoyle, 
"  Now  cease  your  worke,  and  at  your  pleasure  piny ; 

"  Now  cease  your  worke  ;  to-morrow  is  an  holy  day." 

Suppose  we  take  a  review  of  this  Third  Book  ;  and,  as 
from  ihe  summit  of  a  hill,  cast  our  eye  backward  on  the 
Fairy  ground,  which  we  have  travelled  over  in  company 
with  Britomartis,  the  British  heroine,  and  representative 
of  chaste  affection.  But  remember,  that  Spenser  never 
sets  up  for  imitation  any  such  character,  either  in  men  or 
women,  as  haters  of  matrimony  :  affection  and  love  to  otiCy 
and  only  to  one,  is  the  chaste  affection,  which  he  holds  up 
to  your  view,  and  to  your  imitation  Such  is  Britomartis ; 
who  is  in  love  with  an  unknown  Hero,  and  yet  not  so 
imknown,  but  her  passion  is  justifiable  :  Such  is  the  love 
between  Sir  Scudamore  and  Amoret.  And  who  can  but 
pity  the  distressed  Florimell,  for  casting  her  affections  on 
one,  who  for  a  time  disregards  her  ? 

What  avariety  of  chaste  females,  and  yet  with  different 
characters,  has  our  poet  brought  together  into  Fiiiry  land  ? 
Britomartis,  the  heroine;  the  persecuted  Florimell ;  the 
two  sisters  Belphcebe  and  Amoret ;  BclphoEbe  nurtured 
by  Diana  in  the  perfection  of  maidenhood;  and  Amoret 
brought  up  by  Venus  in  goodly  womanhood,  to  be  the 
ensample  of  true  love.  How  miraculouslj',  and  yet  spe- 
ciously, is  the  birth,  nurture,  and  education  of  Amoret 
described  in  the  gardens  of  Adonis?  our  poet  shows  him- 
self as  good  a  philosopher  as  poet,  and  as  well  acquainted 
with  all  kind  of  metaphysical  lore,  as  with  the  romances 
of  Charlemagne  and  Arthur.  And,  that  the  beauty  of 
chaste  affection  may  the  better  be  seen  by  its  opposite,  we 
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bflve  introduced  the  wanton  wife  of  old  Malbecco,  and  the 
not  very  chaste  Malecasta,  To  these  may  be  added  those 
characters,  which  though  out  of  Nature's  ordinary  ways, 
yet  are  highly  proper  for  a  Fairy  poem,  as  the  giant  and 
giantess,  the  three  fosters,  and  the  Satyrs  ;  all  fit  emblems 
of  Lust. 

If  it  be  objected  to  the  above  remark,  that  Belphosbe 
is  a  character  set  np  for  admiration  ;  and  that  she  envied 
all  the  unworthy  world,  C.  v.  st.  51. 

**  That  dainty  rose  the  daughter  of  her  morn" — 

I  answer,  that  every  reader  of  Spenser  knows  whom  Bel- 
phocbe,  in  every  circumstance  of  tho  allegory,  represents ; 
and  if  she  envied  all  the  world,  it  was  because  no  one  in 
tlie  world  was  yet  found  worthy  of  her :  Have  patience  ; 
our  poet  has  found  a  magnificent  hero  worthy  of  Gloriana, 
or  Belphcebe,  or  this  his  Fairy  Queen,  (for  these  names 
figure  to  us  the  same  person,)  and  Glory  will  be  allied  to 
Magnifioknch,  completed  in  all  the  Virtues. 

As  Homer  often  mentions  his  chief  hero  Achilles,  to 
show  that  he  has  this  unrelenting  hero's  resentment  still 
in  view ;  so  likewise  does  Spenser  keep  still  in  view  the 
magnificent  Prince  Arthur,  who  is  in  pursuit  of  Gloriana. 
There  are  many  historical  allusions  in  this  Book:  the 
poet  himself  hints  as  much  in  manyplaces  :  See  the  Intro- 
duct.  St.  iv.  and  v.  That  gracious  servaunt  there  men- 
tioned, is  his  honoured  friend  2'imias:  we  see  the  fatal 
effects  of  the  wound  which  Lust  infiicted  on  him  in  C  v. 
st.  20.  Queen  Elizabeth  we  may  see  "in  mirrours  more 
than  one;"  even  in  Britomartis,  though  covertly;  in  Bel- 
phcebe more  apparently.  The  whole  third  Canto  relates 
to  the  English  history;  Queen  Elizabeth  is  as  elegantly 
complimented  by  Spenser,  as  Augustus  Caesar  was  by  Vir- 
gil, or  Cardinal  Hippolito  by  Ariosto :  and  though  Brito- 
martis  is  shown  her  progeny  by  narration  only,  yet  the 
poetry  is  so  animated,  as  to  vie  with  the  sixth  Mneid,  or 
to  rival  the  third  Canto  of  Ariosto;  where  the  heroes 
themselves,  or  their  idols  and  images,  pass  in  review. 
Hti w  nervous  are  the  verses,  where  the  son  of  Arthegal  and 
Britomartis  is  described  ?  Like  as  a  lion,  &c.  Merlin,  rapt 
in  vision,  paints  as  present,  though  absent,  the  heroical 
Malgo  :  *Tia  all  as  finely  imagined,  as  expressed  :  Behold 
the  Man,  Ate.  The  pathos  is  very  remarkable,  where  he 
describes  the  Britons  harassed  and  conquered  by  the 
Saxons, 

•*  Then  woe,  and  woe,  and  everlasting  tvoe'* 

This  is  truly  Spenserian  both  passion  and  expression.* 
Presently  after,  how  poetically  and  prophetically  are 
kingdoms  represented  by  their  arms  and  ensigns  !  The 
restoration  of  the  British  blood,  and  the  glories  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  must  in  an  historical  view  close  the 
narration.    But  how  finely  has  the  poet  contrived  to  make 

•  I  tliink  this  expression  iioproper  in  the  moiitli  of  Merlin;  for  it 
Is  Scnptui'al.    Toud. 


Merlin  break  off?  But  yet  the  end  is  not!  Intimating 
there  shall  be  no  end  of  the  British  glory.  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  Spenser  intended  these  historical  facts  as  so 
many  openings  and  hints  to  the  reader,  that  his  poem  "  a 
continued  allegory*'  should  sometimes  be  considered  in  nn 
historical,  as  well  as  in  a  moral,  view. 

But  let  us  see  how  this  third  Book  differs  from  the  two 
former  ;  for  in  differeoQe,  opposition,  and  contrast,  as  well 
as  in  agreement,  we  must  look  for  what  is  beautiful.  Aad 
here  first  appears  a  Woman-Knight,  armed  with  an  en- 
chanted sp'^ar,  like  another  Pallas, 


'  which  in  her  wrath  o*erthrowes 


"  Heroes  and  hosts  of  men." 

There  is  likemse  a  most  material  difference  from  the 
two  former  Books  in  this  respect,  namely,  that  the  two 
several  Knights  of  Holiness  and  of  Temperance  succeed  in 
their  adventures ;  but,  in  this  Book,  Sir  Scudamore,  who 
at  the  Court  of  the  Fairy  Queen  undertook  to  deliver 
Amoret  from  the  cruel  enchanter  Busirane,  is  forced  to 
give  over  his  attempt ;  when  unexpectedly  he  is  assisted 
by  this  emblem  of  Chastity,  Britomartis ;  who  releases  the 
fair  captive  from  her  cruel  tormentor  ;  and  thus  Love  is 
no  longer  under  the  cruel  vassalage  of  Lust. 

We  have  in  this  Book  many  of  the  heathen  deities  intro- 
duced as  Fairy  beings :  CymoenteorCyraodocetheNereid; 
(for  by  both  these  names  she  is  called ;)  Proteus,  Diana, 
Venus,  and  Cupid.  But  this  is  not  peculiar  to  this  Book 
alone:  nor  the  introducing  of  characters,  which  have 
power  to  controul  the  laws  of  Nature.  We  have  heard  of 
Merlin  before,  but  here  we  visit  him  in  his  own  Cave. 
The  Witch  is  a  new  character;  for  Duessa  and  Acrasia 
are  Witches  of  another  mould:  go  and  see  her  pelting 
habitation,  C.  vii.  st.  6,  7-  One  would  think  the  poet  was 
painting  some  poor  hovel  of  a  pitiful  Irish  wretch,  whom 
the  rude  vulgar  stigmatized  for  a  witch  on  account  of  her 
poverty  and  frowardness.  The  enchanted  House  of  Busi- 
rane is  anew  piece  of  machinery,  and  exceeds,  in  beauty 
of  description,  all  the  fictions  of  romance-writers  that  I 
ever  yet  could  meet  with.  The  story  of  Busirane  is  just 
hinted  in  the  sixth  Canto,  to  raise  the  expectation  of  the 
reader,  and  to  keep  up  that  kind  of  suspense  which  is  so 
agreeable  to  Spenser's  perpetual  method  and  manner.  We 
have  seen  Braggadoehio  and  Trompart  before,  which  are 
comick  characters,  or  characters  of  humour ;  such  like- 
wise are  the  Squire  of  Dames,  and  Malbecco. 

The  vari(tus  adventures  are  remarkably  adapted  to  the 
Moral.  Notwithstanding  the  distresses  of  all  these  faith- 
ful lovers,  yet  by  constancy  and  perseverance  they  obtain 
their  desired  ends:  but  not  altogether  in  this  Book;  for 
the  constant  Piorimell  is  still  left  in  doleful  durance; 
Amoret  is  delivered  from  the  cruel  Enchanter,  but  finds 
not  her  lover ;  Britomartis  is  still  in  pursuit  of  Arthegall : 
And  the  eraspense  is  kept  up,  that  this  Book  might  connect 
with  the  iollowing,  and  that  the  various  parts  might  be  so 
judiciously  joined  as  to  make  one  Poem. 

Upton.] 
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The  rugged  forhead,  that  with  grave  foresight 
Welds  Idngdomes  causes  and  affaires  of  state. 
My  looser  rimes,  I  wote,  doth  sharply  wite 
For  praising  love  as  I  have  done  of  late, 
And  magnifying  lovers  deare  debate  ; 
By  which  fraile  youth  is  oft  to  foUie  led. 
Through  false  allurement  of  that  pleasing  baite. 
That  better  were  in  vertues  discipled, 

Then  with  vaine  poemes  weeds  to  have  their  fancies 
fed. 

n. 

Such  ones  ill  iudgo  of  love,  that  cannot  love, 
Ne  in  their  frosen  hearts  feele  kindly  flame  : 
Forthy  they  ought  not  thing  unknowne  reprove, 
Ne  naturall  affection  faultlesse  blame 
For  fault  of  few  that  have  abusd  the  same  : 
For  it  of  honor  and  all  vertue  is  [fame. 

The  roote,  and  brings  forth  glorious  flowres  of 
That  crowne  true  lovers  with  immortall  blis. 

The  meed  of  them  that  love,  and  do  not  live  amisse. 


Which  whoso  hst  looke  backe  to  former  ages. 
And  call  to  count  the  things  that  then  were  donne. 
Shall  find  that  all  the  workes  of  those  wise  sages, 
And  brave  exploits  which  great  heroes  wonne. 
In  love  were  either  ended  or  begunne  : 
Witnesse  the  Father  of  Philosophic, 
Which  to  his  Critias,  shaded  oft  from  sunne. 
Of  lore  full  manie  lessons  did  apply. 

The  which  these  Stoicke  censours  cannot  well  deny. 


To  such  therefore  I  do  not  sing  at  all ; 

But  to  that  sacred  Saint  my  soveraigne  Queene, 
In  whose  chast  brest  all  bountie  naturall 
And  treasures  of  true  love  enlocked  beene, 
Bove  all  her  sexe  that  ever  yet  was  scene  ; 
To  her  I  sing  of  love,  that  loveth  best, 
And  best  is  lov'd  of  all  alive  I  weene  ; 
To  her  this  song  most  fitly  is  addrest. 

The  Queene  of  love,  ajid   Prince  of  peace  from 
heaven  blest. 

V. 

Which  that  she  may  the  better  deigne  to  heare, 
Do  thou,  dred  Infant,  Venus  dearling  dove. 
From  her  high  spirit  chase  imperious  feare, 


V.  3. imperious  feare,]    By  /ear  he  means  an 

awful  majesty  raising  fear  in  those  who  approach  her. 

JOKTIK. 


And  use  of  awfuU  maiestie  remove : 
Insted  thereof  with  drops  of  melting  love, 
Deawd  with  ambrosiall  lasses,  by  thee  gotten 
From  thy  sweete-smyling  Mother  from  above, 
Sprinclde  her  heart,  and  haughtie  courage  soften. 
That  she  may  hearke  to  love,  and  reade  this  lessen 
often. 


CANTO  I. 


Tayre  Britomart  saves  Amoret: 

Duessa  diitcord  breedes 
Twixt  Scudamour  and  Blandamour? 

Their  jijjht  and  wai'like  deedes. 


Op  lovers  sad  calamities  of  old 

Full  many  piteous  stories  doe  remaine. 
But  none  more  piteous  ever  was  ytold 
Then  that  of  Amorets  hart-binding  chaine. 
And  this  of  Florimels  unworthie  paine  : 
The  deare  compassion  of  whose  bitter  fit 
My  softned  heart  so  sorely  doth  constraine. 
That  I  with  teaxes  full  oft  doe  pittie  it. 

And  oftentimes  doe  wish  it  never  had  bene  writ. 


For,  from  the  time  that  Scudamour  her  bought 
In  perilous  fight,  she  never  ioyed  day  ; 
A  perilous  fight !  when  he  with  force  her  brought 
From  twentie  Knights  that  did  him  all  assay  ; 
Yet  fairely  well  he  did  them  all  dismay. 
And  with  great  glorie  both  the  Shield  of  Love 
And  eke  the  Ladie  selfe  he  brought  away  ; 
Whom  having  wedded,  as  did  him  behove, 

A  new  unknowen  mischiefe  did  from  him  remove. 


For  that  same  vile  Enchauntour  Busyran, 

The  very  selfe  same  day  that  she  was  wedded. 
Amidst  the  bridale  feast,  whilest  every  man 
Surcharg'd  with  ivine  were  heedlesse  and  Ul- 

hedded. 
All  bent  to  mirth  before  the  Bride  was  bedded, 
Brought  in  that  Mask  of  Love  which  late  was 

showen  ; 
And  there  the  Ladie  iU  of  friends  bestedded, 
By  way  of  sport,  as  oft  in  Maskes  is  knowen, 

Conveyed  quite  away  to  living  wight  unknowen. 
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Seven  moneths  lie  so  her  kept  in  bitter  smart. 
Because  his  sinfull  lust  she  would  not  serve, 
Until!  such  time  as  nol)le  Britomart 
Released  her,  that  else  was  like  to  aterve 
Through  cruell  knife  that  her  deare  heart  did  - 
And  now  she  is  with  her  upon  the  way  [kerve  : 
Marching  in  lovely  wise,  that  could  deserve 
No  spot  of  blame,  though  spite  did  oft  assay 

To  blot  her  with  dishonor  of  so  faii'e  a  pray. 

V. 

Yet  should  it  be  a  pleasant  tale,  to  tell 
The  diverse  usage,  and  demeanure  daint. 
That  each  to  other  made,  as  oft  befell : 
For  Amoret  right  fearefull  was  and  faint 
Lest  she  with  blame  her  honor  should  attaint. 
That  everie  word  did  tremble  as  she  spake. 
And  everie  looke  was  coy  and  wondi'ous  quaint, 
And  everie  lirabe  that  touched  her  did  quake  ; 

Yet  could  she  not  but  curteous  countenance  to  her 
make. 

VT. 

For  well  she  wist,  as  true  it  was  indeed. 

That  her  live's  lord  and  patrone  of  her  health 
Right  well  deserved,  as  his  duefuU  meed, 
Her  love,  her  service,  and  her  utmost  wealth  : 
All  is  his  iustly  that  all  freely  deal'th. 
Nathlesse  her  honor  dearer  then  her  hfe 
She  soughtto  save,as  thing  reserv'd  from  stealth; 
Die  had  she  lever  with  Enchanters  knife 

Then  to  be  false  in  love,  profest  a  virguie  wife. 

VII, 

Thereto  her  feare  was  made  so  much  the  greater 
Through  fine  abusion  of  that  Briton  Mayd  ; 
Who,  for  to  hide  her  fained  sex  the  better 
And  maske  her  wounded  mind, both  didand  sayd 
Full  many  things  so  doubtfull  to  be  wayd. 
That  well  she  wist  not  what  by  them  to  gesse  : 
For  otherwhiles  to  her  she  purpos  made 
Of  love,  and  otherwhiles  of  lustfulnesse, 

That  much  she  feard  liis  mind  would  grow  to  some 
excesse. 

viir. 

His  will  she  feard  ;  for  him  she  surely  thought 
To  be  a  man,  such  as  indeed  he  seemed  ; 
And  much  the  more,  by  that  he  lately  ^v^ought, 
When  her  from  deadly  thraldome  he  redeemed. 
For  which  no  service  she  too  much  esteemed  : 
Yet  dread  of  shame  and  doubt  of  fowle  dishonor 
Made  her  not  yeeld  so  much  as  due  she  deemed. 
Yet  Britomart  attended  duly  on  her, 

As  well  became  a  Knight,  and  did  to  her  all  honor. 


It  so  befell  one  evening  that  they  came 
Unto  a  Castell,  lodged  there  to  bee. 
Where  many  a  Knight,  and  many  a  lovely  Dame, 
Was  then  assembled  deeds  of  armes  to  see  : 
Amongst  all  which  was  none  more  faire  thenshee, 
That  many  of  them  mov'd  to  eye  her  snre. 
The  custome  of  that  place  was  such,  that  hee, 
Which  had  no  Love  nor  Leniman  there  in  store, 

Should  either  winne  him  one,  or  lye  without  the  ' 
dore. 


Amongst  the  rest  there  was  a  iolly  Knight, 
Who,  being  asked  for  his  Love,  avow'd 
That  fairest  Amoret  was  his  by  right. 
And  ofFred  that  to  iustifie  alowd. 
The  warlike  Virgine,  seeing  his  so  prowd 
And  boastfull  chalenge,  wexed  inlie  wroth, 
But  for  the  present  did  her  anger  shrowd  ; 
And  sayd,  her  Love  to  lose  she  was  full  loth, 

But  either  he  should  neither  of  them  have,  or  both. 

3ri. 

So  foortli  they  went,  and  both  together  giusted  ; 
But  that  same  younker  soone  was  overthrowne. 
And  made  repent  that  he  had  rashly  lusted 
For  thing  unlawful!  that  was  not  his  owne : 
Yet  since  he  seemed  valiant,  though  miknowne. 
She,  that  no  lesse  was  courteous  then  stout. 
Cast  how  to  salve,  that  both  the  custome  showne 
Were  kept,  and  yet  that  Knightuot  locked  out ; 

That  seem'd  full  hard  t'  accord  two  things  so  lar 
in  dout. 

xir. 

The  seneschall  was  cal'd  to  deeme  the  right  ; 
Whom  she  requir'd,  that  first  fayre  Amoret 
Might  be  to  her  allow'd,  as  to  a  Knight 
That  did  her  win  and  free  from  chalenge  set : 
Which  straight  to  her  was  yeelded  without  let : 
Then,  since  that  strange  Knights  Love  from  him 

was  quitted. 
She  claim'd  that  to  herselfe,  as  Ladies  det, 
He  as  a  Knight  might  iustly  be  admitted  ; 

So  none  should  be  out  shut,  sith  all  of  Loves  were 
fitted. 

xnr. 

With  that,  her  glistring  helmet  she  unlaced  ; 
Which  doft,  her  golden  lockes,  that  were  upbound 
Still  in  a  knot,  unto  her  heeles  downe  traced. 
And  like  a  silken  veile  in  compasse  round. 
About  her  backe  and  all  her  bodie  wound  : 
Like  as  the  shining  skie  in  summers  night. 
What  time  the  dayes  with  scorching  heat  abound, 
Is  creasted  all  with  lines  of  firie  light. 

That  it  prodigious  seemes  in  common  peoples  sight. 

xrv. 

Such  when  those  Knights  and  Ladies  all  about 
Beheld  her,  all  were  with  amazement  smit, 
And  every  one  gan  grow  in  secret  dout 
Of  this  and  that,  according  to  each  wit : 
Some  thought  that  some  enchantment  faygned  it  y 
Some,  that  Bellona  in  that  warlike  wise 
To  them  appear'd,  with  shield  and  armour  fit ; 
Some,  that  it  was  a  maske  of  strange  disguise  : 

So  diversely  each  one  did  sundrie  doubts  devise. 

XV. 

But  that  young  Knight,  which  through  her  gentle 
Was  to  that  goodly  fellowsliip   restored,     [deed 


V.  7- quaint,]  N'cc  or  sh?/    Todd. 

virr.  6. doubt]  Fear.    Often  thus  used  by  Spenser. 

TODIJ 


xr.  7-  Cast  how  to  salve,"]  Cast  in  her  mind  how  to  save 
appearances.  Upton. 

XI  9.  so  far  in  dout. "]  Sn  difficult.  Chchch. 

x[i.  1 .  The  seneschall]  The  househoid-sUwarti,  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies.  Fr.  "  Le  grand  seneschal  de  France." 
synonymous  with  our  "Lord  high  steward  oi  the  king's 
household."  Todd. 

xiir.  6  Like  as  the  shining  skie  &o.]  Spenser  here  gives 
a  description  of  what  v.e  call  Aurora  Borealis.    Joktin. 

xiri.  8.  creasted]  Tv/ied^  plumed,  from  the  Lai 

cristatus  ,-  in  allusion  to  the  hairy  beams  which  theeo 
meteors  fling  out.     Upton. 


CANTO   I.] 
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Ten  thousand  thankes  did  yeeld  her  for  her  meed. 
And,  doubly  overcommen,  her  ador'd  : 
So  did  they  all  their  former  sti'ife  accord  ; 
And  eke  fayre  Amoret,  now  freed  from  feare, 
More  franke  affection  did  to  her  afford  ; 
And  to  her  bed,  which  she  was  wont  forbeare. 

Now  freely  drew,  and  found  right  safe  assurance 
theare  : 

xvr. 

Where  all  that  night  they  of  their  loves  did  treat. 
And  hard  adventures,  twixt  themselves  alone. 
That  each  the  other  gan  mth  passion  great 
And  griefull  pittie  px-ivately  bemone. 
The  morow  next,  so  soone  as  Titan  shone. 
They  both  uprose  and  to  their  waies  them  dight : 
Long  wandred  they,  yet  never  met  with  none 
That  to  their  willes  could  them  direct  aright. 

Or  to  them  tydings  tell  that  mote  their  harts  dehght. 

xvir. 

Lo  thus  they  rode,  till  at  the  last  they  spide 

Two  armed  Knights  that  toward  them  did  pace. 

And  ech  of  them  had  ryding  by  his  side 

A  Ladie,  seeming  in  so  farre  a  space  ; 

But  Ladies  none  they  were,  albee  in  face 

And  outward  shew  faire  semblance  they  did  beare  ; 

For  under  maske  of  beautie  and  good  grace 

Vile  treason  and  fowle  falshood  hidden  were. 

That  mote  to  none  but  to  the  warie  wise  appeare. 

XVIII. 

The  one  of  them  the  false  Duessa  hight. 

That  now  had  chang'd  her  former  wonted  hew  ; 

For  she  could  d'on  so  manie  shapes  in  sight, 

As  ever  could  cameleon  colours  new  ; 

So  could  she  forge  all  colom-s,  save  the  trew : 

The  other  no  whit  better  was  then  shoe. 

But  that,  such  as  she  was,  she  plaine  did  shew  ; 

Yet  otherwise  much  worse,  if  worse  might  bee, 

And  dayly  more  offensive  unto  each  degree  : 

t.ij:. 

Her  name  was  Ate,  mother  of  debate 
And  all  dissention  which  doth  dayly  grow 
Amongst  fraUe  men,  that  many  a  pubHke  state 
And  many  a  private  oft  doth  overthrow. 
Her  false  Duessa,  who  full  well  did  know 
To  be  most  fit  to  trouble  noble  Knights 
Which  hunt  for  honor,  raised  from  below 
Out  of  the  dwellings  of  the  damned  sprights, 

Where  she  in  darknes  wastes  her  cursed  dales  and 
nights. 

XX. 

Hard  by  the  gates  of  hell  her  dwelling  is  ; 

There,  whereas  all  the  plagues  and  harmes  abound 
Which  punish  wicked  men  that  walke  amisse  : 
It  is  a  darksome  delve  farre  under  groimd. 
With  thomesand barren  brakes  environd  round, 
That  none  the  same  may  easily  out  win  ; 
Yet  many  waies  to  enter  may  be  found. 
But  none  to  issue  forth  when  one  is  in  : 

For  discord  harder  is  to  end  then  to  begin. 


And  all  within,  the  riven  walls  were  hung 
With  ragged  monuments  of  times  forepast. 
All  which  the  sad  effects  of  discord  sung  : 
There  were  rent  robes  and  broken  scepters  plast ; 


XX.  6.  ■ 


-  out  win :]  Wins  the  way  out.    Todd. 


Altars  defyld,  and  holy  things  defast ; 
Disshivered  speares,  and  shields  ytorne  intwaine ; 
Great  cities  rausackt,  and  strong  castles  rast  ; 
Nations  captived,  and  huge  armies  slaine  : 
Of  all  which  mines  there  some  relicks  did  remaine. 


There  was  tlie  signe  of  antique  Babylon  ; 

Of  fatall  Thebes  ;  of  Rome  that  raigned  long  ; 
Of  sacred  Salem  ;  and  sad  Ilion, 
For  memorie  of  which  on  high  there  hong 
The  Golden  Apple,  cause  of  all  then-  ^vrong, 
For  which  the  three  faire  goddesses  did  strive  : 
There  also  was  the  name  of  Ninarod  strong  ; 
Of  Alexander,  and  his  princes  five 

Which  shar'd  to  them  the  spoiles  that  he  had  goi 
aUve  : 


And  there  the  relicks  of  the  drunken  fray. 
The  which  amongst  the  Lapithees  befell ; 
And  of  the  bloodie  feast,  which  sent  away 
So  many  Centaures  drunken  soules  to  hell. 
That  under  great  Alcides  furie  fell : 
And  of  the  dreadfull  discord,  which  did  drive 
The  noble  Argonauts  to  outrage  fell. 
That  each  of  life  sought  others  to  deprive. 

All  mindlesse  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  which  made 
them  strive. 

XXIT. 

And  eke  of  private  persons  many  moe, 

That  were  too  long  a  worke  to  count  them  all ; 
Some,  of   sworne  friends  that  did  their  faith 

forgoe  ; 
Some,  of  home  brethren  prov'd  unnaturall ; 
Some,  of  deare  lovers  foes  perpetuall : 
Witnesse  their  broken  bandes  there  to  be  seene. 
Their  girlonds  rent,  their  bowres  despoyled  all ; 
The  moniments  whereof  there  byding  beene. 

As  plaine  as  at  the  first  when  they  were  fresh  and 
greene. 

>xv. 

Such  was  her  House  within ;  but  all  without. 
The  barren  ground  was  full  of  wicked  weedes. 
Which  she  herselfe  had  sowen  all  about, 
Now  growen  great,  at  first  of  httle  seedes. 
The  seedes  of  evill  wordes  and  factious  deedes  ; 
Which,  when  to  ripenesse  due  they  growen  arre, 
Bring  forth  an  infinite  increase  that  breedes 
Tmnultuous  trouble,  and  Contentious  iarre, 

The  which  most  often  end  in  bloudshed  and  in  warre. 


And  those  same  cursed  seedes  doe  also  serve 
To  her  for  bread,  and  yeeld  her  living  food : 
For  life  it  is  to  her,  when  others  sterve 
Through  mischievous  debate  and  deadly  feood, 
That  she  may  sucke  then-  life  and  drinke  their 
blood,  [fed : 

With  which  she  from  her  childliood  had  bene 
For  she  at  first  was  borne  of  heUish  brood. 
And  by  infernall  Furies  nourished  ; 

That  by  her  monstrous  shape  might  easily  be  red. 


Her  face  most  fowle  and  filthy  was  to  see, 
With  squinted  eyes  contriirie  wayes  intended, 
And  loathly  mouth,  mimeete  a  mouth  to  bee. 
That  nought  but  gall  and  venim  comprehended, 
And  wicked  wordes  that  God  and  man  offended : 
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Her  lying  tongue  was  in  two  parts  divided, 
And  both  the  parts  did  speake,  and  both  con- 
tended ; 
And  as  her  tongue  so  was  her  hart  discided. 

That  never  thought  one  thing,  but  doubly  stU  was 
guided. 

xxvrri. 

AIs  as  she  double  spake,  so  heard  she  double. 
With  matchlesse  eares  deformed  and  distort, 
Fild  with  false  rumors  and  seditious  trouble. 
Bred  in  assemblies  of  the  vulgar  sort, 
That  still  are  led  with  every  fight  report : 
And  as  her  eares,  so  eke  her  feet  were  odde. 
And  much  unlike ;  th'  one  long,  the  other  short, 
And  both  misplast ;  that,  when  th'  one  forward 

The  other  backe  retired  and  contr&.'ie  trode.  [yode, 

XXIX. 

Likewise  unequall  were  her  handes  twaine  ; 
That  one  did  reach,  the  other  pusht  away  ; 
That  one  did  make,  the  other  mard  againe, 
And  soilght  to  bring  all  things  unto  decay ; 
Whereby  great  riches,  gathered  manie  a  day, 
She  in  short  space  did  often  bring  to  nought, 
And  their  possessours  often  did  dismay  : 
For  all  her  studie  was  and  all  her  thought 

How  she  might  overthrow  the  things  that  Concord 
wi'ought. 

XXX. 

So  much  her  malice  did  her  might  surpas, 
That  even  th'  Almightie  selfe  she  did  maligne. 
Because  to  man  so  mercifull  he  was. 
And  unto  all  his  creatures  so  benigne, 
Sith  she  herselfe  was  of  his  grace  indigne : 
For  all  this  worlds  faire  workmanship  she  tride 
Unto  his  last  confusion  to  bring, 
And  that  great  golden  ehaine  quite  to  divide. 

With  which  it  blessed  Concord  hath  together  tide. 

xxxr. 

Such  was  that  Hag,  which  with  Duessa  roade ; 
And,  serving  her  in  her  malitious  use 
To  hurt  good  Knights,  was,  as  it  were,  her  baude 
To  sell  her  borrowed  laeautie  to  abuse  :     [iuyce. 
For  though,   Uke   withered   tree  that  wanteth 
She  old  and  crooked  were,  yet  now  of  late 
As  fresh  and  fragrant  as  the  floure-deluce 
She  was  become,  by  chaunge  of  her  estate. 

And  made  full  goodly  ioyance  to  her  new-found 
mate  : 

xxxtr. 

Her  mate,  he  was  a  iollie  youthfuU  Knight 
That  bore  great  sway  in  armes  and  chivalrie. 
And  was  indeed  a  man  of  mickle  might ; 
His  nanus  was  Blandamour,  that  did  descrie 
His  fickle  mind  full  of  inconstancie: 
And  now  himselfe  he  fitted  had  right  well 
With  two  companions  of  like  qualitie, 
Faithlesse  Duessa,  and  false  Paridell, 

That  whether  were  more  false,  full  hard  it  is  to  tell. 

xxxiir. 
Now  when  this  gallant  with  his  goodly  crew 
From  farre  espide  the  famous  Britomart, 


xxvTi.  8. discided,]    Cleft  in  two.  Lat.  discindo. 

Church. 

xxviu.  2.  matchlessei     That  is,  not  paired  or 

alilce.    Chdbch. 

XXX.  5.  indigne :]   ITnteorthy,  undeserving.  Lat. 

indlgnus.   Chhech. 


Like  Knight  adventurous  in  outward  vew. 
With  his  faire  paragon,  his  conquests  part, 
Approching  nigh  ;  eftsoones  his  wanton  hart 
Was  tickled  with  delight,  and  iestmg  sayd ; 
"  Lo  !  there.  Sir  Paridel,  for  your  desart. 
Good  lucke  presents  you  with  yond  lovely  Mayd, 
For  pitie  that  ye  want  a  fellow  for  your  ayd." 


By  that  the  lovely  paire  drew  nigh  to  hond  : 
Whom  whenas  Paridel  more  plaine  beheld, 
Albee  in  heart  he  like  affection  fond. 
Yet  mindfuU  how  he  late  by  one  was  feld  [weld, 
That  did  those  armes  and  that  same  scutchion 
He  had  small  lust  to  buy  his  Love  so  dear?. 
But  answered  ;  "  Sir,  him  wise  I  never  held. 
That,  having  once  escaped  perill  neare. 

Would  afterwards  afresh  the  sleeping  evill  reare. 


"  This  Knight  too  late  his  manhood  and  his  might 
I  did  assay,  that  me  right  dearely  cost ; 
Ne  list  I  for  revenge  provoke  new  fight, 
Ne  for  light  Ladies  love,  that  soone  is  lost." 
The  hot-spurre  youth  so  scorning  to  be  crost, 
"  Take  then  to  you  this  Dame  of  mine,"  quoth 
"  And  I,  without  your  perill  or  your  cost,  [hee, 
Will  chalenge  yond  same  other  for  my  fee." 

So  forth  he  fiercely  prickt,  that  one  him  scarce  could 


The  warlike  Britonesse  her  soone  addrest. 
And  with  such  uncouth  welcome  did  receave 
Her  fayned  paramour,  her  forced  guest. 
That,  being  forst  his  saddle  soone  to  leave, 
Himselfe  he  did  of  his  new  Love  deceave  ; 
And  made  himselfe  th'  ensample  of  his  follie. 
Which  done,  she  passed  forth,  not  takuig  leave, 
And  left  him  now  as  sad  as  whilome  iollie, 

Well  warned  to  beware  with  whom  he  dar^d  to 
dallie. 

xxxvir. 

Which  when  his  other  companie  beheld. 
They  to  his  succour  ran  with  readie  ayd ; 
And,  finding  him  unable  once  to  weld, 
They  reared  him  on  horse-baclce  and  upstayd, 
Till  on  his  way  they  had  him  forth  convayd : 
And  all  the  way,  with  wondrous  griefe  of  mynd 
And  shame,  he  shewd  himselfe  to  be  dismayd 
More  for  the  Love  which  he  had  left  behynd. 

Then  that  which  he  had  to  Sir  Paridel  resynd. 


Natlilesse  he  forth  did  march,  well  as  he  might, 
And  made  good  semblance  to  his  companie. 
Dissembling  his  disease  and  evill  plight ; 
Till  that  ere  long  they  chaunced  to  espie 
Two  other  Knights,  that  towards  them  did  ply 
With  speedie  course,  as  bent  to  charge  them  new . 
Whom  whenas  Blandamour  approching  nie 
Perceiv'd  to  be  such  as  they  seemd  in  vew, 

He  was  full  wo,  and  gan  liis  former  griefe  renew, 

xxxix. 
For  th'  one  of  them  he  perfectly  descride 
To  be  Sir  Scudamour,  (by  that  he  bore 
The  god  of  Love  with  wings  displayed  wide,) 
Whom  mortally  he  hated  evermore, 
Both  for  his  worth,  that  all  men  did  adore, 
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And  eke  teeause  his  Love  he  woime  by  right : 
Wliich  when  he  tliought,  it  grieved  him  full  sore. 
That,  through  the  bruses  of  his  fonner  fight, 
He  now  unable  was  to  wreake  his  old  despight. 


Forthy  he  thus  to  Paridel  bespake  ; 

"  Faire  Sir,  of  friendship  let  me  now  you  pray. 
That  as  I  late  adventured  for  youi-  sake. 
The  hurts  whereof  me  now  from  battell  stay. 
Ye  wiU  me  now  with  Uke  good  turne  repay. 
And  iustifie  my  cause  on  yonder  Knight." 
"Ah  !  Sir,"  said  Paridel,  "do  not  dismay 
Yourselfe  for  this ;  myselfe  will  for  you  fight. 

As  ye  have  done  for  me :  The  left  hand  rubs  the 
right." 


With  that  he  put  his  spurres  imto  his  steed, 
With  speare  in  rest,  and  toward  him  did  fare, 
Like  shaft  out  of  a  bow  preventing  speed. 
But  Scudamour  was  shortly  well  aware 
Of  Ids  approch,  and  gan  liimselfe  prepare 
Him  to  receive  with  entertainment  meete. 
So  furiously  they  met,  that  either  bare 
The  other  downe  imder  their  horses  feete. 

That  what  of  them  became  themselves  did  scarsly 
weete. 

XLU. 

As  when  two  billowes  in  the  Irish  sowndes, 
Forcibly  driven  with  contrdrie  tydes. 
Do  meete  together,  each  abacke  rebowndes 
Witli  roaring  rage ;  and  dashuig  on  aU  sides. 
That  filleth  aU  the  sea  with  feme,  divydes 
The  doubtfull  current  into  divers  wayes : 
So  fell  those  two  in  spight  of  both  their  prydes ; 
But  Scudamour  himselfe  did  soone  uprayse. 

And,  mounting  light,  his  foe  for  lying  long  upbrayes : 


Who,  rolled  on  an  heape,  lay  still  in  swound 
All  carelesse  of  his  taunt  and  bitter  rayle  ; 
Till  that  the  rest  him  seeing  lie  on  ground 
Kan  hastily,  to  weete  what  did  him  ayle : 
Where  finding  that  the  breath  gan  him  to  fayle, 
With  busie  cai'e  they  strove  him  to  awake. 
And  doft  his  helmet,  and  undid  his  mayle  : 
So  much  they  did,  that  at  the  last  they  brake 

His  slomber,  yet  so  mazed  that  he  nothing  spake. 


Which  whenas  Blandamour  beheld,  he  sayd  ; 
"  False  faitour  Scudamour,  that  hast  by  slight 
And  foule  advantage  this  good  Knight  dismayd, 
A  Knight  much  better  then  thyselfe  behight. 
Well  falles  it  thee  that  I  am  not  in  plight 
This  day,  to  wreake  the  dammage  by  thee  donne ! 
Such  is  thy  wont,  that  still  when  any  Knight 
Is  weakned,  then  thou  doest  him  overronne : 

So  hast  thou  to  thyselfe  false  honour  often  wonne." 


He  little  answer'd,  but  in  manly  heart 
His  mightie  indignation  did  forbeare ; 
Which  was  not  yet  so  secret,  but  some  part 
Thereof  did  in  his  fronning  face  appeare  : 


XLI.  3.  — 
Church. 

XLIV.  4. 


-preventing]  Coming  be/ore.  Lat.  prfFvem'o. 
—  bebight ;]  Reckoned,  esteemed.   Church. 


Like  as  a  gloomie  cloud,  the  wliioh  doth  beare 
An  hideous  storme,  is  by  the  northerne  blast 
Q.uite  overblowne,  yet  doth  not  passe  so  cleai-e 
But  that  it  all  the  side  doth  overcast 
With  darkues  dred,  and  threatens  all  the  world  to 
wast. 

XLVI. 

"  Ah !  gentle  Knight,"  then  false  Duessa  sayd, 
"  Why  do  ye  strive  for  Ladies  love  so  sore, 
Whose  chiefe  desire  is  love  and  friendly  aid 
Mongst  gentle  Knights  to  noui'ish  evermore  I 
Ne  be  ye  wroth.  Sir  Scudamour,  therefore. 
That  she  your  Love  list  love  another  Knight, 
Ne  do  yom-selfe  disUke  a  whit  the  more ; 
For  love  is  free,  and  led  with  selfe-dehght, 

Ne  will  enforced  be  with  maisterdome  or  might." 

xLvir. 
So  false  Duessa :  but  vile  Ate  thus ; 

"  Both  foolish  Knights,  I  can  but  laugh  at  both. 
That  strive  and  storme  with  stirre  outrageous 
For  her,  that  each  of  you  alike  doth  loth. 
And  loves  another,  with  whom  now  she  go'th 
In  lovely  wise,  and  sleepes,and  sports,  and  playes ; 
Whilest  both  you  here  mth  many  a  cursed  oth 
Sweare  she  is  yours,  and  stu-re  up  bloudie  frayes. 
To  win  a  willow  bough,  whilest  other^weares  the 
bayes." 

XLvrrr. 
"  Vile  Hag,"  sayd  Scudamom',  "  why  dost  thou  lye, 
And  falsly  seekst  a  virtuous  wight  to  shame  ?" 
"  Fond  Knight,"  sayd  she,  "  the  thing  that  with 

this  eye 
I  saw,  why  should  I  doubt  to  tell  the  same  ? " 
"  Then  tell,"  quoth  Blandamour,  "  and  feare  no 

blame; 
Tell  what  thou  saw'st,  maulgre  whoso  it  heares." 
"  I  saw,"  quoth  she,  "  a  straunger  Knight,  whose 

name 
I  wote  not  well,  but  in  his  shield  he  beares 
(That  well  I  wote)   the  heads  of  many  broken 
speares ; 

XLIX. 

"  I  saw  him  have  your  Amoret  at  wUl ; 
I  saw  him  Idsse  ;  I  saw  him  her  embrace  ; 
I  saw  him  sleepe  with  her  all  night  his  fill ; 
All,  manie  nights  ;  and  manie  by  in  place 
That  present  were  to  testifie  the  case." 
Which  whenas  Scudamom'  did  heare,  his  heart 
Was  tlu'ild  with  inward  griefe :  As  when  in  chace 
The  Parthian  strikes  a  stag  with  shivering  dart. 

The  beast  astonisht  stands  in  middest  of  his  smart ; 

i>. 

So  stood  Sir  Scudamour  when  this  he  heard, 
Ne  word  he  had  to  speake  for  great  dismay. 
But  lookt  on  Glance  grim,  who  woxe  afeard 
Of  outrage  for  the  words  which  she  heard  say, 
Albee  untrue  she  wist  them  by  assay. 
But  Blandamour,  whenas  he  did  espie 
His  chaunge  of  cheere  that  anguish  did  bewray. 
He  woxe  full  bhthe,  as  he  had  got  thereby. 

And  gan  thereat  to  triumph  without  victorie. 

LI. 

" Lo  !  recreant,"  sayd  he,  "the  fruitlesse  end 
Of  thy  vaine  boast,  and  spoUe  of  love  misgotten, 

XLVI.  1.   Ah  I  gentle  Knight,']  This  is  addressed  to  Blan- 
damour.   Chuhch.  q  2 
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Whereby  the  name  of  knight-hood  thou  dost 

sbend. 
And  all  true  lovers  \rith  dishonor  Wotten : 
All  things  not  rooted  well  will  soone  be  rotten.'' 
"  Fy,  fy,  false  Knight,"  then  false  Duessa  cryde, 
"  Unworthy  Mfe,  that  love  with  guile  hast  gotten ; 
Be  thou,  whereever  thou  do  go  or  ryde. 
Loathed  of  Ladies  all,  and  of  all  Knights  defyde  ! " 


But  Scudamour,  for  passing  gi-eat  despight, 
Staid  not  to  answer ;  scarcely  did  refraine 
But  that  in  all  those  Knights  and  Ladies  sight 
He  for  revenge  had  guiltlesse  Glauce  slaine  : 
But,  being  past,  he  thus  began  amaine ;  [Knight, 
"False  traitour  Squire,  false  Squire  of  falsest 
Why  doth  mine  hand  from  thine  avenge  abstaine. 
Whose  lord  hath  done  my  love  this  f  oule  despight ! 

Why  do  I  not  it  wreake  on  thee  now  in  my  might ! 


"  Discourteous,  disloyaU  Britomart, 
Untrue  to  God,  and  unto  man  uniust ! 
What  vengeance  due  can  equaU  thy  desart, 
That  hast  with  shamefull  spot  of  suifull  lust 
Defil'd  the  pledge  committed  to  thy  trust ! 
Let  ugly  shame  and  endlesse  infamy 
Colour  thy  name  with  foule  reproaches  rust ! 
Yet  thou,  false  Squire,  his  fault  shall  deare  aby, 

And  with  thy  punishment  his  penance  shalt  supply." 


The  aged  dame  him  seeing  so  enraged 
Was  dead  with  feare ;  nathlesse  as  neede  required 
His  flaming  furie  sought  to  have  assuaged 
With  sober  words,  that  sufferance  desired 
Till  time  the  tryall  of  her  truth  expyred  ; 
And  evermore  sought  Britomart  to  cleare  : 
But  he  the  more  with  furious  rage  was  fyred. 
And  thrise  his  hand  to  kill  her  did  upreare. 

And  thrise  he  drew  it  backe  :  so  did  at  last  for- 
beare. 


CANTO  IL 


filandamour  winnes  false  Floriinelh 

Paridell  for  her  strives; 
They  are  accotded;  Axapfe 

Doth  lengthen  her  Sonoes  lives. 


FiREBKAND  of  hell  first  tynd  in  Phlegeton 

By  thousand  Furies,  and  from  thence  outthrowen 

Into  this  world  to  worke  confusion 

And  set  it  all  on  fire  by  force  unknowen. 

Is  wicked  Discord ;   whose  small  sparkes  once 

blowen 
None  but  a  god  or  godhke  man  can  slake :  [growen 
Such  as  was   Orpheus,  that,  when   strife  was 
Amongst  those  famous  ympes  of  Greece,  did  take 

His  silver  harpe  in  hand  and  shortly  friends  them 
make  : 


Lin.  1.  Discourteous,  disloyal!]  DisloyaU  Is  used  as 
the  Italian  poets  use  DisUale,  unfaithful,  perfidious,  &c. 
Upton. 

lAV.  5.  Till  time  the  tryall  of  her  truth  expyred  ;]  That 
is,  till  time  should  bring  forth  or  discover  the  innocence 
and  sincerity  of  Britomart    Church. 


Or  such  as  that  celestiall  Psalmist  was. 

That,  when  the  wicked  feend  his  lord  tormented) 
With  heavenly  notes,  that  did  all  other  pas, 
The  outrage  of  his  furious  fit  relented. 
Such  musicke  is  wise  words  with  time  ooncented, 
To  moderate  stifife  mindes  disposd  to  strive  : 
Such  as  that  prudent  Romane  well  invented  ; 
What  time  his  people  into  partes  did  rive, 

Them  reconcyld  againe,  and  to  their  homes  did  drive. 

m. 

Such  us'd  wise  Glauce  to  that  wrathful!  Knight, 
To  calme  the  tempest  of  his  troubled  thought : 
Yet  Blandamour,  with  termes  of  foule  despight, 
And  Paridell  her  scornd,  and  set  at  nought. 
As  old  and  crooked  and  not  good  for  ought. 
Both  they  unwise,  and  warelesse  of  the  evill 
That  by  themselves  unto  themselves  is  wrought, 
Through  that  false  Witch,  and  tliat  foule  aged 
Drevill ; 

The  one  a  feend,  the  other  an  incarnate  devill. 


With  whom  as  they  thus  rode  accompanide. 
They  were  encountred  of  a  lustie  Knight 
That  had  a  goodly  Ladie  by  his  side. 
To  whom  he  made  great  daUiance  and  delight : 
It  was  to  weet  the  bold  Sir  Ferraugh  hight. 
He  that  from  Braggadocchio  whilome  reft 
The  snowy  Florimell,  whose  beautie  bright 
Made  him  seeme  happie  for  so  glorious  theft ; 

Yet  was  it  in  due  triall  but  a  wandring  weft. 


Which  whenas  Blandamour,  whose  fancie  light 
Was  alwaies  flitting  as  the  wavering  wind 
After  each  Beautie  that  appeard  in  sight. 
Beheld  ;  eftsoones  it  priokt  his  wanton  mind 
With  sting  of  lust  that  reasons  eye  did  blind. 
That  to  Sir  Paridell  these  words  he  sent ; 
"  Sir  Knight,  why  ride  ye  dumpish  thus  behind, 
Since  so  good  fortune  doth  to  you  present 

So  fayre  a  spoyle,  to  make  you  ioyous  meriment!" 

VI. 

But  Paridell,  that  had  too  late  a  tryall 
Of  the  bad  issue  of  his  counsell  vaine, 
List  not  to  hearke,  but  made  this  faire  denyall ; 
"  Last  turne  was  mine,,  well  proved  to  my  paine ; 
This  now  be  yours  ;  God  send  you  better  gaine !" 
Whose  scoffed  words  he  taking  halfe  in  scome, 
Fiercely  forth  prickt  his  steed  as  in  disdaine 
Against  that  Knight,  ere  he  him  well  could  tome ; 

By  meanes  whereof  he  hath  him  hghtly  overborne. 

vrr. 
Who,  with  the  sudden  stroke  astonisht  sore. 
Upon  the  ground  awhile  in  siomber  lay  ; 
The  whiles  his  Love  away  the  other  bore, 
And,  shewing  her,  did  Paridell  upbray ; 
"  Lo  !  sluggish  Knight,  the  victors  happie  pray  I 
So  fortune  friends  the  bold."     Whom  Paridell 
Seeing  so  faire  indeede,  as  he  did  say, 


It.  2. his  lord"}  King  Saul,  1  Sam.  xvi.  23.  Church. 

n.  3. pas,]    Exceed  or  excelt    Todd. 

u.  7. •  that  prudent  Romane  &e.]    Agrippa  Mene- 

niUS.    JORTIN. 

III.  8 Drevill ;]   A  driveller,  a  fool.    tTrroK. 

VII.  6.  friends]    Befriends.    Church. 
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His  hart  with  secret  euvie  gan  to  swell. 
And  inly  grudge  at  him  that  he  had  sped  so  well. 

viil. 

Nathlesse  proud  man  himselfe  the  other  deemed, 
Having  so  peerlesse  paragon  ygot : 
For  sure  the  fayrest  Florimell  him  seemed 
To  him  was  fallen  for  his  happie  lot. 
Whose  lilie  alive  on  earth  he  weened  not : 
Therefore  he  her  did  court,  did  serve,  did  wooe, 
With  humblest  suit  that  he  imagine  mot. 
And  all  things  did  devise,  and  all  things  dooe, 

That  might  her  love  prepare,  and  liking  win  there- 
too. 

IX, 

She,  in  regard  thereof,  him  recompenst 

With  golden  words  and  goodly  countenance. 
And  such  fond  favours  sparingly  dispenst : 
Sometimes  him  blessing  with  a  light  eye-glance. 
And  coy  lookes  tempring  with  loose  dalliance  ; 
Sometimes  estranging  him  in  sterner  wise  ; 
That,  having  cast  him  in  a  foolish  trance. 
He  seemed  brought  to  bed  in  Paradise, 

And  prov'd  himselfe  most  foole  in  what  he  seem'd 
most  wise. 

X. 

So  great  a  mistresse  of  her  art  she  was. 
And  perfectly  practiz'd  in  womans  craft, 
That  though  therein  himselfe  he  thought  to  pas. 
And  by  his  false  allurements  wylie  draft 
Had  tliousand  women  of  their  love  beraft. 
Yet  now  he  was  surpriz'd  :  for  that  false  Spright, 
Which  that  same  Witch  had  in  this  forme  engraft. 
Was  so  expert  in  every  subtile  slight. 

That  it  could  overreach  the  ivisest  earthly  wight. 

XI. 

Yet  he  to  her  did  dayly  service  more. 

And  dayly  more  deceived  was  thereby ; 

Yet  Paridell  ^lim  envied  therefore, 

As  seeming  plast  in  sole  felicity  : 

So  blind  is  lust  false  colours  to  descry. 

But  Ate  soone  discovering  his  desire. 

And  finding  now  fit  opportunity 

To  stirre  up  strife  twixt  love  and  sjjight  and  ire, 
Did  privily  put  coles  unto  his  secret  fire. 


By  sundi'y  meanes  thereto  she  prickt  him  forth  ; 
Now   with   remembrance    of    those    spightfuU 

speaches. 
Now  with  opinion  of  his  owne  more  worth. 
Now  with  recounting  of  like  former  breaches 
Made  in  their  friendship,  as  that  Hag  him  teaches : 
And  ever,  when  his  passion  is  allayd. 
She  it  revives,  and  new  occasion  reaches : 
That,  on  a  time  as  they  together  way'd. 

He  made  him  open  chalenge,  and  thus  boldly  sayd  ; 

xnr. 
'  Too  boastfull  Blandamour !  too  long  I  beare 
The  open  wrongs  thou  doest  me  day  by  day : 
Well  know'st  thou,  when  we  friendship  first  did 

sweare. 
The  covenant  was,  that  every  spoyle  or  pray 
Should  equally  be  shard  betwixt  us  tway : 
Where  is  my  part  then  of  this  Ladie  bright, 
Whom  to  thyselfe  thou  takest  quite  away  ? 


.  way'd,]    Journied.    Chuhck. 


Render  therefore  therein  to  me  my  right. 
Or  answere  for  thy  wrong  as  shall  fall  out  in  fight." 


Exceeding  wroth  thereat  was  Blandamour, 
And  gan  this  bitter  answere  to  him  make ; 
"  Too  foolish  Paridell !  that  fayrest  flom-e 
Wouldst  gather  faine,  and  yet  no  paines  wouldst 
But  not  so  easie  will  I  her  forsake  ;  [take  : 

This  hand  herwonne,  this  hand  shall  her  defend." 
With  that  they  gan  their  shivering  speares  to 

shake, 
And  deadly  points  at  eithers  breast  to  bend, 

Forgetfull  each  to  have  bene  ever  others  frend. 


Their  firie  steedes  with  so  untamed  forse 
Did  beare  them  both  to  fell  avenges  end, 
That  both  their  speares  with  pitilesse  remorse 
Through  shield  andmayleandhaberieon  did  wend. 
And  iu  their  flesh  a  griesly  passage  rend. 
That  with  the  furie  of  their  o\vne  affret 
Each  other  horse  and  man  to  ground  did  send  ; 
Where,  lying  still  awhile,  both  did  forget 

The  perilous  present  stownd  in  which  their  lives 
were  set. 

xvr. 

As  when  two  warlike  brigandines  at  sea. 

With  murdrous  weapons  arm'd  to  cruell  fight. 
Do  meete  together  on  the  watry  lea. 
They  stemme  ech  other  with  so  fell  despight, 
Thatwi  th  the  shockeof  their  owne  heedlesse  might 
Their  wooden  ribs  are  shaken  nigh  asonder ; 
They  which  from  shore  behold  the  dreadfull  sight 
Of  flashing  fire,  and  heare  the  ordenance  tliouder^ 

Do  greatly  stand  amaz'd  at  such  unwonted  wonder. 


At  length  they  both  upstarted  in  amaze. 
As  men  awaked  rashly  out  of  dreme, 
And  round  about  themselves  a  while  did  gaze  ; 
Tin  seeing  her,  that  Florimell  did  seme. 
In  doubt  to  whom  she  victorie  should  deeme. 
Therewith  their  duUed  sprights  they  edgd  anew. 
And,  drawingboth  their  swords  with  rage  e.Ktreme, 
Like  two  mad  mastiifes  each  on  other  flew. 

And  shields  did  share,  and  mailes  did  rash,  and 
hehnes  did  hew. 


So  furiously  each  other  did  assayle, 

As  if  their  soules  they  would  attonce  have  rent 
Out  of  their  brests,  that  streames  of  bloud  did  ray  le 
Adowne,  as  if  their  springs  of  life  were  spent ; 
That  all  the  ground  with  purple  bloud  was  sprent. 
And  all  their  armours  staynd  with  bloudie  gore ; 
Yet  scarcely  once  to  breath  would  they  relent. 
So  mortaU  was  their  malice  and  so  sore 

Become,  of  fayned  friendship  which  they  vow'd 
afore. 

XIX. 

And  that  which  is  for  Ladies  most  besitting, 
To  stint  all  strife,  and  foster  friendly  peace, 
Was  from  those  Dames  so  farre  and  so  unfitting. 
As  that,  mstead  of  praying  them  surcease. 
They  did  much  more  their  cruelty  encrease  ; 
Bidding  them  fight  for  honour  of  their  love, 
And  rather  die  then  Ladies  cause  release :  [move, 
With  which  vaine  termes  so  much  they  did  them 

That  both  resolv'd  the  last  extremities  to  prove 
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There  they,  T  weene,  would  fight  untill  this  day, 
Had  not  a  Sqiure,  even  he  the  Squire  of  Dames, 
By  great  adventure  travelled  that  way ; 
Who  seeing  both  bent  to  so  bloudy  games, 
And  both  of  old  well  Imowing  by  their  names. 
Drew  nigh,  to  weete  the  cause  of  their  debate : 
And  first  laide  on  those  Ladies  thousand  blames. 
That  did  not  seeke  t'appease  their  deadly  hate. 

But  gazed  on  their  harmes,  not  pittying  their  estate : 

XXI. 

And  then  those  Knights  he  humbly  did  beseech 
To  stay  their  hands,  till  he  awhile  had  spoken : 
Who  lookt  a  little  up  at  that  his  speech. 
Yet  would  not  let  their  batteU  so  be  broken, 
Both  greedie  fiers  on  other  to  be  wroken. 
Yet  he  to  them  so  earnestly  did  call. 
And  them  coniur'd  by  some  well  knowen  token. 
That  they  at  last  their  wrothfuU  hands  let  fall. 

Content  to  heare  biTn  speake,  and  glad  to  rest  withajl. 


First  he  desir'd  their  cause  of  strife  to  see : 

They  said,  it  was  for  love  of  Florimell.         [bee, 
"Ah !  gentle  Knights,"  quoth  he, "  how  may  that 
And  she  so  farre  astray,  as  none  can  tell  ? " 
"  Fond  Squire,"  full  angry  then  sayd  Paridell, 
"  Seest  not  the  Ladie  there  before  thy  face  ? " 
He  looked  backe,  and,  her  avising  well, 
Weend,  as  he  said,  by  that  her  outward  grace 

That  fayrest  Florimell  was  present  there  in  place. 


Glad  man  was  he  to  see  that  ioyous  sight. 
For  none  alive  but  ioy'd  in  Florimell, 
And  lowly  to  her  lowting  thus  behight ; 
"  Fayrest  of  faire,  that  fairenesse  doest  excell, 
This  happie  day  I  have  to  greete  you  well. 
In  which  you  safe  I  see,  whom  thousand  late 
Misdoubted  lost  through  mischiefe  that  befell ; 
Long  may  you  live  in  health  and  happie  state  !  '• 

She  litle  answer'd  him,  but  hghtly  did  aggrate. 


Then,  turning  to  those  Knights,  he  gan  anew  ; 
"  And  you,  Sir  Blandamour,  and  Paridell, 
That  for  this  Ladie  present  in  your  vew 
Have  rays'd  this  cruell  warre  and  outrage  fell, 
Certes,  me  seemes,  bene  not  advised  well ; 
But  rather  ought  in  friendship  for  her  sake 
To  ioyne  your  force,  their  forces  to  repeU 
That  seeke  pei-force  her  from  you  both  to  take. 

And  of  your  gotten  spoyle  their  owne  triumph  to 
make." 


Thereat  Sir  Blandamour,  with  countenance  sterne 
All  full  of  wrath,  thus  fiercely  him  bespake ; 
"  Aread,  thou  Squh-e,  that  I  the  man  may  leame, 
That  dare  fro  me  thinke  Florimell  to  take  ! " 
"  Not  one,"  quoth  he,  "  but  many  doe  partake 
Herein  ;  as  thus  :  It  lately  so  befell. 
That  Satyran  a  Girdle  did  uptake 
Well  Imowne  to  appertaine  to  Florimell, 

Which  for  her  sake  he  wore,  as  him  beseemed  well. 


3xir.  7. avising']    Avising  is  looking  upon.    Fi'. 

Avisery  to  regard  with  circumspeetion.    Todd. 

.  sxM.  3. behight ;]  Sfoke,  or  addressed  her.  Upton. 


"  But,  whenas  she  hersslfe  was  lost  and  gone, 
Full  many  Knights,  that  loved  her  like  deare, 
Thereat  did  greatly  grudge,  that  he  alone 
That  lost  faire  Ladies  ornament  should  weare, 
And  gan  therefore  close  spight  to  him  to  beare  ; 
Which  he  to  shim,  and  stop  vile  envies  sting, 
Hath  lately  caus'd  to  be  proclaim'd  each  where 
A  solemne  feast,  with  publike  turneying, 

To  which  all  Knights  with  them  theii-  Ladies  are 
to  bring : 

xxvjr. 

"  And  of  them  all  she,  that  is  fayrest  found, 
Shall  have  that  golden  Girdle  for  reward  ; 
And  of  those  Knights,  who  is  most  stout  on  grouuil, 
Shall  to  that  fairest  Ladie  be  prefard. 
Since  therefore  she  herselfe  is  now  your  ward, 
To  you  that  ornament  of  hers  pertaines, 
Agaiust  all  those  that  chalenge  it,  to  gard. 
And  save  her  honour  with  your  ventrous  paiues ; 

That  shall  you  win  more  glory  than  ye  here  find 
gaines." 

xxvnr. 

When  they  the  reason  of  his  words  had  hai'd. 
They  gan  abate  the  rancour  of  their  rage. 
And  with  their  honours  and  their  loves  regard 
The  furious  flames  of  malice  to  asswage. 
Tho  each  to  other  did  his  faith  engage. 
Like  faithfull  friends  thenceforth  to  ioyne  in  one 
With  all  their  force,  and  battell  strong  to  wage 
Gainst  all  those  Knights,  as  their  professed  fone, 

That  chaleng'd  ought  in  FlorimeU,  save  they  alone. 


So,  well  accorded,  forth  they  rode  together 
In  friendly  sort,  that  lasted  but  a  while  ; 
And  of  all  old  dislikes  they  made  faii'e  weather: 
Yet  all  was  forg'd  amd  spred  with  golden  foyle, 
That  under  it  hidde  hate  and  hollow  guyle. 
Ne  certes  can  that  friendship  long  endm'e, 
However  gay  and  goodly  be  the  style. 
That  doth  ill  cause  or  evill  end  enure  : 

For  vertue  is  the  band  that  biudeth  harts  most  sure. 


Thug  as  they  marched  all  in  close  disguise 
Of  fayned  love,  they  chaimst  to  overtake 
Two  Knights  that  lineked  rode  in  lovely  wise. 
As  if  they  secret  counsels  did  partake ; 
And  each  not  farre  behinde  him  had  his  Make, 
To  weete,  two  Ladies  of  most  goodly  hew, 
That  twixt  themselves  did  gentle  purpose  make, 
Unmindfull  both  of  that  discordfuU  crew. 

The  which  with  speedie  pace  did  after  them  pursew. 


Who,  as  they  now  approched  nigh  at  hand, 
Deeming  them  doughtie  as  they  did  appeare. 
They  sent  that  Squire  afore,  to  understand 
What  mote  they  be  :  who,  viewing  them  more 

neare, 
Returned  readie  newes,  that  those  same  weare 
Two  of  the  prowest  Knights  in  Faery  Lend  ; 
And  those  two  Ladies  their  two  lovers  deare  ; 
Couragious  Cambell,  and  stout  Triamond, 

With  Canacee  and  Cambine  linckt  in  lovely  bond. 


-  enure  0  Practise  or  use.  Todd. 
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Whylome,  as  antique  stories  tellen  us, 

Those  two  were  foes  the  fellonest  on  ground. 
And  battell  made  the  dreddest  daungerous 
That  ever  shrilling  trumpet  did  resound  ; 
Though  now  their  acts  be  no  where  to  be  found. 
As  that  renowmed  Poet  them  compyled 
With  warhke  numbersand  heroicke  sound, 
JDan  Chaucer,  Well  of  English  undefyled, 

On  Fames  eteruall  beadroll  worthie  to  be  iyled. 

xxxin. 
But  wicked  Time  that  all  good  thoughts  doth  waste. 
And  workes  of  noblest  wits  to  nought  out-weare. 
That  famous  moniment  hath  quite  defaste. 
And  robd  tlie  world  of  threasm'e  endlesse  deare. 
The  wliich  mote  have  enriched  all  us  heare. 

0  cursed  Eld,  the  canker-worrae  of  writs  ! 
How  may  these  rimes,  so  rude  as  doth  appeare, 
Hope  to  endure,  sith  workes  of  heavenly  wits 

Are  quite  devourd,  and  brought  to  nought  by  httle 
bits! 

XXXIV. 

Then  pardon,  0  most  sacred  happie  Spirit, 
That  I  thy  labours  lost  may  thus  revive. 
And  steale  from  thee  the  meede  of  thy  due  merit, 
That  none  durst  ever  whilest  thou  wast  alive. 
And,  being  dead,  in  vaine  yet  many  strive  : 
Ne  dare  I  hke  ;  but,  through  infusion  sweete 
Of  thine  owne  spirit  which  doth  in  me  sm-vive, 

1  follow  here  the  footing  of  thy  feete. 

That  with  thy  meaning  so  I  may  the  rather  meete. 

XXXV. 

Cambelloes  sister  was  fayre  Canacee, 

That  was  the  leamedst  Ladie  in  her  dayes, 
Well  scene  in  everie  science  that  mote  bee. 
And  every  secret  worke  of  Nature's  wayes  ; 
In  wittie  riddles ;  and  in  wise  soothsayes  ; 
In  power  of  herbes  ;   and  tunes  of  beasts  and 

burds ; 
And,  that  augmented  all  her  other  prayse. 
She  modest  was  in  all  her  deedes  and  words. 

And  wondrous,  chast  of  life,  yet  lov'd  of  Knights 
and  Lords. 

,  xxxvr- 

FuU  many  Lords  and  many  Knights  her  loved. 
Yet  she  to  none  of  them  her  liking  lent, 
Ne  ever  was  with  fond  affection  moved. 
But  rul'd  her  thoughts  with  goodly  governement. 
For  dread  of  blame  and  honours  blemishment ; 
And  eke  unto  her  lookes  a  law  she  made. 
That  none  of  them  once  out  of  order  went, 
But,  like  to  warie  centonels  well  stayd. 

Still  watcht  on  every  side,  of  secret  foes  afrayd. 

XXXVII. 

So  much  the  more  as  she  refusd  to  love. 

So  much  the  more  she  loved  was  and  sought. 
That  oftentimes  unquiet  strife  did  move 
Amongst  her  lovers,  and  great  quarrels  wTought; 
That  oft  for  her  in  bloudie  armes  they  fought. 
Which  whenas  Cambell,  that  was  stout  and  wise, 
Perceiv'd  would  breede  great  mischiefe,  he  be- 
How  to  prevent  the  perill  that  mote  rise,  [thought 

And  tame  both  him  and  hei*  to  honour  in  this  wise. 


xxxiii.  4.  thi-easure]  The  old  mode  of  spelling 

treaiure.  Todd. 


xxxvnr. 

One  day,  when  all  that  troupe  of  warlike  wooers 
Assembled  were,  to  weet  whose  she  should  bee. 
All  mightie  men  and  dreadful!  derring  dooers, 
(The  harder  it  to  make  them  well  agree,) 
Amongst  them  all  this  end  he  did  decree  ; 
That,  of  tliem  all  which  love  to  her  did  make. 
They  by  consent  should  chose  the  stoutest  three 
That  with  himselfe  should  combat  for  her  sake, 

And  of  tliem  all  the  victour  should  his  Sister  take. 


Bold  was  the  chalenge,  as  himselfe  was  bold, 
And  courage  lull  of  haughtie  hardiment, 
Approved  oft  in  perils  manifold, 
Wliich  he  atchiev'd  to  his  great  ornament : 
But  yet  his  Sisters  skill  unto  him  lent 
Most  confidence  and  hope  of  liappie  speed, 
Conceived  by  a  Ring  which  she  him  sent. 
That,  mongst  the  manie  vertues  which  we  reed. 

Had  power  to  staunch  a!  wounds  that  mortally  did 
bleed. 

XI.. 

Well  was  that  Rings  great  vertue  knowen  to  all ; 
That  dread  thereof,  and  his  redoubted  might. 
Did  aU  that  youthly  rout  so  much  appall. 
That  none  of  them  durst  undertake  the  tight : 
More  wise  they  weend  to  make  of  love  delight 
Then  life  to  hazard  for  faire  Ladies  looke  ; 
And  yet  uncertaine  by  such  outward  sight. 
Though  for  her  sake  they  all  that  perill  tooke. 

Whether  she  would  them  love,  or  in  her  hking 
brooke. 

XLf, 

Amongst  those  Knights  there  were  three  Brethren 
Three  bolder  brethren  never  were  yborne,  [bold. 
Borne  of  one  mother  in  one  happie  mold. 
Borne  at  one  burden  in  one  happie  morne  ; 
Thrise  happie  mother,  and  thrise  happie  morne 
That  bore  three  such,  three  such  not  to  be  fond 
Her  name  was  Agape,  whose  children  werne 
All  three  as  one  ;  the  first  hight  Priamond, 

The  second  Dyamoud,  the  yomigest  Triamond. 

XLir. 

Stout  Priamond,  but  not  so  strong  to  strike  ; 
Strong  Diamond,  but  not  so  stout  a  Knight ; 
But  Triamond  was  stout  and  strong  alilce : 
On  horsebacke  used  Triamond  to  fight. 
And  Priamond  on  foote  had  more  dehyht ; 
But  horse  and  foote  knew  Diamond  to  wield: 
With  curtaxe  used  Diamond  to  smite. 
And  Triamond  to  handle  speare  and  shield. 

But  speare  and  curtaxe  both  usd  Priamond  in  field 

XLIII. 

These  three  did  love  each  other  dearely  well, 
And  with  so  firme  affection  were  allyde. 
As  if  but  one  soule  in  them  all  did  dwell. 
Which  did  her  powre  into  three  parts  divyde ; 
Like  three  faire  branches  budding  farre  and  wide 
That  from  one  roote  deriv'd  their  vitall  sap  : 
And,  hke  that  roote  that  doth  her  life  divide. 
Their  mother  was  ;  and  had  fuU  blessed  hap 

These  three  so  noble  babes  to  brmg  forth  at  oa, 
clap. 


xxxvm.  3.  — 
Upton. 

XLIII.  9.    

ictu^    Church. 


—  derring  dooers,]  Dariiig  and  hold  doers 
■  at  one  clap.']    That  is,  at  once.  Lat.  um 
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Their  mother  was  a  Fay,  and  had  the  skill 
Of  secret  things,  and  all  the  powres  of  nature. 
Which  she  by  art  could  use  unto  her  will. 
And  to  her  service  bind  each  living  creature. 
Through  secret  understanding  of  tiieir  featui'e. 
Thereto  she  was  right  faire,  whenso  her  face 
She  list  discover,  and  of  goodly  stature  ; 
But  she,  as  Fayes  are  wont,  in  privie  place 

Did  spend  her  dayes,  and  lov'd  in  forests  wyld  to 
space. 

XLV. 

There  on  a  day  a  noble  youthly  Knight, 
Seeking  adventures  in  the  salvage  wood. 
Did  by  great  fortune  get  of  her  the  sight. 
As  she  sate  carelesse  by  a  cristall  flood 
Combing  her  golden  lockes,  as  seemd  her  good ; 
And  unawares  upon  her  laying  hold. 
That  strove  in  vaine  him  long  to  have  withstood. 
Oppressed  her,  and  there  (as  it  is  told) 

Got  these  three  lovely  babes,  that  prov'd  three 
champions  bold  : 


Which  she  with  her  long  fostred  in  that  wood, 
Till  that  to  ripenesse  of  mans  state  they  grew : 
Then,  shewing  forth  signes  of  their  fathers  blood, 
They  loved  armes,  and  knighthood  did  ensew. 
Seeking  adventures  where  they  anie  knew. 
Which  when  their  mother  saw,  she  gan  to  dout 
Their  safetie ;  least  by  searching  damigera  new, 
And  rash  provoking  perils  all  about. 

Their  days  mote  be  abridged  through  then'  corage 
stout. 


Therefore  desirous  th'  end  of  all  their  dayes 
To  know,  and  them  t'  enlarge  with  long  extent. 
By  wondrous  skill  and  many  hidden  wayes 
To  the  Three  Fatall  Sisters  House  she  went. 
Farre  under  ground  from  tract  of  living  went, 
Downe  in  the  bottome  of  the  deepe  Abysse, 
Where  Demogorgon  in  dull  darknesse  pent 
Farre  from  the  view  of  gods  and  heavens  bliss 

The  hideous  Chaos  keepes,  their  dreadfuU  dwelling 
is. 

xLviir. 

There  she  them  found  all  sitting  round  about 
The  direfull  Distaffe  standing  in  the  mid. 
And  with  unwearied  fingers  drawing  out 
The  lines  of  life,  from  living  knowledge  hid. 
Sad  Clothe  held  the  rocke,  the  whiles  the  tlirid 
By  griesly  Lachesis  was  spun  with  paine. 
That  crueU  Atropos  eftsoones  undid. 
With  cursed  knife  cutting  the  twist  in  twaine ; 

Most  wretched  men,  whose  dayes  depend  on  thrids 
so  vaine  I 


She,  them  saluting  there,  by  them  sate  still 
Beholding  how  the  thrids  of  life  they  span : 


XLiv.  5. feature.]      Fashion,  make.    Church. 

XLiv.  9.  ■ to  space.]    To  walk,  or  roam  about.  Lat. 

tpatior.    Todd. 

XLVii.  5. from  tract  of  living  went,]    Of  the  way 

or  jiath  of  any  living  creature.    Upton. 

XLViT.  9.  TAe  hideous  Chaos  keepes,']  That  is,  presides 
Qver  Chaos.    Church. 


And  when  at  last  she  had  beheld  her  fill. 
Trembling  in  heart,  and  looking  pale  and  wan. 
Her  cause  of  comming  she  to  tell  began. 
To  whom  fierce  Atropos  ;  "  Bold  Fay,  that  durst 
Come  see  the  secret  of  the  life  of  man, 
Well  worthie  thou  to  be  of  love  accurst. 
And  eke  thy  childrens  thrids  to  be  asunder  burst !" 


Whereat  she  sore  affrayd  yet  her  besought 
To  graunt  her  boone,  and  rigour  to  abate, 
That  she  might  see  her  chUdrens  thrids  forth 

brought. 
And  know  the  measure  of  their  utmost  date 
To  them  ordained  by  eternall  Fate : 
Wliich  Clothe  gramiting  shewed  her  the  same. 
Tliat  when  she  saw,  it  did  her  much  amate 
To  see  their  thrids  so  thin,  as  spiders  frame. 

And  eke  so  short,  that  seemd  then-  ends  out  shortly 
came. 


She  then  began  them  humbly  to  intreate 
To  draw  Siem  longer  out,  and  better  tviine, 
That  so  their  lives  might  be  prolonged  late : 
But  Lachesis  thereat  gan  to  repine. 
And  sayd  ;  "Fond  dame  !  that  deem'st  of  things 

divine 
As  of  humane,  that  they  may  all  red  bee. 
And  chaung'd  at  pleasure  for  those  impea  of 

thine : 
Not  so  ;  for  what  the  Fates  do  once  decree. 
Not  all  the  gods  can  chaunge,  nor  love  himself  can 
free  ! " 


"  Then  smce,"  quoth  she,   "  the   terme   of  each 
mans  life 
For  nought  may  lessened  nor  enlarged  bee ; 
Graunt  this ;  that  when  ye  shred  with  fatall  knife 
His  line,  which  is  the  eldest  of  the  three. 
Which  is  of  them  the  shortest,  as  I  see, 
Eftsoones  his  life  may  passe  into  the  next ; 
And,  when  the  next  shall  likewise  ended  bee. 
That  both  their  lives  may  likewise  be  annext 

Unto  the  third,  that  his  may  be  so  trebly  wext." 


They  graunted  it ;  and  then  that  carefull  Fay 
Departed  thence  with  full  contented  mynd ; 
And,  comming  home,  in  warlike  fresh  aray 
Them  found  all  three  according  to  then-  kynd ; 
But  unto  them  what  destinie  was  assynd. 
Or  how  their  Hves  were  eekt,  she  did  not  tell ; 
But  evermore,  when  she  fit  time  could  fynd. 
She  warned  them  to  tend  their  safeties  well. 

And  love  each  other  deare,  whatever  them  befell. 


So  did  they  surely  during  all  their  dayes, 
And  never  discord  did  amongst  them  fall ; 
Which  much  augmented  all  their  other  praise : 
And  now,  t'  increase  affection  naturall. 
In  love  of  Canacee  they  ioyned  all : 
Upon  which  ground  thi  same  great  Battell  grew 
(Great  matter  growing  of  beginning  small,) 
The  which,  for  length,  I  will  not  here  pursew, 

But  rather  wfll  reserve  it  for  a  Canto  new. 
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CANTO  III. 

The  Battell  twixt  three  Brethren  with 

Cambell  for  Canacee : 
Cambina  with  true  friendships  bond 

iJotli  their  Ions  strife  agree, 

I. 

0  !  WHY  doe  wretched  men  so  much  desire 
To  draw  their  dayes  unto  -the  utmost  date. 
And  doe  not  ratlier  wish  them  soone  expire  ; 
Knowing  the  miserie  of  tlieir  estate. 
And  thousand  periUs  which  them  still  awate, 
Tossing  them  like  a  boate  amid  the  mayne, 
That  every  houre  they  knocke  at  Deathes  gate  ! 
And  he  that  happie  seemes  and  least  in  payne, 

Yet  is  as  nigh  his  end  as  he  that  most  doth  playne. 


Therefore  this  Fay  I  hold  but  fond  and  vaine, 
The  which,  in  seeking  for  Iter  children  three 
Long  life,  thereby  did  more  prolong  theh'  pame  : 
Yet  whilest  they  lived  none  did  ever  see 
More  happie  creatures  then  they  seem'd  to  bee ; 
Nor  more  ennobled  for  their  courtesie. 
That  made  them  dearely  lov'd  of  each  degree ; 
Ne  more  renowmed  for  their  chevah'ie, 

That  made  them  dreaded  much  of  all  men  farre 
and  nie. 

in. 

These  three  that  bardie  chalenge  tooke  in  hand, 
For  Canacee  with  Cambell  for  to  fight : 
The  day  was  set,  that  all  might  understand, 
And  pledges  pa^vndthe  same  to  keepe  aright: 
That  day,  (the  dreddest  day  that  Uving  wight 
Did  ever  see  upon  this  world  to  shine,) 
So  soone  as  heavens  window  shewed  light, 
These  warlike  Cliampions,  all  in  armour  shine. 

Assembled  were  in  field  the  chalenge  to  define. 


The  field  with  listes  was  all  about  enclos'd. 
To  barre  the  prease  of  people  farre  away  ; 
And  at  th'  one  side  sixe  iudges  were  dispos'd. 
To  view  and  deeme  the  deedes  of  armes  that  day ; 
And  on  the  other  side  in  fresh  aray 
Fayre  Canacee  upon  a  stately  stage 
Was  set,  to  see  the  fortune  of  that  fray 
And  to  be  scene,  as  his  most  worthy  wage 

That  could  her  purchase  with  liis  five's  adventur'd 


Then  entred  Cambell  first  into  the  fist. 

With  stately  steps  and  fearelesse  countenance. 

As  if  the  conquest  his  he  surely  wist. 

Soone  after  did  the  Brethren  three  advance 

In  brave  aray  and  goodly  amenance, 

With  scutchins  gilt  and  banners  broad  displayd ; 

And,  marching  thrise  in  warlike  ordinance, 

Thrise  lowted  lowly  to  the  noble  Mayd  ; 

The  whiles  shril  trompets  and  loud  clarions  sweetly 
playd. 

vr. 
Which  doen,  the  doughty  Chalenger  came  forth, 
All  arm'd  to  point,  his  chalenge  to  abet : 


III.  8, . in  armour  shine,]    Armour-shine  must  be 

read  as  a  compoiand  word,  in  like  manner  as  sxm-shine. 

ioUD, 

vr.  9. to  define.]  To  decide.  Lat.  defmio.    Church. 


Gainst  whom  Sir  Priamond,  with  equall  worth 
And  equall  armes,  liimselfe  did  forward  set, 
A  trompet  blew  ;  they  both  together  met 
With  dreadfull  force  and  furious  intent, 
Carelesse  of  perill  in  their  fiers  afTret, 
As  if  that  life  to  losse  they  had  foreleut, 
And  cared  not  to  spare  that  should  be  shortly  spent. 


Right  practicke  was  Sir  Priamond  in  fight, 

And  throughly  sldld  in  use  of  shield  and  speare  ; 
Ne  lesse  approved  was  Cambelloes  might, 
Ne  lesse  his  skill  in  weapons  did  appeare  ; 
That  hard  it  was  to  weene  which  harder  were. 
Fidl  many  mightie  strokes  on  either  side 
Were  sent,  that  seemed  death  in  them  to  beare  ; 
But  they  were  both  so  watchfuU  and  well  eyde, 

That  they  avoyded  were,  and  vainely  by  did  slyde. 


Yet  one,  of  many,  was  so  strongly  bent 
By  I'riamond,  that  with  imluckie  glaunce 
Through  Cambels  shoulder  it  unwarely  went. 
That  forced  him  his  shield  to  disadvaunce  : 
Much  washe  grieved  with  that  gracelesse  chaunce , 
Yet  from  the  wound  no  drop  of  blond  there  fell, 
But  wondrous  paine  that  did  the  more  enhaunce 
His  haughtie  courage  to  avengement  fell : 

Smart  daunts  not  mighty  harts,  but  makes  them 
more  to  swell. 


With  that,  his  poynant  speare  he  fierce  aventred 
With  doubled  force  close  underneath  his  shield. 
That  through  the  mayles  into  his  thigh  it  entred. 
And,  there  arresting,  readie  way  did  yield 
For  blond  to  gush  forth  on  the  grassie  field ; 
That  he  for  paine  himselfe  n'ot  right  upreare. 
But  to  and  fro  in  great  amazement  reel'd  ; 
Like  an  old  oke,  whose  pith  and  sap  is  scare, 

At  puffe  of  every  storme  doth  stagger  here  and 
theare. 

X. 

Whom  so  dismayd  when  Cambell  had  espide, 
Againe  he  drove  at  him  with  double  might. 
That  nought  mote  stay  the  Steele,  till  in  his  side 
The  mortall  point  most  cruelly  empight ; 
Where  fast  infixed,  whilest  he  sought  by  slight 
It  forth  to  wrest,  the  stafie  asunder  brake. 
And  left  the  head  behinde :  with  which  despight 
He  all  enrag'd  his  shivering  speare  did  shake, 

And  charging  him  afresh  thus  felly  him  bespake  ; 


"  Lo  !  faitour,  there  thy  meede  unto  thee  take. 
The  meede  of  thy  mischalenge  and  abet : 
Not  for  thine  owne,  but  for  thy  Sisters  sake. 
Have  I  thus  long  thy  fife  unto  thee  let : 
But  to  forbeare  doth  not  forgive  the  det." 
The  wicked  weapon  heard  his  wrathfull  vow  ; 
And,  passing  forth  with  furious  affret, 
Pierst  through  his  bever  quite  into  his  brow. 

That  with  the  force  it  backward  forced  him  \x  bow. 


VI.  7. 


—  aifret,]  llencounter,    Upton. 

— forelent,'^    It'  seems  to  signify,  given  before, 
hand.    Church. 

IX.  6. n'oll    The  old  orthugraphy  for  ne  wot  or 

ne  wote,  that  is,  knew  not ;  and  often  so  printed  in  Chau- 
cer.   Todd. 
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Therewith  asunder  iu  the  midst  it  brast. 
And  in  his  hand  nought  but  the  troncheon  left; 
The  other  halfe  beliind  yet  sticking  fast 
Out  of  his  head-peece  Cambell  fiercely  reft. 
And  with  such  furie  backe  at  liim  it  heft. 
That,  making  way  unto  his  dearest  life, 
His  weasand-pipe  it  through  his  gorget  cleft : 
Thence  streames  of  purple  bloud  issuing  rife 

Let  forth  his  wearie  ghost,  and  made  an   end  of 
strife. 

xnr. 

His  wearie  ghost  assoyld  from  fleshly  baud 
Did  not,  as  others  wont,  directly  fly 
Unto  her  rest  iiTPIutoes  griesly  land  ; 
Ne  into  ayre  did  Vanish  presently  ; 
Ne  chaunged  was  into  a  starre  in  sky  ; 
But  through  traduction  was  eftsoones  derived. 
Like  as  his  mother  prayd  The  Destinie, 
Lito  his  other  Bretlu-en  that  survived. 

In  whom  he  Uv'd  anew,  of  former  life  deprived. 

xrv. 

Whom  when  on  ground  his  Brother  next  beheld. 
Though  sad  and  sorrie  for  so  heavy  sight, 
Yet  leave  unto  his  sorrow  did  not  yeeld  ; 
But  rather  stir'd  to  vengeance  and  despight. 
Through  secret  feeling  of  his  generous  spright, 
Rusht  fiercely  forth,  the  battell  to  renew. 
As  in  reversion  of  his  Brothers  right ; 
And  ehalenging  the  Virgin  as  his  dew. 

His  foe  was  soone  addrest :  the  trompets  freshly 
blew. 

XV. 

With  that  they  both  together  fiercely  met, 
As  if  that  each  ment  other  to  devoure  ; 
And  with  their  axes  both  so  sorely  bet, 
That  nether  plate  nor  mayle,  whereas  their  powre 
They  felt,  could  once  sustaine  the  hideous  stowre. 
But  rived  were,  like  rotten  wood,  asunder  ; 
Whilest  through  their  rifts  the  ruddie  bloud  did 

showre. 
And  fire  did  flash,  hke  lightnuig  after  thunder. 
That  fild  the  lookers  on  attonce  with  ruth  and 

wonder. 

xvr. 

As  when  two  tygers  prickt  with  hungers  rage 
Have  by  good  fortune  found  some  beasts  fresh 

spoyle. 
On  wliich  they  weene  their  famine  to  asswage. 
And  gaine  a  feastfull  guerdon  of  their  toyle  ; 
Both  falling  out  doe  stirre  up  strifefull  broyle. 
And  cruell  battell  twixt  themselves  doe  make. 
Whiles  neither  lets  the  other  touch  the  soyle. 
But  either  sdeigns  with  other  to  partake  : 

So  cruelly  those  Knights  strove  for  that  Ladies  sake. 


Full  many  strokes,  that  mortally  were  ment. 
The  whiles  were  interchaunged  twixt  them  two ; 
Yet  they  were  all  with  so  good  wariment 
Or  warded,  or  avoyded  and  let  goe. 
That  still  the  Life  stood  fearelesse  of  her  Foe  ; 
Tin  Diamond,  disdeigning  long  delay 


XIV.  1. his  Brother  next.y    That   is,  his   second 

Brother,  Diamond.  Church. 

xvL  7, the  soyle,]  The  soil,  amongst  hunters,  is 

the  mire  in  which  the  heast  wallows.  Here  it  means  the 
piey.    Chubch. 


Of  doubtfull  fortune  wavering  to  and  fro, 
Resolv'd  to  end  it  one  or  other  way ; 

And  heav'd  his  murdrous  axe  at  him  with  mighty 
sway. 

xvrir. 

The  dreadfiJl  stroke,  in  case  it  had  arrived 
Where  it  was  ment,  (so  deadly  it  was  ment,) 
The  soule  had  sure  out  of  his  body  rived, 
And  stinted  all  the.  strife  incontinent ; 
But  Cambels  fate  that  fortune  did  prevent : 
For,  seeing  it  at  hand,  he  swarv'd  asyde. 
And  so  gave  way  unto  his  fell  intent ; 
Who,  missing  of  the  marke  which  he  had  eyde. 

Was  with  the  force  nigh  feld  whilst  his  right  foot 
did  slyde. 

xrx. 

As  when  a  vulture  greedie  of  his  pray. 

Through  hunger  long  that  hart  to  him  doth  lend, 
Strikes  at  an  heron  with  all  his  bodies  sway, 
That  from  his  force  seemes  nought  may  it  defend ; 
The  warie  fowle,  that  spies  him  toward  bend 
His  dreadfull  souse,  avoydes  it,  shunning  light. 
And  maketh  him  his  wing  in  vaine  to  spend ; 
That  with  the  weight  of  his  owne  weeldlesse  might 

He  falleth  nigh  to  ground,  and  scarse  reeovereth 
flight. 

XX. 

Which  faire  adventure  when  Cambello  spide. 
Full  lightly,  ere  himselfe  he  could  recower 
From  daungers  dread  to  ward  his  naked  side. 
He  can  let  drive  at  him  with  all  his  power. 
And  with  his  axe  him  smote  in  evill  hower. 
That  from  his  shoulders  quite  his  head  he  i-eft : 
The  headlesse  tronke,  as  heedlesse  of  that  stower. 
Stood  still  awhile,  and  his  fast  footing  kept ; 

Till,  feeling  life  to  fayle,  it  fell,  and  deadly  slept. 


They,  which  that  piteous  spectacle  beheld. 
Were  much  amaz'd  the  headlesse  tronke  to  see 
Stand  up  so  long  and  weapon  vaine  to  weld, 
Unweeting  of  the  Fates  divine  decree 
For  lifes  succession  in  those  Brethren  three. 
For  notwithstanding  that  one  soule  was  reft, 
Yet  had  the  bodie  not  dismembred  bee, 
It  would  have  hved,  and  revived  eft ; 

But,  finding  no  fit  seat,  the  lifelesse  corse  it  left. 


It  left ;  but  that  same  soule,  which  therein  dwelt, 
Streight  entring  into  Triamond  him  fild 
With  double  life  and  griefe  ;  which  when  he  felt, 
As  one  whose  inner  parts  had  bene  ythrild 
With  point  of  Steele  that  close  his  hai-tbloud  spild, 
He  lightly  lept  out  of  his  place  of  rest. 
And,  rushing  forth  into  the  emptie  field. 
Against  Cambello  fiercely  him  addrest ; 

Who,  him  affronting  soone,  to  fight  was  readie  prest. 

xxjir. 
Well  mote  ye  wonder  how  that  noble  Knight, 
After  he  had  so  often  wounded  beene. 


-  tmu]  Began*    Church. 

-eft;]   AgaiUj  often  so  used  by  Chaucer. 


XX.  4.  - 

XXI.  8, 
Todd. 

XXII.  8 addrest;]  Directed  himBeH.    Church. 

XXII.  9.    Who,  hipi  affronting  soone,  to  fight  f^as  readie 

pret-t.J    Affronting  him,  i.e.  opposing  himself  to  him: 
was  readie  jjre^;,  was  readie  prepared,    Uiton. 
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Could  stand  on  foot  now  to  renew  the  fight : 
But  had  ye  then  him  forth  advauncing  scene. 
Some  newbome  wight  ye  would  him  surely  weene ; 
So  fresh  he  seemed  and  so  fierce  in  sight ; 
Like  as  a  snake,  whom  weai'ie  winters  teene 
Hath  worne  to  nought  now  feeling  sommers  might 
Casts  off  his  ragged  skin  and  freshly  doth  liim  dight. 


All  was,  through  vertue  of  the  Ring  he  wore ; 
The  which  not  onely  did  not  from  him  let 
One  drop  of  bloud  to  fall,  but  did  restore 
His  weakned  powers,  and  dulled  spirits  whet, 
Through  working  of  the  stone  therein  yset. 
Else  how  could  one  of  equall  might  with  most, 
Against  so  many  no  lesse  mightie  met. 
Once  thiuke  to  match  three  such  on  equall  cost. 

Three  such  as  able  were  to  match  a  puissant  host  1 


Yet  nought  thereof  was  Triamond  adredde, 
Ne  desperate  of  glorious  victorie  ; 
But  sharpely  him  assayld,  and  sore  bestedde 
With  heapes  of  strokes,  which  he  at  him  let  flie 
As  thicke  as  hayle  forth  poured  from  the  skie : 
He  stroke,  he  soust,  he  foynd,  he  hewd,  he  lasht. 
And  did  his  yron  brond  so  fast  applie. 
That  from  the  same  the  fierie  sparlcles  flasht. 

As  fast  as  water-sprinkles  gainst  a  rocke  are  dasht. 


Much  was  CambeUo  daunted  with  his  blowes ; 
So  thicke  they  fell,  and  forcibly  were  sent. 
That  he  was  forst  from  daunger  of  the  throwes 
Backe  to  retire,  and  somewhat  to  relent. 
Till  th'  heat  of  his  fierce  furie  he  had  spent : 
Which  when  for  want  of  breath  gan  to  abate, 
He  then  afresh  with  new  encouragement 
Did  him  assayle,  and  mightUy  amate, 

As  fast,  as  forward  erst,  now  backward  to  retrate. 


Like  as  the  tide,  that  comes  fro  th'  ocean  mayne, 
Flowes  up  the  Shenan  with  eontriirie  forse. 
And,  over-ruling  him  in  his  owne  rayrie. 
Drives  backe  the  current  of  his  Idndly  course. 
And  makes  it  seeme  to  have  so^ie  other  sourse  ; 
But  when  the  floud  is  spent,  then  backe  againe. 
His  borrowed  waters  forst  to  re-disbourse, 
He  sends  the  sea  his  owne  with  double  gaine. 

And  tribute  eke  withall,  as  to  his  soveraine. 

XXVIU. 

Tims  did  the  battell  varie  to  and  fro, 

With  diverse  fortune  doubtfull  to  be  deemed  : 
Now  this  the  better  had,  now  had  his  fo  ; 
Then  he  halfe  vanquisht,  then  the  other  seemed ; 
Yet  victors  both  themselves  alwayes  esteemed : 
And  all  the  whUe  the  disentrayled  blood 
Adowne  their  sides  like  Utle  rivers  stremed. 
That  with  the  wasting  of  his  vitall  flood 

Sir  Triamond  at  last  full  faint  and  feeble  stood. 


iVe  desperate^     Neither   despaired   he. 


XXV.  2. 

Church, 

xxvu.  3. 

xxvu.  7- 
Todd. 

xxvrii.  6. disentrajfled]    Drawn  along  Jloatingly, 

trailing  doivn ;  a  compound  word ;  from  die,  i.  e.  diver  sis 
pariibus  ;  en  ;  and  traite.    Upton 


-  rayne,]  Empire.    Church. 

-  re-disbourse,]    Repay.    Fr.  desbourser. 


But  Cambell  still  more  strong  and  greater  grew, 
Ne  felt  his  blood  to  wast,  ne  powres  emperisht, 
Through  that  Rings  vertue,  that  with  vigour  new, 
Still  whenas  he  enfeebled  was,  him  cherisht, 
And  all  his  wounds  and  all  his  bruses  guarisht : 
Like  as  a  withered  tree,  through  husbands  toyle, 
Is  often  seene  fuU  freshly  to  have  florisht. 
And  fruitful!  apples  to  have  borne  awhile, 

As  fresh  as  when  it  first  was  planted  in  the  soyle. 


Through  which  advantage,  in  his  strength  he  rose 
And  smote  the  other  with  so  wondrous  might, 
That  through  the  seame  which  did  his  hauberk 

close 
Into  his  throate  and  life  it  pierced  quiglit. 
That  downe  he  fell  as  dead  in  all  mens  sight  : 
Yet  dead  he  was  not  ;  yet  he  sm-e  did  die. 
As  all  men  do  that  lose  the  living  spright : 
So  did  one  ^ule  out  of  his  bodie  flie 

Unto  her  native  home  from  mortall  miserie. 

xxxr. 

But  nathelesse  whilst  all  the  lookers-on 
Him  dead  behight,  as  he  to  all  appeard, 
All  unawares  he  started  up  anon. 
As  one  that  had  out  of  a  dreame  bene  reard, 
And  fresh  assayld  his  foe  ;  who  halfe  afl'eard 
Of  th'  imcouth  sight,  as  he  some  ghost  had  seene, 
Stood  still  amaz'd,  holding  his  idle  sweard  ; 
Till,  having  often  by  him  stricken  beene, 

He  forced  was  to  strike  and  save  himselfe  from 
teene. 

xxxir. 

Yet  from  thenceforth  more  warily  he  fought. 
As  one  in  feare  the  Stygian  gods  t'  offend, 
Ne  foUowd  on  so  fast,  but  rather  sought 
Himselfe  to  save,  and  daunger  to  defend. 
Then  life  and  labour  both  in  vaine  to  spend. 
Which  Triamond  perceiving,  weened  sm'e 
He  gan  to  faint  toward  the  battels  end. 
And  that  he  should  not  long  on  foote  endure  ; 

A  sigue  which  did  to  hum  the  victorie  assure. 

xxxin. 

Whereof  full  blith  eftsoones  his  mightie  hand 
He  heav'd  on  high,  in  mind  with  that  same  blow 
To  make  an  end  of  all  that  did  withstand  : 
Which  Cambell  seeing  come  was  nothing  slow 
Himselfe  to  save  from  that  so  deadly  throw  ; 
And  at  that  instant  reaching  forth  his  sweard 
Close  underneath  his  shield,  that  scarce  did  show, 
Stroke  him,  as  he  his  hand  to  strike  upreard. 

In   th'  arm-pit  full,  that  through  both  sides  the 
wound  appeard. 


Yet  still  that  direfull  stroke  kept  on  his  way, 
And,  falling  heavie  on  Cambelloes  crest, 
Strooke  him  so  hugely  that  in  swowne  he  lay, 
And  in  his  head  an  hideous  wound  imprest : 
And  sure,  had  it  not  happily  found  rest 
Upon  the  brim  of  his  brode-plated  shield. 
It  would  have  cleft  his  braine  downe  to  his  brest: 
So  both  at  once  fell  dead  upon  the  field, 

And  each  to  other  seemd  the  victorie  to  yield. 


-  to  defend,]  To  keep  off-  Upton. 
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Which  whenas  all  flie  lookers-on  beheld, 
They  weened  sure  the  warre  was  at  an  end  ; 
And  iudges  rose  ;  and  marshals  of  the  field 
Broke  up  the  listes,  their  ar'mes  away  to  rend  ; 
And  Canacee  gan  wayle  her  dearest  frend. 
All  suddenly  they  both  upstarted  light, 
The  one  out  of  the  swownd  which  him  did  blend, 
The  other  breathing  now  another  spright ; ' 

And  fiercely  each  assayling  gan  afresh  to  fight. 


Long  while  they  then  continued  in  that  wize, 
As  if  but  then  the  battell  had  begoune  : 
Strokes,  wounds,  wards,  weapons,  all  they  did 

despize  ; 
Ne  either  car'd  to  ward,  or  perill-shonne. 
Desirous  both  to  have  the  battell  donne  ; 
Ne  either  cared  life  to  save  or  spill,       [wonne  ; 
Ne  which  of  them  did  winne,  ne  which  were 
So  wearie  both  of  fighting  had  tlieir  fill. 

That  life  itselfe  seemd  loathsome,  and  long  safetie 
ill. 

xxxvir. 

Whilst  thus  the  case  in  doubtfull  ballance  hong. 
Unsure  to  whether  side  it  would  incline. 
And  all  mens  eyes  and  hearts,  wliich  there  among 
Stood  gazing,  filled  were  with  rufull  tine 
And  secret  feare,  to  see  their  fatall  fine  ; 
All  suddenly  they  heard  a  troublous  noyes, 
That  seemd  some  pei'ilous  tumult  to  desine, 
Confus'd  with  womens  cries  and  shouts  of  boyes. 

Such  as  the  troubled  theatres  ofttimes  annoyes. 

xxxvjn. 

Thereat  the  Champions  both  stood  still  a  space, 
To  weeten  what  that  sudden  clamour  ment : 
Lo  !  where  they  spy  de  with  speedie  whirling  pace 
One  in  a  charet  of  straunge  furniment 
Towards  them  driving  like  a  storme  out  sent. 
The  charet  decked  was  in  wondrous  wize 
With  gold  and  many  a  gorgeous  ornament, 
After  the  Persian  monarks  antique  guize, 

Such  as  the  maker  selfe  could  best  by  art  devize. 


And  drawne  it  was  (that  wonder  is  to  tell) 
Of  two  grim  lyons,  taken  from  the  wood 
In  which  their  powre  all  others  did  excell. 
Now  made  forget  their  former  cruell  mood, 
T'  obey  their  riders  hest,  as  seemed  good  : 
And  therein  sate  a  Lady  passing  faire 
And  bright,  that  seemed  borne  of  angels  brood  ; 
And,  with  her  beautie,  bountie  did  compare. 

Whether  of  them  in  her  should  have  the  greater 
share. 

XL. 

Thereto  she  learned  was  in  magicke  leare, 
And  all  the  artes  that  subtill  wits  discover. 
Having  therein  bene  trained  many  a  yeare, 
And  well  instructed  by  the  Fay  her  mother. 
That  in  the  same  she  farre  exceld  all  other  : 
Who,  understanding  by  her  mightie  art 


xxxvrn.  4.  ■  furniment]   Furnishing,   furniture. 

It&l./ornimento.  Upton. 

xxHx.  8.  And,  mith  &o.]  That  is,  her  goodness  vied  with 
her  beauty.  Church. 

XL.  1  leai'ej  Art  or  learning.  Todd. 


Of  th'  evill  plight  in  which  her  dearest  Brother 

Now  stood,  came  forth  in  hast  to  take  his  part, 

Andpacifie  the  strife  which  causd  so  deadly  smart. 

xLr. 

And,  as  she  passed  through  tli'  unruly  preace 
Of  people  thronging  thicke  her  to  behold. 
Her  angrie  teame  breaking  their  bonds  of  peace 
Great  heapes  of  them,  like  sheepe  in  narrow  fold, 
For  hast  did  over-runne  in  dust  enrould  ; 
That,  thorough  mde  confusion  of  the  rout. 
Some  fearing  shriekt,  some  being  harmed  hould. 
Some  laught  for  sport,  some  did  for  wonder  shout, 

And  some,  that  would  seeme  wise,  their  wonder 
turnd  to  dout. 


In  her  right  hand  a  rod  of  peace  shee  bore, 
About  the  which  two  serpents  weren  wound, 
Entrayled  mutually  in  lovely  lore, 
And  by  the  tailes  together  firmely  bound. 
And  both  were  with  one  olive  garland  cro^vnd  ; 
(Like  to  the  rod  which  Maias  sonne  doth  wield, 
Wherewitli  the  lieUish  fiends  he  doth  confound  ;) 
■   And  in  her  other  hand  a  cup  she  liild. 
The  which  was  with  Nepenthe  to  the  brim  upfild. 


Nepenthe  is  a  drinek  of  soverayne  grace, 
Devized  by  the  gods  for  to  asswage 
Harts  grief,  and  bitter  gall  away  to  chace 
Which  stu's  up  anguish  and  contentious  rage  : 
Instead  thereof  sweet  peace  and  quiet  age 
It  doth  establish  in  the  troubled  mynd. 
Few  men,  but  such  as  sober  are  and  sage, 
Are  by  the  gods  to  drinek  thereof  assynd  ; 

But  such  as  drinek,  eternall  happinesse  do  fynd. 


Such  famous  men,  such  worthies  of  the  earth, 
As  love  will  have  advaunced  to  the  skie,  [berth, 
And  there  made  gods,  though  borne  of  mortal! 
For  their  high  merits  and  gi-eat  digniti'e, 
Are  wont,  before  they  may  to  heaven  file. 
To  drincke  hereof ;  whereby  all  cares  forepast 
Are  washt  away  quite  from  their  memorie  : 
So  did  those  olde  heroes  hereof  taste. 

Before  that  they  in  blisse  amongst  the  gods  were 


Much  more  of  price  and  of  more  gratioua  povvre 
Is  this,  then  that  same  water  of  Ardenne, 
The  which  Rinaldo  drunck  in  happie  howre. 
Described  by  that  famous  Tusoane  penne  : 
For  that  had  might  to  change  the  hearts  of  men 
Fro  love  to  hate,  a  change  of  evill  choise  : 
But  this  doth  hatred  make  in  love  to  brenne, 
And  heavy  heart  with  comfort  doth  rejoyce. 

Who   would   not  to  tliis  vertue  rather  yeeld  his 
voice  ! 

xLvr. 
At  last  ai-riving  by  the  listes  side 

Shee  with  her  rod  did  softly  smite  the  raile. 
Which  straight  flew  ope  and  gave  her  way  to  ride. 
Eftsoones  out  of  her  coch  she  gan  availe. 
And  pacmg  fairely  forth  did  bid  aU  haile 


XLvr.  4.  availe,]  Descend,  come  down.    Church. 

X1.VI.  6.  allliaile']  This  is  the  Saxon  form  of  salu- 
tation, originally  written  al-hael,  vfh'iGh  is  synonymoua 
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First  to  her  Brother  whom  she  loved  deare, 
That  so  to  see  him  made  her  heart  to  quaile  ; 
Aud  next  to  Cambell,  whose  sad  i-uefull  eheare 
Made  her  to  change  her  hew,  and  hidden  love 
t'  appeai-e. 

XL  VII. 

They  lightly  her  requit,  (for  small  delight 
They  had  as  then  her  long  to  entertaine,) 
And  eft  them  turned  both  againe  to  fight : 
Which  when  she  saw,  downe  on  the  bloudy  plaine 
Herselfe  she  threw,  and  teares  gan  shed  amaine ; 
Amongst  her  teares  immixing  prayers  meeke. 
And  with  her  prayers  reasons,  to  restralne 
From  blouddy  strife ;  and,  blessed  peace  to  seeke. 

By  all  that  unto  them  was  deai-e  did  them  beseeke. 


But  whenas  all  might  nought  with  them  prevaile. 
She  smote  tliem  lightly  with  her  powrefull  wand: 
Then  suddenly,  as  if  tlieir  hearts  did  faile. 
Their  wrathfuU  blades  downe  fell  out  of  their  hand. 
And  they,  hke  men  astonisht,  still  did  stand. 
Thus  whilest  their  minds  were  doubtfully  dis- 
traught. 
And  mighty  spirites  bound  with  mightier  band. 
Her  golden  cup  to  them  for  drinke  she  raught. 

Whereof,  fuU  glad  for  thirst,  ech  drunk  an  harty 
draught: 

XLIX. 

Of  which  so  soone  as  they  once  tasted  had. 
Wonder  it  is  that  sudden  change  to  see : 
Instead  of  strokes,  each  other  kissed  glad, 
And  lovely  haulst,  from  feare  of  treason  free. 
And  phghted  hands,  for  ever  friends  to  be. 
When  all  men  saw  this  sudden  change  of  things. 
So  mortall  foes  so  friendly  to  agree. 
For  passing  ioy,  which  so  great  marvaile  brings. 

They  all  gan  shout  aloud,  that  all  the  heaven  rings. 


All  which  when  gentle  Canacee  beheld. 

In  hast  she  from  her  lofty  chaire  descended. 
To  weet  vAat  sudden  tidings  was  befeld: 
Where  when  she  saw  that  cruell  war  so  ended. 
And  deadly  foes  so  faithfully  affrended. 
In  lovely  wise  she  gan  that  Lady  greet. 
Which  had  so  great  dismay  so  well  amended  ; 
And,  entertaining  her  with  curt'sies  meet, 

Profest  to  her  true  friendship  and  aifection  sweet. 


Thus  when  they  all  accorded  goodly  were. 
The  trumpets  sounded,  and  they  aU  arose. 
Thence  to  depart  with  glee  and  gladsome  chere. 
Those  warUke  Champions  both  together  chose 
Homeward  to  march,  themselves  there  to  repose: 
Aud  wise  Cambina,  taking  by  her  side 
Faire  Canacee  as  fresh  as  morning  rose, 
Unto  her  coch  remounting,  home  did  ride, 

Admir'd  of  aU  the  people  and  much  glorifide. 

LtU 

Where  making  ioyous  feast  their  dales  they  spent 
In  perfect  love,  devoide  of  hatefull  strife. 


with  the  Latin  salve,  and  with  our  old  expression  God  save 
you.    TliewordftaHeinSaxonisAeafi/i  orwei/are.    Todd. 

XLIX.  4.  And  lovely  haiilst,]  Embraced,  hung  lovingly 
on  each  other's  neck.    Church. 

J,.  J. affrended,]  Made  friends.    TTptdn. 


AUide  with  bauds  of  mutuall  couplement ; 
For  Triamond  had  Canacee  to  wife. 
With  whom  he  ledd  a  long  and  happie  life  ; 
And  Cambel  tooke  Cambina  to  his  fere. 
The  which  as  life  were  each  to  other  liefe. 
So  all  alike  did  love,  and  loved  were. 
That  since  their  days  such  lovers  were  not  found 
elswere. 


CANTO  IT. 

Satyrane  makes  a  Tumeyment 

i'or  love  of  Floriraell : 
Britomart  winnes  the  prize  from  all. 

And  Arte^all  dotli  liueU. 

I. 

It  often  fals,  (as  here  it  earst  befell,) 

That  mortall  foes  doe  tume  to  faithfuU  fronds. 
And  friends  profest  are  chaungd  to  foemen  fell: 
The  cause  of  both  of  both  their  minds  depends 
And  th'  end  of  both  Ukewise  of  both  their  ends: 
For  enmitie,  that  of  no  ill  proceeds 
But  of  occasion,  with  th'  occasion  ends  ; 
And  friendship,  which  a  faint  affection  breeds 

Without  regard  ofgood,  dyes  hke  ill-grounded  seeds. 


That  well  (me  seemes)  appeares  by  that  of  late 
Twixt  Cambell  and  Sir  Triamond  befell ; 
As  als  by  this  ;  that  now  a  new  debate 
Stird  up  twixt  Blandamour  and  Paridell, 
The  which  by  com'se  befals  me  here  to  tell : 
Who,  having  those  two  other  Knights  espide 
Marching  afore,  as  ye  remember  well,  [descride, 
Sent  forth   their   Squire    to    have   them   doth 

And  eke  those  masked  Ladies  riding  them  beside. 


Who  backe  returning  told,  as  he  had  scene,  [name  ; 
That  they  were   doughtie  Knights  of  dreaded 
And  those  two  Ladies  their  two  loves  unseene  ; 
And  therefore  wisht  them  without  blot  or  blame 
To  let  them  passe  at  will,  for  dread  of  shame. 
But  Blandamour  full  of  vain-glorious  spright. 
And  rather  stird  by  his  discordfuU  Dame, 
Upon  them  gladly  would  have  prov'd  his  might. 

But  that  he  yet  was  sore  of  his  late  lucldesse  fight. 


Yet  nigh  approching  he  them  fowle  bespake, 
Disgracmg  them,  himselfe  thereby  to  grace. 
As  was  his  wont ;  so  weening  way  to  make 
To  Ladies  love,  whereso  he  came  in  place. 
And  with  lewd  termes  their  loversto  deface. 
Whose  sharpe  provokement  them  incenst  so  sore. 
That  both  were  bent  t'  avenge  his  usage  base. 
And  gan  tlieu'  shields  addi-esse  themselves  afore : 

For  eviU  deedes  may  better  then  bad  words  be  bore. 


But  faire  Cambina  with  perswasions  myld 
Did  mitigate  the  fiercenesse  of  their  mode, 
That  for  the  present  they  were  reconcyl'd, 
And  gan  to  treate  of  deeds  of  armes  abrode. 


n.  3.  ^jals]  Also.  The  Saxon  als  iox  also  is  frequent 
in  Chaucer.    Todd, 

II.  9. those  mas'kei.  Ladies']  Canacee  and  Cambina, 

They  are  called  unseene,  because  masked,  in  st.  3.    Todd 
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And  strange  adventures,  all  the  way  they  rode : 
Amongst  the  which  they  told,  as  then  befell, 
Of  that  great  Turney  which  was  blazed  brode, 
For  that  rich  Girdle  of  faire  Florimell, 
The  prize  of  her  which  did  iu  beautie  most  excell. 


To  which  folke-mote  they  all  with  one  consent, 
Sith  each  of  them  his  Ladie  had  him  by. 
Whose  beautie  each  of  them  thought  excellent, 
Agreed  to  travell,  and  their  fortunes  try. 
So  as  they  passed  forth,  they  did  espy 
One  in  bright  armes  with  ready  speare  in  rest. 
That  toward  tliem  his  course  seem'd  to  apply  ; 
Gainst  whom  Sir  ParideU  himselfe  addrest. 

Him  weening,  ere  he  nigh  approcht,  to  have  represt. 


Which  th'  other  seeing  gan  his  course  relent. 
And  vaunted  speare  eftsoones  to  disadvaunce. 
As  if  he  naught  but  peace  and  pleasure  ment. 
Now  falne  into  their  fellowship  by  chance ; 
Whereat  they  shewed  curteous  countenaunce. 
So  as  he  rode  with  them  accompanide, 
His  roving  eie  did  on  the  Lady  glaunce 
Which  Blandamour  had  riding  by  his  side : 

Whom  sure  he  weend  that  he  somwhere  tofore  had 
eide. 


It  was  to  weete  that  snowy  Florimell, 

Which  Ferrau  late  from  Braggadochio  wonne ; 
Whom  he  now  seeing,  her  remembred  well. 
How  having  reft  her  from  the  Witches  sonne, 
He  soone  her  lost :  Wherefore  he  now  begunne 
To  challenge  her  anew,  as  his  owne  prize. 
Whom  formerly  he  had  in  battell  wonne, 
And  proffer  made  by  force  her  to  reprize  : 

Which    soornefull    offer  Blandamour   gan  soone 
despize ; 

rx. 

And  said  ;  «  Sir  Knight,  sith  ye  this  Lady  clame. 
Whom  he  that  hath  were  loth  to  lose  so  light, 
(For  so  to  lose  a  Lady  were  great  shame,) 
Yee  shall  her  winne,  as  I  have  done,  in  fight : 
And  lo  !  shee  shall  be  placed  here  in  sight 
Together  with  this  Hag  beside  her  set. 
That  whoso  winnes  her  may  her  have  by  right ; 
But  he  shall  have  the  Hag  that  is  ybet, 

And  with  her  alwaies  ride,  tiU  he  another  get." 


That  offer  pleased  all  the  company : 

So  Florimell  with  Ate  forth  was  brought. 
At  which  they  all  gan  laugh  full  merrily : 
But  Braggadochio  said,  he  never  thought 
For  such   an  Hagg,  that  seemed  worse   then 
His  person  to  emperill  so  in  fight :  [nought, 

But  if  to  match  that  Lady  they  had  sought 
Another  like,  that  were  like  faire  and  bright. 

His  life  he  then  would  spend  to  iustifie  his  right. 


VI.  1. folke-mote]     Meeting  of  people  :  Somner. 

Church. 

VII,  9.  tofore]    Before.  1o-foy\,  ante.  Lye's  Sax. 

Diet.    Todd. 

X.  2.    So   FlorimelV]     That   is,  the   false  Florimell. 
Church. 
I.  6. emperill]    Endanger.    XTprotl , 


At  which  his  vaine  excuse  they  all  gan  smile. 
As  scorning  his  unmanly  cowardizc : 
And  Florimell  him  fowly  gan  revile. 
That  for  her  sake  refus'd  to  enterprize 
The  battell,  offred  in  so  knightly  wize ; 
And  Ate  eke  provokt  him  privily 
With  love  of  her,  and  shame  of  such  mesprize. 
But  naught  he  car'd  for  friend  or  enemy ; 

For  in  base  mmd  nor  friendship  dwels  nor  enmity. 


But  Cambell  thus  did  shut  up  all  in  iest ; 

"  Brave  Knights  and  Ladies,  certes  ye  doe  wrong 
To  stirre  up  strife,  when  most  us  needeth  rest. 
That  we  may  us  reserve  both  fresh  and  strong 
Agamst  the  Turneiment  which  is  not  long. 
When  whoso  list  to  fight  may  fight  his  fill : 
Till  then  your  challenges  ye  may  prolong ; 
And  then  it  shall  be  ti-ied,  if  ye  will, 

Whether  shall  have  the  Hag,  or  hold  the  Lady 
still." 

xm. 

They  all  agreed  ;  so,  turning  all  to  game 
And  pleasaunt  bord,  they  past  forth  on  then"  way; 
And  all  that  while,  whereso  they  rode  or  came. 
That  masked  Mock-Knight  was  their  sport  and 
Till  that  at  length  upon  th'  appointed  day  [play. 
Unto  the  place  of  Turneymeut  they  came ; 
Where  they  before  them  found  in  fresh  aray 
Manie  a  brave  Knight  and  manie  a  damtie  Damo 

Assembled  for  to  get  the  honour  of  that  game. 


There  this  faire  crew  arriving  did  divide 

Themselves  asunder :  Blandamour  with  those 
Of  his  on  th'  one,  the  rest  on  th'  other  side. 
But  boastfull  Braggadocchio  rather  chose. 
For  glorie  vaine,  their  fellowship  to  lose. 
That  men  on  him  the  more  might  gaze  alone. 
The  rest  themselves  in  troupes  did  else  dispose, 
Like  as  it  seemed  best  to  every  one  ; 

The  Knights  in  couples  marcht  with  Ladies  linckt 
attone. 

XV. 

Then  first  of  all  forth  came  Sir  Satyrane, 
Bearing  that  precious  rehcke  in  an  arke 
Of  gold,  that  bad  eyes  might  it  not  prophane ; 
Which  drawing  softly  forth  out  of  the  darke. 
He  open  shewd,  that  all  men  it  mote  marke  ; 
A  gorgeous  Girdle,  curiously  embost     [marke ; 
With  pearle  and  precious  stone,  worth  many  a 
Yet  did  the  workmanship  farre  passe  the  cost : 

It  was  the  same  which  lately  Florimel  had  lost. 

XVI. 

The  same  aloft  he  hung  in  open  vew. 
To  be  the  prize  of  beautie  and  of  might ; 
The  which,  eftsoones  discovered,  to  it  drew 
The  eyes  of  all,  aUur'd  with  close  delight. 
And  hearts  quite  robbed  with  so  glorious  sight, 
That  all  men  threw  out  vowes  and  wishes  vaine. 
Thrise  happie  Ladie,  and  thrise  happie  Knight, 
Them  seemd  that  could  so  goodly  riches  gaine, 

So  worthie  of  the  perill,  worthy  of  the  paine. 


xrn.  2.  - 
XV.  6.  - 


-l)ord,]    Jest.    Todd. 
-  embost]  Embost  has  various  significations 


in  Spenser.    Here  it  means  ornamentedt  raised  as  in  re- 
lievo.   Todd. 
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Then  tooke  the  bold  Sir  Satyrane  in  hand 

An  huge  great  speare,  such  as  he  wont  to  wield, 
And,  vauncrng  forth  from  all  the  other  band 
Of  Knights,  addrest  his  maiden-headed  shield, 
Shewing  himselfe  all  ready  for  the  field  ; 
Gainst  whom  there  singled  from  the  other  side 
A  Painim  Knight  tiaat  well  in  armes  was  skil'd. 
And  had  in  many  a  battell  oft  bene  tride, 

Hight  Bruncheval  liiebold,  who  fiersly  forth  did  ride. 


So  furiously  tliey  both  together  met. 

That  neither  could  the  others  force  sustaine : 
As  two  fierce  buls,  that  strive  the  rule  to  get 
Of  all  the  heard,  meete  with  so  hideous  maine. 
That  both  rebutted  tumble  on  the  plalne  ; 
So  these  two  Champions  to  the  ground  were  feld ; 
Where  in  a  maze  they  both  did  long  remaine. 
And  in  their  hands  their  idle  tronclieons  held. 

Which  neither  able  were  to  wag,  or  once  to  weld. 


Which  when  the  noble  Ferramont  espide. 
He  pricked  forth  in  ayd  of  Satyran  ; 
And  him  against  Sir  Blandamour  did  ride 
With  all.tlie  strength  and  stifnesse  that  he  can : 
But  the  more  strong  and  stifl'ely  that  he  ran. 
So  much  more  sorely  to  the  ground  he  fell. 
That  on  an  heape  were  tumbled  horse  and  man : 
Unto  whose  rescue  forth  rode  Paridell ; 

But  him  Ukewise  with  that  same  speare  he  eke  did 
quell. 

Wliich  Braggadocchio  seeing  had  no  will 
To  hasten  greatly  to  his  parties  ayd, 
Albee  his  turne  were  next ;  but  stood  there  still. 
As  one  that  seemed  doubtfull  or  dismayd  : 
But  Triamond,  halfe  wroth  to  see  him  staid, 
Stei'nly  stept  forth  and  raught  away  his  speare. 
With  which  so  sore  he  Ferramont  assaid. 
That  horse  and  man  to  ground  he  quite  did  beare. 

That  neither  could  in  hast  themselves  again  upreare. 


Wliich  to  avenge  Sir  Devon  him  did  dight, 
But  with  no  better  fortune  then  the  rest ; 
i'or  him  likewise  he  quickly  downe  did  smight : 
And  after  him  Sir  Douglas  him  addrest ; 
And  after  him  Sir  Palimord  forth  prest ; 
But  none  of  them  against  his  strokes  could  stand ; 
But,  all  the  more,  the  more  his  praise  increst : 
For  either  they  were  left  upon  the  land. 

Or  went  away  sore  wounded  of  his  haplesse  hand. 


And  now  by  this  Sir  Satyrane  abraid 

Out  of  the  swowne,  in  which  too  long  he  lay ; 
And  looking  round  about,  Uke  one  dismaid, 
Whenas  he  saw  the  mereilesse  affray 
Which  doughty  Triamond  had  wi-ought  that  day 
Unto  the  noble  Knights  of  Maidenhead, 
His  mighty  heart  did  almost  rend  ia  tway 


xvir.  3. vauncing]   That  is,  advancing.    Church. 

xxr  7.  ■ all  the  more,']  That  is,  the  more  they  were. 

Church. 

xxti.  1. abraid]   Awaked.    Anglo-Sax.  abpedian, 

bpfedaii,  educere,  experge/acere.    Upto.v. 


For  very  gall,  that  rather  wholly  dead 
Himselfe  he  wisht  have  beene  then  in  so  bad  a  stead. 


Eftsoones  he  gan  to  gather  up  around 

His  weapons  which  lay  scattered  all  abrode, 
And,  as  it  fell,  his  steed  he  ready  found  ; 
On  whom  remounting  fiercely  forth  he  rode. 
Like  sparke  of  fire  that  from  the  andvile  glode, 
There  where  he  saw  the  valiant  Triamond 
Chasing,  and  laying  on  them  heavy  lode. 
That  none  his  force  were  able  to  withstond  ; 

So  dreadfull  were  his  strokes,  so  deadly  was  his  bond. 


Witli  that,  at  him  his  beamlike  speare  he  aimed. 
And  thereto  all  his  power  and  might  applide  : 
The  wicked  Steele  for  mischiefe  first  ordained, 
And  having  now  Misfortune  got  for  guide. 
Staid  not  till  it  arrived  in  his  side, 
And  therein  made  a  very  griesly  wound. 
That  streames  of  blood  his  armour  all  bedide. 
Much  was  he  daunted  with  that  direfiiU  stownd. 

That  scarse  he  him  upheld  from  falling  in  a  sound. 

XXV. 

Yet,  as  he  might,  himselfe  he  soft  withdrew 
Out  of  the  field,  that  none  perceiv'd  it  plaine : 
Then  gan  the  Part  of  Chalengers  anew 
To  range  the  field,  and  victorlike  to  raiue. 
That  none  against  them  battell  durst  maintaine. 
By  that  the  gloomy  evening  on  them  fell. 
That  forced  them  from  fighting  to  reframe. 
And  trumpets  sound  to  cease  did  them  compell : 

So  Satyrane  that  day  was  iudg'd  to  beare  the  bell. 


The  morrow  next  the  Turney  gan  anew ; 
And  with  the  first  the  hardy  Satyrane 
Appear'd  in  place,  with  all  his  noble  crew : 
On  th'  other  side  full  many  a  warlike  swaine 
Assembled  were,  that  glorious  prize  to  gaine. 
But  mongst  them  all  was  not  Sir  Triamond ; 
Unable  he  new  battell  to  darraine. 
Through  grievaunce  of  his  late  received  wound. 

That  doubly  did  him  grieve  when  so  himselfe  he 
found. 

xxvri. 

Which  Cambell  seeing,  though  he  could  not  salve, 
Ne  done  undoe,  yet,  for  to  salve  his  name 
And  purchase  honour  in  liis  friends  behalve. 
This  goodly  counterfesaunce  he  did  frame : 
The  shield  and  armes,  well  knowne  to  be  the  same 
Which  Triamond  had  worne,  imwares  to  wight 
And  to  his  friend  unwist,  for  doubt  of  blame 
If  he  misdid,  he  on  himselfe  did  dight. 

That  none  could  him  discerne ;  and  so  went  forth 
to  fight. 

xxvm. 
There  Satyrane  lord  of  the  field  he  found. 
Triumphing  in  great  ioy  and  ioUty ; 
Gainst  whom  none  able  was  to  stand  on  gi-ouud ; 
That  much  he  gan  his  glorie  to  envy, 
And  cast  t'  avenge  his  friends  indignity : 


xxnr.  5.  glode,]    May  not  glode  be  tho  preter- 

imperfect  tense  of  glidn  ?    T.  Wabton. 

XXV.  3 the  Part]  The  fart?/.    Chubch. 

xxvir.  4. counterfesaunce]    Coxinterfeiiing.    ItiJ 

^ontrc^facimento.    Upton. 
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A  mightie  speare  eftsoones  at  him-h«  bent ; 
Who,  seeing  him  come  on  so  fui-iously, 
Met  liim  mid-way  with  equall  hardiment. 
That  forcibly  to  gromid  they  both  together  went. 

XXIX. 

They  up  againe  themselves  can  lightly  reare, 
And  to  their  tryed  swords  themselves  betake ; 
With  which  they  wrought  such  wondrous  marvels 

there. 
That  all  the  rest  it  did  amazed  make, 
Ne  any  dar'd  their  perill  to  partake ; 
Now  cuffing  close,  now  chacing  to  and  fro. 
Now  hurtling  round  advantage  for  to  take : 
As  two  wild  boares  together  grapling  go, 

Chaufing  and  foming  choler  each  against  his  fo. 

xxs. 

So  as  they  courst,  and  tumeyd  here  and  theare, 
It  chaimst  Sir  Satyrane  his  steed  at  last. 
Whether  through  foundring  or  tlu'ough  sodein 
To  stumble,  that  his  rider  nigh  he  cast ;  [feare, 
Which  vauntage  Cambell  did  pursue  so  fast. 
That,  ere  himselfe  he  had  recovered  well. 
So  sore  he  sowst  him  on  the  compast  creast, 
That  forced  him  to  leave  his  loftie  sell. 

And  rudely  tumbling  downe  under  liis  horse-feete 
feU. 

xxxr. 

Lightly  Cambello  leapt  downe  from  his  steed 
For  to  have  rent  his  shield  and  armes  away. 
That  whylome  wont  to  be  the  victors  meed  ; 
When  ail  unwares  he  felt  an  hideous  sway 
Of  many  swords  that  lode  on  him  did  lay : 
An  hundred  Knights  had  him  enclosed  round, 
To  rescue  Satyrane  out  of  his  pray ; 
All  which  at  once  huge  strokes  on  him  did  pound. 

In  hope  to  take  liim  prisoner,  where  he  stood  on 
ground. 

xxxir. 

He  with  their  multitude  was  nought  dismayd, 
But  with  stout  courage  turnd  upon  them  all. 
And  with  his  brond-iron  round  about  him  layd  ; 
Of  which  he  dealt  large  almes,  as  did  befall ; 
Like  as  a  Hon,  that  by  chaunce  doth  fall 
Into  the  hunters  toile,  doth  rage  and  rore. 
In  royall  heart  disdaining  to  be  thrall : 
But  all  in  vaine :  for  what  might  one  do  more  ? 

They  have  him  taken  captive,  though  it  grieve  him 
sore. 

xxxin. 

Whereof  when  newes  to  Triamond  was  brought 
Thereas  he  lay,  his  wound  he  soone  forgot. 
And  starting  up  streight  for  his  aruiour  sought : 
In  vaine  he  sought ;  for  there  he  found  it  not ; 
Cambello  it  away  before  had  got : 
Cambelloes  armes  therefore  he  on  him  threw. 
And  lightly  issewd  forth  to  talce  his  lot. 
There  he  in  troupe  found  all  that  warlilie  crow 

Leading  his  friend  away,  full  sorie  to  his  vew. 

xxxiv. 
Into  the  thickest  of  that  knightly  preasse 
He  tlirust,and  smote  downe  all  that  was  betweene. 


XXIX,  6. cvffingi  Scvjfling.    Todd. 

XXX.  3.    Whether  through  foundring]    That  is,  through 
Bkittifihness  tripping  and  falling.    Upton. 

XXX.  7 the  compast  creast,'}   That  is,  the  roxuid 

part  of  his  helmet,    Chdbch, 


Caried  with  fervent  zeale ;  ne  did  he  ceasse, 
Till  that  he  came  where  he  had  Cambell  scene 
Like  captive  thral  two  other  Knights  atweene : 
There  he  amongst  them  craell  havocke  makes, 
That  they,  which  lead  him,  soone  enforced  beeue 
To  let  him  loose  to  save  their  proper  stakes  ; 
Who,  being  freedjfrom  one  a  weapon  fiercely  takes : 


With  that  he  drives  at  them  with  dreadfuU  might. 
Both  in  remembrance  of  his  friends  late  harme, 
And  in  revengement  of  his  owne  despight : 
So  both  together  give  a  new  allarme. 
As  if  but  now  the  battell  wexed  warme. 
As  when  two  greedy  wolves  doe  breake  by  force 
Into  an  heard,  farre  from  the  husband  farme. 
They  spoile  and  ravine  ivithcut  all  remorse  : 

So  did  these  two  through  all  the  field  their  foes 
enforce. 

XXXVJ. 

Fiercely  they  followd  on  their  bolde  emprize. 
Till  trumpets  sound  did  wame  them  all  to  rest 
Then  all  with  one  consent  did  yeeld  the  prize 
To  Triamond  and  Cambell  as  the  best : 
But  Triamond  to  Cambell  it  relest. 
And  CambeU  it  to  Triamond  transferd ; 
Each  labouring  t'  advance  the  others  gest. 
And  make  his  praise  before  his  owne  preferd : 

So  that  the  doome  was  to  another  day  differd. 

xxxvii. 

The  last  day  came ;  when  all  those  Knightes  againj 
Assembled  were  their  deedes  of  armes  to  shew. 
Full  many  deedes  that  day  were  shewed  plaine : 
But  Satyrane,  hove  all  the  other  crew, 
His  wondrous  worth  declard  in  all  mens  viev^ ; 
For  from  the  fu'st  he  to  the  last  endured  : 
And  though  some  while  Fortune  from  him  with 
Yet  evermore  his  honour  he  recm-ed,        [drew, 

And  with  unwearied  powre  his  party  still  assured. 


Ne  was  there  Knight  that  ever  thought  of  armes. 
But  that  his  utmost  prowesse  there  made  knowen 
That,  by  their  many  wounds  and  carelesseharmes, 
Byshivered  speares  and  swords  all  under  stroweu. 
By  scattered  shields,  was  easie  to  be  showen. 
There  might  ye  see  loose  steeds  at  random  ronne, 
Whose  lucklesse  riders  late  were  overthrowen ; 
And  Squiers  make  hast  to  helpe  their  Lords  for- 

donne : 
But  still  the  Knights  of  Maidenhead  the  better 

wonne. 

xxxlx. 

Till  that  there  enti'ed  on  the  other  side  [reed, 

A  straunger  Knight,  from  wlience  no  man  could 
In  quyent  disguyse,  full  hard  to  be  descride : 
For  all  his  armour  was  hke  salvage  weed 
With  woody  mosse  bedight,  and  all  his  steed 
With  oaken  leaves  attrapt,  that  seemed  fit 
For  salvage  wight,  and  thereto  well  agreed 
His  word,  which  on  his  ragged  shield  was  writ, 

Salvagesse  sails  finesse,  shewing  secret  wit. 


XXXIX.  6.  attrapt,]  Adorned^  atrapped.  Upton. 

XXXIX.  8.  Hit  word,]  That  is,  his  motto.  Chubch. 

XXXIX.  9.  Salvagesse  sans  finesse,'}  That  is,  Wildnees 
without  art.  Finesse  must  here  be  pronounced  as  three 
syllables,  according  to  the  manner  of  the  French,  in  their 
poetry.    CnuRuH. 
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He,  at  his  first  incomming,  charg'd  his  spere 
At  him  that  first  appeared  m  his  sight ; 
That  was  to  weet  the  stout  Sir  Sangliere, 
Who  well  was  knowen  to  be  a  valiant  ICnight, 
Approved  oft  in  many  a  perlous  fight : 
Him  at  the  first  encounter  downe  he  smote. 
And  over-bore  beyond  his  erouper  quight ; 
And  after  him  another  Knight,  that  bote 

Sir  Brianor,  so  sore,  that  none  him  life  behote. 

Then,  ere  his  hand  he  reard,  he  overtln'ew 
Seven  Knights  one  after  other  as  they  came  : 
And,  when  his  speare  was  brust,  his  sword  he 

drew. 
The  instrument  of  wrath,  and  with  the  same 
Far'd  Hke  a  lyon  in  his  bloodie  game, 
Hewing  and  slashing  shields  and  helmets  bright. 
And  beatuig  downe  whatever  nigh  him  came. 
That  every  one  gan  shun  his  dreadfull  sight 

No  lesse  then  death  itselfe,  in  daungerous  affright. 

xLn. 

Inch  wondred  all  men  what  or  whence  he  came. 
That  did  amongst  the  troupes  so  tyrannize  ; 
And  each  of  other  gan  inquire  his  name  : 
But,  when  they  could  not  learne  it  by  no  wize. 
Most  answerable  to  his  wyld  disguize 
It  seemed,  him  to  terme  the  Salvage  Knight : 
But  certes  his  right  name  was  otherwize. 
Though  Imowne  to  few  that  Arthegall  he  hight. 

The  doughtiest  Knight  that  hv'd  that  day,  and  most 
of  might. 

XLHI. 

Chus  was  Sir  Satyrane  with  all  his  band 
By  his  sole  manhood  and  atchievement  stout 
Dismay'd,  that  none  of  them  in  field  durst  stand, 
But  beaten  were  and  chased  all  about. 
So  he  continued  all  that  day  throughout. 
Till  evening  that  the  sunne  gan  downward  bend : 
Then  rushed  forth  out  of  the  thickest  roiit 
A  stranger  Knight,  that  did  his  glorie  shend  : 

So  nought  may  be  esteemed  happie  till  the  end  ! 

XLIV. 

He  at  his  entrance  charg'd  his  powrefull  speare 
At  Arthegall,  in  middest  of  his  pryde. 
And  therewith  smote  him  on  his  umbrlere 
So  sore,  that  tombling  backe  he  downe  did  slyde 
Over  his  horses  taile  above  a  stryde  ; 
Whence  Htle  lust  he  had  to  rise  againe. 
Which  Cambell  seeing,  much  the  same  envyde. 
And  ran  at  him  with  all  his  might  and  maine ; 

But  shortly  was  likewise  seene  lying  on  the  plaine. 

XLV. 

Whereat  full  inly  wroth  was  Triamond,  _ 

And  cast  t'  avenge  the  shame  doen  to  his  freend : 
But  by  his  friend  himselfe  eke  soone  he  fond 
In  no  lesse  neede  of  helpe  then  him  he  weend. 
All  which  when  Blandamour  from  end  to  end 
Beheld,  he  woxe  therewith  displeased  sore, 
And  thought  in  mind  it  shortly  to  amend  : 
His  speare  he  feutred,  and  at  him  it  bore  ; 

i3ut  with  no  better  fortune  then  the  rest  afore. 


xLiv.  I.  JJe  at  hie  entrance  lio.^  Spoken  of  Britomart 
in  her  aasumed  character.    Uptoh. 

XLV.  8.  His  speare  he  feutred,]  Made  hi?  spear  read}!. 
Old  Fr.  fentrer.    Tonn. 


Full  many  others  at  him  likewise  ran  ; 
But  all  of  them  hkewise  dismounted  were : 
Ne  certes  wonder  ;  for  no  powre  of  man 
Could  bide  the  force  of  that  enchaunted  speare, 
The  which  this  famous  Britomart  did  beare  ; 
With  whichshewondrousdeeds  of  arms  atchieved, 
And  overthrew  whatever  came  her  neare. 
That  all  those  stranger  Knights  full  sore  agrieved, 

And  that  late  weaker  band  of  Chalengers  veheved. 


Like  as  in  sommers  day  when  raging  heat 
Doth  burne  the  earth  and  boyled  rivers  drie. 
That  all  brute  beasts  forst  to  refraine  fro  meat 
Doe  hunt  for  shade  where  shrowded  they  may  lie, 
And,  miissing  it,  faine  from  themselves  to  flie  ; 
AU  travellers  tormented  are  with  paine  : 
A  watry  cloud  doth  overcast  the  skie. 
And  poureth  forth  a  sudden  shoure  of  raine, 

That  all  the  wretched  world  reoomforteth  againe  : 


So  did  the  warlike  Britomart  restore 

The  prize  to  Knights  of  Maydenhead  that  day. 
Which  else  was  hke  to  have  bene  lost,  and  bor 
The  prayse  of  prowesse  from  them  all  away. 
Then  shrilling  trompets  loudly  gan  to  bray. 
And  bad  them  leave  their  labours  and  long  toyle 
To  ioyous  feast  and  other  gentle  play,  [spoyle 
Where  beauties  prize  should  win  that  pretiou 

Where  I  with  sound  of  trompe  will  also  rest  awhyle 


CANTO  V. 


The  Ladies  for  the  Girdle  strive 

Of  famous  FlorimeU; 
Scudamour,  comminif  to  Cares  House, 

Doth  sieepe  from  him  expell. 


It  hath  bene  through  all  ages  ever  seene. 
That  with  the  praise  of  armes  and  chevalrie 
The  prize  of  beautie  still  hath  ioyned  beene  j 
And  that  for  reasons  speciall  privitee  ; 
For  either  doth  on  other  much  relie  : 
For  He  me  seemes  most  fit  the  Faire  to  serve. 
That  can  her  best  defend  from  villenie  ; 
And  She  most  fit  his  service  doth  deserve. 

That  fairest  is,  and  from  her  faith  will  never  swerve 


So  fitly  now  here  commeth  next  in  place. 
After  the  proofe  of  Prowesse  ended  well. 
The  controverse  of  Beauties  soveraine  grace ; 
In  which,  to  her  that  doth  the  most  excell, 
Shall  fall  the  Girdle  of  faire  FlorimeU : 
That  many  wish  to  win  for  glorie  vaine. 
And  not  for  vertuous  use,  which  some  doe  tell 
That  glorious  Belt  did  in  itselfe  containe. 

Which  Ladies  ought  to  love,  and  seeke  for  to  ob 
taine. 


faine]    Desire.    Church. 

.    from  him]    That   is,    from   Inmselj 


XLVH.  5.  - 

Aro.  4. 

T.  Warton. 

n.  3. rortioverse]    Behati  m  contention.    T.-Min. 

n.6.  Thatl     Tliat  Girdle.    Cui'RnH,       p 
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ill. 

That  Girdle  gave  the  vertue  of  chast  love 
And  wivehood  true  to  all  that  did  it  beare ; 
But  whosoever  contrarie  doth  prove, 
Might  not  the  same  about  her  middle  weare, 
But  it  would  loose,  or  else  asunder  teare. 
WhUome  it  was  (as  Faeries  wont  report) 
Dame  Venus  girdle,  by  her  'steemed  deare 
What  time  she  usd  to  li.ve  in  wively  sort, 

But  layd  aside  whenso  she  usd  her  looser  sport. 

IV. 

Her  husband  Vulcan  whylome  for  her  sake. 
When  first  he  loved  her  with  heart  entire. 
This  pi-etious  ornament,  tbey  say,  did  make. 
And  wrought  in  Lemnos  with  unquenched  fire : 
And  afterwards  did  for  her  loves  first  hire 
Give  it  to  her,  for  ever  to  remaine. 
Therewith  to  bind  lascivious  desire. 
And  loose  affections  streightly  to  restraine ; 

Which  vertue  it  for  ever  after  did  retaine. 

V. 

The  same  one  day,  when  she  herselfe  disposd 
To  visite  her  beloved  paramoure. 
The  god  of  Warre,  she  from  her  middle  loosd. 
And  left  behind  her  in  her  secret  bowre 
On  Acidalian  mount,  where  many  an  howre 
She  with  the  pleasant  Graces  wont  to  play. 
There  Florimell  in  her  first  ages  flowre 
Was  fostered  by  those  Graces,  (as  they  say,) 

And  brought  with  her  from  thence  that  goodly  Belt 
away. 

VI. 

That  goodly  Belt  was  Cestus  hight  by  name, 
And  as  her  hfe  by  her  esteemed  deare : 
No  wonder  then,  if  that  to  winne  the  same 
So  many  Ladies  sought,  as  shall  appeare ; 
For  pearelesse  she  was  thought  that  did  it  beare. 
And  now  by  this  their  feast  all  being  ended. 
The  iudges,  which  thereto  selected  were. 
Into  the  Martian  field  adowne  descended 

To  deeme  this  doubtfull  case,  for  which  they  all 
contended. 

VII. 

But  first  was  question  made,  which  of  those  Knights 
That  lately  turneyd  had  the  wager  wonne : 
There  was  it  iudged,  by  those  worthie  wights. 
That  Satyrane  the  first  day  best  had  donne : 
For  he  last  ended,  having  first  begonne. 
The  second  was  to  Triamond  behight. 
For  that  he  sav'd  the  victour  from  fordonne : 
For  Cambell  victour  was,  in  all  mens  sight, 

TiU  by  mishap  he  in  his  foemens  hand  did  light. 

VIII. 

The  third  dayes  prize  unto  that  straunger  Knight, 
Whom  all  men  term'd  Knight  of  the  Hebene 
To  Britomart  was  given  by  good  right ;  [Speare, 
For  that  with  puissant  stroke  she  downe  did  beare 
The  Salvage  Knight  that  victour  was  whileare. 
And  all  the  rest  which  had  the  best  afore. 
And,  to  the  last,  unconquer'd  did  appeare ; 
For  last  is  deemed  best :  To  her  therefore 

The  fayrest  Ladie  was  adiudgd  for  Paramore. 


But  thereat  greatly  grudged  Arthegall, 

And  much  repynd,  that  both  of  victors  meede 


vn.  6. - 


-  behight,]    Adjudged,    Church. 


And  eke  of  honour  she  did  him  forestall : 
Yet  mote  he  not  withstand  what  was  decreede ; 
But  inly  thought  of  that  despightfull  deede 
Fit  time  t'  awaite  avenged  for  to  bee. 
This  being  ended  thus,  and  all  agreed, 
Then  next  ensew'd  the  paragon  to  see 
Of  beauties  praise,  and  yeeld  the  Fayrest  her  due 
fee. 

X. 

Then  first  Cambello  brought  into  their  view 
His  faire  Cambina  covered  with  a  veale  ; 
Which,  being  once  withdrawne,  most  perfect  hew 
And  passing  beautie  did  eftsoones  reveale. 
That  able  was  weake  harts  away  to  steale. 
Next  did  Sir  Triamond  unto  their  sight 
The  face  of  his  deare  Canaeee  unheale ;  [bright, 
Whose  beauties  beame  eftsoones  did  shine  so 

That  daz'd  the  eyes  of  all,  as  with  exceeding  light. 


And  after  her  did  Paridell  produce 

His  false  Duessa,  that  she  might  be  scene ; 
Who  with  her  forged  beautie  did  seduce 
The  hearts  of  some  that  fairest  her  did  weene ; 
As  diverse  wits  affected  divers  beene. 
Then  did  Sir  Ferramont  unto  them  shew 
His  Lucida,  that  was  fuU  faire  and  sheene : 
And  after  these  an  hundred  Ladies  moe 

Appear'd  in  place,  the  which  each  other  did  outgoe. 


All  which  whoso  dare  thinke  for  to  enchace. 
Him  needeth  sure  a  golden  pen  I  weene 
To  tell  the  feature  of  each  goodly  face. 
For,  since  the  day  that  they  created  beene. 
So  many  heavenly  faces  were  not  scene 
Assembled  in  one  place :  ne  he  that  thouglit 
For  Cliian  folke  to  poirrtraict  Beauties  queene. 
By  view  of  all  the  fairest  to  him  brought. 

So  many  faire  did  see,  as  here  he  might  have  sought, 


At  last,  the  most  redoubted  Britonesse 
Her  lovely  Amoret  did  open  shew  ; 
Whose  face,  discovered,  plainely  did  expresse 
The  heavenly  pourtraict  of  bright  angels  hew. 
Well  weened  all,  which  her  that  time  did  vew. 
That  she  should  surely  beare  the  bell  away  ; 
Till  Blandamour,  who  thought  he  had  the  trew 
And  very  Florimell,  did  her  display  : 

The  sight  of  whom  once  seene  did  aU  the  rest 
dismay. 

XIV. 

For  aU  afore  that  seemed  fayre  and  bright. 
Now  base  and  cdntemptible  did  appeare, 
Compar'd  to  her  that  shone  as  Phebes  light 
Amongst  the  lesser  starres  in  evening  cleare. 
All  that  her  saw  with  wonder  ravisht  weare, 
And  weend  no  mortall  creature  she  should  bee, 
But  some  celestiall  shape  that  flesh  did  beare  : 
Yet  all  were  glad  there  Florimell  to  see  ; 

Yet  thought  that  Florimell  was  not  so  iaire  as  shee. 


As  guilefuU  goldsmith  that  by  secret  skill 
With  golden  foyle  doth  finely  over-spred 


X.  7 unheale  ;]     Uncover,  expose  to  view.     Thus 

hele  is  tr)  hide  or  conceal.  Anglo-Sax.  hetan,  to  hele,  hyll, 
CELARB.    Todd. 
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Some  baser  metall,  which  commend  he  will 
Unto  the  vulgax-  for  good  gold  insted. 
He  much  more  goodly  glosse  thereon  doth  shed 
To  hide  his  falshood,  then  if  it  were  trew  : 
So  hard  tliis  Idole  was  to  be  ared. 
That  Florimell  herselfe  in  aU  mens  vew 
She  seem'd  to  passe  :   So  forged  things  do  fau-est 
sliew. 

XYI. 

Then  was  that  golden  Belt  by  doome  of  all 
Grauuted  to  her,  as  to  the  Fayrest  Dame. 
Which  being  brought,  about  her  middle  small 
They  thought  to  gird,  as  best  it  her  became  ; 
But  by  no  meanes  tliey  could  it  thereto  frame  : 
For,  ever  as  they  fastned  it,  it  loos'd 
And  fell  away,  as  feclmg  secret  blame. 
Full  oft  about  her  wast  she  it  enclos'd  ; 

And  it  as  oft  was  from  about  )ier  wast  disclos'd  : 


Tliat  all  men  wondred  at  the  uncouth  sight, 

And  each  one  thought,  as  to  their  fancies  came : 
But  she  herselfe  did  thinke  it  doen  for  spight. 
And  touched  was  with  secret  wrath  and  shame 
Therewith,  as  thing  deviz'd  her  to  defame. 
Then  many  other  Ladies  likewise  tride 
About  their  tender  loynes  to  knit  the  same ; 
But  it  would  not  on  none  of  them  abide. 

But  when  they  thought  it  fast,  eftsooues  it  was 
untide. 

xvirr. 

Which  when  that  scomefull  Squire  of  Dames  did 
He  lewdly  gan  to  laugh,  and  thus  to  iest ;  [vew, 
*'  Alas  for  pittie  that  so  faire  a  crew. 
As  hke  cannot  be  scene  from  east  to  west. 
Cannot  find  one  this  Girdle  to  invest  ! 
Fie  ou  the  man  that  did  it  first  invent. 
To  shame  us  all  with  this,  Ungirt  wnhlest  I 
Let  never  Ladie  to  his  love  assent. 

That  hath  this  day  so  many  so  unmanly  shent." 

XIX. 

Thereat  all  Knights  gan  laugh,  and  Ladies  lowre  : 
Till  that  at  last  tlie  gentle  Amoret 
Likewise  assayd  to  prove  that  Girdles  powre  ; 
And,  having  it  about  her  middle  set. 
Did  find  it  fit  withouten  breach  or  let ; 
Whereat  the  rest  gan  greatly  to  envie  : 
But  Florimell  exceedingly  did  fret. 
And,  snatching  from  her  hand  halfe  angrily 

The  Belt  againe,  about  her  bodie  gan  it  tie  : 

XX. 

Yet  nathemore  would  it  her  bodie  fit ; 
Yet  nathelesse  to  her,  as  her  dew  right, 
It  yielded  was  by  them  that  iudged  it ; 
And  she  herselfe  adiudged  to  the  Knight 
That  bore  the  hebene  speare,  as  wonne  in  fight. 
But  Britomart  would  not  thereto  assent, 
Ne  her  owne  Amoret  forgoe  so  light  [ment 

For  that  strange  Dame,  whose  beauties  wonder- 
She  lesse  esteem'd  then  th'  others  vertuous  govern- 
ment. 


XVT.  9.  ■ 


-  disolos'd  :]   Disengaged,  untied.    See  the 


last  line  of  the  next  stanza.  Church. 

XVIII.  B. to  invest !]  To  put  on  as  part  of  the  dress, 

or,  in  the  poet's  own  words,  '*  about  the  middle  small  to 
gird,"  st.  16.  Todd, 

XIX  7.  Florimell}  That  is,  the  false  FlorimelL 


Whom  when  the  rest  did  see  her  to  refuse. 

They  were  full  glad,  in  hope  themselves  to  get 
Yet  at  her  choice  they  all  did  greatly  muse,  [lier ; 
But,  after  that,  the  iudges  did  arret  her 
Unto  the  second  best  that  lov'd  her  better  ; 
That  was  the  Salvage  Knight :  but  he  was  gone 
In  great  displeasure,  that  he  could  not  get  her. 
Then  was  she  iudged  Triamond  his  one  ; 

But  Triamond  lov'd  Canacee  and  other  none. 

XXTf. 

Tho  unto  Satyran  she  was  adiudged. 

Who  was  right  glad  to  gaine  so  goodly  meed  : 
But  Blandamour  thereat  full  greatly  grudged. 
And  litle  prays'd  his  labours  evill  speed. 
That  for  to  "winne  the  saddle  lost  the  steed, 
Ne  lesse  thereat  did  Paridell  complaine, 
And  thought  t'  appeale,  from  that  which  wns 
To  single  combat  with  Sir  Satyrane  :    [decreed, 

Thereto  him  Ate  stii'd,  new  discord  to  maintaine. 

xxiir. 

And  eke,  with  these,  full  many  other  Knights 
She  through  her  wicked  worldng  did  incense 
Her  to  demaund  and  chalenge  as  their  rights. 
Deserved  for  their  perils  recompense. 
Amongst  the  rest,  witli  boastful!  vaine  pretense 
Stept  Braggadochio  forth,  and  as  his  thrall 
Her  claym'd,  by  him  in  battell  wonne  long  sens  : 
Whereto  herselfe  he  did  to  witnesse  call ; 

Who,  being  askt,  accordingly  confessed  all. 

XXIV. 

Thereat  exceeding  wroth  was  Satyran  ; 
And  wroth  with  Satyran  was  Blandamour  ; 
And  wroth  with  Blandamour  was  Erivan  ; 
And  at  them  both  Sir  Paridell  did  lom'e. 
So  all  together  stu-d  up  strifuU  stoure. 
And  readie  were  new  battell  to  darraine  : 
Each  one  profest  to  be  her  paramom'e. 
And  vow'd  with  speare  and  shield  it  to  maintaine ; 

Ne   iudges   powre,   ne   reasons  rule,  mote  them 
restraine. 

XXV. 

Which  troublous  stirre  when  Satyrane  aviz'd, 
He  gan  to  cast  how  to  appease  the  same. 
And,  to  accord  them  all,  this  meanes  deviz'd  : 
First  in  the  midst  to  set  that  fayrest  Dame, 
To  whom  each  one  his  chalenge  should  disolamej 
And  he  himselfe  his  right  would  eke  releasse  : 
Then,  looke  to  vAom  she  voluntarie  came. 
He  should  without  disturbance  her  possesse  : 

Sweetc  is  ike  love  that  comes  alone  with  willingnessc. 

XXVI. 

They  all  agreed  ;  and  then  that  snowy  Mayd 
Was  in  the  middest  plast  among  them  aU  : 
All  on  her  gazmg  wisht,  and  vowd,  and  prayd. 
And  to  the  queene  of  Beautie  close  did  call. 
That  she  unto  their  portion  might  befalL 
Then  when  she  long  had  lookt  upon  each  one. 
As  though  she  wished  to  have  pleasd  them  all, 
At  last  to  Braggadochio  selfe  alone 

She  came  of  her  accord,  in  spight  of  all  his  fone. 


XXI,  8 his  one;]  "Hison^"  is"  his  07i?y."  tJpTON 

XXV.  9. ■  alone']    That  is,  without  compulsion.    So 

in  the  next  stanza,  "  ,^Zong  she  came,"  &c.    Church. 
xxvi.4.    And  to  tht  queene  of  Beautie  close  did  call, 

Thiit  is,  secretly.    Prayed  in  secret  to  Venus.    Uptom. 
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Which  when  they  all  beheld,  they  chaft,  and  rag'd, 
And  woxe  nigh  mad  for  very  harts  despight. 
That  from  revenge  their  willes  they  scarse  aa- 

swag'd  : 
Some  thought  from  him  her  to  have  reft  by  might ; 
Some  proffer  made  with  him  for  her  to  figlit : 
But  he  nought  car'd  for  all  that  they  could  say  ; 
For  he  their  words  as  wind  esteemed  light : 
Yet  not  fit  place  he  thought  it  there  to  stay. 

But  secretly  from  thence  that  night  her  bore  away. 


They  which  remaynd,  so  soone  as  they  perceiv'd 
That  she  was  gone,  departed  thence  with  speed. 
And  foUow'd  them,  in  mind  her  to  have  reav'd 
From  wight  unworthie  of  so  noble  meed. 
In  which  poursuit  how  each  one  did  succeede, 
Shall  else  be  told  in  order,  as  it  fell. 
But  now  of  Britomart  it  here  doth  neede 
The  hard  adventures  and  strange  haps  to  tell ; 

Since  with  the  rest  she  went  not  after  Florimell. 


For  soone  as  she  them  saw  to  discord  set. 
Her  list  no  longer  in  that  place  abide  ; 
But,  taking  with  her  lovely  Amoret, 
Upon  her  first  adventure  forth  did  ride. 
To  seeke  her  lov'd,  maldng  blind  Love  her  guide. 
Unluckie  Mayd,  to  seeke  her  enemie  ! 
Unluckie  Mayd,  to  seeke  him  farre  and  wide, 
Whom,  when  he  was  unto  herselfe  most  nie. 

She  through  his  late  disguizement  could  him  not 
descrie  ! 

XXX. 

So  much  the  more  her  griefe,  the  more  her  toyle  : 
Yet  neither  toyle  nor  griefe  she  once  did  spare. 
In  seeking  him  that  should  her  paine  assoyle  ; 
Whereto  great  comfort  in  her  sad  misfare 
Was  Amoret,  companion  of  her  care  : 
Who  likewise  sought  her  lover  long  miswent, 
The  gentle  Scudamour,  whose  heart  whileare 
That  stryfuU  Hag  with  gealous  discontent 

Had  fild,  that  he  to  fell  reveng  was  fully  bent ; 


Bent  to  revenge  on  blamelesse  Britomart 
The  crime  which  cursed  At6  kindled  earst. 
The  which  like  thornes  did  pricke  his  geal  ous  hart. 
And  through  his  soule  like  poysned  arrow  perst. 
That  by  no  reason  it  might  be  reverst. 
For  ought  that  Glance  could  or  doe  or  say  : 
For,  aye  the  more  that  she  the  same  reherst, 
The  more  it  gauld  and  griev'd  him  night  and  day, 

That  nought  but  dire  revenge  his  anger  mote  defray. 

XXXIT. 

So  as  they  travelled,  the  di'ouping  Night 

Covered  with  cloudie  storme  and  bitter  showre, 
That  dreadfull  seem'd  to  every  living  wight. 
Upon  them  fell,  before  her  timely  howre  ; 
That  forced  them  to  seeke  some  covert  bowre. 
Where  they  might  hide  their  heads  in  quiet  rest, 
And  shrowd  their   persons  from  that  stormie 
Btowre. 


XXIX.  5.    To  seeke  her  lov'd,]    Her  beloved  Artheg.il. 

ITPTOW. 

XXX.  6. — ' miswent,]  Wandered,  (jone  astray.  Todd. 

zxx.a.    That  strufuU  Uag'\    Ati.    Chiiuch. 


Not  farre  away,  not  meete  for  any  guest, 
They  spide  a  little  cottage,  like  some  poore  maaiB 
nest. 

XXXIIT, 

Under  a  steepe  hilles  side  it  placed  was, 

There  where  the  mouldred  earth  had  cav'd  the 
And  fast  beside  a  little  brooke  did  pas  [banke  ; 
Of  muddie  water,  that  like  puddle  stanke, 
By  which  few  crooked  fallowes  grew  in  ranke  : 
Whereto  approaching  nigh,  they  heard  the  sound 
Of  many  yron  hammers  beating  ranke, 
And  answering  their  wearie  turnes  around, 

That  seemed  some  blacksmith  dwelt  in  that  desert 
groimd. 

xxxiv. 

There  entring  in,  they  found  the  goodman  selfe 
Full  busily  unto  his  worke  ybent ; 
Who  was  to  weet  a  wretched  wearish  elfe. 
With  hollow  eyes  and  rawbnne  cheekes  forspent. 
As  if  he  had  in  prison  long  bene  pent : 
Full  blacke  and  griesly  did  his  face  appeare, 
Besmeard  with  smoke  thatnigh  his  eye-sight  blent ; 
With  rugged  beard,  and  hoarie  shagged  heare, 

The  which  he  never  wont  to  combe,  or  comely  sheai-e. 


Rude  was  his  garment,  and  to  rags  all  rent, 
Ne  better  had  he,  ne  for  better  cared : 
With  bhstred  hands  emongst  the  cinders  brent, 
And  fingers  filthie  with  long  nayles  unpared. 
Right  fit  to  rend  the  food  on  which  he  fared. 
His  name  was  Care  ;  a  Blacksmith  by  his  ti*ade, 
That  neither  day  nor  night  from  working  spared, 
But  to  small  purpose  yron  wedges  made  ; 

Those  be  Unquiet  Thoughts  that  carefull  minds 
invade. 


In  which  his  worke  he  had  sixe  servants  prest, 
About  the  andvile  standing  evermore 
With  huge  great  hammers,  that  did  never  rest 
From  heaping  stroakes  which  thereon  soused  sore ; 
All  sixe  strong  groomes,but  one  then  other  more ; 
For  by  degrees  they  all  were  disagreed ; 
So  likemse  did  the  hammers  which  they  b:ire 
Like  belles  in  greatnesse  orderly  succeed, 

That  he,  which  was   the  last,  the  first  did  farre 
exceede. 

xxxvir. 

He  Hke  a  monstrous  gyant  seem'd  in  sight, 
Farre  passing  Bronteus  or  Pyracmon  great. 
The  which  in  Lipari  doe  day  and  night 
Frame  thunderbolts  for  loves  avengefull  threate. 
So  dreadfully  he  did  the  andvile  beat. 
That  seem'd  to  dust  he  shortly  would  it  drive : 
So  huge  his  hammer,  and  so  fierce  his  heat, 
That  seem'd  a  rocke  of  diamond  it  could  rive 

And  rend  asunder  quite,  if  he  thereto  list  strive. 

XXX  vin. 
Su-  Scudamour  there  entring  much  admired 
The  manner  of  their  worke  and  wearie  paine  ; 


xxxn.  9.  nest.]    In  familiar  language  used  for 

house.    Lat.  nidus.    Todd. 

xxxiu.  2 cav'd]  Made  hollow.  Lat.  eavare.  Chuw  h. 

xxxnr.  7. ranke,]    Fiercely.    Church. 

xxxiv.  1 the  goodman  sel/e']    The  master  of  tlic 

house.  A  plirafce,  it  may  be  observed,  often  used  in  (iiii 
Translation  of  the  Bible.    Tt)DD. 
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And,  Iiaving  long  beheld,  at  last  enquired 
The  cause  and  end  thereof ;  but  all  in  vaiue ; 
For  they  for  nought  would  from  ilieir  works 

refraiue, 
Ne  let  his  speeches  come  unto  their  eare. 
And  eke  the  breatlifull  beUowes  blew  amaine. 
Like  to  the  northrenwinde,  that  none  couldheare  ; 
Those  Pensifenesse  did  move  ;  and  Sighes  the  bel- 
lows weare. 

XXXIX. 

Which  when  that  Warriour  saw,  he  said  no  more. 
But  in  his  armour  layd  him  do%vne  to  rest : 
To  rest  he  layd  him  downe  upon  the  flore, 
(Whylome  for  ventrous  Knights  the  beddmgbest,) 
And  thought  his  wearie  hmbs  to  have  redrest. 
And  that  old  aged  Dame,  his  faithfull  Squire, 
Her  feeble  ioyuts  layd  eke  adowne  to  rest ; 
That  needed  much  her  weake  age  to  desire. 

After  so  long  a  travell  which  them  both  did  tire. 

XL. 

There  lay  Sir  Scudamour  long  while  expecting 
When  gentle  sleepe  liis  heavie  eyes  would  close ; 
Oft  chaunging  sides,  and  oft  new  place  electing. 
Where  better  seem'd  he  mote  himselfe  repose  ; 
And  oft  in  wrath  he  thence  againe  uprose  ; 
And  oft  in  wrath  he  layd  him  downe  againe. 
But,  wheresoere  he  did  himselfe  dispose, 
He  by  no  meanes  could  wished  ease  obtaine  : 

So  every  place  seem'd  painefuE,  and  ech  changing 
vaine. 

XLI. 

And  evermore,  when  he  to  sleepe  did  thinke, 
The  hammers  sound  his  senses  did  molest ; 
And  evermore,  when  he  began  to  winke. 
The  beUowes  noyse  disturb'd  his  quiet  rest, 
Ne  suffred  sleepe  to  settle  in  his  brest. 
And  all  the  night  the  dogs  did  barke  and  howle 
About  tlie  house,  at  sent  of  stranger  guest : 
And  now  the  crowing  cocke,  and  now  the  owle 

Lowde  shriking,  him  a&icted  to  the  very  sowle. 

XLTr. 

And,  if  by  fortune  any  litle  nap 

Upon  his  heavie  eye-lids  chaunst  to  fall, 
Eftsoones  one  of  those  villeins  him  did  rap 
Upon  his  head-peece  with  his  yron  mall ; 
That  he  was  soone  awaked  therewithaU, 
And  lightly  started  up  as  one  affrayd. 
Or  as  if  one  him  suddenly  did  call : 
So  oftentimes  he  out  of  sleepe  abrayd. 

And  then  lay  musing  long  on  that  him  ill  apayd. 


So  long  he  muzed,  and  so  long  he  lay. 
That  at  the  last  his  wearie  sprite  opprest 
With  fleshly  weaknesse,  which  no  creature  may 
Long  time  resist,  gave  place  to  kindly  rest. 
That  all  his  senses  did  full  soone  arrest : 
Yet,  in  his  soundest  sleepe,  liia  dayly  feare 
His  ydle  braine  gan  busily  molest. 
And  made  him  dreame  those  two  disloyall  were: 

The  things,  that  day  most  minds,  at  night  doe  most 
appeare. 

XLIV. 

With  that  the  wicked  Carle,  tlie  Maister  smith, 
A  paire  of  red-whot  yron  tongs  did  take 


ZLIl.  9.  - 

Todd. 


-  ill  apayd.]    Dissatisfied  or  disturbed  him. 


Out  of  the  burning  cinders,  and  therewith 
Under  his  side  him  nipt ;  that,  forst  to  wake. 
He  felt  his  hart  for  very  paine  to  quake. 
And  started  up  avenged  for  to  be 
On  him  the  which  his  quiet  slomber  brake  : 
Yet,  looking  round  about  him,  none  could  see  ; 
Yet  did  the  smart  remaine,  though  he  himselfe  did 
flee. 

XLV. 

In  such  disquiet  and  hart-fretting  payne 

He  all  that  night,  that  too  long  night,  did  passe. 
And  now  the  day  out  of  the  ocean  mayne 
Began  to  peepe  above  this  earthly  masse, 
With  pearly  dew  sprinlding  the  morning  grasse : 
Then  up  he  rose  lilie  heavie  lumpe  of  lead. 
That  in  his  face,  as  in  a  lookmg  glasse. 
The  signes  of  anguish  one  mote  plainely  read, 

And  ghesse  the  man  to  be  dismayd  with  gealous 
dread. 

xLvr. 

Unto  liis  lofty  steede  he  clombe  anone. 
And  forth  upon  his  former  voiage  fared. 
And  with  him  eke  that  aged  Squire  attone  ; 
Who,  whatsoever  perill  was  prepared. 
Both  equall  paines  and  equall  periU  shared  : 
The  end  whereof  and  daungerous  event 
Shall  for  another  Canticle  be  spared  : 
But  here  my  wearie  teeme,  nigh  over-spent. 

Shall  breath  itselfe  awhile  after  so  long  a  went. 


CANTO  VL 

Both  Scudamour  and  Artliegall 
Doe  titrht  with  Crilomart; 

He  sees  her  face;  doth  fall  in  love, 
And  soone  from  her  depart. 


What  equall  torment  to  the  griefe  of  mind 
And  pyning  anguish  hid  in  gentle  hart. 
That  inly  feeds  itselfe  with  thoughts  unkind. 
And  nourisheth  her  owne  consuming  smart ! 
What  medicine  can  any  leaches  art 
Yeeld  such  a  sore,  that  doth  her  grievance  hide. 
And  will  to  none  her  maladie  impart ! 
Such  was  the  wound  that  Scudamour  did  gride  ; 

For  which  Dan  Phebus  selfe  cannot  a  salve  provide. 


Who  having  left  that  restlesse  House  of  Care, 
The  next  day,  as  he  on  his  way  did  ride. 
Full  of  meUncholie  and  sad  misfare 
Through  misconceipt,  all  unawares  espide 
An  armed  Knight  under  a  forrest  side 
Sitting  in  shade  beside  his  grazing  steede  ; 
Who,  soone  as  them  approaching  he  descride, 
Gan  towards  them  to  pricke  with  eger  speede. 

That  seem'd  he  was  full  bent  to  some  mischievous 
deede. 

ni. 

Which  Scudamour  perceiving  forth  issewed 
To  have  rencountred  him  in  equall  race  ; 
But,  soone  as  tli'  other  nigh  approaching  vewed 

XLVi.  9 after  so  long  a  went.]   That  is,  after  hav- 

init  gone  forward  and  backward,  as  in  plougliing,  so  many 
times.     Church. 

Akg.  3.    He]   Arthegall.    Church. 
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The  armes  ha  bore,  his  speare  he  gan  abase 
And  voide  his  course  ;  at  which  so  suddarn  case 
He  wondred  much  :  but  th'  other  thus  can  say ; 
"  Ah !  gentle  Scudamour,  unto  your  grace 
I  me  submit,  and  you  of  pardon  pray, 
Tliat  almost  had  against  you  trespassed  this  day." 

IV. 

Whereto  thus  Scudamour  ;  "  Small  harme  it  were 
For  any  Knight  upon  a  ventrous  ICnight 
Without  displeasance  for  to  prove  his  spere. 
But  reade  you,  Sir,  sith  ye  my  name  have  hight, 
What  is  your  owne,  that  I  mote  you  requite." 
"  Certes,"  sayd  he,  "  ye  mote  as  now  excuse 
Me  from  discovering  you  my  name  aright: 
For  time  yet  serves  that  I  the  same  refuse  ; 

But  call  ye  me  the  Salvage  Knight,  as  others  use." 

V. 

"  Then   this.    Sir    Salvage    Knight,"    quoth    he, 
**  areede  ; 
Or  doe  you  here  within  this  forrest  wonne. 
That  seemeth  well  to  answere  to  your  weede, 
Or  have  ye  it  for  some  occasion  donne  ? 
That  rather  seemes,   sith    knowen   armes    ye 

shonne." 
"  This  other  day,"  sayd  he,  "  a  stranger  Knight 
Shame  and  dishonour  hath  unto  me  donne  ; 
On  whom   I  waite  to  wreake  that  foule  despight, 

Whenever  he  this  way  shall  passe  by  day  or  night." 


"Shame  be  his  meede,"  quoth  he,  "that  meaneth 
shame  ! 
But  what  is  he  by  whom  ye  shamed  were  ?" 
"  A  stranger  Knight,"  sayd  he,  "unlmowne  by 

name. 
But  Imowne  by  fame,  and  by  an  hebene  speare 
With  which  he  all  that  met  him  downe  did  beare. 
He,  in  an  open  turney  lately  held. 
Fro  me  the  honour  of  that  game  did  reare  ; 
And  having  me,  all  wearie  earst,  downe  feld. 

The  fayrest  Ladie  reft,  and  ever  since  withheld." 

vrr. 

When  Scudamour  heard  mention  of  that  speare, 
He  wist  right  well  that  it  was  Britomart, 
The  which  from  him  his  fairest  Love  did  beare. 
Tho  gan  he  swell  in  every  inner  part 
For  fell  despight,  and  gnaw  his  gealous  hart. 
That  thus  he  sharply  sayd  ;  "  Now  by  my  head, 
Yet  is  not  this  the  iirst  unknightly  part,    [read, 
Which  that  same  Knight,  whom  by  his  laimce  I 

Hoth  doen  to  noble  Knights,  that  many  makes  him 
dread  : 

vrir. 

''  For  lately  he  my  Love  hath  fro  me  reft. 
And  eke  defiled  with  foule  villanie 
The  sacred  pledge  wiiich  in  his  faith  was  left, 
In  shame  of  knighthood  and  fideUtie  ; 


m.  5.  And  voide  his  course;"]  That  is,  and  turn  his 
horse  aside.    Church. 

ni.  6. can  jay/]   That  is,  617^(171  to  say.    tJproN. 

V.  4. donne  ?]  Put  on.    A  common  expression  in 

the  West  of  England.    Upton. 

vr.  1.  Shamebehis meede,qttoih  he,  ihaimeanelh shame /'} 
The  motto  of  the  Knights  of  Maidenhead  :  * '  Honi  soit  qui 
Dial  y  pense."    Upton. 

vr.  7. did  reare ;]  Reare  is  here  used  in  the  sense 

of  obtain  or  achieve.    Todd. 


The  which  ere  long  full  deare  he  shall  able  : 
And  if  to  that  avenge  by  you  decreed 
This  hand  may  helpe,  or  succour  ought  supplie, 
It  shall  not  fayle  whenso  ye  shall  it  need." 
So  both  to   wreake   their  wrathes   on  Britomai-t 
agreed. 

IX. 

Whiles  thus  they  communed,  lo  !  farre  away 
A  Knight  soft  ryding  towards  them  they  spyde, 
Attyr'd  in  forraine  armes  and  straunge  aray: 
Whom  when  they  nigh  approcht,  they  pUiine 

descryde 
To  be  the  same  for  whom  they  did  abyde. 
Sayd  then  Sir  Scudamour, "  Sir  Salvage  Knight, 
Let  me  this  crave,  sith  first  I  was  defyde. 
That  first  I  may  that  wrong  to  him  requite: 

And,  if  I  hap  to  fayle,  you  shall  recure  my  right." 


Which  being  yeelded,  he  his  threatt'nil  speare 
Gan  fewter,  and  against  her  fiercely  ran. 
Who  soone  as  she  him  saw'approching  neare 
With  so  fell  rage,  herselfe  she  lightly  gan 
To  dight,  to  welcome  him  well  as  she  can  ; 
But  entertaind  him  in  so  rude  a  wise. 
That  to  the  ground  she  smote  both  horse  and  man  ; 
Whence  neither  greatly  hasted  to  arise, 

But  on  their  common  harmes  together  did  devise. 


But  Artegall,  beholding  his  mischaunoe. 
New  matter  added  to  his  former  fire  ; 
And,  eft  aventring  his  steele-headed  launce. 
Against  her  rode,  full  of  despiteous  ire, 
Thatnoughtbut  spoyleand  vengeance  did  require: 
But  to  himselfe  his  felonous  intent 
Returning  disappointed  his  desire. 
Whiles  unawares  his  saddle  he  forwent. 

And  found  himselfe  on  ground  in  great  amazement. 

xir. 

Lightly  he  started  up  out  of  that  stound, 
And  snatching  forth  his  direfull  deadly  blade 
Did  leape  to  her,  as  doth  an  eger  hound 
Thrust  to  an  hynd  within  some  covert  glade, 
Whom  without  periU  he  cannot  invade: 
With  such  fell  greedines  he  her  assayled. 
That  though  she  mounted  were,  yet  he  her  made 
To  give  him  ground,  (so  much  his  force  prevayled,) 

And  shun  his  mightie  strokes,  gainst  which  no 
armes  avayled. 

xnr. 
So,  as  they  coursed  here  and  there,  it  chaunst 
That,  iu  her  wheeling  round,  behind  her  crest 
So  sorely  he  her  strooke,  that  thence  it  glaunst 
Adowne  her  backe,  the  which  it  fairely  blest 
From  foule  mischance  ;  ne  did  it  ever  rest, 
Tdl  on  her  horses  hinder  parts  it  fell ; 
Where  byting  deepe  so  deadly  it  imprest, 


rx.  9. you  shall  recure  my  right.']    You  shall 

recover  or  regain  my  right.    Todd. 

xr.  3.  ~  aventring]    Pushing  forward  his  spear : 

apparently  adopted,  as  Mr.  Upton  "has  observed,  from  the 
Italian  avventare^  to  dart.    Todd. 

XI.  6.  But  &c.]  But  his  mischievous  design,  recoiling 
upon  himself,  disappointed  &c.    Church. 

xiir.  3.  tliat  thence  it  glaunst]    Thatis,  (ftcioeopon 

glaunst  :   an  ellipsis.    T.  Warton 

lur,  4.  it/airely  blest]  Preserved.    Todd. 
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That  quite  it  chynd  his  baclce  behind  the  sell, 
And  to  ahght  on  footo  her  algatea  did  compell: 

XIV. 

\Alze  as  the  lightning-bi'ond  from  riven  sltie, 
Throwne  out  by  angry  love  in  his  vengeance, 
With  dreadful!  force  falles  on  some  steeple  hie  ; 
Which  battring  downe,  it  on  the  church  dotli 
And  teares  it  all  with  terrible  mischance,  [glance, 
Yet  she  no  whit  dismayd  her  steed  forsooke  ; 
And,  casting  from  her  that  enchaunted  lance. 
Unto  her  sword  and  shield  her  soone  betooke  ; 

And  therewithal!  at  liim  right  furiously  she  strooke. 


So  furiously  she  stroolie  in  her  first  heat, 
Whileswith  longfight  on  foot  he  breathlessewas, 
That  she  liim  forced  backward  to  retreat. 
And  yeeld  unto  her  weapon  way  to  pas  : 
Whose  raging  rigour  neither  Steele  nor  bras 
Could  stay,  but  to  the  tender  flesli  it  went. 
And  pour'd  the  purple  blond  forth  on  the  gras ; 
That  all  his  mayle  yriv'd,  and  plates  yrent, 

Shew'd  all  his  bodie  bare  unto  the  cruell  dent. 


At  length,  whenas  he  saw  her  hastie  heat 
Abate,  and  panting  breath  begin  to  fayle,    [great. 
He  through  long  sufferance  growing  now  more 
Rose  in  his  strength,  and  gan  her  fresh  assayle. 
Heaping  huge  strokes  as  thicke  as  showre  of  hayle, 
And  lashing  dreadfully  at  every  part. 
As  if  he  thought  her  soule  to  disentrayle. 
Ah  !  cruell  hand,  and  thrise  more  cruell  hart. 

That  workst  such  wrecke  on  Her  to  whom  thou 
dearest  art  1 

:cv[r. 

What  yron  courage  ever  could  endure 

To  worke  such  outrage  on  so  faire  a  creatm-e  ! 
And  in  his  madnesse  tliinke  with  hands  impure 
To  spoyle  so  goodly  workmansMp  of  nature. 
The  Maker  selfe  resembling  in  her  feature  ! 
Certes  some  heUish  furie  or  some  feend      [tiu-e. 
Tills  mischiefe  framd,  for  their  first  loves  defea- 
To  bath  their  hands  ru  bloud  of  dearest  freend. 

Thereby  to  make  their  loves  beginning  their  lives 
end. 

xviu. 

Thus  long  they  trac'd  and  ti-averst  to  and  fro. 
Sometimes  pursewing,  and  sometimes  pursewed. 
Still  as  advantage  they  espyde  thereto  : 
But  toward  th'  end  Sir  Arthegall  renewed 
His  strength  still  more,  but  she  stiU  more  de- 

erewed. 
At  last  his  lucklesse  hand  he  heav'd  on  hie. 
Having  his  forces  all  in  one  accrewed, 
And  therewith  stroke  at  her  so  hideouslie. 

That  seemed  nought  but  death  mote  be  her  destinie. 


The  wicked  stroke  upon  her  helmet  chaunst. 
And  with  the  force,  which  in  itselfe  it  bore, 


xTir.  8. ■  it  chynd]  Divided  into  parts.    Todd. 

xvr.  7. to  disentrayle.]    To  draw  or  drag  forth. 

Upton. 

xvir.  1,    What  yron  courage]  What  iron  heart.    TJpton. 

xviir.  5. decrewed.]  Decreased.  Jjat.  decresco.  Fr. 

decroUre,  decru.    Upton. 

xviii.  7. accrewed,]  Increased^  united.    Lat.  ac- 

crcsco.    Fr.  accru.    Upto.-^. 


Her  ventayle  shard  away,  and  thence  forth  glaunst 
Adowne  in  value,  ne  harm'd  her  any  more. 
With  tliat,  her  angels  face,  unseene  afore. 
Like  to  the  mddie  morue  appeard  in  sight, 
Deawed  vnth  silver  drops  through  sweating  sore ; 
But  somewhat  I'edder  then  beseem'd  aright, 
Tlu-ough  toylesome  heate  and  labour  of  her  weary 
fight : 

KX. 

And  round  about  the  same  her  yellow  heare. 
Having  through  stu-ring  loosd  their  wonted  band, 
Like  tp  a  golden  border  did  appeare. 
Framed  in  goldsmithes  forge  with  cunning  hand : 
Yet  goldsmithes  cunning  could  not  understand 
To  frame  such  subtile  wire,  so  shinie  cleare ; 
For  it  did  glister  like  the  golden  sand, 
The  which  Pactolus  with  his  waters  shere 

Throwes  forth  upon  the  rivage  round  aboutbim  nere. 

XXI. 

And  as  his  hand  he  up  againe  did  reare. 

Thinking  to  worke  on  her  his  utmost  wracke. 
His  powrelesse  arme  beuumbd  with  secret  feare 
From  his  revengefull  purpose  shronke  abacke. 
And  cruell  sword  out  of  his  fingei's  slacke 
Fell  downe  to  ground,  as  if  the  Steele  had  sence 
And  felt  some  ruth,  or  sence  his  hand  did  lacke, 
Or  both  of  them  did  thinke  obedience 

To  doe  to  so  divine  a  Beauties  excellence. 


And  he  himselfe,  long  gazing  thereupon. 
At  last  fell  humbly  downe  upon  his  knee, 
And  of  his  wonder  made  rehgion. 
Weening  some  heavenly  goddesse  he  did  see, 
Or  else  miweeting  what  it  else  might  bee  ; 
And  pardon  her  besought  his  errour  frayle. 
That  had  done  outrage  in  so  high  degree : 
Whilest  trembling  horrour  did  his  sense  assayle. 

And  made  ech  member  quake,  and  manly  hart  to 
quayle. 

xxiir. 

Nathelesse  she,  full  of  wrath  for  that  late  stroke. 
All  that  long  while  upheld  her  wrathfuU  hand. 
With  fell  intent  on  him  to  bene  ywroke  ; 
And,  looking  sterne,  still  over  him  did  stand, 
Tlireatuing  to  strike  unlesse  he  would  withstand  ; 
And  bad  him  rise,  or  surely  he  should  die. 
But,  die  or  Uve,  for  nought  he  would  upstaud  ; 
But  her  of  pardon  prayd  more  eamestlie, 

Or  wreake  on  him  her  will  for  so  great  iniurie. 

XXIV. 

Which  whenas  Scudamour,  who  now  abrayd. 
Beheld,  whereas  he  stood  not  farre  aside. 
He  was  therewith  right  wondrously  dismayd  ; 
And  drawing  nigh,  wlienas  he  plaine  descride 
That  peerelesse  paterne  of  dame  Natm-es  pride 
And  heavenly  image  of  perfection. 
He  blest  himselfe  as  one  sore  terrifide  ; 
And,  turning  feare  to  faint  devotion. 

Did  worship  her  as  some  celestiall  vision. 

XXV. 

But  Glauce,  seeing  all  that  chaunced  there, 
Well  weeting  how  their  errour  to  assoyle. 


XX.  8. his  waters  shere]  Clear.     Todd. 

XX.  9. •  the  rivage]  The  stiore.  Fr.     Obubch. 

XXII.  3.    And  of  his  wonder  &o.]  Thiit  is,  and  turned  hla 
wonder  into  devotion.    Ste  St.  24.     Chukch. 
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Full  glad  of  so  good  end,  to  them  drew  nere, 
And  her  salewd  with  seemely  bel-accoyle, 
loyous  to  see  her  safe  after  long  toyle  : 
Then  her  besought,  as  she  to  her  was  deare. 
To  graunt  unto  those  warriours  truce  awhyle  ; 
Which  yeelded,  they  their  bevers  up  did  reare, 
And  shew'd  themselves  to  her  such  as  indeed  they 


When  Britomart  with  sharpe  avizefull  eye 
Beheld  the  lovely  face  of  Artegall 
Tempred  with  stern  esse  and  stout  maiestie. 
She  gan  eftsoones  it  to  her  mind  to  call 
To  be  the  same  which,  in  her  fathers  hall, 
Long  since  in  that  enchaunted  glasse  she  saw ; 
There-with  her  wrathfull  courage  gan  appall. 
And  haughtie  spirits  meekely  to  adaw. 

That  her  enhaunced  hand  she  downe  can  soft  with- 
draw. 

XXVIT. 

Yet  she  it  forst  to  have  againe  upheld. 

As  fayning  choler  which  was  turn'd  to  cold  ; 

But  ever,  when  his  visage  she  beheld. 

Her  baud  fell  downe,  and  would  no  longer  hold 

The  wrathfull  weapon  gainst  his  countnauce  bold : 

But,  when  in  vaine  to  fight  she  oft  assay d. 

She  arm'd  her  tongue,  and  thought  at  him  to 

scold : 
Nathlesse  her  tongue  not  to  her  will  obayd. 

But  brought  forth  speeches  myld  when  she  would 
have  missayd. 


But  Scudamour  now  woxen  inly  glad 

That  all  his  gealous  feare  he  false  had  found. 
And  how  that  Hag  his  Love  abused  had 
With  breach  of  faith  and  loyaltie  misound. 
The  which  long  time  his  grieved  hart  did  wound. 
He  thus  bespake  ;  "  Certes,  Sir  Artegall, 
I  ioy  to  see  you  lout  so  low  on  ground, 
And  now  become  to  live  a  Ladies  thrall, 

That  whylome  in  your  minde  wont  to  despise  them  alL 


Soone  as  she  heard  the  name  of  Artegall, 

Her  hart  did   leape,  and  all  her  heart-strings 

tremble. 
For  sudden  ioy  and  secret  feare  withall ; 
And  all  her  vitall  powres,  with  motion  nimble 
To  succour  it,  themselves  gan  there  assemble  ; 
That  by  the  swift  recourse  of  flushing  blood 
Right  plaine  appeard,  thuagh  she  it  would  dis- 
semble. 
And  fayned  still  her  former  angry  mood. 
Thinking  to  hide  the   depth  by  troubling  of  the 
flood. 


XXV.  4. fialcwd]  Fr.  Saluted.    Todd. 

Ibifl. . bel-accoyle]  Kind  salutation  and  reception. 

Upton. 

XXVI.  1. with  sharpe  avizefull  eye"]  With  circum- 
spect eye.    Todd. 

XXVI.  5.  hall,']  Here  used  for  closet  or  chamber. 

Church, 

3£xvi.  8.  to  adaw,3  To  daunts  as  in  F.  Q.  in.  vii. 

13.    Upton. 

XXVI.  9- enhauneed]  Raised^  lifted  up.    Upton. 

xxvTi.  9. whenshexcouldliavemi^sa.yfL.']  When  she 

would  have  spoken  otherwise,  or,  the  contrary.   Chukch. 


When  Glance  thus  gan  wisely  all  upknit ; 

"  Ye  gentle  Knights,  whom  fortune  here  hath 
To  be  spectators  of  this  uncouth  fit,  [brought 
Which  secret  fate  hath  in  this  Ladie  wrought 
Against  the  course  of  kind,  ne  mervaile  nought ; 
Ne  thenceforth  feare  the  thing  that  hethertoo 
Hath  troubled  both  your  mindes  with  idle  thought. 
Fearing  least  she  your  Loves  away  should  woo  ; 

Feared  in  vaine,  sith  meanes  ye  see  there  wante 
theretoo. 

XXXI. 

"And  you.  Sir  Artegall,  the  Salvage  Knight, 
Henceforth  niay  not  disdaine  that  womans  hand 
Hath  conquered  you  anew  in  second  fight : 
For  whylome  they  have  conquered  sea,  and  land, 
And  heaven  itselfe,  that  nought  may  them  witli- 
Ne  henceforth  be  rebellious  unto  love,  [stand  : 
That  is  the  crowne  of  Knighthood  and  the  band 
Of  noble  minds  derived  from  above. 

Which,  bemg  knit  with  vertue,  never  will  remove. 


"And  you,  faire  Ladie  Knight,  my  dearest  Dame, 
Relent  the  rigour  of  your  wrathfull  will. 
Whose  fire  were  better  tum'd  to  other  flame ; 
And,  wiping  out  remembrance  of  all  ill, 
Graimt  him  your  grace  ;  but  so  that  he  fulfill 
The  penance  which  ye  shall  to  him  empart : 
For  lovers  heaven  must  passe  by  sorrowes  hell." 
Thereat  full  inly  blushed  Britomart ; 

But  Artegall  close-smyling  ioy'd  in  secret  hart. 

xxxni. 

Yet  durst  he  not  make  love  so  suddenly, 
Ne  thinke  th'  affection  of  her  hart  to  draw 
From  one  to  other  so  quite  contrary  : 
Besides  her  modest  countenance  he  saw 
So  goodly  grave,  and  full  of  princely  aw. 
That  it  his  ranging  fancie  did  refraine. 
And  looser  thoughts  to  lawfull  bounds  withdraw  ; 
Whereby  the  passion  grew  more  fierce  and  faine. 

Like  to  a  stubborne   steede  whom  strong  hand 
would  restraine. 


But  Seudamour,  whose  hart  twixt  doubtfull  feare 
And  feeble  hope  hung  all  this  while  suspence, 
Desiring  of  his  Amoret  to  heare 
Some  gladfuU  newes  and  sure  intelligence. 
Her  thus  bespake  ;  "  But,  Sir,  without  ofienco 
Mote  I  request  you  tydings  of  my  Love, 
My  Amoret,  sith  you  her  freed  fro  thence 
Where  she,  captived  long,  great  woes  did  prove  ; 

That  where  ye  left  I  may  her  seeke,  as  doth  behove." 


To  whom  thus  Britomart ;  "  Certes,  Sir  Knight, 
What  is  of  her  become,  or  whether  reft, 
I  cannot  unto  you  aread  aright. 
For  from  that  time  I  from  enchaunters  theft 
Her  freed,  in  which  ye  her  all  hopelesse  left, 
I  her  preserv'd  from  perill  and  from  feare. 
And  evermore  from  villenie  her  kept : 
Ne  ever  was  there  wight  to  me  more  deare 

Then  she,  ne  unto  whom  I  more  true  love  did  beare  • 


xxxiv.  5. But,  Sir,']  Addressing  Britomart  in  her 

assumed  character  of  an  Errant  Knight.  Upton« 
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"  Till  on  a  day,  as  through  a  desert  wyld 
We  travelled,  both  wearie  of  the  way 
We  did  alight,  and  sate  in  shadow  myld  ; 
Where  fearelesse  I  to  sleepe  me  downe  did  lay  : 
But,  whenas  I  did  out  of  sleepe  abray, 
I  found  her  not  where  I  her  left  whyleai-e. 
But  thought  she  wandred  was,  or  gone  astray  : 
I  cal'd  her  loud,  I  sought  her  farre  and  neare  ; 

But  no  where  could  her  find,  nor  tydiugs  of  her 
heare." 

xxxvir. 

When  Scudamour  those  heavie  tydings  heard. 
His  hart  was  thrild  with  point  of  deadly  feare, 
Ne  in  his  face  or  bloud  or  hfe  appeard  ; 
But  senselesse  stood,  like  to  a  mazed  steare 
That  yet  of  mortall  stroke  the  stound  doth  beare : 
Till  Glauce  thus  ;  "Fau-e  Sir,  be  nought  dismay d 
With  needlesse  dread,  till  certaintie  ye  heare  ; 
For  yet  she  maybe  safe  though  somewhat  stray  d: 

Its  best  to  hope   tlie  best,  though  of  the  worst 
affrayd." 

xxxviir. 

Nathelesse  he  hardly  of  her  chearefuU  speech 
Did  comfort  take,  or  in  his  troubled  sight 
Shew'd  change  of  better  cheare  ;  so  sore  a  breach 
That  sudden  neweshad  made  into  his  spright ; 
Till  Britomart  him  fairely  thus  behight ; 
"  Great  cause  of  soitow  certes,  Sir,  ye  have  ; 
But  comfort  take  ;  for,  by  this  heavens  light, 
I  vow  you  dead  or  living  not  to  leave. 

Til   I  her  find,  and  wreake  on  him  that  did  her 


Therewith  he  rested,  and  well  pleased  was. 
So,  peace  being  confirm'd  amongst  them  all, 
They  tooke  their  steeds,  and  forward  theuce  did 

pas 
Unto  some  resting  place,  which  mote  befall ; 
All  being  guided  by  Sir  Artegall : 
Where  goodly  solace  was  unto  them  made, 
And  dayly  feasting  both  in  bowre  and  hall, 
Untill  tliat  they  their  wounds  well  healed  had, 

And  wearie  limmes  recur'd  after  late  usage  bad. 


In  all  which  time  Sir  Artegall  made  way 
Unto  the  love  of  noble  Britomart, 
And  with  meeke  service  and  much  suit  did  lay 
ContinuaU  siege  unto  her  gentle  hart ; 
Which,  being  whylome  launcht  with  lovely  dart, 
More  eath  was  new  impression  to  receive  ; 
However  she  her  paynd  with  womanish  art 
To  hide  her  wound,  that  none  might  it  perceive : 

Vaine  ia  the  art  that  seekes  itselfe  for  to  deceive. 


So  well  he  woo'd  her,  and  so  well  he  wrought  her. 
With  faire  entreatie  and  sweet  blandishment. 
That  at  the  length  unto  a  bay  he  brought  her, 
So  as  she  to  his  speeches  was  content 
To  lend  an  eare,  and  softly  to  relent.        [pour'd 
At  last,  through  many  vowes  which  forth  he 
And  many  othes,  she  yeelded  her  consent 


XXXVI.  5. abray.]  awake.  Todd. 

XXXVII  4.  But  senselesse   stood,']  That  is,  he  senseless 
Bto  1(1  :  an  ellipsis.  T.  Warton. 
xxxvriT.  a.  — behiRht :]  Promised.  Todd. 


To  be  his  Love,  and  take  him  for  her  Lord, 
Till  tliey   with  marriage  meet  might  finish  tha 
accord. 

XLII. 

Tho,  when  they  had  long  time  there  taken  rest, 
Sir  Artegall,  who  all  this  while  was  bound 
Upon  an  hard  adventure  yet  in  quest. 
Fit  time  for  him  thence  to  depart  it  found. 
To  follow  that  which  he  did  long  propound  ; 
And  unto  her  his  congee  came  to  take  : 
But  her  therewith  full  sore  displeasd  he  found. 
And  loth  to  leave  her  late  betrothed  Make  ; 

Her  dearest  Love  full  loth  so  shortly  to  forsake. 


Yet  he  with  strong  perswasions  her  asswaged, 
And  wonne  her  will  to  suffer  him  depart ; 
For  which  his  faith  with  her  he  fast  engaged. 
And  thousand  vowes  from  boltome  of  his  hart, 
That,  all  so  soone  as  he  by  wit  or  art 
Could  that  atchieve  whereto  he  did  aspire, 
He  unto  her  would  speedily  revert : 
No  longer  space  thereto  he  did  desire. 

But  till  the  horned  mooue  three  com'ses  did  expire 


With  which  she  for  the  present  was  appeased, 
And  yeelded  leave,  however  malcontent 
She  inly  were  and  in  her  mind  displeased. 
So,  early  on  the  morrow  next,  he  went 
Forth  on  his  way  to  which  he  was  ybent ; 
Ne  wight  him  to  attend,  or  way  to  guide. 
As  whylome  was  the  custome  ancient  [ride, 

Mongst  Knights  when  on  adventures  they  did 

Save  that  she  algates  him  a  while  accompanide. 

XLV. 

And  by  the  way  she  sundry  purpose  found 
Of  this  or  that,  the  time  for  to  delay. 
And  of  the  perils  whereto  he  was  bound. 
The  feare  whereof  seem'd  much  her  to  affray : 
But  all  she  did  was  but  to  weare  out  day. 
Full  oftentimes  she  leave  of  him  did  take ; 
And  eft  againe  deviz'd  somewhat  to  say. 
Which  she  forgot,  whereby  excuse  to  make : 

So  loth  she  was  his  companie  for  to  forsake. 


At  last  when  all  her  speeches  she  had  spent. 
And  new  occasion  fayld  her  more  to  find. 
She  left  him  to  his  fortunes  government. 
And  backe  returned  with  right  heavie  mind 
To  Scudamour,  whom  she  had  left  behind ; 
With  whom  she  went  to  seeke  faire  Amoret, 
Her  second  care,  though  in  another  kind  : 
For  vertues  onely  sake,  which  doth  beget 

Ti-ue  love  and  faithful!  friendship,  she  by  her  did 
set. 

XLVIT. 

Backe  to  that  desert  forrest  they  retyred. 
Where  sorie  Britomart  had  lost  her  late : 
There  they  her  sought,  and  every  where  inquired 
Where  they  might  tydings  get  of  her  estate ; 


xLiii.  7 revert :]    Return.  Lat.  reverto.   Joktjn. 

XLV.  1.  sundry  purpose']     Various    discourse. 

Church. 

XLVI.  9 she  hy  her  did  set.]    She  did  set  by,  or 

esteem,  her,  (viz.  Amoret,)  only  for  the  sake  of  virtue, 
which  begets  true  love.    Upton. 
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Yet  found  they  none.    But,  by  what  haplesse  fate 
Or  hard  misfortune  she  was  thence  convayd, 
Arid  stohie  away  from  her  beloyed  mate. 
Were  long  to  tell ;  therefore  I  here  will  stay 
Uutill  another  tyde,  that  I  it  finish  may. 


CANTO  VII. 

Amoret  rapt  by  ^eedie  Lust 

Belphebe  saves -from  dread: 
The  Squire  her  loves ;  and,  being  blam'd. 

His  uaies  in  dole  doth  lead. 


G  REAT  god  of  Love,  that  with  thy  cruell  darts 
Doest  conquer  greatest  conquerors  on  groimd, 
And  setst  thy  Idngdome  in  the  captive  harts 
Of  Kings  and  Keasars  to  thy  service  bound ; 
What  glorie  or  what  guerdon  hast  thou  found 
In  feeble  Ladies  tyranning  so  sore, 
And  adding  anguish  to  the  bitter  wound 
With  which  their  lives  thou  lanchedst  long  afore. 

By  heaping  stormes  of  trouble  on  them  daily  more  ! 


So  whylome  didst  thou  to  faire  Florimell ; 
And  so  and  so  to  noble  Britomart : 
So  doest  thou  now  to  her  of  whom  I  tell. 
The  lovely  Amoret,  whose  gentle  hart 
Thou  martyrest  with  sorow  and  with  smart. 
In  salvage  forrests  and  in  deserts  wide 
With  beares  and  tygers  taking  heavie  part, 
Withouten  comfort  and  withouten  guide  ; 

That  pittie  is  to  heare  the  perils  which  she  tride. 


So  soone  as  she  with  that  brave  Britonesse 
Had  left  that  Tumeyment  for  beauties  prise, 
Tliey  travel'd  long ;  that  now  for  wearinesse, 
Both  of  the  way  and  warlike  exercise, 
Both  through  a  forest  ryding  did  devise 
T'  alight,  and  rest  their  wearie  limbs  a  while. 
There  heavie  sleepe  the  eye-lids  did  surprise 
Of  Britomart  after  long  tedious  toyle. 

That  did  her  passed  paines  in  quiet  rest  assoyle. 

IV. 

The  whiles  faire  Amoret,  of  nought  aifeard, 

Walkt  through  the  wood,  for  pleasure  or  for  need, 
When  suddenly  behind  her  backe  she  heard 
One  ruslung  foi'th  out  of  the  thickest  weed. 
That,  ere  she  backe  could  turne  to  taken  heed. 
Had  unawares  her  snatched  up  from  groimd : 
Feebly  she  shrieirt,  but  so  feebly  indeed 
That  Britomart  heard  not  the  shrilling  sound. 

There  where  thi-ough  weary  travel  she  lay  sleepuig 
sound. 

V. 

It  was  to  weet  a  wilde  and  salvage  man ; 
Yet  was  no  man,  but  onely  like  in  shape. 
And  eke  in  stature  higher  by  a  span ; 
All  overgrowne  with  haire,  that  could  awhape 


—  tyranning]   Acting  the  part  of  a  tyrant.   Gr. 
ToDn. 

~—  martyrest]   Dost  torment >  as  the  French  use 
Toon. 

assoyle.]    Liberate  or  set  free    Todd. 

awhape]    Terrify.    Upton. 


An  hardy  hart ;  and  his  wide  mouth  did  gape 
With  huge  great  teeth,  like  to  a  tusked  bore : 
For  he  liv'd  all  on  ravin  and  on  rape 
Of  men  and  beasts  ;  and  fed  on  fleshly  gore, 
The  signe  whereof  yet  staiu'd  his  bloudy  Ups  afore. 


His  neather  lip  was  not  like  man  nor  beast. 
But  lilce  a  wide  deepe  poke  downe  hanging  low, 
In  which  he  wont  the  reUckes  of  his  feast 
And  cruell  spoyle,  which  he  had  spard,  to  stow : 
And  over  it  his  huge  great  nose  did  grow. 
Full  dreadfully  empurpled  aU  with  bloud ;  [glow, 
And  downe  both  sides  two  wide  long  eares  did 
And  raught  downe  to  his  waste  when  up  he  stood, 

More  great  then  th'  eares  of  elephants  by  Indua 
flood. 

vir. 

His  wast  was  with  a  wreath  of  yvie  greene 
Engirt  about,  ne  other  gannent  wore ; 
For  all  his  haire  was  hke  a  garment  seene  ; 
And  in  his  hand  a  tall  yomig  oake  he  bore. 
Whose  knottie  snags  were  sharpued  all  afore, 
And  beath'd  in  fire  for  Steele  to  be  in  sted. 
But  whence  he  was,  or  of  what  wombe  ybore. 
Of  beasts,  or  of  the  earth,  I  have  not  red  ; 

But  certes  was  with  milke  of  wolves  and  tygresfed. 


This  ugly  creature  in  his  armes  her  snatcht. 
And  through  the  forrest  bore  her  quite  away 
With  briers  and  bushes  all  to  rent  and  scratcht 
Ne  care  he  had,  ne  pittie  of  the  pray,         [day : 
Which  many  a  Knight  had  sought  so  many  a 
He  stayed  not,  but  in  his  armes  her  bearing 
Ran,  till  he  came  to  th'  end  of  all  his  way, 
Unto  his  cave  faiTe  from  all  peoples  hearing. 

And  there  he  threw  her  in,  nought  feeling,  ne  nought 
fearing. 

nc 

For  she  (deare  Ladie)  all  the  way  was  dead, 
Whilest  he  in  armes  her  bore  ;  but,  when  she  felt 
Herselfe  downe  soust,  she  waked  out  of  dread 
Streight  into  griefe,  that  her  deare  hart  nigh  swelt, 
And  eft  gan  into  tender  teares  to  melt. 
Then  when  she  lookt  about,  and  nothing  found 
But  darknesse  and  dread  hon-our  where  she  dwelt, 
She  almost  fell  againe  into  a  swound  ; 

Ne  wist  whether  above  she  were  or  under  ground. 


With  that  she  heard  some  one  close  by  her  side 
Sighing  and  sobbing  sore,  as  if  the  paine 
Her  tender  hart  in  peeces  would  divide  : 
Which  she  long  listning,  softly  askt  againe 
What  mister  wight  it  was  that  so  did  plaine  ! 
To  whom  thus  aunswer'd  was  ;  "  Ah  !  wretched 

wight. 
That  seekes  to  know  anothers  griefe  in  vaine, 
Unweeting  of  thine  owne  like  haplesse  plight ; 

Selfe  to  forget  to  mind  another  is  ore-sight !" 


viT.  6.  And'be&WAinfire']  Ajiibathed^i.  Q.  warmediJi 
the  fire,  and  thence  hardened.    Upton. 

vin.  3. all  to  rent"]    The  word  to  is  often  used  in 

composition  with  verhs  by  our  old  writers ;  and  generally 
with  the  word  a^;  prefixed :  and  thus  all  torrent  -=~-'^— 
altogether,  or  entirely  rent.    Todd. 

IX.  4. swelt,]    Swooned.    Todp 
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"  Aye  me  ! "  said  she, "  where  am  I,  or  with  whom  ? 
Emong  the  Uving,  or  emong  the  dead  J 
What  sliall  of  me  unhappy  Maid  become  i 
Shall  deathhe  th'  end,  or  ought  else  worse,  aread." 
"  Unhappy  Mayd,"  then  auswer'd  she,  "  whose 

dread 
Untride  is  lesse  then  when  thou  shalt  it  try : 
Death  is  to  him,  that  wretched  life  doth  lead. 
Both  grace  and  gaine  ;  but  he  in  hell  doth  lie, 

That  hves  a  loathed  Hie,  and  wishing  cannot  die. 

xrl. 

"  This  dismall  day  hath  thee  a  caytive  made. 
And  vassall  to  the  vilest  wretch  alive  ; 
Whose  cm-sed  usage  and  ungodly  trade 
The  heavens  abhorre,  and  into  dai'kenesse  drive  : 
For  on  the  spoile  of  women  he  doth  Uve, 
Whose  bodies  chast,  whenever  in  his  povire 
He  may  them  catch  unable  to  gainestrive, 
He  with  his  shamefull  lust  doth  first  deflowre. 

And  afterwardes  themselves  doth  cruelly  devom'e. 

xin. 

«  Now  twenty  dales,  by  which  the  sonnes  of  men 
Divide   their  works,  have  past  tlurough  heven 

sheene. 
Since  I  was  brought  into  tliis  dolefull  den  ; 
During  which  space  these  sory  eies  have  seen 
Seaven  women  by  him  slaine  and  eaten  clene  : 
And  now  no  more  for  him  but  I  alone, 
And  this  old  woman,  here  remaining  beene, 
Till  thou  cam'st  hither  to  augment  our  mone  ; 

And  of  us  three  to-morrow  he  will  sm-e  eate  one." 


"  Ah  !  dreadfull  tidings  which  thou  doest  declare," 
Quoth  she,  "  of  all  that  ever  hath  beene  knowen  ! 
Full  many  great  calamities  and  rare 
This  feeble  brest  endured  hath,  but  none 
Equall  to  this,  whereever  I  have  gone. 
But  what  are  you,  whom  like  unlucky  lot 
Hath  linckt  with  me  in  the  same  chaiue  attone  ? " 
"  To  tell,"  quoth  she, "  that  which  ye  see,needsnot ; 

A  wofiiU  wretched  maid,  of  God  and  man  forgot ! 


"  But  what  I  was,  it  u-kes  me  to  reherse  ; 
Daughter  unto  a  Lord  of  high  degree  ; 
That  ioyd  in  happy  peace,  till  Fates  perverse 
With  guilefull  Love  did  secretly  agree 
To  overthrow  my  state  and  dignitie. 
It  was  my  lot  to  love  a  gentle  swaine, 
Yet  was  he  but  a  Squire  of  low  degree  ; 
Yet  was  he  meet,  unless  mine  eye  did  faine. 

By  any  Ladies  side  for  leman  to  have  laine. 

xvr. 

"  But,  for  bis  meannesse  and  disparagement. 
My  sire,  who  me  too  dearely  well  did  love. 
Unto  my  choise  by  no  meanes  would  assent, 
But  often  did  my  folly  fowle  reprove  : 
Yet  nothing  could  my  fixed  mind  remove. 
But,  whether  will'd  or  nilled  friend  or  foe, 
I  me  resolv'd  the  utmost  end  to  prove  ; 
And,  rather  then  my  love  abandon  so. 

Both  sire  and  friends  and  all  for  ever  to  forgo. 

xvrr. 

«  Tlienceforth  I  sought  by  secret  meanes  to  wcrke 

Time  to  my  will,  and  from  his  wrathful!  sight 


To  hide  th'  intent  which  in  my  heart  did  lurke. 
Till  I  thereto  had  all  things  ready  dight. 
So  on  a  day,  unweeting  unto  wight, 
I  with  that  Squire  agreede  away  to  flit. 
And  in  a  privy  place,  betwixt  us  bight. 
Within  a  grove  appointed  him  to  meete  ; 
To  which  I  boldly  came  upon  my  feeble  feete. 


"  But  ah  !  unhappy  hom-e  me  tliither  brought : 
For  in  that  place  where  I  him  thought  to  find. 
There  was  I  found,  contrary  to  my  thought. 
Of  this  accursed  Carle  of  hellish  kmd. 
The  shame  of  men,  and  plague  of  womankind  ; 
Who  trussing  me,  as  eagle  doth  his  pray, 
Me  hether  brought  vrith  him  as  swift  as  wind, 
AVhere  yet  untouched  till  this  pi'eseiit  day, 

I  rest  his  wretched  tlu-all,  the  sad  ^mylia." 


"  Ah  !  sad  iEmylia,"  then  sayd  Amoret, 
"  Thy  ruefull  plight  I  pitty  as  mine  owne  ! 
But  read  to  me,  by  what  devise  or  wit 
Hast  thou  in  all  this  time  from  him  unknowne 
Thine   honour    sav'd,    though   into    tliraldome 
throwne  ? "  [here 

"  Through  helpe,"  quoth  she, "  of  this  old  woman 
I  have  so  done,  as  she  to  me  hath  showne  : 
For,  ever  when  he  burnt  in  lustful!  fire. 

She  in  my  stead  supplide  his  bestiaU  desire." 


Thus  of  their  evils  as  they  did  discourse, 

And  eacli  did  other  much  bewaUe  and  mone  ; 
Loe  I  where  the  ViUaine  selfe,  their  sorrowes 

sourse, 
Came  to  the  cave ;  and  rolling  thence  the  stone, 
Which  wont  to  stop  the  mouth  tliereof  tliat  none 
Might  issue  forth,  came  rudely  rushing  in. 
And,  spredding  over  all  the  flore  alone, 
Gan  dight  himselfe  unto  his  wonted  sinne ; 

Which  ended,  then  his  bloudybanketshould  beginne. 


Wliich  whenas  fearefull  Amoret  perceived. 
She  staid  not  th'  utmost  end  thereof  to  try. 
But,  like  a  ghastly  gelt  whose  -ivits  are  reaved, 
Ran  forth  in  hast  with  hideous  outcry. 
For  horrour  of  his  shamefull  villany : 
But  after  her  full  lightly  he  uprose, 
And  her  pursu'd  as  fast  as  she  did  flie  : 
Full  fast  she  flies,  and  farre  afore  him  goes, 

Ne  feeles  the  thorns  and  thickets  pricke  her  tender 
toes. 

xxn. 

Nor  hedge,  nor  ditch,  nor  hill,  nor  dale  she  staies. 
But  over-leapes  them  all,  like  robucke  light, 
And  through  the  thickest  makeshernighestwaies; 
And  evermore,  when  with  regardfull  sight 
She  looking  backe  espies  that  griesly  wight 
Approching  nigh,  she  gins  to  mend  her  pace, 
And  makes  her  feaxe  a  spur  to  hast  her  flight ; 
More  sv/ift  than  Myrrh'  or  Daphne  in  her  race, 

Or  any  of  the  Thracian  Nimphes  in  salvage  chace. 

XXI.  3 gelt]    OeUing.    Todd. 

xxn.  1 slie  itaies,]    So  alV  the  editions.    Either 

we  must  read  "  her  staies,"  i.  e.  stops  her,  or  the  scn.se 
must  he  supplied  thus:  "She  stays  nol  for  hedge,"  &o. 
Church. 
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Long  so  she  fled,  and  so  he  follom'd  long  ; 
Ne  living  aide  for  her  on  earth  appeares,  . 
But  if  the  heavens  helpe  to  redresse  her  wrong, 
Moved  with  pity  of  her  plenteous  teares. 
It  fortuned  Belphebe  with  her  peares 
The  woody  Nimphs,  and  vnt'a  that  lovely  Boy, 
Was  hunting  then  the  libbards  and  the  beares 
In  these  wild  woods,  as  was  her  wonted  ioy. 

To  banish  sloth  that  oft  doth  noble  mindes  annoy. 


It  so  befell,  as  oft  it  fals  ia  ehace, 

That  each  of  them  from  other  sundred  were  ; 
And  that  same  gentle  Squu'e  arriv'd  in  place 
Where  this  same  cursed  Caytive  did  appeare 
Pursuing  that  faire  Lady  full  of  feare  : 
And  now  he  her  quite  overtaken  had  ; 
And  now  he  her  away  with  him  did  beare 
Under  his  arme,  as  seeming  wondrous  glad. 

That  by  liis  grennihg  laughter  mote  farre  off  be  rad. 


Which  drery  sight  the  gentle  Squire  espying 
Doth  hast  to  crosse  him  by  the  nearest  way. 
Led  with  that  wofuU  Ladies  piteous  crying. 
And  him  assailes  with  all  the  might  he  may ; 
Yet  will  not  he  the  lovely  spoile  downe  lay. 
But  with  his  craggy  club  in  his  right  hand 
Defends  himselfe,  and  saves  his  gotten  pray  : 
Yet  had  it  bene  right  hard  him  to  withstand. 

But  that  he  was  full  light  and  nimble  on  the  laud. 


Thereto  the  Tillaine  used  craft  in  fight : 

For,  ever  when  the  Squire  his  iavelin  shooke. 
He  held  the  Lady  forth  before  him  right. 
And  with  her  body,  as  a  buckler,  broke 
The  puissance  of  his  intended  stroke  : 
And  if  it  chaimst,  (as  needs  it  must  in  fight,) 
Whilest  he  on  him  was  greedy  to  be  wroke, 
That  any  little  blow  on  her  did  light, 

Then   would  he   laugh  aloud,  and   gather  great 
delight. 

XXVII. 

Which  subtill  sleight  did  him  encumber  much, 
And  made  him  oft,  when  he  would  strike,  for- 

beare  ; 
For  hardly  could  he  come  the  Carle  to  touch. 
But  that  he  her  must  hurt,  or  hazard  neare  : 
Yet  he  his  hand  so  carefully  did  beare. 
That  at  the  last  he  did  himselfe  attaine. 
And  therein  left  the  pike-head  of  his  speare  : 
A  streame  of  co  leblacke  blond  thence  gusht  amaine. 

That  all  her  silken  garments  did  with  blond  be- 
staine. 

xxvm. 

With  that  he  threw  her  rudely  on  tlie  flore. 
And,  laying  both  his  Iiands  upon  his  glave. 
With  dreadful!  strokes  let  drive  at  him  so  sore. 
That  forst  him  flie  abacke,  himselfe  to  save  : 
Yet  he  therewith  so  felly  still  did  rave,  [upreare. 
That   scarse   the  Squire  his   hand    could  once 


XXIII.  3.    But  if]     Unless.    Todd. 

XXV.  9.  lie]    The  Squire.    Church. 

xxvii.  1.  him]    The  Squire.    Church. 

XXVII.  6. himselfe]     The  Carle.     Church. 

xxvm.  2.  glave,]    Properly  a  sword,  but  here 

means  a  club.    See  st.  25.    Church. 


But,  for  advantage,  ground  unto  him  gave. 
Tracing  and  traversmg,  now  here,  now  there ; 
For  bootlesso  thing  it  was  to  think  such  blowea  to 
beare. 

XXIX. 

Whilest  thus  in  battell  they  embusied  were, 
Belphebe,  raunging  in  her  forrest  wide. 
The  hideous  noise  of  their  huge  strokes  did  heare. 
And  drew  thereto,  making  her  eare  her  guide  ; 
Whom  when  that  Theefe  approching  nigh  espide 
With  bow  in  hand  and  arrowes  ready  bent. 
He  by  his  former  comhate  would  not  bide. 
But  fled  away  with  ghastly  dreriment. 

Well  knowing  her  to  be  his  deaths  sole  instrument 


Whom  seeing  flie,  she  speedily  poursewed 
With  winged  feete,  as  nimble  as  the  winde. 
And  ever  in  her  bow  she  ready  shewed 
The  arrow  to  his  deadly  marke  desynde : 
As  when  Latonaes  daughter,  cmeU  kynde. 
In  vengement  of  her  mothers  great  disgrace. 
With  fell  despight  her  crueU  arrowes  tynde 
Gainst  wofull  Niobes  unhappy  race. 

That  all  the  gods  did  mone  her  miserable  case. 


So  well  she  sped  her  and  so  far  she  ventred. 
That,  ere  unto  his  hellish  den  he  raught. 
Even  as  he  ready  was  there  to  have  entred. 
She  sent  an  arrow  forth  with  mighty  draught, 
That  in  the  very  dore  him  overcaught, 
And,  in  his  nape  arriving,  through  it  thrild 
His  greedy  throte,  therewith  in  two  distraught, 
That  all  his  vitall  spirites  thereby  spild. 

And  all  his  hairy  brest  with  gory  bloud  was  fild. 


Whom  when  on  ground  she  groveling  saw  to  rowle. 
She  ran  in  hast  his  life  to  have  bereft ; 
But,  ere  she  could  him  reach,  the  sinfuU  sowle 
Having  his  carrion  corse  quite  sencelesse  left 
Was  fled  to  hell,  surcharg'd  with  spoile  and  theft : 
Yet  over  him  she  there  long  gazing  stood, 
And  oft  admir'd  his  monstrous  shape,  and  oft 
His  mighty  limbs,  whilest  all  with  filthy  bloud 

The  place  there  over-flowne  seemd  like  a  sodaine 
flood. 

XXXIII. 

Thenceforth  she  past  into  his  dreadfuU  den,  [found, 
Where    nought   but  darkesome  drerine.ise  she 
Ne  creature  saw,  but  hearkned  now  and  then 
Some  litle  whispering,  and  soft-groning  sound. 
With  that  she  askt,  what  ghosts  there  under 
Lay  hid  in  horrour  of  etemall  night ;      [ground 
And  bad  them,  if  so  be  they  were  not  bound. 
To  come  and  shew  themselves  before  the  light. 

Now  freed  from  feare  and  danger  of  that  dismal! 
Wight. 

IXXIV. 

Then  forth  the  sad  MmyMa,  issewed. 

Yet  trembling  every  ioynt  through  former  feare ; 
And  after  her  the  hag,  there  with  her  mewed, 
A  foule  and  lothsome  creature,  did  appeare  ; 
A  leman  fit  for  such  a  lover  deare  : 


XXIX.  6.  ready  bent,]    Ready  bent  a^eca  with 

bow ;  by  a  figure  called  Bynchisis,  which  Spenber  often 
uaea.    Upton. 
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That  mov'd  Belphebe  her  no  lesse  to  hate, 
Then  for  to  rue  the  others  heavy  cheare  ; 
Of  whom  she  gan  enquire  of  her  estate  ; 
Who  all  to  her  at  large,  as  hapned,  did  relate. 

XXXV. 

Thence  she  them  brought  toward  the  place  where 
She  left  the  gentle  Squire  with  Amoret :        [late 
There  she  him  found  by  that  new  lovely  Mate, 
Who  lay  the  whiles  in  swoune,  full  sadly  set. 
From  her  faire  eyes  wiping  the  deawy  wet 
Which  softly  stild,  and  kissing  them  atweene. 
And  handling  soft  the  hurts  wliich  she  did  get : 
For  of  that  Carle  she  sorely  bruz'd  had  beene, 

Als  of  his  owne  rash  hand  one  wound  was  to  be 


Which  when  she  saw  with  sodaine  glauncing  eye, 
Her  noble  heart,  with  sight  thereof,  was  iild 
With  deepe  disdaine  and  great  indignity,  [thrild 
That  in  her  wratli  she  thought  them  both  have 
With  that  selfe  arrow  which  the  Carle  had  kUd  : 
Yet  held  her  wTathfull  hand  from  vengeance  sore  : 
But  drawing  nigh,  ere  he  her  well  beheld, 
"  Is  this  the  faith  ? "  she  said — and  said  no  more. 

But  turnd  her  face,  and  fled  away  for  evermore. 

xxxvii. 

He,  seeing  her  depart,  arose  up  light. 
Right  sore  agrieved  at  her  sharpe  reproofe. 
And  follow'd  fast :  but,  when  he  came  in  sight. 
He  durst  not  nigh  approch,  but  kept  aloofe. 
For  dread  of  her  displeasure's  utmost  proofe  : 
And  evermore,  when  he  did  grace  entreat. 
And  framed  speaches  fit  for  his  behoofe. 
Her  mortall  arrowes  she  at  him  did  threat. 

And  forst  hiTn  backe  with  fowle  dishonor  to  retreat. 

xxxvnr. 

At  last,  when  long  he  foUow'd  had  in  vaine, 
Yet  found  no  ease  of  gi'iefe  nor  hope  of  grace. 
Unto  those  woods  he  turned  backe  againe. 
Full  of  sad  anguish  and  in  heavy  case : 
And,  finding  there  fit  solitary  place 
For  wofuU  wight,  chose  out  a  gloomy  glade, 
Where  hardly  eye  mote  see  bright  heavens  face 
For  mossy  trees,  which  covered  all  with  shade 

And  sad  melancholy  ;  there  he  his  cabin  made. 

XXXTX. 

His  wonted  warhke  weapons  all  he  broke 
And  threw  away,  with  vow  to  use  no  more, 
Ne  thenceforth  ever  strike  in  batteU  stroke, 
Ne  ever  word  to  speake  to  woman  more ; 
But  in  that  wildemesse,  of  men  forlore 
And  of  the  wicked  world  forgotten  quight. 
His  hard  mishap  in  dolor  to  deplore. 
And  wast  his  wretched  dales  in  wofull  plight : 

So  on  himselfe  to  wreake  his  follies  owne  despight. 


And  eke  his  garment,  to  be  thereto  meet, 

He  wilfully  did  cut  and  shape  anew ;  [sweet 

And  his  faire  loekes,  that  wont  with  ointment 
To  be  embaulm'd,  and  sweat  out  dainty  dew, 
He  let  to  grow  and  griesly  to  concrew. 


XXXV.  6.  stild,]    Dropped.  Lat.  stlllo.    Todd. 

XXXV.9.  Als]   Also.    Sax.    Todd. 

XL  5, (0  concrew,]  Grow  together.  l.sit.  concresco. 

fTproN. 


Uncomb'd,  uncurl'd,  and  cai-elesly  unshed  ; 
That  in  short  time  his  face  they  overgrew, 
And  over  all  his  shoulders  did  dispred, 
That  who  he  whilome  was  uneath  was  to  be  red. 


There  he  continued  m  this  carefuU  plight, 
Wretchedly  wearmg  out  his  youthly  yeares. 
Through  wilfuU  penury  consumed  quight. 
That  like  a  pined  ghost  he  soone  appeares : 
For  other  food  then  that  wilde  forrest  beares, 
Ne  other  drinke  there  did  he  ever  tost 
Then  running  water  tempred  with  his  teares. 
The  more  his  weakened  body  so  to  wast : 

That  out  of  all  mens  knowledge  he  was  worue  at 
last. 

xLrr. 

For  on  a  day,  by  fortune  as  it  fell,  [way, 

His  own  deare  Lord  Prince  Arthure  came  that 
Seeking  adventures  where  he  mote  heare  tell ; 
And,  as  he  through  the  wandringwood  did  stray, 
Havmg  espide  his  cabin  far  away, 
He  to  it  drew,  to  weet  who  there  did  wonne ; 
Weening  therein  some  holy  hermit  lay, 
That  did  resort  of  sinfull  people  shonne  ; 

Or  else  some  woodman  shrowded  there  from  scorch- 
ing srame. 

xLiri. 

Arriving  there  he  found  this  wretched  man 
Spending  his  daies  in  dolour  and  despaire, 
And,  tln'ough  long  fasting,  woxen  pale  aii(l  wan, 
All  over-growen  with  rude  and  rugged  liaire  ; 
That  albeit  his  owne  dear  Squu'e  he  were. 
Yet  he  him  knew  not,  ne  aviz'd  at  all  ; 
But  like  strange  wight,  whom  he  had  seene  no 
Saluting  him,  gan  into  speach  to  fall,       [where. 

And  pitty  much  his  phght,  that  hv'd  hke  outcast 
thrall. 

XLIV. 

But  to  his  speach  he  aunswered  no  whit. 

But  stood  still  mute,  as  if  he  had  beene  dum, 
Ne  signe  of  sence  did  shew,  ne  common  wit. 
As  one  with  griefe  and  anguishe  over-cum  ; 
And  unto  every  thing  did  aunswere  mum  : 
And  ever,  when  the  Prince  unto  him  spake. 
He  louted  lowly,  as  did  him  becum. 
And  humble  homage  did  unto  him  make  ; 

Midst  sorrow  shewing  ioyous  semblance  for  his  sake. 


At  which  his  uncouth  guise  and  usage  quaint 
The  Prince  did  wonder  much,  yet   could   not 

ghesse 
The  cause  of  that  his  sorrowfuU  constraint ; 
Yet  weend,  by  secret  signes  of  manlinesse 
Which  close  appeard  in  that  rude  brutishnesse. 
That  he  whilome  some  gentle  swaine  had  beene, 
Traind  up  in  feats  of  armes  and  knightlinesse  ; 
Which  he  observ'd,  by  that  he  him  had  seene 

To  weld  his  naked  sword  and  try  the  edges  keene 


And  eke  by  that  he  saw  on  every  tree 
How  he  the  name  of  One  engraven  had 


XL.  6.  avd  coreteiy  unshed;]    That  is,   tfterf.or 

scattered  round  his  shoulders  and  face.     Upton. 

XLv  1. usBRe  quaint]  Odd  behaviour.    CHuncll. 

xi.v.  .T constraint;]  Uneasiness.     Churcii. 
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Which  likly  was  his  liefest  Love  to  be, 
From  whom  he  now  so  sorely  was  bestad  ; 
Which  was  by  him  Belphebe  rightly  rad : 
Yet  who  was  that  Belphebe  he  ne  wist ; 
Yet  saw  he  often  how  he  wexed  glad 
When  ho  it  heard,  and  how  the  ground  he  kist 
Wherein  it  written  was,  and  how  himselfe  he  blist. 


Tho,  when  he  long  had  marked  his  demeanor. 
And  saw  that  all  he  said  and  did  was  vaine, 
Neought  mote  make  him  change  his  wonted  tenor, 
Ne  ought  mote  cease  to  mitigate  his  paine  ; 
He  left  him  there  in  languor  to  remaine. 
Till  time  for  him  should  remedy  provide. 
And  him  restore  to  foi-mer  grace  againe  : 
Which,  for  it  ia  too  long  here  to  abide, 

I  will  deferre  the  end  untill  another  tide. 


CANTO  VIII. 

The  ffentle  Squire  recovers  Rrace: 
Sclauiiderlier  guests  dotb  slaiDe: 

Corflauibo  chaseth  Placidas, 
And  is  by  Arthure  slaine. 

I. 

Well  said  the  Wiseman,  now  prov'd  true  by  this 
Which  to  this  gentle  Squire  did  happen  late. 
That  the  displeasure  of  the  mighty  is 
Then  death  itselfe  more  dread  and  desperate  ; 
For  naught  the  same  may  calme,  ne  mitigate. 
Till  time  the  tempest  doe  thereof  delay 
With  sufferaunce  soft,  which  rigour  can  abate. 
And  have  the  sterne  remembrance  wypt  away 

Of  bitter  thoughts,  which  deepe  therein  infixed  lay. 


Like  as  it  fell  to  this  vmhappy  Boy, 

Whose  tender  heart  the  faire  Belphebe  had 
With  one  sterne  looke  so  daunted,  that  no  ioy 
In  all  his  life,  which  afterwards  he  lad. 
He  ever  tasted  ;  but  with  penaunee  sad 
And  pensive  sorrow  pind  and  wore  away,  [glad; 
Ne  ever  laught,   ne    once  shew'd  countenance 
But  alwaies  wept  and  wailed  night  and  day, 

As  blasted  bloosme  tlirough  heat  doth  languish  and 
decay  ; 

HT. 

Till  on  a  day,  as  in  liis  wonted  wise 

His  doole  he  made,  there  chaunst  a  turtle  dove 
To  come,  where  he  his  dolors  did  devise. 
That  hkewise  late  had  lost  her  dearest  love, 
Which  losse  her  made  like  passion  also  prove  : 
Who,  seeing  his  sad  plight,  her  tender  heart 
With  deare  compassion  deeply  did  emmove. 
That  she  gan  mone  his  undeserved  smart. 

And  with  her  dolefull  accent  beare  with  him  a  part. 


Shee  sitting  by  him,  as  on  ground  he  lay. 

Her  mournefuU  notes  full  piteously  did  frame. 
And  thereof  made  a  lamentable  lay. 
So  sensibly  compyld  that  in  the  same 


r.  6.  -^ delay]  Remove,  put  away.  Church. 

n.  4. he  lad,]  Mr-  Warton  has  noticed  that  lad  or 

lad^Je  fm-  7e'l  often  occurs  in  Chaucer.  Todd. 
ni.  2.  His  d.jole]  Complaint.  Todd. 


Him  seemed  oft  he  heard  his  owne  right  name. 
With  that  he  forth  would  poure  so  plenteous  teares. 
And  beat  his  breast  unworthy  of  such  blame. 
And  knocke  his  head,  and  rendhis  rugged  heares, 
That  could  have  perst  the  hearts  of  tigres  and  of 
beares. 

V. 

Thus,  long  this  gentle  bird  to  him  did  use 
Withouten  dread  of  periU  to  repaire 
Unto  his  wonne,  and  with  her  moumefuU  muse 
Him  to  recomfort  in  his  greatest  care. 
That  much  did  ease  his  mourning  and  misfare  : 
And  every  day,  for  guerdon  of  her  song. 
He  part  of  his  small  feast  to  her  would  share  ; 
That,  at  the  last,  of  all  his  woe  and  wrong 

Companion  she  became,  and  so  continued  long. 


Upon  a  day,  as  she  him  sate  beside. 

By  chance  he  certaiue  miniments  forth  drew. 
Which  yet  with  him  aa  reUckes  did  abide 
Of  all  the  bounty  which  Belphebe  threw 
On  him,  whilst  goodly  grace  she  did  him  shew  ; 
Amongst  the  rest  a  iewell  rich  he  found. 
That  was  a  ruby  of  right  perfect  hew, 
Shap'd  Mke  a  heart  yet  bleeding  of  the  wound, 

And  with  a  litle  golden  chaine  about  it  bound. 


The  same  he  tooke,  and  with  a  riband  new. 
In  which  his  Ladies  colours  were,  did  bind 
About  the  turtles  necke,  that  with  the  vew 
Did  greatly  solace  his  engrieved  mind. 
All  unawares  the  bird,  when  she  did  find 
Herselfe  so  deckt,  her  nimble  wings  displaid, 
And  fiew  away  as  lightly  as  the  wind  : 
Which  sodaine  accident  him  much  dismaid ; 

And,  looking  after  long,  did  marke  which  way  she 
straid. 

VIII. 

But  whenas  long  he  looked  had  in  vaine. 
Yet  saw  her  forward  still  to  make  her  flight. 
His  weary  eie  returnd  to  him  againe. 
Full  of  discomfort  and  disquiet  plight. 
That  both  his  iuell  he  had  lost  so  light. 
And  eke  his  deare  companion  of  his  care. 
But  that  sweet  bird  departing  flew  forthright, 
Through  the  wide  region  of  the  wastfull  aire, 

Untill  she  came  where  wonned  his  Belphebe  faire. 


There  found  she  her  (asthen  it  did  betide) 
Sitting  in  covert  shade  of  arbors  sweet. 
After  late  wearie  toile  which  she  had  tride 
In  salvage  chase,  to  rest  as  seem'd  her  meet. 
There  she,  ahghting,  fell  before  her  feet. 
And  gan  to  her  her  moumfull  plaint  to  make. 
As  was  her  wont,  thinking  to  let  her  weet 
The  great  tormenting  griefe  that  for  her  sake 

Her  gentle  Squire  through  her  displeasure  did  per- 
take, 

X. 

She,  her  beholding  with  attentive  eye. 

At  length  did  marke  about  her  purple  brest 
That  precious  iuell,  which  she  formerly  [drest : 
Had  knowne  right  well  with  colourd  ribbands 
Therewith  she  rose  in  hast,  and  her  addrest 


-  miniments]  Tops,  trifles.  Upton. 
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With  ready  hand  it  to  have  reft  away : 
But  the  swift  bird  obayd  not  her  behest, 
But  swarv'd  aside,  and  there  againe  did  stay  ; 
She  follow'd  her,  and  thought  agaiae  it  to  assay. 


And  ever,  when  she  nigh  approcht,  the  dove 
Would  fiit  a  htle  forward,  and  then  stay 
Till  she  drew  neare,  and  then  againe  remove : 
So  tempting  her  still  to  piu'sue  the  pray. 
And  still  from  her  escaping  soft  away : 
Till  that  at  length  into  that  forrest  wide 
She  drew  her  far,  and  led  with  slow  delay  : 
In  til'  end  she  her  unto  that  place  did  guide. 

Whereas  that  wofull  man  in  languor  did  abide. 


Eftsoones  she  flew  unto  bis  fearelesse  hand. 
And  tliere  a  piteous  ditty  new  deviz'd, 
As  if  she  would  have  made  him  understand 
His  sorrowes  cause,  to  be  of  her  despis'd :  [guiz'd. 
Whom  when  she  saw  in  wretched  weeds  dis- 
With  heary  glib  deform'd,  and  meiger  face. 
Like  ghost  late  risen  from  his  grave  agryz'd. 
She  knew  bim  not,  but  pittied  much  his  case. 

And  wisht  it  were  in  her  to  doe  him  any  grace. 


He,  her  beholding,  at  her  feet  downe  fell 

And  kist  the  ground  on  which  her  sole  did  tread. 
And  washt  the  same  with  water  which  did  well 
From  liis  moist  eies,  and  like  two  streames  pro- 

cead; 
Yet  spake  no  word,  whereby  she  might  aread 
What  mister  wight  he  was,  or  what  he  ment ; 
But,  as  one  daunted  with  her  presence  dread, 
Onely  few  ruefull  lookes  unto  her  sent. 

As  messengers  of  his  true  meaning  and  intent. 


Yet  nathemore  his  meaning  she  ared. 

But  wondred  much  at  his  so  selcouth  case  ; 

And  by  his  persons  secret  seemlyhed 

Well  weend  that  he  had  beene  some  man  of  place. 

Before  misfortune  did  his  hew  deface  ; 

That,  being  mov'd  with  ruth,  she  thus  bespake  : 

"  Ah  !  wofull  man,  what  Heavens  hard  disgrace, 

Or  wrath  of  cruell  wight  on  thee  ywrake. 

Or  selfe-disliked  life,  doth  thee  thus  wretched  make ! 


"  If  Heaven ;  then  none  may  it  redresse  or  blame, 
Sith  to  His  powre  we  all  are  subiect  borne  ! 
If  wrathfuU  wight ;  then  fowle  rebuke  and  shame 
Be  theirs  that  have  so  cruell  thee  forlorne  ! 
But,  if  through  inward  griefe  or  wilfull  scome 
Of  life,  it  be  ;  then  better  doe  advise : 
For  he,  whose  dales  in  wilfull  woe  are  wome. 
The  gi-ace  of  his  Creator  doth  despise, 

Tliat  will  not  use  his  gifts  for  thanklesse  nigardise.'' 


xn.  6. glib]    Glib  is  the  mustacMo,  or  hair  upon 

the  upper  lip.    Church. 

XIV.  1.  Yet  nathemore  4:0.]  That  is.  Yet  not  the  more 
underfatood  she  his  meaning.    Church. 

xiv.  2 at  Ms  to  selcouth  case;']    So  uncommon 

case.    Prom  seld,  seldom ;  and  cou5,  known.    Upton. 

XIV.  3. seemlyhed']  Seemly,  i.  e.  decent,  respect- 
able appearance.    Todd. 

XV.  6. doe  advise  :]    Consider.    Church. 

XV.  a. ■  nigMrdisc]   Ni(ipari11incss.    CuuiirH. 


When  so  he  heard  her  say,  eftsoones  he  brake 
His  sodaine  silence  which  he  long  had  pent, 
And,  sighing  inly  dcepe,  her  thus  bespake  ; 
"  Then  have  they  all  themselves  against  me  bent ! 
For  Heaven,  first  author  of  my  lang-nishment. 
Envying  my  too  great  felicity. 
Did  closely  with  a  cruell  One  consent 
To  cloud  my  dales  in  dolefuU  misery. 

And  make  me  loath  this  life,  still  longing  for  to  die. 

XVIT. 

"  Ne  any  but  yourself,  0  dearest  Dred,         [wight 
Hath  done  this  wrong,  to  wreake  on  worthlesse 
Your  high  displesure,  through  misdeeming  bred  ; 
That,  when  your  pleasure  is  to  deeme  aright. 
Ye  may  redresse,  and  me  restore  to  light  !  " 
Which  sory  words  her  mightie  hart  did  mate 
With  mild  regard  to  see  his  ruefull  plight, 
That  her  inburning  wrath  she  gan  abate, 

And  liim  receiv'd  ag,aine  to  former  favours  state. 

xvnr. 

In  which  he  long  time  afterwards  did  lead 
An  happie  life  with  grace  and  good  accord, 
Fearlesse  of  fortimes  chaimge  or  envies  dread, 
And  eke  all  mindlesse  of  his  oivne  deare  Lord 
The  noble  Prince,  who  never  heard  one  word 
Of  tydings,  what  did  unto  him  betide. 
Or  what  good  fortune  did  to  him  afford ; 
But  through  the  endlesse  world  did  wander  mde, 

Him  seeldng  evermore,  yet  no  where  him  descride : 

XIX. 

Till  on  a  day,  as  through  that  wood  he  rode. 
He  chaunst  to  come  where  those  two  Ladies  late, 
./EmyUa  and  Amoret,  abode. 
Both  in  full  sad  and  sorrowfull  estate ; 
The  one  right  feeble  through  the  evill  rate 
Of  food,  which  in  her  duresse  she  had  fomid  ; 
The  other  almost  dead  and  desperate 
Through  her  late  hurts,  and  through  that  hap- 
lesse  wound 

With  which  the  Squire,  in  her  defence,  her  sore 
astound. 

XX. 

Whom  when  the  Prince  beheld,  he  gan  to  rew 
The  evill  case  in  which  those  Ladies  lay  ; 
But  most  was  moved  at  the  piteous  vew 
Of  Amoret,  so  neare  unto  decay. 
That  her  great  daunger  did  him  much  dismay. 
Eftsoones  that  pretious  liquor  forth  he  drew, 
Which  he  in  store  about  him  kept  alway, 
And  with  few  drops  thereof  did  softly  dew 

Her  wounds,  that  unto  strength  restor'd  her  soon 
anew, 

xxr. 

Tho,  when  they  both  recovered  were  right  well. 
He  gan  of  them  inquire,  what  evill  guide 
Them  thether  brought,  and  how  their  harmc 

befell: 
To  whom  they  told  aU  that  did  them  betide, 
And  how  from  thraldome  vile  they  were  untidc 
Of  that  same  wicked  Carle,  by  Virgins  bond  : 
Whose   bloudie   corse  they  shew'd  him  there 
beside. 


xvir.  6. did  mate]   Did  diiLreJS,  did  render  sor 

rowful.    Todd. 
XIX.  fi. duresse]    Confinement.     Church. 
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Anii  eke  his  cave  in  which  they  both  were  bond; 
At  wliich  he  wondred  much  when  all  those  signes 
he  fond. 

xxrr. 
And  evermore  he  greatly  did  desire 

To  know,  what  Virgin  did  them  thence  unbind  ; 
And  oft  of  them  did  earnestly  inquire, 
Where  was  her  won,  and  how  he  mote  her  find. 
But,  whenas  nought  according  to  his  mind 
He  could  out-learne,  he  them  from  ground  did 
(No  service  lothsome  to  a  gentle  kind,)     [reare. 
And  on  his  warlike  beast  them  both  did  beare, 
Himselfe  by  them  on  foot  to  succom"  them  from 
feare. 

XXIIf. 

So  when  that  forrest  they  had  passed  well, 
A  litle  cofage  farre  away  they  spide. 
To  which  they  drew  ere  night  upon  them  fell ; 
And,  entring  in,  found  none  therein  abide, 
But  one  old  woman  sitting  there  beside 
Upon  the  ground  in  ragged  rude  attyre. 
With  filthy  loekes  about  her  scattered  wide. 
Gnawing  her  nayles  for  felnesse  and  for  yre, 

And  there  out  sucking  venime  to  her  parts  entjTe. 


A  foule  and  loathly  creature  sure  in  sight. 
And  in  conditions  to  be  loath'd  no  lesse: 
For  she  was  stuft  with  rancour  and  despight 
Up  to  the  throat,  that  oft  with  bittemesse 
It  forth  would  breake  and  gush  in  great  excesse. 
Pouring  out  streames  of  poyson  and  of  gall 
Gainst  all  that  truth  or  vertue  doe  professe  ; 
Whom  she  with  leasings  lewdly  did  miscall 

And  wickedly  backbite  :  Her  name  men  Sclaunder 
call. 

XXV. 

Her  natm-e  is,  all  goodnesse  to  abuse. 
And  causelesse  crimes  continually  to  frame. 
With  which  she  guiltlesse  persons  may  accuse. 
And  steale  away  the  crowne  of  their  good  name  : 
Ne  ever  Knight  so  bold,  ne  ever  Dame 
So  chast  and  loyall  liv'd,  but  she  would  strive 
With  forged  cause  them  falsely  to  defame  ; 
Ne  ever  thing  so  well  was  doen  alive. 

But  she  with  blame  would  blot,  and  of  due  praise 
deprive. 

XXVI. 

Her  words  were  not,  as  common  words  are  ment, 
T'  expresse  the  meaning  of  the  inward  mind. 
But  noysome  breath,  and  poysnous  spirit  sent 
From  inward  parts,  with  cancred  malice  lind, 
And  breathed  forth  with  blast  of  bitter  wind  ; 
Which  passing  through  the  eares  would  pierce 

the  hart. 
And  wound  the  soule  itselfe  with  griefe  unkind : 
Fiir,  like  the  stings  of  aspes  that  kill  with  smart, 
■ler  spightfull   words  did  pricke  and  wound  the 

inner  part. 

XXVII. 

Such  was  that  Hag,  unmeet  to  host  such  guests. 
Whom  greatest   Princes  Court  would  welcome 

fayne: 
But  neede,  that  answers  not  to  all  requests, 
Bad  them  not  looke  for  better  entertayne  ; 


xxiu.  9. 

Jhurc  r 
XXVII.  4. 


-  her  parts  entyre.]     Her  inne^-  parts 
-entertayne;]  EnUrtai timent.    Church. 


And  eke  that  age  despysed  nicenesse  vaine, 
Enur'd  to  hardnesse  and  to  homely  faa-e, 
Which  them  to  warhke  discipline  did  trayne, 
And  manly  limbs  endm-'d  with  htle  care 
Against  all  hard  mishaps  and  fortunelesse  misfare, 


Then  all  that  evening,  welcommed  with  cold 
And  chearelesse  hunger,  they  together  spent ; 
Yet  found  no  fault,  but  that  the  Hag  did  scold 
And  rayle  at  them  with  grudgefuU  discontent, 
For  lodging  there  without  her  owne  conseiit: 
Yet  they  endured  all  with  patience  milde. 
And  imto  rest  themselves   all  onely  lent, 
Kegardlesse  of  that  queane  so  base  and  vilde 

To  be  uniustly  Wamd  and  bitterly  revilde. 


Here  well  I  woene,  whenas  these  rimes  be  red 
With  misregard,  that  some  rash-witted  wiglit. 
Whose  looser  thought  will  lightly  be  misled, 
These  gentle  Ladies  will  misdeeme  too  light 
For  thus  conversing  mth  this  noble  Knight ; 
Sith  now  of  dayes  such  temperance  is  rare 
And  hard  to  finde,  that  heat  of  youthfull  spriglit 
1  or  ought  will  from  his  greedie  pleasure  spare; 

More  hard  for  hungry  steed  t'  abstaine  from  plea- 
sant lare. 

XXX. 

But  antique  Age,  yet  in  the  infancie 
Of  time,  did  live  then,  hke  an  innocent. 
In  simple  truth  and  blamelesse  chastitie  ; 
Ne  then  of  guile  had  made  experiment ; 
But,  voide  of  vile  and  treacherous  intent. 
Held  Vertue,  for  itselfe,  in  soveraine  awe: 
Then  loyall  Love  had  royall  regiment. 
And  each  unto  his  lust  did  make  a  lawe. 

From  all  forbidden  things  his  Uking  to  withdraw. 


The  lyon  there  did  with  the  lambe  consort. 
And  eke  the  dove  sate  by  the  faulcons  side  ; 
Ne  each  of  other  feared  fraud  or  tort, 
But  did  in  safe  securitie  abide, 
Withouten  perill  of  the  stronger  pride; 
But  when  the  world  woxe  old,  itwoxe  warre  old, 
(Whereof  it  hight,)  and,  having  shortly  tride 
The  ti-aines  of  wit,  in  wickednesse  woxe  bold. 

And  dared  of  all  sinnes  the  secrets  to  unfold, 

xxxir. 
Then  Beautie,  which  was  made  to  represent 
The  great  Creatours  owne  resemblance  bright. 
Unto  abuse  of  lawlesse  lust  was  lent. 
And  made  the  baite  of  bestiall  delight;    [sight ; 
Then  faire  grew  foule,  and  foule  grew  fajre  in 
And  that,  which  wont  to  vanquish  God  and  man, 


xxvii.  8.  And  manly  Hmhs  endur'd  &c.]  To  endure  is  to 
sustain,  continue,  &c.  To  avoid  therefore  ambiguity  per- 
liaps  Spenser  wrote  induT-'dji.  e.  hardened,  Ital.  iridwalo, 
Lat-  induratus.    Upton. 

XXIX.  9. lareJ]  A  place  where  cattle  usually  rest, 

under  some  shelter  ;  here  to  be  understood  for  pasture. 
Church. 

XXXI.  5. the  stronger  pride:1    The  pride  of  the 

stronger  creature.    Church. 

xxxi.  6.  But  when  the  world  woxe  oM.fiwoargwarreold,! 
That  is,  wcrse  being  old  i  war  or  warre  is  worse.    Church. 

XXXII.  6.  And  that,  which  wont  &c.]  I  apprehend,  ha 
means  Innocence.    Church. 
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Was  made  the  vassall  of  the  victors  might ; 
Then  did  her  glorious  flowre  wex  deat'  and  wan, 
Despisd  and  troden  downe  of  all  that  over-ran  : 

sxxm. 

And  now  it  is  so  utterly  decayd. 

That  any  b>id  thereof  doth  searse  remaiae, 
But  if  few  plants,  preserv'd  through  heavenly  ayd, 
In  Princes  Coui-t  doe  hap  to  sprout  againe, 
Dew'd  with  her  drops  of  bountie  soveraine, 
Winch  from  that  goodly  glorious  Flowre  proceed. 
Sprung  of  the  auucient  stoeke  of  Princes  straine, 
Now  th'  onely  remnant  of  that  Royall  Breed, 

Whose  noble  loud  at  first  was  sure  of  heavenly 
seed. — 


Tho,  sooue  as  day  discovered  heavens  face 
To  sinfull  men  with  darknes  overdight, 
This  gentle  crew  gan  from  their  eye-lids  chace 
The  drowzie  humour  of  the  dampish  night. 
And  did  themselves  unto  their  iourney  dight. 
So  forth  they  yode,  and  forwai-d  softly  paced, 
That  them  to  view  had  bene  an  uncouth  sight ; 
How  all  the  way  the  Prince  on  footpace  traced, 

The  Ladies  both  on  horse  together  fast  embraced. 


Soone  as  they  thence  departed  were  afore. 

That  shamefull  Hag,  the  slaunder  of  her  sexe. 
Them  foUow'd  fast,  and  them  reviled  sore. 
Him  calling   theefe,  them  whores ;  that  much 

did  vexe 
His  noble  hart :  thereto  she  did  aimexe 
False  crimes  and  facts,  such  as  they  never  ment, 
Tliat  those  two  Ladies  much  asham'd  did  wexe  : 
The  more  did  she  pursue  her  lewd  intent. 

And  rayl'd  and  rag'd,  tiU  she  had  all  her  poyson 
spent. 

KXXVI. 

At  last,  when  they  were  passed  out  of  sight. 
Yet  she  did  not  her  spightfull  speach  forbeare, 
But  after  them  did  barke,  and  still  backbite. 
Though  there  were  none  her  hatefull  words  to 
Like  as  a  curre  doth  felly  bite  and  teare    [heare : 
The  stone,  which  passed  straunger  at  him  threw ; 
So  she,  them  seeing  past  the  reach  of  eare. 
Against  the  stones  and  trees  did  rayle  anew, 

TiU  she  had  duld  the  sting,  which  in  her  tongs  end 
grew. 

xxxvn. 

They  passing  forth  kept  on  their  readie  way, 
With  easie  steps  so  soft  as  foot  could  stryde. 
Both  for  great  feeblesse  which  did  oft  assay 
Faire  Amoret,  that  scarcely  she  could  ryde. 
And  eke  through  heavie  armes  which  sore  annoyd 
The  Prince  on  foot,  not  wonted  so  to  fare  ; 
Whose  steadie  hand  was  faine  his  steede  to  guyde. 
And  all  the  way  from  trotting  hard  to  spare  ; 

So  was  his  toyle  the  more,  the  more  that  was  his 
care. 


.  her  glorious  Jiowre]    That  is,  Chastity. 


xxxn.  a. 
Church. 

xxxiii.  3.    But  if]     Unless.    Church. 

xxxrn.  6. that  goodly  glorious  Flowre']    Gloriana. 

Church. 

xxxHi.  7.  straine,]    Properly  u=etl  for  a  Vreed  of 

horses.    Here  it  signifies  race,  imm^e    Church. 

XXXIV.  2. overdight,]    Covered  over.    Chukch. 


At  length  they  spide  where  towards  them  with  speed 
A  Squire  came  gallopping,  as  he  would  flie. 
Bearing  a  litle  Dwarfe  before  his  steed, 
That  all  the  way  full  loud  for  aide  did  crie. 
That  seem'd  his  shrikes  would  rend  the  brasen 
Whom  after  did  a  mighty  man  pursew,      [skie : 
Rydmg  upon  a  dromedare  on  hie, 
Of  stature  huge,  and  horrible  of  hew. 

That  would  have  maz'd  a  man  hisdreadfull  face  to 


For  from  his  fearefuU  eyes  two  fierie  beames, 
More  sharpe  then  points  of  needles,  did  proceede, 
Shooting  forth  farre  away  two  flaming  streames. 
Full  of  sad  powre,  that  poysnous  bale  did  breede 
To  all  that  on  him  lookt  without  good  heed, 
And  secretly  his  enemies  did  slay  : 
Like  as  the  basiliske,  of  serpents  seede, 
From  powrefuU  eyes  close  venim  doth  convaj 

Into  the  lookers  hart,  and  Idlleth  farre  away. 

XL. 

He  all  the  way  did  rage  at  tliat  same  Squire, 
And  after  him  full  many  threatnings  threw. 
With  curses  vaine  in  his  avengeful!  ire  : 
But  none  of  them  (so  fast  away  he  flew) 
Him  overtooke  before  he  came  in  vew  : 
Where  when  he  saw  the  Prince  in  armour  bright, 
He  cald  to  him  aloud  his  case  to  raw, 
And  rescue  him,  througli  succour  of  his  might, 

From  that  his  cruell  foe  that  him  pursewd  m  sight. 


Eftsoones  the  Prince   tooke  downe  those  Ladies 
twaine 
From  loftie  steede,  and  mounting  in  their  stead 
Came  to  that  Squire  yet  trembling  every  vaine  ; 
Of  whom  he  gan  enquire  his  cause  of  dread  : 
Who  as  he  gan  the  same  to  him  aread, 
Loe  !  hard  behind  his  backe  his  foe  was  prest. 
With  dreadfuU  weapon  ajTued  at  his  head, 
That  unto  death  had  doen  him  uiiredrest. 

Had  not  the  noble  Prince  his  readie  stroke  represt : 


Who,  thrusting  boldly  twixt  him  and  the  blow, 
The  bm'den  of  the  deadly  brunt  did  beare 
Upon  his  shield,  which  lightly  he  did  throw 
Over  his  head,  before  the  harme  came  neare  : 
Nathlesse  it  fell  with  so  despiteous  dreare 
And  heavie  sway,  that  hard  unto  his  crowne 
The  shield  it  drove,  and  did  the  covering  reare : 
Therewith  both  pSquire  and  Dwarfe  did  tomble 
downe 

Unto  the  earth,  and  lay  long  while  in  senselesse 


Whereat  the  Prince,  full  wrath,  his  strong  right 
In  full  avengement  heaved  up  on  hie,  [hand 

And  stroke  the  Pagan  with  his  steely  brand 
So  sore,  that  to  his  saddle-bow  thereby 
He  bowed  low,  and  so  a  while  did  lie : 
And  sure,  had  not  his  massie  yron  mace 
Betwixt  him  and  his  hurt  bene  happily, 
It  would  have  cleft  him  to  the  girding  place  : 

Yet,  as  it  was,  it  did  astonish  him  long  space. 


■  prest.T    Ready.    Church. 
'0 
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But,  when  he  to  himselfe  retumd  againe, 
All  full  of  rage  he  gau  to  curse  and  sweare. 
And  vow  by  Mahouue  that,  he  should  be  slaine. 
With  that  his  murdrous  mace  he  up  did  reare, 
Thatseemednought  the  souse  thereof  could  beare, 
And  therewith  smote  at  him  with  all  his  might : 
But,  ere  that  It  to  liim  approehed  neare. 
The  royall  Child  with  readie  quick  foresight 

Did  shun  the  proofe  thereof  and  it  avoyded  light. 


But,  ere  his  hand  he  could  recure  againe 
To  ward  his  bodie  from  the  balefull  stound, 
He  smote  at  him  with  all  his  might  and  maine 
So  furiously  that,  ere  he  wist,  he  found 
His  head  before  him  tombling  on  the  ground  ; 
The  whiles  his  babling  tongue  did  yet  blaspheme 
And  curse  his  god  that  did  him  so  confound  ; 
The  whiles  his  life  ran  foorth  in  bloudie  streame, 

His  soule  descended  downe  into  the  Stygian  reame. 


Which  when  that  Squire  beheld,  he  woxe  full  glad 
To  see  his  foe  breath  out  his  spright  in  vaine  : 
But  that  same  Dwarfe  right  sorie  seem'd  and  sad. 
And  howld  aloud  to  see  his  Lord  there  slaine. 
And  rent  his  haire  and  scratcht  his  face  for  paine. 
Then  gan  the  Prince  at  leasure  to  inquire 
Of  all  the  accident  there  hapned  plaine. 
And  what  he  was  whose  eyes  did  flame  with  fire : 

All  wliich  was  thus  to  him  declared  by  that  Squire. 


"  This  mightie  man,"  quoth  he,  "  whom  you  have 
slaine. 
Of  an  huge  Geauntesse  whylome  was  bred  ; 
And  by  his  strength  rule  to  himselfe  did  gaine 
Of  many  nations  into  thraldome  led, 
And  mightie  kingdomes  of  his  force  adred  ; 
Whom  yet  he  conquer'd  not  by  bloudie  fight, 
Ne  hostes  of  men  with  banners  brode  dispred, 
But  by  the  po\vre  of  his  infectious  sight, 

With  wliich  he  killed  all  that  came  within  his  might. 


"  Ne  was  he  ever  vanquished  afore. 

But  ever  vanquisht  all  with  whom  he  fought ; 
Ne  was  there  man  go  strong,  but  he  do'wne  bore ; 
Ne  woman  yet  so  faire,  but  he  her  brought 
Unto  his  bay,  and  ciptived  her  thought : 
For  most  of  strength  and  beautie  his  desire 
Was  spoyle  to  make,  and  wast  them  unto  nought. 
By  casting  secret  flakes  of  lustfull  fire 

From  his  false  eyes  into  their  harts  and  parts  entire. 


"  Tlierefore  Corflambo  was  he  cald  aright. 

Though  namelesse  there  his  bodie  now  doth  lie  ; 

Yet  hath  he  left  one  daughter  that  is  hight 

The  faire  Paeana  ;  who  seemes  outwardly 

So  faire  as  ever  yet  saw  living  eie ; 

And,  were  her  vertue  like  her  beautie  bright, 

She  were  as  faire  as  any  under  skie : 

But  ah  !  she  given  is  to  vaine  delight. 

And  eke  too  loose  of  Ufe,  and  eke  of  love  too  light. 


jcLv.  1. . recure]    Recover.    Todd. 

TcLv.  9. reame.]    GalL  roiaume,  realrae ;  a  letter 

omitted.    Upton. 


"  So,  as  it  fell,  there  was  a  gentle  Squire 
That  lov'd  a  Ladie  of  high  parentage ; 
But,  for  his  meaue  degi-ee  might  not  aspire 
To  match  so  high,  her  friends  with  counsell  sage 
Dissuaded  her  from  such  a  disparage : 
But  she,  whose  hart  to  love  was  wholly  lent, 
Out  of  his  hands  could  not  redeems  her  gage, 
But,  firmely  following  her  first  intent, 

Resolv'd  with  him  to  wend,  gainst  all  her  friends 
consent. 


"  So  twixt  themselves  they  pointed  time  and  place : 
To  which  when  he  according  did  repaire. 
An  hard  mishap  and  disaventrous  case 
Him  chaunst ;  instead  of  his  iEmylia  faire, 
This  Gyants  sonne,  that  lies  there  on  the  laire 
An  headlesse  heape,  him  unawares  there  ciught ; 
And  all  dismayd  through  mercilesse  despaire 
Him  wretched  thrall  unto  his  dongeon  brought, 

Where  he  remaiues  of  all  unsuccour'd  andunsough;:. 

Lir. 

"  This  Gyants  daughter  came  upon  a  day 
Unto  the  prison,  in  her  ioyous  glee. 
To  view  the  thrals  which  there  in  bondage  lay : 
Amongst  the  rest  she  chaunced  there,  to  see 
This  lovely  swaine,  the  Squire  of  low  degree  ; 
To  whom  she  did  her  Hking  lightly  cast. 
And  wooed  him  her  paramour  to  bee  : 
From  day  to  day  she  woo'd  and  prayd  liim  fast, 

And  for  his  love  him  promist  hbertie  at  last. 


"  He,  though  affide  imto  a  former  Love, 
To  whom  his  faith  he  firmely  ment  to  hold. 
Yet  seeing  not  how  thence  he  mote  remove. 
But  by  that  meanes  which  fortune  did  unfold. 
Her  graunted  love,  but  with  affection  cold. 
To  win  her  grace  his  libertie  to  get : 
Yet  she  him  still  detainea  in  captive  hold. 
Fearing,  least  if  she  should  him  freely  set. 

He  would  her  shortly  leave,  and  former  love  forget. 


"  Yet  so  much  favour  she  to  him  hath  hight 
Above  the  rest,  that  he  sometimes  may  space 
And  walke  about  her  gardens  of  delight. 
Having  a  keeper  still  with  him  in  place ; 
Which  keeper  is  this  Dwarfe,  her  dearling  base, 
To  whom  the  keyes  of  every  prison  dore 
By  her  committed  be,  of  speciall  grace, 
And  at  his  will  may  whom  he  list  restore. 

And,  whom  he  list,  reserve  to  be  afflicted  more. 

LV. 

"  Whereof  when  tydings  came  unto  mine  eare. 
Full  inly  sorie,  for  the  fervent  2eale 
Which  I  to  hun  as  to  my  soule  did  beare, 
I  thether  went ;  where  I  did  long  conceale 
Myselfe,  till  that  the  Dwarfe  did  me  reveale. 
And  told  his  Dame  her  Squire  of  low  degree 
Did  secretly  out  of  her  prison  steale  ; 
For  me  he  did  mistake  that  Squu-e  to  bee  ; 

For  never  two  so  like  did  living  creature  see. 

^-  5 disparage :]   Disparagement,  a.  wond  used  by 

Chaucer.    Upton. 

LI.  7 through  mercilesse  despaire']  Through  de- 
spair thai  had  no  hopes  of  mercy.    Church. 
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"  Then  was  I  taken  and  before  her  brought ; 
Who,  through  the  Ukenesse  of  my  outward  hew, 
Bemg  likewise  beguiled  in  her  thought, 
Gan  blame  me  much  for  being  so  imtrew 
To  seeke  by  flight  her  fellowship  t'  eschew. 
That  lov'd  me  deare,  as  dearest  thing  alive. 
Thence  she  commaxmded  me  to  prison  new : 
Wiiereof  I  glad  did  not  gaine-say  nor  strive. 

But  suffred  that  same  Dwarfe  me  to  her  dougeou 
drive. 

Lvir. 

"  There  did  I  finde  mine  onely  faithful!  frend 
In  heavy  plight  and  sad  perplexitie : 
Whereof  I  sorie,  yet  myselfe  did  bend 
Him  to  recomfort  with  my  companie  ; 
But  him  the  more  agreev'd  I  found  thereby  : 
For  all  his  ioy,  he  said,  in  that  distresse 
Was  mine  and  his  jEmylias  libertie. 
jRmylia  well  he  lov'd,  as  I  mote  ghesse  ; 

Yet  greater  love  to  me  then  her  he  did  professe. 


'•  But  I  with  better  reasoij  him  aviz'd,       [thought 
And  shew'd  him  how,  through  error  and  mis- 
Of  our  like  persons  eath  to  be  disguiz'd. 
Or  his  exchange  or  freedom  might  be  wrought. 
Whereto  fiill  loth  was  he,  ne  would  for  ought 
Consent  that  I,  who  stood  all  fearelesse  free. 
Should  wilfully  be  into  thraldome  brought, 
Till  fortune  did  perforce  it  so  decree : 

Yet,  over-ruld  at  last,  he  did  to  me  agree. 


"  The  morrow  next,  about  the  wonted  howre, 
The  Dwarfe  cald  at  the  doore  of  Amyas 
To  come  forthwith  unto  his  Ladies  bowre  : 
Insteed  of  whom  forth  came  I  Placidas, 
And  undiscerned  forth  vrith  him  did  pas. 
There  with  great  ioyance  and  with  gladsome  glee 
Of  faire  Pseana  I  received  was. 
And  oft  imbrast,  as  if  that  I  were  hee. 

And  with  kind  words  accoyd,  vowing  great  love  to 
mee. 

«  Wliich  I,  that  was  not  bent  to  former  love 
As  was  my  friend  that  had  her  long  refus'd. 
Did  well  accept,  as  well  it  did  behove. 
And  to  the  present  neede  it  wisely  usd. 
My  former  hardnesse  first  I  faire  exeusd  ; 
And,  after,  promist  large  amends  to  make. 
With  such  smooth  termes  her  error  I  abusd 
To  my  friends  good  more  then  for  mine  owne  sake, 

For  whose  sole  hbertie  I  love  and  hfe  did  stake. 


«  Thenceforth  I  found  more  favour  at  her  hand  ; 
That  to  her  Dwarfe,  which  had  me  in  his  charge. 
She  bad  to  lighten  my  too  heavie  band. 
And  graunt  more  scope  to  me  to  walke  at  large. 
So  on  a  day,  as  by  the  flowrie  marge 
Of  a  fresh  streame  I  with  that  Elfe  did  play. 
Finding  no  meanes  how  I  might  us  enlarge. 
But  if  that  Dwarfe  I  could  with  me  convay, 

I  lightly  snatcht  liim  up  and  with  me  bore  away. 

j,vrr.  1. onely]  That  is,  greatest.    Church. 

Lix,  9. accoyd,]  Caressed^  made  much  of.    Todd. 

I^,_  »;, _  marge]  Brink.  Lat.  marc/o.    Church. 


"  Thereat  he  shriekt  aloud,  that  with  his  cry 
The  Tyrant  selfe  came  forth  with  yelling  bray. 
And  me  pursew'd ;  but  nathemore  would  1 
Forgoe  the  purchase  of  my  gotten  pray. 
But  have  perforce  him  hether  brought  away.'' 
Thus  as  they  talked,  loe  !  where  nigh  at  hand 
Those  Ladies  two,  yet  doubtfuU  through  dismay. 
In  presence  came,  desirous  t'  understand 

Tydings  of  all  which  there  had  hapned  on  the  land. 


Where  soone  as  sad  jEmylia  did  espie 
Her  captive  lovers  friend,  young  Placidas ; 
All  mindlesse  of  her  wonted  modestie 
She  to  him  ran,  and,  him  with  streight  embras 
Enfolding,  said  ;  "  And  lives  yet  Amyas  ? " 
"  He  hves,"  quoth  he,  "  and  his  MmjMn,  loves." 
"  Then  lesse,"  said  she,  "by  all  the  woe  I  pas. 
With  which  my  weaker  patience  fortune  proves  : 

But   what   mishap   thus   long   him    fro    mysalfe 
removes  1 " 

LXIV. 

Then  gan  he  all  this  storie  to  renew. 
And  tell  the  course  of  his  captivitie ; 
That  her  deare  hart  full  deepely  made  to  rew 
And  sigh  full  sore,  to  heare  the  miserie 
In  which  so  long  he  mercilesse  did  lie. 
Then,  after  many  teares  and  sorrowes  spent, 
She  deare  besought  the  Prince  of  remedie : 
Who  thereto  did  with  readie  will  consent. 

And  well  perform'd ;  as  shall  appeare  by  his  event. 


CANTO  IX. 


The  Squire  of  low  degree,  xeleast, 

P£eana  takes  to  wife : 
Brltomart  fiKhtes  witll  many  Kniglita; 

Prince  Arthur  stints  their  strife. 


Hard  is  the  doubt,  and  difficult  to  deeme, 
When  all  three  kinds  of  love  together  meet 
And  doe  dispart  the  hart  with  powre  extrerae, 
Whether  shall  weigh  the  balance  downe ;  to  weet, 
The  deare  affection  unto  kiiidred  sweet. 
Or  raging  fire  of  love  to  womankind. 
Or  zeale  of  friends  combynd  with  vertues  meet. 
But  of  them  aU  the  band  of  vertuous  mind, 

Me  seemes,  the  gentle  hart  should  most  assured 
bind. 

n. 

For  naturaU  affection  soone  doth  cesse. 

And  quenched  is  with  Cupids  greater  flame ; 
But  faithfuU  friendship  doth  them  both  suppresse. 
And  them  with  maystring  discipline  doth  tame. 
Through  thoughts  aspyring  tO  eternaU  fame. 
For  as  the  soule  doth  rule  th(5  earthly  masse. 
And  all  the  service  of  the  bodie  frame : 


Lxm.  7-  Then  lesse^  said  she,  hy  all  the  v!Oe  I  pas,']  Then 
less  I  rej?ard  all  the  woe,  &c.    Upton. 

Lxiv.  1.  to  renew,]  To  tell/rom  the  beginning,  in  th.-^  hat. 
sense.    Todd. 

Arg.2.  Vxana  takes  to  wi/e  .~\  It  should  be  ^myiia  .■  For 
Amyas,  the  Squire  of  low  degree,  is  married  to  jEniylia  ; 
and  the  trubty  Squire.  Placidas,  is  married  to  paiana,  tit. 
13.    Church. 
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So  loTe  of  soul'e  doth  lore  of  bodie  passo. 
No  lesse  then  perfect  gold  surmounts  the  meanest 
brasse. 

III. 
AH  which  who  hst  by  tryaii  to  assay, 
Shall  in  this  storie  find  approved  plaine ;    [sway 
In  which  these  Squires  true  friendship  more  did 
Then  either  care  of  parents  could  refraine, 
Or  love  of  fairest  ladie  could  constraine. 
For  though  Pfeaua  were  as  faire  as  morne, 
Yet  did  this  trustie  Squire  with  proud  disdaine 
For  his  friends  sake  her  offred  fevours  seorne. 
And  she  herselfe  her  syre  of  whom  she  was  yborne. 

TV. 

Now,  after  that  Prince  Arthur  graunted  had 
To  yeeld  strong  succour  to  that  gentle  Swayne, 
Who  now  long  time  had  lyen  in  prison  sad ; 
He  gan  advise  how  best  he  mote  darrayne 
That  enterprize,  for  greatest  glories  gayne. 
That  headlesse  Tyrants  tronke  he  reard  from 

ground. 
And,  having  ympt  the  head  to  it  agayne. 
Upon  his  usuall  beast  it  flrmely  bound. 

And  made  it  so  to  ride  as  it  alive  was  found. 


Then  did  he  take  that  chaced  Squire,  and  layd 
Before  the  ryder,  as  he  captive  were ;  [ayd. 

And  made  his  Dwarfe,  though  with  unwilling 
To  guide  the  beast  that  did  his  Maister  beare. 
Till  to  his  Castle  they  approched  neare : 
Whom  when  the  watch,  that  kept  continuall  ward. 
Saw  comming  home,  all  voide  of  doubtfuU  feare 
He,  running  downe,  the  gate  to  him  uubard  ; 

Whom   straight  the  PrincS  ensuing  in  together 
far'd. 

VT. 

There  did  he  find  in  her  delitious  boure 
The  faire  Pseana  playing  on  a  rote. 
Complaining  of  her  cruell  paramoure. 
And  singing  all  her  sorrow  to  the  note, 
As  she  had  learned  readily  by  rote  ; 
That  with  the  sweetnesse  of  her  rare  delight 
The  Prince  half  rapt  began  on  her  to  dote  ; 
Till,  better  him  bethinking  of  the  right. 

He  her  unwares  attacht,  and  captive  held  by  might. 


Whence  being  forth  produc'd,  when  she  perceived 
Her  owne  deare  Sire,  she  cald  to  him  for  aide  : 
But  when  of  him  no  aunswere  she  received. 
But  saw  him  sencelesse  by  the  Squire  upstaide. 
She  weened  well  that  then  she  was  betraide : 
Then  gan  she  loudly  cry,  and  weepe,  and  waUe, 
And  that  same  Squire  of  treason  to  upbraide : 
But  all  in  vaine  ;  her  plaints  might  not  prevaile  ; 

Ne  none  there  was  to  reskue  her,  ne  none  to  baile. 


Then  tooke  he  that  same  Dwarfe,  and  him  compeld 
To  open  unto  him  the  prison  dore, 


in.  3. these  Squires}   Amyas  and  PJacida^.  Todd. 

IV.  7.  pmpt}    A  term  in  Faulconry.   «  To  imp  a 

feather  in  a  hawk's  wing,  is  to  add  a  new  piece  to  an  old 
brolcen  stump."   Kersey.    Church. 

VI.  2. playing  on  a  rote,]    The  roie  is  supposed  to 

have  been  the  ancient  psalterium.   Todd. 

VI.  7.  The  Prince  ftoj^rapt]    In  a  rapture.  Ital.  rapito 


And  forth  to  bring  those  thrals  which  there  he 

held. 
Thence  forth  were  brought  to  him  above  a  score 
Of  Knights  and  Squires  to  him  unlmowne  afore : 
AH  which  he  did  from  bitter  bondage  free, 
And  unto  former  liberty  restore. 
Amongst  the  rest  that  Squire  of  low  degree 
Came  forth  full  weake  and  wan,  not  hke  himselfe  to 
bee. 

IX. 

Wliom  soone  as  faire  .iEmylia  beheld 
And  Placidas,  they  both  unto  him  ran. 
And  him  embracing  fast  betwixt  them  held, 
Striving  to  comfort  him  all  that  they  can, 
And  kissing  oft  his  visage  pale  and  wan : 
That  faire  Pneana,  them  beholding  both, 
Gan  both  envy,  and  bitterly  to  ban  ; 
Through  iealous  passion  weeping  inly  wroth, 

To  see  the  sight  perforce  that  both  her  eyes  were 
loth. 

But  when  awhile  they  had  together  beene. 
And  diversly  conferred  of  their  case. 
She,  though  full  oft  she  both  of  them  had  seene 
Asunder,  yet  not  ever  in  one  place. 
Began  to  doubt,  when  she  them  saw  embrace, 
Which  was  the  captive  Squire  she  lov'd  so  deare. 
Deceived  through  great  likenesse  of  their  face  : 
For  they  so  like  in  person  did  appeai-e. 

That  she  uneath  discerned  whether  whether  weare. 

XI. 

And  eke  the  Prince  whenas  he  them  avized. 
Their  like  resemblaunce  much  admired  there. 
And  mazd  how  Nature  had  so  well  disguized 
Her  worke,  and  oounterfet  herselfe  so  nere, 
As  if  that  by  one  patteme  seene  somewhere 
She  had  them  made  a  paragone  to  be  ; 
Or  whether  it  through  skill  or  errour  were. 
Thus  gazing  long  at  them  much  wondred  he ; 

So  did  the  other  Knights  and  Squires  which  him 
did  see. 

XII. 

Then  gan  they  ransacke  that  same  Castle  strong, 
In  which  he  found  great  store  of  hoorded  threa 

sure. 
The  which  that  Tyrant  gathered  had  by  wrong 
And  tortious  powre,  without  respect  or  measure. 
Upon  all  which  the  Briton  Prince  made  seasure, 
And  afterwards  continu'd  there  a  while 
To  rest  himselfe,  and  solace  in  soft  pleasure 
Those  weaker  Ladies  after  weary  toile  ; 

To  whom  he  did  divide  part  of  his  purchast  spoile. 

XIII. 

And,  for  more  ioy,  that  captive  Lady  faire. 
The  faire  Pseana,  he  enlarged  free. 
And  by  the  rest  did  set  in  sumptuous  chaire 
To  feast  and  froUicke  ;  nathemore  would  she 
Shew  gladsome  countenaunce  nor  pleasaunt  glee ; 
But  grieved  was  for  losse  both  of  her  sire. 
And  eke  of  lordship  with  both  land  and  fee  ; 
But  most  she  touched  was  with  griefe  entire 

For  losse  of  her  new  Love,  the  hope  of  her  desire. 


vni.  9. —  not  like  himselfe  to  6efi.]    Not  like  ever  to 

be  himself  again.   Upton. 

IX.  7. to  ban  ;]  To  curse,  or  exclaim  against.  Todd. 

X.  9 whether  whether]  A  Latinism.    Upton. 

xn.  2.  he]   I  think  it  should  be  they  or  was. 

Churcu. 
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But  her  the  Prince,  through  his  well- wonted  gi'ace, 
To  bettei'  termes  of  mylduesse  did  entreat 
From  that  fowle  rudenesse  wliioh  did  her  deface  ; 
And  that  same  bitter  cor'sive,  which  did  eat 
Her  tender  heai-t  and  made  refraine  from  meat. 
He  with  good  thewes  and  speaehes  well  applyde 
Did  mollifie,  and  calme  her  raging  heat : 
For  tliough  she  were  most  faire,  and  goodly  dyde. 

Yet  she  it  all  did  mar  with  cruelty  and  pride. 

XV. 

And,  for  to  shut  up  all  in  friendly  lore, 

Sith  love  was  first  the  ground  of  all  her  griefe, 
That  trusty  Squire  he  wisely  well  did  move 
Not  to  despise  that  Dame  which  lov'd  him  liefe, 
Till  he  had  made  of  her  some  better  priefe  ; 
But  to  accept  her  to  his  wedded  wife  : 
Thereto  he  offred  for  to  make  him  ehiefe 
Of  all  her  land  and  lordship  during  life : 

Heyeelded,andher  tooke ;  so  stinted  all  their  strife. 

XVI. 

From  that  day  forth  in  peace  and  ioyous  blis 
They  hv'd  together  long  without  debate  ; 
Ne  private  iarre,  ne  spite  of  enemis. 
Could  shake  the  safe  assuraunce  of  their  state  : 
And  she,  whom  Nature  did  so  faire  create 
That  she  mote  match  the  fairest  of  her  dales. 
Yet  with  lewd  loves  and  lust  intemperate 
Had  it  defaste,  thenceforth  reformd  her  waies. 

That  aU  men  much  admyrde  her  change,  and  spake 
her  praise. 

XVII. 

Thus  when  the  Prince  had  perfectly  compylde 
These  paires  of  friends  in  peace  and  setled  rest ; 
Himselfe,  whose  minde  did  travell  as  with  chylde 
Of  his  old  love  eonceav'd  in  secret  brest, 
Eesolved  to  pursue  his  former  guest ; 
And,  taking  leave  of  all,  with  hnn  did  beare 
Faire  Amoret,whom  fortune  by  bequest 
Had  left  in  his  protection  whileare. 

Exchanged  out  of  one  into  another  feare. 

XVIII. 

Feare  of  her  safety  did  her  not  constraine  ; 
For  well  she  wist  now  in  a  mighty  hond 
Her  person,  late  in  perill,  did  remaine, 
Who  able  was  all  daungers  to  withstond : 
But  now  in  feare  of  shame  she  more  did  stond, 
Seeing  herselfe  all  soly  succom:lesse. 
Left  in  the  victors  powre,  hke  vassall  bond  ; 
Whose  will  her  weakenesse  could  noway  represse. 

In  case  his  burniug  lust  should  breake  into  excesse. 

XJX. 

But  cause  of  feare  sure  had  she  none  at  all 
Of  him,  who  goodly  learned  had  of  yore 
The  course  of  loose  affection  to  forstall. 
And  lawlesse  lust  to  rule  with  reasons  lore  ; 
That,  all  the  whUe  he  by  his  side  her  bore, 
She  was  as  safe  as  in  a  sanctuary. 
Thus  many  miles  they  two  together  wore, 
To  seeke  iiieir  Loves  dispersed  diversly ; 

Yet  neither  shewed  to  other  their  hearts  privity. 


XIV.  4.  cor'sive,]    Put  for  corrosive,  which  word 

indeed  wa^  formerly  accented  on  the  first  syllable.    Todd. 

xvii.  6. gnest ;]    So  all  the  editions.    Mr.  Clmrch 

and  Mr.  TJpton  have  both  observed  that  it  should  be  quest, 
1.  e.  adventure  ;  a  word  frequently  used  by  Spenser.  Todd. 


At  length  they  came  whereas  a  troupe  of  Knights 
They  saw  together  skirmishing,  as  seemed  : 
Sixe  they  were  all,  all  full  of  fell  despight. 
But  foure  of  them  the  battell  best  beseemed. 
That  which  of  them  was  best  mote  not  be  deemed. 
These  foure  were  they  from  whom  false  Florimel 
By  Braggadochio  lately  was  redeemed  ; 
To  weet,  steme  Dnion,  and  lewd  Claribell, 

Love-lavish  Blandamour,  and  lustfull  Paridell. 

XXI. 

Druons  delight  was  all  in  single  Ufe, 

And  unto  Ladies  love  would  lend  no  leasure 
The  more  was  Claribell  enraged  rife 
With  fervent  flames,  and  loved  out  of  measure  : 
So  eke  lov'd  Blandamour,  but  yet  at  pleasure 
Would  change  his  hking,  and  new  Lemans  prove : 
But  Paridell  of  love  did  make  no  threasure. 
But  lusted  after  all  that  him  did  move  : 

So  diversly  these  foure  disposed  were  to  love. 

XXII. 

But  those  two  other,  which  beside  them  stoode. 
Were  Britomart  and  gentle  Scudamour  ; 
Who  all  the  while  beheld  tlreir  wrathfoU  moode. 
And  wondred  at  then-  impacable  stom-e. 
Whose  hke  they  never  saw  till  that  same  houre : 
So  dreadfull  strokes  each  did  at  other  drive. 
And  laid  on  load  with  all  their  might  and  powTC, 
As  if  that  every  dint  the  ghost  would  rive 

Out  of  their  wretched  corses,  and  their  livesdeprive. 

xxiri. 

As  when  Dan  jEolus,  in  great  displeasure 
For  losse  of  his  deare  Love  by  Neptmie  hent. 
Sends  forth  the  winds  out  of  his  hidden  threasure 
Upon  the  sea  to  wreake  his  full  intent ; 
They,  brealdng  forth  with  rude  unruliment 
From  all  foure  parts  of  heaven,  doe  rage  full  sore. 
And  tosse  the  deepes,  and  teare  the  hrmament. 
And  air  the  world  confound  with  wide  uprore  ; 

As  if  instead  thereof  they  Chaos  would  restore. 

XXIV. 

Cause  of  their  discord  and  so  fell  debate 
Was  for  the  love  of  that  same  snowy  Maid, 
Whome  they  had  lost  in  Turneyment  of  late  ; 
And,  seeking  long  to  weet  which  way  she  straid. 
Met  here  together ;  whei-e,  through  lewdupbraide 
Of  Ate  and  Duessa,  they  fell  out ; 
And  each  one  taking  part  in  others  aide 
This  crueU  conflict  raised  thereabout. 

Whose  dangerous  successe  depended  yet  in  doubt : 

XXV. 

For  sometimes  ParideU  and  Blandamour 
The  better  had,  and  bet  the  others  backe ; 
Eftsoones  the  others  did  the  field  recoure. 
And  on  their  foes  did  worke  full  cruell  wracke  ; 
Yet  neither  would  their  fiend-Uke  fury  slacke. 
But  evermore  their  mahce  did  augment ; 
Till  that  uneath  they  forced  were,  for  laeke 
Of  breath,  their  ragiag  rigour  to  relent. 

And  rest  themselves  for  to  recover  spirits  spent. 

XXVI. 

There  gan  they  change  their  sides,  and  new  parts 
For  ParideU  did  take  to  Druons  side,        [take  ; 

xxn.  4. impacable]  That  would  not  be  pacified 

Church. 
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For  old  despight  which  now  forth  newly  brake 
Gainst  Blandamour  whom  alwaies  he  envide  ; 
And  Blandamour  to  Claribell  relide  : 
So  all  afresh  gan  former  fight  renew. 
As  when  two  barkes,  this  caried  with  the  tide. 
That  with  the  wind,  contrary  courses  sew, 
If  wind  and  tide  doe  change,  their  courses  change 
anew. 

XXVIL 

Thenceforth  they  much  more  furiously  gan  fare, 
As  if  but  then  the  battell  had  begonne  ; 
Ne  helmets  bright  ne  hawberks  strong  did  spare. 
That  through  the  chfts  the  rermeil  bloud  out 

sponne. 
And  all  adowne  their  riven  sides  did  ronne. 
Such  mortall  maHce  wonder  was  to  see 
In  friends  profest,  and  so  great  outrage  doune ; 
But  sooth  is  said,  and  tride  in  each  degree. 

Faint  fnends  when  they  fall  out  most  cruellfomen  hee. 

XXVIII. 

Thus  they  long  while  continued  in  fight ; 
Till  Scudamour  and  that  same  Briton  Maide 
By  fortune  in  that  place  did  chance  to  light : 
Whom  soone  as  they  with  wrathfuU  eie  bewraide, 
They  gan  remember  of  the  fowie  upbraide. 
The  which  that  Britonesse  had  to  them  donne 
In  that  late  Turney  for  the  snowy  Maide ; 
Where  she  had  them  both  shamefully  fordonne. 

And  eke  the  famous  prize  of  beauty  from  them 


Eftsoones  all  burning  with  a  fresh  desire 
Of  fell  revenge,  in  tlieir  malicious  mood 
They  from  themselves  gan  turne  their  furious  ire. 
And  cruell  blades  yet  steemiug  with  whot  bloud 
Against  those  two  let  drive,  as  they  were  wood : 
Who  wondring  much  at  that  so  sodaine  fit, 
Yet  nought  dismay  d,  them  stoutly  well  withstood ; 
Ne  yeelded  foote,  ne  once  abacke  did  fiit. 

But,  being  doubly  smitten,  Ukewise  doubly  smit. 

XXX. 

The  warlike  Dame  was  on  her  part  assaid 
Of  Claribell  and  Blandamour  attone  ; 
And  Paridell  and  Druon  fiercely  laid 
At  Scudamour,  both  his  professed  fone : 
Foui'e  charged  two,  and  two  surcharged  one  ; 
Yet  did  those  two  themselves  so  bravely  beare, 
That  th'  other  htle  gained  by  the  lone, 
But  with  their  owne  repayed  duely  weare. 

And  usury  withaU :  such  gaine  was  gotten  deare. 

XXXI. 

Full  oftentimes  did  Britomart  assay 

To  speake  to  them,  and  some  emparlance  move  ; 
But  they  for  nought  their  cruell  hands  would  stay, 
Ne  lend  an  eare  to  ought  that  might  behove. 
As  when  an  eager  mastiffe  once  doth  prove 
The  tast  of  bloud  of  some  engored  beast. 
No  words  may  rate,  nor  rigour  him  remove 
From  greedy  hold  of  that  his  blouddy  feast : 

So,  litle  did  they  hearken  to  her  sweet  beheast. 

xxxn. 

Whom  when  the  Briton  Prince  afarre  beheld 
With  ods  of  so  unequall  match  opprest, 


X.VVI.  5, relide:]    Joined  himse^.    Fr.  se  relioit. 

CinmcH. 


His  mightie  heart  with  indignation  sweld, 
And  inward  grudge  fild  his  heroicke  brest ; 
Eftsoones  himselfe  he  to  their  aide  addrest. 
And  thrusting  fierce  into  the  thickest  preace 
Divided  them,  however  loth  to  rest ; 
And  would  them  faine  from  battell  to  surceasse, 
With  gentle  words  perswading  them  to  friendly 
peace  : 

XXXIII. 

But  they  so  farre  from  peace  or  patience  were, 
That  all  at  once  at  him  gan  fiercely  flie. 
And  lay  on  load,  as  they  him  downe  would  beare : 
Like  to  a  storme  which  hovers  under  skie. 
Long  here  and  there  and  round  about  doth  stie, 
At  length  breakes  downe  in  raine,  and  haile,  and 

sleet. 
First  from  one  coast,  till  nought  thereof  be  di'ie ; 
And  then  another,  till  that  likewise  fleet ; 

And  so  from  side  to  side  tiU  all  the  world  it  weet. 


But  now  their  forces  greatly  were  decayd, 
The  Prince  yet  being  fresh  untoucht  afore ; 
Who  them  with  speaches  milde  gan  first  disswade 
From  such  foule  outrage,  and  them  long  forbore : 
Till,  seeing  them  through  suSrance  hai-tned  more, 
Himselfe  he  bent  their  fories  to  abate. 
And  layd  at  them  so  sharpely  and  so  sore. 
That  shortly  them  compelled  to  retrate. 

And  being  brought  in  daunger  to  relent  too  late. 


But  now  his  courage  being  throughly  fired. 

He  ment  to  make  them  know  their  follies  prise, 

Had  not  those  two  him  instantly  desired 

T'  asswage  his  wrath,  and  pardon  their  mesprise : 

At  whose  request  he  gan  himselfe  advise 

To  stay  his  hand,  and  of  a  truce  to  treat 

In  milder  tearmes,  as  list  them  to  devise ; 

Mongst  which  the  cause  of  their  so  cruell  heat 

He  did  them  aske  ;  who  all  that  passed  gan  repeat ; 


And  told  at  large  how  that  same  Errant  Knight, 
To  weet,  fau'e  Britomart,  tliem  late  had  foyled 
In  open  turney,  and  by  wrongfull  fight 
Both  of  their  publicke  praise  had  them  despoyled, 
And  also  of  their  private  Loves  beguyled ; 
Of  two  full  hard  to  read  the  harder  theft. 
But  she  that  wrongfull  challenge  soone  assoyled, 
And  shew'd  that  she  had  not  that  Lady  reft, 

(As  they  suppos'd,)  but  her  had  to  her  liking  left. 

XXXVII, 

To  whom  the  Prince  thus  goodly  well  replied ; 
"  Certes,  Sir  Knight,  ye  seemen  much  to  blame 
To  rip  up  wrong  that  battell  once  hath  tried ; 
Wherein  the  honor  both  of  Armes  ye  shame, 
And  eke  the  love  of  Ladies  foule  defame  ; 
To  whom  the  world  this  franchise  ever  yeelded, 
That  of  their  Loves  choise  they  might  freedom 
clame,  [shielded : 

And   in   that  right   should  by  all  Knights  be 

Gainst  which,  me  seemes,  this  war  ye  wrongfully 
have  wielded." 


xxxiix.  5.  — 

stie,]  Ascend.    Todd. 

xxxiii.  8.  — 

fleet;]  Float.    Church, 

xxxnr.  9.  — 

vjeet]  For  wet    Church. 
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"And  yet,"  quoth  she, " a  greater ^vrong  remaines: 
For  I  thereby  my  former  Lore  have  lost ; 
Whom  seekmg  ever  since  witli  endlesse  paines 
Hath  me  much  sorrow  and  much  travell  cost : 
Aye  me,  to  see  that  gentle  Maide  so  tost !" 
But  Scudamom-  then  sighing  deepe  thus  saide ; 
"  Certes  her  losse  ought  me  to  sorrow  most. 
Whose  right  she  is,  wherever  she  be  straide. 

Through  many  perils  wonne,  and  many  fortunes 
waide  : 

XXXTX. 

"  For  from  the  first  that  I  her  love  profest. 
Unto  this  houre,  this  present  lucklesse  howre, 
I  never  ioyed  happiuesse  nor  rest ; 
But  thus  turmoild  from  one  to  other  stowre 
I  wast  my  life,  and  doe  my  dales  devowre 
In  wretched  anguishe  and  incessant  woe. 
Passing  the  measure  of  my  feeble  powre  ; 
That,  Uving  thus  a  wretch  and  loving  so, 

I  neither  can  my  love  ne  yet  my  life  forgo." 

XL. 

Then  good  Sir  ClaribeU  him  thus  bespake  ; 
"  Now  were  it  not.  Sir  Scudamour,  to  you 
DishkefuU  paine  so  sad  a  taske  to  take. 
Mote  we  entreat  you,  sith  this  gentle  crew 
Is  now  so  well  accorded  all  anew. 
That,  as  we  ride  together  on  our  way. 
Ye  will  recount  to  us  in  order  dew 
All  that  adventure  which  ye  did  assay 

For  that  faire  Ladies  love  :  Past  perils  well  apay." 


So  gaji  the  rest  him  Ukewise  to  require  : 
But  Britomart  did  him  importune  hard 
To  take  on  him  that  paine  ;  whose  great  desire 
He  glad  to  satisfie,  himselfe  prepar'd 
To  tell  tlirough  what  misfortune  he  had  far'd 
In  that  atchievement,  as  to  him  befell. 
And  all  those  daungers  unto  them  declar'd  ; 
Which  sith  they  cannot  in  this  Canto  well 

Ck)mprised  be,  I  will  them  in  another  tell. 


CANTO   X. 

Scudamour  doth  his  conquest  tell 

Of  vertuoua  Amoret : 
Great  Venus  Temple  is  describ'd: 

And  Lovers  life  forth  set. 


«  True  he  it  said,  whatever  man  it  sayd, 
That  love  with  gall  and  hony  doth  abound  : 
But  if  the  one  be  with  the  other  wayd. 
For  every  dram  of  hony,  therein  found, 
A  poxmd  of  gall  doth  over  it  redound  : 
That  I  too  true  by  triall  have  approved  ; 
For  since  the  day  that  first  with  deadly  wound 
My  heart  was  launcht,  and  learned  to  have  loved, 

I  never  ioyed  howre,  but  still  with  care  was  moved. 

11. 
"  And  yet  such  grace  is  given  them  from  above, 
That  all  the  cares  and  eviU  wliich  they  meet 


May  nought  at  all  their  setled  mindes  remove, 
But  seeme  gainst  common  sence  to  them  most 
As  besting  in  their  martyi-dome  unmeet,  [sweet; 
So  all  that  ever  yet  I  have  endui-ed 
I  count  as  naught,  and  tread  do\vne  under  feet, 
Since  of  my  Love  at  length  I  rest  assured^ 
That  to  disloyalty  she  will  not  be  allured. 


"  Long  were  to  tell  the  travell  and  long  toile. 
Through  which  this  Shield  of  Love  I  late  have 

wonne. 
And  purchased  this  peerelesse  Beauties  spoile. 
That  harder  may  be  ended,  then  begonne  : 
But  since  ye  so  desu-e,  your  will  be  donne. 
Then  hearke,  ye  gentle  Knights  and  Ladies  free, 
My  hard  mishaps  that  ye  may  learne  to  shonne ; 
For  though  sweet  love  to  conquer  glorious  bee, 

Yet  is  the  paine  thereof  much  greater  then  the  fee. 


"  What  time  the  fame  of  this  renowmed  prise 
Flew  first  abroad,  and  all  mens  eares  possest ; 
I,  having  armes  then  taken,  gan  avise 
To  winne  me  honour  by  some  noble  gest. 
And  purchase  me  some  place  amongst  the  best, 
I  boldly  thought,  (so  young  mens  thoughts  are 

bold,) 
That  this  same  brave  emprize  for  me  did  rest, 
And  that  both  Shield  and  She  whom  I  behold 

Might  be  my  lucky  lot ;  sith  all  by  lot  we  hold. 


"  So  on  that  hard  adventure  forth  I  went, 
And  to  the  place  of  perill  shortly  came  : 
That  was  a  Temple  fau-e  and  auncient. 
Which  of  great  mother  Venus  bare  the  name. 
And  farre  renowmed  through  exceeding  fame  ; 
Much  more  then  that  which  was  in  Paphos  built. 
Or  that  in  Cyprus,  both  long  since  this  same. 
Though  all  the  pillours  of  the  one  were  guUt, 

And  all  the  others  pavement  were  with  yvory  spilt: 


"  And  it  was  seated  in  an  Island  strong. 
Abounding  all  with  deHces  most  rare. 
And  waU'd  by  nature  gainst  invaders  wrong. 
That  none  mote  have  accesse,  nor  inward  fare, 
But  by  one  way  that  passage  did  prepare. 
It  was  a  bridge  ybuilt  in  goodly  wize 
With  curious  corbes  and  pendants  graven  faire, 
And  arched  all  with  porches  did  arize 

On  stately  pillours  fram'd  after  the  Doricke  guize  : 

VTI. 

"  And  for  defence  thereof  on  th'  other  end 
There  reared  was  a  Castle  faire  and  strong, 
That  warded  all  which  in  or  out  did  wend. 
And  flancked  both  the  bridges  sides  along, 
Gauist  all  that  would  it  faine  to  force  or  wrong : 
And  therein  wonned  twenty  vahant  Knights  ; 
All  twenty  tride  in  waiTes  experience  long ; 


I.  1.    True  he  it  said,  &c.]  Not  the  poet,  as  usual,  but 

Sir  Scudamour  here  speaks.  Church. 

[I,  1, is  given  them]  The  poet  means,  is  given  to 

liivers.    Church. 


IV.  8 and  She  whom  I  behold}  My  Amoret,  whom 

I  have  now  in  my  eye.    Upton. 

V.  9. spilt:]    Iiitaril.   Spill  is  a  spii'nter;    Church. 

VI.  2. deuces']  Delights,  dainties,pleasant  fantasici 

(Sic.    Fr.  Mlicis.    Tudd. 

VI.  7 -  corbesl,    Ornaments  in  building.    Fr.  cor 

beau,  a  corbel  in  arcliitecture.    Upton. 
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Whose  office  was  against  all  manner  wights 
By  all  meanes  to  maintaine  that  Castels  ancient 
rights. 


"  Before  that  Castle  was  an  open  plaine, 
And  in  the  midst  thereof  a  pillar  placed  ; 
On  which  this  Shield,  of  many  sought  in  yaine, 
The  shield  of  lote,  whose  guerdon  me  hath 

graced, 
Was  hangd  on  high  with  golden  ribbands  laced ; 
And  in  the  marble  stone  was  written  this, 
With  golden  letters  goodly  well  enchaced  ; 
Messed  the  man  that  well  can  use  this  His  : 

Whose  ever  be  the  Shield,  faire  Amoret  ie  his. 


"  Which  when  I  red,  my  heart  did  inly  eame. 
And  pant  with  hope  of  that  adventures  hap  : 
Ne  stayed  further  uewes  thereof  to  learne, 
But  with  my  speare  upon  the  Shield  did  rap. 
That  all  the  Castle  ringed  with  the  clap. 
Streight  forth  issewd  a  Knight  all  arm'd  to  proofe. 
And  bravely  mounted  to  his  most  mishap  : 
Who,  staying  nought  to  question  from  aloofe, 

Kan  fierce  at  me,  that  fire  glaunst  from  his  horses 
hoofe. 

X. 

"  Whom  boldly  I  encountred  (as  I  could) 
And  by  good  fortune  shortly  him  unseated. 
Eftsoones  outsprung  two  more  of  equall  mould  ; 
But  I  them  both  with  equall  hap  defeated  : 
So  all  the  twenty  I  likewise  entreated. 
And  left  them  groning  there  upon  the  plaine. 
Then,  preacing  to  the  pillour,  I  repeated 
The  read  thereof  for  guerdon  of  my  paine. 

And,  taking  downe  the  Shield,  with  me  did  it  re- 
taine. 


"  So  forth  without  impediment  I  past. 
Till  to  the  bridges  utter  gate  I  came  ; 
The  which  I  found  sure  lockt  and  chained  fast. 
I  knockt,  but  no  man  ans^vred  me  by  name  ; 
I  cald,  but  no  man  answred  to  my  clame  : 
Yet  I  pers^ver'd  still  to  knocke  and  call ; 
Till  at  the  last  I  spide  within  the  same 
Where  one  stood  peeping  through  a  crevis  small. 

To  whom  I  cald  aloud,  halfe  angry  therewithal!. 


"  That  was  to  weet  the  porter  of  the  place. 

Unto  whose  trust  the  charge  thereof  was  lent  : 
His  name  was  Doubt,  that  had  a  double  face, 
Th'  one  forward  looking,  th'  other  backeward 
Therein  resembling  lanus  auncient  [bent, 

Which  hath  in  charge  the  ingate  of  the  yeare : 
And  evermore  his  eyes  about  him  went. 
As  if  some  proved  perill  he  did  feare. 

Or  did  misdoubt  some   ill  whose  cause   did  not 
appeare. 

xnr. 

"  On  th'  one  side  he,  on  th'  other  sate  Delay, 
Behinde  the  gate,  that  none  her  might  espy ; 
Whose  manner  was,  all  passengers  to  stay 
And  entertaine  with  her  occasions  sly  ; 


X.  8.  The  read  thereof]  The  inscription.  Church. 

XI.  5.  clame  :]  Call.    So  in  St.  30.  he  uses  clamed 

foTcalled.  Cnuixa. 


Tlirough  which  some  lost  great  hope  unheedUy, 
Which  never  they  recover  might  againe  ; 
And  others,  quite  excluded  forth,  did  ly 
Long  languishing  there  in  unpittied  paine. 
And  seeking  often  entraunce  afterwards  in  vaine. 


"  Me  whenas  he  had  privily  espide 

Bearing  the  Shield  which  I  had  conquerd  late, 
He  kend  it  streight,  and  to  me  opened  wide  ; 
So  in  I  past,  and  streight  he  closd  the  gate. 
But  being  in.  Delay  in  close  awaite 
Caught  hold  on  me,  and  thought  my  steps  to  stay, 
Feigning  full  many  a  fond  excuse  to  prate. 
And  time  to  steale,  the  tlireasure  of  mans  day, 

Whose  smallest  minute  lost  no  riches  render  may. 


"  But  by  no  meanes  my  way  I  would  forslow 
For  ought  that  ever  she  could  doe  or  say  ; 
But  from  my  lofty  steede  dismounting  low 
Past  forth  on  foote,  beholding  all  the  way 
Tho  goodly  workes,  and  stones  of  rich  assay, 
Cast  into  sundry  shapes  by  wondrous  skill. 
That  Uke  on  earth  no  where  I  recken  may  ; 
And  underneath,  the  river  rolling  stiU 

With  murmure  soft,  that  seem'd  to  serve  the  work- 
mans  will. 

XVf. 

"  Thence  forth  I  passed  to  the  second  gate. 
The  Gate  of  Good  Desert,  whose  goodly  pride 
And  costly  frame  were  long  here  to  relate  : 
The  same  to  all  stoode  alwaies  open  wide  ; 
But  in  the  porch  did  evermore  abide 
An  hideous  Giant,  dreadfuU  to  behold. 
That  stopt  the  entraunce  with  his  spacious  stride, 
And  with  the  terrour  of  his  coimtenance  bold 

Full  many  did  affray,  that  else  faine  enter  would : 


"  His  name  was  Daunger,  dreaded  over  all ; 
Who  day  and  night  did  watch  and  duely  ward 
From  fearefull  cowards  entrance  to  forstall 
And  faint-heart-fooles,  whom  shew  of  perill  hard 
Could  terrifie  from  fortunes  faire  adward  : 
For  oftentimes  faint  hearts,  at  first  espiall 
Of  his  grim  face,  were  from  approaching  scard  : 
Unworthy  they  of  grace,  whom  one  deniall 

Excludes  from  fairest  hope  withouten  further  triall. 

xviir. 

"  Yet  many  doughty  warriours,  often  tride 
In  greater  perils  to  be  stout  and  bold. 
Durst  not  the  sternnesse  of  his  looke  abide  : 
But,  soone  as  they  his  countenance  did  behold. 
Began  to  faint,  and  feele  their  corage  cold. 
Againe,  some  other,  that  in  hard  assaies 
Were  cowards  knowne,  and  Utle  coimt  did  hold, 
Either  through  gifts,  or  guile,  or  such  like  waies, 

Crept  in  by  stouping  low,  or  stealing  of  the  kaies. 

XTX. 

"  But  I,  though  meanest  man  of  many  moe, 
Yet  much  disdaining  unto  him  to  lout. 
Or  creepe  betweene  his  legs,  so  in  to  goe, 
Resolv'd  him  to  assault  with  manhood  stout. 
And  either  beat  him  in  or  drive  him  out. 
Eftsoones,  advauncing  that  enchaunted  Shield, 

XIV.  I. he]  Doubt.  Chi'bch. 
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With  all  my  might  I  gan  to  lay  about :      [wield 
Which  -when  he  saw,  the  glaive  which  he  did 
He  gan  forthwith  t'avale,  and  way  unto  me  yield. 

XX. 

"  So,  as  I  entred,  I  did  baekeward  looke. 

For  feare  of  harme  tliat  might  lie  hidden  there  ; 
And  loe  !  his  hindparts,  whereof  heed  I  tooke, 
Much  more  deformed,  fearfuU,  ngly  were. 
Then  all  his  former  parts  did  earst  appere  : 
For  Hatred,  Murther,  Treason,  and  Despight, 
With  many  moe  lay  in  ambushmeut  there, 
Awayting  to  entrap  the  warelesse  wight 

Which  did  not  them  prevent  with   vigUant  fore- 


"  Thus  having  past  all  perill,  I  was  come 
Within  the  compasse  of  that  Islands  space  ; 
The  which  did  seeme,  nnto  my  simple  doome. 
The  onely  pleasant  and  delightfull  place 
That  ever  tr.^tflen  was  of  footings  trace  : 
For  all  that  Nittui'e  by  her  mother-wit       [base. 
Could  frame  in  earth,  and  forme  of  substance 
Was  there  ;  and  all  that  Nature  did  omit, 

Art,  playing  second  Natures  part,  supplyed  it. 

xxri. 

"  No  tree,  that  is  of  count,  in  greenewood  growes. 
From  lowest  imiiper  to  coder  tall ; 
No  flowre  in  field,  that  daintie  odour  throwes. 
And  deckes  his  branch  with  blossomes  over  all. 
But  there  was  planted,  or  grew  natm-all  : 
Nor  sense  of  man  so  coy  and  curious  nice, 
But  there  mote  find  to  please  itselfe  withall ; 
Nor  hart  could  wish  for  any  queint  device. 

But  there  it  present  was,  and  did  fraile  sense  entice. 


**  In  such  luxurious  plentie  of  all  pleasure. 
It  seem'd  a  second  paradise  I  ghesse. 
So  lavishly  enricht  with  Natures  threasure. 
That  if  the  happie  soules,  which  doe  possesse 
Th'  Elysian  fields  and  live  in  lasting  blesse, 
Should  happen  this  with  living  eye  to  see. 
They  soone  would  loath  their  lesser  happinesse. 
And  wish  to  life  return'd  againe  to  bee. 

That  in  this  ioyous  place  they  mote  have  ioyance 
free. 

XXIV. 

"  Fresh  shadowes,  fit  to  shroud  from  sunny  ray  ; 
Faire  lawnds,  to  take  the  sunne  in  season  dew  ; 
Sweet  springs,  in  which  a  thousand  nymphs  did 

play; 
Soft-rombling  brookes,  that  gentle  slomber  drew ; 
High-reared  mounts,  the  lands  about  to  view  ; 
Low-looking  dales,  disloignd  from  conunon  gaze  ; 
Delightfull  bowres,  to  solace  lovers  trew  ; 
False  labyrhithes,  fond  runners  eyes  to  daze  ; 
All  which  by  Nature  made  did  Nature  selfe  amaze. 


"  And  all  without  were  walkes  and  alleyes  dight 
With  divers  trees  em-ang'd  in  even  rankes  ; 
And  here  and  there  were  pleasant  arbors  pight, 

XIX.  9. t'avale,]  To  lower :  i.  e.  to  drop  his  aword. 

Todd. 

xxiu.  2. I  ghegse,']    That  is,  I  think.    Todd. 

XXIV.  6- disloignd]   Remote.  From  dis  and  eloign^, 

as  Mr.  Upton  observes.    Todd. 


And  shadie  seates,  and  sundry  flowring  bankes, 
To  sit  and  rest  the  walkers  wearie  shankes  : 
And  therein  thousand  payres  of  lovers  walkt, 
Praysing   their   god,   and    yeelding    him   great 

thankes, 
Ne  ever  ought  but  of  their  time  loves  talkt, 
Ne  ever  for  rebuke  or  blame  of  any  balkt. 


"  All  these  together  by  themselves  did  sport 

Their  spotlesse  pleasures  and  sweet  loves  content. 
But,  farre  away  from  these,  another  sort 
Of  lovers  lincked  in  true  harts  consent ; 
Which  loved  not  as  these  for  hke  intent. 
But  on  chaste  vertue  grounded  their  desire, 
Farre  from  all  fraud  or  fayned  blandishment ; 
Which,  in  their  spirits  kindling  zealous  fire, 

Brave  thoughts  and  noble  deedes  did  evermore 
aspire. 

XXVIT. 

"  Such  were  great  Hercules,  and  Hyllus  deare  ; 

Trew  lonathan,  and  David  trustie  tryde  ; 

Stout  Theseus,  and  Pirithous  his  feare ; 

Pylades,  and  Orestes  by  his  syde ; 

Myld  Titus,  and  Gesippus  without  pryde  ; 

Damon,  and  Pythias,  whom  death  could  not  sever; 

All  these,  and  all  that  ever  had  bene  tyde 

lu  bands  of  friendship,  there  did  live  for  ever  ; 
Whose  lives  although  decay'd,  yet  loves  decayed 


"  Which  whenas  I,  that  never  tasted  blis 
Nor  happy  howre,  beheld  mth  gazefuU  eye, 
I  thought  there  was  none  other  heaven  then  this ; 
And  gan  their  endlesse  happinesse  envye. 
That  being  free  from  feare  and  gealosye 
Might  frankely  there  their  loves  desire  possesse  ; 
Whilest  1,  through  pains  and  perlous  ieopardie. 
Was  forst  to  seeke  my  lifes  deare  patronesse : 

Much  dearer  be  the  things  which  come  through 
hai'd  distresse. 


"  Yet  all  those  sights,  and  all  that  else  I  saw. 
Might  not  my  steps  withhold  but  that  forthright 
Unto  that  purposd  place  I  did  me  draw. 
Whereas  my  Love  was  lodged  day  and  night, 
The  Temple  of  great  Venus,  that  is  hight 
The  queene  of  Beautie,  and  of  Love  the  mother. 
There  worshipped  of  every  living  wight ; 
Whose  goodly  workmanship  farre  past  all  otlier 

That  ever  were  on  earth,  all  were  they  set  together. 


"  Not  that  same  famous  temple  of  Diine, 
Whose  hight  all  Ephesus  did  oversee. 
And  which  all  Asia  sought  with  vowes  prophane. 
One  of  the  Worlds  Seven  Wonders  sayd  to  bee. 
Might  match  with  this  by  many  a  degree  : 
Nor  that,  which  that  Wise  King  of  lurie  framed 
With  endlesse  cost  to  be  th'  Almighties  See  ; 
Nor  all,  that  else  through  all  the  world  is  named 

To  all  the  heathen  gods,  might  hke  to  this  be 
clamed. 


xxT.  9. o/anp  ballet.]  Nor  ever  were  aisappointed 

by  any  on  account  of  rebuke  or  blame.   Upton. 

xxvn.  3. feare  ;]    Companion.   Todd. 

XXX.  7 See  ;]  Seat,  habitation.    We  still  use  it 

when  we  say,  A  bishop's  see.    Upton. 
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"  I,  much  admyring  that  so  goodly  frame, 
Unto  the  porch  a^procht,  which  open  stood ; 
But  tlierein  sate  an  amiable  Dame, 
That  seem'd  to  be  of  very  sober  mood. 
And  in  her  semblant  shew'd  great  womanhood : 
Strange  was  her  tyre  ;  for  on  her  head  a  crowne 
She  wore,  much  hke  unto  a  Dauisk  hood,  [gowne 
Poudred  with  pearle   and  stone ;    and  aJI  her 

Enwoven  was  with  gold,  that  raught  full  low  adowne. 

XXXII. 

"  On  either  side  of  her  two  youug  men  stood. 
Both  strongly  arm'd,  as  fearing  one  another ; 
Yet  were  they  bretliren  both  of  halfe  the  blood. 
Begotten  by  two  fathers  of  one  mother, 
Though  of  contr^rie  natures  each  to  other : 
The  one  of  them  hight  Love,  the  other  Hate  ; 
Hate  was  the  elder.  Love  the  younger  brother  ; 
Yet  was  the  yomiger  stronger  in  his  state 

Then  th'  elder,  and  bim  m^ystred  still  in  aU  debate. 

XXXIII. 

•'  Nathlesse  that  Dame  so  well  them  tempred  both, 
That  she  them  forced  hand  to  ioyne  in  hand, 
Albe  that  Hatred  was  thereto  full  loth. 
And  turu'd  his  face  away,  as  he  did  stand, 
Unwilling  to  behold  that  lovely  band  : 
Yet  she  was  of  such  grace  and  vertuous  might, 
That  her  commaundment  he  could  not  withstand. 
But  bit  his  hp  for  felouous  despight. 

And  gnasht  his  yron  taskes  at  that  displeasing  sight. 

XXXIV. 

"  Concord  she  cleeped  was  in  common  reed. 
Mother  of  blessed  Peace  and  Friendship  trew  ; 
They  both  her  twins,  both  borne  of  heavenly  seed. 
And  she  herselfe  likewise  divinely  grew  ; 
The  which  right  well  her  workes  divine  did  shew : 
For  strength  and  wealth  and  happinesse  she  lends, 
And  strife  and  warre  and  anger  does  subdew ; 
Of  httle  much,  of  foes  she  maketh  frends. 

And  to  afflicted  minds  sweet  rest  and  quiet  sends. 


"  By  her  the  heaven  is  in  his  course  contained. 
And  all  the  world  m  state  unmoved  stands, 
As  their  Almightie  Maker  first  ordained. 
And  bound  them  with  inviolable  bands ; 
Else  would  the  waters  overflow  the  lands, 
And  fire  devoure  the  ayre,  and  hell  them  quight ; 
But  that  she  holds  them  with  her  blessed  hands. 
She  is  tlie  nourse  of  pleasure  and  dehght. 

And  unto  Venus  grace  the  gate  doth  open  right. 


"  By  her  I  entring  half  dismayed  was  ; 
But  she  in  gentle  wise  me  entertayned. 
And  twixt  herselfe  and  Love  did  let  me  pas ; 
But  Hatred  would  my  entrance  have  restrayned, 
And  with  his  club  me  threatned  to  have  brayned, 
Had  not  the  Ladie  with  her  powrefull  speaeh 


XXXI.  7. a  Danisk  hood,']   A  Danish  hood.   Todd. 

XXXV.  6.  —  and  hell  them   quight ;}  I  suppose  he 

means,  "  Elbe  the  waters  would  overflow  the  lands,  and 
fire  devour  the  air,  and  hell  would  entirely  devour  both 
water  and  lands  :"  But  this  is  a  most  confused  con^ 
Btruction:  Unless  hell,  hele,  [Anglo-Sax.]  is  to  cover. 
T.  Warton. 

XXXVI.  5. brayned,]  To  have  dashed  out  the  brains. 

Todd. 


Him  from  his  wicked  will  uneath  refrayned  ; 
And  th'  other  eke  his  malice  did  empeach 
Till  I  was  throughly  past  the  perill  of  his  reach. 

XXXVII. 

"  Into  the  inmost  temple  thus  I  came. 

Which  fuming  all  with  frankensence  I  foimd 
And  odours  rising  from  the  altars  flame. 
Upon  an  hundred  marble  pillors  round 
The  roof  up  high  was  reared  from  the  ground, 
AU  deckt  with  crownes,  and  chaynes,  audgirlauds 

gay, 

And  thousand  pretious  gifts  worth  many  a  pound, 
The  which  sad  Lovers  for  their  vowes  did  pay ; 
And  all  the  ground  was  strow'd  with  flowres  aa 
fresh  as  May. 

xxxvni. 

"  An  hundred  altars  round  about  were  set. 
All  flaming  with  their  sacrifices  fire. 
That  with  the  steme  thereof  the  Temple  swet. 
Which  rould  in  clouds  to  heaven  did  aspire. 
And  in  them  bore  true  Lovers  vowes  entu'e : 
And  eke  an  hundred  brasen  caudrons  bright. 
To  bath  in  ioy  and  amorous  desire. 
Every  of  which  was  to  a  Damzell  hight ; 

For  all  the  Priests  were  Damzels  in  soft  Imnendight. 


"  Right  in  the  midst  the  goddesse  selfe  did  stand 
Upon  an  altar  of  some  costly  masse. 
Whose  substance  was  uneatibi  to  understand  : 
For  neither  pretious  stone,  nor  durefuU  brasse, 
Nor  shining  gold,  nor  mouldring  clay  it  was  ; 
But  much  more  rare  and  pretious  to  esteeme, 
Pure  in  asp&t,  and  Hke  to  christall  glasse  ; 
Yet  glasse  was  not,  if  one  did  rightly  deeme  ; 

But,  being  faire  and  brickie,  likest  glasse  did  seeme. 


"  But  it  in  shape  and  beautie  did  excell 
All  other  idoles  which  the  heath'en  adore, 
Farre  passing  that,  which  by  surpassing  skill 
Phidias  did  make  in  Paphos  isle  of  yore,    [lore, 
With  which  that  wretched  Greeke,  that  life  for- 
Did  fall  in  love  :  yet  this  much  fairer  shined, 
But  covered  with  a  slender  veile  afore ; 
And  both  her  feete  and  legs  together  twyned 

Were  with  a  snake,  whose  head  and  tail  were  fast 
combyned. 

XLI. 

"  The  cause  why  she  was  covered  with  a  vele 
Was  hard  to  know,  for  that  her  priests  the  same 
From  peoples  knowledge  labour'd  to  concele  : 
But  sooth  it  was  not  sure  for  womanish  shame. 
Nor  any  blemish,  which  the  worke  mote  blame  ; 
But  for  (they  say)  she  hath  both  kinds  in  one. 
Both  male  and  female,  both  under  one  name  : 
She  syre  and  mother  is  herselfe  alone. 

Begets  and  eke  conceives,  ne  needeth  other  none. 


And  all  about  her  necke  and  shoulders  flew 
A  flocke  of  Htle  Loves,  and  Sports,  and  loyes. 
With  nimble  wings  of  gold  and  purple  hew  ; 
Whose   shapes  seem'd   not  like  to  terrestaiall 


XXXVI.  8.    .^Kd  tt'offier]  That  is.  Love.    Church. 
xxxviii.  8-  hight;!  CommitUd.  Todd. 
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But  like  to  angels  playing  heavenly  toyes ; 
The  whilest  their  eldest  brother  was  away, 
Cupid  their  eldest  brother  :  He  enioyes 
The  wide  kiugdome  of  Lore  with  lordly  sway, 
And  to  his  law  compels  all  creatui-es  to  obay. 

xLni. 

"  And  all  about  her  altai-  scattered  lay 

Great  sorts  of  Lovers  piteously  complayning. 
Some  of  tlieir  losse,  some  of  their  loves  delay, 
Some  of  their  pride,  some  paragons  disdaymng. 
Some  fearing  fra\jd,  some  fraudulently  fajiiing, 
As  every  one  had  cause  of  good  or  ill.  [strayniug, 
Amongst  the  rest  some  one,  through  Love's  con- 
Tormented  sore,  could  not  conteine  it  stUI, 

But  thus  brake  forth,  that  all  the  Temple  it  did 
fill; 

"  '  Great  Venus  !  queene  of  Beautie  and  of  Grace, 
'  The  ioy  of  gods  and  men,  that  under  side 
'Doest  fayrest  shine,  and  most  adome  thy  place ; 
'  That  with  thy  smyhng  looke  doest  pacifie 
'  The  raging  seas,  and  makst  the  stormes  to  flie ; 
'  Thee,  goddesse,  thee  the  winds,  the  clouds  doe 

feare ; 
'  And,  when  thou  spredst  thy  mantle  forth  on  hie, 
'  The  waters  play,  and  pleasant  lands  appeare, 

*  And  heavens  laugh,  and  al  the  world  shews  ioy- 
ous  cheare  : 

XLV. 

"  '  Then  doth  the  daedale  earth  throw  forth  to  thee 
'  Out  of  her  fruitful!  lap  aboundant  flowres  ; 
'  And  then  all  hving  wights,  soone  as  they  see 
'  The  Spring  breake  forSi  out  of  his  lusty  bowres, 
■  They  all  doe  leame  to  play  the  paramours : 
'  Fii'st  doe  the  merry  birds,  thy  prety  pages, 
'  Privily  pricked  with  thy  lustfull  powres, 
'  Chirpe  loud  to  thee  out  of  their  leavy  cages, 

'  And  thee  their  mother  call  to  coole  their  kindly 


"  '  Then  doe  the  salvage  beasts  begin  to  play 
'  Their  pleasant  friskes,  and  loath  their  wonted 

food  : 
'  The  lyons  rore  ;  the  tygers  loudly  bray ; 
'  The  raging  buls  rebellow  through  the  wood, 
'  And  breaking  forth  dare  tempt  the  deepest  flood 
'  To  come  where  thou  doest  draw  them  with  desire : 
'  So  all  things  else,  that  nourish  vitall  blood, 
'  Soone  as  with  fury  thou  doest  them  inspire, 

*  In  generation  seeke  to  quench  their  inward  fire. 

XLVII. 

"  '  So  all  the  world  by  thee  at  first  was  made, 
'  And  dayly  yet  thou  doest  the  same  repayre : 
'  Ne  ought  on  earth  that  merry  is  and  glad, 
Ne  ought  on  earth  that  lovely  is  and  fayre, 
'  But  thou  the  same  for  pleasure  didst  prepayre : 
'  Thou  art  the  root  of  all  that  ioyous  is : 
'  Great  god  of  men  and  women,  queene  of  th'  ayre, 
'  Mother  of  laughter,  and  wel-spring  of  blisse, 

'  0  graunt  that  of  my  Love  at  last  I  may  not  misse ! ' 

XLTTTI. 

"  So  did  he  say :  but  I  with  murmure  soft. 

That  none  might  heare  the  sorrow  of  my  hart. 


xLiii.  4.  . some  parafjons  disdayning,']     That  is, 

Snme  complainiDg  of  ihQ  disdain  oiihait  paragons,  th^ir 
equals.    Church. 


Yet  inly  groning  deepe  and  sighing  oft. 
Besought  her  to  graunt  ease  mito  my  smart. 
And  to  my  wound  her  gratious  help  impart. 
Whilest  thus  I  spake,  behold  !  with  liappy  eye 
I  spyde  where  at  the  Idoles  feet  a])art 
A  bevie  of  fayre  Damzels  close  did  lye, 
Waytingwhenas  the  antheme  should  be  sung  onhye 


"  The  first  of  them  did  seeme  of  ryper  yeares 
And  graver  countenance  than  all  the  rest ; 
Yet  all  the  rest  were  eke  her  equaU  peares. 
Yet  imto  her  obayed  all  the  best : 
Her  name  was  Womanhood ;  that  she  exprest 
By  her  sad  semblant  and  demeanure  wyse : 
For  stedfast  still  her  eyes  did  fixed  rest, 
Ne  rov'd  at  randon,  after  gazers  guyse. 

Whose  luring  baytes  oftimes  doe  heedlesse  harts 
entyse. 

X.. 

"  And  next  to  her  sate  goodly  Shamefastnesse, 
Ne  ever  durst  her  eyes  from  ground  upreare, 
Ne  ever  once  did  looke  up  from  her  desse, 
As  if  some  blame  of  evill  she  did  feare, 
That  in  her  cheekes  made  roses  oft  appeare  : 
And  her  against  sweet  Cherefulnesse  was  placed, 
Whose  eyes,  hke  twinkling  stars  in  evening  cleare. 
Were  deckt  with  smyles  that  all  sad  humors 
chaced. 

And  darted  forth  dehghts  the  which  her  goodly 


"  And  next  to  her  sate  sober  Modestie, 
Holding  her  hand  upon  her  gentle  hart ; 
And  her  against  sate  comely  Curtesie, 
That  unto  every  person  knew  her  pai-t ; 
And  her  before  was  seated  overthwart 
Soft  Silence,  and  submisse  Obedience, 
Both  linckt  together  never  to  dispart ; 
Both  gifts  of  God  not  gotten  but  from  thence ; 

Both  girlonds  of  his  Saints  against  their  foes  offence 

LII. 

"  Thus  sate  they  all  around  in  seemely  rate : 
And  in  the  midst  of  them  a  goodly  Mayd 
(Even  in  the  lap  of  Womanhood)  there  sate. 
The  which  was  all  in  lilly  white  arayd. 
With  silver  streames  amongst  the  hnnen  stray 'd; 
Like  to  the  Mome,  when  first  her  shyning  face 
Hath  to  the  gloomy  world  itself  bewray'd  : 
That  same  was  fayrest  Amoret  in  place, 

Shyning  with  beauties  light  and  heavenly  vertues 
grace. 

Liir. 

"  Whome  soone  as  I  beheld,  my  hart  gan  throb 
And  wade  in  doubt  what  best  were  to  be  donne : 
For  sacrilege  me  seem'd  the  church  to  rob ; 
And  folly  seem'd  to  leave  the  thing  undonne, 
Which  with  so  strong  attempt  I  had  begonne. 
Tho,  shaking  off  all  doubt  and  shamefast  feare. 
Which  Ladies  love  I  heard  had  never  wonne 
Mongst  men  of  worth,  I  to  her  stepped  neare. 

And  by  the  Ully  hand  her  labour'd  up  to  reare. 


xtlx.  6.    By  her  sad  semblant]  Brave  countenance.  See 
St.  31.    Church. 

Li.  9. girlonds]  Bo  all  the  editions.    Qusere,  gar- 

<iians,  as  Spenser  would  have  spelt  it.    Church. 

j       LiL  I . in  seemely  rate :]  Itate  here  signifies  Manner 

^  Lat.  ratio.    Church. 
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'  Thereat  that  formost  Matrone  me  did  hlame, 
And  sharpe  rebuke  for  being  over-bold ; 
Saying  it  was  to  Knight  unseemely  shame. 
Upon  a  r&luse  Virgin  to  lay  hold, 
That  unto  Venus  services  was  sold. 
To  whom  I  thus  ;  Nay,  but  it  fitteth  best 
For  Cupids  man  with  Venus  mayd  to  hold  ; 
For  ill  yom'  goddesse  services  are  drest 

By  Virgins,  and  her  sacrifices  let  to  rest. 


"  With  that  my  Shield  I  forth  to  her  did  show. 
Which  all  that  while  I  closely  had  conceld  ; 
On  which  when  Cupid  with  his  Idlling  bow 
And  cruell  shafts  emblazond  she  beheld, 
At  sight  thereof  she  was  with  terror  queld, 
And  said  no  more  :  but  I,  which  all  that  while 
The  pledge  of  faith  her  hand  engaged  held, 
(Like  warie  hynd  within  the  weedie  soyle,) 

For  no  intreatie  would  forgoe  so  glorious  spoyle. 

LVI, 

f  And  evermore  upon  the  goddesse  face 
Mine  eye  was  fixt,  for  feare  of  her  offence  : 
Whom  when  I  saw  with  amiable  grace 
To  laugh  on  me,  and  favour  my  pretence, 
I  was  emboldned  with  more  confidence  ; 
And,  nought  for  nicenesse  nor  for  envy  sparing. 
In  presence  of  them  all  forth  led  her  thence, 
AU  looking  on,  and  hke  astonisht  staruig, 

Yet  to  lay  hand  on  her  not  one  of  all  them  daring. 


«  She  often  prayd,  and  often  me  besought, 
Sometime  with  tender  teares  to  let  her  goe, 
Sometime  with  witching  smyles  :    but   yet,  for 
That  ever  she  to  me  could  say  or  doe,     [nought 
Could  she  her  wished  freedome  fro  me  wooe  ; 
But  forth  I  led  her  through  the  Temple  gate. 
By  which  I  hardly  past  with  much  adoe  : 
But  that  same  Ladie,  which  me  friended  late 

In  entrance,  did  me  also  friend  in  my  retrate. 


"  No  lesse  did  Damiger  threaten  me  with  dread, 
Whenas  he  saw  me,  maugre  all  his  powre, 
That  glorious  spoyle  of  Beautie  with  me  lead. 
Then  Cerberus,  when  Orpheus  did  recoure 
His  Leman  from  the  Stygian  princes  boure. 
But  evermore  my  Shield  did  me  defend 
Against  the  storme  of  every  dreadfuU  stoure  : 
Thus  safely  with  my  Love  I  thence  did  wend." 

So  ended  he  his  Tale  ;  where  I  this  Canto  end. 


CANTO  XL 

Marinells  former  wound  is  beald; 

He  comes  to  Proteus  hall. 
Where  Thames  doth  theMedway  wedd, 

And  feasts  the  sea-gods  all. 


BcT  ah  !  for  pittie  that  I  have  thus  long 
Left  a  fayre  Ladie  languishmg  m  payne  ! 

j,,T.  1.   that  formost   Matrone]     Womanhood. 

Lv.  6.    Atsight  thereof  shewas  with  terror  queld,-}  That 
iBWith  religious  awe.    Uptom. 
ivn.  8.  But  that  same  Ladie,]  That  is,  Concord.  Chubch. 


Now  well  away  !  that  I  liavedoen  such  wrong, 
To  let  faire  Florimell  in  bands  remayne, 
In  bands  of  love,  and  in  sad  thraldomes  chayne  ; 
From  which  unlesse  some  heavenly  powre  her 
By  miracle,  not  yet  appearing  playne,  [free 

She  longer  yet  is  hke  captiv'd  to  bee  ; 
That  even  to  thinke  thereof  it  inly  pitties  mee. 


Here  neede  you  to  remember,  how  erewhile 
Unlovely  Proteus,  missing  to  his  mind 
That  Virgins  love  to  win  by  wit  or  wile, 
Her  threw  into  a  dongeon  deepe  and  blind, 
And  there  in  chaynes  her  cruelly  did  bind, 
In  hope  thereby  her  to  his  bent  to  draw : 
For,  whenas  neither  gifts  nor  graces  kind 
Her  constant  mind  could  move  at  all  he  saw. 

He  thought  her  to  compell  by  crueltie  and  awe. 


Deepe  in  the  bottome  of  an  huge  great  rocke 
The  dongeon  was,  in  which  her  bound  he  left, 
That  neither  yron  barres,  nor  brasen  looke, 
Did  neede  to  gard  from  force  or  secret  theft 
Of  an  her  lovers  which  would  her  have  reft : 
For  wall'd  it  was  with  waves,  which  rag'd  and 

ror'd 
As  they  the  eliffe  in  peeces  would  have  cleft  ; 
Besides,  ten  thousand  monsters  foule  abhor'd 

Did  waite  about  it,  gaping  griesly,  all  begor'd. 


And  in  the  midst  thereof  did  Horror  dwell, 
And  Darkenesse  dredd  that  never  viewed  day, 
Lilce  to  the  balefuU  house  of  lowest  hell. 
In  which  old  Styx  her  aged  bones  alway 
(Old  Styx  the  grandame  of  the  gods)  doth  lay. 
There  did  this  lucklesse  Mayd  seven  months 
Ne  ever  evening  saw,  ne  mornings  ray,    [abide, 
Ne  ever  from  the  day  the  night  descride. 

But  thought  it  aU.  one  night,  that  did  no  houres 
divide. 


And  aU  this  was  for  love  of  Marinell, 

Who  her  despysed  (ah !  who  would  her  despyse!) 
And  wemens  iove  did  from  his  hart  expell. 
And  all  those  ioyes  that  weake  mankind  entyse. 
Nathlesse  his  pride  full  dearely  he  did  pryse  ; 
For  of  a  womans  hand  it  was  ywroke, 
That  of  the  wound  he  yet  in  languor  lyes, 
Ne  can  be  cured  of  that  cruell  stroke 

Which  Brltomart  liim  gave,  when  he  did  her  pro- 
voke. 


Yet  farre  and  neare  the  Nymph  his  mother  sought, 
And  many  salves  did  to  his  sore  apphej 
And  many  herbes  did  use  :    But  whenas  nought 
She  saw  could  ease  his  rankhng  maladie  ; 
At  last  to  Tryphon  she  for  helpe  did  hie, 
(This  Tryphon  is  the  sea^gods  surgeon  hight,) 
Whom  she  besought  to  find  some  remedie  : 
And  for  his  paines  a  whistle  him  behight, 

That  of  a  fishes  shell  was  wrought  with  rare  delight. 


tir.  9. hegor'd.]  Smear'd  with  gore.  CHuncH. 

v.  5 full  dearely  he  did  pryse ;]  He  paid  dearly 

for,  he  payd  the  price  of.  Pryse  instead  of  price,  for  the 
rhyme's  sake.  Chobch. 

vr,  8. behight,"!  Promised.  Todd. 
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So  well  that  leach  did  hearke  to  her  request, 
Aud  did  so  well  employ  his  carefull  paiiie. 
That  in  short  space  his  hurts  he  had  redrest, 
And  him  restor'd  to  healthfuU  state  againe : 
In  wliich  he  long  time  after  did  remaine 
There  with  the  Nymph  his  mother,  like  her  thrall ; 
Who  sore  against  his  will  did  him  retaine. 
For  feare  of  perill  which  to  him  mote  fall 

Through  his  too  ventrous  prowesse  proved  over  all. 

vm. 

It  fortun'd  then,  a  solemne  Feast  was  there 
To  all  the  sea^gods  and  their  fruitfull  seede, 
In  honoiir  of  the  Spousalls  which  then  were 
Betwixt  the  Medway  and  the  Thames  agreed. 
Long  had  the  Thames  (as  we  in  records  reed) 
Before  that  day  her  wooed  to  his  hed  ; 
But  the  proud  Nymph  would  for  no  worldly  meed, 
Nor  no  eutreatie,  to  his  love  be  led  ; 

Till  now  at  last  relenting  she  to  him  was  wed. 

IX. 

So  both  agreed  that  this  their  Bridale  Feast 
Should  for  the  gods  in  Proteus  house  be  made  ; 
To  which  they  all  repayr'd,  both  most  and  least. 
As  well  wliich  in  the  mightie  ocean  trade. 
As  that  in  rivers  swim,  or  brookes  doe  wade  : 
An  which,  not  if  an  hundred  tongues  to  tell, 
And  hmidred  mouthes,  and  voice  of  brasse  I  had. 
And  endlesse  memorie  that  mote  excell. 

In  order  as  they  came  could  I  recount  them  well. 

X. 

Helpe  therefore,  0  thou  sacred  Impe  of  love. 
The  nourslmg  of  dame  Memorie  his  Deare, 
To  whom  those  rolles,  layd  up  in  heaven  above, 
And  records  of  aiitiquitie  appeare. 
To  which  no  wit  of  man  may  comen  neare  ; 
Helpe  me  to  tell  the  names  of  all  those  Floods 
And  all  those  Nymphes,  which  then  assembled 
To  that  great  Banquet  of  the  watry  gods,    [were 

And  all  their  sundry  kinds,  and  all  their  hid  abodes. 

X). 

First  came  great  Neptune,  with  his  three-forktmace. 
That  rules  the  seas  and  makes  them  rise  or  fall ; 
His  dewy  lockes  did  drop  with  brine  apace 
Under  his  diademe  imperiaU  : 
And  by  his  side  his  Queene  with  coronall, 
Faire  Amphitrite,  most  divinely  faire. 
Whose  yvorie  shoulders  weren  covered  all. 
As  with  a  robe,  with  her  owne  silver  haire, 

And  deckt  with  pearles  which  th'  Indian  seas  for 
her  prepaire. 

xrr. 

These  marched  farre  afore  the  other  crew  : 
And  all  the  way  before  them,  as  they  went, 
Triton  his  tronjpet  shrill  before  them  blew. 
For  goodly  triumph  and  great  ioUyment, 
That  made  the  rockes  to  roare  as  they  were  rent. 
And  after  <them  the  royall  issue  came. 
Which  of  them  spnmg  by  lineall  descent : 
First  the  sea-gods,  which  to  themselves  doe  clame 

The  powre  to  rule  the  billowes,  and  the  waves  to  tame ; 

xni. 
rhorcys,  the  father  of  that  fatall  brood. 

By  whom  those  old  heroes  wonne  such  fame  ; 

IX,  3 both  most  and  least,]  That  is,  from  the  great- 
est to  the  least    Church. 


And  Glaucus,  that  wise  southsayes  understood  ; 
And  ti'agicke  Inoes  Sonne,  tlie  which  became 
A  god  of  seas  through  his  mad  mothers  blame. 
Now  bight  Palemon,  and  is  saylers  Irend  ; 
Great  Brontes  ;  and  Astraeus,  that  did  shame 
Himselfe  with  incest  of  his  kin  unkend  ; 
And  huge  Orion,  that  doth  tempests  stiU  portend  ; 

XIV, 

The  rich  Cteatus  ;  and  Eurytus  long, 

Neleus  and  Pelias,  lovely  brethren  both  ; 
Mightie  Chrysaor  ;  and  Caicus  strong  ; 
Eurypulus,  that  calmes  the  waters  wroth  ; 
And  faire  Eui>hoemus,  that  upon  them  go'th. 
As  on  the  ground,  without  dismay  or  dread  ; 
Fierce  Eryx  ;  and  Alebius,  that  know'th 
The  waters  depth,  and  doth  their  bottome  tread; 

And  sad  Asopus,  comely  with  his  hoarie  head. 

XV. 

There  also  some  most  famous  Founders  were 
Of  puissant  nations,  which  the  world  possest, 
Yet  aonnes  of  Neptune,  now  assembled  here : 
Ancient  Ogyges,  even  th'  auncientest  ; 
And  Inachus  renowmd  above  the  rest ; 
Phoenix  ;  and  Aon  ;  and  Pelasgus  old  ; 
Great  Belus  ;  Phoeax  ;  and  Agenor  best ; 
And  mightie  Albion,  father  of  the  bold 

And  warlike  people  which  the  Britaine  Islands  hold: 

XVI. 

For  Albion  the  sonne  of  Neptune  was  ; 

Who,  for  the  proofe  of  his  great  puissance, 
Out  of  his  Albion  did  on  dry-foot  pas 
Into  old  Gall,  that  now  is  cleeped  France, 
To  fight  with  Hercules,  that  did  advance 
To  vanquish  all  the  world  with  matchlesse  might ; 
And  there  his  mortall  part  by  great  mischance 
Was  slaine  ;  but  that  which  is  th'  immortal! 
spright 

Lives  stili,  and  to  this  Feast  with  Neptunes  seed 
was  digbt. 

xvri. 

But  what  do  I  their  names  seeke  to  reherse, 
Which  all  the  woi-ld  have  with  their  issue  fild  ? 
How  can  they  all  in  this  so  narrow  verse 
Contayned  be,  and  in  small  compasse  hild  S 
Let  them  record  them  that  are  better  skild. 
And  know  the  nioniments  of  passed  age  : 
Onely  what  needeth  shall  be  here  fulfild, 
T'  expresse  some  part  of  that  great  equipage 

Which  from  great  Neptune  do  derive  their  parent- 
age. 

XVIII. 

Next  came  the  aged  Ocean  and  his  Dame 
Old  Tethys,  th'  oldest  two  of  all  the  rest  ; 
For  aU  the  rest  of  those  two  parents  came. 
Which  afterward  both  sea  and  land  possest ; 
Of  all  which  Nereus,  th'  eldest  and  the  best,^ 
Did  first  proceed ;  then  which  none  more  upright, 
Ne  more  sincere  in  word  and  deed  profest  ; 
Most  voide  of  guile,  mostfree  from  fowle  despight, 

Doing  himselfe  and  teaching  othel-s  to  do'e  right : 

XIX. 

Thereto  he  was  expert  in  prophecies, 
And  could  the  ledden  of  the  gods  unfold  ; 

XVI.  3.  Out  of  Ms  Anion  did  on  dr!/-/oot  pas'}  Britain 
was  said  originally  to  have  been  jiiincd  to  Gaul.     Upton. 

XIX.  2 the  ledden  of  Uiegods-i    The  languac^e  oj 

diaUct.    Upton. 
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Thi'ough  which,  when  Paris  brought  his  famous 

prise, 
The  faire  Tindarid  Lasse,  he  him  foretold 
That  her  all  Greece  with  many  a  champion  bold 
Should  fetch  againe,  and  finally  destroy 
Proud  Priams  towne:  So  wise  is  Nereus  old. 
And  so  well  skild  ;  nathlesse  he  takes  great  ioy 
ft-times  amongst  the  wanton  nymphs  to  sport  and 
toy. 

XX. 

And  after  him  the  famous  Rirers  came, 
Which  doe  the  earth  enrich  and  beautifie  : 
The  fertile  Nile,  which  creatures  new  doth  frame ; 
Long  Khodanus,  whose  sourse  springs  from  the 

skie  ; 
Faire  Ister,  flowing  from  the  mountaines  hie  ; 
Divine  Scamander,  purpled  yet  with  blood 
Of  Greeks  and  Troians,  which  therein  did  die  ; 
Pactolus  glistring  with  his  golden  flood  ; 

And  Tygris  fierce,  whose  streames  of  none  may  be 
withstood  ; 

XXI. 

Great  Ganges  ;  and  immortall  Euphrates  ; 

Deepe  Indus  ;  and  Mseander  intricate  ; 

Slow  Peneus  ;  and  tempestuous  Phasides  ; 

Swift  Rhone ;  and  Alpheus  still  immaculate  ; 

Ooraxes,  feared  for  great  Cyrus  fate  ; 

Tybris,  renowmed  for  the  Romaines  fame ; 

Rich  Oranochy,  though  but  knowen  late ; 

And  that  huge  River,  which  doth  beare  his  name 
Of  warlike  Amazons  which  doe  possesse  the  same. 

xxir. 
Ioy  on  those  warlike  Women,  which  so  long 

Can  from  all  Men  so  rich  a  kingdorae  hold ! 

And  shame  on  you,  0  Men,  which  boast  your 
strong  [bold, 

And  valiant  hearts,  in  thoughts  lease  hard  and 

Yet  quaile  in  conquest  of  that  Land  of  Gold ! 

But  this  to  you,  0  Britons,  most  pertaines. 

To  whom  the  right  hereof  itselfe  hath  sold ; 

The  which,  for  sparing  litle  cost  or  paines. 
Loose  so  immortall  glory,  and  so  endlesse  gaines. 


'Chen  was  there  heard  a  most  celestiaU  sound 
Of  dainty  musicke,  which  did  next  ensew 
Before  the  Spouse  ;  that  was  Arion  erownd  ; 
Who,  playing  on  his  harpe,  unto  him  drew 
The  eares  and  hearts  of  all  that  goodly  crew ; 
That  even  yet  the  dolphin,  which  him  bore 
Through  the  yEgean  seas  from  pirates  vew, 
Stood  stiU  by  him  astonisht  at  his  lore. 

And  all  the  raging  seas  for  ioy  forgot  to  rore. 


So  went  he  playing  on  the  watery  plaine : 

Soone  after  whom  the  lovely  Bridegroome  came. 
The  noble  Thames,  with  all  his  goodly  traine. 
But  him  before  there  went,  as  best  became, 
His  auncient  parents,  namely  th'auncient  Thame; 
But  much  more  aged  was  his  wife  then  he. 
The  Ouze,  whom  men  doe  Isis  rightly  name  ; 
Full  weake  and  crooked  creature  seemed  shee. 

And  almost  blind  through  eld,  that  scarce  her  way 
could  see. 

XXV. 

Therefore  on  either  side  she  was  sustained    [hight 
Of  two  smal  grooms,  which  by  their  names  were 


The  Churne  and  Charwell,  two  small  streames, 

which  pained 
Themselves  her  footing  to  direct  aright. 
Which  fayled  oft  through  faint  and  feeble  plight  • 
But  Thame  was  stronger,  and  of  better  stay ; 
Yet  seem'd  full  aged  by  his  outward  sight. 
With  head  all  hoary,  and  his  beard  all  gray, 
Deawed  with  silver  drops  that  trickled  downe  alway : 


And  eke  he  somewhat  seem'd  to  stoupe  afore 
With  bowed  backe,  by  reason  of  the  lode 
And  auncient  heavy  burden  which  he  bore 
Of  that  faire  City,  wherein  make  abode 
So  many  learned  impes,  that  shoote  abrode, 
And  with  their  braunches  spred  all  Britany, 
No  lesse  then  do  her  elder  Sisters  broode. 
Ioy  to  you  Both,  ye  double  Noursery 

Of  Arts  !   but,  Oxford,  thine  doth  Thame  most 
glorify. 

XXVII. 

But  he  their  Sonne,  full  fresh  and  lolly  was. 
All  decked  in  a  robe  of  watchet  hew. 
On  which  the  waves,  glittering  Uke  ehristall  glas, 
So  cunningly  enwoven  were,  that  few 
Could  weenen  whether  they  were  false  or  trew : 
And  on  his  head  hke  to  a  coronet 
He  wore,  that  seemed  strange  to  common  vew, 
In  which  were  many  towres  and  castels  set. 

That  it  encompast  round  as  with  a  golden  fret. 

xxvni. 

Like  as  the  Mother  of  the  gods,  they  say, 
In  her  great  iron  charet  wonts  to  ride. 
When  to  loves  pallace  she  doth  take  her  way. 
Old  Cybele,  arayd  with  pompous  pride. 
Wearing  a  diademe  embattild  wide 
With  hundred  turrets,  like  a  turribant. 
With  such  an  one  was  Thamis  beautifide ; 
That  was  to  weet  the  famous  Troynovant, 

In  which  her  kingdomes  throne  is  chiefly  resiant. 


And  round  about  him  many  a  pretty  Page 

Attended  duejy,  ready  to  obay ; 

All  Uttle  Rivers  which  owe  vassallage 

To  him,  as  to  their  Lord,  and  tribute  pay : 

The  chaulky  Kenet ;  and  the  Thetis  gray  ; 

The  morish  Cole ;  and  the  soft-sliding  Breare ; 

The  wanton  Lee,  that  oft  doth  loose  his  way  ; 

And  the  still  Darent,  in  whose  waters  cleane 
Ten  thousand  fishes  p. ay  and  decke  his  pleasant 
streame. 


Then  came  his  neighbour  Flouds  which  nigh  liim 
dwell. 
And  water  all  the  English  soile  throughout ; 
They  all  on  him  this  day  attended  well. 
And  with  meet  service  waited  him  about 
Ne  none  disdained  low  to  him  to  lout : 
No  not  the  stately  Seveme  grudg'd  at  all, 
Ne  storming  Humber,  though  he  looked  stout ; 
But  both  him  honor'd  as  their  principall. 

And  let  their  swelling  waters  low  before  him  fall. 


XXVII.  1.  he   tkeir  Sonne']    Thanies  nr  Thamia. 

Church. 

xxvril.  9.   re.^iant.]     BcsiilfUl,  lodged,  placed. 

Lat-Jlaib.  resiantit/,  refaidence.    Upton. 
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There  was  the  speedy  Tamar,  which  divides 
The  Cornish  and  the  Devonish  confines  ; 
Through  both  whose  borders  swiftly  downe  it 
glides,  [clines : 

And,  meeting  Plim,  to  Plimmouth  thence  de- 
And  Dart,  nigh  chockt  with  sands  of  tinny  mines  : 
But  Avon  marched  in  more  stately  path, 
Proud  of  liis  adamants  with  which  he  shines 
And  glisters  wide,  as  als  of  wondrous  Bath, 

Aud  Bristow  faire,  which  on  his  waves  he  builded 
hath. 

XXXII. 

And  there  came  Stoure  with  terrible  aspect, 
Bearing  his  sixe  deformed  heads  on  hye. 
That  doth  his  course  through  Blandford  plains 

direct, 
And  washeth  Winbome  meades  in  season  drye. 
Next  him  went  Wyhbourne  with  passage  slye. 
That  of  his  wylinesse  his  name  doth  take, 
And  of  himselfe  doth  name  the  shire  thereby  : 
And  Mole,  that  like  a  nousling  mole  doth  make 

His  way  still  under  ground  till  Thames  he  overtake. 

xxxni. 

Then  came  the  Rtfther,  decked  all  with  woods 
Like  a  wood-god,  and  flowing  fast  to  Rhy  ; 
And  Sture,  that  parteth  with  his  pleasant  floods 
The  Easterne  Saxons  from  the  Southerne  ny, 
And  Clare  and  Harwitch  both  doth  beautify  : 
Him  follow'd  Yar,  soft  washing  Norwitch  wall. 
And  with  him  brought  a  present  ioyfully 
Of  his  owne  fish  unto  their  Festivall, 

Whose  Uke  none  else  could  shew,  the  which  they 
ruffins  call. 

XXXTV.  ' 

Next  these  the  plenteous  Ouse  came  far  from  land. 
By  many  a  city  and  by  many  a  towne. 
And  many  rivers  taking  under-hand 
Into  his  waters,  as  he  passeth  downe,  [Rowne,) 
(The  Cle,  the  Were,  the  Guant,  the  Sture,  the 
Thence  doth  by  Huntingdon  and  Cambridge  flit, 
My  mother  Cambridge,  whom  as  with  a  crowne 
He  doth  adome,  and  is  adom'd  of  it 

With  many  a  gentle  Muse  and  many  a  learned  Wit. 


And  after  him  the  fafall  Welland  went, 

That  if  old  sawes  prove  true  (which  God  forbid !) 
Shall  drowne  all  Holland  with  his  excrement. 
And  shall  see  Stamford,  though  now  homely  hid. 
Then  shine  in  learning  more  then  ever  did 
Cambridge  or  Oxford,  Englands  goodly  beames. 
And  next  to  him  the  Nene  downe  softly  slid  ; 
And  bounteous  Trent,  that  in  himselfe  enseames 

Both  thirty  sorts  of  fish  and  thirty  sundry  strearoes. 


Next  these  came  Tyne,  along  whose  stony  bancke 
Tliat  Romaine  monarch  built  a  brasen  wall, 
Which  mote  the  feebled  Britons  strongly  fiancke 
Against  the  Picts  that  swaa-med  over  all, 


xsxv.  J .  Anil  after  Mm  tht  fatal  Welland  went.']  Fatal, 
i.  8.  appointed  by  the  Fates  to  some  end  or  purpose. 
Upton. 

XXXV.  8.  — ^ enseames]     Mr.    Upton  interprets  tliis 

word,  upon  no  just  grounds, /ai/unj.  The  word  perliaps 
was  formed  from  the  old  French  verb  ensemcncer,  to  fur- 
nish with  seed.    Todd. 


Which  yet  thereof  Gualsever  they  doe  call : 
And  Twede,  the  hmit  betwixt  Logris  land 
And  Albany  :  And  Eden,  though  but  small. 
Yet  often  stainde  with  bloud  of  many  a  band 
Of  Scots  and  English  both,  that  tyned  on  his  strand. 

XXXVII. 

Then  came  those  sixe  sad  Bretliren,  like  forlome. 
That  whilome  were,  as  antique  fathers  tell, 
Sixe  vahant  Knights  of  one  faire  nymphe  yborne. 
Which  did  in  noble  deedes  of  armes  excell, 
Andwonned  there  where  now  Yorke  people  dwell ; 
Still  Ure,  swift  Werfe,and  Oze  the  most  of  might, 
High  Swale,  unquiet  Nide,  and  troublous  Skell ; 
All  whom  a  Scythian  king,  that  Humber  hight, 

Slew  cruelly,  and  in  the  river  drowned  quite  : 


But  past  not  long,  ere  Brutus  warUcke  sonne 
Locrinus  them  aveng'd,  and  the  same  date, 
Wliich  the  proud  Humber  unto  them  had  donne. 
By  equall  dome  repayd  on  his  owne  pate  ; 
For  in  the  selfe  same  river,  where  he  late 
Had  drenched  them,  he  drowned  him  againe  ; 
And  nam'd  the  river  of  his  wretched  fate  ; 
Whose  bad  condition  yet  it  doth  retaine, 

Oft  tossed   with  his  stormes  wliich   therein   still 
remaine. 

XXXIX. 

These  after  came  the  stony  shallow  Lone, 
That  to  old  Loncaster  his  name  doth  lend ; 
And  follo^ving  Dee,  which  Britons  long  ygone 
Did  call  divine,  that  doth  by  Chester  tend  ; 
And  Conway,  which  out  of  his  streame  doth  send 
Plenty  of  pearles  to  decke  his  dames  withall ; 
And  Lindus,  that  his  pikes  doth  most  commend. 
Of  which  the  auncient  Lineolne  men  doe  call  : 

All  these  together  inarched  toward  Proteus  hall. 


Ne  thence  tlie  Irishe  Rivers  absent  were  : 
Sith  no  lesse  famous  then  the  rest  they  bee. 
And  ioyne  in  neighbourhood  of  kingdome  nere, 
Why  should  they  not  hkemse  in  love  agree. 
And  ioy  Ukewise  this  solemne  day  to  see  ? 
They  saw  it  all,  and  present  were  in  place  ; 
Though  I  them  aU,  accordmg  their  degree. 
Cannot  recount,  nor  tell  then-  hidden  race, 

Nor  read  the  salvage  countries  thorough  which  they 
pace. 

XLI. 

There  was  the  Liffy  rolling  downe  the  lea  ; 

The  sandy  Slane  ;  the  stony  Aubrian  ; 

The  spacious  Shenan  spreading  like  a  sea  ; 

The  pleasant  Boyne  ;  the  fishy  fruitfuU  Ban  ; 

Swift  A%vnidufr,  which  of  the  English  man 

Is  cal'de  Blacke-water  ;  and  the  LifFar  deep  ; 

Sad  Trowis,  that  once  his  people  over-ran  ; 

Strong  Alio  tombling  from  Slewlogher  steep  ; 
And  MuUa  mine,  whose  waves  I  whilom  taught  to 
weep. 

XLII. 

And  there  the  three  renowmed  Brethren  were. 
Which  that  great  gyant  Blomius  begot 


XXXVI.  6.  betwixt  Logris  land 

And  Albany  .]  That  is,  betwixt  England  and 
Scotland      Church. 

xxxvi.  f).    that    tyned    on  his  strand.'}     Vijned. 

i.  e.  that  were  killed.    Isl.  tyna,  tynde, /)<;rd2/f?.  TTpjon 
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Of  the  i'aire  nimph  Rheiisa  wandring  there  : 
One  day,  as  she  to  shunne  the  season  whot 
Under  Slewhoome  in  shady  grove  was  got, 
This  gyant  found  her  and  by  force  deflowr'd  ; 
Whereof  conceiving,  she  in  time  forth  brought 
These  three  faire  sons,  which  being  thenceforth 
powrd 
In  three  great  riversran,and  many  countreisscowrd. 


The  iirst  the  gentle  Sliure  that,  making  way 
By  sweet  Clonmell,  adornes  rich  "Waterford  ; 
The  next,  the  stubborne  Newre  whose  waters  gray 
By  faire  Kilkenny  and  Rosseponte  boord  ; 
The  third,  the  goodly  Barow  which  doth  hoord 
Great  heaps  of  salmons  in  his  deepe  bosdme  : 
All  which,  long  sundred,  doe  at  last  accord 
To  ioyne  in  one,  ere  to  the  sea  they  come  ; 

So,  flowing  all  from  one,  all  one  at  last  become. 


There  also  was  the  wide  embayed  Mayre  ; 

The  pleasaunt  Bandon  crownd  with  many  awood; 
The  spreading  Lee  that,  like  an  island  fayre, 
Encloseth  Corke  with  his  divided  flood  ; 
Arid  balefull  Oure  late  starnd  with  English  blood: 
With  many  more  whose  names  no  tongue  can  tell. 
All  which  "that  day  in  order  seemly  good 
Did  on  the  Thames  attend,  and  waited  well 

To  doe  their  dueful  service,  as  to  them  befell. 

XLV. 

Then  came  the  Bride,  the  lovely  Medua  came, 
Clad  in  a  vesture  of  unknowen  geare 
And  uncouth  fashion,  yet  her  well  became. 
That  seem'd  like  silver  sprinckled  here  and  theare 
With  glittering  spangs  that  did  like  starres  ap- 
And  wav'd  upon,  Uke  water  chamelot,      [peare. 
To  hide  the  metall,  which  yet  every  where 
Bewi-ayd  itselfe,  to  let  men  plainely  wot 

It  was  no  mortallworke,  that  seem'd  and  yet  was  not. 

XLVl. 

Her  goodly  lockes  adowne  her  backe  did  flow       > 
Unto  her  waste,  with  flowres  bescattered, 
The  which  ambrosiall  odours  forth  did  throw 
To  all  about,  and  all  her  shoulders  spred 
As  a  new  spring  ;  and  likewise  on  her  hed 
A  chapelet  of  sundry  flowers  she  wore. 
From  under  which  the  deawy  humour  shed 
Did  tricle  downe  her  haire,  like  to  the  hore 

Congealed  Utle  drops  wliich  doe  the  mome  adore. 

xi.vrr. 

On  her  two  pretty  Handmaides  did  attend. 
One  cald  the  Theise,  the  other  cald  the  Crane  ; 
Which  on  her  waited  things  amisse  to  mend. 
And  both  behind  upheld  her  spredding  traine  ; 
Under  the  which  her  feet  appeared  plaine. 
Her  silver  feet,  faire  washt  against  this  day  ; 
And  her  before  there  paced  Pages  twaine. 
Both  clad  in  colours  like  and  like  array, 

The  Doune  and  eke  the  Frith,  both  which  prepard 
her  way. 

xl-m.  4.  By  /aire  Kilkennt/  and  Rosseponte  boord ;] 
Boord  by,  i.  e.  run  sportingly  by.    Upton. 

3U,v.  6. —  chamelot.l  The  stuff  which  we  now  caU 

camlet  -originally  made,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  by  a 
mixture  of  silk  and  camel's  hair,  but  now  made  with  wool 
and  silk.    Todd. 

^y,_  9. adore-l  For  adorn.   Church. 


And  after  these  the  Sea-nymphs  marched  all. 
All  goodly  damzels,  deckt  with  long  greene  haire, 
Whom  of  their  sire  Nereides  men  call. 
All  which  the  Oceans  daughter  to  him  bare, 
The  gray-eyde  Doris  ;  all  which  fifty  are  ; 
All  which  she  there  on  her  attending  had  : 
Swift  Proto  ;  milde  Eucrate  ;  Thetis  faire  ; 
Soft  Spio  ;  sweete  Endore  ;  Sao  sad  ; 

Light  Doto  ;  wanton  Glauce  ;  and  Galene  glad  ; 


White-hand  Eunica  ;  proud  Dynamene ; 

loyous  Thalia  ;  goodly  Amphitrite  ; 

Lovely  Pasithee  ;  kinde  Eulimene  ; 

Light-foote  Cymothoe  ;  and  sweete  Melite  ; 

Fairest  Pherusa  ;  Phao  lilly  white  ; 

Wondred  Agave  ;  Poris  ;  and  Nesoea  ; 

With  Erato  that  doth  in  love  delite  ; 

And  Panopse  ;  and  wise  Protomedaea  ; 
And  snowy-neckd  Doris ;  and  milke-white  Galathaea 


Speedy  Hippothoe  ;  and  chaste  Actea  ; 

Large  Lisianassa  ;  and  Pronsea  sage  ; 

Euagore  ;  and  light  Pontoporea  ; 

And,  she  that  with  her  least  word  can  asswag© 

The  surging  seas  when  they  do  sorest  rage, 

Cymodoce  ;  and  stout  Autonoe  ; 

And  Neso  ;  and  Eione  well  in  age  ; 

And  seeming  still  to  smile  Glauconome  ; 
And,  she  that  hight  of  many  heastes,  Polynom^ ; 


Fresh  Alimeda  deckt  with  girlond  greene  ; 

Hyponeo  with  salt-bedewed  wrests  ; 

Laomedia  like  the  cliristall  sheene  ; 

Liagore  much  praisd  for  wise  behests  ; 

And  Psamathe  for  her  brode  snowy  brests  ; 

Cymo  ;  Eupompe  ;  and  Themiste  iust ; 

And,  she  that  vertue  loves  and  vice  detests, 

Euarna  ;  and  Menippe  true  in  trast ;  - 
And  Nemertea  learned  well  to  rule  her  lust. 


All  these  the  Daughters  of  old  Nereus  were. 
Which  have  the  sea  in  charge  to  them  assinde. 
To  rule  his  tides,  and  surges  to  uprere. 
To  bring  forth  stormes,  or  fest  them  to  upbinde, 
And  sailers  save  from  wreckes  of  wrathfuU  winde. 
And  yet  besides,  three  thousand  more  there  were 
Of  th'  Oceans  sefi<ie,but  loves  and  Phoebus  kinde ; 
The  which  in  floods  and  fountaines  doe  appere, 

And  all  mankiude  do  nourish  with  their  waters 
clere. 


The  which,  more  eath  it  were  for  mortall  wight 
To  tell  the  sands,  or  count  the  starres  on  hye. 
Or  ought  more  hard,  then  thinke  to  reckon  right. 
But  well  I  wote  that  these,  which  I  descry. 
Were  present  at  this  great  Solemnity  : 
And  there,  amongst  the  rest,  the  Mother  was 


XLVirr.  4.  All  which  &c.]  That  is,  all  which  Nereides 
the  gray.«yde  Doris,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus,  bare  to  him. 
Church. 

LI.  9. lust.    Will.    Church. 

LH.  7. but  loves  and  Phabus  kinde ;']    Perhaps, 

"  both  loves  and  Phebus  kinde,"  that  is,  of  the  kindred  both 
of  Jupiter  and  Apollo.    Upton, 


CANTO    XII.] 


THE  FAERIE  QUEENE. 


Of  luckelesse  Marinell,  Cymodoce  ; 
Which,  for  my  Muse  herselfe  now  tyred  has, 
Unto  an  other  Canto  I  will  overpas. 
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CANTO  XIL 

Marin,  for  love  of  Floriraell, 

In  languor  wastes  his  life: 
Tbe  Nymph,  his  mother,  setteth  her 

Aud  gives  to  him  for  wife. 

r. 

0  WHAT  an  endlesse  worke  have  I  in  hand. 
To  count  the  Seas  abundant  progeny, 
Whose  fruitfuU  seede  farre  passeth  those  in  land, 
And  also  those  which  wonne  in  th'  azure  sky  ! 
For  much  more  eath  to  tell  the  starres  on  hy, 
Albe  they  endlesse  seeme  in  estimation. 
Then  to  recount  the  Seas  posterity : 
So  fertile  be  the  flouds  in  generation, 

So  huge  their  numbers,  and  so  numberlesse  their 
nation. 

n. 

Therefore  the  antique  wisards  well  invented 
That  Venus  of  the  fomy  sea  was  bred ; 
For  that  the  seas  by  her  are  most  augmented. 
Witnesse  th'  exceeding  fry  wliich  there  are  fed. 
And  wondrous  sholes  which  may  of  none  be  red. 
Then  blame  me  not  if  I  have  err'd  in  count 
Of  gods,  of  nymphs,  of  rivers,  yet  unred :  [mount. 
For  though  tlieir  numbers  do  much  more  sur- 

Yet  all  those  same  were  tliere  which  erst  I  did 
recount. 

III. 

All  those  were  there,  and  many  other  more. 
Whose  names  aud  nations  were  too  long  to  tell. 
That  Proteus  house  they  fiJd  even  to  the  dore  ; 
Yet  were  they  all  in  order,  as  befell. 
According  their  degrees  disposed  well. 
Amongst  the  rest  was  faire  Cymodoce, 
The  Mother  of  unlucky  Marinell, 
Who  thither  with  her  came,  to  leame  and  see 

The  manner  of  the  gods  when  they  at  banquet  be. 


But  for  he  was  halfe  mortall,  being  bred 
Of  mortal  sire,  though  of  immortall  wombe, 
He  might  not  with  immortall  food  be  fed, 
Ne  with  th'  eternall  gods  to  bancket  come  ; 
But  walkt  abrode,  and  round  about  did  rome 
To  view  the  building  of  that  uncouth  place. 
That  seem'd  unlike  unto  his  earthly  home : 
Where,  as  he  to  and  fro  by  chaunce  did  trace. 

There  unto  him  betid  a  disadventrous  case. 


Under  the  hanging  of  an  hideous  clieffe 
He  heard  the  lamentable  voice  of  one. 
That  piteously  complaind  her  earefull  grieffe. 
Which  never  she  before  disclosd  to  none. 
But  to  herselfe  her  sorrow  did  bemone  : 
So  feelingly  her  case  she  did  complaine, 
Tliat  ruth  it  moved  iu  the  rocky  stone. 
And  made  it  seeme  to  feele  her  grievous  paine, 

And  oft  to  grone  with  billowes  beating  from  the 
maine  : 


rv.  1.  But  for]  But  whereas  or  because,  an  old  form  of 
■peaking;.     Todd. 

v.  3. complaind  her  cart^ull  grieffe,"]    Doluit  sues 

iolores.     Upton. 


"  Though  vaine  I  see  my  sorrowes  to  unfold 

And  coimt  my  cai'es,  when  none  is  nigh  to  heare  ; 
Yet,  hopiug  griefe  may  lessen  being  told, 
I  will  them  tell  though  unto  no  man  ueare : 
For  Heaven,  that  unto  all  lends  equall  eare. 
Is  farre  from  hearing  of  my  heavy  pMght  ; 
And  lowest  hell,  to  which  I  lie  most  neare. 
Cares  not  what  evils  hap  to  wretched  wight ; 

And  greedy  seas  doe  iu  the  spoile  of  life  dehght. 

vn. 

"  Yet  loe  !  the  seas  I  see  by  often  beating  [weares  ; 
Doe   pearce  tlie   rockes  ;   and  hardest   marble 
But  his  hard  rocky  hart  for  no  entreating  [heares, 
WiU  yeeld,   but,   when  my  piteous  plaints  he 
Is  hardned  more  with  my  aboundant  teares  : 
Yet  though  he  never  list  to  me  relent. 
But  let  me  waste  in  woe  my  wretched  yeares. 
Yet  will  I  never  of  my  love  repent. 

But  ioy  that  for  his  sake  I  suffer  prisonment. 

vin. 

"And  when  my  weary  ghost,  mth  griefe  out-worne, 
By  timely  death  shall  winne  her  wished  rest. 
Let  then  tliis  plaint  unto  his  eares  be  borne. 
That  blame  it  is,  to  him  that  armes  profest. 
To  let  her  die  whom  he  might  have  redrest !" 
There  did  she  pause,  inforced  to  give  place 
Unto  the  passion  that  her  heart  opprest ; 
And,  after  she  had  wept  and  wail'ii  a  space. 

She  gan  afresh  thus  to  renew  her  wretched  case  : 


"  Ye  gods  of  seas,  if  any  gods  at  all 

Have  care  of  right  or  ruth  of  wretches  wrong, 
By  one  or  other  way  me  woeful!  thrall 
Deliver  hence  out  of  this  dungeon  strong. 
In  which  I  daily  dying  am  too  long ; 
And  if  ye  deeme  me  death  for  loving  one 
That  loves  not  me,  then  doe  it  not  prolong. 
But  let  me  die  and  end  my  daies  attone. 

And  let  him  hve  unlov'd,  oj  love  himselfe  alone. 


"  But  if  that  life  ye  unto  me  decree. 

Then  let  mee  live,  as  Lovers  ought  to  do, 
And  of  my  lifes  deare  Love  beloved  be : 
And,  if  he  should  through  pride  your  doome 
Do  you  by  duresse  him  compell  thereto,   [undo, 
And  in  this  prison  put  him  here  with  me  ; 
One  prison  fittest  is  to  hold  us  two  : 
So  had  I  rather  to  be  thrall  then  free  ; 

Such  thraldome  or  such  freedome  let  it  surely  be. 

"  But  0  vaine  iudgment,  and  conditions  value, 
The  which  the  prisoner  points  unto  the  free  ! 
The  whiles  I  him  condemne,  and  deeme  his  paine, 
He  where  he  list  goes  loose,  and  laughes  at  me  : 
So  ever  loose,  so  ever  happy  be  ! 
But  whereso  loose  or  happy  that  thou  art. 
Know,  Marinell,  that  all  this  is  for  thee  !" 
With  that  she  wept  and  wail'd,  as  if  her  hart 

Would  quite  have  bm-st  through  great  abundance 
of  her  smart. 


vn.  9. prisonment.']     Tins  was  the  usual  word,  aa 

Mr.  'Warton  has  reniarked,  in  former  times  for  imprison- 
ment.   Todd. 

M.  3.  deeme  his  paine,]   That  is,  adjudge  hi 

punishment,  Todd.  r 
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All  which  complaint  when  Mavinell  had  heard, 
And  understood  the  cause  of  all  her  care 
To  come  of  him  for  using  her  so  hard  ; 
His  stubborne  heart,  that  never  felt  misfare, 
Was  toucht  with  soft  remorse  and  pitty  rare  ; 
That  even  for  griief  of  minde  he  oft  did  grone. 
And  inly  wish  tliat  in  his  powre  it  weare 
Her  to  redresse  :  but  since  he  meanes  found  none. 

He  could  no  more  but  her  great  misery  bemone. 

Thus  whilst  his  stony  heart  with  tender  ruth 
Was  toucht,  and  mighty  courage  mollifide. 
Dame  Venus  soime  that  tameth  stubborne  youth 
With  iron  bit,  and  maketh  him  abide 
Till  like  a  victor  on  his  backe  he  ride. 
Into  his  mouth  his  maystring  bridle  threw. 
That  made  him  stoupe,  till  he  did  him  bestride  : 
Then  gau  he  make  him  tread  his  steps  anew. 

And  learne  to  love  by  learning  Lovers  paines  to 
rew. 

xrv. 

Now  gan  he  in  his  grieved  minde  devise. 

How  from  that  dungeon  he  might  her  enlarge  : 
Some  while  he  thought,  by  faire  and  humble  wise 
To  Proteus  selfe  to  sue  for  her  discharge  : 
But  then  he  fear'd  his  Mothers  former  charge 
Gainst  womens  love,  long  given  him  in  vaine  : 
Then  gau  he  thinke,  perforce  with  sword  and 

targe 
Her  forth  to  fetch,  and  Proteus  to  constraine  : 

But  soone  he  gan  such  folly  to  forthinke  againe. 

XV. 

Then  did  he  cast  to  steale  her  thence  away. 
And  with  him  beare  where  none  of  her  might 

know. 
But  all  in  vaine  :  for  why  ?  he  found  no  way 
To  enter  in,  or  issue  forth  below  ; 
For  all  about  that  rocke  the  sea  did  flow. 
And  though  unto  his  will  she  given  were. 
Yet,  without  ship  or  bote  her  thence  to  row. 
He  wist  not  how  her  thence  away  to  here  ; 

And  daunger  well  he  wist  long  to  continue  there. 

ZVI. 

At  last,  whenas  no  meanes  he  could  invent, 
Backe  to  himselfe  he  gan  returne  the  blame. 
That  was  the  author  of  her  punishment  ; 
And  with  vile  curses  and  reprochfull  shame 
To  damne  himselfe  by  every  evil  name. 
And  deeme  unworthy  or  of  love  or  hfe. 
That  had  despisde  so  chast  and  faire  a  Dame, 
Which  him  had  sought  through  trouble  and  long 
strife  ; 

Yet  had  refusde  a  god  that  her  had  sought  to  wife. 

XVII. 

In  this  sad  plight  he  walked  here  and  there, 
And  romed  round  about  the  rocke  in  vaine. 
As  he  had  lost  himselfe  he  wist  not  where  ; 
Oft  listening  if  he  mote  her  heare  againe  ; 
And  still  bemoningher  unworthy  paine  : 
Like  as  anhynde  whose  calfe  is  falne  unwares 
Into  some  pit,  where  she  him  heares  complaine, 
An  hundred  times  about  the  pit  side  fares. 

Right  sorrowfully  mourning  her  bereaved  cares. 

XVI.  5.  To  damne  hlmteVe\  Not  to  ftH-jebut  to  condemn 
himself  &o,  Cbobch. 


And  now  by  this  the  Feast  was  throughly  ended, 
And  every  one  gau  homeward  to  resort : 
Which  seeing,  Marinell  was  sore  offended 
That  his  departure  thence  should  be  so  short, 
And  leave  his  Love  in  that  sea-walled  fort : 
Yet  durst  he  not  his  Mother  disobay  ; 
But,  her  attending  in  full  seemly  sort. 
Did  march  amongst  the  many  all  the  way  ; 

And  all  the  way  did  inly  mourne,  Uke  one  astray. 

XIX. 

Being  returned  to  his  Mothers  bowre. 
In  solitary  silence  far  from  wight 
He  gan  record  the  lamentable  stowre. 
In  which  his  wretched  Love  lay  day  and  night. 
For  his  deare  sake,  that  ill  deserv'd  that  plight ; 
The  thought  whereof  empierst  his  hart  so  deepe, 
That  of  no  worldly  thmg  he  tooke  dehght ; 
Ne  dayly  food  did  take,  ne  nightly  sleepe. 

But  pyn'd,  and  mouiu'd,  and  languisht,  and  alone 
did  weepe  ; 

XX. 

That  in  short  space  his  wonted  chearefull  hew 
Gan  fade,  and  lively  spmts  deaded  quight: 
His  cheeke-bones  raw,  and  eie-pits  hollow  grew, 
And  brawney  armes  had  lost  their  knowen  might. 
That  nothing  like  himselfe  he  seem'd  in  sight. 
Ere  long  so  weake  of  limbe,  and  sicke  of  love 
He  woxe,  that  lenger  he  note  sfcind  upright. 
But  to  his  bed  was  brought,  and  layd  above. 

Like  niefull  ghost,  unable  once  to  stir  or  move. 

xxr, 

Which  when  his  Mother  saw,  she  in  her  mind 
Was  troubled  sore,  ne  wist  well  what  to  weene  ; 
Ne  could  by  search  nor  any  meanes  out  find 
The  secret  cause  and  natm-e  of  his  teene, 
Whereby  she  might  apply  some  medicine  ; 
But  weeping  day  and  night  did  him  attend. 
And  mourn'd  to  see  her  losse  before  her  eyne. 
Which  griev'd  her  more  that  she  it  could  not 
mend: 

To  see  an  helplesse  evill  double  griefe  dotli  lend. 

XXII. 

Nought  could  she  read  the  root  oi  his  disease, 
Ne  weene  what  mister  maladie  it  is. 
Whereby  to  seeke  some  means  it  to  appease. 
Most  did  she  thinke,  but  most  she  thought  amis. 
That  that  same  former  fatall  wound  of  his 
Whyleare  by  Tryphon  was  not  throughly  healed, 
But  closely  rankled  under  th'  orifis: 
Least  did  she  thinke,  that  which  he  most  concealed , 

That  love  it  was,  which  in  his  hart  lay  unrevealed. 

XXIIT. 

Therefore  to  Tryphon  she  againe  doth  hast. 
And  him  doth  chyde  as  false  and  fraudulent, 
That  fayld  the  trust,  which  she  in  him  had  plast, 
To  cure  her  Sonne,  as  he  his  faith  had  lent ; 
Who  now  was  falne  into  new  languishraent 
Of  his  old  hurt,  which  was  not  throughly  cured. 
So  backe  he  came  unto  her  patient ; 
Where  searching  every  part,  her  well  assured 

That  it  was  no   old   sore  which  his  new  painc 
procured  ; 


XX.  3.  Hit  cheehe-hones  raw, — prew,']  Tliat  is,h]Bfl&Mk9 
grew  raw-boned.  I  think  he  here  uses  raw  for  ban,  L  e. 
bare  of  flesh.    Church. 
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But  that  it  was  some  other  maladie. 

Or  grief  unknowne,  which  he  could  not  disceme : 

So  left  he  her  withouten  remedie. 

Then  gau  her  heart  to  faint,  and  quake,  and  eame, 

And  inly  troubled  was,  the  truth  to  learae. 

Unto  himselfe  she  came,  and  him  besought, 

Now  with  faire  speeches,  now  with  threatnings 
Sterne, 

If  ought  lay  hidden  in  his  gi-ieved  thought. 
It  to  reveaJe  :  who  stUI  her  answered,  there  was 
nought. 

XXV. 

Nathlesse  she  rested  not  so  satisfide  ; 

But  leaving  watry  gods,  as  booting  nought. 
Unto  the  shinie  heaven  in  haste  she  hide. 
And  thence  Apollo  king  of  leaches  brought. 
Apollo  came  ;  who,  soone  as  he  had  sought 
Through  his  disease,  did  by  and  by  out  find 
That  he  did  languish  of  some  inward  thought, 
The  which  afiUcted  his  engrieved  mind  ; 

Which  love  he  red  to  be,  that  leads  each  living  kind. 


Which  when  he  had  unto  his  Mother  told, 
She  gan  thereat  to  fret  and  greatly  grieve  : 
And,  comming  to  her  Soime,  gan  first  to  scold 
And  chyde  at  him  that  made  her  misbeheve : 
But  afterwards  she  gan  him  soft  to  shrieve. 
And  wooe  with  fair  intreatie,  to  disclose 
Which  of  the  njTnphes  his  heart  so  sore  did  mieve: 
For  sure  she  weend  it  was  some  one  of  those. 

Which  he  had  lately  scene,  that  for  his  Love  he 
chose. 

xxvir. 

Now  lesse  she  feared  that  same  fatall  read. 
That  warned  him  of  womens  love  beware  : 
Which  being  ment  of  mortal  creatures  sead, 
For  love  of  nymphes  she  thought  she  need  not 

care. 
But  promist  him,  whatever  wight  she  weare. 
That  she  her  love  to  him  would  shortly  gaine: 
So  he  her  told  :  but  soone  as  she  did  heare 
That  Florimell  it  was  which  -nToughthis  paine. 

She  gan  afresh  to  chafe,  and  grieve  in  every  vaine. 

xxvirr. 

Yet  since  she  saw  the  streight  extremitie. 
In  which  his  life  unluckily  was  layd. 
It  was  no  time  to  scan  the  prophecie. 
Whether  old  Proteus  true  or  false  had  sayd. 
That  his  decay  should  happen  by  a  Mayd  ; 
(It 's  late,  in  death,  of  daunger  to  advize  ; 
Or  love  forbid  him,  that  is  life  denayd  ;) 
But  rather  gan  in  troubled  mind  devize 

How  she  that  Ladies  Ubertie  might  enterprize. 


To  Proteus  selfe  to  sew  she  thought  it  vaine. 
Who  wag  the  root  and  worker  of  her  woe  ; 
Nor  unto  any  meaner  to  complaine  ; 
But  unto  great  King  Neptune  selfe  did  goe. 
And,  on  her  knee  before  him  falling  lowe. 
Made  humble  suit  unto  his  Maiestie 
To  graunt  to  her  her  Sonnes  life,  which  his  foe, 

xxvT.  5.  to  shrieve,']    To  treat  bim  as  one  at  con- 
fession.   Church. 
x:svi.  7.  —  mieve :]  For  move.    Church. 


A  cruell  TjTant,  had  presumpteouslie 
By  wicked  doome  condenm'd  a  wi-etched  death  to 
die. 


To  whom  god  Neptune,  softly  smyling,  thus  ; 
"  Daughter,  me  seemes  of  double  wrong  ye  plaine. 
Gainst  one  that  hath  both  wronged  you  and  us  : 
For  death  t'  adward  I  ween'd  did  appertaine 
To  none  but  to  the  seas  sole  Soveraine: 
Read  therefore  who  it  is  which  this  hath  wrought, 
And  for  what  cause  ;  the  truth  discover  plaine  : 
For  never  wight  so  evill  did  or  thought. 

But   would  some  rightfuU  cause  pretend,  though 
rightly  nought." 


To  whom  she  answer'd  ;  "  Then  It  is  by  name 
Proteus,  that  hath  ordayn'd  my  Sonne  to  die  ; 
For  that  a  Waift,  the  which  by  fortune  came 
Upon  your  seas,  he  claym'd  as  propertie  : 
And  yet  nor  his,  nor  his  in  equitie, 
But  yours  the  Waift  by  high  prerogative  : 
Therefore  I  humbly  crave  your  Majestic 
It  to  reple^de,  and  my  Sonne  reprive  : 

So  shall  you  by  one  gift  save  all  us  three  alive." 


He  graunted  it :  and  streight  his  warrant  made. 
Under  the  Sea-god's  seale  autentieal), 
Commaunding   Proteus   straight   t'enlarge  the 
Which  wandring  on  his  seas  imperiaU      [Mayd 
He  lately  tooke,  and  sithence  kept  as  thrall. 
Which  she  receiving  with  meete  thankefulnesse. 
Departed  straight  to  Proteus  therewithall : 
Who,  reading  it  with  inward  loathfulnesse, 

Was  grieved  to  restore  the  pledge  he  did  possesse. 

XXX  in. 

Yet  durst  he  not  the  warrant  to  withstand. 
But  unto  her  delivered  Florimell. 
Whom  she  receiving  by  the  hlly  hand, 
Admyr'd  her  beautie  much,  as  she  mote  well. 
For  she  all  living  creatures  did  excell 
And  was  right  joyous  that  she  gotten  had 
So  faire  a  vnie  for  her  Sonne  Marinell. 
So  home  with  her  she  streight  the  Virgin  lad, 

And  shewed  her  to  him  then  being  sore  bestad. 

XXXIV. 

Who  soone  as  he  beheld  that  Angels  face 
Adorn'd  with  all  divine  perfection. 
His  cheared  heart  eftsoones  away  gan  chace 
Sad  Death,  revived  with  her  sweet  inspection, 
And  feeble  spirit  mly  felt  refection  ; 
As  withered  weed  through  cruell  winters  tine. 
That  feeles  the  warmth  of  sunny  beames  reflection, 
Liftes  up  his  head  that  did  before  decline, 

And  gins  to  spread  his  leafe  before  the  faire  sun- 
shine. 


Right  so  himselfe  did  Marinell  upreare. 

When  he  in  place  his  dearest  Love  did  spy  ; 
And  though  his  limbs  could  not  his  bodie  beare, 
Ne  former  strength  retume  so  suddenly, 
Yet  chearefuU  signes  he  shewed  outwardly. 
Ne  lesse  was  She  in  secret  hart  affected. 


XXXI.  8.    /( to  replevie,  &c.]    That  is,  to  order  my  SoE 
to  be  restored.    Church. 
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But  that  she  masked  it  with  modestiej 
For  feare  she  shoiild  of  lightnesse  be  detected  : 
Which  to  another  place  I  leave  to  be  perfected. 


[NoTWTTHsTAWDiNG  the  action  of  the  Fairy  Queen  is 
simple  and  uniform  :  (for,  what  is  the  action  of  this  poem, 
but  the  Briton  Prince,  seeking  Gloriana,  whom  he  saw  in 
a  vision  ?  and  what  is  the  completion  of  the  action,  but  his 
finding  whom  he  sought  ?)  yet  the  tseveral  subservient  cha- 
racters, plots,  intrigues,  tales,  combats,  tilts,  and  tourna- 
ments, with  the  like  apparatus  of  Romances,  make  the 
story  in  all  its  circumstances  very  extensive  and  compli- 
cated; resembling  some  ancient  and  magnificent  pile  of 
Gothict  architecture,  which  the  eye  cannot  comprehend 
in  one  full  view.  Therefore,  to  avoid  confusion,  'tisrequi- 
site  that  the  poet  should  ever  and  anon  (in  the  vulgar 
phrase)  wind  up  his  bottoms  ;  his  underplots  and  intrigues 
should  be  unravelled  from  probable  consequences ;  and, 
what  belongs  to  the  main  action  and  more  essential  parts 
of  the  poem,  should,  as  in  a  well-conducted  drama,  be 
reserved  for  the  last  act.  In  this  respect  our  poet  pro- 
ceeds with  great  art  and  conduct ;  he  clears  the  way  for 
you,  whilst  you  are  getting  nearer,  ia  order  that  you  might 
have  a  complete  and  just  view  of  his  poetical  building. 
And  in  this  fourth  Book  many  are  the  distresses,  and  many 
the  intrigues,  which  are  happily  solved.  Thus  lovers  and 
friends  find  at  length  their  fidelity  rewarded.  But  'tis  to 
be  remember'd  that  love  and  friendship  can  subsist  only 
among  the  good  and  honest;  not  among  the  faithless  and 
disloyal ;  not  among  the  Paridels  and  Blandamoures ;  but 
among  the  Scudamores,  the  Triamonds,  and  Cambels. 
'Tis  with  these  that  the  young  hero  (whom  Spenser  often 
shows  you,  as  Homer  introduces  his  Achilles,  lest  you 
should  think  him  forgotten,  thougli  not  mentioned  for 
several  Cantos ;)  'tis,  I  say,  in  company  with  these  lovers 
and  friends,  that  the  Briton  Prince  is  to  learn  what  true 
hive  and  friendship  are;  that,  being  perfected  in  all  vir- 
tues, he  may  attain  the  glory  of  being  worthy  of  the  Fairy 
Q,ueen. 

This  fourth  Book  differs  very  remarkably  from  all  the 
other  Books :  here  uo  new  Knight  comes  from  the  Coiu-t  of 


the  Fairy  Queen  upon  any  new  adventure  or  quest  :  but 
the  poet  gives  a  solution  of  former  distresses  and  plots; 
exhibits  the  amiableness  of  friendship  and  love ;  and,  by 
way  of  contrast,  the  deformities  of  discord  and  lust. 

As  no  writer  equals  Spenser  in  the  art  of  imaging,  or 
bringing  objects  in  their  full  and  fairest  view  before  your 
eyes;  (for  you  do  not  read  his  descriptions;  you  see  them  ;| 
60,  in  all  this  kind  of  painting,  he  claims  your  attention 
and  admiration.  Such  for  instance  in  this  Book,  is  the 
dwelling  of  Ate,  C.  i.  st.  20.  The  house  of  the  three  fatal 
sisters,  C.  ii.  st  47-  The  machinery  and  interposition  of 
Cambina,  C.  iiL  st.  38.  The  cottage  of  old  Care,  the  black- 
smith, C,  v.  st.  33.  Greedy  lust,  in  the  character  of  a 
savage,  C.  vii.  st.  5.  Infectious  lust,  in  the  character  of  a 
giant,  whose  eyes  dart  contagious  fire,  C.  viii.  st.  38.  The 
whole  story,  which  Scudamour  tells  of  his  gaining  of 
Amoret  (in  C.  x.)  is  all  wonderful,  and  full  of  poetical 
machinery :  and  the  episodeof  tlie  marriage  of  the  Thames 
and  Medway  is  so  finely  wrought  into  the  poem,  as  to 
seem  necessary  for  the  solution  of  the  distresses  of  Fiori- 
mel,  that  at  length  she  might  be  made  happy  with  her 
long-look'd  for  Marinell.  Upton. 

A  few  words  more  may  be  said  of  the  beautiful  allegory 
of  Scudamour's  courtship  to  Amoret ;  an  allegory,  to  use 
the  words  of  The  Tatler,  "so  natural,  that  it  explains 
itself :  in  which  the  persons  are  very  artfully  described, 
and  disposed  in  proper  places.  The  posts  assigned  to 
Doubt,  Delay,  and  Danger,  are  admirable.  The  Gate  of 
Good  Desert  has  something  noble  and  instructive  in  it. 
But,  above  all,  I  am  most  pleased  with  the  beautiful 
groupe  of  figures  in  the  corner  of  the  Temple.  Among 
these  Womanhood  is  drawn  like  what  the  philosophers 
call  an  Universal  Nature,  and  is  attended  with  beautiful 
representatives  of  all  those  virtues  that  are  the  ornaments 
of  the  Female  Sex,  considered  in  Its  natural  pei'fection  and 
innocence." 

The  reader  will  also  look  back  with  pleasure  to  the  well- 
imagined  and  well-described  circumstances  of  Care  him- 
self as  well  as  of  his  abode.  Nor  are  the  gallant  deeds  of 
Britomart,  the  contention  for  Florimel's  Girdle,  and  tha 
overthrow  of  Corflambo  by  Prince  Arthur,  to  be  enume- 
rated without  acknowledgement  to  Spenser's  happy  talents 
of  invention  and  exhibition. 

Todd.] 
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So  oft  as  I  with  state  of  present  time 
The  image  of  the  antique  world  compare, 
Whenas  mans  age  was  in  his  freshest  prime, 
And  the  first  blossome  of  faire  vertue  bare  ;  [are, 
Such  oddes  I  finde  twixt  those,  and  these  which 
As  that,  through  long  continuance  of  his  course. 
Me  seemes  the  world  is  runne  quite  out  of  square 
From  the  first  point  of  his  appointed  sourse  ; 

And  bemg  once  amisse  growes  daily  wom-se  and 


For  from  the  golden  age,  that  first  was  named, 
It's  now  at  earst  become  a  stonie  one  ;   [framed 
And  men  themselves,  the  which    at  first  were 
Of  earthly  mould,  and  form'd  of  flesh  and  bone. 
Are  now  transformed  into  hardest  stone  ; 
Such  as  behind  their  backs  (so  backward  bred) 
Were  throwne  by  Pyrrha  and  Deucalione  : 


If.  2. utearsfi    That  is,  at  Icnsth.    Church.    Mr 

Upton,  however,  interpreta  at  iuvsl  AB  formerly.   Todd. 
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And  if  then  those  may  any  worse  be  red. 
They  into  that  ere  long  will  be  degendered. 


Let  none  then  blame  me,  if,  in  discipline 
Of  vertue  and  of  civiU  uses  lore, 
I  do  not  foi'me  them  to  the  common  line 
Of  present  dayes  which  are  corrupted  sore  ; 
But  to  the  antique  use  which  was  of  yore^ 
When  good  was  onely  for  itsehe  desyred. 
And  allmen  sought  then*  owne,  and  none  no  more ; 
When  Justice  was  not  for  most  meed  outhyred. 

But  simple  Truth  did  rayne,  and  was  of  all  admyred. 


For  that  which  all  men  then  did  Vertue  call, 
Is  now  cald  Vice  ;  and  that  which  Vice  was  hight. 
Is  now  hight  Vertue,  and  so  us'd  of  aU :  [Right ; 
Right  now  is  Wrong,  and  Wrong  that  was  is 
As  all  things  else  in  time  are  chaunged  quight : 
Ne  wonder ;  for  the  heavens  revolution 
Is  wandred  farre  from  where  it  first  was  pight. 
And  so  doe  make  contririe  constitution 

Of  aU  this  lower  world  towai'd  his  dissolution. 


For  whoso  list  into  the  heavens  looke. 

And  search  the  courses  of  the  rowhug  spheares. 
Shall  find  that  from  the  point  where  they  first 

tooke 
Their  setting  forth,  in  these  few  thousand  yeares 
They  all  are  wandred    much ;   that  plaine  ap- 

peares  : 
For  that  same  golden  fleecy  ram,  which  bore 
Phrixus  and  Helle  from  their  stepdames  feares. 
Hath  now  forgot  where  he  was  plast  of  yore, 
And  shouldred  hath  the  bull  which  fayre  Europa 

bore  : 

VI. 

And  eke  the  buU  hath  with  his  bow-bent  home 
So  hardly  butted  those  two  twinnes  of  love, 
That  they  have  crusht  the  crab,  and  quite  him 
Into  the  great  Neniiean  Uons  grove.  [borne 

So  now  all  range,  and  doe  at  randon  rove 
Out  of  their  proper  places  farre  away. 
And  all  this  world  with  them  amisse  doe  more. 
And  all  his  creatures  from  their  course  astr.iy  ; 

Tin  they  aiTive  at  their  last  i-uinous  decay. 


Ne  is  that  same  great  glorious  lampe  of  light. 
That  doth  enlumine  all  these  lesser  fjTes, 
In  better  case,  ne  keepes  his  course  more  right. 
But  is  miscaried  with  the  other  spheres  : 
For  since  the  terme  of  fourteen  hmidred  yeres, 
That  learned  Ptolomseo  his  hight  did  take. 
He  is  declyned  from  that  marke  of  theirs 
Nigh  thirtie  minutes  to  the  southeme  lake  ; 

That  makes  me  feare  in  time  he  will  us  quite  forsake. 


And  if  to  those  ^Egyptian  wisards  old 

(Which  in  star-read  were  wout  have  best  insight) 
Faith  may  be  given,  it  is  by  them  told  [hight. 
That  since  the  time  they  first  tooke  the  sunnes 


ij.  f),  detiendered.']    This  is  Spenser's  own  word, 

^■hicll  Mr.  TJpton  thus  illustrates:  "  From  gender  comes 
■tendered  :  So  from  degender  DKGEN;»BBeD,  degeneratus ." 
I'nDD. 


Foure  times  his  place  he  shifted  hath  in  sight, 
And  twice  hath  risen  wliere  he  now  doth  west. 
And  wested  twice  where  he  ought  rise  aright. 
But  most  is  Mars  amisse  of  all  the  rest; 
And  next  to  him  old  Satume,  that  was  wont  be  best. 

tx. 

For  during  Saturnes  ancient  raigne  it's  sayd 
That  all  the  world  with  gooduesse  did  abomid  ; 
All  loved  vertue,  no  man  was  affrayd 
Of  force,  ne  fraud  in  wight  was  to  be  found  ; 
No  warre  was  knowne,  no   dreadful  trompets 

soxmd  ; 
Peace  universal  rayn'd  mongst  men  and  beasts : 
And  all  things  freely  grew  out  of  the  ground  : 
lustice  sate  high  ador'd  with  solemne  feasts. 

And  to  all  people  did  divide  her  dred  beheasts  : 


Most  sacred  Vertue  she  of  all  the  rest, 
Resembhng  God  in  his  imperiall  might ; 
Whose  soveraine  powre  is  herein  most  exprest. 
That  both  to  good  and  bad  he  dealeth  right. 
And  all  his  workes  with  iustice  hath  bedight. 
That  powre  he  also  doth  to  princes  lend. 
And  makes  them  like  himselfe  in  glorious  sight 
To  sit  in  his  own  seate,  his  cause  to  end. 

And  rule  his  people  right,  as  he  doth  recommend. 

XT. 

Dread  soverayne  goddesse,  that  doest  highest  sit 
In  seate  of  iudgement  in  th'  Almighties  stead, 
And  with  magnificke  might  and  wondrous  wit 
Doest  to  thy  people  righteous  doome  aread. 
That  furthest  nations  lilies  with  awfull  dread. 
Pardon  the  boldnesse  of  thy  basest  thrall. 
That  dare  discourse  of  so  divine  a  read. 
As  thy  great  iustice  praysed  over  all ; 

Tie  instrument  whereof  loe  here  thy  Artegall, 


CANTO  I. 

Artegall  trayn'd  in  Iustice  lore 
Irenaes  quest  pursewej; 

He  doetli  avcnpe  on  Saniilier 
His  Ladies  bloud  embrewed. 


Though  vertue  then  were  held  in  highest  price, 
In  those  old  times  of  which  I  doe  intreat. 
Yet  then  hkewise  the  wicked  seede  of  vice 
Began  to  spring ;  which  shortly  grew  full  great. 
And  with  their  boughes  the  gentle  plants  did  beat: 
But  evermore  some  of  the  vertuous  race 
Rose  up,  inspired  with  heroicke  heat. 
That  crept  the  branches  of  the  sient  base. 

And  with  strong  hand  their  fruitfull  rancknes  did 
deface. 

n. 

Such  first  was  Bacchus,  that  with  furious  might 
All  th'  east  before  untam'd  did  over-ronne, 
And  wrong  repressed,  and  establisht  right. 
Which  lawlesse  men  had  formerly  fordonne  : 
There  lustice  first  her  princely  rule  begonne. 
Next  Hercules  his  hke  ensample  shewed. 
Who  all  the  west  with  equall  conquest  wonne. 
And  monstrous  tyrants  with  his  club  subdewed  ; 

The  club  of  lustice  dread  with  kingly  powre  endewed. 


Aro.  3.  - 


-  Sanglier]  Perhaps  Shan  Oneal.    Torn. 
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Ajid  sucli  was  he  of  whom  I  have  to  tell. 
The  Cliampion  of  true  lustiee,  Artegall : 
Whom  (as  ye  lately  mote  remember  well) 
An  hard  adventure,  which  did  theu  befall. 
Into  redoubted  perill  forth  did  call ; 
That  was,  to  succour  a  distressed  Dame 
Whom  a  strong  Tyrant  did  uuiustly  thrall, 
And  from  the  heritage,  which  she  did  clame, 

Oid  with  strong  hand  withhold  ;  Grautorto  was  his 
name. 


Wherefore  the  Lady,  which  Irena  hight, 
Did  to  the  Faerie  Queene  her  way  addresse, 
To  whom  oomplayning  her  afflicted  plight. 
She  her  besought  of  gratious  redresse  : 
That  soveraine  (jueene,  that  mightie  emperesse. 
Whose  glorie  is  to  aide  all  suppliants  pore, 
And  of  weake  princes  to  be  patronesse. 
Chose  Artegall  to  right  her  to  restore  ; 

For  that  to  her  heseem'd  best  skild  in  righteous  lore. 


For  Artegall  in  iustice  was  upbrought 
Even  from  the  cradle  of  his  infancie. 
And  all  the  depth  of  rightfull  doome  was  taught 
By  faire  Astrjea,  with  great  Industrie, 
WMlest  here  on  earth  she  lived  mortallie  : 
For,  till  the  world  from  his  perfection  fell 
Into  all  filth  and  foule  iniquitie, 
Astrsea  here  mongst  earthly  men  did  dwell, 

And  in  the  rules  of  iustice  them  instructed  weU. 


Whiles  through  the  world  she  walked  in  this  sort, 
Upon  a  day  she  found  this  gentle  childe 
Amongst  Ins  peres  playing  his  childish  sport ; 
Whom  seeing  fit,  and  with  no  crime  defilde. 
She  did  allure  with  gifts  and  speaches  nulde 
To  wend  with  her :  so  thence  him  farre  she  brought 
Into  a  cave  from  compaoie  exilde. 
In  which  she  noursled  him,  till  yeares  he  raught ; 

And  all  the  discipline  of  iustice  there  him  taught. 

vn. 

There  she  hun  taught  to  weigh  both  right  and  wrong 
In  equall  ballance  with  due  recompence. 
And  equitie  to  measure  out  along 
Accor(fcig  to  the  line  of  conscience, 
Whenso  it  needs  with  rigour  to  dispence : 
Of  all  the  which,  for  want  there  of  mankind, 
She  caused  him  to  make  experience 
Upon  wyld  beasts,  which  she  in  woods  did  find. 

With  wrongfull  powre  oppressing  others  of  their 
kind. 

VITI. 

Thus  she  him  trajmed,  and  thus  she  him  taught 
In  all  the  skill  of  deeming  wrong  and  right, 
UntiU  the  ripenesse  of  mans  yeares  he  raught ; 
That  even  wilde  beasts  did  feare  his  awfuU  sight. 
And  men  admyr'd  his  over-ruling  might ; 
Ne  any  liv'd  on  ground  that  durst  withstand 
His  dreadful!  heast,  much  lesse  him  match  in  fight, 
Or  bide  the  horror  of  his  wreakfoU  hand, 

Whenso  he  list  m  wrath  hft  up  his  steely  brand : 


„i.  9.  Grantorto]   Ital.  gran  torto,  great  injury 

and  -nrong.    UrroN. 


Which  steely  brand,  to  make  him  dreaded  more, 
She  gave  unto  him,  gotten  by  her  slight 
And  earnest  search,  where  it  was  kept  in  store 
In  loves  etemall  house,  unwist  of  wight. 
Since  he  himselfe  it  us'd  in  that  great  fight 
Against  the  Titans,  that  whylome  rebelled 
Gainst  highest  heaven  ;  Chrysaor  it  was  hight ; 
Chrysaor,  that  all  other  swords  excelled. 

Well  prov'd  in  that  same  day  when  love  those  gyants 
quelled : 

X. 

For  of  most  perfect  metall  it  was  made, 
Tempred  with  adamant  amongst  the  same, 
And  gamisht  all  with  gold  upon  the  blade 
In  goodly  wise,  whereof  it  tooke  his  name, 
And  was  of  no  lesse  vertue  then  of  fame  : 
For  there  no  substance  was  so  firme  and  hard. 
But  it  would  pierce  or  cleave  whereso  it  came ; 
Ne  any  armour  could  his  dint  out-ward  ; 

But  wheresoever  it  did  light,  it  throughly  shard. 


Now  when  the  world  with  sinne  gan  to  abound, 
Astraea  loathing  longer  here  to  space 
Mongst  wicked  men,  in  whom  no  truth  she  found, 
Retum'd  to  heaven,  whence  she  deriv'd  her  race ; 
Where  she  hath  now  an  everlasting  place  [see 
Mongst  those  twelve  signes,  which  nightly  we  do 
The  heavens  bright-shimngbaudricke  to  enchaee; 
And  is  the  Virgin,  sLxt  in  her  degree, 

AndnextherselfeherrighteousbaUancehangingbee. 


But  when  she  parted  hence  she  left  her  groome. 
An  Yron  Man,  which  did  on  her  attend 
Always  to  execute  her  stedfast  doome. 
And  willed  bim  with  Artegall  to  wend. 
And  doe  whatever  thing  he  did  intend : 
His  name  was  Talus,  niade  of  yron  mould, 
Immoveable,  resistlesse,  without  end  ; 
Who  in  his  hand  an  yron  flale  did  hould. 

With  which  he  thresht  out  falshood,  and  did  truth 
unfould, 

XIII. 

He  now  went  with  liim  in  this  new  inquest. 
Him  for  to  aide,  if  aide  he  chaunst  to  neede, 
Against  ttiat  cruell  Tyrant,  which  opprest 
Tlie  faire  Irena  with  his  foule  misdeede. 
And  kept  the  crowne  in  which  she  should  succeed: 
And  now  together  on  their  way  they  bin, 
Whenas  they  saw  a  Squire  in  squaJlid  weed 
Lamenting  sore  his  sorrowfull  sad  tyne 

With  many  bitter  teares  shed  from  his  blubbred 
eyne. 

XIV. 

To  whom  as  they  approched,  they  espide 
A  sorie  sight  as  ever  seene  with  eye, 
And  headlesse  Ladie  lying  him  beside 
In  her  owne  blood  all  wallow'd  wofully. 
That  her  gay  clothes  did  in  discolour  die. 
Much  was  he  moved  at  that  ruefull  sight ; 


IX.  8. Chrysaor,]   This  sword  is  called  Chryiaort 

because  gamisht  all  with  gold.    Upton. 

xr.  7.  The  heavens  hright-shining  htmiiio^c']  So  he  ele- 
gantly calls  the  Zodiack  :  Baudrich  is  a  belt,  formed  from 
the  base  latinity  baldringum,  balteus.   Upto.v. 
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And  flam'd  with  zeale  of  vengeance  inwiu-dly 
He  askt  who  had  that  Dame  so  fouly  dight, 
Or  whether  his  owne  hand,  or  whether  other  wight  ? 


"  Ah  !  woe  is  me,  and  well  away,"  quoth  hee 
Bursting  forth  teares  hke  springs  out  of  a  banke, 
"  That  ever  I  this  dismal!  day  did  see  ! 
Full  farre  was  I  from  thinking  such  a  pranke  ; 
Yet  htle  losse  it  were,  and  mickle  thanke, 
If  I  should  graunt  that  I  have  doen  the  same. 
That  I  mote  drinke  the  cup  whereof  she  dranke ; 
But  that  I  should  die  guiltie  of  the  blame, 

The  which  another  did  who  now  is  fled  with  shame." 


«  Who  was  it  then,"  sayd  Artegall,  "  that  wx-ought  ? 
Ai.d  why  ?  doe  it  declare  unto  me  trew." 
"A  Knight,"  said  he, « if  Knight  he  may  be  thought. 
That  did  his  hand  in  Ladies  bloud  embrew. 
And  for  no  cause,  but  as  I  shall  you  shew. 
This  day  as  I  in  solace  sate  hereby 
With  a  fayre  Love  whose  losse  I  now  do  rew. 
There  came  this  Knight,  having  in  companie 

This  lucklesse  Ladie  which  now  here  doth  head- 
lesse  lie. 

XVIT. 

*  He,  whether  mine  seem'd  fayrer  in  his  eye, 
Or  that  he  wexed  weary  of  his  owne, 
Would  change  with  me  ;  but  did  it  denye. 
So  did  tlie  Ladies  both,  as  may  be  knowne : 
But  he,  whose  spirit  was  with  pride  upbloAvne, 
Would  not  so  rest  contented  with  his  right ; 
But,  having  from  his  courser  her  downe  throwne. 
Fro  me  reft  mine  away  by  lawlesse  might. 

And  on  his  steed  her  set  to  beare  her  out  of  sight. 


"  Which  when  his  Ladie  saw,  she  foUow'd  fast. 
And  on  him  catching  hold  gan  loud  to  crie 
Not  so  to  leave  her  nor  away  to  cast, 
But  rather  of  his  hand  besought  to  die  : 
With  that  his  sword  he  drew  all  wrathfuUy, 
And  at  one  stroke  crept  off  her  head  with  scorue, 
In  that  same  place  whereas  it  now  doth  lie. 
So  he  my  Love  away  with  him  hath  borne. 

And  left  me  here  both  his  and  mine  owne  Love  to 


"  Aread,"  sayd  he,  "  which  way  then  did  he  make  ? 
And  by  what  markes  may  he  be  knowne  againe  2 " 
"  To  hope,"  quoth  he,  "  him  soone  to  overtake. 
That  hence  so  long  departed,  is  but  vaine  : 
But  yet  he  pricked  over  yonder  plaine, 
And  as  I  marked  bore  upon  his  shield. 
By  which  it's  easie  him  to  know  againe, 
A  broken  sword  within  a  bloodie  field  ; 

Expressing  well  hisnature  which  the  same  did  wield." 


No  sooner  sayd,  but  streight  he  after  sent 
His  yron  Page,  who  him  pursew'd  so  light. 


XIV.  7. flam'd]   Being  injfanied.    Chltich. 

XV.  4. Slick  a  pranke ;]  Prank  is,  in  general,  used 

lis  a  word  of  levity.  Nevetheless,  it  appears  in  Cotgrave's 
Dictionary  that  the  word  was  also  formerly  employed  in 
the  serious  signification  oi  great  injury  or  mischief,  and  is 
accordingly  translated  male/ice.   Todd. 


As  that  it  seem'd  above  the  gi-ound  he  went ; 
For  he  was  swift  as  swallow  in  her  flight, 
And  strong  as  lyon  in  his  lordly  might. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  overtooke 
Sir  Sanglier,  (so  deeped  was  that  Knight,) 
Whom  at  the  first  he  ghessed  by  his  looke. 
And  by  the  other  markes  which  of  his  shield  he  tooke. 

XXI. 

He  bad  him  stay  and  backe  with  him  retire  ; 
Who,  full  of  scome  to  be  commaunded  so. 
The  Lady  to  alight  did  eft  require, 
Whilest  he  reformed  that  uncivill  fo  ; 
And  streight  at  him  with  all  his  force  did  go  : 
Who  mov'd  no  more  therewith,  then  when  a  rocke 
Is  lightly  stricken  with  some  stones  throw; 
But  to  him  leaping  lent  him  such  a  Imocke, 

That  on  the  ground  he  layd  him  Uke  a  sencelesse 
blocke. 

XXIL 

But,  ere  he  could  himselfe  recure  againe. 
Him  in  his  iron  paw  he  seized  had  ; 
That  when  he  wak't  out  of  his  warelesse  paine, 
He  foimd  himself  unwist  so  ill  bestad. 
That  lim  he  could  not  wag  :  thence  he  him  lad, 
Bound  like  a  beast  appointed  to  the  stall . 
The  sight  whereof  the  Lady  sore  adrad, 
And  fain'd  to  fly  for  feare  of  being  thrall ; 

But  he  her  quickly  stayd,  and  forst  to  wend  withall. 

XXIII. 

When  to  the  place  they  came  where  Artegall 
By  that  same  carefuU  Squire  did  then  abide, 
He  gently  gan  him  to  demaund  of  all 
That  did  betwixt  him  and  that  Squire  betide  : 
Who  with  steme  countenance  and  indignant  pride 
Did  aunswere,  that  of  all  he  guiltlesse  stood, 
And  his  accuser  thereuppon  defide  ; 
For  neither  he  did  shed  that  Ladies  bloud. 

Nor  tooke  away  his  Love,  but  his  owne  proper  good. 


Well  did  the  Squire  perceive  liimselfe  too  wcake 
To  aunswere  his  defiaunce  in  the  field, 
And  rather  chose  his  challenge  off  to  breake 
Then  to  approve  his  right  with  speare  and  shield. 
And  rather  guilty  chose  himselfe  to  yield. 
But  Artegall  by  signes  perceiving  plaine 
That  he  it  was  not  which  that  Lady  kild. 
But  that  strange  Knight,  the  fairer  Love  to  gaine. 

Did  castabout  by  sleight  the  truth  thereout  to  straine  • 

XXV. 

And  sayd  ;  "  Now  sure  this  doubtfull  causes  right 
Can  hardly  but  by  sacrament  be  tride. 
Or  else  by  ordele,  or  by  blooddy  fight ; 
That  ill  perhaps  mote  fall  to  either  side  : 
But  if  ye  please  that  I  your  cause  decide. 
Perhaps  I  may  all  fm'ther  quarreU  end, 
«So  ye  will  sweare  my  iudgement  to  abide." 
Thereto  they  both  did  franckly  condiscend, 

And  to  his  doome  with  listfull  eares  did  both  attend 


"  Sith  then,"  sayd  he,  "  ye  both  the  dead  deny. 
And  both  the  living  Lady  claime  yom'  right. 


xxn.  3. his  warelesse  pain,]     His  pain  of  which 

he  was  not  aware.    Chuhch. 

XXV.  2.  Can  hardly  bvt  by  sacrament  he  tride.]  Sacra' 
ment  is  the  oath  of  purgation.    T.  War-ton. 
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Let  both  the  dead  and  living  equally 
Devided  be  betavixt  you  here  in  sight, 
And  each  of  either  take  his  share  aright. 
But  looke,  who  does  dissent  from  this  my  read, 
He  for  a  twelve  moneths  day  shall  in  despight 
Beare  for  Ids  peuaunoe  that  same  Ladies  head ; 
To  witnesse  to  the  world  that  she  by  him  is  dead." 

XKTTI. 

Well  pleased  with  that  doome  was  Sangliere, 
And  offred  streight  the  Lady  to  be  slaine  :  [dere. 
But  that  same  Squire  to  whom  she  was  more 
Whenas  he  saw  she  should  be  cut  in  twaine. 
Did  yield  she  rather  should  with  him  remaine 
Alive  then  to  himselfe  be  shared  dead ; 
And  rather  then  his  Love  should  suffer  paine, 
He  chose  with  shame  to  beare  that  Ladies  head : 

Prue  love  despiseth  shame  when  life  is  cald  in 
dread. 

xxvin. 

Whom  when  so  willing  Artegall  perceaved ;  [deerae 
"  Not  so,  thou  Squire,"  he  sayd,  "  but  thine  I 
The  Hving  Lady,  which  from  thee  he  reaved : 
For  worthy  thou  of  her  doest  rightly  seeme. 
And  you.  Sir  Knight,  that  love  so  light  esteeme. 
As  that  ye  would  for  little  leave  the  same. 
Take  here  your  owne  that  doth  you  best  beseeme. 
And  with  it  beare  the  burden  of  defame  ; 

Ti  our  owne  dead  Ladies  head,  to  teU  abrode  your 
shame." 


But  Sangliere  disdained  much  his  doome, 
And  sternly  gan  repine  at  his  beheast ; 
Ne  would  for  ought  obay,  as  did  become. 
To  beare  that  Ladies  head  before  his  breast : 
Uutill  that  Talus  had  his  pride  represt, 
And  forced  him,  maulgre,  it  up  to  reare. 
Who  when  he  saw  it  bootelesse  to  resist, 
He  tooke  it  up,  and  thence  mth  him  did  beare ; 

As  rated  spaniell  takes  his  burden  up  for  feare. 


Much  did  that  Squire  Sir  Artegall  adore 
For  his  great  iustice  held  in  high  regard ; 
And  as  his  Squire  him  offred  evennore 
To  serve,  for  want  of  other  meete  reward. 
And  wend  with  him  on  his  adventure  hard : 
But  he  thereto  would  by  no  meanes  consent ; 
But  leaving  him  forth  on  his  iourney  far'd : 
Ne  mght  with  him  but  onely  Talus  went ; 

rhey  two  enough  t'  encounter  an  whole  regiment. 


CANTO  IL 

Artesall  heares  of  Florhnell; 

Does  witli  the  Pagan  fi^ht; 
Him  slaics ;  drownes  Latl^  M'lnera; 

Does  race  her  Castle  quight. 


NotroHT  is  more  honourable  to  a  Knight, 
Ne  better  doth  beseeme  brave  Chevalry, 
Then  to  defend  the  feeble  in  their  right. 
And  wrong  redresse  in  such  as  wend  awry  : 
Whilome  those  great  heroes  got  thereby 


XXIX.  6. 
Chukch. 


maulgrd,]     Whether  he  would  or  not. 


Their  greatest  glory  for  their  rightfuU  deedes, 
And  place  deserved  with  the  gods  on  hy  : 
Herein  the  noblesse  of  this  Knight  exceedes, 
Who  now  to  perils  great  for  iustice  sake  proceedes  • 


To  which  as  he  now  was  uppon  the  way. 

He  chaunst  to  meet  a  Dwarfe  in  hasty  course ; 
Whom  he  requir'd  his  forward  hast  to  stay, 
Till  he  of  tidings  mote  with  him  discoui^se. 
Loth  was  the  Dwarfe,  yet  did  he  stay  perforse, 
And  gan  of  sundry  newes  his  store  to  tell. 
As  to  his  memory  they  had  recourse ; 
But  chiefly  of  the  fairest  Floriraell, 

How  she  was  found  againe,  and  spousde  to  Marinell 

in. 

For  this  was  Deny,  Florimells  owne  Dwarfe, 
Whom  having  lost  (as  ye  have  heard  whyleare) 
And  finding  in  the  way  the  scattred  scarfe. 
The  fortune  of  her  life  long  time  did  feare : 
But  of  her  health  when  Artegall  did  heare, 
And  safe  retume,  he  was  full  inly  glad, 
And  askt  him  where  and  when  her  bridale  cheare 
Should  be  solemniz'd ;  for,  if  time  he  had, 

He  would  be  there,  and  honor  to  her  spousall  ad. 

IV. 

"  Within  three  dales,"  quoth  he,  "  as  I  do  heare. 
It  will  be  at  the  Castle  of  the  strond  ; 
What  time,  if  naught  me  let,  1  will  be  there 
To  do  her  service  so  as  I  am  bond. 
But  in  my  way  a  little  here  beyond 
A  cursed  cruell  Sarazio  doth  wonne. 
That  keepes  a  bridges  passage  by  strong  hond, 
And  many  errant  Knights  hath  there  fordonne 

That  makes  all  men  for  feare  that  passage  for  to 
shonne." 


"  What  misterwight,"  quoth  he,"andhow  farhence 
Is  he,  that  doth  to  travellers  such  harmes  1 " 
"  He  is,"  said  he,  "  a  man  of  great  defence ; 
Expert  in  battell  and  in  deedes  of  armes  ; 
And  more  emboldned  by  the  wicked  charmes. 
With  which  his  Daughter  doth  him  .still  support ; 
Having  great  lordships  got  and  goodly  farmes 
Tlirough  strong  oppression  of  his  powre  extort ; 

5y  which  he  stil  them  holds,  and  keepes  with  strong 
effdrt. 

TT. 

"And  dayly  he  his  wrongs  encreaseth  more  ; 
For  never  wight  he  lets  to  passe  that  way, 
Over  his  bridge,  albee  he  rich  or  poore. 
But  he  him  makes  his  passa.ge-penny  pay : 
Else  he  doth  hold  him  backe  or  beat  away. 
Thereto  he  hath  a  Groome  of  evill  guize. 
Whose  scalp  is  bare,  that  bondage  doth  bewray, 
Which  pels  and  pils  the  poore  in  piteous  v.'ize  ; 

But  he  himselfe  upon  the  rich  doth  tyrannize. 


II.  7.  had  recourse  ;']  That  is,  did  recur.  Chubch. 

V.  8.  Through  &c.]  Tliat  is,  extorted  through,  &c. 
Church. 

VT.  3. albee  he  &o.]   That  is,  whether  ho  be  && 

Church. 

VI,  7.  Whose  scalp  is  bare,  that  bondage  doth  beieray,"] 
The  Germans  and  Franks,  with  most  of  the  northern  na- 
tions, thought  wearing  the  hair  long,  a  sign  of  freedom: 
the  contrary  bewrayed  bondage.   Urro.v. 

VL  8.    Which  pols  and  pils  the  poore  ftc]  The  words 


CANTO    II.] 
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"  His  name  is  hight  PoUente,  rightly  so, 
For  that  he  is  so  puissant  and  strong. 
That  with  his  powre  he  all  doth  over-go. 
And  makes  them  subiect  to  his  mighty  wrong  ; 
And  some  by  sleight  he  eke  doth  underfong  : 
For  on  a  bridge  he  custometh  to  fight. 
Which  is  but  narrow,  but  exceeding  long  ; 
And  in  the  same  are  many  trap-fals  pight. 

Through  which  the  rider  downe  doth  fall  through 
oversight. 

vtu. 

"  And  underneath  the  same  a  river  flowes. 

That  is  both  swift  and  dangerous  deeps  withall ; 
Into  the  which  whomso  he  overthrowes. 
All  destitute  of  helpe  doth  headlong  fall ; 
But  he  himselfe  through  practise  usuall 
Leapes  forth  into  the  floud,  and  there  assaies 
His  foe  confused  through  his  sodaine  fall. 
That  horse  and  man  he  equally  dismaies. 

And  either  both  them  drownes,  or  trayterously 
slaies. 

IX. 

"  Tlien  doth  he  take  the  spoile  of  them  at  will. 
And  to  his  Daughter  brings,  that  dwells  thereby : 
Who  all  that  comes  doth  take,  and  therewith  fiU 
The  coffers  of  her  wicked  threasury  ; 
Which  she  with  wrongs  hath  heaped  up  so  hy 
That  many  princes  she  in  wealth  exeeedes. 
And  purchast  all  the  countrey  lying  ny 
With  the  revenue  of  her  plenteous  meedes  : 

Her  name  is  Munera,  agreeing  witli  her  deedes. 


'  Thereto  she  is  full  faire,  and  rich  attired. 
With  golden  hands  and  silver  feete  beside. 
That  many  lords  have  her  to  wife  desired  ; 
But  she  them  all  despiseth  for  great  pride." 
"  Now  by  my  life,"  sayd  he,  "  and  God  to  guide. 
None  other  way  will  I  this  day  betake. 
But  by  that  bridge  whereas  he  doth  abide  : 
Therefore  me  tliither  lead."     No  more  he  spake, 

But  tliitherward  forthright  his  ready  way  did  make. 


Unto  the  place  he  came  within  a  while. 
Where  on  the  bridge  he  ready  armed  saw 
The  Sarazin,  awayting  for  some  spoile  : 
Who  as  they  to  the  passage  gan  to  draw, 
A  Villaine  to  them  came  with  scull  all  raw, 
That  passage-money  did  of  them  require. 
According  to  the  custome  of  their  law  :   [hire  ;" 
To  whom  he  aunswerd  wroth,  "  Loe  there  thy 

And  with  that  word  him  strooke,  that  sti'eight  he 
did  expire. 

xri. 
Which  when  the  Pagan  saw  he  wexed  wroth. 
And  streight  himselfe  unto  the  fight  addrest ; 
Ne  was  Sir  Artegall  behinde  ;  so  both 
Together  ran  with  ready  speares  in  rest. 


pill  and  pott  appear  to  have  been  synonymous.  See  Barret's 
Diet.  1580,  in  v-  "  To  piU  or  poll,  to  take  by  extortion" 
ToDn. 

\  [I,  5. underfong  ;]  Underfong  is  used  by  Chaucer 

in  the  sense  of  undertake.  Spenser's  meaning  is  that 
]'ollent6  (in  the  Latin  sense  of  capto)  doth  lie  in  wait^ 
lioth  attnnp!  to  take,  or  entrap,  them.  Todd. 

XI.  4.  U'lto^  So  all  the  editions.    Perhaps,  Tho.  Church. 


Right  in  the  midst,  whereas  they  brest  to  brest 
Should  meete,  a  trap  was  letten  downe  to  fall 
Into  the  floud  :  streight  leapt  the  Carle  unblest 
Well  weening  that  his  foe  was  falne  withall  : 
But  he  was  well  aware,  and  leapt  before  his  fall. 

xni. 

There  being  both  together  in  the  floud. 
They  each  at  other  tyrannously  flew  ; 
Ne  ought  the  water  cooled  their  whot  bloud. 
But  rather  in  them  kindled  choler  new  : 
But  there  the  PajTiim,  who  that  use  well  knew 
To  fight  in  water,  great  advantage  had. 
That  oftentimes  him  nigh  he  overthrew  : 
And  eke  the  courser  whereuppon  he  rad 

Could  swim  hke  to  a  fish  whiles  he  his  backe  bestrad. 


Which  oddes  whenas  Sir  Artegall  espide. 

He  saw  no  way  but  close  with  him  m  hast  ; 

And  to  him  driving  strongly  downe  the  tide 

XJppon  his  iron  coUer  griped  fast, 

That  with  the  straint  his  wesand  nigh  he  brast. 

There  they  together  strove  and  struggled  long. 

Either  the  other  from  his  steed  to  cast  ; 

Ne  ever  Artegall  his  griple  strong 
For  any  tliinge  wold  slacke,  but  still  upon  him 
hong. 

XV. 

As  when  a  dolphin  and  a  sele  are  met 

In  the  wide  ehampian  of  the  ocean  plaine, 
With  cruell  chaufe  their  courages  they  wliet. 
The  maysterdome  of  each  by  force  to  gaine. 
And  dreadfuU  battaile  twixt  them  do  darraine  ; 
They  snuf,  they  snort,  they  bounce,  they  rage, 

they  rore. 
That  all  the  sea,  disturbed  with  their  traine. 
Doth  frie  with  fome  above  the  surges  hore  : 

Such  was  betwi.xt  these  two  the  troublesome  uprore. 


So  Artegall  at  length  him  forst  forsake 

His  horses  backe  for  dread  of  being  drownd. 
And  to  his  handy  swimming  him  betake. 
Eftsoones  himselfe  he  from  his  hold  unbowud. 
And  then  no  ods  at  all  in  him  he  fownd  ; 
For  Artegall  in  swimming  skilfuU  was. 
And  durst  the  depth  of  any  water  sownd. 
So  ought  each  Knight,  that  use  of  perill  has. 

In  swimming  be  expert,  tlu-ough  waters  force  to  pas. 


Then  very  doubtfuU  was  the  warres  event, 
Uncertaine  whether  had  the  better  side : 
For  both  were  skild  in  that  experiment. 
And  both  in  armes  well  traind  and  throughly 
But  Artegall  was  better  breath'd  beside,   [tride. 
And  towards  th'  end  grew  greater  in  his  might. 
That  his  faint  foe  no  longer  could  abide 
His  puissance,  ne  beare  himselfe  upright  ; 

But  from  the  water  to  the  laud  betooke  his  flight. 

XVIII. 

But  Artegall  purse wd  him  still  so  neare 
With  bright  Chrysaor  in  his  cruell  hand. 
That,  as  his  head  he  gan  a  litle  reare 
Above  the  bruicke  to  tread  upon  the  land. 


xvn.  3. 
Church. 


-  in  that  experiment,']  That  is,  in  shimming 
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He  smote  it  off,  that  tumbling  on  the  strand 
It  bit  the  earth  for  very  fell  despight, 
And  gnashed  with  his  teeth,  as  if  he  band 
High  God,  whose  gocdnesse  he  despaired  quight. 
Or  curst  the  hand  which  did  tha-t  vengeance  on  him 
dight. 

XTX. 

His  corps  was  carried  downe  along  the  lee, 
Whose  waters  with  his  filthy  bloud  it  stayned : 
But  his  blasphemous  head,  that  all  might  see. 
He  pitcht  upon  a  pole  on  high  ordayned  ; 
Where  many  years  it  afterwards  remayned. 
To  be  a  mirrour  to  all  mighty  men. 
In  whose  right  hands  great  power  is  contayned, 
That  none  of  them  the  feeble  over-ren, 

But  alwaies  doe  their  powre  within  iust  compasse 
pen. 

XX. 

That  done,  unto  the  Castle  he  did  wend. 
In  which  the  Paynims  Daughter  did  abide. 
Guarded  of  many  which  did  her  defend : 
Of  whom  he  entrance  sought,  but  was  denide, 
And  with  reprochfull  blasphemy  defide. 
Beaten  with  stones  downe  from  the  battilment. 
That  he  was  forced  to  withdraw  aside  ; 
And  bad  his  servant  Talus  to  invent 

Which  way  he  enter  might  without  endangerment. 


Eftsoones  his  Page  drew  to  the  Castle  gate, 
And  with  his  iron  flale  at  it  let  flie, 
That  all  the  war'^.ers  it  did  sore  amate. 
The  which  ere-while  spake  so  reprochfully. 
And  made  them  stoupe,  that  looked  earst  so  hie. 
Yet  stiU  he  bet  and  bounst  uppon  the  dore. 
And  thundred  strokes  thereon  so  hideouslie. 
That  all  the  peece  he  shaked  frota  the  flore. 

And  filled  all  the  house  with  feare  and  great  uprore. 

XXIT. 

With  noise  whereof  the  Lady  forth  appeared 
Uppon  the  Castle  wall ;  and,  when  she  saw 
The  daungerous  state  in  which  she  stood,  she  feared 
The  sad  effect  of  her  neare  overthrow ; 
And  gan  intreat  that  Iron  Man  below 
To  cease  his  outrage,  and  him  faire  besought ; 
Sith  neither  force  of  stones  which  they  did  throw. 
Nor  powr  of  charms,   which  she  against  him 

A\T0Ught, 

Might  otherwise  prevaile,  or  make  Iiim  cease  for 
ought. 

xxni. 
But,  whenas  yet  she  saw  him  to  proceede 

Unmov'd  with  praiers  or  with  piteous  thought, 
She  ment  him  to  corrupt  with  goodly  meede  ; 
And  causde  great  sackes  with  endlesse  riches 
Unto  the  battilment  to  be  upbrought,     [fraught 
And  powred  forth  over  the  Castle  wall,    [bought. 
That  she  might  mn  some  time,  though  dearly 
Whilest  he  to  gathering  of  the  gold  did  fall ; 
But  he  was   nothing  mov'd  nor  tempted  there- 
withal! ; 

XX  rv. 
But  still  continu'd  his  assault  the  more, 
And  layd  on  load  with  his  huge  yron  flaile, 

j,^  1   tU  lee,]   Or,  as  he  elsewhere  says,  ''  the 

■mtry  Jca,"  i.  e.  the  stream,  P.  ft.  iv.  ii.  16.    Chukch. 
XXI.  8. (fte  peece]  CasWe.   Todd. 


That  at  the  length  he  has  yrent  the  dore, 
And  made  way  for  his  Maister  to  assaile : 
Who  being  entred,  nought  did  then  availe 
For  wight  against  his  powre  themselves  to  reare: 
Each  one  did  flie  ;  their  hearts  began  to  faile ; 
And  hid  themselves  in  comers  here  and  there ; 
And  eke  their  Dame  halfe  dead  did  hide  herself  for 
feare. 


Long  they  her  sought,  yet  no  where  could  they  finde 
That  sure  they  wecn'd  she  was  escapt  away:  [her, 
But  Talus,  that  could  like  a  hme-houud  wiude  her, 
And  all  things  secrete  wisely  could  bewray, 
At  length  found  out  whereas  she  hidden  lay 
Under  an  heape  of  gold  :  thence  he  her  di'cw 
By  the  faire  lockes,  and  fowly  did  array 
Withouten  pitty  of  her  goodly  hew. 

That  Artegall  himselfe  her  seemelesse  pUght  didrew. 


Yet  for  no  pitty  would  he  change  the  course 
Of  iustice,  which  in  Talus  hand  did  lye  ; 
Who  rudely  hayld  her  forth  without  i-emorse, 
Still  holding  up  her  suppliant  hands  on  hye, 
And  kneeling  at  his  feete  submissively : 
But  he  her  suppliant  hands,  those  hands  of  gold, 
And  eke  her  feete,  those  feete  of  silver  trye, 
Which  sought  unrighteousnesse,  and  iustice  sold, 

Chopt  ofij  and  nayld  on  high,  that  all  might  them 
behold. 


Herselfe  then  tooke  he  by  the  sclender  wast 
In  value  loud  crying,  and  into  the  flood 
Over  the  Castle  waU  adowne  her  cast. 
And  there  her  drowned  in  the  du'ty  mud  : 
But  the  streame  washt  away  her  guilty  blood. 
Thereafter  all  that  mucky  pelfe  he  tooke. 
The  spoile  of  peoples  evil  gotten  good,     [crooke, 
The  whioh  her  sire  had  scrap't  by  hooke  and 

And  bm-ning  all  to  ashes  powr'd  it  down  the  brooke. 

xxvjrr. 
And  lastly  all  that  Castle  quite  he  raced. 

Even  from  the  sole  of  his  foundation. 

And  all  the  hewen  stones  thereof  defaced. 

That  there  mote  be  no  hope  of  reparation, 

Nor  memory  thereof  to  any  nation. 

All  which  when  Talus  throughly  had  perfom-med, 

Sir  Artegall  undid  the  evil  fashion. 

And  wicked  customes  of  that  bridge  refourmed : 
Which  done,  unto  liis  former  iourney  he  retourned. 


In  which  they  measur'd  mickle  weary  way. 
Till  that  at  length  nigh  to  the  sea  they  drew ; 
By  which  as  they  did  travell  on  a  day. 
They  saw  before  them,  far  as  they  could  vew. 
Full  many  people  gathered  in  a  crew  ; 
Whose  great  assembly  they  did  much  admire ; 
For  never  there  the  like  resort  they  knew. 
So  towardes  them  they  coasted,  to  enquire 

What  thing  so  many  nations  met  did  there  desu*. 


XXV.  3. a  lime-hound]    That  is,  a  limer  nr  large 

dog  used  in  hunting  the  wild  boar :  Kersey.    Church. 

XXV.  9. seemele.sso]  Unseemly.    Church. 

xxvr.  7. of  silver  trye.]    Trye  for  ivyed,  refiRed. 

The  last  letter  is  dropt,  as  usual,  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme. 
Chukch 
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There  they  beheld  a  mighty  Gyant  stand 
Up  3n  a  rocke,  and  holding  fortli  on  hie 
An  huge  great  paire  of  ballance  in  his  hand, 
With  which  he  boasted  in  his  surquedi-ie 
That  all  the  world  he  would  weigh  equaUie, 
If  ought  he  had  tlie  same  to  counterpoys  : 
For  want  whereof  he  weighed  vanity, 
And  fild  his  ballaunce  full  of  idle  toys  : 

Yet  was  admired  much  of  fooleSj  women,  and  boys. 

xxxr. 

He  sayd  that  he  would  all  the  earth  uptake 
And  all  the  sea,  divided  each  from  either : 
So  would  he  of  the  fire  one  ballaunce  make, 
And  one  of  th'  ayre,  without  or  wind  or  wether : 
Then  would  he  ballaunce  heaven  and  hell  together, 
And  all  that  did  witliin  them  all  containe  ; 
Of  all  whose  weight  he  would  not  misse  a  fether : 
And  looke  what  sm-plus  did  of  each  remaine, 

He  would  to  his  owne  part  restore  the  same  againe. 

xxxir. 

For  why,  he  sayd,  they  all  imequaU  were, 
And  had  encroched  upon  others  share  ; 
Like  as  the  sea  (which  plaine  he  shewed  tliere) 
Had  worne  the  earth ;  so  did  the  fire  the  aire  ; 
So  all  the  rest  did  others  pai-ts  empaire  : 
And  so  were  realmes  and  nations  run  awry. 
All  which  he  imdertooke  for  to  repaire. 
In  sort  as  they  were  formed  auuciently ; 

And  aU  things  would  reduce  imto  equality. 

xxxrir. 

Therefore  the  vulgar  did  about  him  flocke. 
And  cluster  thicke  unto  his  leasings  vaine ; 
Like  foolish  flies  about  an  hony-crocke  ; 
In  hope  by  him  great  benefite  to  gaine. 
And  imcontroUed  ireedome  to  obtaine. 
All  which  when  Artegall  did  see  and  heare. 
How  he  misled  the  simple  peoples  traine. 
In  sdeignfull  wize  he  drew  unto  him  neare, 

And  thus  unto  liini  spake,  without  regard  or  feare ; 

xsxiv. 

«  Thou,  that  presum'st  to  weigh  the  world  anew, 
And  all  things  to  an  equall  to  restore, 
Instead  of  right  me  seemes  great  wrong  dost 
And  far  above  thy  forces  pitch  to  sere :     [shew. 
For,  ere  thou  limit  what  is  lesse  or  more 
In  every  thing,  thou  oughtest  first  to  know 
What  was  the  poyse  of  every  part  of  yore : 
And  looke  then,  how  much  it  doth  overflow 

Or  faUe  thereof,  so  much  is  more  then  iust  to  trow. 

XXXV, 

"  For  at  the  first  they  all  created  were 

In  goodly  measure  by  their  Makers  might ; 
And  weighed  out  in  ballaunces  so  nere. 
That  not  a  dram  was  missing  of  their  right : 
The  earth  was  in  the  middle  centre  pight, 
In  which  it  doth  immoveable  abide, 
Hemd  in  with  waters  like  a  wall  in  sight. 
And  they  with  aire,  that  not  a  drop  can  slide : 

Al  which  the  heavens  containe,  and  in  their  courses 
guide. 


3CXX.  4.  in  his  surquedrie]   In  hia  pride  or  prc- 

tumption.    Todd. 

XXXIV.  9.  to  trow.}   To  trow  is  the  same  as  io  wl, 

ridelicet.    Uptom. 


xxxvr. 

"  Such  heavenly  iustice  doth  among  them  raine. 
That  every  one  doe  Imow  their  certaine  bound ; 
In  which  they  doe  these  many  yeares  remaine. 
And  mongst  them  al  no  change  hath  yet  beene 

found  : 
But  if  thou  now  shouldst  weigh  them  new  m  pound. 
We  are  not  sure  they  would  so  long  remaine  : 
All  change  is  perUlous,  and  all  chaunce  unsound. 
Therefore  leave  off  to  weigh  them  all  againe. 

Till  we  may   be  assur'd  they  shall  tteir  course 
retaine." 

xxxvn. 

"  Thou  foolishe  elfe,"  said  then  the  Gyant  wToth, 
"  Seest  not  how  badly  all  things  present  bee, 
And  each  estate  quite  out  of  order  goth  \ 
The  sea  itselfe  doest  thou  not  plainely  see 
Encroch  uppon  the  laud  there  under  thee  ? 
And  th'  earth  itselfe  how  daily  its  increast 
By  all  that  dying  to  it  turned  be  ! 
Were  it  not  good  that  wrong  were  then  surceast. 

And  from  the  most  that  some  were  given  to  the 
least  I 

xxxviir. 

"  Therefore  I  wiU  throw  downe  these  mountains  hie. 
And  make  them  levell  with  the  lowly  plaine. 
These  towi-ing  rocks,  which  reach  unto  the  skie, 
I  will  thrust  downe  into  the  deepest  maine, 
And,  as  they  were,  them  equalize  againe. 
Tyrants,  that  make  men  subiect  to  their  law, 
I  will  suppresse,  that  they  no  moi  e  may  raine  ; 
And  lordings  curbe  that  commons  over-aw ; 

And  all  the  wealth  of  rich  men  to  the  poore  will 
draw." 

xxxtx. 

"  Of  things  unseene  how  canst  thou  deeme  aright," 
Then  answered  the  righteous  Artegall,     [sight  ? 
"  Sith  thou  misdeem'st   so   much  of  things  in 
What  though  the  sea  with  waves  continuall 
Doe  eate  the  earth,  it  is  no  more  at  all ; 
Ne  is  the  earth  the  lesse,  or  loseth  ought : 
For  whatsoever  from  one  place  doth  fall 
Is  witli  the  tide  unto  another  brought : 

For  there  is  nothing  lost,  that  may  be  foimd  ii 
sought. 


«  Likewise  the  earth  is  not  augmented  mora 
By  all  that  dying  into  it  doe  fade  ; 
For  of  the  earth  they  formed  were  of  yore  : 
However  gay  their  blossome  or  their  blade 
Doe  flourish  now,  they  into  dust  shall  vade. 
What  wrong  then  is  it  if  that  when  they  die 
They  tm'ue  to  that  whereof  they  first  were  made  I 
All  m  the  powre  of  their  great  Malier  lie  : 

All  creatm-es  must  obey  the  voice  of  the  Most  Hie. 


"  They  live,  they  die,  hke  as  He  doth  ordaine, 
Ne  ever  any  asketh  reason  why. 
The  hi!s  doe  not  the  lowly  dales  disdaine  ; 
The  dales  doe  not  the  lofty  hils  en^T^. 
He  maketh  liings  to  sit  in  sovcrainty  ; 
He  maketh  subiects  to  their  powre  obay ; 


XXXVI.  5.  new  in  pound,']    Kew  in  pound  is  anc./ 

in  tlie  balance,  Lat.  pondo.    Church. 

.XXIX. !).  For  liQ.}  That  is.  For  nothing  can  properly  le 
said  to  be  lost,  which  may  be  found  if  sought  for.  Cbuecu 
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He  pulleth  downe.  He  settetli  up  on  hy ; 
He  gives  to  this,  from  that  He  talies  away : 
For  aU  we  have  is  His :  what  He  list  doe,  He  may. 

«  Whatever  thing  is  done,  by  Him  is  donne, 
Ne  any  may  His  mighty  will  withstand ; 
Ne  any  may  His  soveraine  power  shonne, 
Ne  loose  that  He  hath  bomid  with  stedfast  hand : 
In  vaine  therefore  doest  thou  now  take  in  hand 
To  call  to  count,  or  weigh  His  workes  anew. 
Whose  counsels  depth  thou  canst  not  understand ; 
Sith  of  things  subiect  to  thy  daily  vew 

Thou  doest  not  know  the  causes  nor  their  courses 
dew. 


"  For  take  thy  ballaunce,  if  thou  be  so  wise,  [blow ; 
And  weigh  the  winde  that  under  heaven  doth 
Or  weigh  the  light  that  in  the  east  doth  rise  ; 
Or  weigh  the  thought  that  from  mans  mind  doth 

flow: 
But  if  the  weight  of  these  thou  canst  not  show. 
Weigh  but  one  word  which  from  thy  lips  doiii 

fall: 
For  how  canst  thou  those  greater  secrets  know. 
That  doest  not  know  the  least  thing  of  them  all  ? 
HI  can  he  rule  the  great  that  cannot  reach  the 
small." 


Therewith  the  Gyant  much  abashed  sayd 

That  he  of  little  things  made  reckoning  light ; 
Yet  the  least  word  that  ever  could  be  layd 
Within  his  ballaunce  he  could  way  aright,  [weight, 
"  Which  is,"   sayd  he,  "  more  heavy  then  in 
The  right  or  wrong,  the  false  or  else  the  trew  2  " 
He  answered  that  he  Would  try  it  streight : 
So  he  the  words  into  his  ballaunce  threw  ; 

But  streight  the  winged  words  out  of  his  ballaunce 
flew. 


Wroth  wext  he  then,  and  sayd  that  words  were  light, 
Ne  would  within  his  ballaunce  well  abide  : 
But  he  could  iustly  weigh  the  wrong  or  right. 
"Well  then,"  sayd  Artegall,  « let  it  be  feride : 
First  in  one  ballance  set  the  true  aside." 
He  did  so  first,  and  then  the  false  he  layd 
In  th'  other  scale ;  but  still  it  downe  did  slide. 
And  by  no  meane  could  in  the  weight  be  stayd : 

For  by  no  meanes  the  false  will  with  the  truth  be 
wayd. 

XLVT. 

"  Now  take  the  right  likewise,"  sayd  Artegale, 
"And  coimterpeise   the   same    with   so  much 
So  first  the  right  he  put  into  one  scale ;  [wrong." 
And  then  the  Gyant  strove  with  puissance  strong 
To  fill  the  other  scale  with  so  much  wrong : 
But  aU  the  wrongs  that  he  therein  could  lay 
Might  not  it  peise ;  yet  did  he  labour  long. 
And  swat,  and  chauf 'd,  and  proved  every  way : 

Yet  all  the  wrongs  could  not  a  litle  right  downe 
way. 


.iLiv.  6. saydhe,']  Arthegall.    CnORrH. 

xLv.  8. in  the  weight]  So  all  the  editions.  I  think 

It  should  be  scale,  unless  he  uses  weight  here  as  he  does 
pound  in  St.  36  for  balance.  Church. 

xLvi.  9. doime  way.]  Weigh  down, ««  Jtr.  caiurch 

has  observed.   And  see  st.  49.  Todd. 


Which  when  he  saw,  he  greatly  grew  in  rage, 
And  almost  would  his  balances  have  broken : 
But  Artegall  him  fairely  gan  asswage. 
And  said,  "  Be  not  upon  thy  balance  wroken  • 
For  they  do  nought  but  right  or  wrong  betoken  • 
But  in  the  mind  the  doome  of  right  must  bee ; 
And  so  likewise  of  words,  the  which  be  spoken 
The  eare  must  be  the  ballance,  to  decree 

And  iudge,  whether  with  truth  or  falshood  thev 
agree, 

xLviir. 
"  But  set  the  truth  and  set  the  right  aside. 
For  they  with  wrong  or  falshood  ^vill  not  fare, 
And  put  two  wrongs  together  to  be  tride, 
Or  else  two  falses,  of  each  equal  share. 
And  then  together  doe  them  both  compare : 
For  truth  is  one,  and  right  is  ever  one." 
So  did  he ;  and  then  plaine  it  did  appeare, 
Whether  of  them  the  greater  were  attone : 
But  right  sat  in  the  middest  of  the  beame  alone. 

XLIX. 

But  he  the  right  from  thence  did  thrust  away ; 
For  it  was  not  the  right  which  he  did  seeke ; 
But  rather  strove  extremities  to  way, 
Th'  one  to  diminish,  th'  other  for  to  eeke : 
For  of  the  meane  he  greatly  did  misleeke. 
Whom  when  so  lewdly  minded  Talus  found, 
Approching  nigh  unto  him  clieeke  by  cheeke 
He  shouldered  him  from  off  the  higher  ground, 

And  down  the  rock  liim  thi'owing  in  the  sea  him 
dround. 


Like  as  a  ship,  whom  cruell  tempest  drives 
Upon  a  rocke  with  homble  dismay. 
Her  shattered  ribs  in  thousand  peeces  rives, 
And  spoyling  all  her  geares  and  goodly  ray 
Does  make  herselfe  misfortunes  piteous  pray. 
So  downe  the  clifi'e  the  wretched  Gyant  tumbled) 
His  battred  ballances  in  peeces  lay. 
His  timbered  bones  all  broken  rudely  rumbled : 

So  was  the  high-aspyring  with  huge  ruine  humbled. 


That  when  the  people,  which  had  there  about 
Long  wayted,  saw  his  sudden  desolation, 
They  gan  to  gather  in  tumultuous  rout, 
And  mutining  to  stirre  up  civill  faction 
For  certaine  losse  of  so  great  expectation  : 
For  well  they  hoped  to  have  got  gi'eat  good, 
And  wondrous  riches  by  his  innovation  : 
Therefore  resolving  to  revenge  his  blood 

They  rose  in  armes,  and  all  in  battell  order  stood. 


Which  lawlesse  multitude  him  eomming  lo 
In  warlike  wise  when  Artegall  did  vew. 
He  much  was  troubled,  ne  wist  what  to  do : 
For  loth  he  was  his  noble  hands  t'embrew 
In  the  base  blood  of  such  a  rascall  crew  ; 
And  otherwise,  if  that  he  should  retire, 
He  fear'd  least  they  with  shame  would  him  por- 


XLix.  5.  For  &c.]  That  is,  For  he  did  dislike,  he  ob- 
served, no  meane  or  medium.   Church. 

L.  4. and  goodly  ray]  Array,  i.  e.  ornament,  fur- 
niture.   Upton. 
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Therefore  he  Talus  to  them  sent  t'incimre 
The  cause  of  their  array,  and  truce  for  to  desire. 

LITI. 

But  soone  as  they  him  nigli  approching  spide. 
They  gan  with  all  their  weapons  him  assay. 
And  rudely  stroke  at  him  on  every  side  ; 
Yet  nought  they  could  liim  hurt,  ne  ought  dismay : 
But  when  at  them  he  with  liis  iiaile  gan  lay, 
He  like  a  swarm  of  flyes  them  overthrew  : 
Ne  any  of  them  durst  come  in  his  way. 
But  here  and  there  before  his  presence  flew. 

And  hid  themselves  in  holes  and  bushes  from  his 


As  when  a  faulcon  hath  with  nimble  flight 
Flowne  at  a  flush  of  ducks  foreby  the  brooke. 
The  trembling  foule  dismayd  with  dreadful!  sight 
Of  death,  the  which  them  almost  overtooke. 
Doe  hide  themselves  from  her  astonying  looke 
Amongst  the  flags  and  covert  round  about. 
When  Talus  saw  they  all  the  field  forsooke, 
And  none  appear'd  of  all  that  raskall  rout, 

To  Artegall  he  turn'd  and  went  with  him  through- 
out. 


CANTO    III. 

The  Spousals  of  faire  Floriniell, 
Where  tumeymany  Knights; 

There  Bra^sadochio  is  uncas'd 
In  all  the  Ladies  sights. 


After  long  stormes  and  tempests  over-blowne 
The  sunne  at  length  his  ioyous  face  doth  cleare  : 
So  whenas  fortune  all  her  spight  hath  showne. 
Some  bhssfull  houres  at  last  must  needes  appeare ; 
Else  should  afflicted  wights  oft-times  despeire. 
So  comes  it  now  to  Florimell  by  tom-ne. 
After  long  sorrowes  suffered  whyleare. 
In  which  captiv'd  she  many  moneths  did  moume, 

To  tast  of  ioy,  and  to  wont  pleasures  to  retourne  : 

II. 

Who  being  freed  from  Proteus  cruell  band 
By  Marinell  was  unto  him  affide. 
And  by  htm  brought  agaiue  to  Faerie  Land  ; 
Where   he  her  spous'd,  and  made  liis  ioyous 

bride. 
The  time  and  place  was  blazed  farre  and  wide. 
And  solemne  feastes  and  giusts  ordaiu'd  therefore : 
To  which  they  did  resort  from  every  side 
Of  Lords  and  Ladies  mfinite  great  store  ; 

Ne  any  Knight  was  absent  that  brave  courage  bore. 

m. 

To  tell  the  glorie  of  the  feast  that  day. 
The  goodly  service,  the  devicefull  sights, 
The  bridegromes  state,  the  brides  most  rich  aray. 
The  pride  of  Ladies,  and  the  worth  of  Knights, 
The  royall  banquets,  and  the  rare  delights. 
Were  worke  fit  for  an  herauld,  not  for  me  : 


I.IV.  2. foreby  the  brooke,']    That  is,  near  to  the 

brook  or  by  the  brook.  Todd. 

jii.  2.  2'he gooflly service,  the AeYicefuU.-iJfjhts,']  Hy  device' 
fiLll  sights,  Spenser  means,  sights  full  of  tievicks,  i\ia.t  is, 
masques,  triumphs,  and  other  spectacles,  usually  exhibited 
in  his  time,  with  great  cost  and  splendour,  at  the  nuptials 
of  noble  personages.    T.  Wabtom. 


But  for  so  much  as  to  my  lot  here  lights. 
That  with  this  present  treatise  doth  agree. 
True  vertue  to  advance,  shall  here  recounted  bee. 

IV. 

When  all  men  had  with  full  satietie 

Of  meates  and  drinkes  their  appetites  suffiz'd. 
To  deedes  of  armes  and  proofe  of  chevalrije 
They  gan  themselves  addresse,  full  rich  aguiz'd. 
As  each  one  had  his  furnitures  deviz'd. 
And  first  of  all  issu'd  Sir  Marinell, 
And  with  him  sixe  Knights  more,  which  enter- 
To  chalenge  all  in  right  of  Florimell,         [priz'd 

And  to  maintaine  that  she  all  others  did  exeell. 

V. 

The  first  of  them  was  hight  Sir  Orimont, 
A  noble  Knight,  and  tride  in  hard  assayes  : 
The  second  had  to  name  Sir  Bellisont, 
But  second  mito  none  in  prowesse  prayse  : 
The  third  was  BruneLl,  famous  in  his  dayes : 
The  fourth  Ecastor,  of  exceedmg  might : 
The  fift  Armeddaji,  skild  in  lovely  layes  : 
The  sixt  -was  Lansack,  a  redoubted  Knight ; 

All  sixe  well  scene  in  armes,  and  prov'd  in  many  a 
fight. 

VI. 

And  them  against  came  all  that  list  to  giust. 
From  every  coast  and  countrie  under  sunne  : 
None  was  debard,  but  all  had  leave  that  lust. 
The  trompets  sound  ;  then  all  together  ronne. 
Full  many  deeds  of  armes  that  day  were  donne  ; 
And  many  Knights  unhorst,  and  many  wounded, 
As  fortune  fell ;  yet  httle  lost  or  wonne  : 
But  all  that  day  the  greatest  prayse  redounded 

To   Marinell,  whose  name   the   heralds  loud  re- 
sounded. 

VII. 

The  second  day,  so  soone  as  morrow  light 
Appear'd  in  heaven,  into  the  field  they  came, 
And  there  all  day  continew'd  cruell  fight. 
With  divers  fortune  fit  for  such  a  game. 
In  which  all  strove  with  perill  to  winne  fame  ; 
Yet  whether  side  was  victor  note  be  ghest : 
But  at  the  last  the  trompets  did  proclame 
That  Marinell  that  day  deserved  best. 

So  they  disparted  were,  and  all  men  went  to  rest. 

vrii. 

The  third  day  came,  that  should  due  tryall  lend 
Of  all  the  rest ;  and  then  this  warlike  crew 
Together  met,  of  all  to  make  an  end. 
There  Marinell  great  deeds  of  armes  did  shew  ; 
And  through  the  thickest  hke  a  lyon  flew, 
Rashing  oft'  helmes,  and  ryving  plates  asonder  ; 
That  every  one  his  daunger  did  eschew  : 
So  terribly  his  dreadfuU  strokes  did  thonder. 

That  all  men  stood  amaz'd,  and  at  his  might  did 
wonder. 

IX. 

But  what  on  earth  can  alwayes  happie  stand  ? 
The  greater  prowesse  greater  perils  find. 
So  farre  he  past  amongst  his  enemies  band. 
That  they  have  him  enclosed  so  behind. 
As  by  no  meanes  he  can  himselfe  outwind  : 
And  now  perforce  they  have  him  prisoner  taken 
And  now  they  doe  with  captive  bands  liim  bind 


VI.  3. but  all  had  leave  that  lust.]  That  chose.    The 

word  lust  is  often  used  in  this  sense  by  Spenser,  as  it  is 
also  bv  Chaucer.    Todd. 
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And  n  iv,-  they  lead  him  hence,  of  all  forsaken, 
Unlesse  some  succovu-  had  in  time  him  overtaken. 


It  fortun'd,  whylest  they  were  thus  ill  beset, 
Sir  Artegall  into  the  tilt-yard  came. 
With  Braggadochio,  whom  he  lately  met 
Upon  the  way  mth  that  liis  Snowy  Dame  : 
Where  when  he  understood  by  common  fame, 
What  evil  hap  to  Marinell  betid. 
He  much  was  mov'd  at  so  unwoi'thie  shame,  [rid. 
And  streight  that  Boaster  prayd,  with  whom  he 

To  change  his  shield  with  him,  to  be  the  better  hid. 


So  forth  he  went,  and  soone  them  overhent. 
Where  they  were  leading  Marinell  away  ; 
Whom  he  assayld  with  dreadlesse  hardiment, 
And  forst  the  burden  of  their  prize  to  stay. 
They  were  an  hundred  Knights  of  that  array  ; 
Of  which  th'  one  halfe  upon  himselfe  did  set. 
The  other  stayd  behind  to  gard  the  pray  : 
But  he  ere  long  the  former  fiftie  bet ; 

And  from  the  other  fiftie  soone  the  prisoner  fet. 


So  backe  he  brought  Sir  Marinell  againe  ; 
Whom  having  quickly  arm'd  againe  anew. 
They  both  together  ioyned  might  and  maine. 
To  set  afresh  on  all  the  other  crew  : 
Whom  with  sore  havocke  soone  they  overthrew. 
And  chased  quite  out  of  the  field,  that  none 
Against  them  durst  his  head  to  perill  shew. 
So  were  they  left  lords  of  the  field  alone  : 

So  Marinell  by  him  was  rescu'd  from  his  fone. 

xrii. 

Wliich  when  he  had  perform'd,  then  backe  againe 
To  Braggadochio  did  his  shield  restore  : 
Wlio  all  this  while  behind  him  did  remaiue. 
Keeping  there  close  with  him  in  pretious  store 
That  his  false  Ladie,  as  ye  heard  afore. 
Then  did  the  trompets  sound,  and  iudges  rose. 
And  all  these  Knights,  which  f'at  day  armour 
Came  to  the  open  hall  to  listen  whose         [bore. 

The  honour  of  the  prize  should  be  adiudg'd  by  those. 

xrv. 

And  thether  also  came  in  open  sight 
Fayre  Florimell  into  the  common  hall. 
To  greet  his  guerdon  unto  every  Knight, 
And  best  to  him  to  whom  the  best  should  fall. 
Then  for  that  stranger  Knight  they  loud  did  call. 
To  whom  that  day  they  should  the  girlond  yield  ; 
Who  came  not  forth  :  but  for  Sir  Artegall 
Came  Braggadochio,  and  did  shew  his  shield. 

Which  bore  the  sunne  brode  blazed  in  a  golden  field. 


The  sight  whereof  did  all  with  gladnesse  fiU  : 
So  imto  him  they  did  addeeme  the  prise 
Of  all  that  tryumph.     Then  the  trompets  slirill 
Don  Braggadochios  name  resounded  thrise  : 
So  courage  lent  a  cloke  to  cowardise  : 
And  then  to  him  came  fayrest  Florimell, 
And  goodly  gan  to  greete  his  brave  emprise. 
And  thousand  thankes  him  yeeld,  that  had  so  well 

Approv'd  that  day  that  she  all  others  did  excell, 


xni.  2    To  Braggadochio  did  &c.]  An  ellipsis  :  To  Brag- 
ado'-hio  he  did  &c.   T.  Warion. 


To  whom  the  Boaster,  that  all  Knights  did  blot. 
With  proud  disdaine  did  scomefull  answere  make, 
That  what  he  did  that  day,  he  did  it  not 
For  her,  but  for  his  owne  deare  Ladies  sake, 
Whom  on  his  perill  he  did  undertake 
Both  her  and  eke  all  others  to  exceU  : 
And  further  did  uncomely  speaches  crake. 
Much  did  his  words  the  gentle  Ladie  quell. 

And  tum'd  aside  for  shame  to  heare  what  he  did  tell. 

xvir. 

Then  forth  he  brought  his  snowy  Florimele, 
Whom  Trompart  had  in  keeping  there  beside. 
Covered  from  peoples  gazement  with  a  vele  : 
Whom  when  discovered  they  had  throughly  eide, 
With  great  amazement  they  were  stupefide  ; 
And  said,  that  surely  Florimell  it  was. 
Or  if  it  were  not  Florimell  so  tride. 
That  Florimell  herseUe  she  then  did  pas. 

So  feeble  skill  of  perfect  things  the  vu'gar  has. 

xviri. 

Which  whenas  Marinell  beheld  likewise. 
He  was  therewith  exceedingly  dismayd ; 
Ne  wist  he  what  to  thinke,  or  to  devise  : 
But,  hlje  as  one  whom  feends  had  made  affrayd, 
He  long  astonisht  stood,  ne  ought  he  sayd, 
Ne  ought  he  did,  but  with  fast  fixed  eies 
He  gazed  stiU  upon  that  Snowy  Mayd  ; 
Whom  ever  as  he  did  the  more  avize. 

The  more  to  be  true  Florimell  he  did  surmize. 


As  when  two  sunnes  appeare  in  th'  azure  skye, 
Mounted  in  Phoebus  charet  fierie  bright. 
Both  darting  forth  faire  beames  to  each  mans  eye, 
And  both  adom'd  with  lampes  of  flaming  light ; 
All  that  behold  so  strange  prodigious  sight. 
Not  knowing  natures  worke,  nor  what  to  weene, 
Are  rapt  with  wonder  and  with  rare  affright. 
So  stood  Sir  Marinell  when  he  had  seene 

The  semblant  of  this  false  by  his  faire  beauties 
queene. 

XX. 

All  which  when  Artegall,  who  all  this  while 

Stood  in  thepreasse  close  covered,  well  had  vewed, 
And  saw  that  Boasters  pride  and  gracelesse  guile, 
He  could  no  longer  beare,  but  forth  issewed, 
And  unto  all  himselfe  there  open  shewed. 
And  to  the  Boaster  said  ;  "  Thou  losell  base, 
That  hast  with  borrowed  plumes  thy  selfe  endowed, 
And  others  worth  with  leasings  doest  deface. 

When  they  are  all  restor'd  thou  shalt  rest  in  disgrace. 


"  That  shield,  which  thou  doest  beare,  was  it  indeed 
Which  this  dayes  honour  sav'd  to  Marinell : 
But  not  that  arme,  nor  thou  the  man  I  reed. 
Which  didst  that  service  unto  Florimell : 
For  proofe  shew  forth  thy  sword,  and  let  it  tell 
What  strokes,  what  dreadfull  stoiire,  it  stird  this 

day: 
Or  shew  the  wounds  which  unto  thee  befell ; 
Or  shew  the  sweat  with  which  thou  diddest  sway 

So  sharpe  a  battell,  that  so  many  did  dismay. 

XXIT. 

"  But  this  the  sword  which  wrought  those  cruell 
stounds. 
And  this  the  arme  the  which  that  shield  did  bearo, 
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And  these  the  signs,"  (so  shewed  forth  his  wounds,) 
"  By  which  that  glorie  gotten  doth  appeare. 
As  for  this  Ladie,  which  he  sheweth  here, 
Is  not  (I  wager)  Florimell  at  all  ; 
But  some  fayre  franion,  fit  for  such  a  fere, 
That  by  misfortune  in  his  hand  did  fall." 

For  proofe  whereof  he  bad  tliem  Florimell  forth 
call. 

xxirr. 

So  forth  the  noble  Ladie  was  ybrought, 
Adom'd  with  honor  and  all  comely  grace  : 
Whereto  her  bashfuU  shamefastnesse  ywrought 
A  great  increase  in  her  fairs  blushing  face  ; 
As  roses  did  with  Ullies  interlace  : 
For  of  those  words,  the  which  that  Boaster  tlirew. 
She  inly  yet  conceived  great  disgrace  : 
Whom  whenas  all  the  people  such  did  vew, 

They  shouted  loud,  and  signes  of  gladnesse  all  did 
shew. 


Then  did  he  set  her  by  that  snowy  one, 
Lilie  the  true  saint  beside  the  image  set ; 
Of  both  their  beauties  to  make  paragone 
And  triall,  whether  should  the  honor  get. 
Streightway,  so  soone  as  both  together  met, 
Th'  Enchaunted  DamzeU  vanisht  into  nought : 
Her  snowy  substance  melted  as  with  heat, 
Ne  of  that  goodly  hew  remayned  ought. 

But  til'  emptie  Girdle  which  about  her  wast  was 
v^Tought. 

XXV. 

As  when  the  daughter  of  Thaumantes  faire 
Hath  in  a  watry  cloud  displayed  wide 
Her  goodly  bow,  which  paints  the  Uquid  ayre  ; 
That  all  men  wonder  at  her  colours  pride  ; 
All  suddenly,  ere  one  can  looke  aside. 
The  glorious  picture  vanisheth  away, 
Ne  any  token  doth  thereof  abide  : 
So  did  this  Ladies  goodly  forme  decay. 

And  into  nothing  goe,  ere  one  could  it  bewray. 


Which  whenas  all  that  present  were  beheld. 
They  stricken  were  with  great  astonishment. 
And  their  faint  harts  with  senselesse  horrour 

queld. 
To  see  the  thing,  that  seem'd  so  excellent. 
So  stolen  from  their  fancies  wonderment ; 
That  what  of  it  became  none  understood  : 
And  Braggadochio  selfe  with  dreriment 
So  daunted  was  in  his  despeyring  mood. 

That  like  a  lifelesse  corse  immoveable  he  stood. 


But  Artegall  that  golden  Belt  uptooke. 

The  which  of  all  her  spoyle  was  onely  left ; 
Which  was  not  hers,  as  many  it  mistooke. 
But  Florimells  owne  Girdle,  from  her  reft 
While  she  was  flying,  hke  a  weary  weft. 
From  tliat  foule  monster  which  did  her  compell 
To  perils  great ;  which  he  unbucklmg  eft 
Presented  to  the  Fayrest  Florimell ; 

Who  roimd  about  her  tender  wast  it  fitted  well. 

XXVTIT. 

FiJl  many  Ladies  often  had  assayd 

About  their  middles  that  faire  Belt  to  knit ; 
And  many  a  one  suppos'd  to  be  a  Mayd  : 
Yet  it  to  none  of  all  their  loynes  would  fit, 


Till  Florimell  about  her  fastncd  it. 
Such  power  it  had,  that  to  no  womans  wast 
By  any  skill  or  labour  it  would  sit, 
Unlesse  that  she  were  continent  and  chast ; 
But  it  would  lose  or  breake,  that  many  had  disgrast 

XXIX. 

Whilest  thus  they  busied  were  bout  Florimell, 
And  boastfuU  Braggadochio  to  defame, 
Sir  Guyon,  as  by  fortune  then  befell. 
Forth  from  the  thickest  preasse  of  people  came, 
His  owne  good  steed,  which  he  had  stolne,  to  clamo  ; 
And,  th'  one  hand  seizing  on  his  golden  bit. 
With  th'  other  drew  his  sword ;  for  with  the  same 
He  meant  the  Thiefe  there  deadly  to  have  smit : 

And,  had  he  not  bene  held,  he  nought  had  fay  Id  of  it. 

XXX. 

Thereof  great  hm-ly  burly  moved  was 

Throughout  the  hall  for  that  same  wai'like  horse; 
For  Braggadochio  would  not  let  him  pas  ; 
And  Guyon  would  him  algates  have  perforse. 
Or  it  approve  upon  his  carrion  corse. 
Which  troublous  stuTe  when  Artegall  perceived. 
He  nigh  them  drew  to  stay  th'  Avengers  forse  ; 
And  gan  inquire  how  was  that  steed  bereaved. 

Whether  by  might  extort,  or  else  by  slight  de- 
ceaved. 

xxxr. 

Who  all  that  piteous  storie,  which  befell 

About  that  wofuU  Couple  which  were  slaine. 
And  then"  young  Bloodie  Babe  to  him  g-'m  tell ; 
With  whom  whiles  he  did  in  the  wood  remaine 
His  horse  purloyned  was  by  subtill  traine  ; 
For  which  he  chaleuged  the  Thiefe  to  fight  : 
But  he  for  nought  could  him  thereto  constraine  ; 
For  as  the  death  he  hated  such  despight. 

And  rather  had  to  lose  than  trie  in  armes  his  right. 


Which  Artegall  well  hearing,  (though  no  more 
By  law  of  armes  there  neede  ones  right  to  trie, 
As  was  the  wont  of  warlike  Knights  of  yore. 
Then  that  his  foe  should  him  the  field  denie,) 
Yet  further  right  by  tokens  to  descrie, 
He  askt,  what  privie  tokens  he  did  beare. 
« If  that,"  said  Guyon,  "  may  you  satisfie. 
Within  his  mouth  a  blacke  spot  doth  appeare, 

Shapt  like  a  horses  shoe,  who  hst  to  seeke  it  there." 

XXX  in. 

Whereof  to  make  due  tryall  one  did  take 

The  horse  in  hand  within  his  mouth  to  luoke: 
But  with  his  heeles  so  sorely  lie  him  strake. 
That  all  his  ribs  he  quite  in  peeces  broke. 
That  never  word  from  that  day  forth  he  spoke. 
Another,  that  would  seeme  to  have  more  wit. 
Him  by  the  bright  embrodered  hedstall  tooke  : 
But  by  the  shoulder  him  so  sore  he  bit. 

That  he  him  maymed  quite,  and  all  his  shoulder 
spUt. 

xxxtv. 
Ne  he  his  mouth  would  open  unto  wight, 
TJntill  that  Guyon  selfe  unto  him  spake, 
And  called  Brigadore,  (so  was  he  hight,) 


XXXIV.  3.  And  called  BrigninTtq  BH.OTdore  is  the  name 
oftheknighfs  horse,  rs  Bripliadoro  also  is  the  n.ime  of 
Orlando's  horse;  from  hriglia  d'doro,  a  golden  bridle. 
T.  Warton. 
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Whose  voice  so  soone  as  he  did  undertake, 
Estsoones  he  stood  as  still  as  any  stalce. 
And  suffred  all  his  secret  marke  to  see  ; 
And,  whenas  he  him  nam'd,  for  ioy  he  brake 
His  bands,  and  foUow'd  him  with  gladfuU  glee, 
ind  friskt,andflong  aloft,  and  loutedlow  on  knee. 

XXXV. 

Thereby  Sir  Artegall  did  plaine  areed, 
That  unto  him  the  horse  belong'd  ;  and  sayd, 
"  Lo  there,  Su'  Guyon,  take  to  you  the  steed. 
As  he  with  golden  saddle  is  arayd  ; 
And  let  that  Losell,  plainely  now  displayd, 
Hence  fare  on  foot,  till  he  an  horse  have  gayned." 
But  the  proud  Boaster  gan  his  doome  npbrayd. 
And  him  revil'd,  and  rated,  and  disdayned. 

That  iudgment  so  uniust  against  him  had  ordayned. 

XXXVI. 

Much  was  the  Knight  incenst  with  his  lewd  word. 
To  have  revenged  that  his  villeny  ; 
And  thrice  did  lay  his  hand  upon  his  sword, 
To  have  him  slaine,  or  dearely  doen  aby  : 
But  Guyon  did  his  choler  pacify. 
Saying,  "  Sir  Knight,  it  would  dishonour  bee 
To  you  that  are  our  iudge  of  equity. 
To  %vreake  your  wrath  on  such  a  carle  as  hee  : 

It's  punishment  enough  that  all  his  shame  doe  see." 

xxxvir. 

So  did  he  mitigate  Sir  Artegall  ; 

But  Talus  by  the  backe  the  boaster  hent. 
And  drawing  him  out  of  the  open  hall 
Upon  him  did  inflict  this  punishment ; 
First  he  his  beard  did  shave,  and  fowly  shent  ; 
Then  from  him  reft  his  shield,  and  it  renverst. 
And  blotted  out  his  armes  with  falshood  blent ; 
And  himselfe  bafifuld,  and  his  armes  uuherst ; 

And  broke  his  sword  in  twaine,  and  all  his  armour 
sperst. 

xxxvrrr. 

The  whiles  his  guilefuU  Groome  was  fled  away ; 
But  vaine  it  was  to  thinke  from  him  to  flie : 
Who  overtaking  him  did  disaray. 
And  all  his  face  deform'd  mth  infamie. 
And  out  of  court  him  scourged  openly. 
So  ought  all  faytours,  that  true  knightliood  shame. 
And  armes  dishonour  with  base  villanie. 
From  all  brave  Knights  be  banisht  with  defame : 

For  oft  their  lewdues  blotteth  good  deserts  with 
blame. 

xxxrx. 

Now  when  these  Counterfeits  were  thus  uncased 
Out  of  the  foreside  of  their  forgerie. 


-  undertake,]  For  hear  or  understand. 
-lewd word,]  Impudent  language.    See 


xxxrv.  4. 

Church. 

XXXVI.  ].  

fit.  38.  Church. 

xxxvn.  f).  renverst ;]  Reversed.    TTpton. 

xxxvii.  8.  bafFuld,]  Baffled  here  means  treated 

with  the  greatest  ignominy  imaginable.  The  word  baffoUer, 
in  old  French,  is  also  used  for  to  disgrace.    Todd. 

Ibid. unlierst ;"}   Took  them  from  the  herse  or 

temporary  monument  where  they  were  hanged.     Upton, 

XXXVII.  9.  and  all  his  armour  spersf}  Dispersed 

all  hi3  armour.    Todd. 

xxxvtn,  I. his  guilefifll  Groome']    That  is,  Trom- 

part.  Perhaps  the  poet  might  intend  the  epithet  guilcfall 
for  the  etymology  of  the  name  Trompart.     Fr,  Tromper. 


CHimcH. 

xxxvni.  9. lewdnes] 

Church. 


Tmptidence.     See  st.  36. 


And  in  the  sight  of  all  men  deane  disgraced. 
All  gan  to  iest  and  gibe  full  merilie 
At  tlie  remembrance  of  their  knaverie  : 
Ladies  can  laugh  at  Ladies,  Knights  at  Knights, 
To  thinke  with  how  gi-eat  vaunt  of  braverie 
He  them  abused  through  his  subtill  slights. 
And  what  a  glorious  shew  he  made  in  all  their  sights. 

XL. 

There  leave  we  them  in  pleasure  and  repast. 
Spending  their  ioyous  dayes  and  gladfuU  nights, 
And  taking  usurie  of  time  forepast. 
With  all  deare  delices  and  rare  delights, 
Fit  for  such  Ladies  and  such  lovely  Knights  : 
And  turne  we  here  to  this  faire  furrowes  end 
Our  wearie  yokes,  to  gather  fresher  sprights, 
That,  whenas  time  to  Artegall  shall  tend. 

We  on  his  first  adventure  may  him  forward  send. 


CANTO  IT. 

Ajtegall  dealeth  right  betm'xt 
Two  bretliren  that  doe  strive: 

Saves  Terniue  from  the  gallow  tree. 
And  dotli  from  death  reprive. 


Whoso  upon  himselfe  will  take  the  skill 
True  iustiee  unto  people  to  divide. 
Had  need  have  mightie  hands  for  to  fulfill 
That  which  he  doth  with  righteous  doome  decide 
And  for  to  maister  wrong  and  puissant  pride : 
For  vaine  it  is  to  deeme  of  things  aright, 
And  makes  wrong  doers  iustiee  to  deride, 
Unlesse  it  be  perform'd  with  dreadlesse  might : 

For  Powre  is  the  right  hand  of  Iustiee  truely  hight 

n. 

Therefore  whylome  to  Knights  of  great  emprise 
The  charge  of  Iustiee  given  was  in  trust, 
That  they  might  execute  her  iudgements  wise. 
And  with  their  might  beat  downe  licentious  lust 
Which  proudly  did  impugne  her  sentence  iust : 
Whereof  no  braver  president  this  day 
Remaines  on  earth,  preserv'd  from  yron  rust 
Of  rude  obhvion  and  long  times  decay. 

Then  tliis  of  Artegall,  which  here  we  have  to  say. 

nr. 

Who  having  lately  left  that  lovely  payre, 
Enlincked  fast  in  wedlockes  loyall  bond. 
Bold  Marinell  with  Florimell  the  fayre. 
With  whom  great  feast  and  goodly  glee  he  fond, 
Departed  from  the  Castle  of  the  strond 
To  follow  his  adventures  first  intent. 
Which  long  agoe  he  taken  had  in  bond  : 
Ne  wight  with  him  for  his  assistance  went. 

But  that  great  Yron  Groome,  his  gard  and  govern, 
ment. 

IV. 

With  whom,  as  he  did  passe  by  the  sea-shore, 
He  chaunst  to  come  whereas  two  comely  Squires, 
Both  brethren  whom  one  wombe  together  bore. 
But  stirred  up  with  difierent  desires, 

'•  2- divide,]  Distribute,  as  in  the  Introduction  st 

9.     Todd. 

I  7.    yind  makes']  ADd  it  mates,  &o.  unless  it  be  per- 
formed, &e.    UpTdN. 
II.  a impugne]    Oppose  or  resist.    Todd. 
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Together  strove,  and  kindled  wrathfuU  fires  : 
And  them  beside  two  seemely  Damzels  stood, 
By  all  meanes  seeking  to  asswage  their  ires, 
Now  with  faire  words ;  but'  words  did  little  good  ; 
Now  with  sliai'pe  threats  ;  but  tlu'eats  tlie  more 
increast  their  mood. 


And  there  before  them  stood  a  coffer  strong 
Fast  bound  on  every  side  with  iron  bands. 
But  seeming  to  have  suffred  mickle  wrong. 
Either  by  being  wreckt  uppon  the  sands, 
Or  being  carried  farre  from  forraine  lands . 
Seem'd  that  for  it  these  Squires  at  ods  did  fall, 
And  bent  against  themselves  their  cruell  hands ; 
But  evermore  those  Damzels  did  forestall 

Their  furious  encounter,  and  their  ficrcenesse  pall. 


But  firmely  fixt  they  were  with  dint  of  sword 
And  battailes  doubtful!  proofe  their  rights  to  try ; 
Ne  other  end  their  fury  would  afford. 
But  what  to  them  fortune  would  iustify  : 
So  stood  they  both  m  readinesse  thereby 
To  ioyne  the  combate  with  ci-uell  intent : 
When  Artegall  arriving  happily 
Did  stay  awhile  then'  greedy  bickerment. 

Till  he  had  questioned  the  cause  of  their  dissent. 


To  whom  the  elder  did  this  aimswere  frame  ; 
"  Then  weet  ye,  Sir,  that  we  two  bretlu'en  be. 
To  whom  our  sire,  Milesio  by  name. 
Did  equally  bequeath  his  lands  in  fee. 
Two  islands,  which  ye  there  before  you  see 
Not  farre  in  sea  ;  of  which  the  one  appeares 
But  Ul;e  a  little  mount  of  small  degree  ; 
Yet  "was  as  great  and  wide  ere  many  years. 

As  that  same  other  isle,  that  greater  bredth  now 
beares. 

viir. 

"  But  tract  of  time,  that  all  things  doth  decay. 
And  this  devouring  sea,  that  nought  doth  spare, 
The  most  part  of  my  land  hath  waslit  away. 
And  throwne  it  up  unto  my  brothers  sliare  : 
So  his  encreased,  but  mine  did  empaire. 
Before  which  time  I  lov'd,  as  was  my  lot, 
That  further  Mayd,  hight  Philtera  tlie  faire, 
With  whom  a  goodly  doure  I  should  have  got. 

And  should  have  ioyned  bene  to  her  in  w  edlocks 
knot. 

IX. 

'■'  Then  did  my  younger  brother  Amidas 
Love  that  same  other  Damzell,  Lucy  bright, 
To  whom  but  little  dowre  allotted  was  : 
Her  vertue  was  the  dowre  that  did  delight : 
What  better  dowre  can  to  a  Dame  be  hight  1 
But  now,  when  Philtra  saw  my  lands  decay 
And  former  livel'od  fayle,  she  left  me  quight. 
And  to  my  brother  did  elope  streightway : 

Who,  taking  her  from   me,  his   owne  Love  left 
asti'ay. 

X. 

"  She,  seeing  then  herselfe  forsaken  so. 

Through  dolorous  despaire  which  she  conceyved. 
Into  the  sea  herselfe  did  headlong  tlu-ow. 


Thinking  to  have  hor  griefe  by  death  bereaved ; 
But  see  how  much  her  purpose  was  deceived  ! 
Whilest  thus,  amidst  the  billowes  beating  of  her, 
Twixt  life  and  death  long  to  and  fro  slie  weavcd. 
She  chauust  unwares  to  light  upon  this  coffer, 
Which  to  her  m  that  daunger  hope  of  hfe  did  offer. 

XI. 

"  The  wretched  Mayd,  that  earst  desir'd  to  die, 
Whenas  the  paine  of  death  she  tasted  had. 
And  but  halfe  scene  his  ugly  visnomie, 
Gau  to  repent  that  she  had  beene  so  mad 
For  any  death  to  chaunge  life,  though  most  bad  ; 
And  catching  hold  of  this  sea-beaten  chest, 
(The  lucky  pylot  of  her  passage  sad,) 
After  long  tossing  in  the  seas  distrest. 

Her  weary  bax-ke  at  last  uppon  mine  isle  did  rest. 

XII. 

"  Where  I  by  chaunce  then  wandring  on  the  shore 
Did  her  espy,  and  through  my  good  endevour 
From  dreadfuU  mouth  of  death,  which  threatued 

sore 
Her  to  have  swallow'd  up,  did  helpo  to  save  her. 
She  then  in  reconipence  of  that  great  favour. 
Which  I  on  lifer  bestowed,  bestowed  on  me 
The  portion  of  that  good  which  fortune  gave  her, 
Together  with  herselfe  in  dowry  free ; 

Both  goodly  portions,  but  of  both  the  better  she. 

xrri. 

"  Yet  in  this  coffer  which  she  with  her  brought 
Great  threasure  sithence  we  did  finde  contained  ; 
Which  as  our  owne  we  tooke,  and  so  it  thought : 
But  this  same  other  Damzell  since  hatli  fained 
That  to  herselfe  that  threasure  appertained  ; 
And  that  she  did  transport  the  same  by  sea. 
To  bring  it  to  her  husband  new  ordained. 
But  suffred  cruell  shipwracke  by  the  way : 

But,  whether  it  be  so  or  no,  I  cannot  say. 


"  But,  whether  it  indeede  be  so  or  no. 
This  doe  I  say,  that  whatso  good  or  ill 
Or  God  or  Fortune  unto  me  did  throw, 
(Not  wronging  any  other  by  my  will,) 
I  hold  mine  owne,  and  so  will  laold  it  still. 
And  though  my  land  he  first  did  winne  away, 
And  then  my  Love,  (though  now  it  little  skill,) 
Yet  my  good  luclce  he  shall  not  likewise  pray  ; 

But  I  will  it  defend  whilst  ever  that  I  may." 


So  having  sayd,  the  younger  did  ensew  ; 
"  Full  true  it  is  whatso  about  our  land 
My  brother  here  declai-ed  hath  to  you  ; 
But  not  for  it  this  ods  twixt  us  doth  stand. 
But  for  this  threasm-e  throwne  uppon  his  strand  ; 
Which  well  I  prove,  as  shall  appeare  by  triall;. 
To  be  this  Maides  with  whom  I  fastned  hand, 
Known  by  good  markes  and  perfect  good  espiall  ; 

Therefore  it  ought  be  rendred  her  without  deniall." 


VI.  8. 
viii.  .'i 


-  bickerment,]    Contention,  strife.    Upton. 

—  empaire.]    Grow  worse.    Church. 


X.  7-  weaved,]     For  uaved,    that    i^-,    floated. 

Church, 
XIV.  6.  And  though  my  la?id  he  first  did  winne  away, 
And  then  my  Love,  {Ihovfih  now  it  little  skill,) 
Yet  wy  ijood  lucke  he  shall  not  likewise  pray  ,'\ 
Though    he  did   first  get  my  land   and  then  my  Love, 
(though  now  it  little  sft!»,)  though  now  it  sS«'e»i  little,  i.e. 
little  signifies  ,■  yet  he  shall  not  likewise  prey  upon,  make 
a  prey  of,  my  good  luck.    Upton. 
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When  they  thus  ende;l  had,  the  Knight  began  ; 
"  Certes  your  stx'ife  were  easie  to  accord. 
Would  ye  remit  it  to  some  righteous  man." 
"  Unto  yourselfe,"  said  they,  "  we  give  our  word. 
To  bide  that  judgement  ye  shall  us  afford." 
"  Then  for  assurance  to  my  doome  to  stand, 
Under  my  foote  let  each  lay  do\vne  his  sword  ; 
And  then  you  shall  my  sentence  understand." 

So  each  of  them  layd  downe  his  sword  out  of  his 
hand. 


Then  Artegall  thus  to  the  younger  sayd  ; 
"  Now  tell  me,  Amidas,  if  that  ye  may, 
Your  brothers  land  the  which  the  sea  hath  layd 
Unto  your  part,  and  pluckt  from  his  away, 
By  what  good  right  doe  you  withhold  this  day  ? " 
"  What  other  right,"    quoth  he,    "  should  you 

esteeme. 
But  that  the  sea  it  to  my  share  did  lay  ? " 
"  Your  right  is  good,"  sayd  he,  "  and  so  I  deeme. 

That  what  the  sea  unto  you  sent  your  own  should 


Then  turning  to  the  elder  thus  he  sayd ; 

"  Now,  Bracidas,  let  this  Ukewise  be  sho^vne  ; 
Your  brothers   tlireasure,  wliich   from  him  is 

strayd, 
Being  the  dowry  of  his  mfe  well  Imo^vne, 
By  what  right  doe  you  elame  to  be  your  owne  ? " 
"  What  other  right,"  (juoth  he,  "  should  you  es- 
teeme. 
But  that  the  sea  hath  it  unto  me  throwne  ? " 
"  Your  right  is  good,"  sayd  he, "  and  so  I  deeme, 

That  what  the  sea  unto  you  sent  your  o\vu  should 


"  For  equal!  right  in  equall  things  doth  stand  : 
For  what  tlie  mighty  sea  hath  once  possest. 
And  plucked  quite  from  all  possessors  hand. 
Whether  by  rage  of  v/aves  that  never  rest. 
Or  else  by  wi'acke  that  wretches  hath  distrest, 
He  may  dispose  by  his  imperiall  might. 
As  thing  at  randon  left,  to  whom  he  list. 
So,  Amidas,  the  land  was  yours  first  hight ; 

And  so  the  threasure  yours  is,  Bracidas,  by  right." 


When  he  his  sentence  thus  pronounced  had, 
Both  Amidas  and  Philtra  were  displeased : 
But  Bracidas  and  Lucy  were  right  glad. 
And  on  the  threasure  by  that  iudgement  seased. 
So  was  their  discord  by  this  doome  appeased, 
And  each  one  had  his  right.    Then  Artegall, 
Whenas  their  sliarpe  contention  he  had  ceased. 
Departed  on  his  way,  as  did  befall. 

To  follow  his  old  quest,  the  which  liim  forth  did  call. 


So,  as  he  travelled  uppon  the  way, 

He  chaunst  to  come,  where  happily  he  spide 

A  rout  of  many  people  farre  away  ; 

To  whom  his  course  he  hastily  applide. 

To  weete  the  cause  of  their  assemblaunce  wide  : 

To  whom  when  he  approched  neare  in  sight, 

(An  uncouth  sight,)  he  plaiuely  then  descride 

To  be  a  troupe  of  Women,  warlike  dight. 

With  weapons  in  their  hands,  as  ready  for  to  fight : 


And  in  the  midst  of  them  he  saw  a  Knight, 
With  both  his  hands  behinde  him  pinnoed  hard, 
And  round  about  his  necke  an  halter  tight. 
And  ready  for  the  gallow  tree  prepard  : 
His  face  was  covered,  and  his  head  waa  bar'd, 
That  who  he  was  uneath  was  to  descry  ; 
And  with  full  heavy  heart  with  them  he  far'd, 
Gi-iev'd  to  the  soule,  and  groning  inwardly. 

That  he  of  Womens  hands  so  base  a  death  should  dy 


But  they,  like  tyrants  mercilesse,  the  more 
Keioyoed  at  his  miserable  ease. 
And  him  reviled,  and  reproched  sore 
With  bitter  taunts  and  termes  of  vile  disgi-ace. 
Now  whenas  Artegall,  arriv'd  in  place. 
Did  aske  what  cause  brought  that  man  to  decay. 
They  round  about  him  gan  to  swarm  apace. 
Meaning  on  him  their  cruell  hands  to  lay. 

And  to  have  wrought  unwares  some  villanous  assay. 


But  he  was  soone  aware  of  their  ill  minde. 
And  di'awing  backe  deceived  their  intent : 
Yet,  though  himselfe  did  shame  on  womanldndo 
His  mighty  hand  to  shend,  he  Talus  sent 
To  wrecke  on  them  their  folhes  hardyment : 
Who  with  few  sowces  of  his  yron  fiale 
Dispersed  all  their  troupe  incontinent. 
And  sent  them  home  to  tell  a  piteous  tale 

Of  their  vaine  prowesse  turned  to  their  proper  bale: 


But  that  same  wretched  man,  ordaynd  to  die. 
They  left  behind  them,  glad  to  be  so  quit : 
Him  Talus  tooke  out  of  perplexitie. 
And  horror  of  fowle  death  for  Knight  unfit, 
Who  more  than  losse  of  life  ydreaded  it ; 
And,  him  restoring  unto  living  light. 
So  brought  unto  his  Lord,  where  he  did  sit 
Beholding  all  that  womanish  weake  fight ; 

Whom  soone  ashe  beheld  he  knew,  and  thus  behight; 


"  Sir  Turpine,  haplesse  man,  what  make  you  here  f 
Or  have  you  lost  yourselfe  and  your  discretion, 
That  ever  in  this  wretched  case  ye  were  ? 
Or  have  ye  yeelded  you  to  proude  oppression 
Of  womens  powre,  that  boast  of  mens  subiection  I 
Or  else  what  other  deadly  dismall  day 
Is  falne  on  you  by  heavens  hard  direction. 
That  ye  were  runne  so  fondly  farre  astray 

As  for  to  lead  yourselfe  unto  your  owne  decay  !" 


Much  was  the  man  confounded  in  his  mind. 
Partly  with  shame,  and  partly  with  dismay. 
That  all  astonisht  he  himselfe  did  find. 
And  little  had  for  his  excuse  to  say. 
But  onely  thus  ;  "  Most  haplesse  well  ye  may 
Me  iustly  terme,  that  to  this  shame  am  brought, 
And  made  the  scorne  of  knighthood  this  same 
day :  [wrought ! 

But  who   can  scape  what  his  owne  fate  hath 

The  worke   of  heavens  will  surpasseth  humaine 
thought." 


xxiv.  3. did  shame']  Tliat  is,  was  a6h:imed.  Church. 
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"  Right  true  :  but  faulty  men  use  oftentimes 
To  iitti'ibute  their  folly  unto  fate, 
And  lay  on  heaven  the  guilt  of  their  owne  crimes. 
But  tell,  Sir  Terpin,  ne  let  you  amate 
Your  misery,  how  fell  ye  in  this  state  ? " 
"  Then  sith  ye  needs,"  quoth  he,  "  will  Imow  my 

shame. 
And  all  tlie  ill  which  chaunst  to  me  of  late, 
I  shortly  will  to  you  rehearse  the  same, 

In  hope  ye  will  not  turue  misfortune  to  my  blame. 


Being  desirous  (as  all  Knights  are  woont) 
Through  hard  adventures  deedes  of  armes  to  try, 
And  after  fame  and  honour  for  to  hunt, 
I  heard  report  that  farre  abrode  did  fly. 
That  a  proud  Amazon  did  late  defy 
All  the  brave  Knights  that  hold  of  Maidenhead, 
And  unto  them  wrought  all  the  villauy 
That  she  could  forge  in  her  malicious  head. 
Which  some  hath  put  to  shame,  and  many  done  be 
dead. 


The  cause,  they  say,  of  this  her  cruell  hate. 
Is  for  the  sake  of  Bellodant  the  bold. 
To  whom  she  bore  most  fervent  love  of  late, 
And  wooed  him  by  all  the  waies  she  could  : 
But,  when  she  saw  at  last  that  he  ne  would 
For  ought  or  nought  be  wonne  unto  her  will. 
She  turn'd  her  love  to  hatred  manifold, 
And  for  his  sake  vow'd  to  doe  all  the  ill 
Which  she  could  doe  to  Knights  ;  which  now  she 
dotli  fulfill. 

sxxr. 
For  all  those  Knights,  the  which  by  force  or  guile 
She  doth  subdue,  she  fowly  doth  entreate  : 
First,  she  doth  them  of  warhke  armes  despoile, 
And  cloth   in  womens  weedes  ;  and  then  with 

threat 
Doth  them  compell  to  worke,  to  earne  their  meat. 
To  spin,  to  card,  to  sew,  to  wash,  to  wring  ; 
Ne  doth  she  give  them  other  thing  to  eat 
But  bread  and  water  or  like  feeble  thing  ; 
Them  to  disable  from  revenge  adventuring. 


But  if  tlu-ough  stout  disdaine  of  manly  mind 
Any  her  proud  observaunce  will  withstand, 
Uppon  that  gibbet,  which  is  there  behind. 
She  causeth  them  be  hang'd  up  out  of  hand  ; 
In  which  condition  I  right  now  did  stand  : 
For,  being  overcome  by  her  in  fight. 
And  put  to  that  base  service  of  her  band, 
I  rather  chose  to  die  in  lives  despight, 
Then  lead   that   shamefull    hfe,    unworthy   of  a 
Knight." 

xxxirl. 
"  How  bight  that  Amazon,"  sayd  Artegall, 

"And  where  and  how  far  hence  does  she  abide  V 
"  Her  name,"  quoth  he, "  they  Radigund  doe  call, 
A  prmeesse  of  great  powre  and  gi-eater  pride. 
And  queene  of  Amazons,  in  armes  well  tride 


xxvnr.  1.  Right  lrue:'\  This  ia  spoken  by  Artliegall. 
Church. 

XXIX.  9. <^nd  maiil/  done  he  dead'\    That  is,  and 

•!a««rf  many  to  bo  dead.  Anglo-Sax,  bon,(o  cauje.  Upto.v. 


And  sundry  battels,  which  she  hath  att■hie^•c(^ 

With  great  successe,  that  her  liath  glorifide, 

And  made  her  famous,  more  then  is  believed  j 

Ne  would  I  it  have  ween'd  had  I  not  late  it  prieved,'' 


"  Now  sure,"  said  he,  "  and  by  the  faith  that  I 
To  Maydenhead  and  noble  Knighthood  owe, 
I  will  not  rest  till  I  her  might  doe  trie,     [show. 
And  venge  the  shame  that  she  to  Knights  doth 
Therefore,  Sir  Terpin,  from  you  lightly  throw 
This  squahd  weede,  the  patterne  of  dispaire. 
And  wend  with  me,  that  ye  may  see  and  know 
How  fortune  will  your  ruin'd  name  repaire 

And  Knights   of  Maidenhead,  whose   praise    she 
would  empaire." 

XXXV. 

With  that,  like  one  that  hopelesse  was  repryv'd 
From  deathes  dore  at  which  he  lately  lay, 
Those  yron  fettei'S  wherewith  he  was  gyv'd. 
The  badges  of  reproch,  he  threw  away. 
And  nimbly  did  him  dight  to  guide  the  way 
Unto  the  dwelling  of  that  Amazone  : 
"Which  was  from  thence  not  past  a  mile  or  tway  ; 
A  goodly  citty  and  a  mighty  one. 

The  wliich,  of  her  owne  name,  she  called  Radegone. 


Where  they  arriving  by  the  watchmen  were 
Descried  streight ;  who  all  the  citty  wained 
How  that  three  warlike  persons  did  ap|ieare, 
Of  which  the  one  him  seem'd  a  Knight  all  armed, 
And  th'  other  two  well  likely  to  have  harmed. 
Eftsocnes  the  people  all  to  harnesse  ran, 
And  like  a  sort  of  bees  in  clusters  swarmed  ; 
Ere  long  then-  queene  herselfe,  halfe  like  a  man. 

Came  forth  uito  the  rout,  and  them  t'array  began. 

xxxvn. 

And  noAV  the  Knights,  being  arrived  neare. 
Did  beat  uppon  the  gates  to  enter  in  ; 
And  at  the  porter,  skorning  them  so  few. 
Threw  many  threats,  if  they  the  towne  did  win, 
To  teare  his  flesh  in  pieces  for  his  sin  : 
Which  wlienas  Radigund  there  comming  heard. 
Her  heart  for  rage  did  grate,  and  teeth  did  grin  : 
She  bad  that  streight  the  gates  should  be  unbard, 

And  to  them  way  to  make  with  weapons  well  pre- 
pard. 

xxxviir. 

Soone  as  the  gates  were  open  to  them  set. 

They  pressed  forward,  entraunce  to  have  made  : 
But  in  the  middle  way  they  were  ymet 
With  a  sharpe  shovvre  of  arrowes,  which  them 
And  better  bad  advise,  ere  they  assaid        [staid, 
Unknowen  perill  of  bold  Womens  prid6. 
Then  all  that  rout  uppon  them  rudely  laid. 
And  heaped  strokes  so  fast  on  every  side. 

And  arrowes  haild  so  thicke,  that  they  could  not 
abide. 


xxxin.  9. prievod.]     Proved.    Todd. 

xxxvir.  1.  And  now  the  Knitihts,  beilif/  arrived  ncnl-G,] 
The  rliyme  requires  an  .iltei-atinn  either  in  the  (ii&tor  tlie 
third  line.  All  the  editii>ns  read  ncarc  nni/ew.  Perliaps 
the  poet  gave  new  instead  of  «ca?'e  .-  "  being  arrived  new," 
i.e.  being  newly  arrived,  or,  as  soon  as  they  were  arrived. 
Church. 

xxxvii.  7.  ■  and  teeth  did  grin :]  For  grind,  be- 
cause of  the  rhyme.    Upton.        ,2 
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But  Radlgund  herselfe,  when  she  espide 
Sir  Terphi  from  her  direiull  doome  acquit 
So  eruell  doale  amongst  her  Maides  divide, 
T'  avenge  that  sliame  they  did  on  him  commit, 
All  sodainely  enflam'd  with  furious  fit 
Lilce  a  fell  lionesse  at  him  she  flew. 
And  on  his  head-piece  him  so  fiercely  smit. 
That  to  the  ground  him  quite  she  overthrew, 

Dismayd  so  with  the  stroke  that  he  no  colours  laiew. 


Soone  as  she  saw  him  on  the  ground  to  grovell. 
She  hghtly  to  him  leapt ;  and,  in  his  necke 
Her  proud  foote  setting,  at  his  head  did  levell. 
Weening  at  once  her  wrath  on  liim  to  wreake. 
And  his  contempt,  that  did  her  iudgment  breake ; 
As  when  a  beare  hath  seiz'd  her  eruell  clawes 
Uppon  the  carkasse  of  some  beast  too  wealie. 
Proudly  stands  over,  and  awhile  doth  pause 

To  hears  the  piteous  beast  pleading  her  plaintiffe 
cause. 

XLL 

Whom  whenas  Artegall  in  that  distresse 
By  chaunce  beheld,  he  left  the  bloudy  slaughter. 
In  which  he  swam,  and  ranne  to  his  redresse  : 
There  her  assayling  fiercely  fresh  he  raught  her 
Such  an  huge  stroke,  that  it  of  sence  distraught 
And,  had  she  not  it  warded  wai'ily,  [her ; 

It  had  depriv'd  her  mother  of  a  daughter : 
Nathlesse  for  all  the  powre  she  did  apply 

It  made  her  stagger  oft,  and  stare  with  ghastly  eye. 


^ike  to  an  eagle,  in  his  kingly  pride 
Soring  through  lus  wide  empire  of  the  aire. 
To  weather  his  brode  sailes,  by  chaunce  hath  spide 
A  goshauke,  which  hath  seized  for  her  share 
Uppon  some  fowle,  that  should  her  feast  prepare  ; 
With  dreadful!  force  he  flies  at  her  bylive. 
That  with  his  souce,  which  none  enduren  dare, 
Her  from  the  quarry  he  away  doth  drive. 
And  from  her  griping  pounce  the  greedy  prey  doth 
rive. 


But,  soone  as  she  her  sence  recover'd  had, 
She  fiercely  towards  him  herselfe  gan  dight. 
Through  vengeful  wrath  and  sdeignfuU  pride  half 
For  never  had  she  suffred  such  despight :  fmad ; 
But,  ere  she  could  ioyne  hand  with  him  to  fight. 
Her  warUke  Maides  about  her  flockt  so  fast. 
That  they  disparted  thein,  maugre  their  might. 
And  with  their  troupes  did  far  asunder  cast : 

But  mongst  the  rest  the  fight  did  untill  evening  last. 


And  every  while  that  mighty  Yron  Man 

With  his  strange  weapon,  never  wont  in  warre. 
Them  sorely  vext,  and  courst,  and  over-ran. 
And  broke  their  bowes,  and  did  their  shooting 
That  none  of  all  the  many  once  did  tlarre  [marre. 
Him  to  assault,  nor  once  approach  him  nie  ; 
But  like  a  sort  of  sheepe  dispersed  farre. 


XL.  6. seia'd]    Fixed.    Church. 

X.LIL.  3.  his  brode  sailes,]    Sailsure  often  used  by 

our  author  for  wings j  and  after  him  by  Milton. 
T.  Warton. 

xuv.  2.  ■  wont]    Used,    Church. 


For  dread  of  their  devouring  enemie. 
Through  all  the  fields  and  vallies  did  before  him  flie. 


But  whenas  daies  faire  shinie  beame,  yclowded 
With  fearefull  shadowes  of  deformed  night, 
Warn'd  man  and  beast  in  quiet  rest  be  shrowded, 
Bold  Radigund  with  sound  of  trumpe  on  hight, 
Causd  all  her  people  to  surcease  from  fight ; 
And,  gathermg  them  unto  her  oitties  gate. 
Made  them  all  enter  in  before  her  sight ; 
And  all  the  wounded,  and  the  weake  in  state. 

To  be  convayed  in,  ere  she  would  once  retrate. 


Wlien  thus  the  field  was  voided  all  away. 
And  all  things  quieted  ;  the  Elfin  Knight, 
Weary  of  toile  and  travell  of  that  day, 
Causd  his  pavihon  to  be  richly  pight 
Before  the  city-gate  in  open  sight ; 
Where  he  himselfe  did  rest  in  safety 
Together  with  Sir  Terpm  all  that  night : 
But  Talus  usde,  in  times  of  ieopardy. 

To  keepe  a  nightly  watch  for  dread  of  treachery. 


But  Radigund,  full  of  heart-gnawing  griefe 
For  the  rebuke  which  she  sustain'd  that  day. 
Could  take  no  rest,  ne  would  receive  reliefe  ; 
But  tossed  in  her  troublous  minde  what  way 
She  mote  revenge  that  blot  which  on  her  lay. 
There  she  resolv'd  herselfe  in  single  fight 
To  try  her  fortune,  and  his  force  assay. 
Rather  than  see  her  people  spoiled  quight. 

As  she  had  scene  that  day,  a  disadventerous  sight. 


xLvni. 

She  called  forth  to  her  a  trusty  Mayd, 

Whom  she  thought  fittest  for  that  businesse  ; 
Her  name  was  Clarin,  and  thus  to  her  sayd  ; 
"  Goe,  Bamzell,  quickly,  doe  thyselfe  addresse 
To  doe  the  message  which  I  shall  expresse  : 
Goe  thou  unto  that  stranger  Faery  Knight, 
Who  yesterday  drove  us  to  such  distresse ; 
Tell,  that  to  morrow  I  with  him  will  fight. 

And  try  in  equal!  field  whether  hath  greater  might 


"  But  these  conditions  doe  to  him  propound ; 
That,  if  I  vanquishe  him,  he  shall  obay 
My  law,  and  ever  to  my  lore  be  bound ; 
And  so  will  I,  if  me  he  vanquish  may  ; 
Whatever  he  shall  like  to  doe  or  say : 
Goe  streight,  and  take  with  thee  to  witnesse  it 
Sixe  of  thy  fellowes  of  the  best  array. 
And  beare  with  you  both  wine  and  iuncates  fit. 

And  bid  him  eate :  henceforth  he  oft  shall  hungi'j 
sit." 


The  Damzell  streight  obayd ;  and,  putting  all 
In  readinesse,  forth  to  the  town-gate  went ; 
Where,  sounding  loud  a  trumpet  from  the  wall, 
Unto  those  warlike  Knights  she  warning  sent. 
Then  Talus  forth  issuing  fx-om  the  tent 
Unto  the  wall  his  way  did  fearelesse  take. 
To  weeten  what  that  trumpets  sounding  ment : 

XLV.  4.  on  hight,]    Aloud.    Todd. 
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Where  that  same  DarazeU  lowdly  him  bespakc, 
Aud  shew'd  that  with  his  Lord  she  would  empar- 
launce  make. 

LI. 

So  he  them  streight  conducted  to  his  Lord; 
Who,  as  he  could,  tiiiem  goodly  well  did  greete. 
Till  they  had  told  theu-  message  word  by  word  : 
Wliich  he  accepting,  well  as  he  could  weete, 
Them  fairely  entertaynd  with  curt'sies  meete. 
And  gave  them  gifts  and  thmgs  of  deare  delight : 
Sobackeagaine  they  homeward  turn'd  their  feete  ; 
But  Ai'tegall  himselfe  to  rest  did  dight. 

Chat  he  mote  fresher  be  against  the  next  dales  Hght. 


CANTO  V. 

ArlesallfiglitH  with  Radiiuud, 

And  is  subdew'dby  suile; 
He  is  by  lier  emprisoneii, 
ButwTought  by  Clarins  wile. 


r. 


So  soone  as  Day  forth  dawning  from  the  east 
Nights  humid  ciirtaine  from  the  heayens  withdrew, 
And  earely  calling  forth  both  man  and  beast 
Commauuded  them  their  daily  workes  renew  ; 
These  noble  Warriors,  mindefull  to  pursew 
The  last  daies  purpose  of  then:  vowed  fight, 
Themselves  thereto  preparde  in  order  dew  ; 
The  Knight,  as  best  was  seeming  for  a  Knight, 

And  th'  Amazon,  as  best  it  likt  herseKe  to  dight. 


All  in  a  Camis  light  of  purple  silke 

Woven  uppon  with  silver,  subtly  wrought. 
And  quilted  uppon  sattin  white  as  milke  ; 
Trayled  with  ribbands  diversly  distraught. 
Like  as  the  workeman  had  their  courses  taught ; 
Which  was  short  tucked  for  Hght  motion 
Up  to  her  ham  ;  but,  when  she  list,  it  rauglit 
Downe  to  her  lowest  heele,  and  thereuppon 

She  wore  for  her  defence  a  mayled  habergeon. 

III. 

And  on  her  legs  she  painted  buskins  wore, 
Basted  with  bends  of  gold  on  every  side. 
And  mailes  betweene,  and  laced  close  afore  ; 
Uppon  her  thigh  her  cemitare  was  tide 
With  an  embrodered  belt  of  mickell  pride  ; 
And  on  her  shoulder  hung  her  shield,  bedeckt 
Uppon  the  bosse  with  stones  that  shined  wide. 
As  the  faire  moone  in  her  most  full  aspect ; 

That  to  the  moone  it  mote  be  hke  in  each  respect 

IV. 

So  forth  she  came  out  of  the  citty-gate 
With  stately  port  and  proud  magnificence. 
Guarded  with  many  Damzels  that  did  waite 
Uppon  her  person  for  her  sure  defence,   [hence 
Playing  on  shaumes  and   trumpets,  that  from 
Their  sound  did  reach  unto  the  heavens  hight : 
So  forth  into  the  field  she  marched  thence, 
Where  was  a  rich  pavilion  ready  pight 

Her  to  receive,  till  time  they  should  begin  the  fight. 

j^    9   , emparlaunce]     Parley:  but  tho  word  is 

oftener  used  as  a  law-expression.    Todd. 

[_,  2  as  he  could,]    That  is,  as  he  well  knew  how. 

Church. 


Then  forth  came  Artegall  out  of  his  tent, 

AU  arm'd  to  point,  and  first  the  lists  did  enter : 
Soone  after  eke  came  she  with  full  intent 
And  comitenaunce  fierce,  as  having  fully  bent  her 
That  battels  utmost  triall  to  adventer. 
The  Usts  were  closed  fast,  to  barre  the  rout 
From  rudely  pressing  on  the  middle  center  ; 
Which  in  great  heapes  them  circled  all  about, 

Wayting  how  fortune  would  resolve  that  dangerous 
dout. 

VI. 

The  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  field  began  ; 
With  bitter  strokes  it  both  began  and  ended. 
She  at  the  fu'st  encomiter  on  him  ran 
With  furious  rage,  as  if  she  had  intended 
Out  of  his  breast  the  very  heart  have  rended : 
But  he,  that  had  like  tempests  often  tride. 
From  that  first  flaw  himselfe  right  well  defended 
The  more  she  rag'd,  the  more  he  did  abide  ; 

She  hewd,  she  foynd,  she  lasht,  she  laid  on  every  side 


Yet  still  her  blowes  he  bore,  and  her  forbore, 
Weening  at  last  to  win  advantage  new  ; 
Yet  still  her  crueltie  increased  more, 
And,  though  powre  faild,  her  courage  did  accrew  ; 
Which  fayling,  he  gan  fiercely  her  pursew  : 
Like  as  a  smith  that  to  his  cunning  fciat 
The  stubborne  metall  seeketh  to  subdfew, 
Soone  as  he  feeles  it  mollifide  with  heat. 

With  his  great  yron  sledge  doth  strongly  on  it  beat 


So  did  Sir  Artegall  upon  her  lay. 

As  if  she  had  an  yron  andvile  beene, 
That  flakes  of  fire,  bright  as  the  sunny  ray. 
Out  of  her  steely  armes  were  flashing  scene. 
That  all  on  fire  ye  would  her  surely  weene  : 
But  with  her  shield  so  well  herselfe  she  warde 
From  the  dread  daunger  of  his  weapon  keene. 
That  all  that  while  her  Ufe  she  safely  garded  ; 

But  he  that  helpe  from  her  against  her  will  dis 
cai'ded : 

IX. 

For  with  his  trenchant  blade  at  the  next  blow 
Halfe  of  her  shield  he  shared  quite  away. 
That  halfe  her  side  itselfe  did  naked  sliow. 
And  thenceforth  unto  damiger  opened  way. 
Much  was  she  moved  with  the  mightie  sway 
Of  that  sad  stroke,  that  halfe  enrag'd  she  grew 
And  hke  a  greedie  beare  unto  her  pray 
With  her  sharpe  cemitare  at  him  she  flew. 

That  glauncing  downe  his  thigh  the  purple  bloud 
forth  drew. 

X. 

Thereat  she  gan  to  triumph  with  great  boast. 
And  to  upbrayd  that  chaunce  which  him  misfell. 
As  if  the  prize  she  gotten  had  almost, 
With  spightfuU  speaches,  fitting  with  her  well ; 
That  Iiis  gi-eat  hart  gan  inwardly  to  swell 
With  indignation  at  her  vaunting  vaine. 
And  at  her  strooke  with  puissaunce  fearefuU  fell ; 
Yet  with  her  shield  she  warded  it  againe. 

That  shattered  all  to  pieces  round  about  the  plaine. 

XI. 

Having  her  thus  disarmed  of  her  shield. 
Upon  her  helmet  he  again  her  strooke. 
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Tliat  downe  slie  fell  upon  the  grassie  field 
In  seucelesse  swoune,  as  if  her  life  forsooke. 
And  pang's  of  death  her  spirit  overtoolie  : 
Wliom  when  he  saw  befox-e  his  foote  prostrated. 
He  to  her  lept  with  deadly  dreadfull  loolie. 
And  her  sun-shynie  helmet  soone  unlaced, 
Thinkuig  at  once  both  head  and  helmet  to  have 
raced. 

XII. 

But,  whenas  he  discovered  had  her  face, 
He  saw,  his  senses  straunge  astonishment, 
A  miracle  of  natures  goodly  grace 
In  her  faire  visage  voide  of  ornament. 
But  bath'd  in  bloud  and  sweat  together  ment ; 
Which,  in  the  rudenesse  of  that  evill  plight, 
Bewrayd  the  signes  of  feature  excellent : 
Like  as  the  moone,  in  foggie  winters  night. 

Doth  seeme  to  be  herselfe,  though  darlmed  be  her 
light. 

XIII. 

At  sight  thereof  his  cruell  minded  hart 
Empierced  was  with  pittifuU  regard. 
That  his  sharpe  sword  he  threw  from  him  apart, 
Cm-sing  his  hand  that  had  that  visage  mard  : 
No  hand  so  cx'uell,  nor  no  hart  so  hard, 
But  ruth  of  beautie  will  it  moUiiie. 
By  this,  upstarting  from  her  swoune  she  star'd 
A  while  about  her  with  confused  eye  ; 

Like  one  that  from  his  dreame  is  waked  suddenlye. 


Soone  as  the  Knight  she  there  by  her  did  spy 
Standing  with  emptie  hands  all  weaponlesse. 
With  fresh  assault  upon  him  she  did  fly. 
And  gan  renew  her  former  cruelnesse  : 
And  though  he  still  retyr'd,  yet  nathelesse 
With  huge  redoubled  strokes  she  on  him  layd  ; 
And  more  increast  her  outrage  mercilesse. 
The  more  that  he  with  meeke  intreatie  prayd 

Her  wi'athful  hand  from  greedy  vengeance  to  have 
stayd. 

XV. 

Like  as  a  piittocke  having  spyde  in  sight 
A  gentle  faulcon  sitting  on  an  liiU, 
Whose  other  wing,  now  made  unmeete  for  flight. 
Was  lately  broken  by  some  fortune  ill  ; 
The  foolish  kyte,  led  with  hcentious  will. 
Doth  beat  upon  the  gentle  bird  in  vaine. 
With  many  idle  stonps  her  troubling  still : 
Even  so  did  Radigund  with  bootlesse  paine 

Annoy  this  noble  Knight,  and  sorely  him  constraine. 


Nought  could  he  do  but  shun  the  dred  despight 
Of  her  fierce  wrath,  and  backward  still  retyi'e  ; 
And  with  his  single  shield,  well  as  he  might, 
Eeare  oif  the  burden  of  her  raging  yre  ; 
And  evermore  lie  gently  did  desyre 
To  stay  her  strokes,  and  he  himselfe  would  yield : 
Yet  nould  she  heai'ke,  ne  let  him  once  respyre. 
Till  he  to  her  delivered  had  his  shield. 

And  to  her  mercie  him  submitted  in  plaine  field. 


So  was  he  overcome,  not  overcome  ; 
But  to  her  yeelded  of  his  o\vne  accord  ; 
Yet  was  he  iustly  damned  by  the  doome 


XII.  5. 

XVll,  .I. 


-ment;]    Mingled,    Todd. 

—  damned]    Condemned.    Church. 


Of  his  owne  mouth,  that  spake  so  warelesse  word, 
To  be  her  thrall  and  service  her  afford  : 
For  though  that  he  first  victorie  obtayned, 
Yet  after,  by  abandonmg  his  sword. 
He  wilfull  lost  that  he  before  attayned  : 
No  fajn-er  conquest  then  that  with  goodwill  is  gayned. 

XVIII. 

Tlio  with  her  sword  on  him  she  flatling  strooke, 
In  signe  of  true  subiection  to  her  powre. 
And  as  her  vassall  him  to  thraldome  tooke  : 
But  Terpme,  borne  to'  a  more  unhappy  ho^vre, 
As  he  on  whom  the  lueklesse  stan-es  did  lowre. 
She  causd  to  be  attacht  and  forthwith  led 
Unto  the  crooke,  t'  abide  the  balefuU  stowre 
From  which  he  lately  had  through  reskew  fled 

Where  he  full  shamefully  was  hanged  by  tlie  hed. 


But,  when  they  thought  on  Talus  hands  to  lay, 
He  with  his  yron  flaile  amongst  them  thondi-ed, 
That  they  were  fayne  to  let  him  scape  away, 
Glad  from  his  companie  to  be  so  sondred  ; 
Whose  i^resence  all  their  troups  so  much  encom- 
bred,  [slay, 

That  th'  heapes  of  those  which  he  did  wound  and 
Besides  the  rest  dismayd,  might  not  be  nombred ; 
Yet  all  that  while  he  would  not  once  assay 

To  reskew  his  o^vne  Lord,  but  thought  it  lust  t'  obay. 

XX. 

Then  tooke  the  Amazon  this  noble  Knight, 
Left  to  her  will  by  his  owne  wilfull  blame, 
And  caused  him  to  be  disai-med  quight 
Of  all  the  ornaments  of  knightly  name. 
With  which  whylome  he  gotten  had  great  fame: 
Instead  whereof  she  made  him  to  be  dight 
In  womans  weedes,  that  is  to  manhood  shame, 
And  put  before  his  lap  an  apron  white, 

instead  of  cm'iets  and  bases  tit  for  fight. 


So  being  clad  she  brought  him  from  the  field. 
In  which  he  had  bene  trayned  many  a  day. 
Into  a  long  large  chamber,  which  was  sield 
With  moniments  of  many  Knights  decay 
By  her  subdewed  in  victorious  fray  : 
Amongst  the  which  she  causd  his  warlike  armes 
Be  hang'd  on  high,  that  mote  his  shame  be^vray ; 
And  broke  his  sword  for  feare  of  further  harmea 

With  which  he  wont  to  stirre  up  battailous  alarmes. 


There  entred  in  he  round  about  him  saw 

Many  brave  Knights  whose  names  right  well  he 

knew. 
There  bomid  t'  obay  that  Amazons  proud  law, 
Spinning  and  carding  all  in  comely  rew. 
That  his  bigge  hart  loth'd  so  uncomely  vew  : 
But  they  were  forst,  through  penurie  and  pyne. 
To  doe  those  workes  to  them  appointed  dew  : 
For  nought  was  given  them  to  sup  or  dyne, 

But  what  their  hands  could  earne  by  twisting  linneu 
twyne. 

XXIII. 

Amongst  them  all  she  placed  him  most  low. 
And  m  his  hand  a  distaffe  to  hun  gave, 

XVIII.  7. Uie  crooke]  Gibbet.  From  the  Lat.  crui, 

as  Mr,  Church  interprets  it.    Todd. 
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That  lie  thereon  should  spin  both  flax  and  tow  ; 
A  sordid  oifice  for  a  mind  so  brave : 
So  hard  it  is  to  he  a  Womans  slave  ! 
Yet  he  it  tooke  in  his  o\Mne  selfes  desjiight, 
And  thereto  did  himselfe  rii!;ht  well  behave 
Her  to  obay,  sith  he  his  faith  had  plight 
Her  vassall  to  become,  if  she  him  wonne  in  fight. 


Who  had  liira  seene,  imagine  mote  thereby 
That  wliylome  hath  of  Hercules  bene  told. 
How  for  lolas  sake  he  did  apply 
His  mightie  hands  the  distaffe  vile  to  hold 
For  his  huge  club,  which  had  subdew'd  of  old 
So  many  monsters  which  the  world  annoyed  ; 
His  lyons  skin  chaimgd  to  a  pall  of  gold, 
In  which,  forgetting  warres,  he  onely  ioyed 

In  combats  of  sweet  love,  and  with  his  mistresse  toyed. 


Such  is  the  crueltie  of  womenkynd. 

When  they  have  shaken  off  the  shamefast  band, 
"With  which  wise  nature  did  them  strongly  bynd 
T'  obay  the  heasts  of  mans  well-ruling  hand, 
That  then  all  I'ule  and  reason  they  ivithstand 
To  purchase  a  licentious  libertie  : 
But  vertuous  women  wisely  understand. 
That  they  were  borne  to  base  humilitie, 

Unlesse  tlie  heavens  them  lift  to  lawiuU  soveraintie. 


Thus  there  long  while  continu'd  Artegall, 

Serving  proud  Radigmid  with  true  subiection  : 
However  it  his  noble  heart  did  gall 
T*  obay  a  Womans  tyrannous  direction. 
That  might  have  had  of  life  or  death  election ; 
But,  having  chosen,  now  he  might  not  chaunge. 
During  which  time  the  warlike  Amazon, 
Whose  waudring  fancie  after  lust  did  raunge, 

Gan  cast  a  secret  liking  to  this  Captive  straunge. 


Which  long  concealing  in  her  covert  brest. 
She  chaw'd  the  cud  of  lovers  careful!  phght ; 
Yet  could  it  not  so  thoroughly  digest. 
Being  fast  fixed  in  her  wounded  spriglit. 
But  it  tormented  her  both  day  and  niglit  • 
Yet  would  she  not  thereto  yeeld  free  accord 
To  .serve  the  lowly  vassall  of  her  might. 
And  of  her  servant  make  her  soverayne  lord  : 

So  great  her  pride  that  she  such  basenesse  much 
abhord. 

xxvnr. 
So  much  the  greater  stiU  her  anguish  grew. 

Through  stubborne   handling  of  her  love-sicke 

hart ; 
And  still  the  more  she  strove  it  to  subdew. 
The  more  she  still  augmented  her  owne  smart. 
And  wyder  made  the  wound  of  th'  hidden  dart. 
At  last,  when  long  she  struggled  had  in  vaine, 
She  gan  to  stoupe,  and  her  proud  mind  convert 
To  meeke  obeysance  of  Loves  mightie  raine. 
And  him  entreat  for  grace  that  had  procur'd  her 
paine. 


xxrv.  5.    For^    That  is,  instead  nf.    CiilTRCn. 

XXV.    8. base  humilUie,']     That  is,  subjection. 

Base,  low.    Fr.  has.    Churi-h. 
xxviii.  8. i-aine,3    That  is,  rfi?^n.    Church. 


xxrx. 

Unto  herselfe  in  secret  she  did  call 

Her  nearest  handmayd,whom  she  most  did  trust. 
And  to  her  said  ;  "  Clarinda,  whom  of  all 
I  trust  alive,  sith  I  thee  fostred  first ; 
Now  is  the  time  that  I  untimely  must 
Thereof  make  tryall,  in  my  greatest  need  ! 
It  is  so  hapned  that  the  heavens  uniust, 
Spighting  my  happie  freedome,  have  agreed 

To  thrall  my  looser  life,  or  my  last  bale  to  breed." 


With  that  she  turn'd  her  liead,  as  halfe  abashed. 
To  hide  the  blush  which  m  her  visage  rose 
And   through  her   eyes   lilce   sudden  Mghtning 

flashed. 
Decking  her  cheeke  with  a  vermilion  rose  : 
But  soone  she  did  her  countenance  compose, 
And,  to  her  turning,  tims  began  againe  ;     [close, 
"  Tliis  griefes  deepe  wound  1  would  to  thee  dis- 
Thereto  compelled  through  hart-murdring  paine  ; 

But  dread  of  shame  my  doubtfuU  lips  doth  still 
resti-aine." 


"  Ah  !  my  deare  Dread,"  said  tlien  the  fearefuU 

Mayd,  [hold, 

Can  dread  of  ought  your  dreadlesse  hart  witli- 

That  many  hath  with  dread  of  death  dismayd, 

And   dare   even   Deathes   most   dreadfuU   face 

behold? 
Say  on,  my  soverajTie  Ladie,  and  be  bold  : 
Doth  not  your  handmayds  life  at  your  foot  lie  ? " 
Therewith  much  comforted  she  gan  unfold 
The  cause  of  her  conceived  maladie  ; 

As  one  that  would  confesse,  yet  faine  would  it  denie. 


"  Clarin,"  said  she, "  thou  seest  yond  Fayry  Knight, 
Whom  not  my  valour,  but  his  owne  brave  mind 
Subiected  hath  to  my  unequall  might ! 
What  right  is  it,  that  he  should  tliraldome  find 
For  lending  life  to  me  a  wretch  unkind. 
That  for  such  good  him  recompence  with  ill ! 
Therefore  I  east  how  I  may  him  unbind, 
And  by  his  freedome  get  his  free  goodwill ; 

Yet  so,  as  bound  to  me  he  may  continue  stiU : 


"  Bound  unto  me ;  but  not  with  such  hard  bands 
Of  strong  compulsion  and  streight  violence, 
As  now  in  miserable  state  he  stands  ; 
But  with  sweet  love  and  sure  benevolence, 
Voide  of  malitious  mind  or  foule  offence  : 
To  whicli  if  thou  canst  win  him  any  way 
Without  discoverie  of  my  thoughts  pretence. 
Both  goodly  meede  of  him  it  pm-chase  may. 

And  eke  with  gratefuU  service  me  right  well  apay 


"  Which  that  thou  mayst  the  better  bring  to  pass, 
Loe  1  here  this  ring,  Avhich  shall  thy  warrant  bee 
And  token  true  to  old  Eumenias, 
From  time  to  time,  when  thou  it  best  shalt  sec. 
That  in  and  out  thou  mayst  have  passage  free. 
Goe  now,  Clarinda ;  well  thy  wits  advise. 
And  all  thy  forces  gather  unto  thee. 


XXIX.  9    To  thrall  my  looser  li/e,} 
mo  of  my  liberty.     Church. 
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Armies  of  lovely  lookes,  and  speeches  wise, 
With  which  thou  canst  even  love  himselfe  to  love 
eutise." 

XXXV. 

The  trustie  Mayd,  conceiving  her  intent, 

Did  with  sure  promise  of  her  good  endevour 
Give  her  great  comfort  and  some  harts  content : 
So  from  her  parting  she  thenceforth  did  labour. 
By  all  the  meanes  she  might,  to  curry  favour 
With  th'  Elfin  Knight,  her  Ladies  best  beloved : 
With  daily  shew  of  courteous  kind  behaviour, 
Even  at  the  marke-white  of  his  hart  she  roved. 

And  with  wide-glauncing  words  one  day  she  thus 
liim  proved : 

XXXVI. 

Unhappie  Knight,  upon  whose  hopelesse  state 
Fortune,  envying  good,  hath  felly  frowned. 
And  cruell  heavens  have  heapt  an  heavy  fate  ; 
I  rew  that  thus  thy  better  dayes  are  droivned 
In  sad  despaire,  and  all  thy  senses  swo\\'ned 
In  stupid  sorow,  sith  thy  luster  merit 
Might  else  have  with  felicitie  bene  cro\vned  ; 
Looke  up  at  last,  and  wake  thy  dulled  spirit 

To  thinke  how  this  long  death  thou  mightest  dis- 
inherit !" 

xxxvrr. 

Much  did  he  marvell  at  her  uncouth  speach. 
Whose  hidden  drift  he  could  not  well  perceive  ; 
And  gan  to  doubt  least  she  him  sought  t'  appeach 
Of  treason,  or  some  guilefuU  traine  did  weave. 
Through  which  she  might  his  wretched  life  be- 
reave :  flier ; 
Both  which  to  harre  he  with  this  answere  met 
"  Faire  Damzell,  that  with  ruth,  as  I  perceave. 
Of  my  mishaps  art  mov'd  to  wish  me  better. 

For  such  your  land  regard  I  caoi  but  rest  your 
detter. 

XXXVIIT. 

"  Yet  weet  ye  well,  that  to  a  courage  great 
It  is  no  lesse  beseeming  well  to  beare 
The  storme  of  fortunes  frowne  or  heavens  threat. 
Then  in  the  smishine  of  her  countenance  cleare 
Timely  to  ioy  and  carrie  comely  cheare  : 
For  though  this  cloud  have  now  me  overcast. 
Yet  doe  I  not  of  better  times  despeyre  ; 
And  though  (unhke)  they  should  for  ever  last. 

Yet  in  my  truthes  assurance  I  rest  fixed  fast." 

xxxrx. 
But  what  so  stonie  minde,"  she  then  replyde, 
"  But  if  in  his  owne  powre  occasion  lay. 
Would  to  his  hope  a  windowe  open  wyde. 
And  to  his  fortunes  helpe  make  readie  way  V 
"  Unworthy  sure,"  quoth  he,  "  of  better  day. 
That  will  not  take  the  offer  of  good  hope. 
And  eke  pursew,  if  he  attaiue  it  may." 
Which  speaches  she  applying  to  the  scope 
Of  her  intent,  this  further  purpose  to  him  shope  : 


"  Then  why  doest  not,  thou  ill-advized  man. 
Make  meanes  to  win  thy  Ubertie  forlorne, 


XXXV.  8.  Even  at  the  marke-white  o/  his  heart  she 
roved,]  That  is,  she  shot  with  a,roving  arrow  at  the  white 
mark  {alba  meta)  of  his  heart.  Rovers  are  a  species  of 
arrows  mentioned  by  Ascliara  in  his  Toxophilus.    Upton. 

XXXIX.  9.  this  further  purpose    to  htm   shope:] 

That  is,  farther  framed  [shaped}  her  discourse  tlius. 
C'huech. 


And  try  if  thou  by  faire  entreatie  can 
Move  Radiguud  ?  who  though  she  still  have  wome 
Her  dayes  in  warre,  yet  (weet  thou)  was  notborne 
Of  beares  and  tygi-es,  nor  so  salvage  mynded 
As  that,  albe  all  love  of  men  she  scorne. 
She  yet  forgets  that  she  of  men  was  kynded  : 
And  sooth  oft  scene  that  proudest  harts  base  love 
hath  blynded." 

XLT. 

"  Certes,  Clarinda,  not  of  cancred  will," 
Sayd  he, "  nor  obstinate  disdainefuU  mind, 
I  have  forbore  this  duetie  to  fulfill : 
For  well  I  may  this  weene,  by  that  I  fynd. 
That  she  a  Q,ueene,  and  come  of  princely  kynd 
Both  worthie  is  for  to  be  sewd  unto, 
Chiefely  by  him  whose  life  her  law  doth  bynd, 
And  eke  of  powre  her  owne  doome  to  undo. 

And  als'  of  princely  grace  to  be  inclyn'd  thereto. 


"  But  want  of  meanes  hath  bene  mine  onely  let 
From  seekuig  favour  where  it  doth  abound  ; 
Which  if  I  might  by  your  good  office  get, 
I  to  yourselfe  should  rest  for  ever  bound. 
And  ready  to  deserve  what  grace  I  found." 
She  feeling  him  thus  bite  upon  the  bayt. 
Yet  doubting  least  his  hold  was  but  unsound 
And  not  well  fastened,  would  not  strike  him  stray  t, 

But  drew  him  on  with  hope,  fit  leasure  to  awayt. 

xLin. 

But  foolish  Mayd,  whyles  heedlesse  of  the  hooke 
She  thus  oft-times  was  beating  off  and  on, 
Through  slipperie  footing  fell  into  the  brookc. 
And  there  was  caught  to  her  confusion  : 
For,  seeking  thus  to  salve  the  Amazon, 
She  wounded  was  with  her  deceipts  owne  dart, 
And  gan  thenceforth  to  cast  affection. 
Conceived  close  in  her  beguiled  hart. 

To  ArtegaU,  through  pittie  of  his  causelesse  smart. 

XLIV. 

Yet  durst  she  not  disclose  her  fancies  wound, 
Ne  to  himselfe,  for  doubt  of  being  sdayned, 
Ne  yet  to  any  other  wight  on  ground. 
For  feare  her  mistresse  shold  have  knowledge 
But  to  herselfe  it  secretly  retayned       [gayned  ; 
Within  the  closet  of  her  covert  brest  : 
The  more  thereby  her  tender  hart  was  payned  : 
Yet  to  awayt  fit  time  she  weened  best. 
And  fairely  did  dissemble  her  sad  thoughts  unrest. 

XLV. 

One  day  her  Ladle,  calling  her  apart, 

Gan  to  demaund  of  her  some  tydings  good. 
Touching  her  loves  snccesse,  her  lingring  smart: 
Therewith  she  gan  at  first  to  change  her  mood. 
As  one  adaw'd,  and  halfe  confused  stood  ; 
But  quickly  she  it  overpast,  so  soone 
As  she  her  face  had  wypt  to  fresh  her  blood  : 
Tho  gan  she  tell  her  all  that  she  had  donne. 

And  all  the  wayes  she  sought  his  love  for  to  have 
wonne: 

XLvr. 

But  sayd,  that  he  was  obstinate  and  steme. 
Scorning  her  offers  and  conditions  vaine  ; 


xr.iv.  2. sdayned,]  For  disdained.    So,  in  St.  51 

sdaine  for  disdaine.     Church. 

xi.v.  7. to  fresh  her  blood:']  To  refresh  herbloDiI 
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Ne  would  be  taught  with  auy  tei-mes  to  lerne 
So  fond  a  lesson  as  to  love  againe: 
Die  i-ather  would  he  in  penurious  painoj 
And  his  abridged  dayes  in  dolour  wast. 
Then  his  Foes  love  or  lilcing  entertaine: 
His  resolution  was,  both  first  and  last. 
His  hodie  was  her  thrall,  his  hart  was  freely  plast. 

X7,vri. 

Wliich  when  the  cruell  Amazon  perceivpd, 
She  gan  to  storme,  and  rage,  and  rend  her  gall, 
For  very  fell  despight,  which  she  conceived. 
To  be  so  scorned  of  a  base-borne  thrall. 
Whose  life  did  lie  in  her  least  eye-lids  fall ; 
Of  which  she  vow'd  with  many  a  cursed  threat. 
That  she  therefore  would  him  ere  long  forstall. 
Nathlesse,  when  calmed  was  her  furious  heat. 

She  chang'd  that  threatfull  mood,  and  mildly  gan 
entreat: 


"  What  now  is  left,  Clarinda !  what  remaines. 
That  we  may  compasse  this  our  enterprize  i 
Great  shame  to  lose  so  long  employed  paines. 
And  greater  shame  t'  abide  so  great  misprize. 
With  which  he  dares  our  offers  thus  despize: 
Yet  that  his  guilt  the  greater  may  appeare. 
And  more  my  gratious  mercle  by  this  wize, 
I  will  awliile  with  his  first  folly  beare. 

Till  thou  have  tride  againe,  and  tempted  him  more 
neare. 


"  Say  and  do  all  that  may  thereto  prevaile  ; 

Leave  nought  unpromist  that  may  him  perswade. 
Life,  freedome,  grace,  and  gifts  of  great  availe. 
With   which  the   gods  themselves  are  mylder 

made  : 
Thereto  adde  art,  even  womens  witty  trade. 
The  art  of  mightie  words  that  men  can  charme  ; 
With  which  in  case  thou  canst  him  not  uivade. 
Let  him  feele  hardnesse  of  thy  heavy  arme  : 

Who   wiU   not  stoupe  with   good   shall  be  made 
stoupe  with  harme. 


«  Some  of  his  diet  doe  from  him  withdraw  ; 
For  I  him  find  to  be  too  proudly  fed  : 
Give  him  more  labour,  and  with  streighter  law, 
That  he  with  worke  may  be  forwearied  : 
Let  him  lodge  hard,  and  lie  in  straweu  bed. 
That  may  puU  downe  the  courage  of  his  pride ; 
And  lay  upon  him,  for  his  greater  dread. 
Cold  yron  chaines  with  which  let  him  be  tide  ; 

And  let,  whatever  he  desires,  be,him  denide. 


"  When  thou  hast  all  this  doen,  then  bring  me  newes 
Of  his  demeane  ;  thenceforth  not  like  a  lover. 
But  like  a  rebell  stout,  I  will  him  use  : 
For  I  resolve  this  siege  not  to  give  over. 
Till  I  the  conquest  of  my  will  recover." 
So  she  departed  full  of  griefe  and  sdaine. 
Which  inly  did  to  great  impatience  move  her  : 
But  the  false  Mayden  shortly  turn'd  againe 

Unto  the  prison,  where  her  hart  did  thraU  remaine. 


There  all  her  subtill  nets  she  did  unfold. 
And  all  the  engins  of  her  wit  display  ; 
In  which  she  meant  him  warelesse  to  enfold, 


And  of  his  innocence  to  make  her  pray. 
So  cunningly  she  wrought  her  crafts  assay. 
That  both  her  Ladie,  and  lierselfe  withall. 
And  eke  the  Knight  attonce  she  did  betray  ; 
But  most  the  Knight,  whom  she  with  guilefuU  call 
Did  cast  for  to  allm-e,  into  her  trap  to  fall. 


As  a  bad  nurse,  which,  fayning  to  receive 

In  her  owne  mouth  the  food  ment  for  her  cliyld, 
Withholdes  it  to  herselfe,  and  doeth  deceive 
The  infant,  so  for  want  of  nourture  spoyld  ; 
Even  so  Clarinda  her  owne  Dame  begiiyld. 
And  turn'd  the  trust,  which  was  in  her  affyde. 
To  feeding  of  her  private  fire,  which  boyld 
Her  inward  brest,  and  in  her  entrayles  fryde. 

The  more  that  she  it  sought  to  cover  and  to  hyde 


For,  comming  to  this  Knight,  she  purpose  fayned. 
How  earnest  suit  she  earst  for  him  had  made 
Unto  her  Queene,  his  freedome  to  have  gayned  ; 
But  by  no  meanes  could  her  thereto  perswade, 
But  that  instead  thereof  she  sternely  bade 
His  miserie  to  be  augmented  more. 
And  many  yi'on  bands  on  him  to  lade  ; 
All  which  nathlesse  she  for  his  love  forbore  : 

So  praymg  him  t'  accept  her  service  evermore. 


And,  more  then  that,  she  promist  that  she  would, 
In  case  she  might  finde  favour  in  his  eye. 
Devize  how  to  enlarge  him  out  of  hould. 
The  Fayrie,  glad  to  gaine  his  libertie. 
Can  yeeld  great  thankes  for  such  her  cui-tesie  ; 
And  with  faire  words,  fit  for  the  time  and  place, 
To  feede  the  humour  of  her  maladie, 
Promist,  if  she  would  free  him  from  that  case. 

He  wold  by  all  good  means  he  might  deserve  such 
grace. 

tvi. 

So  daily  he  faire  semblant  did  her  shew, 
Yet  never  meant  he  in  his  noble  mind 
To  his  owne  absent  Love  to  be  untrew  : 
Ne  ever  did  deceiptfuU  Clarin  find 
In  her  false  hart  his  bondage  to  unbind  ; 
But  rather  how  she  mote  him  faster  tye. 
Therefore  unto  her  Mistresse  most  unkind 
She  daily  told  her  love  he  did  defye  ; 

And  him  she  told  her  Dame  his  freedome  did  denye. 


Yet  thus  much  friendship  she  to  him  did  show. 
That  his  scarse  diet  somewhat  was  amended. 
And  his  worke  lessened,  that  his  love  mote  grow : 
Yet  to  her  Dame  him  still  she  discommended. 
That  she  with  him  mote  be  the  more  oflTended. 
Thus  he  long  while  in  thraldome  there  remayned. 
Of  both  beloved  well,  but  little  friended  ; 
Untill  his  owne  true  Love  his  freedome  gayned : 

Wliicli  in  another  Canto  will  be  best  contayned. 


Lll.  8. ■  guili^ull  catQ    Alluding  to  the  manner 

of  calling  birds.    Church. 

Liv.  1. she  purpose /ai/ned,']  She  entcTtamed  him 

with  a  feigned  story.    Church. 

LV.  5.    Cauyceidic]  Knew  how  to  yield  ic.   Todd. 
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CANTO  VI. 


Talus  brings  newes  to  Bpitomart 

Of  Ane^alB  mi>hap : 
She  RoeB  to  seeke  him ;  Dolon  mectcs, 

Wtio  eeekes  her  to  entrap. 


Some  men,  I  wote,  will  deems  in  Artegall 

Great  weaknesse,  and  report  of  him  much  ill, 
For  yeelding  so  himselfe  a  wretched  thrall 
To  th'  insolent  commaund  of  Womens  will  ; 
That  all  his  former  praise  doth  fowly  spill : 
But  he  the  man,  that  say  or  doe  so  dare, 
Be  well  adviz'd  that  he  stand  stedfast  still ; 
For  never  yet  was  wight  so  well  aware. 

But  he  at  first  or  last  was  trapt  in  Womens  snare. 

w. 

Yet  in  the  streightnesse  of  that  captive  state 
This  gentle  Knight  himselfe  so  well  behaved, 
That  notmthstacding  all  the  subtill  bait. 
With  which  those  Amazons  his  love  still  c\-aved, 
To  his  owne  Love  his  loialtie  he  saved  : 
Whose  character  in  th'  adamantine  mould 
Of  his  true  hart  so  firmely  was  engraved. 
That  no  new  Loves  impression  ever  could 

Bereave  it  thence  :  such  blot  his  honour  blemish 
should. 

iir. 

Yet  his  0'\\'ne  Love,  the  noble  Britomart, 
Scarse  so  conceived  in  her  iealous  thought. 
What  time  sad  tydings  of  his  balefuU  smart 
In  Womans  bondage  Talus  to  her  brought ; 
Brought  in  untimely  houre,  ere  it  was  sought : 
For,  after  that  the  utmost  date  assynde 
For  his  returiie  she  waited  had  for  nought. 
She  gan  to  cast  in  her  misdoubtfuU  mynde 

A  thousand  feares,  that  love-sicke  fancies  faine  to 
fynde. 

IV. 

Sometime  she  feared  least  some  hard  mishap 
Had  him  misfalne  in  his  adventurous  quest ; 
Sometime  least  his  false  foe  did  him  entrap 
In  traytrous  traine.  or  had  unwares  opprest ; 
But  most  she  did  her  troubled  mynd  molest. 
And  secretly  afflict  with  iealous  ieare. 
Least  some  new  Love  had  him  from  her  possest ; 
Yet  loth  she  was,  since  she  no  ill  did  heare. 

To  thiuke  of  liira  so  ill ;  yet  could  she  not  forbeare. 

V 

One  while  she  blam'd  herselfe  ;  another  wliyle 
She  him  condemn'd  as  trustlesse  and  untrew  : 
And  then,  her  griefe  with  errour  to  beguyle. 
She  fayn'd  to  count  the  time  againe  anew, 
As  if  before  she  had  not  counted  trew  : 
For  dayes,  but  hoiu-es ;  for  moneths  that  passed 

were,  [few : 

She  told  but  weeks,  to  make  them  seeme  more 

Yet,  when  she  reckned  them  still  drawing  neare. 

Each  hour  did  seeme  a  moneth,  and  every  moneth 

a  yeare. 

VI. 

But,  whenas  yet  she  saw  him  not  retume, 

Siie  thought  to  send  some  one  to  seeke  him  out ; 
But  none  she  found  so  fit  to  serve  that  turne. 


II.  6.  - 
Church. 


■  character]    Figure,  iraagq,    Lat.  character. 


As  her  owne  selfe,  to  ease  herselfe  of  dout. 
Now  she  deviz'd,  amongst  the  warlike  rout 
Of  errant  Knights,  to  seeke  her  errant  Knight ; 
And  then  againe  resolv'd  to  hunt  him  out 
Amongst  loose  Ladies  lapped  in  delight : 
And  then  both  Knights  euvide,  and  Ladies  eke  did 
spight. 

VII. 

One  day  whenas  she  long  had  sought  for  ease 
In  every  place,  and  every  place  thought  best. 
Yet  found  no  place  that  could  her  liking  please, 
She  to  a  wuidow  came,  that  opened  west. 
Towards  which  coast  her  Love  his  way  addrest : 
There  looking  forth  shoe  in  her  heart  did  find 
Many  vain  fancies  working  her  unrest ; 
And  sent  her  winged  thoughts  more  swift  then 
wind 

To  beare  unto  her  Love  the  message  of  her  mind. 


There  as  she  looked  long,  at  last  she  spide 
One  comming  towards  her  with  hasty  speede  ; 
W.ell  weend  she  then,  ere  him  she  plaine  descride, 
That  it  was  one  sent  from  her  Love  indeede  : 
Who  when  he  nigh  approacht,  she  mote  arede 
That  it  was  Talus,  Artegall  his  Groome  : 
Whereat  her  hart  was  fild  with  hope  and  drede; 
Ne  would  she  stay  till  he  in  place  could  come. 

But  ran  to  meete  him  forth  to  know  his  tidings  sommc. 

TX. 

Even  in  the  dore  him  meeting,  she  begun  ; 

"  And  where  is  he  thy  Lord,  and  how  far  hence ! 
Declare  at  once  :  and  hath  he  lost  or  vmn  \ " 
The  Yron  Man,  albe  he  wanted  sence 
And  sorrowes  feeling,  yet,  with  conscience 
Of  his  iU  newes,  did  inly  chill  and  quake. 
And  stood  still  mute,  as  one  in  great  suspenoe  ; 
As  if  that  by  his  silence  he  would  make 

Her  rather reade  his  meaning  then  himselfe  it  spake. 


Till  she  againe  thus  sayd  ;  "  Talus,  be  bold. 
And  tell  whatever  it  be,  good  or  bad,       [hold." 
That  from  thy  tongue  thy  hearts  intent  doth 
To  whom  he  thus  at  length  ;  "  The  tidings  sad, 
That  I  would  hide,  will  needs  I  see  be  rad. 
My  Lord  (your  Love)  by  hard  mishap  doth  lie 
In  wrc.tched  bondage,  wofully  bestad." 
"Ay  me,"  quoth  she,  "what  wicked  destime  ! 

And  is  he  vanquisht  by  his  tjTant  enemy  ? " 

XI. 

"  Not  by  that  TjTant,  his  intended  foe  ; 
But  by  a  Tyrannesse,"  he  then  replide, 
"  That  him  captived  hath  in  haplesse  woe." 
"  Cease  thou,  bad  newes-man  ;  badly  doest  thou 

hide 
Thy  Maisters  shame,  in  harlots  bondage  tide  ; 
The  rest  myselfe  too  readily  can  spell." 
With  that  in  rage  she  turn'd  from  him  aside, 
Forcing  in  vaine  the  rest  to  her  to  tell ; 

And  to  her  chamber  went  like  solitary  cell. 

VIII.  S.  But  ran  to  meete  him  forth  to  know  his  tidings 
somme.]  But  r.in  forth  to  meet  him  in  order  to  know  tiio 
6iim  and  substance  of  his  tidings.     ITpton. 

XI.  I.    Not  tnjtiiat  tyrant,']    Grantorto,    UrroN. 

XI.  9.  And  to  lier  chamber  ic  ]  That  is.  And  went  to 
her  chamber,  a.s  to  a  solitary  cell,  in  which  she  meant  to 
shut  herself  up  from  the  world.    Chhrch, 
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There  she  began  to  make  her  moanefuU  plaint 
Against  her  Knight  for  behig  so  untrew  ; 
And  liiiu  to  toucli  with  falslioods  fowle  attaint, 
That  all  his  other  honour  overthrew. 
Oft  did  she  blame  herselfo,  and  often  rew, 
For  yeelding  to  a  straungers  love  so  light. 
Whose  life  and  manners  stramige  she  never  knew; 
And  evermore  she  did  him  sharpely  twight 

For  breach  of  faith  to  her,  which  he  had  fimicly  plight. 


And  then  she  in  her  wrathfull  will  did  cast 
How  to  revenge  that  blot  of  honour  blent, 
To  fight  with  him,  and  goodly  die  her  last : 
And  then  againe  she  did  lierselfe  torment, 
Inflictmg  on  herselfe  his  punishment. 
Awhile  she  walkt,  and  chauft ;  awhile  she  threw 
Herselfe  uppon  her  bed,  and  did  lament : 
Yet  did  she  not  lament  with  loude  alew, 

As  women  wont,  but  with  deepe  sighes  and  singulfs 
few. 

XIV. 

Like  as  a  wayward  childe,  whose  sounder  sleepe 
Is  broken  with  some  fearefuU  dreames  affright, 
"With  froward  will  doth  set  himselfe  to  weepe, 
Ne  can  be  stild  for  all  his  nurses  might,  [spight ; 
But  kicks,  and  squals,  and  shriekes  for  fell  de- 
Now  scratching  her,  and  her  loose  locks  misusing, 
Now  seeking  darkenesse,  and  now  seeking  light, 
Then  craving  sucke,  and  then  the  sucke  refusing; 

Such  was  this  Ladies  fit  in  her  Loves  fond  accusing. 


But  when  she  had  with  such  unquiet  fits 
Herself  there  close  afflicted  long  in  vaine. 
Yet  found  no  easement  in  her  troubled  wits. 
She  unto  Talus  forth  return'd  againe. 
By  change  of  place  seeking  to  ease  her  paine  ; 
And  gan  enquire  of  him  with  mylder  mood 
The  certaine  cause  of  Artegals  detaine. 
And  what  he  did,  and  in  what  state  he  stood, 

And  whether  he  did  woo,  or  whether  he  were  woo'd. 


"Ah  wellaway  !"  sayd  then  the  Yron  Man, 
"  That  he  is  not  the  while  in  state  to  woo  ; 
But  lies  in  wretched  thraldome,  wea];e  and  wan. 
Not  by  strong  hand  compelled  thereunto. 
But  his  owne  doome,  that  none  can  now  undoo." 
"  Sayd  I  not  then,"  quoth  she, "  ere-while  aright. 
That  this  is  thinge  compacte  betwixt  you  two 
Me  to  deceive  of  faith  unto  me  plight. 

Since  that  he  was  not  forst,  nor  overcome  in  fight  ?" 


With  that  he  gan  at  large  to  her  dilate 
The  whole  discourse  of  his  captivance  sad, 
In  sort  as  ye  have  heard  the  same  of  late  : 
All  which  when  she  with  hard  enduraunce  had 
Heard  to  the  end,  she  was  right  sore  bestad. 
With  sodaine  stounds  of  wrath  and  grief  attone  ; 
Ne  would  abide,  till  she  had  aunswere  made  ; 
But  streight  herselfe  did  dight,  and  armor  don. 

And  mountmg  to  her  steede  bad  Talus  guide  her  on. 

XII.  S. twight]    Twit,  uptniiil.    Upton. 

XIII.  8. with  ioiide  alew,]    Hi  wling,  lamentation. 

Cr.  a.\».\^.    Upton. 

XIII.  9. singulfs]    ,5o6j.    I,at.  singullus.    Todd. 

xvti.  8. don,]  Do  on,  i.  e.  pvt  on.  Uiton. 


So  forth  she  rode  uppon  her  ready  way, 

To  sceke  her  Knight,  as  Talus  her  did  guide  ; 

Sadly  she  rode,  and  never  word  did  say 

Nor  good  nor  bad,  ne  ever  lookt  aside. 

But  still  right  downe  ;  and  in  her  thought  did 

The  felnesse  of  her  heart,  right  fully  bent    [hide 

To  fierce  avengement  of  that  womans  pride. 

Which  had  her  Lord  in  her  base  prison  pent. 

And  so  gi-eat  honour  with  so  fowle  reprochhad  blent. 


So  as  she  thus  melancholicke  did  ride. 

Chawing  the  cud  of  gi'iefe  and  inward  paine. 
She  chaunst  to  meete  towai'd  the  eveii-tide 
A  Knight,  that  softly  paced  on  the  plaine. 
As  if  himselfe  to  solace  he  were  faine  : 
Well  shot  in  yeares  he  seem'd,  and  rather  bent 
To  peace  then  needlesse  trouble  to  constraine  ; 
As  well  by  view  of  that  his  vestiment. 

As  by  his  modest  semblant,  that  no  evill  ment. 


He  comming  neare  gan  gently  her  salute 

With  curteous  words,  in  the  most  comely  wize  ; 
Who  though  desirous  rather  to  rest  mute. 
Then  termes  to  entertaine  of  common  guize. 
Yet  rather  then  she  kindnesse  would  despize, 
She  would  herselfe  displease,  so  him  requite. 
Then  gan  the  other  further  to  devize 
Of  things  abrode,  as  next  to  hand  did  light. 

And  many  tilings  demaund,  to  which  she  answer'd 
hght : 

XXT. 

For  little  lust  had  she  to  talke  of  ought. 

Or  ought  to  heare  that  mote  delightfull  bee  ; 

Her  rainde  was  whole  possessed  of  one  thought. 

That  gave  none  other  place.     Which  when  as  heo 

By  outward  signes  (as  well  he  might)  did  see. 

He  list  no  lenger  to  use  lothfull  speach. 

But  her  besought  to  take  it  well  in  gree, 

Sith  shady  dampe  had  dimd  the  heavens  reach, 

To  lodge  with  him  that   night,  imles  good  cause 
empeach. 

xxir. 
The  Championesse,  now  seeing  night  at  doi-e. 

Was  glad  to  yeeld  unto  his  good  request ; 

And  with  him  went  without  gaine-saying  more. 

Not  farre  away,  but  little  wide  by  west. 

His  dwelling  was,  to  which  he  him  addrest ; 

Where  soone  arriving  they  received  were 

In  seemely  wise,  as  them  beseemed  best  ; 

For  he  their  Host  them  goodly  well  did  cheare. 
And  talli't  of  pleasant  things  the  night  away  t 
weare. 


Tlius  passing  th'  evening  well,  till  time  of  rest. 
Then  Britomart  unto  a  bowre  was  brought ; 
Where  groomes  awayted  her  to  have  undrest : 
But  she  ne  would  undressed  be  for  ought, 
Ne  doffe  her  arraes, though  helier  much  besought 
For  she  had  vow'd,  she  sayd,  not  to  foi-go 


XX.  9    And  &c.]  That  is,  and  to  ask  many  questions;  tc 
wliicli  she  returned  slight  answers.  CiiUKCn. 

XXI.  1.  For  little  lust  had  ske  Jtc.]  She  had  little  inclina- 
tion. Todd. 

XXI.  7. in  gree,]  In  liking.  Todd. 
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Those  warlike  -weedea,  till  she  revenge  had  ^vrought 
Of  a  late  wrong  nppon  a  mortall  foe  ; 
Which  she  would  sure  performe  betide  her  wele  or 
wo. 

XXIV. 

Which  when  their  Host  perceiv'd,  right  discontent 
In  minde  he  grew,  for  feare  least  by  that  art 
He  shouldhis  purpose  misse, which  close  he  ment: 
Yet  taking  leave  of  her  he  did  depart : 
There  all  that  night  remained  Britoraart, 
Restlesse,    recomfortlessoj   with    heart    deepe- 

grieved. 
Not  suffering  the  least  twincWing  sleepe  to  start 
Into  her  eye,  which  th'  heart  mote  have  reUeved  ; 
But  if  the  least  appear'd,   her  eyes  she    streight 

reprieved. 

XXV. 

"  Ye  guilty  eyes,"  sayd  she, "  the  which  with  guyle 
My  heart  at  first  betrayd,  will  ye  betray 
My  hfe  now  too,  for  which  a  little  whyle 
Ye  will  not  watch  ?  false  watcjaes,  wellaway  ! 
I  wote  when  ye  did  watch  both  night  and  day 
Unto  your  losse  ;  and  now  needes  will  ye  sleepe  1 
Now  ye  have  made  my  heart  to  wake  alway. 
Now  will  ye  sleepe  ?  ah  !  wake,  and  rather  weepe 

To  thinke  of  your  nights  want,  that  should  yee 
waldng  keepe." 

XXVT. 

Thus  did  she  watch,  and  weare  the  weary  night 
In  waylfull  plaints,  that  none  was  to  appease  ; 
Now  walking  soft,  now  sitting  still  upright. 
As  sundry  chaunge  her  seemed  best  to  ease. 
Ne  lesse  did  Talus  suffer  sleepe  to  seaze 
His  eye-lids  sad,  but  watcht  continually. 
Lying  without  her  dore  in  great  disease  ; 
Like  to  a  spaniell  wayting  carefully 

Least  any  should  betray  his  Lady  treacherously. 


What  time  the  native  belman  of  the  night. 
The  bird  that  warned  Peter  of  his  fall. 
First  rings  his  silver  bell  t'  each  sleepy  wight. 
That  should  their  mindes  up  to  devotion  call. 
She  heard  a  wondrous  noise  below  the  hall : 
All  sodainely  the  bed,  where  she  should  lie. 
By  a  false  trap  was  let  adowne  to  fall 
Into  a  lower  roome,  and  by  and  by 

The  loft  was  raysd  againe,  that  no  man  could  it  spie. 

xxvrir. 

With  sight  whereof  she  was  dismayd  right  sore. 
Perceiving  well  the  treason  which  was  ment : 
Yet  stirred  not  at  all  for  doubt  of  more. 
But  kept  her  place  with  courage  confident, 
Wayting  what  would  ensue  of  that  event. 
It  was  not  long  before  she  heard  the  sound 
Of  .irmed  men  comming  with  close  intent 
Towards  her  chamber  ;  at  which  dreadfull  stound 

She  quickly  caught  her  sword,  and  shield  about  her 
bound. 


xxrri.  9. -icele  or  wo.']  Prosperity  or  misfortune. 

Todd. 

XXIV,  9. reprieved.]  Reproved,  as  mieve  for  move, 

jnd  prieve  for  prove,  already  notiosd.  Todd. 

XXV.5.  Iwote  token  ic]  I  knew  the  time  when  &c.Church. 

XXVI.  7. disease -.I  Vneasiness.    Fr.  desaise.  Todd. 

XXVII.  1. -  native]  He  means  natural.    Church. 

xxvir.  .1. hall:]  Spenser  here  uses  kail  for  c/mm- 

bt-r.    Church. 


With  that  there  came  unto  her  chamber  dore 
Two  Knights  all  armed  ready  for  to  fight ; 
And  after  them  full  many  other  more,_ 
A  raskall  rout,  with  weapons  rudely  dight : 
"Whom  soone  as  Talus  spide  by  ghms  of  night, 
He  started  up,  there  where  on  ground  he  lay, 
And  in  his  hand  his  thresher  ready  keight : 
They,  seeing  that,  let  drive  at  him  streightway, 

And  romid  about  him  preace  in  riotous  aray. 

XXX. 

But,  soone  as  he  began  to  lay  about 

With  his  rude  yron  flaile,  they  gan  to  flie. 
Both  armed  Knights  and  eke  unarmed  rout : 
Yet  Talus  after  them  apace  did  pUe, 
"Wherever  in  the  darke  he  could  them  spie  ; 
That  here  and  there  like  scattred  sheep  they  lay. 
Then,  backe  returning  where  his  Dame  did  lie, 
He  to  her  told  the  story  of  that  fray. 
And  all  that  treason  there  intended  did  bewray. 


Wherewith  though  wondrous  wroth,  and  inly  burn- 
To  be  avenged  for  so  fowle  a  deede,  [ing 
Yet  being  forst  t'  abide  the  dales  returning, 
She  there  reraain'd ;  but  with  right  wary  heede, 
Least  any  more  such  practise  should  proceede. 
Now  mote  ye  know  (that  which  to  Britomart 
Unknowen  was)  whence  all  this  did  proceede ; 
And  for  what  cause  so  great  mischievous  smart 

Was  ment  to  her  that  never  evUl  ment  in  hart. 


The  goodman  of  this  house  was  Dolon  hight ; 
A  man  of  subtill  wit  and  wicked  minde, 
That  whilome  in  his  youth  had  bene  a  Knight, 
And  armes  had  borne,  hut  Httle  good  could  finde, 
And  much  lesse  honour  by  that  warlike  kinde 
Of  life  :  for  he  was  nothing  valorous. 
But  with  slie  shiftes  and  wiles  did  underminde 
All  noble  Knights,  wliieh  were  adventurous. 

And  many  broughtto  shame  by  treason  treacherous. 

xxxin.' 

He  had  tliree  sounes,  all  three  like  fathers  sonnes, 
Like  treacherous,  like  full  of  fraud  and  guile. 
Of  all  that  on  this  earthly  compasse  wonnes  : 
The  eldest  of  the  which  was  slaine  erewhile 
By  Artegall,  through  his  owne  guilty  wile  ; 
His  name  was  Guizor ;  whose  untimely  fate 
For  to  avenge,  full  many  treasons  \i\e 
His  father  Dolon  had  deviz'd  of  late 

With  these  his  wicked  sons,  and  shewd  his  canltred 
hate. 

XXXIV. 

For  sure  he  weend  that  this  his  present  guest 
Was  Artegall,  by  many  tokens  plaine  ; 
But  chiefly  by  that  Yron  Page  he  ghest, 
Wliich  still  was  wont  with  Artegall  remaine  ; 
And  therefore  ment  him  surely  to  have  slaine : 
But  by  Gods  grace,  and  her  good  heedinesse, 
She  was  preserved  from  their  traytrous  traine. 
Thus  she  all  night  wore  out  in  watchfulnesse, 

Ne  suffred  slothfuU  sleepe  her  eyelids  to  oppresse. 


XXXIX.  7. keight :]    Caught.   Upton. 

xxxiii.  1.  all  three  me  fathers  sonnes,']    That  in, 

three  sons  all  like  their  father.    Church. 
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The  morrow  next,  so  soone  as  dawning  lioure 
Discovered  had  the  light  to  living  eye, 
She  forth  yssew'd  out  of  her  loathed  bowre, 
With  full  intent  t'  avenge  tliat  villany 
On  that  vilde  man  and  all  his  family  :        [wond, 
And,  commmg  down  to  seelie  them  where  they 
Nor  su'f,  nor  sonnes,  nor  any  could  she  spie ; 
Each  rowmeshe  sought,  but  them  all  empty  fond  : 

They  all  were  fled  for  feare  ;  but  whether,  nether 
kond. 


She  saw  it  vaine  to  make  there  lenger  stay, 

But  tooke  her  steede  ;  and  thereon  mounting  light 
Gau  her  addresse  unto  her  former  way. 
She  had  not  rid  the  mountenance  of  a  flight. 
But  that  she  saw  there  present  in  her  sight 
Those  two  false  brethren  on  that  perillous  bridge, 
On  which  PoUente  with  Artegall  did  fight. 
Streight  was  the  passage,  like  a  ploughed  ridge. 

That,  if  two  met,  the  one  mote  needs  faU  o'er  the 
lidge. 

xxxvir. 

There  they  did  thinke  themselves  on  her  to  ivreake  : 
Who  as  she  nigh  unto  them  drew,  the  one 
These  vile  reproches  gau  unto  her  speake  ; 
"  Thou  recreant  false  traytor,  that  with  lone 
Of  arms  hast  Imighthood  stohie,  yet  Knight  art 

none. 
No  more  shall  now  the  darkenesse  of  the  night 
Defend  thee  from  the  vengeange  of  thy  fone ; 
But  with  thy  bloud  thou  shalt  appease  the  spright 

Of  Guizor  by  thee  slauie  and  murdxed  by  thy  slight." 

XXXV 1 1  r. 

Strange  were  the  words  in  Britomartis  eare ; 
Yet  stayd  she  not  for  them,  but  forward  fared, 
Till  to  the  perillous  bridge  she  came  ;  and  there 
Talus  desir'd  that  he  might  have  prepared 
The  way  to  her,  and  those  two  losels  scared : 
But  she  thereat  was  wroth,  that  for  despight 
Tlie  glauneing  sparkles  through  her  bever  glared. 
And  from  her  eies  did  flash  out  fiery  light. 

Like  coles  that  through  a  silver  censer  sparkle 
bright. 

xxxrx. 

She  stayd  not  to  advise  which  way  to  take ; 
But,  putting  spurres  unto  her  fiery  beast. 
Thorough  the  midst  of  them  she  way  did  make. 
The  one  of  them,  which  most  her  wrath  increast, 
Ujipon  her  speare  she  bore  before  her  breast. 
Till  to  the  bridges  further  end  she  past ; 
Where  falling  downe  liis  challenge  he  releast : 
The  other  over  side  the  bridge  she  cast 

Into  the  river,  where  he  drunke  his  deadly  last. 


As  when  the  flashing  levin  haps  to  light 

Uppon  two  stubborne  oakes,  which  stand  so  neare 
That  way  betwixt  them  none  appeai'es  in  sight ; 
The  engin,  fiercely  flying  forth,  doth  teare 
Til'  one  from  the  earth,  and  tlu'ough  the  aire  doth 
The  other  it  with  force  doth  overthrow  [beare ; 


XXXV.  9. ivhether,']    Whether  is  whither,  and  is 

generally  so  spelt  by  our  old  writers.    Todd. 

xxjrvir.  2.  irfto]  So  all  the  editions.  Perhaps  the  poet 
g.ivo  Tho.    Church. 

x.xKvn.  9. Blight.]  Art    Todd. 


Uppon  one  side,  and  from  his  rootes  doth  reare  ; 
So  did  the  Champioiiesse  those  two  there  strow, 
And  to  their  su'e  their  carcasses  left  to  bestow. 


CANTO  VII. 

Britoniart  comes  to  Isis  Church, 
Wliere  slice  (.trance  visions  sees; 

She  fi^lits  with  Raditiund,  her  Glaien, 
Ana  Artegall  tlieuce  Irees. 


Nought  is  on  earth  more  sacred  or  divine, 
That  gods  and  men  doe  equally  adore. 
Then  this  same  Vertue  that  doth  right  define  : 
For  th'  hevens  themselves,  whence  mortal  men 

implore 
Right  in  their  wrongs,  are  rul'd  by  righteous  lore 
Of  highest  love,  who  doth  true  iustice  deale 
To  his  inferiour  gods,  and  evermore 
Therewith  containes  his  heavenly  common-weale  : 

The  skill  whereof  to  princes  hearts  he  doth  reveaie. 


Well  therefore  did  the  antique  world  invent 
That  Iustice  was  a  god  of  soveraine  grace. 
And  altars  unto  him  and  temples  lent, 
And  heavenly  honours  in  the  higliest  place  ; 
CaUiug  him  great  Osyris,  of  the  race 
Of  th'  old  ^Egyptian  kings  that  whylome  were  ; 
With  fayned  colours  shading  a  true  case  ; 
For  that  Osyris,  whilest  he  lived  hero. 

The  iustest  man  alive  and  truest  did  appeare. 


His  wife  was  Isis  ;  whom  they  likewise  made 
A  goddesse  of  great  powre  and  soverainty. 
And  in  her  person  cunningly  did  shade 
That  part  of  Iustice  which  is  Equity, 
Whereof  I  have  to  treat  here  presently : 
Unto  whose  Temple  whenas  Britomart 
Arrived,  shee  with  great  humility 
Did  enter  in,  ne  would  that  night  depart ; 

But  Talus  mote  not  be  admitted  to  her  part 


There  she  received  was  in  goodly  wize 
Of  many  priests,  which  duely  did  attend 
Uppon  the  rites  and  daily  sacrifize. 
All  clad  in  linnen  robes  with  silver  hemd ; 
And  on  their  heads  with  long  locks  comely  kemd 
They  wore  rich  mitres  shaped  like  the  moone. 
To  shew  that  Isis  doth  the  moone  portend ; 
Like  as  Osyris  signifies  the  sunne : 

For  that  they  both  like  race  in  equaU  iustice  rmme. 


The  Championesse  them  greeting,  as  she  could. 
Was  thence  by  them  into  the  Temple  led  ; 
Whose  goodly  building  when  she  did  behould 
Borne  uppon  stately  pillours,  all  dispred 
With  shining  gold,  and  arched  over  hed. 
She  wondred  at  the  workmans  passing  skill. 
Whose  like  before  she  never  saw  nor  red  ; 
And  thereuppon  long  while  stood  gazing  still, 

But  thought  that  she  thereon  could  never  gaze  her 
fiU. 


■  as  she  could,]  As  she  well  knew  how.  Cnuuctt 
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Tlienceforth  unto  the  Idoll  they  her  hrought ; 
The  which  was  framed  aU  of  silver  fine, 
So  well  as  could  with  cunning  hand  be  wrought, 
And  clothed  all  in  garments  made  of  line, 
Hemd  all  about  with  frmge  of  silver  twine : 
Uppon  her  head  she  wore  a  crowne  of  gold ; 
To  shew  that  she  had  powre  in  things  divine  : 
And  at  her  feete  a  crocodile  was  rold. 

That  with  her  wreathed  taile  her  middle  did  enfold. 


One  foote  was  set  uppon  the  crocodile, 

And  on  the  ground  the  other  fast  did  stand ; 
So  meaning  to  suppresse  both  forged  guile 
And  open  force  :  and  in  her  other  hand 
She  stretched  forth  a  long  white  sclender  wand. 
Such  was  the  goddesse ;  whom  when  Britomart 
Had  long  beheld,  herselfe  uppon  the  land 
She  did  prostrSte,  and  with  right  humble  hart 

Unto  herselfe  her  silent  prayers  did  impart. 

vrir. 

To  which  the  Idoll  as  it  were  inclining 
Her  wand  did  move  with  amiable  looke. 
By  outward  shew  her  inward  sence  desining  : 
Who  well  perceiving  how  her  wand  she  shooke. 
It  as  a  token  of  good  fortune  tooke. 
By  this  the  day  ^vith  dampe  was  overcast. 
And  ioyous  hght  the  house  of  love  forsooke  : 
Which  when  she  saw,  her  helmet  she  unlaste. 

And  by  the  altars  side  herselfe  to  slumber  plaste. 

IX. 

For  other  beds  the  priests  there  used  none. 
But  on  their  mothor  Earths  deare  lap  did  lie. 
And  bake  their  sides  uppon  the  cold  hard  stone, 
T'  enure  themselves  to  sufferaunce  thereby, 
And  proud  rebeUious  flesh  to  mortify  : 
For,  by  the  vow  of  their  religion. 
They  tied  were  to  stedfast  chastity 
And  continence  of  Ufe  ;  that,  all  forgon. 

They  mote  the  better  tend  to  their  devotion. 

X. 

Therefore  they  mote  not  taste  of  fleshly  food, 
Ne  feed  on  ought  the  which  doth  bloud  containe, 
Ne  drinke  of  wine  ;  for  mne  they  say  is  blood. 
Even  the  bloud  of  gyants,  which  ivere  slaine 
By  thundring  love  in  the  Phlegrean  plaine  : 
For  which  the  Earth  (as  they  the  story  tell) 
Wroth  with  the  gods,  which  to  perpetuall  paine 
Had  damn'd  her  sonues  which  gainst  them  did 
rebell, 

W^ith  inward  griefe  and  malice  did  against  them 
swell : 

XI, 

And  of  their  vitall  bloud,  the  which  was  shed 
Into  her  pregnant  bosome,  forth  she  brought 
The  fruitfull  vine  ;  whose  liquor  blouddy  red. 
Having  the  mindes  of  men  with  fury  fraught. 
Mote  in  them  stirre  up  old  rebellious  thought 
To  make  new  warre  against  the  gods  againe  : 
Such  is  the  powre  of  that  same  fruit,  that  nought 
The  fell  contagion  may  thereof  restraine, 

Ne  witliin  reasons  rule  her  madding  mood  containe. 


yiii_  3. desining :]    So  speU.  for  the  sake  of  the 

rhyme.  Spenser  here  uses  the  word  in  the  Latin  s-nse, 
sigmfying,  from  designo,  as  Mr.  Church  has  observed. 
Ton?. 


There  did  tlie  warlike  Maide  herselfe  repose, 
Under  the  wings  of  Isis  all  that  night ; 
And  with  sweete  rest  her  heavy  eyes  did  close. 
After  that  long  dales  toile  and  weary  plight : 
Where  whilest  her  earthly  parts  with  soft  delight 
Of  sencelesse  sleepe  did  deeply  drowned  lie, 
There  did  appeare  unto  her  heavenly  spiight 
A  wondrous  vision,  which  did  close  implie 

The  course  of  aU  her  fortune  and  posteritie. 

xTir. 

Her  seem'd,  as  she  was  doing  sacrifize 
To  Isis,  deckt  with  mitre  on  her  hed 
Anff  linnen  stole  after  those  priestes  gnize. 
All  sodainely  she  saw  transfigured 
Her  hnnen  stole  to  robe  of  scarlet  red, 
And  moone-hke  mitre  to  a  crowne  of  gold  ; 
That  even  she  herselfe  much  wondered 
At  such  a  chaunge,  and  ioyed  to  behold 

Herselfe  adom'd  with  gems  and  iewels  manifold. 

XIV. 

And,  in  the  midst  of  her  felicity. 

An  hideous  tempest  seemed  from  below 
To  rise  through  all  the  Temple  sodainely. 
That  from  the  altar  all  about  did  blow 
The  holy  fire,  and  all  the  embers  strow 
Uppon  the  ground  ;  which,  kindled  privily, 
Into  outragious  flames  unwares  did  grow. 
That  all  the  Temple  put  in  ieopardy 

Of  flaming,  and  herselfe  in  great  perplexity. 

XV. 

With  that  the  crocodile,  which  sleeping  lay 
Under  the  Idols  feete  in  fearelesse  bowre, 
Seem'd  to  awake  in  horrible  dismay. 
As  being  troubled  with  that  stormy  stowre ; 
And  gaping  greedy  wide  did  streight  devoure 
Both  flames  and  tempest ;  with  which  groweu 
great,  [powre, 

And  swohie  with  pride  of  his  owne  peerelesse 
He  gan  to  threaten  her  likewise  to  eat ; 

But  thatthegoddessewithherrodhimbacke  did  beat. 

XVI. 

Tho,  turning  all  his  pride  to  humblesse  meeke, 
Himselfe  before  her  feete  he  lowly  threw, 
And  gan  for  grace  and  love  of  her  to  seeke  : 
Which  she  aceepting,  he  so  neare  her  drew 
That  of  his  game  she  soone  enwombed  grew. 
And  forth  did  bring  a  lion  of  great  might. 
That  shortly  did  all  other  beasts  subdew  : 
With  that  she  waked  full  of  fearefuU  fright, 

And  doubtfully  dismayd  through  that  so  uncouth 
sight. 

xvir. 

So  thereuppon  long  while  she  musing  lay. 

With  thousand  thoughts  feeding  her  fantasie  ; 
Untill  she  spide  the  lampe  of  Ughtsome  day 
Up-Ufted  in  the  porch  of  heaven  hie  : 
Then  up  she  rose  fraught  with  meliincholy, 
And  forth  into  the  lower  parts  did  pas, 
Whereas  the  priestes  she  found  full  busily 
About  their  holy  things  for  morrow  mas  ;  ' 

Whom  she  salutuig  faire,  faire  resaluted  was  : 

XVI 17, 

But,  by  the  change  of  her  unchearefull  looke. 
They  might  perceive  she  was  not  well  in  plight, 


-  impliej    Wi  up  up.   Church- 
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Or  that  some  pensiveness  to  heart  she  tooko  : 
Therefore  tlius  one  of  them,  who  seem'd  in  sight 
To  be  the  greatest  and  the  gravest  wight, 
To  her  bespal;e  ;  "  Sir  Knight,  it  seems  to  me 
That,  thorough  evill  rest  of  this  last  night, 
Or  ill  apayd  or  much  dismayd  ye  be  ; 
That  by  yom:  change  of  cheare  is  easie  for  to  see." 

xrx. 

"  Certes,"  sayd  she,  "  sitli  ye  so  well  have  spide 
The  troublous  passion  of  my  pensive  mind, 
I  will  not  seeke  the  same  from  you  to  hide  ; 
But  mil  my  cares  uufolde,  in  hope  to  find 
Yom-  aide  to  guide  me  out  of  errour  bhud." 
"  Say  on,"  quoth  he,  "  the  secret  of  your  hart ; 
For,  by  the  holy  vow  which  me  doth  bind, 
I  am  adiur'd  best  counsell  to  impart 

To  all  that  shall  requh-e  my  comfort  in  their  smart." 

XX. 

Then  gan  she  to  declare  the  whole  discourse 
Of  all  that  vision  which  to  her  appeard. 
As  well  as  to  her  minde  it  had  recourse. 
All  which  when  he  unto  the  end  liad  heard, 
Like  to  a  weake  faint-hearted  man  he  fared 
Through  gi'eat  astonishment  of  that  strange  sight ; 
And,  with  long  locks  up-standing  stifiy,  stared 
Like  one  adawed  with  some  dreadfuU  spright : 

So  fild  with  heavenly  fury  thus  he  her  behight ; 


"  Magnificke  Yirgin,  that  in  quemt  disguise 
Of  British  araies  doest  maske  thy  royall  blood. 
So  to  pursue  a  perillous  emprize  ; 
How  couldst  thou  weene,  through  that  disguized 
To  hide  thy  state  from  being  understood  i  [hood, 
Can  from  th'  immortall  gods  ought  hidden  bee  ? 
They  doe  thy  linage,  and  thy  lordly  brood, 
They  doe  thy  Sii'e  lamentmg  sore  for  thee, 

They  doe  thy  Love  fiirlorne  in  womens  thraldome 
see. 


"  The  end  whereof,  and  all  the  long  event, 

They  do  to  thee  in  this  same  dreame  discover  : 

For  that  same  crocodile  doth  represent 

The  righteous  Knight  that  is  thy  faithful!  lover, 

Like  to  Osyris  in  all  iust  endever  : 

For  that  same  crocodile  Osyris  is. 

That  under  Isis  feete  doth  sleepe  for  ever  ; 

To  shew  that  clemence  oft,  in  things  amis, 

Restraines  those  sterne  behests  and  cinieU  doomes 
of  his. 


"  That  Knight  shall  all  the  troubl ous  stormes  asswage 
And  raging  flames,  that  many  foes  shall  reare 
To  hinder  thee  from  the  iust  heritage 
Of  thy  Sires  crowue,and  from  thy  Countrey  deare : 
Then  shalt  thou  take  him  to  thy  loved  fere. 
And  ioyne  in  equall  portion  of  thy  reahue: 
And  afterwards  a  Sonne  to  him  shalt  beare. 
That  lion-like  shall  shew  his  powx-e  extreame. 

So  blesse  thee  God,  and  give  thee  ioyance  of  thy 
dreame  !'" 


2;i 


XX.  8.  adawedj  Overawed,  terrified.    Todd. 

XX*.  1. in  qiieint  disguise'}    That  is,  in  strange 

disguise.    T.  Warton. 
7>jiu,  (J. —clemence]  TheFrcnchViOnlior clemency. 

TuuD. 


All  which  when  she  unto  the  end  had  heard. 
She  much  was  eased  in  her  troublous  thought, 
And  on  those  priests  bestowed  rich  reward  ; 
And  royall  gifts  of  gold  and  silver  wrought 
She  for  a  present  to  their  goddesse  brought. 
Then  taking  leave  of  them  she  forward  went 
To  seeke  her  Love,  where  he  was  to  be  sought ; 
Ne  rested  till  she  came  without  relent 

Unto  the  laud  of  Amazons,  as  she  was  bent. 


Whereof  when  newes  to  Radigund  was  brought. 
Not  with  amaze,  as  women  wonted  bee. 
She  was  confused  in  her  troublous  thought ; 
But  fild  with  courage  and  with  ioyous  glee. 
As  glad  to  heare  of  armes,  the  which  now  sho 
Had  long  surceast,  she  bad  to  open  bold. 
That  she  the  face  of  her  new  foe  miglit  see  : 
But  when  they  of  that  Yron  Man  had  told. 

Which  late  her  folke  had  slaine,  she  bad  them  foi'th 
to  hold. 

xxvr. 

So  there  without  the  gate,  as  seemed  best, 
She  caused  her  pavilion  be  pight ; 
In  which  stout  Britomart  herselfe  did  rest. 
Whiles  Talus  watched  at  the  dore  all  night. 
All  night  likewise  they  oi'  the  towne  in  fright 
Uppon  their  wall  good  watch  and  ward  did  keepe. 
The  morrow  next,  so  soone  as  dawning  light 
Bad  doe  away  the  dampe  of  drouzie  sleepe, 

The  warlike  Amazon  out  of  her  bowre  did  peepe ; 


And  caused  streight  a  trumpet  loud  to  shrill. 
To  warne  her  foe  to  battell  soone  be  prest: 
Who,  long  before  awoke,  (for  she  full  ill 
Could  sleepe  all  night,  that  in  unquiet  brest 
Bid  closely  harbour  such  a  iealous  guest,) 
Was  to  the  battell  whilome  ready  dight. 
Eftsoones  that  Warriouresse  with  haughty  crest 
Did  forth  issue  all  ready  for  the  fight ; 

On  th'  other  side  her  Foe  appeared  soone  in  sight. 


But,  ere  they  reared  hand,  the  Amazone 
Began  the  streight  conditions  to  propound. 
With  which  she  used  still  to  tye  her  fone. 
To  serve  her  so,  as  she  the  rest  had  bound : 
Which  when  the  other  heard,  she  sternly  frownd 
For  high  disdaine  of  such  indignity. 
And  would  no  longer  treat,  but  bad  them  sound: 
For  her  no  other  termes  should  ever  tie 

Then  what  prescribed  were  by  Lawes  of  Chevalrie. 


The  trumpets  sound,  and  they  together  run 

With  greedy  rage,  and  with  their  faulcliius  sniot ; 
Ne  either  sought  the  others  strokes  to  shun, 
But  through  great  fury  both  their  skill  forgot. 
And  pi'acticke  use  in  armes  ;  ne  spared  not 
Their  dainty  parts,  which  nature  had  created 
So  faire  and  tender  without  staine  or  spot 
For  other  uses  then  they  them  translated  ; 

Which  they  now  hackt  and  hewd  as  if  such  use  they 
hated. 


xxiT.  8.  tcithoiitTe]ent']  Witiiuxitsloppittf;.  Iodd. 

XXV.  9.  slie  lad  them  forth  to  hold,  j    That  is,  It 

march  forth.    Upton. 
xxvil.  1. (0  shrill,]  Tu  sound.    Church. 
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XXX. 

As  when  a  tygre  and  a  lionesse 

Are  met  at  spoyling  of  some  hungry  pray. 
Both  challenge  it  with  equall  greedinesse  : 
But  first  the  tygre  clawes  thereon  did  lay  ; 
And  therefore  loth  to  loose  her  right  away 
Doth  in  defence  thereof  full  stoutly  stond  : 
To  which  the  lion  strongly  doth  gainesay, 
That  she  to  hunt  the  heast  first  tooke  in  hond  ; 

And  therefore  ought  it  have  wherever  she  it  fond. 


Full  fiercely  layde  the  Amazon  about, 
And  dealt  her  blowes  unmercifully  sore  ; 
Which  Britomart  withstood  with  courage  stout. 
And  them  repaide  agaiiie  with  double  more. 
So  long  they  fought,  that  all  the  grassie  flore 
Was  fild  with  bloud  which  from  their  sides  did 

ilow, 
And  gushed  through  their  armes,  that  all  in  gore 
They  trode,  and  on  the  ground  their  lives  did 

strow, 
Like  fruitles  seede,  of  which  untimely  death  should 

grow. 

XXXIT. 

At  last  proud  Radigund  with  fell  despight. 
Having  by  chaunee  espide  advantage  neare. 
Let  drive  at  her  with  all  her  dreadfull  might, 
A nd  thus  upbray ding  said  ;  "This  token  beare 
Unto  the  man  whom  thou  doest  love  so  deare  ; 
And  tell  him  for  his  sake  thy  life  thou  gavest." 
Which  spitefull  words  she  sore  engriev'd  to  heare 
Thus  ansvver'd  ;     "  Lewdly  thou  my  love  de- 

pravest. 
Who  shortly  must   repent  that    now  so  vainely 

bravest." 

XXXI  IT. 

Nath'lesse  that  stroke  so  cruell  passage  found, 
That  glauncing  on  her  shoulder-plate  it  bit 
Unto  the  bone,  and  made  a  griesly  wound. 
That  she  her  shield  through  raging  smart  of  it 
Could  scarse  uphold  ;  yet  soone  she  it  requit : 
For,  having  force  inereast  through  furibus  paine. 
She  her  so  rudely  on  the  helmet  smit 
That  it  empierced  to  the  yery  braine. 

And  her  proud  person  low  prostrated  on  the  plaine. 


Where  being  layd,  the  wrothfuU  Britonesse 
Stayd  not  till  she  came  to  lierselfe  againe  ; 
But  in  revenge  both  of  her  Loves  distresse 
And  her  late  vile  reproch  though  vaunted  vaine. 
And  also  of  her  wound  which  sore  did  paine. 
She  with  one  stroke  both  head  and  helmet  cleft ; 
Which  dreadfull  sightwhen  all  her  warlike  traine 
There  present  saw,  each  one  of  sence  bereft 

Fledd  fast  into  the  towne,  and  her  sole  victor  left. 


But  yet  so  fast  they  could  not  home  retrate. 
But  that  swift  Talus  did  the  formost  win ; 
And,  pressing  through  the  preace  unto  the  gate, 
Pelmell  with  them  attonee  did  enter  in  : 
There  then  a  piteous  slaughter  did  begin  ; 
For  all  that  ever  came  within  his  reach 
He  with  hLs  vron  flale  did  thresh  so  thin. 


That  he  no  worke  at  all  left  for  the  leach ; 

Like  to  an  hideous  storme,  which  nothmg  may  em- 
peach. 

xxxvr. 

And  now  by  this  the  noble  Conqueresse 
Herselfe  came  in,  her  glory  to  partake  ; 
Where  though  revengefull  vow  she  did  professo. 
Yet,  when  she  saw  the  heapes  which  he  did  make 
Of  slaughtred  carkasses,  her  heart  did  quake 
For  very  i-uth,  which  did  it  almost  rive. 
That  she  his  fury  mlled  him  to  slake  : 
For  else  he  sure  had  left  not  one  alive  ; 

But  all,  in  his  revenge,  of  spirite  would  deprive. 


Tho,  when  she  had  his  execution  stayd. 
She  for  that  yron  prison  did  enquire, 
Tn  which  her  wretched  Love  was  captive  layd  : 
Which  breaking  open  with  indignant  u-e. 
She  entred  into  all  the  partes  entire  : 
Where  when  she  saw  tliat  lothly  uncouth  sight 
Of  men  disguiz'd  in  womanishe  attire. 
Her  heart  gan  grudge  for  very  deepe  despight 

Of  so  unmanly  maske  in  misery  misdight. 

XXXVIII. 

At  last  whenas  to  her  owne  Love  she  came. 
Whom  like  disguize  no  lesse  deformed  had. 
At  sight  thereof  abasht  with  secrete  shame 
She  tumd  her  head  aside,  as  nothing  glad 
To  have  beheld  a  spectacle  so  bad  ; 
And  then  too  well  believ'd  that  which  tofore 
lealous  suspect  as  true  untruely  drad  : 
Which,  vaine  conceipt  now  noxirishing  no  more. 

She  sought  with  ruth  to  salve  his  sad  misfortunes 
sore. 

XXXIX. 

Not  so  great  wonder  and  astonishment 
Did  the  most  chast  Penelope  possesse. 
To  see  her  Lord,  that  was  reported  di-ent 
And  dead  long  since  in  dolorous  distresse, 
Come  home  to  her  in  piteous  wretchednesse. 
After  long  travell  of  full  twenty  yeai-es  ; 
That  she  knew  not  his  favom's  likelynesse. 
For  many  scarres  and  mauy  hoary  heares  ; 

But  stood  long  staring  on  him  mongst  uncertaine 
feares. 


"  Ah  !  my  deare  Lord,  what  sight  is  this,"  quoth 
she, 
"  What  May-game  hath  misfortune  made  of  you  ? 
Where  is  that  dreadfull  manly  looke  ?  where  be 
Those  mighty  palmes,  the  which  ye  wont  t'embrew 
In  bloud  of  kings,  and  great  hoastes  to  subdew  1 
Could  ought  on  earth  so  wondrous  change  have 

wrought. 
As  to  have  robde  you  of  that  manly  hew  ? 
Could  so  great  courage  stouped  have  to  ought  1 
Then  farewell,  fleshly  force  ;    I  see  thy  pride  is 
nought !" 

xLr.  ■ 
Thenceforth  she  streight  into  a  bo^vre  him  brought, 
And  causd  him  those  uncomely  weedes  undight ; 


-  Lewdly]  Impudently.  CnuRCH, 


XXXV.  9, empeach.]   Hinder.  Todd. 

xjtxvii.  5 ae partes  entire :']L!Lt.  Partes  interiora, 

the  inner  parts  of  the  prison.  Church. 

XXXIX.  3 drent,]  Drtnched  <ir  drowned.  I'lT— , 

XXXIX.  8.  For]  Becauseo/.   Church. 
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And  ill  their  steede  for  otlior  rayment  sought, 
Whereof  there  was  great  store,  and  armors  bright, 
"Which  had  bene  reft  from  many  a  noble  Knight; 
Whom  that  proud  Amazon  subdewed  had, 
Whilest  fortune  favoiu-d  her  suceesse  hi  fight  : 
In  which  whenas  she  him  anew  had  clad, 

She  was  reviv'd,  and  ioyd  much  in  his  semblance 
glad. 

XLn. 

So  there  awhile  they  afterwards  remained. 

Him  to  refresh,  and  her  late  wounds  to  heale  : 
During  which  space  she  there  as  Princess  rained  ; 
And  changing  all  that  forme  of  common-weale 
The  liberty  of  Women  did  repeale. 
Which  they  had  long  usurpt ;  and,  them  restoring 
To  mens  subiection,  did  true  iustice  deale  : 
That  all  they,  as  a  goddesse  her  adoring, 

Her  wisedome   did  admire,  and  hearkued  to  her 
loring. 

XLTir. 

For  all  those  Knights,  which  long  in  captive  shade 
Had  shrowdedbene,  she  did  from  thraldome  free  ; 
And  Magistrates  of  all  that  City  made, 
And  gave  to  them  great  living  and  large  fee  : 
And,  that  they  should  for  ever  faithfull  bee. 
Made  them  sweare  fealty  to  Artegall : 
Who  when  himselle  now  well  recur'd  did  see. 
He  purposd  to  proceed,  whatso  befall, 

Uppon  liis  first  adventure  which  him  forth  did  call. 

Full  sad  and  sorrowful!  was  Britomart 
For  his  departure,  her  new  cause  of  griefe  ; 
Yet  wisely  moderated  her  owne  smart. 
Seeing  his  honor,  which  she  tendred  cliiefe. 
Consisted  much  in  that  adventures  priefe  : 
The  care  whereof,  and  hope  of  his  suceesse, 
Gave  unto  her  great  comfort  and  reliefe  ; 
That  womanish  complaints  she  did  represse, 

And  tempred  for  the  time  her  present  heavinesse. 

XLV. 

There  she  eontinu'd  for  a  certaine  space, 

Till  through  his  want  her  woe  did  more  increase  : 
Then,  hoping  that  the  change  of  aire  and  place 
Would  change  her  paine  and  sorrow  somewhat 
She  parted  thence,  her  anguish  to  appease,  [ease, 
Meane  while  her  noble  Lord  Sir  Artegall 
Went  on  his  way  ;  lie  ever  howre  did  cease. 
Till  he  redeemed  had  that  Lady  thraU  : 

That  for  another  Canto  will  more  fitly  fall 


CANTO  VIII. 

Prince  Arthnre  and  Sir  Anetjall 

Tree  bainii-nt  IVoni  feare: 
Tlii-yslay  ibe  Soudan;  drive  his  wife 

Adiciato  debpaire. 


Nought  under  heaven  so  strongly  doth  allure 
The  sence  of  man,  and  all  his  minde  possesse. 
As  Beauties  lovely  baite,  that  doth  procure 


xLii.  9, loring.]    InstrucUoti,  a   diminutive   of 

lore.    Upton. 

xLv.  2. Jiis  wanf]     The  want  of  his  company. 

Church. 

xLV.  fi,  that  Lady  ihrall :]    That  captive  Lady, 

Irena.    Church. 


Great  warriours  oft  their  rij:^our  to  repressR, 
And  mighty  hands  forget  their  manlinesse  ; 
Drawne  with  the  powre  of  an  lieart-robbing  eye. 
And  wrapt  iji  fetters  of  a  golden,  tresse, 
That  can  with  melting  pleasaunce  moliifye 
Their  hardued  heai'ts  eniu-'d  to  blond  and  cruelty. 


So  whylome  learnd  that  mighty  Jewish  swaine, 
Each  of  whose  lockes  did  match  a  man  in  might, 
To  lay  his  spoiles  before  his  Lemans  traiiie  : 
So  also  did  that  great  Oetean  Knight 
For  his  Loves  salce  his  lions  skin  undight  j 
And  so  did  warlike  Antony  neglect 
The  worlds  whole  rule  for  Cleopatras  sight. 
Such  wondrous  powre  hath  wemens  faire  aspect 

To  captive  men,  and  make  them  all  the  world  reiect. 


Yet  could  it  not  sterne  Artegall  retaine, 
Nor  hold  from  suite  of  his  avowed  quest, 
Which  he  had  undertane  to  Gloriane  ; 
But  left  his  Love  (albe  her  strong  request) 
Faire  Britomart  in  languor  and  unrest, 
And  rode  himselfe  uppon  his  first  intent  : 
Ne  day  nor  night  did  ever  idly  rest  ; 
Ne  wight  but  onely  Talus  with  him  went, 

The  true  guide  of  his  way  and  vertuous  government. 


So  travelling,  he  chaunst  far  off  to  heed 
A  Damzell  flying  on  a  palfrey  fast 
Before  two  Knights  that  after  her  did  speed 
With  all  their  i>owre,  and  her  full  fiercely  chast 
In  hope  to  have  her  overlient  at  last : 
Yet  fled  she  fast,  and  both  them  farre  outwent. 
Carried  with  wings  of  feare,  like  fowle  aghast, 
With  locks  all  loose,  and  rayment  all  to  rent  ; 

And  ever  as  she  rode  her  eye  was  backeward  bent. 


Soone  after  these  he  saw  another  Knight, 
That  after  those  two  former  rode  apace 
With  speare  in  rest,  and  prickt  with  all  his  might : 
So  I'an  they  all,  as  they  had  bene  at  bace, 
They  being  chased  that  did  others  chace. 
At  length  he  saw  the  hindmost  overtake 
One  of  those  two,  and  force  him  turne  his  face  ; 
However  loth  he  were  his  way  to  slake, 

Yet  mote  he  algates  now  abide,  and  answere  make. 


But  th'  other  still  pursu'd  the  fearefull  ^Layd  ; 
Who  still  from  him  as  fast  away  did  flie, 
Ne  once  for  ought  her  speedy  passage  stayd. 
Till  that  at  length  she  did  before  her  spie 
Sir  Artegall,  to  whoni  she  streight  did  hie 
With  gladfull  hast,  in  hope  of  him  to  get 
Succour  against  her  greedy  eniray  : 


II.  1.    — ■ ■    that    mighty    Jewish  swaine,"]    Sampson. 

Church. 

ir.  4.  that  great  Oetean  KnighQ     Hercules,    ho 

called  from   Oel'^,  a  hill  in  Thessaly,  whereon  he  burnt 
liimself.    Chuiich, 

TV.  8.  all  to]    Altogether  rent,  torn  all  to  pieces. 

Church. 

V.  4.     So  ran  they  all,  as  they  had  bene  at  bacc.]    Base, 
OT  Prison- base,  ia  a  country  sport  M'hero  the  chasers  arc 
chased,  as  explained  in  the  second  line.     IIpton. 
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Who  seeing  her  approch  gan  forward  set 
To  save  her  from  her  feare,  and  hun  from  force  to 
let. 

vir. 

But  he,  hke  hoimd  full  greedy  of  his  pray. 
Being  impatient  of  impediment, 
Continu'd  still  his  course,  and  by  the  way 
Thought  with  his  speare  him  quight  have  over- 
So  both  together,  ylike  felly  bent,  [went. 

Like  fiercely  met :  but  Artegall  was  stronger. 
And  better  skild  in  tilt  and  turnament, 
And  bore  him  quite  out  of  his  saddle,  longer 

Then  two  speares  length :  so  mischiefe  overmatcht 
the  wronger  : 

vTir. 

And  in  his  fall  misfortune  him  mistooke  ; 
For  on  his  head  unhappily  he  pight. 
That  his  owne  waight  his  necke  asunder  broke. 
And  left  there  dead.     Meane  while  the  other 
Defeated  had  the  other  faytour  qviight,  [Knight 
And  all  his  bowels  in  his  body  brast : 
Whom  leaving  there  in  that  dispiteous  plight, 
lie  ran  still  on,  thinking  to  follow  fast 

Ilis  other  fellow  Pagan  which  before  him  past. 


Instead  of  whom  finding  there  ready  prest 
Sir  Artegall,  without  discretion 
He  at  him  ran  with  ready  speare  in  rest : 
Who,  seeing  him  come  still  so  fiercely  on, 
Against  him  made  againe  :  so  both  anon 
Together  met,  and  strongly  either  strooke 
And  broke  their  speares ;  yet  neither  has  forgon 
His  horses  baeke,  yet  to  and  fro  long  shooke 

And  tottred,  like  two  towres  which  through  a  tem- 
pest quooke. 

But,  when  againe  they  had  recovered  sence, 
They  drew  their  swords,  in  mind  to  make  amends 
For  what  their  speares  had  fayld  of  their  pretence : 
Which  when  the  Damzell,  who  those  deadly  ends 
Of  both  her  foes  had  scene,  and  now  her  frends 
For  her  beginning  a  more  fearefuU  fray  ; 
She  to  them  ruunes  in  hast,  and  her  haire  rends. 
Crying  to  them  their  cruell  hands  to  stay, 

UntiU  they  both  do  heare  what  she  to  them  will 
say. 

sr. 

They  stayd  their  hands;  when  she  thus  gan  to 
speake ;  [wise 

"  Ah  !  gentle  Knights,  what  meane  ye  thus  im- 
Upon  yourselves  anothers  wrong  to  wreake  ? 
I  am  the  wrong'd,  whom  ye  did  enterprise 
Both  to  redresse,  and  both  redrest  likewise : 
Witnesse  the  Paynims  both,  whom  ye  may  see 
There  dead  on  ground  :  what  doe  ye  then  devise 
Of  more  revenge  ?  if  more,  then  1  am  shee 

Which  was  the  roote  of  all ;  end  your  revenge  on 


Whom  when  they  heard  so  say,  they  lookt  about 
To  weete  if  it  were  true  as  she  had  told  ;  [doubt. 
Where  when  they  saw  their  foes  dead  out  of 
Eftsoones  they  gan  their  wrothfuU  hands  to  hold, 
And  vent^iles  reare  each  otlier  to  behold. 


VIII.  I.  ■ 
[JPTOM. 


-  mi-stooke  ;]  I  think  it  should  be  o^erlooli^. 


Tho,  whenas  Artegall  did  Arthure  vew. 
So  faire  a  creatm-e  and  so  wondrous  bold, 
He  much  admired  both  his  heart  and  hew, 
And  touched  with  intire  affection  nigh  liim  drew ; 


Saying,  "  Sir  Knight,  of  pardon  I  you  pray. 
That  all  unweeting  have  you  wrong'd  thus  sore, 
Suffring  my  hand  against  my  heart  to  stray : 
Which  if  ye  please  forgive,  I  will  therefore 
Yeeld  for  amends  myselfe  yours  evei-more. 
Or  whatso  penaunee  shall  by  you  be  red." 
To  whom  the  Prince ;  "  Certes  me  needeth  more 
To  crave  the  same  ;  whom  errour  so  misled. 

As  that  I  did  mistake  the  hving  for  the  ded. 


"  But,  sith  ye  please  that  both  our  blames  shall  die, 
Amends  may  for  the  trespasse  soone  be  made. 
Since  neither  is  endamadg'd  much  therebv." 
So  can  they  both  themselves  full  eath  perswadc 
To  faire  accordaunce,  and  both  faults  to  shade, 
Either  embracing  other  lovingly. 
And  swearing  faith  to  either  on  his  bladej 
Never  thenceforth  to  nourish  enmity. 

But  either  others  cause  to  maiutaine  mutually. 


Then  Artegall  gan  of  the  Prince  enquire. 

What  were  those  Knights  which  there  on  ground 

were  layd, 
And  had  receiv'd  their  follies  worthy  hire. 
And  for  what  cause  they  chased  so  that  Mayd. 
"Certes  I  wote  not  well,"  the  Prince  then  sayd, 
"  But  by  adventure  found  them  faring  so, 
As  by  the  way  uuweetingly  I  strayd. 
And  lo  !  the  Damzell  selfe,  whence  all  did  grow, 

Of  whom   we   may  at  will    the  whole    occasiou 
know." 


Then  they  that  Damzell  called  to  them  nie. 
And  asked  her,  what  were  those  two  her  fone, 
'From  whom  she  earst  so  fast  away  did  flie ; 
And  what  was  she  herselfe  so  woe-begone, 
And  for  what  cause  pursu'd  of  them  attone. 
To  whom  she  thus  ;  "  Then  wote  ye  well,  that  1 
Doe  serve  a  Queene  that  not  far  hence  doth  wone, 
A  Princesse  of  great  powre  and  maiestie. 

Famous  through  all  the  world,  and  houor'd  far  and 


"  Her  name  Mercilla  most  men  use  to  call ; 
That  is  a  Mayden  Queene  of  high  renowne. 
For  her  great  bounty  knowen  over  all    [crowne 
And   soveraine  grace,  with  which   her  royall 
She  doth  support,  and  strongly  beateth  downe 
The  mahce  of  her  foes,  which  her  envy 
And  at  her  happinesse  do  fret  and  frowne; 
Yet  she  herselle  the  more  doth  magnify. 

And  even  to  her  foes  her  mercies  multiply. 

xvnr. 
"  Mongst  many  which  maligne  her  happy  state. 
There  is  a  mighty  man,  which  wonnes  here  by, 

xm.  9  As  that  I  did  mistake  the  livinij  for  the  dead. 
)>rince  Arthur  wrongly  thought  the  living  Arthegall 
instead  of  the  person   there  dead,  to  be  the  Lady'u  foe 

npT03J, 
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That  with  most  fell  despight  and  deadly  hate 
Seekes  to  subvert  her  crowne  and  dignity, 
And  all  his  powre  doth  thereunto  apply  : 
And  her  good  Knights,  (of  which  so  brave  a  band 
Serves  her  as  any  Princesso  under  sky,) 
He  either  spoiles,  if  they  against  him  stand, 
Or  to  his  part  allui'es,  and  bribeth  under  hand. 


''  Ne  him  sufficeth  all  the  wrong  and  ill, 
Which  he  unto  her  people  does  each  day  ; 
But  that  he  seekes  by  trayterous  traines  to  spill 
Her  person,  and  her  sacred  selfe  to  slay  : 
That,  0  ye  Heavens,  defend  !  and  turne  away 
From  her  unto  the  miscreant  himselfe ; 
That  neither  hath  religion  nor  fay. 
But  makes  his  God  of  his  ungodly  pelfe, 

And  Idoles  serves  :  so  let  his  Idols  serve  the  Elfe  ! 


"  To  all  which  cruell  tyi'anny,  they  say, 
He  is  provokt,  and  stird  up  day  and  night 
By  his  bad  wife  that  hight  Adicia ; 
Who  counsels  him,  tlii'ough  confidence  of  might, 
To  breake  all  bonds  of  law  and  rules  of  right : 
For  she  herselfe  professeth  mortall  foe 
To  lu.stice,  and  against  her  still  doth  fight. 
Working,  to  all  that  love  her,  deadly  woe. 

And  making  all  her  Knights  and  people  to  doe  so. 


"  Wliich  my  liege  Lady  seeing,  thought  it  best 
With  that  his  wife  in  friendly  wise  to  deale. 
For  stint  of  strife  and  stabUshment  of  rest 
Both  to  herselfe  and  to  her  common-weale. 
And  all  forepast  displeasures  to  repeale. 
So  me  in  message  unto  her  she  sent, 
To  treat  \\'ith  her,  by  way  of  enterdeale. 
Of  finall  peace  and  faire  attonement 

Which  might  concluded  be  by  mutuall  consent. 


•'  All  times  have  wont  safe  passage  to  afTord 
To  Messengers  that  come  for  causes  iust : 
But  this  proude  Dame,  disdayning  all  accord. 
Not  onely  into  bitter  termes  forth  brnst, 
Keviling  me  and  raylirg  as  she  lust. 
But  lastly,  to  make  proofe  of  utmost  shame. 
Me  like  a  dog  she  out  of  dores  did  tlirust. 
Miscalling  me  by  many  a  bitter  name. 

That  never  did  her  ill,  ne  once  deserved  blame. 


'^  And  lastly,  that  no  shame  might  wanting  be. 
When  X  was  gone,  soone  after  me  she  sent 
These  two  false  Knights,  whom  there  ye  lying  see. 
To  be  by  them  dishonoured  and  shent : 
But,  thankt  be  God,  and  your  good  hardiment ! 
They  have  the  price  of  their  owne  folly  payd." 
So  said  this  DamzcU,  that  hight  Samient  ; 
And  to  those  Knights  for  their  so  noble  ayd 

Herselfe  most  gratefuil  shew'd,  and  heaped  thanks 
repayd. 


xrx.  5. defend  !]    Forbid,  keep  oJT.    Churck. 

XIX.  7-  ■ f*iy>l    Faith,  truth.    Fr,  /oy,  fay.    Span. 

fe.    Upton. 

xxr.  7- enterdeale]     Mcdiallon ;  the  dealing  or 

transaction  tetwetn  two  parties.    UnuM. 


But  they  now  hanng  throughly  heard  and  seene 
All  those  great  wrongs,  the  which  that  Mayd 

complained 
To  have  bene  done  against  her  Lady  Q,ueene 
By  that  proud  Dame,  which  her  so  much  disdained, 
Were  moved  mnch  thereat,  and  twixt  them  fained 
With  all  their  force  to  worke  avengement  strong 
Uppon  the  Souldan  selfe,  which  it  mayntained, 
And  on  his  Lady,  th'  author  of  that  wrong, 

And  uppon  all  those  Knights  that  did  to  her  belong. 


But,  thinking  best  by  counterfet  disguise 
To  their  deseigne  to  make  the  easier  way. 
They  did  this  coniplot  twixt  themselves  devise  : 
First,  that  Sir  Artegall  should  him  array 
Like  one  of  those  two  Knights  which  dead  there 
And  then  that  Damzell,  the  sad  Samient,      [lay  ; 
Should  as  his  purchast  prize  with  him  couvay 
Unto  the  Souldans  court,  her  to  present 

Unto  his  scornefuU  Lady  that  for  her  had  sent. 

xxvr. 

So  as  they  had  deviz'd,  Sir  Artegall 

Him  clad  in  th'  ai*mour  of  a  Pagan  Knight, 
And  taking  with  him,  as  his  vanquisht  thrall, 
That  Damzell,  led  her  to  the  Souldans  right : 
Where  soone  as  his  proud  wife  of  her  had  sight, 
Forth  of  her  window  as  she  looking  lay. 
She  weened  streight  it  was  her  Paynim  Knight, 
Which  brought  that  Damzell  as  his  purchast  pray; 

And  sent  to  him  a  Page  that  mote  dii-ect  his  way : 


Who,  bringing  them  to  their  appointed  place, 
Offred  his  service  to  disarme  the  Knight ; 
But  he  refusing  him  to  let  unlace. 
For  doubt  to  be  discovered  by  his  sight. 
Kept  himselfe  still  in  his  straunge  armoiu'  dight : 
Soone  after  whom  the  Prince  arrived  there, 
And,  sending  to  the  Soiddan  in  despight 
A  bold  defyance,  did  of  Iiim  requere 

That  Damsell  whom  he  held  as  wrongful!  prisonere. 


Wherewith  the  Souldan  all  with  furie  fraught. 
Swearing  and  banning  most  blasphemously, 
Commaunded  straight  his  armour  to  bei)ruught; 
And,  mounting  straight  upon  a  charret  hye, 
(With  yron  wheeles  and  hookes  arm'd  dreadfully^ 
And  drawne  of  cruell  steedes  which  he  had  fed 
With  flesh  of  men,  whom  through  fell  tyranny 
He  slaughtred  had,  and  ere  they  were  halfe  ded 

Their  bodies  fo  Ms  beastes  for  provender  did  spred ;) 


So  forth  he  came  all  in  a  cote  of  plate 

Burnisht  with  bloudie  rust ;  whiles  on  the  Greene 
The  Briton  Prince  him  readie  did  awayte 
In  glistering  armes  right  goodly  well  beseene, 
That  shone  as  bright  as  doth  the  heaven  sheene ; 
And  by  his  stinnip  Talus  did  attend. 


XXIV.  5. fained]    Desired.    Church. 

XXV.  .'J. com  plot]  Vv.comjAoti^  plot,  combina' ion, 

or  contrivance.     Upton. 

XXVI  4.     right:']    That  is,  directly.     CniiRrH. 
xxvir.  3.    But  he  refusing  him  to  let  unlace,']   That  is,  to 
let  him  unlace  his  helmet.    UrTON. 
T  2 
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Plrying  his  Pages  part,  as  he  had  beene 

Before  directed  by  his  Lord  ;  to  th'  end 

He  should  liis  flaile  to  fiuall  execution  bend. 


Thus  goe  they  both  togetlier  to  their  geare 

With  hlce  fierce  mmds,  but  meanings  different : 
For  the  proud  Souldan,with  presumptuous  cheare 
And  countenance  sublime  and  insolent, 
Sought  onely  slaughter  and  avengement ; 
But  the  brave  Prince  for  honour  and  for  right, 
Gainst  tortious  powre  and  lawlesse  regiment, 
In  the  behalfe  of  wronged  weake  did  fight : 

More  in  his  causes  truth  he  trusted  then  in  might. 


Like  to  the  Thraeian  tyrant,  who  they  say 
Unto  his  horses  gave  his  guests  for  meat. 
Till  he  hiniselfe  was  made  their  greedie  pray, 
And  torne  in  pieces  by  Alcides  great ; 
So  thought  tlie  Souldan,  in  his  follies  threat. 
Either  the  Prince  in  peeces  to  have  torne 
With  his  sharpe  wheeles  in  his  first  rages  heat. 
Or  under  his  fierce  horses  feet  have  borne. 

And  trampled  downe  in  dust  his  thoughts  disdained 
scorne. 

xxxrr. 

But  the  bold  Child  that  perill  well  espying. 
If  he  too  rashly  to  his  charret  drew. 
Gave  way  unto  his  horses  speedie  flying. 
And  their  resistlesse  rigour  did  eschew  : 
Yet,  as  he  passed  by,  the  Pagan  threw 
A  shivering  dart  with  so  impetuous  force. 
That,  had  he  not  it  shunn'd  vrith  heedful!  vew. 
It  had  himselfe  transfixed  or  his  horse. 

Or  made  them  botli  one  masse  withouten  more 


xsxiir. 

Oft  drew  the  Prince  unto  his  charret  nigh. 
In  hope  some  stroke  to  fasten  on  him  neare  ; 
But  he  was  mounted  in  his  seat  so  high, 
And  his  wing-footed  coursers  him  did  bears 
So  fast  away,  that,  ere  his  readie  speare 
He  could  advance,  he  farre  was  gone  and  past : 
Yet  still  he  him  did  follow  every  where. 
And  followed  was  of  him  likewise  full  fast. 

So  long  as  in  his  steedes  the  flaming  breath  did  last. 


Againe  the  Pagan  threw  another  dart. 

Of  which  he  had  with  him  abundant  store 
On  every  side  of  his  embatteld  cart. 
And  of  all  other  weapons  lesse  or  more. 
Which  warlike  uses  had  deviz'd  of  yore  : 
The  wicked  shaft,  guyded  through  th'  ayrie  wyde 
By  some  bad  spirit  that  it  to  mischiefe  bore, 
Stayd  not,  till  through  his  curat  it  did  glyde. 

And  made  a  griesly  wound  in  his  em'iven  side. 


Much  was  he  grieved  with  that  haplesse  throe. 
That  opened  had  the  welspring  of  his  blood  ; 
But  much  the  more  that  to  his  hatefull  foe 


XXX.  4.  Atid  countenance  suhUmo'}  IlauphtJ/,  in  ^\hich 
Bense  Ijoth  the  Spanish  and  French  writers  sometimes  em- 
ploy sublime.   ToiJD. 

xxxiv.  6.  ayr/e  wyde]    "Ayrie  vvde"  seems  to 

be  nsed  fof  "  ayrie  void."    T.  Wakton. 


He  mote  not  come  to  wreake  his  wrathfuU  mood ; 
That  made  him  rave,  like  to  a  lyon  wood, 
Which  being  wounded  of  the  huntsmans  hand 
Cannot  come  neare  him  m  the  covert  wood. 
Where  he  with  boughes  hath  built  his  shady  stand, 
And  fenst  himselfe  about  with  many  aflaming brand. 


Still  when  he  sought  t'  approch  unto  him  ny 
His  charret  wheeles  about  him  whirled  round. 
And  made  him  backe  againe  as  fast  to  fly ; 
And  eke  his  steedes,  like  to  an  hungi'y  hound 
That  hunting  after  game  hath  carrion  found. 
So  cruelly  did  him  pursew  and  chace. 
That  his  good  steed,  all  were  he  much  renound 
For  noble  courage  and  for  hardie  race. 

Durst  not  endure  their  sight,  but  fled  from  place 
to  place. 

xxxvir. 

Thus  long  they  trast  and  traverst  to  and  fro. 
Seeking  by  every  way  to  make  some  breach  ; 
Yet  could  the  Prince  not  nigh  unto  him  goe. 
That  one  sure  stroke  he  might  unto  him  reach, 
Whereby  his  strengthes  assay  he  might  him  teach ; 
At  last,  from  his  victorious  shield  he  drew 
The  vaile,  which  did  his  powrefull  light  empeach  ; 
And  comming  full  before  his  horses  vew. 

As  they  upon  hmi  prest,  it  plaine  to  them  did  shew. 

xxxvrir. 

Like  lightening  flash  that  hath  the  gazer  burned, 
So  did  the  sight  thereof  their  sense  dismay. 
That  backe  againe  upon  themselves  they  turned 
And  with  their  ryder  i-anne  perforce  away : 
Ne  could  the  Souldan  them  from  flying  stay 
With  raynes  or  wonted  rule,  as  well  he  knew : 
Nought  feared  they  what  he  could  do  or  say, 
But  th'  onely  feare  that  was  before  their  vew  ; 

From  which  hke  mazed  deere  dismayfully  they  flew. 


Fast  did  they  fly  as  them  there  feete  could  beare 
High  over  hilles,  and  lowly  over  dales. 
As  they  were  follow'd  of  their  fomier  feare : 
In  vaine  the  Pagan  bannes,  and  sweares,  an  d  rayles, 
And  backe  with  both  his  hands  unto  him  hayles 
The  resty  raynes,  regarded  now  no  more  : 
He  to  them  calles  and  speakes,yet  nought  avayles ; 
They  heare  him  not,  they  have  forgot  his  lore  ; 

But  go  which  way  they  list ;  their  guide  they  have 
forlore. 

XL. 

As  when  the  firie-mouthed  steedes,  which  drew 
The  Simnes  bright  wajTie  to  Phaetons  decay, 
Soone  as  they  did  the  monstrous  Scorpion  vew 
With  ugly  craples  crawling  in  their  way. 
The  dreadful!  sight  did  them  so  sore  affray. 
That  their  well-knowen  courses  they  forwent ; 
And,  leading  th'  ever  burning  lampe  astray. 
This  lower  world  nigh  all  to  ashes  brent. 

And  left  then-  scorched  path  yet  in  the  firmament, 

XLT. 

Such  was  the  furie  of  these  head-strong  steeds, 
Soone  as  the  Infants  sunlike  shield  they  saw. 
That  all  obedience  both  to  words  and  deeds 
They  quite  forgot,  and  scornd  all  former  law : 

xxxvTi.  1.  trast]    Traced.    Church. 
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Through  woods,  and  rocks,  and  mountaiues  they 

did  draw 
The  yron  charet,  and  the  wheeles  did  teare, 
And  tost  the  Payuim  without  feare  or  awe  ; 
From  side  to  side  they  tost  him  here  and  there, 
Claying  to  them  m  vaine  that  nould  his  crying  heare. 

XLIT. 

Yet  still  the  Prince  pm'sew'd  him  close  behind, 
Oft  malcing  offer  him  to  smite,  but  found 
No  easie  meanes  according  to  his  mind  : 
At  last  they  have  all  overthrowne  to  gromid 
Quite  topside  turvey,  and  the  Pagan  hound 
Amongst  the  yron  hookes  and  graples  keene 
Torne  all  to  rags,  and  rent  with  many  a  wound  ; 
That  no  whole  peece  of  him  was  to  be  seene, 

But    scattred   all    about,  and   strow'd  upon   the 
Greene. 

XLirr. 

Lilte  as  the  cursed  sonne  of  Theseus, 
That  following  his  chace  in  dewy  morne, 
To  fly  his  stepdames  love  outrageous. 
Of  his  ovme  steedes  was  all  to  peeces  tome, 
And  his  faire  limbs  left  in  the  woods  forlorue  ; 
That  for  his  sake  Diana  did  lament,      [moui'ne  ; 
And  all   the   woody   nymphes    did   wayle    and 
So  was  this  Souldain  rapt  and  all  to  rent. 

That  of  liis  shape  appear'd  no  litle  moniment. 

XLIV. 

Onely  his  shield  and  armour,  which  there  lay, 
Though  nothing    whole,  but   all  to  brusd    and 

broken. 
He  up  did  take,  and  with  him  brought  away. 
That  mote  remaine  for  an  eternall  tolven 
To  all,  mongst  whom  this  storie  should  be  spoken. 
How  worthily,  by  Heavens  high  decree, 
lustice  that  day  of  \vrong  herselfe  had  wroken  ; 
That  all  men,  which  that  spectacle  did  see. 

By  Ulve  ensample  mote  for  ever  warned  bee, 

ILV. 

So  on  a  tree,  before  the  Tyrants  dore, 

He  caused  them  be  hung  in  all  mens  sight. 

To  be  a  moniment  for  evermore. 

Which  when  his  Ladie  from  the  Castles  hight 

Beheld,  it  much  appald  her  troubled  spright : 

Yet  not,  as  women  wont,  in  doleful!  fit 

She  was  dismayd,  or  faynted  through  affright, 

But  gathered  unto  her  her  troubled  wit. 

And  gan  eftsoones  devize  to  be  aveng'd  for  it. 

xLvr. 

Streight  downe  she  ranne,  like  an  enraged  cow 
That  is  berobbed  of  her  younghng  dere. 
With  knife  in  hand,  and  fatally  did  vow 
To  wreake  her  on  that  mayden  messengere, 
Whom  she  had  causd  be  kept  as  prisonere 
By  Artegall,  misween'd  for  her  owne  Knight, 
That  brought  her  backe :  and,  comming  present 

there. 
She  at  her  ran  with  all  her  force  and  might, 

All  flamuig  with-revenge  and  furious  despight. 

XLVJT. 

Like  raging  Ino,  when  with  knife  m  hand 

She  threw  her  husbands  murdred  infant  out ; 
Or  fell  Medea,  when  on  Colchicke  strand 


XLIV.  2.  all  to  bru.sd']    i.  e.  entirely,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding stanzii  and  many  ottier  places     Todd. 


Her  brothers  bones  she  scattered  all  about ; 
Or  as  that  madding  mother,  mongst  the  rout 
Of  Bacchus  priests,  her  owue  deare  flesh  did 
Yet  neither  Ino,  nor  Medea  stout,  [teare  : 

Nor  all  the  Moenades  so  furious  were. 

As  this  bold  woman  when  she  saw  that  Damzell 
there. 

xi.vnr. 

But  Artegall  being  thereof  aware 

Did  stay  her  cruell  hand  ere  she  her  raught ; 
And,  as  she  did  herselfe  to  strike  prepare, 
Out  of  her  fist  the  wicked  weapon  caught : 
With  that,  like  one  enfelon'd  or  distraught. 
She  forth  did  rome  wliether  her  rage  her  bore, 
With  frauticke  passion  and  with  furie  fraught ; 
And,  breaking  forth  out  at  a  posterne  dore. 

Unto  the  wilde  wood  ranne,  her  dolours  to  deplore : 

XLIX. 

As  a  mad  bytch,  whenas  the  franticlce  fit 

Her  burning  tongue  with  rage  inflamed  hath, 
Doth  rmiiie  at  randon,  and  with  furious  bit 
Snatching  at  every  thing  doth  wreake  her  wrath 
On  man  and  beast  that  commeth  in  her  path. 
There  they  doe  say  that  she  transformed  was 
Into  a  tigre,  and  that  tygres  scath 
In  crueltie  and  outrage  she  did  pas, 

To  prove  her  sm'uame  true,  that  she  imposed  has. 

h. 

Then  Artegall,  himselfe  discovering  plaine. 
Did  issue  forth  gainst  all  that  warlilie  rout 
Of  Knights  and  armed  men,  which  did  maintaino 
That  Ladies  part  and  to  the  Souldan  lout : 
All  which  he  did  assault  with  courage  stout, 
All  were  they  nigh  an  hundred  Knights  of  name, 
And  lilie  wyld  goates  them  ehaced  all  about, 
Flying  from  place  to  place  with  cowheard  shame ; 

So  that  witli  fiuall  force  them  all  he  overcame. 


Then  caused  he  the  gates  be  opened  wyde  ; 
And  there  the  Prince,  as  victour  of  that  day, 
With  trjaunph  entertayn'd  and  glorifyde. 
Presenting  him  with  all  the  rich  array 
And  roiall  pompe,  which  there  long  hidden  lay, 
Purchast  through  lawlesse  powre  and  tortious 

WTong 
Of  that  proud  Soiddan,  whom  he  earst  did  slay. 
So  both,  for  rest,  there  havuig  stayd  not  long, 

Marchtwith  tliat  Mayd;  fit  matter  for  another  Song. 


CANTO   IX. 

Arthur  and  ArteKall  catcli  Guyle, 
Whom  Talus  doth  diamay : 

They  to  MerciUaes  Pallace  come. 
And  see  her  rich  an'ay. 


What  tygre,  or  what  other  salvage  wight, 
Is  so  exceeding  furious  and  fell 
As  Wrong,  when  it  hath  arm'd  itselfe  with  might  1 

XLvni.  5. enfelon'd]   Become  fierce.    Old  French. 

enfelonni.    Church.  .,- 

L.  4. and  to  the  Souldan  lout :]  And  did  Oow  down 

and  do  homage  to  the  Souldan.     Upton. 

L.  9. wilhfinall/orcel    That  is,  finally.  Church. 

LI,  6.  Furchast  &o.]  That  is,  gotten  tlirotigh  thetipprcs- 
6ive  power  of  that  proud  Souldan,  fiic.    CnLrncd. 
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Not  fit  niongst  men  that  doe  with  reason  mell, 
But  moiigst  wyld  beasts,  anil  salvage  woods,  to 

dwell  ; 
AVhere  still  the  stronger  doth  the  wealte  devoure. 
And  they  that  most  in  boldnesse  doe  excell 
Are  dreadded  most,  and  feared  for  their  powre  ; 
Fit  for  Adicia  there  to  build  her  wicked  bowre. 

n. 

There  let  her  wonne,  farre  from  resort  of  men, 
Where  righteous  Artegall  her  late  exyled  ; 
Tliere  let  her  ever  Iveepe  her  damned  den, 
Where  none  may  be  with  her  lewd  parts  defyled. 
Nor  none  but  beasts  may  be  of  her  despoyled  : 
And  turne  we  to  the  noble  Prince,  where  late 
We  did  him  leave,  after  that  he  had  foyled 
Tlie  cruell  Souldan,  and  with  dreadfuU  fate 

Had  utterly  subverted  his  unrighteous  state. 


Wliere  having  "with  Sir  Artegall  a  space 
Well  solast  in  that  Souldans  late  delight. 
They  both,  resolving  now  to  leave  the  place. 
Both  it  and  all  the  wealth  therein  behight 
Unto  that  Damzell  in  her  Ladies  right. 
And  so  would  have  departed  on  their  way  : 
But  she  them  woo'd,  by  all  the  meanes  she  might. 
And  earnestly  besought  to  wend  that  day 

With  her,  to  see  her  Ladie  theuee  not  farre  away. 


By  whose  entreatie  both  they  overcommeu 
Agree  to  goe  with  her  ;  and  by  the  way. 
As  often  falles,  of  sundry  things  did  comraen  ; 
Mongst  which  that  Damzell  did  to  them  bewi-ay 
A  straunge  adventure  which  not  farre  thence  lay; 
To  weet,  a  wicked  Villaine,  bold  and  stout. 
Which  wonned  in  a  rocke  not  farre  away. 
That  robbed  all  the  countrie  thereabout. 

And  brought  the  pillage  home,  whence  none  could 
get  it  out. 

V. 

Thereto  both  his  owne  wyhe  wit,  she  sayd. 
And  eke  the  fastnesse  of  his  dwelling  place. 
Both  unassaylable,  gave  him  great  ayde  : 
For  he  so  crafty  was  to  forge  and  face. 
So  light  of  hand,  and  nymble  of  his  pace. 
So  smooth  of  tongue,  and  subtile  in  his  tale. 
That  could  deceive  one  looking  in  his  face : 
Therefore  by  name  Malengin  they  him  call. 

Well  laiowen  by  his  feates,  and  famous  over  all. 

VI. 

Through  these  his  slights  he  many  doth  confound : 
And  eke  the  rocke,  in  which  he  wonts  to  dwell. 
Is  wondrous  strong  and  hevm  fan-e  under  ground, 
A  di-eadfuU  depth,  how  deepe  no  man  can  tell ; 
But  some  doe  say  it  goeth  downe  to  hell : 
And,  all  within,  it  full  of  wyndings  is 
And  hidden  wayes,  that  scarse  an  hound  by  smell 
Can  follow  out  those  false  footsteps  of  his, 

Ne  none  can  backe  returue  that  once  are  gone  amis. 


Which  when  those  Knights  had  heard,  their  hearts 
gan  earne 
To  understand  that  Villeins  dweUing  place. 


3J1,  4. behight]    Committed,  or  entrusted.   Todd. 

IV,  3:  commen;]  Commune.    Upton, 

V  8. M.ilc!iBia]"  Z.'i /«(««(.   Todd, 


And  greatly  it  desir'd  of  her  to  leame, 
And  by  which  way  they  towards  it  should  trace. 
«  Were  not,"  sayd  she,  "  that  it  should  let  your 
Towards  my  Ladies  presence  by  you  ment,  [pace 
I  would  you  guyde  du-ectly  to  the  place." 
«  Then  let  not  that,"  said  they,  "stay  your  mtent; 
For  neither  will  one  foot,  till  we  that  Carle  have  hent." 

viu. 

So  forth  they  past,  till  they  approched  ny 
Unto  the  rocke  where  was  the  Villains  won : 
Which  when  the  Damzell  neare  at  hand  did  spy, 
Shewarn'dthe  Knights  thereof:  who  thereupon 
Gan  to  advize  what  best  were  to  be  done. 
So  both  agreed  to  send  that  Mayd  afore. 
Where  she  might  sit  nigh  to  the  den  alone, 
Wayling,  and  raysing  pittifuU  uprore. 

As  if  she  did  some  great  calamitie  deplore, 

rx. 

With  noyse  whereof  whenas  the  caytive  Carle 
Should  issue  forth,  in  hope  to  find  some  spoyle, 
They  in  awayt  would  closely  him  ensnarle. 
Ere  to  his  den  he  backward  could  recoyle  ; 
And  so  would  hope  him  easily  to  foyle. 
The  Damzell  straight  went,  as  she  was  directed, 
Unto  the  rocke  ;  and  there,  upon  the  soyle 
Having  herselfe  in  wretched  wize  abiected, 

Gan  weepe  and  wayle  as  if  great  griefe  had  her 
affected. 

The  cry  whereof  entring  the  hollow  cave 

Eftsoones  brought  forth  the  Villaine,  as  theyment, 
With  hope  of  her  some  wishfull  boot  to  have 
Full  dreadfuU  wight  he  was  as  ever  went 
Upon  the  earth,  with  hollow  eyes  deepe  pent, 
And  long  curld  locks  that  downe  his  shoulders 
And  on  his  backe  an  uncouth  vestiment  [shagged, 
Made  of  straunge  stuffe,  but  all  to  worne  and 
ragged. 

And  underneatli  his  breech  was  all  to  tome  and 


And  in  his  hand  an  huge  long  staffe  he  held, 
Whose  top  was  arm'd  with  many  an  yron  hooke, 
Fit  to  catch  hold  of  all  that  he  could  weld. 
Or  in  the  compasse  of  his  douches  tooke ; 
And  ever  round  about  he  cast  his  looke  : 
AIs  at  his  backe  a  great  wyde  net  he  bore. 
With  which  he  seldom  fished  at  the  brooke. 
But  usd  to  fish  for  fooles  on  the  dry  shore. 

Of  which  he  in  faire  weather  wont  to  take  gi-e.it 
store. 

XII. 

Him  when  the  Damzell  saw  fast  by  her  side, 
So  ugly  creature,  she  was  nigh  dismayd ; 
And  now  for  helpe  aloud  in  earnest  cinde : 
But,  when  the  Villaine  saw  her  so  affrayd. 
He  gan  with  guilefull  words  her  to  perswade 
To  banish  feare  ;  and  with  Sardonian  smyle 
Laughing  on  her,  his  false  intent  to  shade, 
Gan  forth  to  lay  his  bayte  her  to  beguyle, 

Tliat  from  herself  unwares  he  might  her  stealc 
the  whyle. 

XIII. 

Like  as  the  fouler  on  liis  guilefull  pype 

Charmes  to  the  birds  full  many  a  pleasant  lay, 


-  ensnarle,]   Entangle.    Upton. 
■  boot]    Booty,    Todd. 
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That  they  the  whiles  may  take  Icsse  heedie  keepe 
How  he  his  nets  dotli  for  their  ruine  lay  : 
So  did  the  Villaine  to  her  prate  and  play. 
And  many  pleasant  triekes  before  her  show. 
To  tiu'ne  her  eyes  from  his  mtent  away  : 
For  he  in  slights  and  iugling  feates  did  flow, 
And  of  legierdemayne  the  mysteries  did  know. 


To  which  whilest  she  lent  her  intentive  mind. 
He  suddenly  his  net  upon  her  threw. 
That  oversprad  her  like  a  pufFe  of  mnd  ; 
And  snatching  her  soone  up,  ere  well  she  knew. 
Ran  with  her  fast  away  imto  his  mew. 
Crying  for  helpe  aloud :  hut  whenas  ny 
He  came  unto  his  cave,  and  there  did  vew 
The  armed  Knights  stopping  his  passage  by, 

He  threw  liis  burden  downe  and  fast  away  did  fly. 


But-Artegall  him  after  did  pursew  ; 

The  whiles  the  Prince  there  kept  the  entrance 
Up  to  the  rocke  he  ran,  and  thereon  flew   [still : 
Like  a  wyld  gote,  leaping  from  hill  to  hill, 
And  daimcing  on  the  craggy  cUffes  at  will ; 
That  deadly  daunger  seem'd  in  all  mens  sight 
To  tempt  such  steps,  where  footing  was  so  ill : 
Ne  ought  avayled  for  the  armed  Knight 

To  thinke  to  follow  him  that  was  so  swift  and  light. 


Which  when  he  saw,  his  Yron  Man  he  sent 
To  follow  him ;  for  he  was  swift  in  chace : 
He  him  pursewed  wlierever  that  he  went ; 
Both  over  rockes,  and  hilles,  and  every  place 
Whereso  he  fled,  he  foUowd  him  apace  : 
So  that  he  shortly  forst  him  to  forsake 
Tlie  hight,  and  downe  descend  unto  the  base : 
There  he  him  courst  afresh,  and  soone  did  make 

To  leave  his  proper  forme,  and  other  shape  to  take. 


Into  a  foxe  himselfe  Ire  first  did  toume  ; 
But  he  him  hunted  like  a  foxe  fuU  fast : 
Then  to  a  bush  himselfe  he  did  transforme  ; 
But  he  the  bush  did  beat,  till  that  at  last 
Into  a  bird  it  chaung'd,  aud  from  him  past. 
Flying  from  tree  to  tree,  from  wand  to  wand  : 
But  he  then  stones  at  it  so  long  did  cast. 
That  like  a  stone  it  fell  upon  the  land  ; 

But  he  then  tooke  it  up,  and  held  fast  in  his  hand. 

xvrii. 

So  he  it  brought  with  him  unto  the  Knights, 
And  to  his  Lord  Sir  Artegall  it  lent, 
Warning  him  hold  it  fast  for  feare  of  slights  : 
Who  whilest  in  hand  it  gryping  hard  he  hent. 
Into  a  hedgehogge  all  unwares  it  went. 
And  prickt  him  so  that  he  away  it  threw : 
Then  gan  it  runiie  away  incontinent. 
Being  returned  to  his  former  hew  ; 

But  Talus  soone  him  overtooke,  and  backward  drew. 


But,  whenas  he  would  to  a  snake  againe 

Have  turn'd  himselfe,  he  mth  his  yron  flayle 
Gan  drive  at  him  with  so  huge  might  and  maine. 


xnr.  9.  . 
Todd. 


-  legiferdemayne]    Slt!;JU  of  hand.    French. 


That  all  his  bones  as  small  as  sandy  grayle 
He  broke,  and  did  his  bowels  disentrayle. 
Crying  in  raine  for  helpe,  when  helpe  was  past ; 
So  did  deceipt  the  selfe-deceiver  fayle : 
There  they  him  left  a  carrion  outcast 
For  beasts  and  foules  to  feede  upon  for  their  repast. 


Thence  forth  they  passed  with  that  gentle  Mayd 
To  see  her  Ladie,  as  they  did  agree : 
To  which  when  she  approched,  tlius  she  sayd  ; 
"  Loe  now,  right  noble  Kniglits,  arriv'd  ye  bee 
Nigh  to  the  place  which  ye  desir'd  to  see : 
There  shall  ye  see  my  soverayne  Lady  Q,ueene, 
Most  sacred  wight,  most  debonayre  and  free. 
That  ever  yet  upon  this  earth  was  seene. 

Or  that  with  diademe  hath  ever  crowned  beene." 


The  gentle  Knights  reioyced  much  to  heare 
The  prayses  of  that  Prince  so  manifold  ; 
And,  passing  litle  further,  common  were 
Where  they  a  stately  Pallace  did  behold 
Of  pompous  show,  much  more  then  she  bad  told. 
With  many  towres  and  tarras  mounted  hye. 
And  all  their  tops  bright  glistering  with  gold. 
That  seemed  to  out-shine  the  dimmed  skye. 

And  with  their  brightnesse  daz*d  the  straunge  he- 
holders  eye. 

xxir. 

There  they  alighting,  by  that  Damzell  were 
Directed  in,  and  shewed  all  the  sight ; 
Whose  porch,  that  most  magnificke  did  appeare, 
Stood  open  wyde  to  all  men  day  and  night 
Yet  warded  well  by  one  of  mickle  might 
That  sate  thereby,  with  gyant-lilce  resemblance. 
To  keepe  out  guyle,  and  malice,  and  despight. 
That  under  shew  oft-times  of  fayned  semblance 

Are  wont  in  princes  courts  to  worke  great  scath 
and  hindrance : 


His  name  was  Awe  ;  by  whom  they  passing  in 
Went  up  the  hall,  that  was  a  large  wyde  roome, 
All  full  of  people  making  troublous  din 
And  wondrous  noyse,  as  if  that  there  were  some 
Which  unto  them  was  dealing  righteous  doome  ; 
By  whom    they    passing  tlu'ough    the  thickest 

preasse. 
The  Marshall  of  the  hall  to  them  did  come, 
Hisnamehight  Order  ;  who,  commaunding peace. 

Them  guyded  through  the  throng,  that  did  their 
clamors  ceasse. 

XXIV. 

They  ceast  their  clamors  upon  them  to  gaze  ; 
Whom  seeing  all  in  armour  bright  as  day, 
Straunge  there  to  see,  it  did  them  much  amaze. 
And  with  miwonted  terror  halfe  affray  : 
For  never  saw  they  there  the  like  array  ; 
Ne  ever  was  the  name  of  warre  there  spoken. 
But  ioyous  peace  and  quietnesse  alway 
Dealing  iust  iudgments,  that  mote  not  be  broken 

For  any  brybes,  or  threates  of  any  to  be  wrokou. 


XIX.  7 the  sdfe-deceiver'i     That  is,  the  deceiver 

himself.    Church. 

xxr.  4. a  stately  pallace]    The  palaoo  of  Queen 

Elizabeth.    tTpTOW, 

XXI.  B- the  straunge  teholders  eye.']    The  eyes  of 

strangers  that  liehold  it.    Chubck. 
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Tliere,  as  they  entred  at  the  scriene,  they  saw 
Some  one,  whose  tongue  was  for  his  trespasse  vyle 
Nayld  to  a  post,  adiudged  so  by  law  ; 
For  that  therewith  he  falsely  did  revyle  [guyle. 
And  foule  blaspheme  that  Queene  for  forged 
iJoth  with  bold  speaehes  which  he  blazed  had. 
And  with  lewd  poems  which  he  did  compyle ; 
For  the  bold  title  of  a  poet  bad 

He  on  himselfe  had  ta'en,  and  rayling  rymes  had 
sprad. 

xxvr. 

Thus  there  he  stood,  whylest  high  over  his  head 
There  written  was  the  purport  of  his  sin, 
In  cyphers  strange,  that  few  could  rightly  read, 
Bon  Pont  ;  but  Bon,  that  once  had  written  bin, 
Was  raced  out,  and  Mai  was  now  put  in ; 
So  now  Malfont  was  plainely  to  be  red ; 
Eyther  for  th'  evill  which  he  did  therein, 
Or  that  he  likened  was  to  a  welhed 

Of  evill  words,  and  wicked  sclaunders  by  him  shed. 


They,  passing  by,  were  guyded  by  degree 
Unto  the  presence  of  that  gratious  Queene  ; 
Who  sate  on  high,  that  she  might  all  men  see 
And  might  of  all  men  royally  be  scene. 
Upon  a  throne  of  gold  full  bright  and  sheene. 
Adorned  all  with  gemmes  of  endlesse  price. 
As  either  might  for  wealth  have  gotten  beene. 
Or  could  be  fram'd  by  workmans  rare  device ; 

And  all  embost  with  lyons  and  with  flourdeUce. 

xxvrri. 
All  over  her  a  cloth  of  state  was  spred. 
Not  of  rich  tissew,  nor  of  cloth  of  gold. 
Nor  of  ought  else  that  may  be  richest  red, 
But  like  a  cloud,  as  likest  may  be  told. 
That  her  brode-spreading  wings  did  wyde  unfold ; 
Whose  skirts  were  bordred  with  bright  sunny 

beames, 
Glistring  like  gold  amongst  the  plights  enrold. 
And  here  and  there  shooting  forth  silver  streames, 
Mongst  which  crept  litle  angels  through  the  glitter- 
ing gleames. 

xxrx. 
Seemed  those  litle  angels  did  uphold 

The  cloth  of  state,  and  on  their  purpled  mngs 
Did  beare  the  pendants  through  theu-  nimblesse 

bold; 
Besides,  a  thousand  more  of  such  as  sings 
Hymns  to  high  God,  and  carols  heavenly  things. 
Encompassed  the  throne  on  which  she  sate  ; 
She,  angel-like,  the  heyre  of  ancient  Kings 
And  mightie  conquerors,  in  royall  state  ; 
Whylest  Kings  and  Kesai's  at  her  feet  did  them 
prostrate. 

XXX. 

TTius  she  did  sit  in  soverajme  maiestie. 
Holding  a  scepter  in  her  royall  hand. 
The  sacred  pledge  of  peace  and  clemencie. 
With  which  High  God  had  blest  her  happie  land, 
Maugre  so  many  foes  which  did  withstand  : 
But  at  her  feet  her  sword  was  likewise  layde, 


XXV.  1.  . ^'is  scriene]    The  screen^  or  entrance 

into  the  hall,  was  a  familiar  term  in  Spenser's  age.     It  is 
6tiU  to  be  seen  before  the  halls  of  ancient  honses.  T.  War- 

TTOK. 


Whose  long  rest  rusted  the  bright  steely  brand  ; 
Yet  whenas  foes  enforst,  or  friends  sought  ayde. 
She  could  it  sternely  draw,  that  all  the  world  dis- 
mayde. 

XXXI. 

And  round  about  before  her  feet  there  sate 
A  bevie  of  faire  Virgins  clad  in  white, 
That  goodly  seem'd  t'  adorne  her  royall  State ; 
All  lovely  daughters  of  high  love,  that  hight 
Litse,  by  him  begot  in  loves  delight 
Upon  the  righteous  Themis ;  those  they  say 
Upon  loves  iudgraent-seat  wayt  day  and  night ; 
And,  when  in  wrath  he  threats  the  worlds  decay. 

They  doe  his  anger  calme  and  cruell  vengeance 
stay. 

XXXII. 

They  also  doe,  by  his  divine  permission. 
Upon  the  thrones  of  mortall  Princes  tend. 
And  often  treat  for  pardon  and  remission 
To  suppliants,  through  frayltie  which  offend : 
Those  did  upon  Mercillaes  throne  attend, 
lust  Dice,  wise  Eunomie,  myld  Eirene ; 
And  them  amongst,  her  glorie  to  commend, 
Sate  goodly  Temperance  in  garments  clone. 

And  sacred  Ileverence  yborne  of  heavenly  strene, 

xxxirr. 

Thus  did  she  sit  in  royall  rich  estate, 
Admyr'd  of  many,  honoured  of  all ; 
Whylest  underneath  her  feete,  there  as  she  sate, 
An  huge  great  lyon  lay,  (that  mote  appall 
An  bardie  com'age,)  Hke  eaptived  thrall 
With  a  strong  yron  chaine  and  coUer  bound. 
That  once  he  could  not  move,  nor  qiiich  at  all ; 
Yet  did  he  murmure  with  rebellious  sound. 

And  softly  royne,  when  salvage  choler  gan  redound. 

XX  XIV. 

So  sitting  high  in  dreaded  soverajTitie, 

Those  two  sirange  Knights  were  to  her  presence 
Who,  bowing  low  before  her  Maiestie,  [brought; 
Did  to  her  myld  obeysance,  as  they  ought, 
And  meekest  boone  that  they  imagine  mought : 
To  whom  she  eke  inclyning  her  withall, 
As  a  faire  stoupe  of  her  high-soaring  thought, 
A  chearefull  countenance  on  them  let  fall. 

Yet  tempred  with  some  maiestie  imperiaU. 


As  the  bright  sunne,  what  time  his  fierie  teme 
Towards  the  westerne  brim  begins  to  draw. 
Gins  to  abate  the  brightnesse  of  his  heme. 
And  fervour  of  his  flames  somewhat  adaw  ; 
So  did  this  mightie  Ladie,  when  she  saw 
Those  two  strange  Knights  such  homage  to  her 
Bate  somewhat  of  that  maiestie  and  awe  [make. 
That  whylome  wont  to  doe  so  many  quake. 

And  with  more  myld  asp&t  those  two  to  entertake. 


xxxii.  9. strene.]    Descent,  race.    Church. 

xxxiji.  7.  quich]     Stir.     Anglo-Sax.  cucim,  to 

quicken.     Upton. 

XXXIII.  9. rojTie,]    Orowl.    Pr.  /rogonner,  UFn)N. 

XXXV.  2. brim]    Brim  is  often  used  for  margin  oi 

bank  of  a  stream  by  our  author,  and  the  old  poets.  T. 
Wartow. 

XXXV.  4.  adaw :]    Spenser  repeatedly  uses  this 

word  in  the  sense  of  daunt  or  overawe  ;  and  here  he  might 
intend  it,  in  the  kindred  sense  of  tep  in  juiyecjion.  To.iB. 

XXXV.  9. — . —  entertake.]  Entertain,  vevuiye.  Churcu. 
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Now  at  that  instant,  as  occasion  fell, 

When  these  two   stranger  Knights  aiTiv'd   in 
She  was  about  affau'es  of  common-wele,    [place. 
Dealing  of  iustice  with  indifferent  grace. 
And  hearing  pleas  of  people  mean  and  base : 
Mongat  which,  as  then,  there  was  for  to  be  heard 
The  Tryall  of  a  great  and  weightie  case. 
Which  on  both  sides  was  then  debating  hard  : 

But,  at  the  sight  of  these,  those  were  awhile  debard. 

xxxvn. 

But,  after  all  her  princely  entertayne. 

To  th'  hearing  of  that  former  cause  in  hand 
Herselfe  eftsoones  she  gan  convert  againe  ; 
Which  that  those  Knights  likewise  mote  under- 
And  witnesse  forth  ai'ight  in  forrain  land,  [stand, 
Taking  them  up  unto  her  stately  throne,  [scand 
Where  they  mote  heare  the  matter  throughly 
On  either  part,  she  placed  th'  one  on  th'  one, 

Th'  otlier  on  th'  other  side,  and  neare  them  none. 

xxxvin. 

Then  was  there  brought,  as  Prisoner  to  the  barre, 
A  Ladie  of  great  countenance  and  place. 
But  that  she  it  with  foule  abuse  did  marre  ; 
Yet  did  appeare  rare  beautie  in  her  face. 
But  blotted  with  condition  vUe  and  base. 
That  all  her  other  honour  did  obscure. 
And  titles  of  nobilitie  deface  : 
Yet,  in  that  wretched  semblant,  she  did  sure 

The  peoples  great  compassion  unto  her  allure. 

XXXIX. 

Tlien  up  arose  a  person  of  deepe  reach. 
And  rare  in-sight,  hard  matters  to  revele ; 
That  well  could  charme  his  tongue,  and  time  his 
To  all  assayes  ;  his  name  was  called  Zele  :  [speach 
He  gan  that  Ladie  strongly  to  appele 
Of  many  haynous  crymes  hy  her  enured  ; 
And  with  sharp  reasons  rang  her  such  a  pele, 
That  those,  whom  she  to  pitie  had  allm'ed. 

He  now  t'  abhorre  and  loath  her  person  had  pro- 
cured. 


First  gan  he  tell  how  this,  that  seem'd  so  faire 
And  royally  arayd,  Duessa  hight ; 
That  false  Duessa,  wliicli  had  wrought  great  care 
And  mickle  mischiefe  unto  many  a  Knight 
By  her  beguyled  and  confounded  quight : 
But  not  for  those  she  now  in  question  came. 
Though  also  those  mote  question'd  be  aright. 
But  for  vyld  treasons  and  outrageous  shame. 

Which  she  against  the  dred  Mercilla  oft  did  frame. 


For  she  whylome  (as  ye  mote  yet  right  well 
Remember)  had  her  counsels  false  conspyred 
With  faithlesse  Blandamour  and  Paridell, 
(Both  two  her  paramours,  both  by  her  hyred, 
A  nd  both  with  hope  of  shadowes  vaine  inspyred,) 
And  wi'ih  them  practiz'd,  how  for  to  depryve 


XXXVI  4, iviOt  indifferent  grace,']    With  impartial 

flLVDUr..      CHUflCH. 

xxxvir.  1. entertayne,]    Enterlainmenf.  Church. 

XXXIX.  5. appele^    Accuse.    TouD. 

xxjcix.  6. enured;]  Committeii,  used.  T.  Warton. 

XL.  2.   Dufsea    bight,]      Was    called    Duessa. 

Church. 


Mercilla  of  her  cx'owne,  by  her  aspyred. 
That  she  might  it  unto  herselfe  deryve. 
And  tryumph  in  their  blood  whom  she  to  death 
did  dryve. 

XLII. 

But  through  high  heavens  grace,  which  favour  not 
The  wicked  driftes  of  trayterous  desynes 
Gainst  loiall  Princes,  all  this  cursed  plot 
Ere  proofe  it  tooke  discovered  was  betymes. 
And  th'  actours  won  the  meede  meet  for  their 

crymes : 
Such  be  the  meede  of  all  that  by  such  meane 
Unto  the  type  of  kingdomes  title  clymes  ! 
But  false  Duessa,  now  untitled  Queene, 

Was  brought  to  her  sad  doome,  as  here  was  to  be 
seene. 

XLIIt. 

Strongly  did  Zele  her  haynous  fact  enforce, 
And  many  other  crimes  of  foule  defame 
Against  her  brought,  to  banish  all  remorse. 
And  aggravate  the  horror  of  her  blame : 
And  with  him,  to  make  part  against  her,  came 
Many  grave  persons  that  against  her  pled. 
First  was  a  sage  old  syre,  that  had  to  name 
The  Kingdomes  Care,  with  a  white  silver  bed. 

That  many  high  regards  and  reasons  gainst  her  red. 

XLIV. 

Then  gan  Authority  her  to  oppose 

With  peremptorie  powre,  that  made  all  mute ; 
And  then  the  Law  of  Nations  gainst  her  rose, 
And  reasons  brought,  that  no  man  could  refute  ; 
Next  gan  Rehgion  gainst  her  to  impute 
High  Gods  beheast,  and  powre  of  holy  lawes ; 
Then  gan  the  peoples  cry  and  commons  sute 
Importune  care  of  their  owne  pnblicke  cause  ; 

And  lastly  Iustice  charged  her  \vith  breach  of  lawes, 


But  then,  for  her,  on  the  contr^rie  part. 
Rose  many  advocates  for  her  to  plead  : 
First  there  came  Pittie  with  full  tender  hai-t. 
And  with  her  ioyn'd  Regard  of  Womanhead  ; 
And  then  came  Daunger  threatning  hidden  dread 
And  high  alliance  unto  forren  powre  ; 
Then  came  Nobilitie  of  birth,  that  bread  [stowre ; 
Great   ruth  through   her  misfortunes  tragicke 

And  lastly  Griefe  did  plead,  and  many  teares  forth 
po\vi'e. 

xi-vr. 

With  the  neare  touch  whereof  in  tender  hart 
The  Briton  Prince  was  sore  empassionate. 
And  woxe  inclined  much  unto  her  part. 
Through  the  sad  terror  of  so  dreadfuU  fate, 
And  wretched  mine  of  so  high  estate  ; 
That  for  great  ruth  his  courage  gan  relent : 
Which  whenas  Zele  perceived  to  abate, 
He  gan  his  earnest  fervour  to  augment. 

And  many  fearefull  obiects  to  them  to  present. 

xLvrr. 
He  gan  t'  effbrce  the  evidence  anew, 

A  nd  new  accusements  to  produce  in  place  : 
He  brought  forth  that  old  Hag  of  hellish  hew, 
The  cursed  Ate,  brought  her  face  to  face. 
Who  privie  was  and  partie  in  the  case : 
She,  glad  of  spoyle  and  ruinous  decay, 

xi.iv.  8.    Importune]    Earnestlij  solicit.    Churcu 
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Did  Iier  appeach  ;  and,  to  her  more  disgrace, 
The  plot  of  all  her  practise  did  display, 
And  all  her  ta-aynes  and  all  her  treasons  forth  did 
lay. 

XLVrii, 

Then  brought  he  forth  with  griesly  grim  aspect 
Abhorred  Murder,  who  with  bloudie  knyfe 
Yet  dropping  fresh  in  hand  did  her  detect. 
And  there  with  guiltie  bloudshed  charged  ryfe  : 
Then  brought  he  forth  Sedition,  breeding  stryfe 
In  troublous  wits  and  mutinous  uprore : 
Then  brought  he  forth  Incontinence  of  lyfe. 
Even  foule  AduUerie  her  face  before, 

And  lewd  Impietie,  that  her  accused  sore. 

xLrx. 

All  which  whenas  the  Prince  had  heard  and  seene. 
His  former  fancies  ruth  he  gan  repent, 
And  from  her  partie  eftsooneswas  drawn  cleene : 
But  Artegall,  with  constant  firme  intent 
For  zeale  of  lustice,  was  against  her  bent : 
So  was  she  guiltie  deemed  of  them  all. 
Then  Zele  began  to  urge  her  punishment. 
And  to  their  Queene  for  iudgement  loudly  call, 

Unto  Mercilla  myld,  for  lustice  gainst  the  thrall. 


But  she,  whose  princely  breast  was  touched  neare 
With  piteous  ruth  of  her  so  wretched  plight, 
Though  plaine  she  saw,  by  all  that  she  did  heare. 
That  she  of  death  was  guiltie  found  by  right. 
Yet  would  not  let  iust  vengeance  en  her  light ; 
But  rather  let,  uistead  thereof,  to  fall 
Few  perling  drops  from  her  faire  lampes  of  light ; 
The  which  she  covering  with  her  purple  pall 

Would  have  the  passion  hid,  and  up  ai'ose  withall. 


CANTO  X. 

Prince  Arthur  takes  the  enterprize. 

F  r  Belffpe  /or  to  fi^lit: 
Gerioneos  Seneschall 

lie  Eiayes  Id  Beiges  right. 


So:(ir.  clarkes  doe  doubt  in  their  devicefull  art 
Whether  this  heavenly  thing  whereof  I  treat. 
To  weeten  Mercie,  be  of  Jastice  part, 
Or  drawne  fortli  from  her  by  divine  extreate  : 
This  well  I  wote,  that  sure  she  is  as  great. 
And  meriteth  to  have  as  high  a  place, 
Sith  in  th*  Almighties  everlasting  seat 
She  first  was  bred,  and  borne  of  heavenly  race  ; 

From  thence  pour'd  down  on  men  by  influence  of 
grace. 

n. 

For  if  that  Vertue  be  of  so  great  might 

Which  from  iust  verdict  will  for  nothing  start, 
But,  to  preserve  inviolated  right, 
Oft  spilles  the  principall  to  save  the  part ;  . 
So  much  more  then  is  that  of  powre  and  art 
That  seekes  to  save  the  subiect  of  her  skill. 
Yet  never  doth  from  doome  of  right  depart ; 

XLV11.7.    • appeach  :3    Impeach,  accuse,  censure. 

Kr.  empicher.    Upton. 

1.4.  Or  drawne  forth  from  her  by  rVivine  extrcato  :]  By 
divine  extraction  1  as  derived  from  Justice  originally,  and 
n  part  of  her.    Upton. 


As  it  is  greater  prayse  to  save  then  spill. 
And  better  to  reforme  then  to  cut  off  the  ill. 


Who  then  can  thee,  Mercilla,  throughly  prayse. 
That  herein  doest  all  earthly  Princes  pas  ? 
What  heavenly  Muse  shall  thy  great  honour  rayse 
Up  to  the  skies,  whence  first  deriv'd  it  was, 
And  now  on  earth  itselfe  enlarged,  has, 
From  th'  utmost  brinke  of  the  Armericke  shore, 
Unto  the  margent  of  the  Molucas  2 
Those  nations  farre  thy  lustice  doe  adore  ; 

But  thine  owne  people  da  thy  Mercy  prayse  much 
more. 

IV. 

Much  more  it  praysed  was  of  those  two  Knights, 
The  noble  Prince  and  righteous  Artegall, 
When  they  had  seene  and  heard  her  doome  arights 
Against  Duessa,  damned  by  them  all  ; 
But  by  her  tempred  without  griefe  or  gall. 
Till  strong  constraint  did  her  thereto  enforce  : 
And  yet  even  then  ruing  her  wilfuU  fall 
With  more  then  needfull  naturall  remorse. 

And  yeelding  the  last  honour  to  her  wretched  corse. 

V. 

During  all  which,  those  Knights  continu'd  there 
Both  doing  and  receiving  curtesies 
Of  that  great  Ladie,  who  with  goodly  chore 
Them  entertayn'd,  fit  for  their  dignities. 
Approving  dayiy  to  then*  noble  eyes 
Royall  examples  of  her  mercies  rare 
And  worthie  paterns  of  her  clemencies  ; 
Which  till  this  day  mongst  many  living  are, 

Who  them  to  their  posterities  doe  still  declare. 


Amongst  tlie  rest,  which  in  that  space  befell, 
There  came  two  Springals  of  full  tender  yeare.i, 
Farre  thence  from  forrein  laud  where  they  did 

dwell. 
To  seeke  for  succour  of  her  and  her  Peares, 
With  humble  prayers  and  intreatfuU  teares  ; 
Sent  by  their  Mother  who,  a  Widow,  was 
Wrapt  in  great  dolours  and  in  deadly  feares 
By  a  strong  Tyrant,  who  invaded  has 

Her  land,  and  slaine  her  children  ruefully,  alas  ! 

vrr. 

Her  name  was  Beige  ;  who  in  former  age 
A  Ladie  of  great  worth  and  wealth  had  beene, 
And  Mother  of  a  frutefull  heritage,  [seeue 

Even  seventeene  goodly  Sonnes  ;  which  who  had 
In  their  first  flowre,  before  this  fataU  teene 
Them  overtooke  and  their  faire  blossomes  blasted, 
More  happie  Mother  would  her  surely  weene 
Then  famous  Niobe,  before  she  tasted 

Latonaes  childrens  wrath  that  all  her  issue  wasted. 


But  this  fell  Tyrant,  through  his  tortious  powre, 
Had  left  her  now  but  five  of  all  that  brood  : 


rv.  3. her  doome  arights']  That  is,  the  sentence 

which  she  rightly  pronounced.  CnuttCH. 

IV.  4 damned]  Condemned.  Church. 

VI.  2. Springals]  Young  men.  UpTO.v. 

vt.  7-  '\^'^apt]  Entangled,  encumbered.  Lat.  implicare, 
intricare.  Church. 

vr.  8  By  a  strong  Tyrant,]  Philip  king  of  Spain.  Upton. 

vo.  4.  Even  seventeene  goodly  sonnes  t]  The  seventeen 
provinces  of  the  Netherlands.  Upton. 
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For  twelve  of  them  he  did  by  times  devoure, 
And  to  his  Idols  sacrifice  theu-  blood, 
Whylest  he  of  none  was  stopped  nor  withstood  : 
For  soothly  he  was  one  of  matchlesse  might, 
Of  horrible  aspect  and  dreadfuU  mood. 
And  had  tliree  bodies  in  one  wast  empight, 
And  th'  armes  and  legs  of  three  to  succom-  him  in 
fight. 

IX. 

And  sooth  they  say  that  ho  was  home  and  bred 
Of  Gyants  race,  the  soime  of  Geryon  ; 
He  that  whylome  in  Spaine  so  sore  was  dred 
For  his  huge  po\vre  and  great  oppression. 
Which  brought  that  land  to  his  subiection. 
Through  his  tlu'ee  bodies  powre  in  one  com- 
And  eke  all  strangers,  in  that  region       [byn'd  ; 
AiTyring,  to  his  kyne  for  food  assynd  ; 

The  fayrest  kyne  aUve,  but  of  the  fiercest  kynd  : 


For  they  were  all,  they  say,  of  purple  hew. 
Kept  by  a  cowheard,  hight  Eui'ytion, 
A  craell  carle,  the  wliich  all  strangers  slew, 
Ne  day  nor  night  did  sleepe  t'  attend  them  on, 
But  walkt  about  them  ever  and  anone 
With  his  tw^o-headed  dogge  that  Orthrus  hight ; 
Orthrus  begotten  by  great  Typhaon 
And  foule  Ecliidna  m  the  house  of  Night : 

But  Hercules  them  all  did  overcome  in  fight. 


His  Sonne  was  this  Geryoneo  hight ; 

Who,  after  that  his  monstrous  father  fell 
Under  Alcides  club,  streight  tooke  his  flight 
From  that  sad  land,  where  he  his  syre  did  quell. 
And  came  to  this,  Avhere  Beige  then  did  dwell 
/  nd  flourish  in  all  wealth  and  happinesse. 
Being  then  new  made  Widow,  as  befell. 
After  her  noble  Husbands  late  decesse  ; 

Which  gave  beginning  to  her  woe  and  wretchednesse. 


Then  this  bold  Tyrant,  of  her  widowhed 
Taking  advantage  and  her  yet  fresh  woes, 
Himselfe  and  service  to  her  offered. 
Her  to  defend  against  all  forrein  foes 
That  should  their  powre  against  her  right  oppose  : 
Whereof  she  glad,  now  needing  strong  defence. 
Him  entertayn'd  and  did  her  Champion  chose  ; 
Which  long  he  usd  with  carefuU  dihgence. 

The  better  to  confirme  her  fearlesse  confidence. 


By  meanes  whereof  she  did  at  last  commit 

All  to  his  hands,  and  gave  him  soveraine  powre 
To  doe  whatever  he  thought  good  or  fit  : 
Which  having  got,  he  gan  forth  from  that  howre 
To  stirre  up  strife  and  many  a  tragicke  stowi'e  ; 
Giving  her  dearest  children  one  by  one 
Unto  a  dreadful!  Monster  to  devoure. 
And  setting  up  an  Idole  of  his  owne. 

The  image  of  his  monstrous  parent  Geryone. 


XI,  1. lliis,']  Tliis  Tyrant.    See  St.  8.  Church. 

xi.  7.  Bi^niii  thai  new  made  Widow,']  New,  that  is,  newly, 
lately.     Chuhch. 

XI.  a. decesse  ;  ]  Decease,  Lat.  dccfssus.    Todd. 

xiri.  7.  Unto  a  dreadfuU  Monster]  Meaning  the  papis- 
tical reliyion  inforced  by  persecution  ;  p'articularly  the 
Inquisition,  which  the  Duke  of  Alva  set  up  in  the  Nether- 
lands.   Upton. 


So  tyrannizing  and  oppressing  all. 

The  woefull  Widow  had  no  meanes  now  left. 

But  unto  gratious  great  Mercilla  call 

For  ayde  against  that  cruell  Tyrants  theft, 

Ere  all  her  children  he  from  her  had  reft : 

Thei-efore  these  two,  her  eldest  Sonnes,  she  sent 

To  seeke  for  succour  of  this  Ladies  gieft : 

To  whom  then-  sute  they  humbly  did  present 

In  th'  hearing  of  full  many  Knights  and  Ladies  gent. 


Amongst  the  which  then  fortuned  to  bee 

The  noble  Briton  Prmce  with  his  brave  peare  ; 
Who  when  he  none  of  all  those  Knights  did  see 
Hastily  bent  that  enterprise  to  heare. 
Nor  midertake  the  same  for  cowheard  feare. 
He  stepped  forth  with  courage  bold  and  great, 
Admyr'd  of  all  the  rest  in  presence  there. 
And  humbly  gan  that  mightie  Q,ueene  entreat 

To  gramit  him  that  adventvu-e  for  his  former  feat. 


She  gladly  graunted  it :  then  he  straightway 
Himselfe  unto  his  iourney  gan  prepare. 
And  all  his  armours  readie  dight  that  day. 
That  nought  the  morrow  next  mote  stay  his  fare. 
The  morrow  next  appear'd  with  purple  hayre 
Yet  dropping  fresh  out  of  the  Indian  fount, 
And  bringing  light  into  the  heavens  fayre. 
When  he  was  readie  to  his  steede  to  mount 

Unto  his  way,  which  now  was  all  his  care  and  count. 


Then  taking  humble  leave  of  that  great  Queene, 
Who  gave  him  roiall  giftes  and  riches  rare, 
As  tokens  of  her  thankefuU  mind  beseene. 
And  leaving  Artegall  to  his  owne  care. 
Upon  his  voyage  iorth  he  gan  to  fare 
With  those  two  gentle  Youthes,  wliich  him  did 
And  all  his  way  before  him  still  prepare  :  [guide 
Ne  after  him  did  Artegall  abide. 

But  on  his  first  adventure  forward  forth  did  ride. 


It  was  not  long  till  that  the  Prince  arrived 
Within  the  land  where  dwelt  that  Ladle  sad  ; 
Whereof  that  Tyrant  had  her  now  deprived. 
And  into  moores  and  marshes  banisht  had. 
Out  of  the  pleasant  soyle  and  citties  glad. 
In  which  she  wont  to  harbour  happily  : 
But  now  his  cruelty  so  sore  she  di-ad, 
That  to  those  fennes  for  fastnesse  she  did  fly, 

And  there  herselfe  did  hyde  from  his  hard  tyranny. 


There  he  her  found  in  sorrow  and  dismay, 
All  solitarie  without  living  wight  ; 
For  all  her  other  children,  through  affray, 
Had  hid  themselves,  or  taken  further  flight : 
And  eke  herselfe  through  sudden  strange  affright, 
When  one  in  armes  she  saw,  began  to  fly  ; 
But,  when  her  owne  two  Sonnes  she  had  m  sight. 


XV.  5, ci.wheard]  That  is,  coward,  according;  ta 

the  old  orthography.    Todd. 

XV.  0. for  his  farmer  feat.]    That  is,  for  his  first 

adventure  ;   as  the  first  favour  he  had  asked.    CiuncH. 

xvjii.  8.  fastnesse]    Fastness  is  a  s(r(m.(7  hold,  01 

a  place  not  to  he  come  at  for  bogs,  bushes,  ic.    CHUncH. 
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She  gan  take  hart  and  looke  up  ioyfuUy  ; 
For  well  she  wist  this  Knight  came  succour  to  supply . 


And,  running  unto  them  with  greedy  ioyes, 

Fell  straight  about  their  neekes  as  they  did  Imeele, 
And  bursting  forth  in  teares  ;  "  Ah  !  my  sweet 

boyes," 
Sayd  she,  "  yet  now  I  gin  new  life  to  feele ; 
And  feeble  spirits,  that  gan  faint  and  reele. 
Now  rise  againe  at  this  your  ioyous  sight. 
Alreadie  seemes  that  fortunes  headlong  wheele 
Begins  to  turne,  and  sunne  to  shine  more  bright 

Then  it  was  wont,  through  comfort  of  this  noble 
Knight." 

Then  turning  unto  him  ;  "  And  you.  Sir  Knight," 
Said  she,  "  that  taken  hare  this  toylesome  paiue 
For  wretched  woman,  miserable  wight, 
May  you  in  lieaven  immortall  guerdon  gaine 
For  so  great  travell  as  you  doe  sustaine  ! 
For  other  meede  may  hope  for  none  of  mee, 
To  whom  nought  else  but  bare  hfe  doth  remaine  ; 
And  that  so  wretched  one,  as  ye  do  see 

Is  liker  Imgring  death  then  loathed  hfe  to  bee." 


Much  was  he  moved  with  her  piteous  plight ; 
And  low  dismounting  from  his  loftie  steede 
Gan  to  recomfort  her  all  that  he  might, 
Seeking  to  drive  away  deepe-rooted  dreede 
With  hope  of  helpe  in  that  her  greatest  neede. 
So  thence  he  wished  her  with  him  to  wend 
Unto  some  place  where  they  mote  rest  and  feede, 
And  she  take  comfort  which  God  now  did  send  : 

Good  hart  in  evils  doth  the  evils  much  amend. 


"  Ay  me  !  "  sayd  she,  "  and  whither  shall  I  goe  S 
Are  not  all  places  full  of  forraine  powres  ? 
My  pallaces  possessed  of  my  foe. 
My  cities  sackt,  and  their  sky-threatning  towres 
Raced  and  made  smooth  fields  now  full  of  flowres ! 
Onely  these  marishes  and  myrie  bogs,   [bowres. 
In  which  the  fearefull   ewftes   do   build  their 
Yeeld  me  an  hostry  mongst  the  croking  fi-ogs. 

And  harbour  here  in  safety  from  those  ravenous 
dogs." 

ixrv. 

"  Nathlesse,"  said  he,  "  deare  Ladie,  with  me  goe ; 
Some  place  shall  us  receive  and  harbour  yield ; 
If  not,  we  will  it  force,  maugre  your  foe. 
And  purchase  it  to  us  with  speare  and  shield : 
And  if  all  fayle,  yet  farewell  open  field  ! 
The  Earth  to  all  her  creatures  lodging  lends." 
With  such  his  chearefuU  speaohes  he  doth  wield 
Her  mind  so  well,  that  to  his  will  she  bends ; 

And,  bynding  up  her  locks  and  weeds,  fortli  with 
him  wends. 


XXI.  6.  For  other  meede  &c.]  The  construction  is,  For 
none  may  hope  for  other  meede  of  me.    Church. 

xxnr.  7.  fearefull  ewftes]  Evets  or  efts  ;  feare- 
full, that  occasion  fear.    Church. 

xxiir.  8. — ' an  hostry]    Lodging.     In  Chaucer  we 

have  hostelrie  for  an  inn  or  lodging-house.     Todd. 

XXIV.  5.  yet  farewell  open  field .']    I  believe  that 

Spenser  wrote  well  fare,  that  is  well  befall  or  happen. 
Upton. 


They  came  unto  a  Citie  farre  up  land. 

The  which  whylome  that  Ladies  owns  had  bene ; 
But  now  by  force  extort  out  of  her  hand 
By  her  strong  foe,  who  had  defaced  cleene 
Her  stately  towres  and  buildings  sunny  sheene. 
Shut  up  her  haven,  mard  her  marehants  trade, 
Robbed  her  people  that  full  rich  had  beene. 
And  in  her  necke  a  Castle  huge  had  made. 

The  which  did  her  commaund  without  needing  per- 
swade. 

XXVI. 

That  Castle  was  the  strength  of  all  that  State, 
Untill  that  State  by  strength  was  pulled  downe ; 
And  that  same  Citie,  so  now  ruinate, 
Had  bene  the  keye  of  all  that  Kingdomes  crowne ; 
Both  goodly  Castle,  and  both  goodly  Towne, 
Till  that  th'  offended  heavens  hst  to  lowre 
Upon  their  blisse,  and  balefuU  fortune  frowne. 
When  those   gainst   states  and  kmgdomes  do 
couiure. 

Who  then  can  thinke  their  hedlong  mine  to  reoure ! 

XXVfl. 

But  he  had  brought  it  now  in  servile  bond. 
And  made  it  beare  the  yoke  of  Inquisition, 
Stryving  long  time  in  vaine  it  to  withstond ; 
Yet  glad  at  last  to  make  most  base  submission, 
And  life  enioy  for  any  composition  : 
So  now  he  hath  new  lawes  and  orders  new 
Imposd  on  it  with  many  a  hard  condition, 
And  forced  it,  the  honour  that  is  dew. 

To  God,  to  doe  unto  his  Idole  most  untrew. 

XXVIII. 

To  him  he  hath  before  this  Castle  Greene 
Built  a  faire  chappell,  and  an  altar  framed 
Of  costly  ivory  full  rich  beseene. 
On  which  that  cursed  Idole,  farre  proclamed, 
He  hath  set  up,  and  him  his  god  hatli  named ; 
Offring  to  him  in  sinfull  sacrifice 
The  flesh  of  men,  to  Gods  owne  likenesse  framed, 
And  powring  forth  their  bloud  in  brutishe  wize, 

That  any  yron  eyes,  to  see,  it  would  agrize. 

XXTX. 

And,  for  more  horror  and  more  cmeltie, 
Under  tliat  cursed  Idols  altar-stone 
An  hideous  Monster  doth  in  darknesse  lie, 
Whose  dreadfuU  shape  was  never  scene  of  none 
That  lives  on  earth ;  but  unto  those  alone 
The  which  imto  him  sacrificed  bee : 
Those  he  devoures,  they  say,  both  flesh  and  bone 
What  else  they  have  is  all  the  Tyrants  fee : 

So  that  no  whit  of  them  remayning  one  may  see. 

XXX. 

There  eke  he  placed  a  strong  garrisone. 
And  set  a  Seneschall  of  dreaded  might, 


XXV.  3. extort]    For  extorted.    Church. 

XXV.  9. .  without  Tieeding  perswade.']    A\'ithriut  the 

necessity  of  persuasion;  by  force  and  violence.    Upton. 

XXVI.  3. ruinate,]    Brought  to  ruin,  overthrown 

Ital.  ruinare,  ruinate.     Upton. 

XXVI.    8.    coniure,]     Conspire.     Lat.    conjttro, 

Church. 

xxviri.  1. this  Castle  Oreene,'i    The  green  court 

before  this  Castle.    Church- 

XXX.  2. a  Seneschall  of  dreaded  might,'}    Meaning 

the  Regfnt  of  the  Netherlands,  set  up  by  Philip,  King  oi 
Spain.    The  cruellest  i)f  all  was  the  Duke  of  Alva.  Upton 
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That  by  liis  powre  oppressed  every  one, 
And  vanquislied  all  venturous  Knights  in  fight ; 
To  whom  he  wont  shew  all  the  shame  he  might, 
After  that  them  in  battell  he  had  wonne : 
To  which  when  now  they  gan  approch  in  sight. 
The  Ladie  counseld  him  the  place  to  shonne. 
Whereas  so  many  Knights  had  fouly  bene  fordonne. 


Her  fearefull  speaches  nought  he  did  regard ; 
But,  ryding  streight  imder  the  Castle  wall. 
Called  aloud  unto  the  watchfuU  Ward 
Which  there  did  wayte,  willing  them  forth  to  call 
Into  the  field  their  Tyrants  Seneschall ; 
To  whom  when  tydings  thereof  came,  he  streight 
Cals  for  his  armes,  and  arming  him  withall 
Eftsoones  forth  pricked  proudly  in  his  might. 

And  gan  with  coui'age  fierce  adch-esse  him  to  the 
fight. 

xxxu. 

They  both  encounter  in  the  middle  plaine, 

And  their  shai-pe  speares  doe  both  together  smite 
Amid  their  shields  with  so  huge  might  and  maine. 
That  seem'd  their  soules  they  would  have  ryven 

quight 
Out  of  their  breasts  with  furious  despight : 
Yet  could  the  Seneschals  no  entrance  find 
Into  the  Princes  shield  where  it  empight, 
(So  pure  the  metaU  was  and  well  refynd,) 

But  shivered  all  about,  and  scattered  in  the  wynd : 

xxxrtr. 

Not  so  the  Princes ;  but  with  restlesse  force 
Into  his  shield  it  readie  passage  found. 
Both  through  his  haberieon  and  eke  his  corse  ; 
Which  tombling  downe  upon  the  senselesse  ground 
Gave  leave  unto  his  ghost  from  thraldome  bomid 
To  wander  in  the  griesly  shades  of  night : 
There  did  the  Prince  him  leave  in  deadly  swound. 
And  thence  unto  the  Castle  marched  right. 

To  see  if  entrance  there  as  yet  obtaine  he  might. 


But,  as  he  nigher  drew,  three  Knights  he  spyde. 
All  arm'd  to  point  issuing  forth  apace, 
Which  towards  him  with  all  their  powre  did  ryde, 
And  meeting  him  right  in  the  middle  race 
Did  all  their  speares  attonce  on  him  enchace. 
As  three  great  culverings  for  batterie  bent. 
And  leveld  all  against  one  certaine  place. 
Doe  all  attonce  them  tlmnders  i-age  forthrent, 

That  makes  the  wals  to  stagger  with  astonishment : 

XXXV. 

So  all  attonce  they  on  the  Prince  did  thonder  ; 
Who  from  his  saddle  swaawed  nought  asyde, 
Neto  their  force  gave  way,  that  was  greatwonder ; 


xxxir.  4. . ■  ryven]    Torn,  plucked.    Church. 

xxxill.  1. restlesse]  Here  used  either  fur  unceas- 
ing or  resisllesx.     Church. 

xxxTii.  4. upon  the  senselesse  prouJirf]    It  should 

rather  be   "  tumbling  senselesse  downe."      V^'e  have  the 
same  metathetical  form  again,   F.  Q.  vi.  vii.  2S. 

'*  But  as  he  lay  upon  the  humbled  grass  :" 
Where  humbled  should  be  made  to  agree  with  he  rather 
than  with  grass.    T.  Warton. 

XXXIV.  (>.  ■ culverings]    Culverins,  Fr.  cotdeuvrine, 

a  piece  tff  ordnance  so  called.    Church. 

XXXV.  2.  swarved]     Moved   out    of  his  place, 

Belg.  swervn  vagari,  errare.    Upto:». 


But  like  a  bulwarke  firmely  did  abyde. 
Rebutting  him,  which  in  the  midst  did  ryde. 
With  so  huge  rigour,  that  his  mortall  speare 
Past  through  his  shield  and  pierst  through  either 

syde; 
That  downe  he  fell  uppon  his  mother  deare. 
And  powred  fortli  his  wretched  life  in  deadly  dreare. 


Whom  when  his  other  fellowes  saw,  they  fled 
As  fast  as  feete  could  carry  them  away  ; 
And  after  them  the  Prince  as  swiftly  sped. 
To  be  aveng'd  of  theh^  unknightly  play. 
There,  whilest  they  entring  th'  one  did  th'  other 
The  hindmost  in  the  gate  he  overhent,  [stay, 

And,  as  he  pressed  in,  him  there  did  slay  : 
His  carkasse  tumbhng  on  the  threshold  sent 

His  groning  soule  unto  her  place  of  punishment. 

xxxvri. 

The  other  which  was  entred  laboured  fast 

To  sperre  the  gate  ;  but  that  same  lumpe  of  clay, 
Whose  grudging  ghost  was  thereout  fled  and  past. 
Right  in  the  middest  of  the  threshold  lay. 
That  it  the  posterne  did  from  closing  stay  : 
The  whiles  the  Prince  hard  preased  in  betweene. 
And  entraunce  wonne;  streight  th'otherfledaway, 
And  ran  into  the  hall,  where  he  did  weene 

Himselfe  to  save  ;  but  he  there  slew  him  at  the 
skreene. 

xxxviir. 
Then  all  the  rest  which  in  that  Castle  were. 
Seeing  that  sad  ensample  them  before, 
Durst  not  abide,  but  fled  away  for  feare, 
And  them  convayd  out  at  a  posterne  dore. 
Long  sought  the  Prince  ;  but,  when  he  found 

no  more 
T'  oppose  against  his  powre,  he  forth  issued 
Unto  that  Lady,  where  he  her  had  lore,  [vewed, 
And  her  gan  cheare  with  what  she  there  had 
And,  what   she  had  not   seene  -within,  unto  her 
shewed : 


Whowith  righthumble  thankes  him  goodly  greeting 
For  so  great  prowesse  as  he  there  had  proved. 
Much  greater  then  was  ever  in  her  weeting. 
With  great  admiraunce  inwardly  was  moved. 
And  honourd  him  with  all  that  her  behoved. 
Thenceforth  into  that  Castle  he  her  led 
With  her  two  Sonnes  right  deare  of  her  beloved  ; 
Where  all  that  night  themselves  they  cherished, 

And  from  her  baleful!  minde  all  care  he  banished. 


CANTO   XL 

Prince  Artlmre  overcomes  the  Rreat 

Gerioneoin  fi^lit ; 
Doth  slay  the  Moiibtor,  and  restore 

Belgfe  unto  her  right. 


It  often  fals,  in  course  of  common  life. 

That  right  long  time  is  overborne  of  wroni^ 
Through  avarice,  or  powre,  or  guile,  or  strife, 
That  weakens  her,  and  makes  her  party  strong  : 


XXXVII.  2.  - 
xxxvin.  7.  - 


.  sperre]    Fasten,  shut,  &c.     Todd. 
-  love,]    LiJ'l,  lost.     UrroN. 
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But  lustice,  though  her  dome  she  doe  prolong, 
Yet  at  the  last  she  will  her  owne  cause  right : 
As  by  sad  Beige  seemes ;  whose  wrongs  though 
She  suffred,  yet  at  lengtli  she  did  requiglit    [long 

And  sent  redresse  thereof  by  this  brave  Briton 
Knight. 

n. 

Whereof  when  newes  v.'as  to  that  Tyrant  brought, 
How  that  the  Lady  Beige  now  had  found 
A  Champion,  that  had  with  his  Champion  fought. 
And  laid  his  Seneschall  low  on  the  ground. 
And  eke  himselfe  did  threaten  to  confound ; 
He  gan  to  burne  in  rage,  and  friese  in  feare, 
Doubting  sad  end  of  principle  unsound : 
Yet,  sith  he  heard  but  one  that  did  appeare, 

He  did  himselfe  encourage  and  take  better  cheare. 


Nathelesse  himselfe  he  armed  all  in  hast. 
And  forth  he  far'd  with  all  his  many  bad, 
Ne  stayed  step,  till  tliat  he  came  at  last 
Unto  the  Castle  which  they  conquerd  had : 
There  with  huge  terrour,  to  be  more  ydrad. 
He  sternely  niarcht  before  the  Castle  gate. 
And,  witli  bold  vaunts  and  ydie  threatning,  bad 
Deliver  him  his  owne,  ere  yet  too  late, 

To  which  they  had  no  right,  nor  any  wrongefull 
state. 

IV. 

The  Prince  staid  not  his  aunswere  to  devize. 
But  openingstreight  the  sparre  forth  to  him  came. 
Full  nobly  mounted  in  riglit  warlike  wize  ; 
And  asked  him,  if  that  he  were  the  same. 
Who  all  that  wrong  unto  that  wofuU  Dame 
So  long  had  done,  and  from  her  native  land 
E.xiled  her,  that  all  the  world  spake  shame. 
He  boldly  aunswerd  him.  He  there  did  stand 

That  would  his  doings  iustifie  with  his  owne  hand. 


With  that  so  furiously  at  him  he  flew. 

As  if  he  would  have  over-run  him  streight; 
And  with  his  huge  great  yron  axe  gan  hew 
So  hideously  uppon  his  armour  bright. 
As  he  to  peeces  would  have  chopt  it  quight ; 
That  the  bold  Prince  was  forced  foote  to  give 
To  his  first  rage,  and  yeeld  to  his  despight ; 
Tlie  whilest  at  him  so  dreadfully  he  drive. 

That  seeniM  a  marbleroclce  asunder  could  have  rive. 


Thereto  a  great  advauntage  eke  he  has 

Through  his  three  double  hands  thrise  multiplyde ; 
Besides  the  double  strength  which  in  them  was: 
For  stil,  when  fit  occasion  did  betyde. 
He  could  his  weapon  shift  fi'om  side  to  syde. 
From  hand  to  hand  ;  and  with  such  nimblesse 
Could  wield  about,  that,  ere  it  were  espide,  [sly 


n,  7.  Doubting  .Tad  ('Wfio/ principle  unsound  ■/]  Fearing 
sad  end  of  bad  beginning.  Lat.  principium.    CHuarn. 

nr.  2. his  many  bari,']     His  wiclied  company. 

CiuiarH. 

V.  8.  so  dreadfully  he  drive^}    Mr.  Upton  says 

that  Spenser  here  uses  drive  for  drives  ;  but  I  rather  agree 
with  Mr.  Church  who  interprets  it  drovn  or  ifrave.  Todd. 

V.  9.  That  secm'd  a  marble  rocke  asunder  could  have  rive.] 
Rive  is  used  for  riven.  And  this  line,  as  Mr.  Warton  has 
observed,  undoubtedly  presents  examples  of  ellipsis,  as  t  f 
d  before  seem'd,  and  of  he  before  could  ;  to  which  I  may 
idd  as  if  before  a  marble  Islc  Todd. 


The  wicked  stroke  did  wound  his  enemy 
Behinde,  beside,  before,  as  he  it  list  apply. 

vn. 

Which  uncouth  use  whenas  the  Prince  perceived, 
He  gan  to  watch  the  wielding  of  his  hand. 
Least  by  such  slight  he  were  unwares  deceived  ; 
And  ever,  ere  he  saw  the  stroke  to  land. 
He  would  it  meete  and  warily  withstand. 
One  time  when  he  his  weapon  fayned  to  shift, 
As  he  was  wont,  and  chang'd  from  hand  to  hand. 
He  met  him  with  a  counter-stroke  so  swift, 

That  quite  smit  off  his  arme  as  he  it  up  did  lift. 


Therewith  all  fraught  with  fury  and  disdaine 
He  brayd  aloud  for  very  fell  despight ; 
And  sodainely,  t'  avenge  himselfe  againe 
Gan  into  one  assemble  all  the  might 
Of  all  his  hands,  and  heaved  them  on  hight. 
Thinking  to  pay  him  with  that  one  for  all : 
But  the  sad  Steele  seizd  not,  where  it  was  hight, 
Uppon  the  Childe,  but  somewhat  short  did  fall, 

Andlighting  on  his  horses  head  him  quite  did  mall. 


Downe  streight  to  ground  fell  his  astonisht  steed. 
And  eke  to  th'  earth  his  burden  with  him  bare  ; 
But  he  himselfe  full  lightly  from  him  freed. 
And  gan  himselfe  to  fight  on  foote  prepare : 
Whereof  whenas  the  Gyant  was  aware. 
He  wox  right  blyth,  as  he  had  got  thereby, 
And  laught  so  loud,  that  all  his  teeth  wide  bare 
One  might  have  scene  enraung'd  disorderly. 

Like  to  a  rancke  of  piles  that  pitched  are  awry. 


Eftsoones  againe  his  axe  he  raught  on  hie. 
Ere  he  were  throughly  buckled  to  his  geare, 
And  can  let  drive  at  him  so  dreadfullie. 
That  had  he  chaunced  not  his  shield  1 1  reare. 
Ere  that  huge  stroke  arrived  on  him  neare. 
He  had  him  surely  cloven  quite  in  twaine  : 
But  th'  adamantine  shield  which  he  did  beare 
So  well  was  tempred,  that  for  all  his  maine 

It  would  no  passage  yeeld  unto  his  purpose  vaine. 


Yet  was  the  stroke  so  forcibly  applide. 

That  made  him  stagger  with  uncertaine  sway. 
As  if  he  would  have  tottered  to  one  side  : 
Where\vith  full  wroth  he  fiercely  gan  assay 
That  curt'sie  with  like  kindnesse  to  repay. 
And  smote  at  him  with  so  importune  might. 
That  two  more  of  his  armes  did  fall  away. 
Like  fruitlesse  braunches,  which  the  hatchets  slight 

H^th  pruned  from  the  native  tree  and  cropj.ed 
quight, 

XII. 

With  that  all  mad  and  furious  he  grew. 
Like  a  fell  mastifFe  through  enraging  heat. 
And  cui-st,and  band,and  blasphemies  forth  threw 
Against  his  gods,  and  fire  to  them  did  threat. 
And  hell  unto  himselfe  with  horrour  great : 


—  mall.]  Maul.  Chitrch. 

buckled  to  his  geare,']  Prepared,  mide  rjady. 


VIII.  9. 

X.  2. - 
Todd. 

XI.  9. native]  Natural.  CnuncH, 

xri.  3. band.]  Did  curse.  Upton. 
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Thencerorth  he  car'd  no  more  which  way  he 

strooke, 
Nor  where  it  light ;  hut  gan  to  chaufe  and  sweat, 
And  gnaslit  his  teeth,  and  his  head  at  liim  shooke. 
And  steniely  him  belield  with   grim  and  ghastly 
looke. 

xnt. 
Nought  fear'd  the  Childe  his  lookes,  ne  yet  his 
But  onely  wexed  now  the  more  aware  [threats ; 
To  save  himselfe  from  those  his  furious  heats, 
And  watch  advauntage  how  to  worke  his  care, 
The  which  good  fortune  to  him  offred  faire  : 
For  as  he  in  his  rage  him  overstrooke. 
He,  ere  he  could  his  weapon  backe  repaire, 
His  side  all  bare  and  naked  overtooke. 
And  with  his  mortal  steel  quite  tlirough  the  body 
strooke. 

xrv. 
Through  all  tlu-ee  bodies  he  him  strooke  attonce, 
That  all  the  three  attonce  fell  on  the  plaine. 
Else  should  he  thrise  have  needed  for  the  nonce 
Them  to  have  stricken,  and  thrise  to  have  slaine. 
So  now  all  three  one  sencelesse  lumpe  remaine, 
Enwallow'd  in  his  owne  blacke  bloudy  gore. 
And  byting  th'  earth  for  very  deaths  disdaine  ; 
Who,  with  a  cloud  of  night  him  covering,  bore 
Downe  to  the  House  of  Dole,  his  dales  there  to 
deplore. 

XV. 

Which  when  the  Lady  from  the  Castle  saw. 
Where  she  with  hertwo  Sonnes  did  looking  stand. 
She  towards  him  in  hast  herselfe  did  draw 
To  greet  him  the  good  fortune  of  his  hand  : 
And  all  the  people  both  of  towne  ai_d  land, 
Which  there  stood  gazing  from  the  Citties  wall 
Uppon  these  Warriours,  greedy  t'  understand 
To  whether  should  the  victory  befall. 

Now  when  they  saw  it  falne,  they  eke  him  greeted 
aU. 

xvr. 

But  Beige  with  her  Sonnes  prostrated  low 
Before  his  feete,  in  all  that  peoples  sight, 
Mongst  ioyes  mi.'dng  some  teares,  mongst  wele 

some  wo, 
Hira  thus  bespake  ;  "  0  most  redoubted  Knight, 
The  which  hast  me,  of  all  most  wretched  wight. 
That  earst  was  dead,  restor'd  to  Ufe  againe, 
And  these  weake  irapes  replanted  by  thy  might ; 
What  guerdon  can  I  give  thee  for  tliy  paine, 

But  ev'n  that  which  thou  savedst  thine  still  to 
remaine  !  " 


He  tooke  her  up  forby  the  hlly  hand. 
And  her  recomforted  the  best  he  might. 
Saying  ;  Deare  Lady,  deedes  ought  not  be  scand 
By  th'  authors  manhood,  nor  the  doers  might. 
But  by  their  trueth  and  by  the  causes  right : 
That  same  is  it  which  fought  for  you  this  day. 
What  other  meed  then  need  me  to  requight. 
But  that  which  yeeldeth  vertues  meed  alway  i 

That  is,  the  vertue  selfe,  which  her  reward  doth 
pay." 


xnl.  6. him  overstrooke,]    Struck  beyond  liim. 

Church. 

xrv.  3.  /or  tke  noncf^'i  For  the  occasion.  Todd. 

xvr.  7.  And  these  treake  impes  replanted  ■Sic  ]  The  word 
Impes  is  liere  employerl,  in  pointed  reference  to  its  original, 
for  children.    Anglo-Sax.  impan,  to  engraft.    Todd. 


She  humbly  thankt  him  for  that  wondrous  grace. 
And  further  sayd  ;  "  Ah  !  Sir,  but  mote  ye  please, 
Sith  ye  thus  farre  have  tendred  my  poore  case, 
As  from  my  chiefest  foe  me  to  release. 
That  your  victorious  armo  will  not  yet  cease. 
Till  ye  have  rooted  all  the  relickes  out 
Of  that  vilde  race,  and  stablished  my  peace." 
«  What  is  there  else,"    sayd  he  "  left  of  their 
rout  ? 

Declare  it  boldly.  Dame,  and  doe  not  stand  in  dout." 

xrx. 

"  Tlien  wote  you.  Sir,  that  in  this  Church  hereby 
Tliere  stands  an  Idole  of  great  note  and  name. 
The  which  this  Gyant  reared  first  on  hie. 
And  of  his  owne  vaine  fancies  tViought  did  frame : 
To  whom,  for  endlesse  horrour  of  his  shame. 
He  offred  up  for  daily  sacrifize 
My  children  and  my  people,  burnt  in  flame 
With  all  the  tortures  that  he  could  devize. 

The  more  t'  aggrate  liis  god  with  such  his  blouddy 
guize. 

XX. 

"  And  underneath  this  IdoU  there  doth  lie 
An  hideous  Monster,  that  doth  it  defend. 
And  feedes  on  all  the  carkasses  that  die 
In  sacrifize  unto  that  cursed  Feend : 
Whose  ugly  shape  none  ever  saw,  nor  kend. 
That  ever  scap'd  :  for  of  a  man  they  say 
It  has  the  voice,  that  speaches  forth  doth  send. 
Even  blasphemous  words,  whicli  she  doth  bray 

Out  of  her  poysnons   entrails   fraught  with   dh-e 
decay." 

xxr. 

Which  when  the  Prince  heard  tell,  his  heart  gan 
For  great  desire  that  Monster  to  assay  ;    [earue 
And  prayd  the  place  of  her  abode  to  learae  : 
Which  being  shew'd,  he  gan  himselie  streightway 
Thereto  addresse,  and  his  bright  shield  display. 
So  to  the  Church  he  came,  where  it  was  told 
The  Monster  underneath  the  altar  lay ; 
There  he  that  IdoU  saw  of  mas.sy  gold 

Most  richly  made,  but  there  no  monster  did  beholtL 


Upon  the  Image  with  his  naked  blade 

Three  times,  as  in  defiance,  there  he  strooke ; 
And,  the  third  time,  out  of  an  hidden  shade 
There  forth  issewd  from  under  th'  altars  smooke 
A  dreadful!  Feend  with  fowle  defonned  looke. 
That  stretcht  itselfe  as  it  had  long  lyen  still  ; 
And  her  long  taile  and  fethers  strongly  shooke. 
That  all  the  Temple  did  with  terrour  fill ; 

Yet  him  nought  terrifide  that  feared  nothing  ill. 


An  huge  great  Beast  it  was,  when  it  in  length 
Was  stretched  forth  that  nigh  fild  all  the  pla.ce. 
And  seem'd  to  he  of  infinite  great  strength  ;■ 
Horrible,  hideous,  and  of  hellish  race. 
Borne  of  the  brooding  of  Echidna  base. 


xvur.  7. vilde]    Vile.   The  old  spelling  wast'i7cZe, 

and  repeatedly  occurs  in  our  ancient  writers.    Todd. 

xvitt.  9. 7H  dimt.]   In/ear.    Church. 

XIX.  9. apErate]    Please.    Todd. 

XXI.  5. a7id  his  bripht  shield  display/-'}  He  dis- 
plays the  brightness  of  Truth  against  superstitious  illU' 
sions.    Uptow. 
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Or  other  like  infemall  Furies  kinde : 
For  of  a  mayd  she  had  the  outward  face, 
To  hide  the  horrour  which  did  lurke  behinde, 
The  better  to  beguile  whom  she  so  fond  did  finde. 

XXIV. 

Thereto  the  body  of  a  dog  she  had. 
Full  of  fell  ravin  and  fierce  greedinesse  ; 
A  lions  clawes,  with  powre  and  rigour  clad. 
To  rend  and  teare  whatso  she  can  oppi'esse ; 
A  dragons  taile,  whose  sting  without  redresse 
Full  deadly  wounds  whereso  it  is  empight ; 
And  eagles  wings,  for  scope  and  speedinesse. 
That  nothing  may  escape  her  reaching  might. 

Whereto  she  ever  list  to  make  her  hardy  flight. 


Much  like  in  foulnesse  and  deformity 

Unto  that  Monster,  whom  the  Theban  Knight, 

The  Father  of  that  fatall  progeny. 

Made  kill  herselfe  for  very  hearts  despight 

That  he  had  red  her  riddle,  which  no  wight 

Could  ever  loose,  but  suffred  deadly  doole : 

So  also  did  this  M'onster  use  like  slight 

To  many  a  one  which  came  unto  her  schoole. 

Whom  she  did  put  to  death  deceived  like  a  foole. 


She  comming  forth,  whenas  she  first  beheld 
The  armed  Prince  with  shield  so  blazing  bright 
f  ler  ready  to  assaile,  was  greatly  queld. 
And  much  dismayd  with  that  dismayfull  sight. 
That   backe   she  would  have  turnd   for  great 

affright : 
But  he  gan  her  with  courage  fierce  assay, 
That  forst  her  turne  againe  in  her  despight 
To  save  herselfe,  least  that  he  did  her  slay ; 

And  sure  he  had  her  slaine,  had  she  not  turnd  her  way. 

xxvir. 

Tho,  when  she  saw  that  she  was  forst  to  fight. 
She  flew  at  him  like  to  an  hellish  feend. 
And  on  his  shield  tooke  hold  with  all  her  might. 
As  if  that  it  she  would  in  peeces  rend. 
Or  reave  out  of  the  hand  that  did  it  hend  : 
Strongly  he  strove  put  of  her  greedy  gripe 
To  loose  his  shield,  and  long  wliile  did  contend  ; 
But,  when  he  could  not  quite  it,  with  one  stripe 

Her  hons  clawes  he  from  her  feete  away  did  wipe, 

xxvrir. 

With  that  aloude  she  gan  to  bray  and  yell. 
And  fowle  blasphf!raous  speaches  forth  did  cast, 
And  bitter  curses,  horrible  to  tell ; 
That  even  the  Temple,  wherein  she  was  plast, 
Did  quake  to  heare,  add  nigh  asunder  brast  ; 
Tho  with  her  huge  long  taile  she  at  him  strojke. 
That  made  him  stagger  and  stand  halfe  aghast 
With  trembling  ioynts,  as  he  for  terrour  shooke; 

Who  nought  was  terrifide  but  greater  courage  tooke. 


As  when  the  mast  of  some  well-timbred  hulke 
Is  ^vith  the  blast  of  some  outragious  storme 
Blowne  downe,it  shakes  thebottome  of  thebulke. 
And  makes  her  ribs  to  cracke  as  they  were  tome ; 


xxliT.  9.  ■  fond]    Foolish.    Chukch. 

XXV,  2.  , that  Monster,']    The  Sphinx.    CHuncH. 

XXV.6.    Coulii  ever  loose,']    Solve,  explam.  Church. 


Whilest  still  she  stands  as  stonisht  and  forlorne ; 
So  was  he  stound  with  stroke  of  her  huge  taile  ; 
But,  ere  that  it  she  backe  againe  had  borne, 
He  with  his  sword  it  strooke,  that  without  faile 
He  ioynted  it,  and  mard  the  swinging  of  her  flaile. 


Then  gan  she  cry  much  louder  then  afore. 
That  all  the  people,  there  without,  it  heard, 
And  Beige  selfe  was  therewith  stonied  sore 
As  if  the  onely  sound  thereof  she  feard. 
But  then  the  Feend  herselfe  more  fiercely  reard 
Uppon  her  wide  great  wings,  and  strongly  flew 
With  all  her  body  at  his  head  and  beard, 
That  had  he  not  foreseene  with  heedful!  vew, 

And  thrown  his  shield  atween,  she  had  him  done 
to  rew : 

xxxr. 

But,  as  she  prest  on  him  with  heavy  sway. 
Under  her  wombe  his  fatall  sword  he  thrust. 
And  for  her  entrailes  made  an  open  way 
To  issue  forth  ;  the  which,  once  being  brust, 
liike  to  a  great  mill-damb  forth  fiercely  gusht, 
And  powred  out  of  her  infernall  sinke 
Most  ugly  filth  ;  and  poyson  therewith  rusht. 
That  him  nigh  choked  with  the  deadly  stinke  : 

Such  loathly  matter  were  small  lust  to  speake  or 
thiuke. 


ITien  downe  to  ground  fell  that  deformed  Masse, 
Breathing  out  clouds  of  sulphure  fowle  and  blacke, 
In  which  a  puddle  of  contagion  was. 
More  loathd  then  Lerna,  or  then  Stygian  lake. 
That  any  man  would  nigh  awhaped  make  : 
Whom  when  he  saw  on  ground,  he  was  full  glafl. 
And  streight  went  forth  his  gladnesse  to  partake 
With  Beige,  who  watcht  all  this  while  full  sad, 

Wayting  what  end  would  be  of  that  same  daunger 
drad. 

xxxnr. 

Whom  when  she  saw  so  ioyously  come  forth, 
She  gan  reioyce  and  shew  triumphant  chere, 
Lauding  and  praysing  his  reno^vmed  worth 
By  all  the  names  that  honorable  were. 
Then  in  he  brought  her,  and  her  shewed  there 
The  present  of  his  paines,  that  Monsters  spoyle, 
And  eke  that  IdoU  deem'd  so  costly  dere  ; 
Whom  he  did  all  to  peeces  breake,'and  foyle 

In  filthy  diirt,  and  left  so  m  the  loathely  soyle. 


Then  all  the  people  which  beheld  that  day 
Gan  shout  aloud,  that  unto  heaven  it  rong  ; 
And  all  the  damzels  of  that  towne  in  ray 
Came  dauncing  forth,  and  ioyous  carrols  song  ; 
So  him  they  led  through  all  their  streetes  along 
Crowned  with  girlonds  of  immortall  baies ; 
And  all  the  vulgar  did  about  them  throng 
To  see  the  Man,  whose  everlasting  praise 

They  all  were  boimd  to  all  posterities  to  raise. 


XXX.  4. Vie  onely  sou7id]    That  is,  as  if  she  feared 

onl^  the  sound  thereof.    Upton. 

xxxfr.  5. awhaped]    Terrijied.    Upton. 

xxxiri.  7.  And  eke  that  IdoU]  Meaning  the  Popish 
religion  was  destroyed,  and  the  Protestant  established. 
Upton, 

xxxiir.  8, foyle]    Trample.   Vi.  fouler.    Church. 

XXXIV,  3, in  ray]  Array,  order  and  rank,  Upton, 
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XXXV. 

There  he  with  Beige  did  awhile  remaine 
Making  great  feast  aud  ioyous  merriment, 
Untill  he  had  her  settled  in  her  raine 
With  safe  assuraunce  and  establishment. 
Then  to  his  first  emprize  liis  mind  he  lent. 
Full  loath  to  Beige  aud  to  all  tlie  rest ; 
Of  whom  yet  taking  leave  thenceforth  he  went, 
And  to  his  former  iourney  him  addrest ; 

On  which  long  way  he  rode,  ne  ever  day  did  rest. 

xxxvr. 

But  tume  we  now  to  noble  Ai-tegall ; 

Who,  hav'ng  left  Mercilla,  streightway  went 
On  his  first  quest,  the  which  him  forth  did  call. 
To  weet,  to  worke  Li'euaes  franchisement, 
And  eke  Grantortoes  worthy  punishment. 
So  forth  he  fai'ed,  as  his  manner  was, 
With  onely  Talus  wayting  diligent, 
Through  many  perils  ;  and  much  way  did  pas. 

Till  nigh  unto  the  place  at  length  approcht  he  has. 

xxxvii. 

There  as  he  traveld  by  the  way,  he  met 
An  aged  wight  wayfaring  all  alone. 
Who  tlirough  his  yeares  long  since  aside  had  set 
The  use  of  armes,  and  battell  quite  forgone  : 
To  whom  as  he  approcht,  he  knew  anone 
That  it  was  he  which  whilome  did  attend 
On  faire  Irene  in  her  affliction. 
When  first  to  Faery  Court  he  saw  her  wend. 

Unto  his  So veraine  Queene  her  suite  for  to  commend. 

xxxvm. 

Whom  by  his  name  saluting,  thus  he  gan  ; 
"  Halle,  good  Sir  Sergis,  truest  Knight  alive. 
Well  tride  in  all  thy  Ladies  troubles  than 
When  her  that  Tyrant  did  of  crowne  deprive  ; 
What  new  occasion  doth  thee  hither  drive. 
Whiles  she  alone  is  left,  and  thou  here  found  ? 
Or  is  she  thrall,  or  doth  she  not  survive  ?" 
To  whom  he  thus  ;  "  She  hveth  sure  and  sound  ; 

But  by  that  Tyrant  is  in  wretched  tlu-aldome  bound : 


"  For  she  presuming  on  th'  appomted  tyde. 
In  which  ye  promist,  as  ye  were  a  Knight, 
To  meete  her  at  the  Salvage  Hands  syde, 
And  then  and  there  for  triall  of  her  right 
With  her  unrighteous  enemy  to  fight. 
Did  tliither  come  ;  where  she,  afrayd  of  nought. 
By  guileful!  treason  and  by  subtill  slight 
Surprized  was,  and  to  Grantorto  brought. 

Who  her  imprisoud  hath,  and  her  life  often  sought. 

XL. 

"  And  now  he  hath  to  her  prefixt  a  day. 
By  which  if  that  no  Champion  doe  appeare, 
Which  will  her  cause  in  battailous  array 
Against  him  iustifie,  and  prove  her  cleare 
Of  all  those  crimes  that  he  gainst  her  doth  reare. 
She  death  shall  sure  aby."     Those  tidings  sad 
Did  much  abash  Sir  ArtegaU  to  heare. 
And  grieved  sore,  that  through  his  fault  she  had 

Fallen  into  that  Tyrants  hand  and  usage  bad. 

XLI. 

Then  thus  replide  ;  "  Now  sure  and  by  my  life, 
Too  much  am  I  to  blame  for  that  faire  Maide, 

xjt.-v[ii,  3 i/!rtn]    For  then,    Cuuhch, 


That  have  her  drawne  to  all  this  troublous  strife 
Through  promise  to  afford  her  timely  aide, 
Which  by  default  I  have  not  yet  defraide  : 
But  witnesse  unto  me,  ye  heavens  !  that  know 
How  cleare  I  am  from  blame  of  this  upbraide  : 
For  ye  into  like  thraldome  me  did  throw, 
Andkeptfrom  complishing  the  faith  which  I  did  owe. 


"  But  now  aread,  Sii-  Sergis,  how  long  space 
Hath  he  her  lent  a  Champion  to  provide." 
"  Ten  dales,"   quoth  he,  "  he  graunted  hath   of 
For  that  he  weeneth  well  before  that  tide   [grace, 
None  can  have  tidings  to  assist  her  side  : 
For  all  the  shores,  which  to  the  sea  accoste. 
He  day  and  night  doth  ward  both  farre  and  mde. 
That  none  can  there  arrive  without  an  hoste  : 

So  her  he  deemes  already  but  a  damned  ghoste," 


"Now  turne  againe,"  Sir  Artegall  then  sayd  ; 
"  For,  if  I  live  till  those  ten  dales  have  end. 
Assure  yourselfe,  Sir  Knight,  she  shall  have  ayd, 
Though  I  this  dearest  life  for  her  doe  spend." 
So  backeward  he  attone  with  him  did  wend. 
Tho,  as  they  rode  together  on  their  way, 
A  rout  of  people  they  before  them  kend. 
Flocking  together  in  confusde  array  ; 

As  if  tliat  there  were  some  tumultuous  affray. 


To  which  as  they  approcht  the  cause  to  Imow, 
They  saw  a  Knight  in  daungerous  disti-esse 
Of  a  rude  rout  him  chasing  to  and  fro. 
That  sought  with  lawlesse  powre  him  to  oppresse, 
And  bring  in  bondage  of  their  brutishnesse  : 
And  farre  away,  amid  their  rakehell  bands, 
They  spide  a  Lady  left  all  succourlesse. 
Crying,  and  holding  up  her  wretched  hands 

To  him  for  aide,  who  long  in  vaine  their  rage  with- 
stands. 


Yet  still  he  strives,  ne  any  perill  spares. 
To  reskue  her  from  theu'  rude  violence  ; 
And  like  a  hon  wood  amongst  them  fares. 
Dealing  his  dreadful!  blowes  with  large  dispence, 
Gainst  wliich  the  pallid  death  findes  no  defence : 
But  all  in  vaine  ;  then-  numbers  are  so  great. 
That  naughtmay  boot  to  bauishethemfrom  thence; 
For,  soone  as  he  their  outrage  backe  dotli  beat, 

They  turne  afresh,and  oft  renew  theirformer  tlu^eat. 


And  now  they  doe  so  sharpely  him  assay. 
That  they  his  shield  in  peeces  battred  have. 
And  forced  him  to  throw  it  quite  away. 
Fro  dangers  dread  his  doubtful!  life  to  save  ; 
Albe  that  it  most  safety  to  him  gave, 
And  much  did  magnifie  his  noble  name  • 
For,  from  the  day  that  he  thus  did  it  leave. 


xLt.   9-   complishing]   Accomplishing,  fulfilling. 

Todd. 

xLiv.  2.  They  saw  a  Knight  Sco.  Tho  Knight  is,  Henry 
of  Navarre.  The  rude  rout,  his  rebellious  subjects.  The 
laity,  France,  or  the  Genius  of  Franco,  bight  Flourdelis, 
St.  49.    Upton. 

xLvi.  3.  And/orced  him  ScCj  That  is,  to  renounce  hia 
Protestant  faith.    TJpton. 
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Amongst  all  Knights  he  blotted  was  with  blame, 
And  counted  but  a  recreant  Knight  with  endles 
shame. 

XLvrT. 
Whom  -when  they  thus  distressed  did  behold, 
They  drew  unto  his  aide  ;  but  that  rude  rout 
Them  also  gan  assaile  with  outrage  bold, 
And  forced  them,  however  strong  and  stout 
They  were,  as  well  approv'd  in  many  a  doubt, 
Backe  to  recule  ;  untill  that  Yron  Man 
With  his  huge  flaile  began  to  lay  about  ; 
From  whose  sterne  presence  they  diffused  ran, 
Like  scattred  chaffe,  the   which  the  wind  away 
doth  fan. 

XLVIII. 

So  when  that  Knight  from  perill  cleare  was  freed. 
He  drawing  neare  began  to  greete  them  faire. 
And  yeeld  great  thankes  for  their  so  goodly  deed. 
In  saving  him  from  daimgerous  despaire 
Of  those  which  sought  his  life  for  to  empaire  : 
Of  whom  Sir  Artegall  gan  then  enquere 
The  whole  occasion  of  his  late  misfare, 
And  who  he  was,  and  what  those  Villaines  were. 

The  which  witli  mortall  malice  him  pursu'd  so  nere. 


To  whom  he  thus  ;  "  My  name  is  Burbon  hight, 
Well  knowne,  and  far  renowmed  heretofore, 
Untill  late  mischiefe  did  uppon  me  light. 
That  all  my  former  praise  liath  blemisht  sore  : 
And  that  faire  Lady,  which  in  that  uprore 
Ye  with  tliose  caytives  saw,  Flourdelis  hight. 
Is  mine  owne  Love,  though  me  she  have  forlore  ; 
Whether  withheld  from  me  by  wrongfuU  might, 

Or  witli  her  owne  good  will,  I  cannot  read  aright. 

L. 

"  But  sure  to  me  her  faith  she  first  did  plight 
To  be  my  Love,  and  take  me  for  her  Lord  ; 
Till  that  a  Tyrant,  which  Grandtorto  hight. 
With  golden  giftes  and  many  a  guilefull  word 
Entyced  her  to  him  for  to  accord. 
0,  who  may  not  with  gifts  and  words  be  tempted  ! 
Sith  which  she  hath  me  ever  since  abhord. 
And  to  my  foe  hath  guilefully  consented  : 

Ay  me,  that  ever  guyle  in  women  was  invented  ! 


"  And  now  he  hath  this  troupe  of  Villains  sent 
By  open  force  to  fetch  her  quite  away  : 
Gainst  whom  myselfe  I  long  in  vaine  have  bent 
To  rescue  her,  and  daily  meanes  assay. 
Yet  rescue  her  thence  by  no  meanes  I  may  ; 
For  they,  doe  me  with  multitude  oppresse. 
And  with  unequall  might  doe  overlay. 
That  oft  I  driven  am  to  great  distresse, 

And  forced  to  forgoe  th'  attempt  remddilesse." 

Lrr. 
"But  why  have  ye,"  said  Artegall,  "  forborne 
Your  owne  good  shield  in  daungerous  dismay  ? 


iLvir.  2.  Tliey  drew  unto  his  aide;']  Alluding  to  the 
assistance  given  to  Henry  IV.  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Uptok. 

XLvii.  a.  • in  many  a  doubt,]  D'^cultt/.     Church. 

XLVii.  6.  recule ;]  Retire,    Todd. 

XLvTr.  8. diffused]  Dispersed^  or  disordered.  Todd. 

XLvrii.  5. ' empaire :]  flurt.  Todd. 

^  3. , Grandtorto']  The  King  of  Spain.  Uptoh. 

]J  g_ invented !]  Met  toith,  found,  io.  Upton.         ) 


That  is  the  greatest  shame  and  foulest  scome. 
Which  unto  any  Knight  behappen  may. 
To  loose  the  badge  that  should  his  deedes  display.'' 
To  whom  Sir  Burbon,  blushing  halfe  for  shame ; 
"  That  shall  I  unto  you,"  quoth  he,  "bewray  ; 
Least  ye  therefore  mote  happily  me  blame. 
And  deeme  it  doen  of  will,  that  through  inforcement 


"  True  is  that  I  at  iirst  was  dubbed  Knight 

By  a  good  Knight,  the  Knight  of  the  Red-crosse ; 
Who,  when  he  gave  me  armes  in  field  to  fight, 
Gave  me  a  shield,  in  which  he  did  endosse 
His  deare  Redeemers  Badge  upon  the  bosse : 
The  saine  long  while  I  bore,  and  therewithal! 
Fought  many  battels  without  wound  or  losse  ; 
Therewith  Grandtorto  selfe  I  did  appall. 

And  made  him  oftentimes  in  field  before  me  fall. 


"  But  for  that  many  did  that  shield  envie. 
And  cruell  enemies  increased  more  ; 
To  stint  all  strife  and  troublous  enmitie. 
That  bloudie  scutehin  being  battred  sore 
I  layd  aside,  and  have  of  late  forbore  ; 
Hoping  thereby  to  have  my  Love  obtayned  ; 
Yet  can  I  not  my  Love  have  nathemore  ; 
For  she  by  force  is  still  fro  me  detayned. 

And  with  corruptfuU  brybes  is  to  untrutli  mis 
trayned." 

LV. 

To  whom  thus  Artegall ;  "  Certes,  Sir  Knight, 
Hard  is  the  case  the  which  ye  doe  complaine ; 
Yet  not  so  hard  (for  nought  so  hard  may  light 
That  it  to  such  a  streight  mote  you  constraine) 
As  to  abandon  that  which  doth  containe 
Your  honours  stile,  that  is,  your  wariike  shield. 
All  perill  ought  be  lesse,  and  lesse  all  paine 
Then  losse  of  fame  in  disaventrous  field  : 

Dye,  rather  then  doe  ought  that  mote  dishonoui 
yield  !" 

LVI. 

"  Not  so,''  quoth  he ;  "  for  yet,  when  time  doth  serve 
My  former  shield  I  may  resume  againe  : 
To  temporize  is  not  from  truth  to  swerve, 
Ne  for  advantage  terme  to  entertaine, 
Whenas  necessitie  doth  it  constraine." 
"  Fie  on  such  forgerie,"  said  Artegall, 
"  Under  one  hood  to  shadow  faces  twaine  : 
Knights  ought  be  true,  and  truth  is  one  in  all ; 

Of  all  things,  to  dissemble,  fouly  may  befall !" 

Lvir. 
"  Yet  let  me  you  of  eourtesie  request," 
Said  Burbon,  "  to  assist  me  now  at  need 
Against  these  Pesants  which  have  me  opprest. 
And  forced  me  to  so  infamous  deed, 
That  yetmyLovemay  from  their  hands  be  freed." 
Su'  Artegall,  albe  he  earst  did  wyte 


Liir.  1.  dubbed]    The  phrase  dutled  is  derive' 

from  the  strcket  with  a  sword  or  otherwise,  which  wrs 
always  a  principal  ceremony  at  the  creation  of  a  Knight 
At  dubian.  Island,  signiiies  to  strike.    Tyrwhitt. 

x,rri.  4. endosse]  Engrave,  or  write  on  the  bach,  Fr. 

endosser.    Todd. 

i,rv.  1. But  for]   But  beeavte.   Todd. 

Lvn.  6,  7. albe  he  earst  did  wyte 

His  wavering  mind,']  That  is,  though  lie 
lately  reprmted  the  inconstancy  of  Burbon.  Church. 
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His  wavering  mind,  yet  to  his  aide  agreed. 
And  bucliling  him  eftsoones  unto  the  fight 

Did  set  upon  those  troupes  with  all  his  powre  and 
might. 

Lvni. 

Who  flocking  round  about  them,  as  a  swarme 
Of  flyes  upon  a  birchen  bough  doth  cluster. 
Did  them  assault  with  terrible  allarme. 
And  over  all  the  fields  themselves  did  muster. 
With  bils  and  glay  ves  making  a  dreadfull  luster  ; 
That  forst  at  first  those  Knights  backe  to  retyre  : 
As  when  the  wrathfuU  Boreas  doth  bluster, 
Nought  may  abide  the  tempest  of  his  yre. 

Both  man  andbeast  doefly,and  succourdoe  inquyre. 


But,  whenas  overblowen  was  that  brunt. 

Those  Knights  began  afresh  them  to  assayle. 
And  all  about  the  fields  like  squirrels  hunt  j 
But  chiefly  Talus  with  his  yrou  flayle. 
Gainst  which  no  flight  nor  rescue  mote  avayle. 
Made  cruell  havocke  of  the  baser  crew, 
And  chaced  them  both  over  liill  and  dale  : 
The  raskall  manie  sooue  they  overthrew  ; 

But  the  two  Knights  themselves  their  Captains  did 
subdew. 

At  last  they  came  whereas  that  Ladie  bode. 
Whom  now  her  keepers  had  forsaken  quight 
To  save  themselves,  and  scattered  were  abrode  : 
Her  halfe  dismayd  they  found  in  doubtfull  plight. 
As  neither  glad  nor  sorie  for  their  sight ; 
Yet  wondrous  faire  she  was,  and  richly  clad 
In  roiall  robes,  and  many  ievvels  dight ; 
But  that  those  Villens  through  their  usage  bad 

Them  fouly  rent,  and  shamefully  defaced  had. 

Lxr. 

But  Burbon,  streight  dismounting  from  his  steed. 
Unto  her  ran  with  greedie  great  desyre. 
And  catcliing  her  fast  by  her  ragged  weed 
Would  have  embraced  her  with  hart  entyre  : 
But  she,  backstarting,  with  disdainefull  yre 
Bad  him  avaunt,  ne  would  unto  his  lore 
Allured  be  for  prayer  nor  for  meed  : 
Whom  when  those  Knights  so  froward  and  forlore 

Beheld,  they  her  rebuked  and  upbrayded  sore. 

LXII. 

Sayd  Artegall ;  "  What  foule  disgrace  is  tliis 
To  so  faire  Ladie,  as  ye  seeme  in  sight. 
To  blot  your  beautie,  that  unblemisbt  is. 
With  so  foule  blame  as  breach  of  faith  once  phght. 
Or  change  of  love  for  any  worlds  dehght  ? 
Is  ought  on  earth  so  pretious  or  deare 
As  prayse  and  honour  ?  or  is  ought  so  bright 
And  beautiful!  as  glories  beames  appeare. 

Whose  goodly  light  then  Phoebus  lampe  doth  shino 
more  cleare  I 

LXIK. 

"  Why  then  will  ye,  fond  Dame,  attempted  bee 
Unto  a  strangers  love,  so  Ughtly  placed. 
For  guiftes  of  gold  or  any  worldly  glee. 
To  leave  the  Love  that  ye  before  embraced. 
And  let  your  fame  with  falshood  be  defaced  ? 
Fie  on  the  pelfe  for  which  good  name  is  sold, 
And  honour  with  iudignitie  debased  I 

ix„[.  1. .  attemptJA]  For  tempted.  Chukch. 


Dearer  is  love  then  life,  and  fame  then  gold ; 
But  dearer  then  them  both  yom- faith  once  plighted 
hold." 

LXIV. 

Much  was  the  Ladie  in  her  gentle  mind 
Abasht  at  his  rebuke,  that  bit  her  neare  ; 
Ne  ought  to  answere  thereunto  did  find  : 
But,  hanging  down  her  head  with  heavie  cheare. 
Stood  long  amazed  as  she  amated  weare  : 
Which  Burbon  seeing,  her  againe  assayd  ; 
And,  clasping  twixt  his  armes,  her  up  did  rea,re 
Upon  his  steede,  w  hiles  she  no  whit  gainesayd  : 

So  bore  her  quite  away  nor  well  nor  ill  apayd. 


Nathlesse  the  Yron  Man  did  still  pursew 
That  raskall  many  with  unpittied  spoyle  ; 
Ne  ceassed  not,  till  all  their  scattred  crew 
Into  the  sea  he  drove  quite  from  that  soyle. 
The  which  they  troubled  had  vnth.  great  tur- 
But  Artegall,  seeing  his  cruell  deed,       [moyle  j 
Commaunded  him  from  slaughter  to  recoyle, 
And  to  his  voyage  gan  againe  proceed  ; 

For  that  the  terme,  approching  fast,  i-equu-ed  speed. 


CANTO  XII. 

Artetiall  doth  Sir  Burbon  aide, 
And  bliuues  lorcliansini?  shield: 

He  witli  tile  sireat  Graiicorlo  tights, 
Aud  slaietii  blin  iu  Udd. 


0  SACRED  hunger  of  ambitious  mindes. 
And  impotent  desire  of  men  to  raine  ! 
Whom  neither  dread  of  God,  that  devils  bindes. 
Nor  lawes  of  men,  that  common-weales  containe, 
Nor  bands  of  nature,  that  wUde  beastes  restraine, 
Can  keepe  from  outrage  and  from  domg  wrong, 
Where  they  may  hope  a  kingdome  to  obtaine  : 
No  faith  so  firme,  no  trust  can  be  so  strong, 

No  love  so  lasting  then,  that  may  enduren  long. 


Witnesse  may  Burbon  be  ;  whom  all  the  bands, 
Which  may  a  Knight  assure,  had  surely  bound, 
Untill  the  love  of  lordship  and  of  lands 
Made  him  become  most  faithless  and  unsound  : 
And  witnesse  be  Gerioneo  found, 
Who  for  like  cause  fau-e  Beige  did  oppresse, 
And  right  and  wrong  most  cruelly  confound  : 
And  so  be  now  Grantorto,  who  no  lesse 

Then  all  the  rest  bm-st  out  to  all  outragiousnesse. 

lit. 
Gamst  whom  Sir  Artegall  long  having  smce 
Taken  in  hand  th'  exploit,  (bemg  theretoo 
Appointed  by  that  mightie  Faerie  Prince, 
Great  Gloriaue,  that  Tyrant  to  fordoo,) 
Through  other  great  adventures  hethertoo 

Abo.  1.  Artegall  doth  Sir  Burbon  aide, 

And  blames  for  ctianging  shield  .-]  These  lines 
should  have  been  part  of  the  Argument  of  the  preceding 
Canto  :  to  this  they  have  no  relation.  Church. 

I.  2.  And  impotent  desire  &c.]  That  le,  ungovernable, 
violent :  Impotens  regnandi  cupido.  Upton.  .,,^ 

,.  4 containe,]  Hold  together,  keep  within  hounds. 


(  Chukch. 
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Had  it  forslackt  :■  but  now  time  drawing  uy. 
To  him  assynd  her  high  beheast  to  doo, 
To  the  sea-shore  he  gan  his  way  apjily 
To  weete  if  shipping  readie  he  mote  there  descry. 

TV, 

Tho,  when  they  came  to  the  sea-coast,  they  fomid 
A  ship  all  readie,  as  good  fortmie  fell, 
To  put  to  sea,  with  whom  they  did  compound 
To  passe  them  over  where  them  list  to  tell : 
The  winde  and  weather  served  them  so  well. 
That  in  one  day  they  with  the  coast  did  fall  ; 
Whereas  they  readie  fomid,  them  to  repell, 
Great  liostes  of  men  in  order  martiall, 

vVhich  tliem  forbad  to  land,  and  footing  did  forstall. 


But  nathemore  would  they  from  land  refraine  : 
But,  whenas  nigh  unto  the  shore  they  drew 
That  foot  of  man  might  sound  the  bottome  plaine. 
Talus  into  the  sea  did  forth  issew  [threw  ; 

Though  darts  from  shore  and  stones  they  at  him 
And  wading  through  thewaveswith  stedfast  sway, 
Maugre  the  might  of  all  those  troupes  in  yew. 
Did  win  the  shore  ;  whence  he  them  chast  away 

A.ud  made  to  fly  like  doves,  whom  th'  eagle  doth 
affray. 

vr. 

The  whyles  Sir  Artegall  with  that  old  Knight 
Did  forth  descend,  there  being  none  them  neare. 
And  forward  marched  to  a  towne  in  sight. 
By  this  came  tydings  to  the  Tyrants  eare. 
By  those  which  earst  did  fly  away  for  feare. 
Of  their  arrivall :  wherewith  troubled  sore 
He  all  hia  forces  streight  to  him  did  reare. 
And,  forth  issuing  with  his  scouts  afore. 

Meant  them  to  have  incountred  ere  they  left  the 
shore  : 

vii. 

But  ere  he  marched  farre  he  with  them  met, 
And  fiercely  charged  them  with  all  his  force  ; 
But  Talus  stemely  did  upon  them  set. 
And  brusht  and  battred  them  without  remorse. 
That  on  the  ground  he  left  full  many  a  corse  ; 
Ne  any  able  was  him  to  withstand, 
But  he  them  overthrew  both  man  and  horse, 
That  they  lay  seattred  over  all  the  land. 

As  thicke  as  doth  the  seede  after  the  sowers  hand: 


Till  Artegall  him  seeing  so  to  rage 

Willd  him  to  stay,  and  signe  of  truce  did  make  : 
To  which  all  harkning  did  awhile  asswage 
Their  forces  furie,  and  their  terror  slake  ; 
Till  he  an  herauld  cald,  and  to  him  spake. 
Willing  him  wend  unto  the  Tyrant  streight. 
And  tell  him  that  not  for  such  slaughters  sake 
He  thether  came,  but  for  to  trie  the  right 

Of  fayre  Irenaes  cause  with  him  in  single  fight : 


And  willed  hira  for  to  reclayme  with  speed 
His  seattred  people,  ere  they  all  were  slaine  ; 


TV.  6. ■  iUcy  with  the  coast  did/all  /]  A  sea-phrase. 

They  arrived  upon  the  coast  whither  they  were  bound. 
Chuboh. 

jx.  1. . to  reclayme]  A  term  in  falconi-y.  A  par- 
tridge is  said  to  reclaim  when  she  catts  bach  her  young 
ones.  Chukch. 


And  time  and  place  convenient  to  areed. 
In  which  they  two  the  combat  might  darraine. 
Which  message  when  Grantorto  heard,  fuU  fayns 
And  glad  he  was  the  slaughter  so  to  stay; 
And  pointed  for  the  combat  rwixt  them  twayne 
The  morrow  next,  ne  gave  him  longer  day : 
So  sounded  the  retraite,  and  drew  his  folke  away. 


That  night  Sir  Artegall  did  cause  his  tent 
There  to  be  pitched  on  the  open  plaine  ; 
For  he  had  given  streight  commaundement 
That  none  should  dare  hun  once  to  entertaine : 
Which  none  durst  breake,  though  many  would 

right  faine 
For  faire  Irena  whom  they  loved  deare  : 
But  yet  old  Sergis  did  so  well  him  paine, 
Thatfrom  close  friends, that  dar'd  not  to  appeare, 
He  all  things  did  purvay  which  for  them  needful! 

weare. 

XI. 

The  morrow  next  that  was  the  dismall  day 
Appointed  for  Irenas  death  before. 
So  soone  as  it  did  to  the  world  display 
His  chearefuU  face,  and  light  to  men  restore. 
The  heavy  Mayd,  to  whom  none  tydings  bore 
Of  Artegals  arrivall  her  to  free, 
Lookt  up  with  eyes  full  sad  and  hart  full  sore. 
Weening  her  lifes  last  howre  then  neare  to  bee ; 

Sith  no  redemption  nigh  she  did  nor  heare  nor  see. 

XII. 

Then  up  she  rose,  and  on  herselfe  did  dight 
Most  squalid  garments,  fit  for  such  a  day ; 
And  with  dull  countenance  and  with  doleful  spright 
She  forth  was  brought  in  sorrowfull  dismay 
For  to  receive  the  doome  of  her  decay : 
But  comming  to  the  place,  and  finding  there 
Sir  Artegall  in  battailous  array 
Wayting  his  foe,  it  did  her  dead  hart  cheare. 

And  new  hie  to  her  lent  in  midst  of  deadly  feare. 


Like  as  a  tender  rose  in  open  plaine. 

That  with  untimely  drought  nigh  withered  was. 
And  himg  the  head,  soone  as  few  drops  of  rame 
Thereon  distill  and  deaw  her  daintie  face. 
Gins  to  look  up,  and  with  fresh  wonted  grace 
Dispreds  the  glorie  of  her  leaves  gay  ; 
Such  was  Irenas  countenance,  such  her  case. 
When  Artegall  she  saw  in  that  array. 

There  wayting  for  the  Tyrant  till  it  was  farre  day: 

xrv. 

Who  came  at  length  with  proud  presumpteous  gate 
Into  the  field,  as  if  he  fearelesse  were. 
All  armed  in  a  cote  of  yron  plate 
Of  great  defence  to  ward  the  deadly  feare. 
And  on  his  head  a  steele-cap  he  did  weare 
Of  colour  rustie-browne,  but  sure  and  strong  ; 
And  in  his  hand  an  huge  polaxe  did  beare, 
Whose  steale  was  yron-studded,  but  not  long, 

With    which    he   wont  to  fight,    to    iustifie   hia 
wrong : 

XV. 

Of  stature  huge  and  hideous  he  was. 
Like  to  a  giant  for  his  monstrous  hight, 


-  he]    Grantorto     Church. 
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And  did  in  strength  most  sorts  of  men  sm'pas, 
Ne  ever  any  found  his  match  in  might ; 
Thereto  he  had  great  skill  in  single  fight : 
His  face  was  ugly  and  his  countenance  sterne, 
That  could  have  frayd  one  with  the  very  sight. 
And  gaped  like  a  gulfe  when  he  did  gerne  ; 
That  whether  man  or  monster  one  could  scarse 
discerne. 

xvr. 

Soone  as  he  did  within  the  listes  appeare. 
With  dreadfull  looke  he  Artegall  beheld, 
As  if  he  would  have  daunted  liim  with  feare ; 
And,  grinning  griesly,  did  against  him  weld 
His  deadly  weapon  which  in  hand  he  held  : 
But  th'  Eliin  Swayne,thatofthad  seenelike  sight. 
Was  with  his  ghastly  count'nance  nothing  queld ; 
But  gan  liim  streight  to  buclde  to  the  fight, 

And  cast  his  shield  about  to  be  in  readie  plight. 


The  trompets  sound ;  and  they  together  goe 
With  dreadfull  terror  and  with  fell  intent ; 
And  their  huge  strokes  full  daungerously  bestow. 
To  doe  most  dammage  whereas  most  they  ment : 
But  with  such  force  and  furie  violent 
The  Tyrant  thundred  his  thicke  blowes  so  fast. 
That  tlirough  the  yron  walles  their  way  they  rent. 
And  even  to  the  vitall  parts  they  past, 

Ne  ought  could  them  endure,  but  aU  they  cleft  or 
brast. 


Which  crueU  outrage  whenas  Artegall 

Did  well  avize,  thenceforth  with  warie  heed 
He  shund  his  strokes,  where-ever  they  did  fall, 
And  way  did  give  luito  their  gracelesse  speed  : 
As  when  a  skilfull  marriner  doth  reed 
A  storme  approching  that  doth  perill  threat, 
He  will  not  bide  the  daunger  of  such  dread, 
But  strikes  his  sayles,  and  vereth  his  mainsheat, 

And  lends  unto  it  leave  the  emptie  ayre  to  beat. 


So  did  the  Faerie  Knight  himselfe  abeare. 

And  stouped  oft  his  head  from  shame  to  shield : 
No  shame  to  stoupe,  ones  head   more  high  to 
And,  much  to  gaine,  a  litle  for  to  yield :      [reare ; 
So  stoutest  Knights  doen  oftentimes  in  field. 
But  still  the  Tyrant  sternely  at  him  layd. 
And  did  his  yron  axe  so  nimbly  wield. 
That  many  wounds  into  his  flesh  it  made. 

And  with  his  burdenous  blowes  biTn  sore  did  over- 
lade. 


Yet  whenas  fit  advantage  he  did  spy, 

The  whiles  the  cursed  Felon  high  did  reare 
His  cruell  hand  to  smite  him  mortally. 
Under  his  stroke  he  to  him  stepping  neare 
Bight  in  the  flanke  him  strooke  with  deadly 

dreare. 
That  the  gore-bloud  thence  gushing  grievously 
Did  underneath  him  hke  a  pond  appeare. 
And  all  his  armour  did  with  purple  dye  : 

Thereat  he  brayed  loud,  and  yelled  dreadfully. 


XV.  8.  gernc ;]   Germ  signifies  to  yawn,  from  the 

Anglo  Sp.x.  Jeonian.    Todd. 

XIX  1 .  ril)caro,]    Be/xr,  ismexn,  Tjehcve.    jVnglo- 

Sax.  abejlan.     Dpton 


Yet  the  huge  stroke,  which  he  before  intended, 
Kept  on  his  course,  as  he  did  it  direct. 
And  with  such  monstrous  poise  adowne  descended, 
That  seemed  nought  could  him  from  death  protect : 
But  he  it  well  did  ward  with  wise  respect. 
And  twixt  him  and  the  blow  his  shield  did  cast. 
Which  thereon  seizing  tooke  no  great  effect ; 
But,  byting  deepe,  therein  did  sticke  so  fast 

That  by  no  meanes  it  backe  againe  he  forth  could 
wrast. 

xxn. 

Long  while  he  tug'd  and  strove  to  get  it  out. 
And  all  his  po\vre  applyed  thereunto. 
That  he  therewith  the  Knight  drew  aU  about ; 
Nathlesse,  for  all  that  ever  he  could  doe. 
His  axe  he  could  not  from  his  shield  undoe. 
Which  Artegall  perceiving,  strooke  no  more, 
But  loosing  soone  his  shield  did  it  forgoe  ; 
And,  whiles  he  combred  was  therewith  so  sore, 

He  gan  at  him  let  drive  more  fiercely  then  afore. 


So  well  he  him  pursew'd,  that  at  the  last 
He  stroke  him  with  Chrysaor  on  the  hed, 
That  with  the  souse  thereof  full  sore  aghast 
He  staggered  to  and  fro  in  doubtful!  sted  : 
Againe,  whiles  he  him  saw  so  ill  bested, 
He  did  him  smite  with  all  his  might  and  maine, 
That,  falling,  on  his  mother  earth  he  fed : 
Whom  when  he  saw  prostrated  on  the  plaine. 

He  Ughtly  reft  his  head  to  ease  him  of  his  paine. 


Which  when  the  people  round  about  him  saw. 
They  shouted  all  for  ioy  of  his  successe, 
Glad  to  be  quit  from  that  proud  Tyrants  awe, 
Which  with  strong  powi-e  did  them  long  time 

oppresse  ; 
And,  runnmg  all  with  greedie  ioyfulnesse 
To  fau'e  Irena,  at  her  feet  did  fall. 
And  her  adored  with  due  humblenesse 
As  their  true  Liege  and  Princesse  naturall ; 

And  eke  her  Champions  glorie  sounded  over  aU : 


Who,  streight  her  leading  with  meete  maiestie 
Unto  the  paUace  where  their  kings  did  rayne. 
Did  her  therein  estabhsh  peaceablie. 
And  to  her  kingdomes  seat  restore  agayne ; 
And  aU  such  persons,  as  did  late  maintayne 
That  Tyrants  part  with  close  or  open  ayde, 
He  sorely  punished  with  heavie  payne  ; 
That  in  short  space,  whiles  there  with  her  he  stayd. 

Not  one  was  left  that  durst  her  once  have  disobayd. 


During  which  time  that  he  did  there  remayne. 
His  studie  was  true  lustice  how  to  deale. 
And  day  and  night  employ'd  his  busie  paine 
How  to  reforme  that  ragged  common-weale  : 
And  that  same  Yron  Man,  which  could  reveale 
AU  hidden  crimes,  tlirough  all  that  Realme  he 

sent 
To  search  out  those  that  usd  to  rob  and  steale. 


xxirr.  7.  That,  fallinrj,  on  his  mother  earth  he  fed-!] 
The  ciinstructicm  is,  that,  falling,  he  fed  on,  he  tid,  li. 
mother  earth.    Upton. 
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Or  did  rebell  gainst  lawfull  government ; 
On  whom  he  did  inflict  moat  grievous  punishment. 

xxvn. 

But,  ere  he  coulde  refcrme  it  thoroughly, 
He  through  occasion  called  was  away 
To  Faerie  Court,  that  of  necessity 
His  course  of  lustice  he  was  forst  to  stay, 
And  Talus  to  revoke  from  the  right  way. 
In  which  he  was  tliat  Realme  for  to  redresse : 
But  Envies  cloud  stiU  dimmeth  Vertues  ray ! 
So,  having  freed  Irena  from  distresse. 

He  tooke  his  leave  of  her  there  left  in  heavinesse. 

xxvin. 

Tho,  as  he  hacke  returned  from  that  Land, 
And  there  arriv'd  againe  whence  forth  he  set, 
He  had  not  passed  farre  upon  the  strand, 
Whenaa  two  old  ill-favour'd  hags  he  met, 
By  the  way-side  being  together  set. 
Two  griesly  Creatures  ;  and,  to  that  their  faces 
Most  foule  and  filthie  were,  their  garments  yet. 
Being  all  rag'd  and  tatter'd,  their  disgraces 

Did  much  the  more  augment,  and  made  most  ugly 
cases. 


The  one  of  them,  that  elder  did  appeare. 

With  her  dull  eyes  did  seeme  to  looke  askew. 
That  her  mis-shape  much  helpt ;  and  her  foule 

heare 
Hung  loose  and  loathsomely  ;  thereto  her  hew 
Was  wan  and  leane,-that  all  her  teeth  arew  [red ; 
And  all  her  bones  might  through  her  cheekes  be 
Her  lips  were,  hke  raw  lether,  pale  and  blew  : 
And  as  she  spake,  therewith  she  slavered  ; 

Yet  spake  she  seldom ;  but  thought  more,  the  lesse 
she  sed : 

XXX. 

Her  hands  were  foule  and  durtie,  never  washt 
In  all  her  life,  with  long  nayles  over-raught. 
Like  puttocks  clawes  ;  with  th'  one  of  wliich  she 

scratcht 
Her  cursed  head,  although  it  itched  naught ; 
The  other  held  a  snake  with  venime  fraught, 
On  which  she  fed  and  gnawed  hungrily. 
As  if  that  long  she  had  not  eaten  ought ; 
That  round  about  her  iawes  one  might  descry 

The  bloudie  gore  and  poyson  dropping  lothsomely. 


Her  name  was  Envie,  knowen  well  thereby  ; 
Whose  nature  is  to  gi-ieve  and  grudge  at  all 
That  ever  she  sees  doeu  prays-worthily ; 
Whose  sight  to  her  is  greatest  crosse  may  fall. 
And  vexeth  so,  that  makes  her  eat  her  gall : 
For,  when  she  wanteth  other  thing  to  eat. 
She  feedes  on.her  owne  maw  unnaturall. 
And  ofherowne  foule  entrayles  makes  her  meat ; 

Meat  fit  for  such  a  Monsters  monsterous  dyeat : 

XXXlI. 

And  if  she  hapt  of  any  good  to  heare, 
That  had  to  any  happily  betid. 
Then  would  she  inly  fret,  and  grieve,  and  teare 
Her  flesh  for  felnesse,  which  she  inward  hid : 


xxvnr. 


ir.  6.    Two  griesly  Creatures  !l    These  were  Envy 

and  Detraction.    Upton. 
XXIX.  S. arew]    In  a  row,  together.    TJptok. 


But  if  she  heard  of  ill  that  any  did. 
Or  harme  that  any  had,  then  would  she  make 
Great  cheare,  like  one  unto  a  banquet  bid ; 
And  in  anothers  losse  great  pleasure  take. 
As  she  had  got  thereby  and  gayned  a  great  stake. 

xxxni. 

The  other  nothing  better  was  then  shee  ; 
Agreeing  in  bad  will  and  cancred  kynd. 
But  in  bad  manor  they  did  disagree  : 
For  whatso  Envie  good  or  bad  did  fynd 
She  did  conceale,  and  murder  her  owne  mj-nd ; 
But  this,  whatever  evill  she  conceived. 
Did  spred  abroad  and  throw  in  th'  open  wynd : 
Yet  this  in  all  her  words  might  be  perceived, 

That  all  she  sought  was  mens  good  name  to  have 
bereaved. 

XXXIV, 

For,  whatsoever  good  by  any  sayd  [vent 

Or  doen  she  heard,  she  would  streightwayes  in- 
How  to  deprave  or  slaimderously  upbrayd, 
Or  to  misconstrue  of  a  mans  intent. 
And  tume  to  ill  the  tiling  that  well  was  ment : 
Therefore  she  used  often  to  resort 
To  common  haunts,  and  companies  frequent. 
To  hearke  what  any  one  did  good  report. 

To  blot  the  same  with  blame,  or  wrest  in  wicked 
sort : 

XXXV. 

And  if  that  any  ill  she  heard  of  any,  [telling. 

She  would  it  eeke,  and  make  much  worse  by 
And  take  great  ioy  to  publish  it  to  many ; 
That  every  matter  worse  was  for  her  nie!ling : 
Her  name  was  hight  Detraction,  and  her  dwelling 
Was  neare  to  Envie,  even  her  neighbour  next ; 
A  wicked  Hag,  and  Envy  selfe  excelling 
In  mischiefe ;  for  herselfe  she  onely  vext ; 

But  this  same  both  herselfe  and  others  eke  per- 
plext. 

XXXVI. 

Her  face  was  ugly,  and  her  mouth  distort, 
Foming  with  poyson  round  about  her  gils,   , 
In  which  her  cursed  tongue  full  sharpe  and  short 
Appear'd  like  aspis  sting,  that  closely  kils. 
Or  cinielly  does  wound  whomso  she  wils : 
A  distaffe  in  her  other  hand  she  had. 
Upon  the  which  she  litle  spinnes,  but  spils  ; 
And  faynes  to  weave  false  tales  and  leasings  bad. 

To  throw  amongst  the  good,  which  others  had  dis- 
prad. 

xxxvir. 

These  two  now  had  themselves  combynd  in  one. 
And  linckt  together  gainst  Sir  Artegall ; 
For  whom  they  wayted  as  his  mortall  fone. 
How  they  might  make  him  into  mischiefe  fall. 
For  freeing  from  their  snares  Irena  thrall : 
Besides,  unto  themselves  they  gotten  had 
A  Monster,  which  the  Blatant  Beast  men  call, 
A  dreadful!  Feend  of  gods  and  men  ydrad. 

Whom  they  by  slights  allur'd  and  to  their  purpose 
lad. 


xxxin.  5.  and  murder 'her  owne  mynd;']    Tho 

sense  is :  Envy  did  conceal  whatsoever  good  or  bad  she 
found,  and  in  consequence  did  murder,  did  destroy  the 
peace  of,  ber  own  mind.    Todd. 

XXXV.  8.  she]   Envy,    Church. 

XXXVI.  6.  A  distaffe  in  her  other  hand  the  had,'\    That 
is,  in  her  left  hand.    Upton. 

XXXV i,  8.  fajofs]    Tcket  dilig'ht.    Church. 
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XXXVIII. 

Such  were  these  Hags,  and  so  unhandsome  drest : 
Who  when  they  nigh  approching  had  espyde 
Sh-  ArtegaU  returned  from  his  late  quest, 
They  hoth  arose,  and  at  him  Imidly  cryde, 
As  it  had  bene  two  shepheards  curres  had  scryde 
A  ravenous  wolfe  amongst  the  scattered  flockes  : 
And  Envie  first,  as  slie  that  first  him  eyde, 
Towardesliim  runs^and  with  rude  flai'inglockes 

About  her  eares  does  beat  her  brest  and  forhead 
knockes. 


Then  from  her  mouth  the  gobbet  she  does  take, 
The  which  whyleare  she  was  so  greedily 
Devouring,  even  that  halfe-gnawen  snake^ 
And  at  hun  throws  it  most  despl^htfully  : 
The  cursed  serpeut,  though  she  hungrily 
Earst  chawd  thereon,  yet  was  not  all  so  dead, 
But  that  some  life  remjj.yned  secretly ; 
And,  as  he  past  afore  withouten  di-ead. 

Bit  him  behind,  that  long   the  marke  was  to  be 
read. 

XL. 

Then  th'  other  comming  neare  gan  him  revile, 
And  fouly  rayle,  with  all  she  could  invent ; 
Saying  that  he  had,  with  unmanly  guile 
And  foule  abusion,  hoth  his  honour  bleut. 
And  that  bright  sword,  the  sword  of  Justice  lent. 
Had  stayned  with  reprochfull  crueltie 
In  guiltlesse  blood  of  many  an  innocent : 
As  for  Grandtorto,  him  with  treacherie 

And  traynes  having  surpxiz'd  he  fouly  did  to  die. 


Thereto  the  Blatant  Beast,  by  them  set  on, 
At  him  began  aloud  to  barke  and  bay 
With  bitter  rage  and  fell  contention  ; 
That  all  the  woods  and  rockes  nigh  to  that  way 
Began  to  quake  and  tremble  with  dismay ; 
And  all  the  aire  rebellowed  againe  ; 
So  dreadfully  his  hundred  tongues  did  bray : 
And  evermore  those  Hags  themselves  did  paine 

To  sharpen  him,  and  their  owne  cursed  tongs  did 
straine. 

And,  still  among,  most  bitter  wordes  they  spake, 
Most  shamefuU,  most  unrighteous,  most  untrew. 
That  they  the  mildest  man  alive  would  make 
Forget  his  patience,  and  yeeld  vengeaunce  dew 
To  her,  that  so  false  sclaunders  at  him  threw : 
And  more,  to  make  them  pierce  and  wound  more 

deepe, 
She  with  the  sting  which  in  her  vile  tongue  grew 
Did  sharpen  tliem,  and  in  fresh  poyson  steepe : 

Yet  he  past  on,  and  seem'd  of  them  to  take  no 
keepe. 

XL!  II. 

But  Talus,  hearing  her  so  lewdly  raile 

And  speake  so  ill  of  him  that  well  deserved. 
Would  her  have  chastiz'd  with  his  yron  flaile. 
If  her  Sir  ArtegaU  had  not  preserved. 
And  him  forbidden,  who  lais  heast  observed  : 
So  much  the  more  at  him  still  did  she  scold, 


And  stones  did  cast ;  yet  he  for  nought  would 

swerve 
From  his  right  course,  but  still  the  way  did  hold 
To  Faerie  Court ;  where  what  him  fell  shall  else 

be  told. 


xxxvnr.  5. ecryde]    Descried,  spied  out.  Church. 

XL.  1.  ' th'  other]  ■  Detraction.     Church. 

3CXJ.  8. themselves  did  paine]    That  is,  took  great 

pains.  Fr.  ge peiner.    Church. 


[Let  us,  aa  Uaual,  take  a  review  of  this  Fifth  Book,  which 
treats,  In  the  form  of  an  allegory,  of  the  most  comprehen- 
sive of  all  human  virtues. 

Herodotus  informs  us,  that  the  Persian  kings  celebrated 
with  the  highest  magnificence  their  birth-day ;  when  they 
granted  to  every  one  his  boon.  J^or  with  less  magnificence 
the  Fairy  Ci,ueen  kept  her  annual  feast,  on  twelve  several 
days,  and  granted  to  every  j  ust  petitioner  the  requested 
boon.  On  one  of  these  days  a  disconsolate  queen,  named 
Ireua,  attended  by  Sir  Sergis,  made  her  entry  according 
to  the  custom  established;  and,  complaining  that  an 
oppressive  Tyrant  kept  by  violence  her  crown  from  her, 
prayed  that  some  Knight  might  be  assigned  to  perform 
that  adventure  :  her  boon  was  granted,  and  Sir  Arthegall 
was  the  Knight  assigned.  This  hero  we  have  been  long 
acquainted  with;  and  have  seen  him  in  Fairy  Land,  seek- 
ing adventures,  and  perfecting  himself  in  many  a  chival- 
rous emprise.  But  we  must  suppose  that  he  was  not  to 
proceed  on  his  grand  quest,  till  joined  by  his  faithful  Talus; 
a  man  of  iron  mold,  without  any  degi'ee  of  passion  or  afi"ec- 
tion ;  but  the  properest  person  imaginable  to  put  in  act 
the  righteous  decrees  of  Arthegall,  or,  in  one  word,  to  be 
an  executioner.  Thus  is  Justice  (imaged  in  Arthegall) 
armed  with  Power  (imaged  in  Talus :)  and,  thus  accoutred, 
he  relieves  the  oppressed,  distributes  right,  and  redresses 
injured  kingdoms  and  nations. 

Though  Arthegall  appears  in  a  fuller  view  in  this  Book, 
than  hitherto,  yet  our  chief  hero,  who  is  to  be  perfected  in 
justice,  that  he  might  in  the  end  obtain  true  glory,  is  not 
forgotten.  If  Homer  dwells  on  the  exploits  of  Diomed,  or 
shows  you  at  large  Agamemnon,  or  describes  the  success 
of  Hector ;  yet  ever  and  anon  you  are  put  in  mind  of 
Achilles;  and  you  plainly  perceive  the  fatal  effects  of  that 
pernicious  wrath,  which  brought  so  many  woes  on  Greece. 
Hence  the  unity  of  the  Poem  is  preserved.  "Why  will  you 
not  consider  Spenser's  Poem  in  the  same  view,  only  built 
on  a  more  extensive  plan  ? 

The  Briton  Prince  becomes  acquainted  with  Arthegall 
by  a  rencounter,  which  often  happens  among  IcnigUts- 
errant :  as  soon  as  they  are  reconciled  (for  the  really  great 
and  good  never  disagree)  they  go  in  quest  of  adventures  ; 
and  afterwards  visit  Mercilla  at  her  royal  palace.  And 
here  the  Briton  Prince  undertakes  the  relief  of  Beige  from 
an  oppressive  Tyrant:  Meantime  Arthegall  goes  to  rein- 
state Irena  in  her  pristine  dignity. 

The  historical  allusions  in  this  Book  are  so  very  appa- 
rent, that  the  most  superficial  readers  of  Spenser  never 
could  mistake  them,  because  he  mentions  the  very  naraes= 
But  I  wonder  that  they  stopped  here,  and  did  not  pursue 
the  hint,  which  the  poet  had  given  them.  latrodactiont 
B.  ii.  St.  4. 

"  Of  Faery  lend  yet  if  he  more  inquire, 

"  By  certaine  signes  here  set  in  sundry  place 

"  He  may  it  find  ;  ne  let  him  then  admire, 

"  But  yield  his  sense  to  be  too  blunt  and  base, 

"  That  n'ote  without  an  hound  fine  footing  trace." 

Let  us  trace  this  fine  footing,  and  take  care  we  do  not 
overrun  our  game,  or  start  more  game  than  we  are  able  to 
catch.  Sir  Bourbon,  is  Henry  of  Navarre  ;  who  was  kept 
from  his  crown,  because  a  protestant ;  and  hence  in  dan- 
rierous  distress  of  a  rude  rout.  The  Lady  Fiom-delis  is  the 
Genius  of  France.  Bourbon  in  the  encounter  with  the 
rude  rout,  i.  e.  his  rebellious  subjects,  flings  away  his 
shield,  {the  shield  of  faith,  Ephes.  vi.  16,  his  religion,)  and 
thus  becomes  a  recreant  Knight :  C.  xii.  st.  2. 

^'  the  love  of  lordships  and  of  lands 

"  Made  him  become  xaosX  faithless  and  unEound." 
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Notwithstanding,  the  Genius  of  France  is  forced  to  take 
bun.    See  C.  xi.  st.  64. 

"  So  bore  her  quite  away,  nor  well  nor  ill  apaid." 

Let  us  trace  out  the  episode  of  Beige.  There  came  two 
Sprinpalls  (viz,  the  Marquis  of  Hauree  and  Adolph.  Met- 
kerk.)  farre  thence  from  forreln  land  (from  the  Nether- 
lands) where  they  did  dwell,  to  seejte  for  succour  of  her 
(Queen  Elizabeth)  and  her  peeres.  The  Briton  Prince,  in 
whom  I  think  imaged  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  undertakes  to 
deliver  Beige  from  the  cruelties  of  Geryoneo,  i.  e.  the  King 
of  Spain.  Mercilla  is  plainly  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  the  Lady 
brought  to  the  bar,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ;  the  sage  old  sire 
that  had  to  name  the  hingdorri's  care  with  a  white  silver 
head,  means  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh  :  Spenser,  by 
some  foi-mer  poems,  bad  brought  himself  into  this  mighty 
man's  displeasure,  F.  Q.  vi.  xii,  41.  He  now  seems  glad  to 
curry  favour ;  and  metbinks  goes  a  little  out  of  his  way  in 
making  himself  a  party-man  by  abusing  the  memory  of 
this  unhappy  Queen.  But  this  is  foreign  to  my  design ; 
let  ua  return  to  our  history.  The  two  paramours  of  Dues&a, 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  are  Blandamour  and  Paridell,  i.  e.  the 
Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmorland.  Blanda- 
mour is  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  because  the  poet 
calls  him.  The  hotspurie  youth,  P,  Q.  v.  i.  35.  This  was 
the  well-known  name  given  to  the  young  Percy  in  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  IV.  And  is  not  tliis  speaking  out,  as  plain 
as  the  nature  of  this  kind  of  poetry  admits  ?  Paridell  is 
the  E;irl  of  Northumberland :  Arthegall,  I  am  thoroughly 
persuaded,  is  Arthur  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  Lord  Deputy 
of  Ireland,  our  poet's  patron.  His  military  and  vigorous 
executions  against  the  rebels  in  Ireland,  brought  upon 
him  a  load  of  envy  and  detraction,  when  he  came  back  to 
England:  and  this  is  very  plainly  hinted  at  in  the  close  of 
the  12th  Canto.  Compare  Camden,  sub  ann.  1580,  and 
Lloyd's  State  Worthies,  in  the  life  of  Arthur  Grey  Baron 
of  Wilton.  These  circumstances  are  a  strong  proof  that 
Ireland,  agreeably  to  this  kind  of  prosopopaeia,  is  shadowed 
out  to  us  by  Irena.  With  this  hint  given,  read  and  apply 
the  foUov/iiig  verses.    C.  xii.  st.  40- 

*'  And  that  bright  sword,  the  sword  of  Justice  lent, 
*'  Had  stained  with  reproachful  crueltie 
**  In  guijtlesse  blood  of  many  an  innocent." 

The  sword  of  Justice,  i.  e.  according  to  the  fable,  the 
sword  of  gold  given  him  by  Astrea ;  according  to  the 
moral,  the  sword  he  received  as  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland, 
and  the  ensign  of  his  command.  But  I  have  still  farther 
proofs  :  for  what  is  Irena,  but  lerna,  a  kingdom  or  state 
that  stands  in  need  of  succour,  as  much  as  Beige?  See 
likewise  how  the  situation  of  the  island  is  pointed  out, 
C.  vi.  St.  7*  Arthegall  was  going  towards  Ireland,  which 
lay  West  of  England.  See  likewise  C.  xii.  st.  3.  And  he 
calls  it  a  ragged  common-weale  ;  as  certainly  it  was,  dis- 
tracted with  civil  wars,  and  torn  in  pieces  with  perpetual 
rebellions,  fomented  by  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Pope. 

Old  Sir  Sergis,  I  take  to  be  Walsingham.  The  King  of 
Spain  is  imaged  in  the  son  of  Geryon,  in  the  Soldan,  and 
in  Grantorto.  The  Seneschal  seems  to  be  the  Duke  of  Alva. 

Will  it  appear  too  refining,  if  we  suppose  that  the  Sara- 
zin  Pollente,  with  his  trap-falls,  and  his  groome  of  evil 
(7Mij?e,  hence  named  Guizor,  alludes  to  Charles  the  IXth, 
King  of  France,  wJio  by  sleights  did  underforig  the  Protes- 
tants, and  thus  perfidiously  massacred  them  7    If  this  is 


allowed,  who  can  help  applying  the  name  of  Guizor  to  the 
head  of  the  Popish  league,  and  chief  persecutor,  the  Duke 
of  Guise  ?  And,  to  carry  on  still  this  allusion,  what  is  all 
that  plot  laid  in  the  dead  of  night,  by  the  same  sort  of 
miscreants,  to  murder  the  British  Virgin  (C.  vi.  st.  27.) 
but  a  type  of  that  plot  laid  against  the  chief  of  the  British, 
as  well  as  other  Protestant  noblemen,  "that  being  thus 
brought  into  the  net,"  as  Camden  relates,  "  both  they,  and 
■with  them  the  evangelical  religion,  might  with  one  stroke, 
if  not  have  their  throats  cut,  yet  at  least  receive  a  mortal 
wound  :"  a  plot,  which  though  not  fully  accomplished, 
yet  ended  in  a  massacre,  and  was  begun  at  midnight,  at  a 
certain  signal  given,  on  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew,  anno 
1572. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  tilts  and  tourneyments  at  the 
spousal  of  fair  Florimell  ?  Had  the  poet  his  eye  on  those 
tiltings,  performed  at  a  vast  expence,  by  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  Lord  Windsor,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  Sir  Fulk 
GreviUe,  who  challenged  all  comers;  and  which  were 
intended  to  entertain  the  French  nobility  and  the  ambas- 
sadors, who  came  to  treat  of  Anjou'e  marriage  with  the 
Queen  ?  Metbinks  also  I  sometimes  see  a  faint  resem- 
blance between  Braggadochio  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou,and 
their  buffoon  servants,  Tx'ompart  and  Simier. 

In  the  fifth  Canto  Arthegall  is  imprisoned  by  an  Amar 
zonian  dame,  called  by  a  French  name  Radigund ;  for 
Radegonda  was  a  famous  Queen  of  France.  Now  as 
Spenser  carries  two  faces  under  one  hood,  and  means 
more  always  than  in  plain  words  he  tells  yoii ;  wliy,I&ay, 
does  he,  who  writes  in  a  "continued  allegory,"  give  you 
this  episode,  if  there  is  not  more  meant  than  what  the 
dull  letter  contains?  The  story,  I  think,  is  partly  moral, 
but  chiefly  historical,  and  alludes  to  Arthegall's  father 
being  taken  prisoner  in  France ;  who  almost  ruined  his 
patrimony  to  pay  his  ransom.  See  Camden,  and  Lloyd's 
life  of  Arthur  Grey,  Baron  of  Wilton.  *Tis  not  at  all 
foreign  to  the  nature  of  this  Poem  to  mix  family  histories, 
and  unite  them  in  one  person. 

In  the  ninth  Canto  we  read  of  a  wicked  villian  which 
wonnedina  rocke,  and  pilfered  the  country  all  arourd: 
he  is  named  Malengin,  from  his  mischievous  disposition. 
Is  not  this  robber  a  type  of  those  rebels,  who  had  taken 
their  refuge  in  Glandilough,  "  beset  round  about  with 
craggy  rocks,"  as  Camden  relates,  "and  a  steep  downfal, 
and  with  trees  and  thickets  of  wood,  the  paths  and  cross- 
ways  whereof  are  scarce  known  to  the  dwellers  there- 
abouts?" This  villain  is  destroyed  without  mercy  or 
remorse,  as  the  rebels  were  with  their  accomplices,  crying 
in  vain  for  help,  when  help  was  past,  C.  ix.  st.  19.  But  if 
the  reader  has  a  mind  to  see  how  far  types  and  symbols 
may  be  carried,  I  refer  him  to  my  own  note  on  C.  viii.  st. 
45.  And,  upon  a  review  of  what  is  here  offered  relating  to 
historical  allusions,  if  the  reader  thinks  my  arguments  too 
fiimsy  and  extended  beyond  their  due  limits,  and  should 
laugh 

'*  To  see  their  thrids  so  thin,  as  spyders  frame, 
"  And  eke  so  short,  that  seem'd  their  ends  out  shortly 
came ;" 

I  would  desire  him  to  consider  what  latitude  of  interpre- 
tation all  typical  and  symbolical  writings  admit ;  and  that 
this  Poem  is  full  of  hibtorical  allusions,  as  the  poet  hmta 
ui  many  places. 

Upton.] 
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The  waies,  through  -which  my  wearie  steps  I  giiyde 
In  this  delightfuU  land  of  Faery, 
Are  so  exceeding  spacious  and  wyde. 
And  sprinckled  \v'lth  such  sweet  variety 
Of  all  that  pleasant  is  to  eare  or  eye. 
That  I,  nigh  rayisht  with  rare  thoughts  delight, 
My  tedious  travell  doe  forget  thereby  ; 
And,  when  I  gin  to  feele  decay  of  might, 

It  sti'ength  to  me  suppUes  and  chears  my  dulled 
spright. 

ij. 

Such  secret  comfort  and  such  heavenly  pleasures. 
Ye  sacred  Imps,  that  on  Parnasso  dwell,    [sures 
And  there  the  keeping  have  of  Learnings  threa- 
Whieh  doe  all  worldly  riches  farre  excell, 
Into  the  mindes  of  mortall  men  doe  well. 
And  goodly  fury  uito  them  infiise  ; 
Guyde  ye  my  footing,  and  conduct  me  well 
lu  tliese  strange  waies  where  never  foote  did  use, 

Ne  none  can  find  but  who  was  taught  them  by  the 
Muse  : 

IIT. 

Eevele  to  me  the  sacred  noursery 

Of  Vertue,  which  with  you  doth  there  remaine, 
Where  it  in  silver  bowre  does  hidden  ly 
From  view  of  men  and  wicked  worlds  disdaine  ; 
Since  it  at  first  was  by  the  Gods  with  paine 
Planted  in  earth,  being  deriv'd  at  furst 
From  heavenly  seedes  of  bounty  soveraine. 
And  by  them  long  with  carefull  labour  nurst, 

Till  it  to  ripenesse  grew,  and  forth  to  honour  burst. 

IV. 

Amongst  them  all  growes  not  a  fayrer  flowre 
Then  is  the  bloosme  of  comely  Courtesie  ; 
Which  though  it  on  a  lowly  stalke  doe  bowre, 
Yet  brancheth  forth  in  brave  nobilitie. 
And  spreds  itselfe  through  all  civihtie  : 
Of  which  though  present  age  doe  plenteous  seeme, 
Yet,  being  matcht  with  plaine  antiquitie. 
Ye  will  them  aU  but  fayned  showes  esteeme. 

Which  carry  colours  faire  that  feeble  eies  misdeeme : 

V. 

But,  in  the  triall  of  true  Curtesie, 

Its  now  so  farre  from  that  which  then  it  was. 


doe  well,"]    That  is,  cause  to  flow.    Church. 
-  with  paine]     Witli  difficulty,     Fr.  peine. 

tl/at/eeble  eies  misdeeme :]    Judge  wrongly 


That  it  indeed  is  nought  but  forgerie, 
Fashion'd  to  please  the  eies  of  them  th.at  paSj 
Which  see  not  perfect  things  but  in  a  glas  : 
Yet  is  that  glasse  so  gay  that  it  can  blynd 
The  wisest  sight,  to  thinke  gold  that  is  bras  ; 
But  Vertues  seat  is  deepe  within  the  mynd. 
And  not  in  outwai-d  shows  but  inward  thoughts  de- 
fynd. 

VT. 

But  where  shall  I  in  all  antiquity 

So  faire  a  patteme  finde,  where  may  be  seene 
The  goodly  praise  of  princely  Curtesie, 
As  in  Yourselfe,  0  soveraine  Lady  (iueene  ? 
In  whose  piire  minde,  as  in  a  miiTour  sheene, 
It  showes,  and  with  her  brightnesse  doth  inflame 
The  eyes  of  all  which  thereon  fixed  beene  ; 
But  meriteth  indeede  an  higher  name  : 

Yet  so,  from  low  to  high,  uphfted  is  your  Name. 


Then  pardon  me,  most  dreaded  Soveraine, 
That  from  Yom-selfe  I  doe  this  Vertue  bring. 
And  to  Yourselfe  doe  it  retume  againe  : 
So  from  the  ocean  all  rivers  spring. 
And  tribute  backe  repay  as  to  their  king  : 
Right  so  from  you  all  goodly  vertues  well 
Into  the  rest  which  round  about  you  ring, 
Faire  Lords  and  Ladies  which  about  you  dwell. 

And  doe  adome  your  Court  where  Courtesies  excell. 


CANTO  L 

Calidore  saves  from  MalefiFort 

A  DamzBll  used  vylde: 
Doth  vanquish  Crudor ;  and  doth  raake 

Briaua  wexe  more  mylde. 


Of  Court,  it  seemes,  men  Coiirtesie  doe  call. 
For  that  it  there  most  useth  to  abomid  ; 
And  well  beseemeth  that  m  Princes  hall 
That  Vertue  should  be  plentifully  found. 


V.  5.  Which  see  not  perfect  things]  'Not  perfect  things, 
i.  e.  not  perfectly,  darkly.    Upton. 

V.  6. gay]    Glaring.    Church, 

Ti.  8.  But  &.C.J  By  name,  in  the  eighth  line,  is  meant 
appellation  ;  in  the  last  line  it  signifies  character.  Church. 

vn.  6.  — well]    Flow.    Upton. 

vn.  7 which  round  about  you  ring,]     That  ia, 

which  c«ceVc?e  you.  Alluding  to  the  RingKttJijxivt.  Church 
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Which  of  all  goodly  manners  is  the  ground, 
And  roote  of  civill  conversation  : 
Right  so  ha  Faery  Court  it  did  redound. 
Where  curteous  Knights  and  Ladies  most  did  won 
Of  all  on  earth,  and  made  a  matchlesse  paragon, 

11. 

Butmongstthem  all  wasnone  more  courteous  Knight 
Then  Calidore,  beloved  over  all : 
In  whom  it  seemes  that  gentlenesse  of  spright 
And  manners  mylde  were  planted  naturall ; 
To  which  he  adding  comely  guize  withall 
And  graoioiis  speach,  did  steale  mens  hearts  away : 
Nathlesse  thereto  he  was  full  stout  and  tail, 
And  well  approv'd  in  batteUous  affray, 

That  him  did  much  reuowme,  and  far  his  fame 
display. 

HI. 

Ne  was  there  Knight  ne  was  there  Lady  found 
In  Faery  Court,  but  him  did  deare  embrace 
For  his  faire  usage  and  conditions  sound. 
The  which  in  all  mens  liking  gayned  place. 
And  with  the  greatest  purchast  greatest  grace  ; 
Which  he  could  wisely  use,  and  well  apply. 
To  please  the  best,  and  th'  evill  to  embase  : 
For  he  loathd  leasing  and  base  flattery. 

And  loved  simple  truth  and  stedfast  honesty. 


And  now  he  was  in  travail  on  his  way, 
Uppon  an  hard  adventure  sore  bestad, 
Whenas  by  chaunee  he  met  uppon  a  day 
With  ArtegaU,  retm-ning  yet  halfe  sad 
From  Ms  late  conquest  which  he  gotten  had  : 
Who  whenas  each  of  other  had  a  sight. 
They  Imew  themselves,  and  both  their  persons  rad : 
When  Calidore  thus  first ;  "  Haile,  noblest  Knight 

Of  all  this  day  on  ground  that  breathen  living  spright ! 

V. 

•"  Now  tell,  if  please  you,  of  the  good  successe 
Which  ye  have  had  in  your  late  enterprize." 
To  whom  Sir  ArtegaU  gan  to  expresse 
His  whole  exploite  and  valorous  emprize. 
In  order  as  it  did  to  him  arize. 
"  Now,  happy  man,"  said  then  Sir  Cahdore, 
"  Which  have,  so  goodly  as  ye  can  devize, 
Atchiev'd  so  hard  a  quest,  as  few  before  ; 

That  shall  you  most  renowmed  make  for  evermore. 

VI. 

"  But  where  ye  ended  have,  now  I  begin 

To  tread  an  endlesse  trace  ;  withouteu  guyde 

Or  good  du-ection  how  to  enter  in. 

Or  how  to  issue  forth  in  waies  untryde, 

In  perils  strange,  in  labours  long  and  wide  ; 

In  which  although  good  fortime  me  befall. 

Yet  shall  it  not  by  none  be  testifyde." 

"  What  is  that  quest,"  quoth  then  Sir  ArtegaU, 

"  That  you  into  such  perils  presently  doth  call  V 

VII. 

"The  Blattant  Beast,"  quoth  he,  "I  doe  pursew. 
And  through  the  world  incessantly  doe  chase, 
Till  I  him  overtake,  or  else  subdew  : 
Yet  know  I  not  or  how  or  in  what  place 


ni.  3.    For  his  &c.]    That  is,  for  his  genteel  behaviour 
nd  good  qualities.    Church. 

IV.  7.    Then  knew  themselves,']    They  knew  each  other. 
Pr.  Its  se  connoissoient.    Church. 


To  find  him  out,  yet  still  I  forward  trace." 
"What  is  that  Blattant  Beast  then,"  he  replide  ! 
« It  is  a  Monster  bred  of  hellishe  race," 
Then  answered  he,  "  which  often  hath  annoyd 

Good  Knights  and  Ladies  true,  and  many  else  des. 
troyd, 

vm. 

"  Of  Cerberus  whUome  he  was  begot 

And  fell  Chimsera,  in  her  darkesome  den. 
Through  fowle  commixture  of  his  filthy  blot ; 
Where  he  was  fostred  long  in  Stygian  fen. 
Till  he  to  perfect  ripenesse  gre\t ;  and  then 
Into  this  wicked  world  he  forth  was  sent 
To  be  the  plague  and  scourge  of  wretched  men  : 
Whom  widi  vile  tongue  and  venemous  intent 

He  sore  doth  wound,  and  bite,  and  crueUy  torment." 


"  Then,  since  the  Salvage  Island  I  did  leave," 
Sayd  ArtegaU,  "  I  such  a  Beast  did  see. 
The  which  did  seeme  a  thousand  tongues  to  have, 
That  aU  in  spight  and  mahce  did  agree. 
With  which  he  bayd  and  loudly  barkt  at  mee, 
As  if  that  he  attonce  would  me  devoure  : 
But  I,  that  knew  myselfe  from  periU  free. 
Did  nought  regard  his  malice  nor  his  powre  ; 

But  he  the  more  his  nicked  poyson  forth  did  poure." 

.&. 

"  That  surely  is  that  Beast,"  saide  Cahdore, 
"  Which  I  pursue,  of  whom  I  am  right  glad 
To  heare  these  tidings  which  of  none  afore 
Through  all  my  weary  traveU  1  have  had  : 
Yet  now  some  hope  your  words  unto  me  add." 
"  Now  God  you  speed,"  quoth  then  Sir  Artegall, 
"  And  keepe  your  body  from  the  daunger  drad ; 
For  ye  have  much  adoe  to  deale  withaU  !" 

So  both  tooke  goodly  leave,  and  parted  severaU. 

XI. 

Sir  Calidore  thence  traveUed  not  long, 

Whenas  by  chauuce  a  comely  Squire  he  found, 
That  thorough  some  more  mighty  enemies  ^vrong 
Both  hand  aud  foote  unto  a  tree  was  bound  ; 
Who,  seeing  him  from  farre,  with  piteous  sound 
Of  his  shrill  cries  him  called  to  his  aide  : 
To  whom  approching,  in  that  painefuU  stound 
When  he  him  saw,  for  no  demaunds  he  staide. 

But  first  him  losde,  and  afterwards  thus  to  him  said ; 

Xll. 

"  Unhappy  Squu-e,  what  hard  mishap  thee  brought 
Into  this  bay  of  perUl  and  disgrace  ?     [wrought, 
What   cruell    hand    thy    wretched    thraldome 
And  thee  capty ved  in  this  shamefuU  place  ! " 
To  whom  he  answered  thus  ;  "  My  haplesse  case 
Is  not  occasiond  through  my  misdesert. 
But  through  misfortune,  which  did  me  abase 
Unto  tills  shame,  and  my  young  hope  subvert. 

Ere  that  I  in  her  guilefuU  traines  was  weU  expert. 


"  Not  farre  from  hence,  uppon  yond  rocky  hill, 
Hard  by  a  streight  there  stands  a  Castle  strong, 
Which  doth  observe  a  custome  lewd  and  ill. 
And  it  hath  long  mayntaind  with  mighty  wrong  i 
For  may  no  Knight  nor  Lady  passe  along 
Thatway,  (aud  yetthey  needs  must  passe  that  way, 


■  severall.i    Ssvertilli/,  asunder.    Church. 
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By  reason  of  the  streight,  aaid  rocks  among,) 
But  they  that  Ladies  loekes  doe  shave  away, 
And  that  Knights  beard,  for  toll  which  they  for 
passage  pay." 

xrv. 

"  A  shameful!  use  as  ever  I  did  heare," 
Sayd  Calidore,  "and  to  be  overthrowne. 
But  by  what  meanes  did  they  at  first  it  reare. 
And  for  what  cause  2  tell  if  thou  have  it  knowne." 
Sayd  then  that  Squii'e  ;  "  The  Lady,  which  doth 
This  Castle,  is  by  name  Briana  hight ;         [owne 
Then  which  a  prouder  Lady  Uveth  none  : 
She  long  time  hath  deare  lov'd  a  doughty  Knight, 

And  sought  to  win  his  love  by  all  the  meanes  she 
might. 

XV. 

•'  His  name  is  Crudor ;  who,  through  high  disdaine 
And  proud  despight  of  his  selfe-pleasing  mynd. 
Refused  hath  to  yeeld  her  love  againe, 
XJntill  a  mantle  she  for  him  doe  fynd 
With  beards  of  Knights  and  locks  of  Ladies  lyud : 
Which  to  provide,  she  hath  this  Castle  dight, 
And  therein  hath  a  Seneschall  assynd, 
Cald  Maleffort,  a  man  of  mickle  might. 

Who  executes  her  wicked  will  with  worse  despight. 


«'  He,  this  same  day  as  I  that  way  did  come 
With  a  faire  Damzell  my  beloved  deare, 
In  execution  of  her  lawlesse  doome 
Did  set  uppou  us  flying  both  for  feare ; 
For  httle  bootes  against  him  hand  to  reare  : 
Me  first  he  tooke  uuhable  to  wlthstond. 
And  whiles  he  her  pursued  every  where. 
Till  his  returne  unto  this  tree  he  bond ; 

Ne  wote  I  surely  whether  he  her  yet  have  fond." 


Thus  whiles  they  spake  they  heard  a  ruefull  shrieke 
Of  one  loud  crying,  which  they  streightway  ghest 
.That  it  was  she  the  which  for  helpe  did  seeke. 
Tho,  looking  up  unto  the  cry  to  lest,  [blest 

They  saw  that  Carle  from  farre  with  hand  un- 
Hayling  that  Mayden  by  tlie  yellow  heare. 
That  all  her  garments  from  her  snowy  brest. 
And  from  her  head  her  loekes  he  nigh  did  teare, 

Ne  would  he  spare  for  pitty,  nor  refraine  for  feare. 


Which  haynous  sight  when  Calidore  beheld, 
Eftsoones  he  loosd  that  Squire,  and  so  him  left 
With  hearts  dismay  and  iuward  dolour  queld. 
For  to  pursue  that  Villaine,  which  had  reft 
That  piteous  spoile  by  so  injurious  theft : 
Whom  overtaking,  loude  to  him  he  cryde  ; 
"  Leave,  faytor,  quickely  that  misgotten  weft 
To  him  that  hath  it  better  iustifyde. 

And  turne  thee  soone  to  him  of  whom  thou  art 
defyde." 

XIX. 

Who,  hearkning  to  that  voice,  himselfe  upreard, 
And,  seeing  him  so  fiercely  towardes  make. 
Against  him  stoutly  ran,  as  nought  afeard, 

xvrr.  4.  ■ — ' to  lest,]    Listen,    Church. 

xvrir.  7- that  misgotten  weft]      Wanderer.    Fr. 

guaive.   Todd. 

xviii.  8.  To  him  that  hath  &c.]  That  is,  to  him  that 
h.lth  a  better  title  to  it.    Church. 


But  rather  more  enrag'd  for  those  words  sake  ; 
And  with  steme  count'naunce  thus  unto  him 
"  Art  thou  the  Caytive  that  defyest  me,  [spake 
And  for  this  Mayd,  whose  party  thou  doest  take, 
Wilt  give  thy  beard,  though  it  but  httle  bee  ? 
Yet  shall  it  not  her  loekes  for  ramisome  fro  me 
free." 

XX. 

With  that  he  fiercely  at  him  flew,  and  layd 

On  hideous  strokes  with  most  importune  might. 
That  oft  he  made  him  stagger  as  unstayd. 
And  oft  recuile  to  shmine  his  sharpe  despight : 
But  Calidore,  that  was  well  skild  in  fight. 
Him  long  forbore,  and  still  his  spirite  spar'd. 
Lying  in  waite  how  him  he  damadge  might : 
But  when  he  felt  him  shrinke,  and  come  to  ward. 

He  greater  grew,  and  gan  to  drive  at  him  more 
hard. 

xxr. 

Like  as  a  water-streame,  whose  swelling  sours 
Shall  drive  a  mill,  within  strong  bancks  is  pent. 
And  long  restrayned  of  his  ready  course ; 
So  soone  as  passage  is  imto  him  lent, 
Breakes  forth,  and  makes  his  way  more  violent ; 
Such  was  the  fury  of  Su-  Calidore : 
When  once  he  felt  his  foe-man  to  relent. 
He  fiercely  him  pursu'd,  aud  pressed  sore  ; 

Who  as  he  still  decayd,  so  he  encreased  more. 

XXII. 

The  heavy  burden  of  whose  dreadfull  might 
Whenas  the  Carle  no  longer  could  sustaine, 
His  heart  gan  faint,  and  streight  he  tooke  his 

flight 
Toward  the  Castle,  where,  if  need  constraine, 
His  hope  of  refuge  used  to  remaine  : 
Whom  Calidore  perceiving  fast  to  file. 
He  him  pursu'd  and  ehaced  tlu-ough  the  plaine, 
That  he  for  dread  of  death  gan  loude  to  crie 

Unto  the  Ward  to  open  to  him  hastilie. 

XXIII. 

They,  from  the  wall  him  seeing  so  aghast. 
The  gate  soone  opened  to  receive  him  in ; 
But  Calidore  did  follow  him  so  fast, 
That  even  in  the  porch  he  him  did  win, 
And  cleft  his  head  asunder  to  his  chin  : 
J'he  carkasse  tumbling  downe  within  the  dore 
Bid  choke  the  entraunce  with  a  lumpe  of  sin. 
That  it  could  not  be  shut ;  whilest  Calidore 

Did  enter  in,  and  slew  the  Porter  on  the  flore. 


With  that  the  rest  the  which  the  Castle  kept 
About  him  flockt,  and  hard  at  him  did  lay  ; 
But  he  them  all  from  him  full  hghtly  swept, 
As  doth  a  steare,  in  heat  of  sommers  day. 
With  his  long  taile  the  bryzes  brush  away. 
Thence  passing  forth  into  the  hall  he  came, 
Where  of  the  Lady  selfe  in  sad  dismay 
He  was  ymett,  who  with  uncomely  shame 

Gan  him  salute,  and  fowle  upbrayd  with   fault 
blame  : 


XX.  4. recuile]    Retreat.    Todd. 

XXIII.  4. win,]  Overtake,  Chuech.  I  should  rathe 

interpret  it,  overcome   or  obtained   the    advantage   ovei 
him.    Todd. 

xxni.  9 on  the  Jlore."]  On  the  spnt.    Church. 

XXIV.  5.  the  iryzes'\     The  breeze  or  gad  flies 

Anglo-Sax.  bftiofa.    trpTON-. 
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"  False  traytor  Knight,"  said  she,  "  no  Knight  at 

all, 
But  scorne  of  armes  !  that  hast  with  guilty  hand 
Murdered  my  men,  and  slaine  my  Senescliall ; 
Now  comest  thou  to  rob  my  house  unmand,    ' 
And  spoile  myselfe,  that  cannot  thee  withstand  ? 
Yet  doubt  thou  not,  but  that  some  better  Knight 
Then  thou,  that  shall  thy  treason  imderstand. 
Will  it  tivenge,  and  pay  thee  with  thy  right : 
And  if  none  do,  yet  shame  shall  thee  with  shame 

reijuight." 

XXVT. 

Much  was  the  Knight  abashed  at  that  word ; 
Yet  answer'd  thus  ;  "  Not  unto  me  the  shame. 
But  to  the  shamefull  doer  it  afford. 
Blond  is  no  blemish  ;  for  it  is  no  blame 
To  pvmish  those  that  doe  deserve  the  same ; 
But  they  that  breake  bands  of  ciyilitie. 
And  wicked  customes  make,  those  doe  defame 
Both  noble  armes  and  gentle  curtesie : 

No  greater  shame  to  man  then  inhumanitie. 

xxvn. 
"  Then  doe  yourselfe,  for  dread  of  shame,  forgoe 
This  evill  manner  which  ye  here  maintaine,  ■ 
And  doe  instead  thereof  mild  cm-t'sie  showe 
To  all  that  passe  :  That  shall  you  glory  gaine 
More  then   his   love,  which   thus  ye   seeke  t' 

obtained* 
Wherewith  all  full  of  wrath  she  thus  replyde  ; 
"  Vile  recreant !  know  that  I  doe  much  disdaine 
Thy  courteous  lore,  that  doest  my  Love  deride. 
Who  scornes   thy  ydle  scoffe,  and  bids  thee  be 
defyde." 

XXVItl. 

"  To  take  defiaunce  at  a  Ladies  word," 
Quoth  he,  "  I  hold  it  no  indignity  ; 
But  were  he  here,  that  would  it  with  his  sword 
Abett,  perhaps  he  mote  it  deare  aby." 
"Cowherd,"   quoth  she,   "were   not  that  thou 

wouldst  fly 
Ere  he  doe  come,  he  should  be  soone  in  place." 
« If  I  doe  so,"  sayd  he,  "  then  liberty 
I  leave  to  you  for  aye  me  to  disgi'ace 

With  all  those  shames,  that  erst  ye  spake  me  to 
deface." 

XXIX. 

With  that  a  Dwarfe  she  cald  to  her  in  hast. 
And  taking  from  her  hand  a  ring  of  gould 
(A  privy  token  which  betweene  them  past) 
Bad  him  to  flie  with  all  the  speed  he  could 
To  Cruder ;  and  desire  him  that  he  would 
Vouchsafe  to  reskue  her  against  a  Knight,  [hould. 
Who  through  strong  powre  had  now  herself  in 
Having  late  slaine  her  Seneschall  in  fight. 

And  all  her  people  murdred  with  outragious  might : 


The  Dwarfe  his  way  did  hast,  and  went  all  night : 
But  CaJidore  did  with  her  there  abyde 
The  comming  of  that  so  much  threatned  Knight ; 
Where  that  discourteous  Dame  with  scornfull 
And  fowle  entreaty  him  indignifyde,  [pryde 

That  yron  heart  it  hardly  could  sustaine : 
Yet  he,  that  could  his  wrath  fuU  wisely  guyde, 


Did  well  endure  her  womanish  disdaine. 
And  did  himselfe  from  fraile  impatience  refraine. 

XXXI. 

The  morrow  next,  before  the  lampe  of  light 
Above  the  earth  upreard  his  flaming  head, 
The  Dwarfe,  which  bore  that  message  to  her 

Knight, 
Brought  aunswere  backe,that  ere  he  tasted  bread 
He  would  her  succour,  and  alive  or  dead 
Her  foe  dehver  up  into  her  hand  : 
Therefore  he  wll'd  her  doe  away  all  dread  ; 
And,  that  of  him  she  mote  assured  stand. 

He  sent  to  her  his  basenet  as  a  faithfull  band. 

XXXII. 

Thereof  full  blyth  the  Lady  streight  became, 
And  gan  t'  augment  her  bittemesse  Much  more : 
Yet  no  whit  more  appalled  for  the  same, 
Ne  ought  dismayed  was  Sir  Calidore  ; 
But  rather  did  more  chearefuU  seeme  therefore ; 
And,  having  soone  his  armes  about  him  dight. 
Did  issue  forth  to  meete  his  foe  afore ; 
Where  long  he  stayed  not,  whenas  a  Knight 

He  spide  come  pricldng  on  with  all  his  powre  and 
might. 

xxxfri. 

Well  weend  he  streight  that  he  should  be  the  same 
Which  tooke  in  hand  her  quarrell  to  maintaine  ; 
Ne  stayd  to  aske  if  it  were  he  by  name. 
But  coucht  his  speare,  and  ran  at  him  amaine. 
They  bene  jTuett  in  middest  of  the  plaine 
With  so  fell  fury  and  dispiteous  forse, 
That  neither  could  the  others  stroke  sustaine. 
But  rudely  rowld  to  ground  both  man  and  horse, 

Neither  of  other  taking  pitty  nor  remorse. 


But  Calidore  uprose  againe  fuU  light. 

Whiles  yet  his  foe  lay  fast  in  sencelesse  sound  ; 
Yet  would  he  not  him  hm-t  although  he  might : 
For  shame  he  weend  a  sleeping  wight  to  wound. 
But  when  Briana  saw  that  drery  stound, 
There  where  she  stood  uppon  the  Castle  wall, 
She  deem'd  him  sure  to  have  bene  dead  on  ground ; 
And  made  such  piteous  mourning  therewithall, 

That  from  the  battlements  she  ready  seem'd  to  fall. 

XXXV. 

Nathlease  at  length  himselfe  he  did  upreare 
In  lustlesse  wise  ;  as  if  against  his  will. 
Ere  he  had  slept  his  fill,  he  wakened  were. 
And  gan  to  sti'etch  his  limbs ;  which  feeling  ill 
Of  his  late  fall,  awhUe  he  rested  still : 
But,  when  he  saw  his  foe  before  in  vew. 
He  shooke  off  luskishnesse ;  and,  courage  chill 
Kindling  afresh,  gan  battell  to  renew. 

To   prove  if  better  foote  then  horsebacke  would 
ensew. 

xxxv/. 
There  then  began  a  fearefuU  cruell  fray 
Betwixt  them  two  for  maystery  of  might ; 
For  both  were  wondrous  practicke  in  that  play, 
And  passing  well  expert  in  single  fight. 


■g-gT.  5. indignifyde,]    Treated  disdair^fiiUl/,  im- 

worthily;  bom indigne.    Todd. 


xxxr.  9.  ' basenet]    Basnet,  helmet  or  headpfece; 

from  the  French  bassinet.    Church. 

XXXV.  7 luskishnease,j    Stuggishncts, in^ctiyity. 

Todd. 
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And  both  inflam'd  with  fiirious  despight ; 
Which  as  it  still  encreast,  so  still  increast 
Their  cruell  strokes  and  terrible  affright  ; 
Ne  once  for  ruth  their  rigom-  tliey  releast, 
Ne  once  to  breath  awhile  their  angers  tempest  ceast. 


Thus  long  they  trac'd  and  traverst  to  and  fro. 
And  trydeall  waies  how  each  mote  entrance  make 
Into  the  life  of  his  malignant  foe  ;  [brake. 

They  hew'd  their  helmes,  and  plates   asimder 
As  they  had  potshares  bene ;  for  nought  mote 

slake 
Their  greedy  vengeaunces  but  goary  blood  ; 
That  at  the  last  like  to  a  purple  lake 
Of  bloudy  gore  congeal'd  about  them  stood,       ; 

Which  from  their  riven  sides  forth  gushed  like  a 
flood. 

XXXVTII. 

At  length  it  chaunst  that  both  their  hands  on  hie 
At  once  did  heave  with  all  their  powre  and  might. 
Thinking  the  utmost  of  their  force  to  trie. 
And  prove  the  finall  fortune  of  the  fight ; 
But  Calidore,  that  was  more  quicke  of  sight 
And  nimbler-handed  then  his  enemie. 
Prevented  him  before  his  stroke  could  light, 
And  on  the  helmet  smote  him  formerlie. 

That   made   him    stoupe  to   ground  with  meeUe 
humilitie : 

XXXIX. 

And,  ere  he  could  recover  foote  againe, 
He  following  that  faire  advantage  fast 
His  stroke  redoubled  with  such  might  and  maine. 
That  him  upon  the  ground  he  groveling  cast ; 
And  leaping  to  him  light  would  have  unlast 
His  helme,  to  make  unto  his  vengeance  way : 
Who,  seeing  in  what  daunger  he  was  plast, 
Cryde  out ;  "  Ah  mercie.  Sir !  doe  me  not  slay, 

But  save  my  life,  which  lot  before  your-  foot  doth 
lay." 

XL. 

With  that  his  mortall  hand  awhile  he  stayd  ; 
And,  having  somewhat  calm'd  his  wrathfull  heat 
With  goodly  patience,  thus  he  to  him  sayd ; 
"  And  is  the  boast  of  that  proud  Ladies  threat, 
That  menaced  me  from  the  field  to  beat, 
Nowbrought  to  this  1    By  this  now  may  ye  leame 
Strangers  no  more  so  rudely  to  entreat ; 
But  put  away  proud  looke  and  usage  steme, 

Tlae  which  shal  nought  to  you  but  foule  dishonor 
yearne. 

XLI. 

"  For  nothing  is  more  blamefall  to  a  Knight, 
That  court'sie  doth  as  well  as  annes  professe, 
However  strong  and  fortunate  in  fight, 
Then  the  reproch  of  pride  and  cruelnesse  : 
In  vain  he  seeketh  others  to  suppresse, 
Who  hath  not  learnd  himselfe  first  to  subdew : 
All  flesh  is  frayle  and  full  of  ficldenesse, 
Subiect  to  fortunes  chance,  still  chaunging  new  ; 

What  haps  to  day  to  me  to  morrow  ipay  to  you. 


xxxvir.  5.  potshares]    This  is  the  old  spelling  of 

pntshard.    Todd, 

XXXVIII.  8 formerlie,]    Formerlie  \%  first ;  that 

is,  Calidore  ,^r*(  smote  him.    Church. 

xxxrx  5.  would  have  unlast]     Unlaced,    Todd. 

xxxix.  9.  . lof]    That  is,  Fortune.    Chuhch. 

''tL.  9.  yearne.j  For  earne,  gain,  procure.  Chubch. 


"  Who  will  not  mercie  unto  others  shew. 
How  can  he  mercy  ever  hope  to  have  ? 
To  pay  each  with  his  owne  is  right  and  dew : 
Yet  since  ye  mercie  now  doe  need  to  crave, 
I  will  it  graunt,  your  hopelesse  life  to  save. 
With  these  conditions  which  I  will  propound : 
Fu'st,  that  ye  better  shall  yourselfe  behave 
Unto  all  errant  Knights,  wheresO  on  ground  ; 

Next,  that  ye   Ladies   ayde  in   evrjy  stead  and 
stouud." 

XLIII. 

The  wretched  man^  that  all  this  while  did  dwell 
In  dread  of  death,  his  heasts  did  gladly  heare, 
And  promist  to  performe  his  precept  well. 
And  whatsoever  else  he  would  requere. 
So,  sufficing  him  to  rise,  he  iuad6  him  sweare 
By  his  owne  sword,  and  by  the  crosse  thereon, 
To  take  Briana  for  his  loving  fere 
■  Withouten  dowre  or  composition  ; 

But  to  release  his  former  foule  condition. 


AH  which  accepting,  and  with  faithfull  oth 
Bynding  himselfe  most  firmely  to  obay. 
He  up  arose,  however  liefe  or  loth, 
And  swore  to  him  true  fealtie  for  aye. 
Then  forth  he  cald  from  sorrowful!  dismay, 
The  sad  Briana  which  all  this  beheld  ; 
Who  comming  forth  yet  full  of  late  affray 
Sir  Calidore  upcheard,  and  to  her  teld 

All  this  accord  to  which  he  Cruder  had  compeli 


Whereof  she  now  more  glad  then  sory  earst, 
All  overcome  with  infinite  affect 
For  his  exceeding  courtesie,  that  pearst 
Her  stubborne  hart  with  inward  deepe  effect. 
Before  his  feet  herselfe  she  did  proiect ; 
And  him  adoring  as  her  lives  deai'e  Lord, 
With  all  due  thankes  and  dutifuU  respect, 
Herselfe  acknowledg'd  boimd  for  that  accord, 

By  wliich  he  had  to  her  both  life  and  love  restord. 


So  all  returning  to  the  Castle  glad. 
Most  ioyfuUy  she  them  did  entertaine  ; 
Where  goodly  glee  and  feast  to  them  she  made. 
To  shew  her  thankefull  mind  and  meaning  fainej 
By  all  the  meanes  she  mote  it  best  explaine : 
And,  after  all,  unto  Sir  Cahdore 
She  freely  gave  that  Castle  for  his  paine. 
And  herselfe  bound  to  him  for  evermore  ; 

So  wondrously  now  chauug'd  from  that  she  was 
afore. 

XLVII. 

But  Calidore  himselfe  would  not  retaine 

JMor  land  nor  fee  for  hyre  of  his  good  deede. 
But  gave  them  streight  unto  that  Squire  againe, 
Whom  from  her  Seneschall  he  lately  freed. 
And  to  his  DamzeU,  as  their  rightfull  meed 
For  recompence  of  aU  their  former  wrong  : 
There  he  remaind  with  them  right  well  agreed, 
TiU  of  his  wounds  he  wexed  hole  and  strong  ; 

And  then  to  his  first  quest  he  passed  forth  along. 


affect]  Affection.  Church. 
proiect;]  Throw.  Chiiiich. 
—  and   meaning  /uine,]      That   is.  Jog 
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OANTO  II. 

Calidope  sees  young  Tristram  slay 
A  proud  discourteous  Kriisht ; 

He  makes  him  Squire,  and  of  him  leatnes 
His  state  and  present  plight. 


Whai  vertue  is  so  fitting  for  a  Knight, 
Or  for  a  Ladie  whom  a  Knight  should  love, 
As  Curtesie  ;  to  beare  themselves  aright 
To  all  of  each  degree  as  doth  behove  1 
For  whether  they  be  placed  high  above 
Or  low  beneath,  yet  ought  they  well  to  knov/ 
Their  good  ;  that  none  them  rightly  may  reprove 
Of  rudenesse  for  not  yeelding  what  they  owe  : 

Great  skill  it  is  such  duties  timely  to  bestow. 


Thereto  great  helpe  Dame  Nature  selfe  doth  lend  : 
For  some  so  goodly  gratious  are  by  kind. 
That  every  action  doth  them  much  commend, 
And  in  the  eyes  of  men  great  liking  find  ; 
Which  others  that  have  greater  skill  in  mind, 
Though  they  enforce  themselves,  cannot  attaine  : 
For  everie  thing,  to  which  one  is  inclin'd. 
Doth  best  become  and  greatest  grace  doth  gaine: 

Yet  praise  likewise  deserve  good  thewes  enforst 
with  paine, 

HI, 

That  well  in  courteous  Calidore  appeares  ; 
Whose  every  act  and  deed,  that  he  did  say, 
Was  like  enchantment,  that  through  both  the  eares 
And  both  the  eyes  did  steale  the  hart  away. 
He  now  againe  is  on  his  former  way 
To  follow  his  first  quest,  whenas  he  spyde 
A  tall  young  man,  from  thence  not  farre  away. 
Fighting  on  foot,  as  well  he  him  descryde. 

Against  an  armed  Knight  that  did  on  horsebacke 
ryde, 

IV, 

And  them  beside  a  Ladie  faire  he  saw 
Standing  alone  on  foote  in  foule  array  ; 
To  whom  himselfe  he  hastily  did  draw 
To  weet  the  cause  of  so  uncomely  fray. 
And  to  depart  them,  if  so  be  he  may  : 
But,  ere  he  came  in  place,  that  Youth  had  kild 
That  armed  Knight,  that  low  on  ground  he  lay  ; 
Wliich  when  he  saw,  his  hart  was  inly  child 

With  great  amazement,  and  his  thought  with  wonder 
fild. 

V. 

Him  stedfastly  he  markt,  "uid  saw  to  bee 
A  goodly  youth  of  amiable  grace. 
Yet  but  a  slender  slip,  that  scarse  did  see 
Yet  seventeene  yeares,  but  tall  and  faire  of  face. 
That  sure  he  deem'd  him  borne  of  noble  race  : 
All  in  a  woodmans  iacket  he  was  clad 
Of  Lincolne  greene,  belayd  with  silver  lace  ; 


I.  6^  , yet  ought  they  well  to  know 

Their  good  ;]    That  is,  they  ought  to  know 
how  to  behave  themselves.    Church, 

j,_  9  good  thewes  en/orst  with  peiine.'i  Morals  and 

manners  acquired  by  practice  and  habit.    Upton. 

III.  1,  Thaf]  Namely,  that  some  M^ood/y&e,    Church. 

iv!  6.'  And  to  depart  ttem,]    That  is,  to  part  or  separate 

them.    Church,  ,      ,  ., 

y_  _^ belayd]  That  is,    laid  over   or  decorated. 

Todd. 


And  on  his  head  an  hood  with  aglets  sprad. 
And  by  his  side  liis  hunters  home  he  hanging  had. 

VI. 

Buskins  he  wore  of  costliest  cordwayne, 
Pinckt  upon  gold,  and  paled  part  per  part, 
As  then  the  guize  w<\s  for  each  gentle  swayne  : 
In  his  right  hand  he  held  a  trembling  dart, 
Whose  fellow  he  before  had  sent  apart ; 
And  in  his  left  he  held  a  sharpe  bore-speare, 
With  which  he  wont  to  launch  the  salvage  hart 
Of  many  a  lyon  and  of  many  a  beare, 

That  first  unto  his  hand  in  chase  did  happen  neai'e. 


Whom  Calidore  awhile  well  having  vewed, 

At  length  bespake  ;  "  What  meanes  this,  gentle 

Swaine  ! 
Why  hath  thy  hand  too  bold  itselfe  embrewed 
In  blood  of  Knight,  the  which  by  thee  is  slaine. 
By  thee  no   Knight ;  which  armes  impugneth 

plaine  !" 
"  Certes,"  said  he,  "loth  were  I  to  have  broken 
The  Law  of  Armes ;  yet  breake  it  should  againe, 
Rather  then  let  myselfe  of  wight  be  strokeu. 

So  long  as  tliese  two  armes  were  able  to  be  wroken. 


"  For  not  I  him,  as  this  his  Ladie  here 

May  witnesse  well,  did  offer  first  to  wrong, 
Ne  surely  thus  unarm'd  I  liliely  were  ; 
Jiut  he  me  first  through  pride  and  puissance  strong 
Assayld,  not  knowing  what  to  armes  doth  long." 
"  Perdie  great  blame,"  then  said  Sir  Calidore, 
"  For  armed  Knight  a  wight  unarm'd  to  wrong  : 
But  then  aread,  thou  gentle  Chyld,  wherefore 

Betwixt  you  two  began  this  strife  and  steme  uprore." 


"  That  shall  I  sooth,"  said  he,  « to  you  declare. 
I,  whose  miryper  yeares  are  yet  unfit 
For  thing  of  weight  or  worlce  of  greater  care, 
Doe  spend  my  dayes  and  bend  my  carelesse  wit 
To  salvage  chace,  where  I  thereon  may  hit 
In  all  this  forrest  and  wyld  woodie  raine  : 
Where,  as  this  day  I  was  enraunging  it, 
I  chaunst  to  meele  this  Knight  who  tliere  lyes 
slaine. 

Together  with  this  Ladie,  passing  on  the  plaine. 


"  The  Knight,  as  ye  did  see,  on  horsebacke  was, 
And  this  his  Ladie,  that  him  ill  became. 
On  her  faire  feet  by  his  horse-side  did  pas 
Through  thieke  and  thin,  unfit  for  any  Dame  : 
Yet  not  content,  more  to  increase  his  shame, 
Whenso  she  lagged,  as  she  needs  mote  so. 
He  with  his  speare  (that  was  to  him  great  blame) 
Would  thumpe  her  forward  and  inforce  to  goe. 

Weeping  to  him  in  vaine  and  making  piteous  woe. 


V.  8. with  aglets  sprad,']  Fr.  aiguillelte,  a  point 

or  tag  of  a  lace.    Todd 

VI.  1.  Buskins  he  wore  of  costliest  cordwayne,]  5^r, 
Tyrwhitt  points  out  the  Fr.  Cordauan  as  the  original  of 
this  word,  which  means  Spanish  leather,  so  called  from 
Corduba.    Todd. 

viii  5. not  knowing  &c.]  Ignorant  of  what  helongi 

to  the  Law  of  Arms.    Church. 
IX,  6, raine :]    Region.    Todd. 
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"  Which  when  I  saw,  as  they  me  passed  by, 
Much  was  I  moved  in  indignant  mind. 
And  gan  to  blame  him  for  such  cruelty 
Towards  a  Ladie,  whom  with  usage  kind 
He  rather  should  liave  taken  up  beliind. 
Wherewith  he  wroth  and  full  of  proud  disdaine 
Tooke  in  foule  scorne  that  I  such  fault  did  find. 
And  me  in  lieu  thereof  revil'd  againe, 

Threatning  to  ehdstize  me,  as  doth  t'a  chyld  pertaine. 


"  Which  I  no  lesse  disdayning,  backe  returned 
His  scornefuU  taunts  unto  his  teeth  againe, 
That  he  streiglitway  with  haughtie  choler  burned, 
And  with  his  speare  stropke  me  one  stroke  or 

twaine  ; 
Which  I,  enforst  to  beare  though  to  my  paine, 
Cast  to  requite  ;  and  with  a  slender  dart. 
Fellow  of  this  I  beai-e,  thrownie  not  in  vaine, 
Strooke  him,  as  seemeth,  underneatli  tlie  hart. 

That  through  the  wound  his  spirit  shortly  did  de- 
part." 

xrri- 

Much  did  Sir  Calidore  admyre  his  speach 

Tempred  so  well,  but  more  admyr'd  the  sti-oke 
That  through  the  mayles  had  made  so  strong  a 

breach 
Into  his  hart,  and  had  so  sternely  wroke 
His  ivrath  on  him  that  first  occasion  broke  : 
Yet  rested  not,  but  fm-ther  gan  inquire 
Of  that  same  Ladie,  whether  wliat  he  spoke 
Were  soothly  so,  and  that  th'  unrighteous  ire 

Of  her  owne  Knight  had  given  him  his  owne  due  hire. 


Of  aU  which  whenas  she  could  nought  deny. 
But  cleard  that  stripling  of  th'  imputed  blame  ; 
Sayd  then  Sir  Calidore  ;  "  Neither  will  I 
Him  charge  with  guilt,  but  rather  doe  quite  clame : 
For,  what  he  spake,  for  you  he  spake  it,  Dame  ; 
And  what  he  did,  he  did  himselfe  to  save  : 
Against  both  which  that  Knight  wrought  knight- 

lesse  shame  : 
For  Knights  and  all  men  this  by  nature  have, 

Towards  all  womenkind  them  kindly  to  behave. 


"  But,  sith  that  he  is  gone  uTevoeable, 
Please  it  you,  Ladie,  to  us  to  aread 
What  cause  could  make  him  so  dishonourable 
To  drive  you  so  on  foot,  imfit  to  tread 
And  lackey  by  him,  gainst  all  womanhead." 
"  Certes,  Sir  Knight,"  sayd  she, "  full  loth  I  were 
To  rayse  a  lyving  blame  against  the  dead  : 
But,  since  it  me  concemes  myselfe  to  clere, 

I  will  the  truth  discover  as  it  chaunst  whylere. 


"  This  day,  as  he  and  I  together  roade 
Upon  our  way  to  which  we  weren  bent, 
We  chaunst  to  come  foreby  a  covert  glade 
Within  a  wood,  whereas  a  Ladie  gent 


■XIV.  4. bvi  rather  doe  quite  c^ame :']  Releasehim^ 

and  quit  him.  Quit  claim  is  releasing  an  action  that  one 
person  has  against  another,  and  likewise  a  quitting  any 
claim  or  title  to  lands.    Upton. 

irv.  7 knightlesse]    UnknightJy.    Church. 


Sate  with  a  Knight  in  ioyous  iolliment 
Of  their  franke  loves,  free  from  all  gealous  spy  es  •. 
Faire  was  the  Ladie  sure,  that  mote  content 
An  hart  not  carried  with  too  curious  eyes. 
And  unto  him  did  shew  all  lovely  courtesj'es. 


"  Whom  when  my  Knight  did  see  so  lovely  faire, 
He  inly  gan  her  lover  to  envy, 
And  wish  that  he  part  of  his  spoyle  might  share: 
Whereto  whenas  my  presence  he  did  spy 
To  be  a  let,  he  bad  me  by  and  by 
For  to  alight :  but,  whenas  I  was  loth 
My  Loves  owne  part  to  leave  so  suddenly, 
He  with  strong  hand  down  from  his  steed  me 
throw'th. 

And  with  presumpteous  powi-e  against  that  Knight 
streight  go'th. 


"  Unarm'd  all  was  the  Knight,  as  then  more  meete 
For  Ladies  service  and  for  loves  delight. 
Then  fearing  any  foeman  there  to  meete  : 
Whereof  he  taking  oddes,  streight  bids  him  dight 
Himselfe  to  yeeld  his  Love  or  else  to  fight : 
Whereat  the  other  starting  up  dismayd. 
Yet  boldly  answer'd,  as  he  rightly  might. 
To  leave  his  Love  he  should  be  ill  apayd. 

In  which  he  had  good  right  gaynst  all  tiiat  it  gaine- 


"  Yet  since  he  was  not  presently  in  plight 
Her  to  defend,  or  his  to  iustifie. 
He  him  requested,  as  he  was  a  Knight, 
To  lend  him  day  his  better  right  to  trie. 
Or  stay  till  he  his  armes,  which  were  thereby, 
Might  lightly  fetch :  but  he  was  fierce  and  whot, 
Ne  time  would  give,  nor  any  termes  aby. 
But  at  him  flew,  and  with  his  speare  him  smot ; 

From  which  to  thinke  to  save  himselfe  it  booted  not. 


"  Meane  while  his  Ladie,  which  this  outrage  saw, 
Whilest  they  together  for  the  quarrey  strove, 
Into  the  covert  did  herselfe  withdraw. 
And  closely  hid  herselfe  within  the  gi'ove. 
My  Knight  hers  soone,  as  seemes,  to  daunger  drove 
And  left  sore  wounded  :  but,  when  her  he  mist, 
He  woxe  halfe  mad  ;  and  in  that  rage  gan  rove 
And  range  through  all  the  wood,  whereso  he  wist 

She  hidden  was,  and  sought  her  so  long  as  him  Kst. 


"  But,  whenas  her  he  by  no  meanes  could  find, 
After  long  search  and  chauif  he  tm-ned  backe 
Unto  the  place  where  me  he  left  behind  : 
There  gan  he  me  to  curse  and  ban,  for  lacke 
Of  that  faire  bootie,  and  with  bitter  wracke 
To  wreake  on  me  the  guilt  of  his  owne  wrong  ; 
Of  all  which  I  yet  glad  to  beare  the  packe 
Strove  to  appease  him,  and  perswaded  long  ; 

But  still  his  passion  grew  mox-e  violent  and  strong. 


"  Then,  as  it  were  t'  avenge  his  wrath  on  mee, 
When  forwai-d  we  should  fare,  he  flat  refused 


xvii.  5. let,]    Hindrance.    Church. 
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To  take  me  up  (as  this  young  man  did  see) 
Upon  his  steed,  for  no  lust  cause  accused, 
But  forst  to  trot  on  foot,  and  foule  misused, 
Pounching  me  with  the  butt-end  of  his  speare, 
In  vaine  complayning  to  be  so  abused  ; 
For  he  regarded  neither  playnt  nor  teare. 
But  more  enforst  my  paine,  the  more  my  plaints  to 
heare. 

xxin. 
So  passed  we,  tiU  this  young  man  us  met ; 
And  being  moov'd  with  pittie  of  my  plight 
Spake,  as  was  meete,  for  ease  of  my  regret : 
Whereof  befell  what  now  is  in  your  sight." 
"  Now  sure,"  then  said  Sir  Calidore,  "and  right 
Me  seemes,  that  him  befell  by  his  owne  fault : 
Whoeyer  thinkes  through  confidence  of  might,  ; 
Or  through  support  of  coujjt'nance  proud  and 
hault. 
To  wrong  the  weaker,  oft  falles  in  his  owne  assault." 


Then  turning  backe  unto  that  gentle  Boy, 
Which  had  himselfe  so  stoutly  well  acquit ; 
Seeing  his  face  so  lovely  sterne  and  coy,        ! 
And  hearing  th'  answeres  of  his  pregnant  wit, 
He  praysd  it  much,  and  much  admyred  it ; 
That  sure  he  weend  him  bom  of  noble  blood, 
With  whom  those  graces  did  so  goodly  fit : 
And,  when  he  long  had  him  beholding  stood. 

He  burst  into  these  wordes,  as  to  him  seemed  good  ; 


"  Faire  gentle  Swayne,  and  yet  as  stout  as  fayre. 
That  in  these  woods  amongst  the  nymphs  dost 

wonne. 
Which  daily  may  to  thy  sweete  lookes  repayre, 
As  they  are  wont  unto  Latonaes  sonne 
After  his  chace  on  woodie  Cynthus  donne  ; 
Well  may  I  certes  such  an  one  thee  read. 
As  by  thy  worth  thou  worthily  hast  wonne. 
Or  surely  borne  of  some  heroicke  sead. 

That  in  thy  face   appeares   and  gratious  goodly- 
head. 

xxvr. 

"  But,  should  it  not  displease  thee  it  to  tell, 
(Unlesse  thou  in  these  woods  thyselfe  eonceale 
For  love  amongst  the  woodie  gods  to  dwell,) 
I  would  thyselfe  require  thee  to  reveale  ; 
For  deare  affection  and  unfayned  zeale 
Which  to  thy  noble  personage  I  beare. 
And  wish  thee  grow  in  worship  and  great  weale  ; 
For,  since  the  day  that  armes  I  first  did  reare, 

I  never  saw  in  any  gi'eater  hope  appeare." 


To  whom  then  thus  the  noble  Youth  ;  "  May  be. 
Sir  Knight,  that,  by  discovering  my  estate, 
Harme  may  arise  unweeting  unto  me  ; 
Nathelesse,  sith  ye  so  courteous  seemed  late. 
To  you  I  will  not  feare  it  to  relate. 
Then  wote  ye  that  I  am  a  Briton  borne, 
Sonne  of  a  Icing,  (however  thorough  fate 
Or  fortune  I  my  countrie  have  forlorne. 

And  lost   the   crowne  which  should  my  head  by 
right  adome,) 

xxvm. 
«  And  Tristram  is  my  name  ;  the  onely  heire 
Of  good  kmg  MeUogras  which  did  raj-ne 


In  Cornewale,  till  that  he  through  lives  despeire 
Untimely  dyde,  before  1  did  attaine 
Ripe  yeares  of  reason,  my  right  to  maintaine  : 
After  whose  death  his  brother,  seeing  mee 
An  infant,  weake  a  kingdome  to  sustaine, 
Upon  him  tooke  the  roiall  high  degree. 
And  seut  me,  where  him  list,  instructed  for  to  bee. 


"  The  widow  queene  my  mother,  which  then  hight 
Faire  Emiline,  conceiving  then  great  feare 
Of  my  fraile  safetie,  resting  in  the  might 
Of  him  that  did  the  kingly  scepter  beare, 
Whose  geaJous  dread  induring  not  a  peare 
Is  wont  to  cut  off  aU  that  doubt  may  breed  ; 
Thought  best  away  me  to  remove  somewhere 
Into  some  forrein  land,  whereas  no  need 

Of  dreaded   daunger  might  his  doubtfull  humor 
feed. 


"  So,  taking  counsell  of  a  wise  man  red. 
She  was  by  him  adviz'd  to  send  me  quight 
Out  of  the  countrie  wherein  I  was  bred, 
The  which  the  fertile  Lionesse  is  hight. 
Into  the  Land  of  Faerie,  where  no  wight 
Should  weet  of  me,  nor  worke  me  any  wrong : 
Towhosewise  read  she  hearkning  sent  me  streight 
Into  this  Land,  where  I  have  wond  thus  long 

Since  I  was  ten  yeares  old,  now  grown  to  stature 
strong. 


"All  which  my  dales  I  have  not  lewdly  spent, 
Wor  spUt  the  blossome  of  my  tender  yeares 
In  ydlenesse  ;  but,  as  was  convenient. 
Have  trayned  bene  with  many  noble  feres 
In  gentle  thewes  and  such  hke  seemly  leres  : 
Mongst  which  my  most  delight  hath  alwaiesbeen 
To  hunt  the  salvage  chace,  amongst  my  peres. 
Of  all  that  raungeth  in  the  forrest  greene. 

Of  which  none  is  to  me  unknowne  that  ev'r  was 


"  Ne  is  there  hauke  which  mantleth  her  on  pearch, 
Whether  high  towring  or  accoasting  low, 
But  I  the  measure  of  her  flight  doe  search, 
And  all  her  pray  and  all  her  diet  Imow  : 
Such  be  our  ioyes  which  in  these  forrests  grow : 
Onely  the  use  of  armes,  which  most  I  ioy. 
And  fitteth  most  for  noble  Swayne  to  know, 
I  have  not  tasted  yet  ;  yet  past  a  Boy, 

And  being  now  high  time  these  strong  ioynts  to 
imploy. 

xxxm. 

"  Therefore,  good  Sir,  sith  now  occasion  fit 
Doth  fall,  whose  like  hereafter  seldome  may, 
Let  me  this  crave,  unworthy  though  of  it, 
That  ye  will  make  me  Squire  without  delay, 
That  from  henceforth  in  batteilous  an-ay 
I  may  beare  armes,  and  leame  to  use  them  right; 
The  rather,  since  that  fortune  hath  this  day 
Given  to  me  the  spoUe  of  this  dead  Knight, 

These  goodly  gilden  armes  which  I  have  won  in 
fight." 


XIX.  1.  a  wise  man  Ted,']  One  who  teas  esteemed 

wise.  Church. 
itxxi.  1. lewdly]  Foolishly.  Church. 
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All  whick  when  well  Sir  Calidore  had  heard, 
Him  much  more  now,  then  earst,  he  gan  admire 
For  the  rare  hope  which  in  his  yeares  appear'd. 
And  thus  replide  ;  "Faire  Chyld,  the  high  desire 
To  love  of  armes,  which  in  you  doth  aspire, 
I  may  not  certes  without  blame  denie  ; 
But  rather  wish  that  some  more  noble  hire 
(Though  none  more  noble  then  is  Chevalrie) 

I  had,  you  to  reward  with  greater  dignitie." 

XXXV. 

There  him  he  causd  to  kneele,  and  made  to  sweare 
Faith  to  his  Knight,  and  truth  to  Ladies  all. 
And  never  to  be  recreant  for  feaxe 
Of  pel-ill,  or  of  ought  that  might  befall : 
So  he  him  dubbed,  and  his  Squire  did  call. 
Full  glad  and  ioyous  then  young  Tristram  grew  ; 
Like  as  a  flowre,  whose  silken  leaves  small 
Long  shut  up  in  the  bud  from  heavens  vew. 

At  length  breaks  forth,  and   brode  displayes  liis 
smyling  hew. 

XXXVI. 

Thus  when  they  long  had  treated  to  and  fro. 
And  Calidore  betooke  him  to  depart, 
Chyld  Tristram  prayd  that  he  with  him  might  goe 
On  his  adventure,  vowing  not  to  start, 
But  wayt  on  him  in  every  place  and  part : 
Whereat  Sir  Cahdore  did  much  delight. 
And  greatly  ioy'd  at  his  so  noble  hart. 
In  hope  he  sure  would  prove  a  doughtie  Knight : 

Yet  for  the  time  this  answere  he  to  him  behight ; 

xxxvri. 

'  Glad  would  I  surely  be,  thou  courteous  Squire, 
To  have  thy  presence  in  my  present  quest. 
That  mote  thy  kindled  coui-age  set  on  fire. 
And  flame  forth  honour  in  thy  noble  brest : 
But  I  am  bound  by  vow,  which  I  profest 
To  my  dread  Soveraine,  when  I  it  assayd. 
That  in  atchievement  of  her  high  behest 
I  should  no  creature  ioyne  unto  rame  ayde  ; 

Forthy  I  may  not  graunt  that  ye  so  greatly  prayde. 


'  But  since  this  Ladie  is  all  desolate. 
And  needeth  safegard  now  upon  her  way. 
Ye  may  doe  well  in  this  her  needfull  state 
To  succour  her  from  daunger  of  dismay, 
Tliat  thanMuU  guerdon  may  to  you  repay.'' 
The  noble  Yrape,  of  such  new  service  fayue. 
It  gladly  did  accept,  as  he  did  say  : 
So  taking  courteous  leave  they  parted  twajTie  ; 

And  Cahdore  forth  passed  to  his  former  payne. 

XXXIX. 

But  Tristram,  then  despoyling  that  dead  Knight 
Of  all  those  goodly  implements  of  prayae. 
Long  fed  his  greedie  eyes  with  the  faire  sight 
Of  the  bright  mettall  shyning  like  sunne  rayes  ; 
Handling  and  tm-ning  them  a  thousand  wayes  : 
And,  after  having  them  upon  him  dight. 
He  tooke  that  Ladie,  and  her  up  did  rayse 
Upon  the  steed  of  her  owne  late  dead  Knight ; 

So  with  her  marched  forth,  as  she  did  him  behight. 


There  to  their  fortune  leave  we  them  awhile. 
And  turne  we  backe  to  good  Sir  Calidore  ; 


xxxviii.  9. 


-  payne.]  Labour.    Church. 


Who,  ere  he  thence  had  traveild  many  a  mile. 
Came  to  the  place  whereas  ye  heard  afore 
This  Knight,  whom  Tristram  slew,  and  wounded 
Another  Knight  in  his  despiteous  pryde  ;    [sore 
There  he  that  Knight  found  lying  on  the  flore 
With  many  wounds  full  perilous  and  wyde. 
That  all  his  garments  and  the  grasse  in  vermeill 
dyde  : 

XLT. 

And  there  beside  him  sate  upon  the  ground 
His  wofuU  Ladie,  piteously  complayning 
With  loud  laments  that  most  unluckie  stound. 
And  her  sad  selfe  with  carefull  hand  constrayning 
Towype  hiswoimds,  and  ease  their  bitter  payniug : 
Wliich  sorie  sight  when  Calidore  did  vew. 
With  heavie  eyne  from  teares  uneatli  refrayning. 
His  mightie  hart  their  mournefull  case  can  rew. 

And  for  their  better  comfort  to  them  nigher  drew. 


Then,  speaking  to  the  Ladie,  thus  he  said  ; 
"  Ye  doleful!  Dame,  let  not  yom- griefe  empeach 
To  tell  what  cruell  hand  hath  thus  arayd 
This  Knight  unarm'd  with  so  unkniglitly  breach 
Of  armes,  that,  if  I  yet  him  nigh  may  reach, 
I  may  avenge  him  of  so  foule  despiglit." 
The  Ladie,  hearing  his  so  courteous  speach, 
Gan  reare  her  eyes  as  to  the  chearefuU  light, 

And  from  her  sory  hart  few  heavie  words  forth  sigh't : 


In  which  she  shew'd,  how  that  discourteous  Knight, 
Whom  Tristram  slew,  them  in  that  shadow  found 
loying  together  in  unblam'd  dehght ; 
And  him  unarm'd,  as  now  he  lay  on  ground, 
Charg'd  with  his  speare,  and  mortally  did  wound^ 
Withouteu  cause,  but  onely  her  to  reave 
From  him,  to  whom  she  was  for  ever  bound  : 
Yet,  when  she  fled  into  that  covert  greave. 

He,  her  not  finding,  both  them  thus  nigh  dead  did 
leave. 


When  Calidore  this  ruefuU  storie  had 
Well  understood,  he  gan  of  her  demand, 
What  manner  wight  he  was,  and  how  yclad. 
Which  had  this  outrage  wrought  with  wicked 

hand. 
She  then,  hke  as  she  best  could  understand, 
Him  thus  describ'd,  to  be  of  stature  large. 
Clad  all  in  gilden  armes,  with  azure  band 
Q,uartred  athwart,  and  bearing  in  his  targe 

A  Ladie  on  rough  waves  row'd  in  a  sommer  barge. 


Then  gan  Sir  Calidore  to  gbesse  streightway. 
By  many  .signes  which  she  described  had. 
That  this  was  he  whom  Tristram  earst  did  slay. 
And  to  her  said  ;  "Dame, be  no  longer  sad  ; 
For  he,  that  hath  your  Knight  so  ill  bestad, 
Is  now  himselfe  in  much  more  wretched  phght ; 
These  eyes  him  saw  upon  the  cold  earth  sprad, 


XLU.  3. arayd]     To  array  or  aray,  is  to  order, 

apparel,  dress,  &c.  Arayd  here  means.  What  cruel  hand 
bath  put  this  unarmed  Knight  in  suck  a  condition  or 
array.     Upton. 

xi.iii.  3.    in  unblam'd  delight ,-]    In  unreproved 

pleasure.    Tonn. 

XJ.III.  e. greave,]    For  grove.    Huohes. 
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The  meede  of  his  desert  for  that  despight, 
Which  to  yourselfe  he  wi-ought  and  to  your  loved 
Knight. 

xLvr. 
"  Tlierefore,  faire  Lady,  lay  aside  this  griefe. 
Which  ye  have  gathered  to  your  gentle  hart 
For  that  displeasure  ;  and  thinke  what  reliefe 
Were  best  devise  for  this  your  Lovers  smart ; 
And  how  ye  may  him  hence,  and  to  what  part, 
Convay  to  be  recm-'d."     She  thanlit  him  deare. 
Both  for  that  newes  he  did  to  her  impart, 
And  for  the  courteous  care  which  he  did  beare 
Both  to  her  Love  and  to  herselfe  in  that  sad  di-eare. 

xLvrr. 
Yet  could  she  not  devise  by  any  wit. 

How  thence  she  might  convay  him  to  some  place  ; 

For  him  to  ti'ouble  she  it  thought  unfit. 

That  was  a  straunger  to  her  wretched  case  ; 

And  him  to  beare,  she  thought  it  tiling  too  base. 

Which  whenas  he  perceiv'd  he  thus  bespake  ; 

"  Faire  Lady,  let  it  not  you  seeme  disgrace 

To  beare  this  burthen  on  your  dainty  backe : 
Myselfe  will  beare  a  part,  coportion  of  your  packe." 

XLVIII. 

So  ofi'  he  did  his  shield,  and  downeward  layd 
Upon  the  ground,  like  to  an  hollow  beare  ; 
And  powx'ing  balme,  which  he  had  long  purvayd, 
Into  his  wounds,  him  up  thereon  did  reare. 
And  twixt  tliem  both  with  parted  paines  did  Deare, 
Twixtlifeand  death,  not  knowingwhatwasdonne: 
Thence  they  him  carried  to  a  Castle  neare, 
In  which  a  worthy  auncient  Knight  did  wonne  : 

Where  what  ensu'd  shall  in  next  Canto  be  begonne. 


CANTO  III. 

Calidore  brinss  Priscilla  home ; 

Piivsues  the  Blatant  Beast: 
Saves  S6rena,  whilest  Calepine 

By  Turpine  ia  oppreat. 

r. 

True  is,  that  whilome  that  good  Poet  sayd. 
The  gentle  miride  by  gentle  deeds  is  knowne  : 
For  a  man  by  nothing  is  so  well  bewrayd 
As  by  his  manners  ;  in  which  plaine  is  showne 
Of  what  degree  and  what  race  he  is  growne  : 
For  seldome  seene  a  trotting  stalion  get 
An  ambling  colt,  that  is  his  proper  owne : 
So  seldome  scene  that  one  in  basenesse  set 

Doth  noble  courage  shew  with  curteous  manners  met. 

TI. 

But  evermore  contrary  hath  bene  tryde. 
That  gentle  bloud  will  gentle  manners  breed ; 
As  well  may  be  in  Calidore  descryde. 
By  late  ensample  of  that  courteous  deed 
Done  to  that  wounded  Knight  in  his  great  need, 
Whom  on  his  backe  he  bore,  till  he  him  brought 
Unto  the  Castle  where  they  had  decreed : 
There  of  the  Knight,  the  which  that  Castle  ought. 

To  make  abode  that  night  he  greatly  was  besought. 

xtvji.  9. -coportion]    Equal  share.     Todd. 

xLvm.  2. IJeare  ;]    Bier.    Church. 

XLvin.e   Twixt  life  &c.]  That  is,  the  wounded  Knight  not 

ieing  sensible  of  any  thine  that  was  done  to  him.    Church. 

y  g  ought,]    Omed,  was  the  owner  of.  Chubch. 


He  was  to  weete  a  man  of  full  ripe  yeares. 
That  in  his  youth  had  beene  of  miekle  might, 
And  borne  gi-eat  sway  in  armes  amongst  his 

peares ; 
But  now  weake  age  had  dimd  his  candlelight: 
Yet  was  he  courteous  still  to  every  wight, 
And  loved  all  that  did  to  armes  incline  ; 
And  was  the  Father  of  that  wounded  Knight, 
Whom  Calidore  thus  carried  on  his  chine ; 

And  Aldus  was  his  name ;  and  his  sonnes,  Aladine. 


"Who  when  he  saw  his  sonne  so  ill  bedight 

Withbleedingwounds,broughthomeuponabeare 
By  a  faire  Lady  and  a  straunger  Knight, 
Was  inly  touclied  with  compassion  deare. 
And  deare  affection  of  so  dolefuU  dreare. 
That  he  these  words  burst  forth  ;  "  Ah  !  sory 
Is  this  the  hope  that  to  my  hoary  heare    [Boy  1 
Thou  brings  ?  aie  me  !  is  this  the  timely  icy, 

Which  I  expected  long,  now  tumd  to  sad  annoy ! 


"  Such  is  the  weakenesse  of  all  mortall  hope ; 
So  tickle  is  the  state  of  earthly  things ; 
That,  ere  they  come  unto  their  aymed  scope. 
They  fall  too  short  of  our  fraile  reckonings. 
And  bring  us  bale  and  bitter  sorrowings. 
Instead  of  comfort  which  we  should  embrace : 
This  is  the  state  of  Keasars  and  of  Kings  ! 
Let  none  therefore,  that  is  in  meaner  place. 

Too  gi'eatly  grieve  at  any  his  unlucky  case  ! " 


So  well  and  wisely  did  that  good  old  Knight 
Temper  his  griefe,  and  turned  it  to  cheare,  [night. 
To  cheare  his  guests  whom  he  had  stayd  that 
And  make  their  welcome  to  them  well  appeare : 
That  to  Sir  Calidore  was  easie  geare ; 
But  that  faire  Lady  would  be  cheard  for  nought, 
But  sigh'd  and  sorrow'd  for  her  Lover  deare. 
And  inly  did  afflict  her  pensive  thought 

With  thinking  to  what  case  her  name  should  now 
be  brought : 


For  she  was  daughter  to  a  noble  Lord 

Which  dwelt  thereby,  who  sought  her  to  affy 

To  a  great  Pere  ;  but  she  did  disaccord, 

Ne  could  her  liking  to  his  love  apply. 

But  lov'd  this  fresh  young  Knight  who  dwelt  her 

The  lusty  Aladine,  though  meaner  borne      [ny. 

And  of  lesse  livelood  and  hability. 

Yet  full  of  valour  the  which  did  adome 

His  meanesse  much,  and  make  her  th'  others  richeB 


So,  having  both  found  fit  occasion. 

They  met  together  in  that  luekelesse  glade ; 
Where  that  proud  Knight  in  his  presumption 
The  gentle  Aladine  did  earst  invade. 


rv.  5.  dreare,]     Horrour.    tlsed  for  mis/ortune, 

F.  Q.  iv.  viii.  42,  and  toT  force,  F.  Q.  v.  xii.  20.    Choiicb. 

For  sorrow,  F.  Q„  v.  x.  35,  and  for  misfortune,  F.  ft. 
vi.  ii.  46.    Todd. 

V.  2.  So  tickle]    Uncertain.    Todd. 

Tli.  6.  The  lusty  Aladine,"}  The  lovelp  or  liandtome 
Aladine.    Todd. 
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Being  unarm'd  and  set  iii  secret  shade. 
Whereof  she  now  bethuikmg,  gan  t'  advize 
How  great  a  hazai-d  she  at  eai-st  had  made 
Of  her  good  fame  ;  and  further  gan  devize 
How  she  tlie  blame  might  salve  with  coloured  dis- 
guize. 

IX. 

But  Calidore  with  all  good  courtesie 
Fain'd  her  to  frolicke,  and  to  put  away 
The  pensive  fit  of  her  melinchohe ; 
And  tliat  old  Knight  by  all  meanes  did  assay 
To  make  them  both  as  merry  as  he  may. 
So  they  the  evening  past  till  time  of  rest ; 
When  Calidore  in  seemly  good  array 
Unto  his  bowre  was  brought,  and  there  undrest 

Did  sleepe  all  night  through  weary  travell  of  his 
quest. 

X. 

But  faire  Priscilla  (so  that  Lady  hight) 

Would  to  no  bed,  nor  take  no  kindely  sleepe. 
But  by  her  woimded  Love  did  watch  all  night. 
And  all  the  night  for  bitter  anguish  weepe. 
And  with  her  teares  his  wounds  did  wash  and 
steeepe.  [him. 

So  well  she  washt  them,  and  so  well  she  waclit 
That  of  the  deadly  swound,  in  which  full  deepe 
He  drenched  was,  she  at  the  length  dispacht  him. 

And  di'ove  away  the  stound  which  mortally  attacht 
him. 

xr. 

Tlie  morrow  next,  when  day  gan  to  uplooke. 
He  also  gan  uplooke  with  drery  eye. 
Like  one  that  out  of  deadly  drearae  awooke  : 
Where  when  lie  saw  his  faire  Priscilla  by, 
He  deepely  sigh'd,  and  groaned  inwardly. 
To  thinke  of  this  ill  state  in  which  she  stood  ; 
To  which  she  for  his  sake  had  weetingly  [blood  : 
Now  brought   herselfe,  and   blam'd  her   noble 

For  first,  next  after  life,  he  tendered  her  good. 

xn. 

Which  she  perceiving  did  with  plenteous  Leares 
His  care  more  then  her  owne  compassionate, 
ForgetfuU  of  her  owne  to  minde  his  feares  : 
So  both  conspiring  gan  to  intimate 
Each  others  griefe  with  zea,le  affectionate. 
And  twixt  them  twaine  with  equall  care  to  cast 
How  to  save  whole  her  hazarded  estate  ; 
For  which  the  onely  helpe  now  left  them  last 

Seem'd  to  be  Cahdore :  all  other  helpes  were  past. 


Him  they  did  deeme,  as  sure  to  them  he  seemed, 
A  courteous  Knight  and  full  of  faithful!  trust ; 
Therefore  to  him  their  cause  they  best  esteemed 
Whole  to  commit,  and  to  his  dealing  iust. 
Earely,  so  soone  as  Titans  beames  forth  brust 
Through  the  thicke  clouds,  in  which  they  steeped 
All  night  in  darkenesse,  duld  with  yron  nist,  [lay 
Calidore  rising  up  as  fresh  as  day 

Gan  freshly  him  addresse  unto  his  former  way. 


VIII.  7. at  earet]    LatAij.    Church. 

IX.  2.   Vain'd  her  to /rolicke,']    Desired  her  to  be  cheer- 
ful.   Church. 

XI.  8.  blam'd]    Had  brought  a  reproach  upon. 

Church. 

XII,  4, ^  io  intimate]   Mutually  to  partake  of .    Lat. 

inlimas,  an    intimate    acquaintance,    or    bosom-friend. 
Church. 


But  first  him  seemed  fit  that  wounded  Knight 
To  visite,  after  tins  nights  perillous  pa«se  ; 
And  to  salute  him  if  he  were  in  plight. 
And  eke  that  Lady  his  faire  lovely  lasse. 
There  he  him  found  much  better  then  he  was  ; 
And  moved  speach  to  him  of  things  of  course. 
The  anguish  of  his  paine  to  over-passe  : 
MoDgst  which  he  namely  did  to  him  discoiirse 

Of  former  dales  mishap, his  sorrowes  wicked  sourse 


Of  which  occasion  Aldine  taking  hold 

Gan  breake  to  him  the  fortunes  of  his  love. 
And  all  his  disadventures  to  unfold  ; 
That  Calidore  it  dearly  deepe  did  move  : 
In  th'  end,  his  kyndly  com-tesie  to  prove. 
He  him  by  all  the  bands  of  love  besought. 
And  as  it  mote  a  faithfull  friend  behove. 
To  safe-conduct  his  Love,  and  not  for  ought 

To  leave,  tiU  to  her  fathers  house  he  had  her  brought. 


Sir  Calidore  his  faith  thereto  did  plight 
It  to  performe  :  so  after  little  stay. 
That  she  herselfe  had  to  the  iourney  dight. 
He  passed  forth  with  her  in  faii-e  array, 
Fearlesse  who  ought  did  thinke  or  ought  did  say, 
Sith  his  own  thought  he  knew  most  cleare  from 
So,  as  they  past  together  on  their  way,       [wite: 
He  can  devize  this  counter-cast  of  shght, 

To  give  fau'e  colom'  to  that  Ladies  cause  in  sight. 


Streight  to  the  carkasse  of  that  Knight  he  went, 
(The  cause  of  all  this  evill,  who  was  slaine 
The  day  before  by  iust  avengement 
Of  noble  Tristram,)  where  it  did  remaine  ; 
There  he  the  necke  thereof  did  cut  in  twaine, 
And  tooke  with  him  the  head,  the  signe  of  shame 
So  forth  he  passed  thorough  that  dales  paine, 
TiU  to  that  Ladies  fathers  house  he  came  ; 

Most  pensive  man,  through  feare  what  of  his  childe 
became. 


There  he  an-iving  boldly  did  present 
The  fearefull  Lady  to  her  father  deare. 
Most  perfect  pure,  and  guiltlesse  innocent 
Of  blame,  as  he  did  on  his  knighthood  sweare. 
Since  first  he  saw  her,  and  did  free  from  feai-e 
Of  a  discom-teous  Knight,  who  her  had  reft 
And  by  outragious  force  away  did  beare  : 
Witnesse  thereof  he  shew'd  his  head  there  left. 

And  wretchedlife  forlorne  for  vengement  of  his  theft 


Most  ioyfull  man  her  sire  was,  her  to  see. 

And  heare  th'  adventure  of  her  late  mischamice 

And  thousand  thankes  to  Calidore  for  fee 

Of  his  large  paines  in  her  deliveraunce 

Did  yeeld  ;  ne  lesse  the  Lady  did  advaunce. 

Thus  having  her  restored  trustily. 

As  he  had  vow'd,  some  small  continuance. 


XIV.  8. 

Church. 

XVI.  6. 


■  namely]   Particularly.    Lat.  nominatim. 


-  wite  0    Blame.    Church. 

xvni.  4. didonhisknigUhood  sii'care,']  This  is  ai 

oath  which  we  likewise  frequently  meet  with  in  romance 
as  well  as  that  of  swearing  by  the  sword.    T.  \\'artom. 
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He  there  did  make,  and  then  most  carefully 
Unto  his  fii'st  exploibe  he  did  himselfe  apply. 

So,  as  he  was  pursuing  of  his  quest, 

He  chaunst  to  come  whereas  a  icily  Knight 

In  covert  shade  himselfe  did  safely  rest. 

To  solace  with  his  Lady  in  delight : 

His  warUke  armes  he  had  from  him  undight ; 

For  that  himsJfe  he  thought  from  daunger  free. 

And  far  from  envious  eyes  that  mote  him  spight: 

And  eke  the  Lady  was  full  faire  to  see. 

And  coui'teous  withall,  becomming  her  degree. 

XXI. 

To  whom  Sir  Calidore  approaching  nye, 
Ere  they  were  well  aware  of  living  wight. 
Them  much  abasht,  but  more  himselfe  thereby. 
That  he  so  rudely  did  uppon  them  light. 
And  troubled  had  their  quiet  loves  delight : 
Yet  since  it  was  his  fortune,  not  his  fault, 
Himselfe  thereof  he  labour'd  to  acquite. 
And  pardon  crav'd  for  his  so  rash  default. 

That  he  gainst  courtesie  so  fowly  did  defaiilt. 


With  which  his  gentle  words  and  goodly  wit 

He  soone  allayd  that  Knights  concei  v'd  displeasure, 
That  he  besought  him  downe  by  him  to  sit. 
That  they  mote  treat  of  things  abrode  at  leasure. 
And  of  adventures,  which  had  in  his  measure 
Of  so  long  waies  to  him  befallen  late. 
So  downe  he  sate,  and  with  deUghtfuU  pleasure 
His  long  adventures  gan  to  him  relate. 

Which  he  endured  had  through  daungerous  debate: 


Of  which  whilest  they  discoursed  both  together. 
The  faire  Serena  (so  his  Lady  hight) 
AUur'd  with  myldnesse  of  the  gentle  wether 
And  plesaunee  of  the  place,  the  which  was  dight 
With  divers  flowres  distinct  with  rare  delight, 
Wandred  about  the  fields,  as  liking  led 
Her  wavering  lust  after  her  wandring  sight, 
To  make  a  garland  to  adorne  her  hed. 

Without  suspect  of  ill  or  daungers  hidden  dred. 


All  sodainely  out  of  the  forrest  nere 

The  Blatant  Beast  forth  rushing  unaware 
Caught  her  thus  loosely  wandring  here  and  there. 
And  in  his  wide  great  mouth  away  her  bare 
Crying  aloud  to  shew  her  sad  misfare 
Unto  the  Knights,  and  calUng  oft  for  ayde  ; 
Who  with  the  horrour  of  her  haplesse  care 
Hastily  starting  up,  like  men  dismayde. 

Ran  after  fast  to  i-eskue  the  distressed  Mayde. 


Che  Beast,  with  their  pursuit  incited  more. 
Into  the  wood  was  bearing  her  apace 
For  to  have  spoyled  her  ;  when  Calidore, 
Who  was  more  light  of  foote  and  swift  in  chace. 
Him  overtooke  in  middest  of  his  race  ; 


ix.  2. ioUy]  Handsome.    Todd. 

XXI.  9,  default]    Offmd.    Church. 

xxn.   9.   through  davngerous  debate:']   That  is, 

rith  much  danger  .ind  uneasineKs.    Church. 
am.  7 Inst]  WIH-    Chubch. 


And,  fiercely  charging  him  with  all  his  imght, 
Forst  to  forgoe  his  pray  there  in  the  place, 
And  to  betake  himselfe  to  fear^full  flight ; 
For  he  durst  not  abide  with  CaUdore  to  fight 


Who  nathKlesse,  when  he  the  Lady  saw 
There  left  on  ground,  though  in  fuU  evill  plight^ 
Yet  knowing  that  lier  Knight  now  neare  did  di'aw, 
Staide  not  to  succour  her  in  that  affright. 
But  foUow'd  fast  the  Monster  in  his  flight: 
Through  woods  and  hils  he  foUow'd  him  so  fast. 
That  he  nould  let  him  breath  nor  gather  spright, 
But  forst  him  gape  and  gaspe,  with  dread  aghast, 

As  if  his  lungs  and  lites  were  nigh  asunder  brast. 

XXTII. 

And  now  by  this  Sir  Calepine,  so  hight. 
Came  to  the  place  where  he  his  Lady  found 
In  dolorous  dismay  and  deadly  plight, 
All  in  gore  blond  there  tumbled  on  the  ground. 
Having  both  sides  through  grypt  with  griesly 

wound: 
His  weapons  soone  from  him  he  threw  away. 
And  stouping  downe  to  her  in  drery  swound 
Uprear'd  her  from  the  ground  whereon  she  lay. 

And  in  his  tender  armes  her  forced  up  to  stay, 

xxvirr. 

So  well  he  did  his  busie  paines  apply. 

That  the  faint  spright  he  did  revoke  againe 
To  her  fraile  mansion  of  mortality  : 
Then  up  he  tooke  her  twixt  his  armes  twaine, 
And  setting  on  his  steede  her  did  sustaine 
With  carefull  hands,  soft  footing  her  beside  ; 
Till  to  some  place  of  rest  they  mote  attaine. 
Where  she  in  safe  assuraunee  mote  abide. 

Till  she  recured  were  of  tliose  her  woundcs  wide. 


Now  whenas  Phoebus  with  his  fiery  waine 
Unto  his  inne  began  to  draw  apace  ; 
Tho,  wexing  weary  of  that  toylesome  paine. 
In  travelling  on  foote  so  long  a  space. 
Not  wont  on  foote  with  heavy  armes  to  trace ; 
Downe  in  a  dale  forby  a  rivers  syde 
He  chaunst  to  spie  a  faire  and  stately  place. 
To  which  he  meant  his  weary  steps  to  guyde, 

In  hope  there  for  his  Love  some  succour  to  provyde. 

XXX. 

But,  comming  to  the  rivers  side,  he  found, 
That  hardly  passable  on  foote  it  was  ; 
Therefore  there  still  he  stood  as  in  a  stound, 
Ne  wist  which  wayhe  through  the  foord  mote  pas: 
Thus  whileet  he  was  in  this  disb'essed  case. 
Devising  what  to  doe,  he  nigh  espyde 
An  armed  Knight  approaching  to  the  place 
With  a  faire  Lady  lincked  by  his  syde. 

The  which  themselves  prepard  thorough  the  foord 
to  ride. 

XXXI. 

Whom  Calepine  saluting,  as  became, 
Besought  of  courtesie,  in  that  his  neede. 
For  safe  conducting  of  his  sickely  Dame 


XXIX.  2.  his  inne]  Mr.  'VVarton  has  remarked,  that 

inne  for  habitation,  seat,  or  recess,iB  much  used  by  Spenser ; 
and  that,  in  the  poet's  age,  this  word  liad  not  acquired  tJie 
vulgar  idea  which  it  beaxs  in  modern  language.    Tt  ud. 
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Through  that  same  perillous  foord  with  better 
To  take  him  up  behinde  upon  his  steed :  [heede. 
To  whom  that  other  did  this  ta,unt  rcturne  ; 
"Perdy,  thou  peasant  Knight  mightst  rightly 
Me  then  to  be  full  base  and  evill  borne,  freed 
If  I  wovdd  beaj-e  behinde  a  bm'den  of  buch  scorne. 


"  But,  as  thou  hast  thy  steed  forlome  with  shame. 
So  fare  on  foote  till  thou  anotlier  gayne. 
And  let  thy  Lady  likewise  doe  the  same. 
Or  beare  her  on  thy  backe  ivith  pleasing  payne. 
And  prove  thy  manhood  on  the  billowes  vayne." 
With  which  rude  speachhisLadymuch  displeased 
Did  him  reprove,  yet  could  him  not  restrayne. 
And  would  on  her  owne  palfrey  him  have  eased 

For  pitty  of  his  Dame  whom  she  saw  so  diseased. 


Sir  Calepiue  her  thanckt  ;  yet,  inly  wroth 
Against  her  Knight,  her  gentlenesse  refused. 
And  carelesly  into  the  river  go'th. 
As  in  despight  to  be  so  fowle  abused 
Of  a  rude  Churle,  whom  often  he  accused 
Of  fowle  discourtesie,  unfit  for  Knight  ; 
And,  strongly  wading  through  the  waves  unused. 
With  speare  in  th'  one  hand  stayd  himselfe  upright. 

With  th'  other  staide  his  Lady  up  with  steddy  might. 


And  all  the  while  that  same  discourteous  Knight 
Stood  on  the  further  bancke  beholding  him  ; 
At  whose  calamity,  for  more  despight. 
He  laught,  and  mockt  to  see  him  like  to  swim. 
But  whenas  Calepine  came  to  the  brim. 
And  saw  his  cari'ia,ge  past  that  perill  well, 
Lookingatthatsame  Carle  with  count'nance  grim, 
His  heart  with  vengeaurice  inwardly  did  swell. 

And  forth  at  last  did  breake  in  speaches  sharpe  and 
fell: 


"  Unknightly  Knight,  the  blemish  of  that  name. 
And  blot  of  all  that  armes  uppon  them  take. 
Which  is  the  badge  of  honour  and  of  fame, 
Loe  !  I  defie  thee  ;  and  here  challenge  make. 
That  thou  for  ever  doe  those  armes  forsake. 
And  be  for  ever  held  a  recreant  Knight, 
Unlesse  thou  dare,  for  thy  deare  Ladies  sake 
And  for  thine  owne  defence,  on  foote  alight 

To  iustifie  thy  fault  gainst  me  in  equaU  fight." 


XXXVI. 

The  Dastard,  that  did  heare  himselfe  defyde, 
Seem'd  not  to  weigh  his  threatfuU  words  at  all. 
But  laught  them  out,  as  if  his  greater  pryde 
Did  scorne  the  challenge  of  so  base  a  thrall  ; 
Or  had  no  courage,  or  else  had  no  gall. 
So  much  the  more  was  Calepine  offended. 
That  him  to  no  revenge  he  forth  could  call. 
But  both  his  challenge  and  himselfe  contemned, 

Ne  cared  as  a  coward  so  to  be  condemned. 


xxxr.  7.  t^f>i^  peasant  Kmght'\  The  word  peasant 

appears  to  have  been  formerly  used  to  express  the  most 
sovereign  contempt  of  a  person.    Todd. 

xxxn.  !)■ diseased.]  Fr.  desaisht  ill  at  ease.    Todd. 

XXXVI.  2.  Seem'd  not  to  weigh  Ac.]  That  is.  thought  his 
words  were  of  no  weight,  no  consequence.  Church. 


But  he,  nought  weighing  what  he  sayd  or  did, 
Turned  his  steede  about  another  way. 
And  with  his  Lady  to  the  Castle  rid. 
Where  was  his  won  ;  ne  did  the  other  stay, 
But  after  went  directly  as  he  may. 
For  his  sicke  charge  some  harbour  there  to  seeke" 
Where  he  arriving  with  the  fall  of  day 
Drew  to  the  gate,  and  there  with  prayers  meeke 

And  myld  entreaty  lodging  did  for  her  beseeke. 

XXXVUI. 

But  the  rude  Porter  that  no  manners  had 
Did  shut  the  gate  against  him  in  his  face. 
And  entraunce  boldly  unto  him  forbad  : 
Nath'lesse  the  Knight,  now  in  so  needy  case, 
Gan  him  entreat  even  with  submission  base. 
And  humbly  praid  to  let  them  in  that  night : 
Who  to  him  aimswer'd,  that  there  was  no  place 
Of  lodging  fit  for  any  errant  Knight, 

Unlesse  that  with  his  Lord  he  formerly  did  fight. 


"  Full  loth  am  I,"  quoth  he, "  as  now  at  earst 
When  day  is  spent,  and  rest  us  needeth  most, 
And  that  tliis  Lady,  both  whose  sides  are  pearst 
With  wounds,  is  ready  to  forgo  the  ghost ; 
Ne  would  I  gladly  combate  with  mine  host. 
That  should  to  me  such  curtesie  afford, 
Unlesse  that  I  were  thereunto  enforst : 
But  yet  aread  to  me,  how  hight  thy  Lord, 

That  doth  thus  strongly  ward  the  Castle  of  the 
Ford." 

XL. 

"  His  name,"  quoth  he,  "  if  that  thou  list  to  learne, 
Is  hight  Sir  Tui-pine,  one  of  mickle  might 
And  manhood  rare,  but  terrible  and  steame 
In  all  assaies  to  every  Errant  Knight, 
Becauseof  one  that  wrought  him  fowle  despight." 
"  111  seemes,"  sayd  he,  *'  if  he  so  valiaunt  be. 
That  he  should  be  so  sterne  to  stranger  mght : 
For  seldome  yet  did  Hvmg  creature  see 

That  ciu-tesie  and  manhood  ever  disagree. 


"  But  go  thy  waies  to  him,  and  fro  me  say 
That  here  is  at  his  gate  an  Errant  Knight, 
That house-rome craves  ;  yetwouldbeloth  t' assay 
The  proofe  of  batteU  now  in  doubtfull  night. 
Or  curtesie  with  rudenesse  to  requite  : 
Yetjif  heneedeswill  fight,  crave  leave  till  morue, 
And  tell  withall  the  lamentable  plight 
In  which  this  Lady  languisheth  forlome, 

That  pitty  craves,  as  he  of  woman  was  yborne." 


The  Groome  went  streightway  in,  and  to  his  Lord 
Declar'd  the  message  which    that   Knight  did 
Who,  sitting  with  his  Lady  then  at  bord,  [move; 
Not  onely  did  not  his  demaund  approve. 
But  both  himselfe  revil'd  and  eke  his  Love  ; 
Albe  his  Lady,  that  Blandina  hight. 
Him  of  ungentle  usage  did  reprove. 


xxxvn.  1.  But  he}  The  Knight.    Church. 

Ihid.  hesai/d  &c.]  Calepine  mii  Sic.  Chubch. 

xxxviu.  9. formerly]  Firsto/all.  Church. 

xxjcix.  1. as  now  at  earst 

When  day  is  spent,}  That  is,   as  day  is  Just 
now  spent,    CHUi^rfi. 
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And  earnestly  entreated  that  they  might 
Finde  favour  to  be  lodged  there  for  that  same  night. 


Yet  would  he  not  perswaded  he  for  ought, 
Ne  from  his  currish  will  awhit  reclame. 
Which   answer  when    the    Groome   i-eturning 
To  Calepine,  his  heart  did  inly  flame      [brought 
"With  wrathfull  fury  for  so  foule  a  shame. 
That  he  could  not  thereof  avenged  bee  : 
But  most  for  pitty  of  his  dearest  Dame, 
Whom  now  in  deadly  daunger  he  did  see  ; 

Yet  had  no  meanes  to  comfort,  nor  procure  her 
glee. 

XLIV. 

But  all  in  vaine  ;  for  why  t  no  remedy 
He  saw  the  present  mischiefe  to  redresse, 
But  th'  utmost  end  perforce  for  to  aby, 
Which  that  nights  fortune  would  forhimaddresse. 
So  downe  he  tooke  his  Lady  in  distresse. 
And  layd  her  underneath  a  bush  to  sleepe, 
Cover'd  with  cold,  and  wrapt  in  wretchednesse ; 
Whiles  he  himselfe  all  nightdid  nought  butweepe, 

And  wary  watch  about  her  for  her  safegard  keepe. 


The  morrow  next,  so  soone  as  ioyous  day 
Did  shew  itselfe  in  sunny  beames  bedight, 
Serena  full  of  dolorous  dismay, 
Twixt  darkenesse  dread  and  hope  of  living  light, 
Uprear'd  her  head  to  see  that  chearefuU  sight. 
Then  Calepine,  however  inly  wroth. 
And  greedy  to  avenge  that  vile  despight. 
Yet  for  the  feeble  Ladies  sake,  full  loth 

To  make  there  longer  stay,  forth  on  his  ioumey 
go'th. 

XLVT. 

He  go'th  on  foote  all  armed  by  her  side, 
Upstaying  still  herselfe  uppon  her  steede. 
Being  unliable  else  alone  to  ride  ;  [bleede  : 

So  sore  her    sides,  so   much   her   wounds  did 
Till  that  at  length,  in  his  extreamest  neede. 
He  chaunst  far  off  an  armed  Knight  to  spy 
Pursuing  him  apace  with  greedy  speede  ; 
Whom  well  he  wist  to  be  some  enemy, 

That  meant  to  make  advantage  of  his  misery. 


Wherefore  he  stayd,  till  that  he  nearer  drew. 
To  weet  what  issue  would  thereof  betyde  : 
Tho,  whenas  he  approched  nigh  in  vew, 
By  certaine  signes  he  plainly  him  deseryde 
To  be  the  man  that  with  such  seornfull  pryde 
Had  him  abusde  and  shamed  yesterday  ; 
Therefore,  misdoubting  least  he  should  misguyde 
His  former  malice  to  some  new  assay. 

He  cast  to  keepe  himselfe  so  safely  as  he  may. 


By  this  the  other  came  in  place  Ukewise, 

And  couching  close  his  speare  and  all  his  powre, 
As  bent  to  some  malicious  enterprise. 
He  bad  him  stand  t'  abide  the  bitter  stoure 
Of  his  sore  vengeaunce,  or  to  make  avom-e 


XLvni.  2. and  aU  Ms  powre,'}  Perhaps,  "  with  all 

his  powre,"  i.  e.  with  all  his  slrength.    Church. 

xLviu.  5. make  avoure]  To  malie  avowry,  is  a  law 

texm;  to  make  an  acknowledgment,  vindication,  or  cim- 
fession,  of  his  wrongful.proceedings.  Fi-.  avouer,  to  confess 
cr  acknowledge  one's  self  in  the  wrong.  Un-oK. 


Of  the  lewd  words  and  deedes  which  he  had  done : 
With  that  ran  at  him,  as  he  would  devoure 
His  life  attonce  ;   who  nought  could  do  but  shun 
The  periU  of  his  pride,  or  else  be  over-run. 


Yet  he  him  still  pursew'd  from  place  to  place. 
With  full  intent  him  cruelly  to  kill. 
And  hke  a  wilde  goate  round  about  did  chaco 
Flying  the  fury  of  his  bloudy  will : 
But  his  best  succour  and  refuge  was  still 
Behind  his  Ladies  back ;  who  to  him  cryde. 
And  called  oft  with  prayers  loud  and  shrill. 
As  ever  he  to  Lady  was  affyde, 

To  spare  her  Knight,  and  rest  with  reason  pacify de: 


But  he  the  more  thereby  enraged  was, 

And  with  more  eager  felnesse  him  pursew'd ; 
So  that  at  length,  after  long  weary  chace. 
Having  by  chaunce  a  close  advantage  vew'd, 
He  over-raught  him,  having  long  eschew'd 
His  violence  in  vaine  ;  and  with  his  spere 
Strooke  through  his  shoulder,  that  the  blood  en- 
In  great  aboundance,  as  a  well  it  were,     [sew'd 

That  forth  out  of  an  hill  fresh  gushing  did  appere. 


Yet  ceast  he  not  for  all  that  cruell  wound. 
But  chaste  him  still  for  all  his  Ladies  cry  ; 
Not  satisfyde  till  on  the  fatal!  ground 
He  saw  his  life  po^vrd  forth  dispiteously ; 
The  which  was  certes  in  great  ieopardy. 
Had  not  a  wondrous  chaunce  his  reskue  wrought, 
And  saved  from  his  cruell  villany  : 
Such  chaunces  oft  exceed  all  humaine  thought  1 

That  in  another  Canto  shall  to  end  be  brought. 


CANTO   IT. 


Calepine  by  a  Salvage  Man 
From  Tiirpine  reskewed  is; 

And,  wliylest  an  Infant  from  a  bcare 
He  saves,  his  Love  dutli  misse. 


Like  as  a  ship  with  dreadful!  storme  long  tost, 
Having  spent  all  her  mastes  and  her  groundliold, 
Now  farre  from  liarbour  likely  to  be  lost, 
At  last  some  fislier-barke  doth  neare  behold. 
That  givetli  comfort  to  her  courage  cold  ; 
Such  was  the  state  of  this  most  com'teous  Knight 
Being  oppressed  by  tliat  Faytour  bold. 
That  he  remayned  in  most  perilous  plight. 

And  liis  sad  Ladie  left  in  pitiful!  affright : 


Till  that,  by  fortune  passing  all  foresight, 

A  Salvage  Man,  which  in  those  woods  did  wonne, 
Drawne  with  tliat  Ladies  loud  and  piteous  shright, 
Toward  the  same  incessantly  did  ronne 
To  understand  what  there  was  to  be  donne  : 
There  he  this  most  discourteous  Craven  found 
As  fiercely  yet,  as  when  he  first  begonne, 


r.  9.  Arid  his  sad  Ladie  left  &c.]  That  is,  his  sad  Lady 
was  left  iiC.    Church. 

n.  3 ehright,]  Shriek.  From  tliepavticipleJlriiJftfc 

which  comeo  from  shrich.  Sax.  to  shriek.    Tonn. 
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Chasing  the  gentle  Calepme  around, 
Ne  sparing  him  the  more  for  all  his  grievous  wound. 

III. 

The  Salvage  Man,  that  never  till  this  houre 
Did  taste  of  pittie,  neither  gentlesse  Imew, 
Seeing  his  sharpe  assault  and  cruell  stoure 
Was  much  emmoved  at  his  perils  vew. 
That  even  his  ruder  hart  began  to  rew, 
And  feele  compassion  of  his  evill  plight. 
Against  his  foe  that  did  him  so  pursew  ; 
From  whom  he  meant  to  free  him,  if  he  might. 

And  liim  avenge  of  that  so  villenous  despight. 


Yet  armes  or  weapon  had  he  none  to  fight, 
Ne  knew  the  use  of  wai'lil;e  instruments. 
Save  such  as  sudden  rage  him  lent  to  smite  ; 
But  naked,  without  needfuU  vestiments 
To  clad  his  corpse  with  meete  habiliments. 
He  cared  not  for  dint  of  sword  nor  speere. 
No  more  then  for  the  stroke  of  strawes  or  bents: 
For  from  his  mothers  wombe,  which  him  did  beare. 

He  was  invulnerable  made  hy  magicke  leare. 


He  stayed  not  t'  advize  which  way  were  best 
His  foe  t'  assayle,  or  how  hiraselfe  to  gard. 
But  with  fierce  fury  and  with  force  infest 
Upon  him  ran  ;  who  being  well  prepard 
His  first  assault  full  v/arily  did  ward. 
And  Avith  the  push  of  his  sharp-pointed  speare 
Full  on  the  breast  him  strooke,  so  strong  and  hard 
That  forst  him  backe  recoyle  and  reele  areare  ; 

Yet  in  his  bodie  made  no  wotmd  nor  bloud  appeare. 


With  that  the  Wyld  Man  more  enraged  grew, 
Lilie  to  a  tygi-e  that  hath  mist  his  pray. 
And  with  mad  moode  againe  upon  him  flew. 
Regarding  neither  speare  that  mote  him  slay, 
Nor  his  fierce  steed  that  mote  him  much  dismay  : 
The  salvage  nation  doth  all  dread  despize  : 
Tho  on  his  shield  he  griple  hold  did  lay, 
And  held  the  same  so  hard,  that  by  no  wize 

He  could  him  force  to  loose,  or  leave  his  enterprizs. 


Long  did  he  wrest  and  wring  it  to  and  fro. 
And  every  way  did  try,  but  all  in  vaine  ; 
For  he  would  not  his  greedie  gi'.iT®  forgot. 
But  hayld  and  puld  witli  all  his  mi  ght  and  maine. 
That  from  his  steed  him  nigh  he  drew  againe  : 
Who  having  now  no  use  of  his  long  speare 
So  nigh  at  hand,  nor  force  his  shield  to  straine. 
Both  speare  and  shield,  as  things  that  needlesse 
were. 

He  quite  forsooke,  and  fled  himselfe  away  for  feare. 

Tin. 
But  after  him  the  Wyld  Man  ran  apace, 
And  him  pursewed  with  impdrtune  speed. 
For  he  was  swift  as  any  bucke  in  chace  ; 
And,  had  he  not  in  his  extreamest  need 
Bene  helped  through  the  swiftnesse  of  his  steed. 
He  had  him  overtaken  in  his  flight. 
Who,  ever  as  he  saw  him  nigh  succeed, 

IV.  7. bents :]    Rushes,  bent-grass.    Upton. 

vj.  7. . griple]    Tenacious.    Upton. 

vm.  7. succeed,]  Approach.  Lat.  succedo.  Church. 


Gan  cry  aloud  with  hon-ible  affright. 
And  shrieked  out ;  a  thing  uncomely  for  a  Knight. 


But,  when  tlie  Salvage  saw  his  labour  vaine 
In  following  of  him  that  fled  so  fast. 
He  wearie  woxe,  and  baclte  return'd  againe 
With  speede  unto  the  place,  whereas  he  last 
Had  left  that  couple  nere  their  utmost  cast : 
There  he  tliat  Knight  full  sorely  bleeding  foimd. 
And  eke  the  Ladie  fearefully  aghast, 
Both  for  the  perill  of  the  present  stound. 

And  also  for  the  sharpuesse  of  her  rankling  wound : 

X. 

For  though  she  were  right  glad  so  rid  to  bee 
From  that  vile  Lozell  which  her  late  offended  ; 
Yet  now  no  lesse  encombrance  she  did  see 
And  perill,  by  this  Salvage  Man  pretended  ; 
Gainst  whom  she  saw  no  meanes  to  be  defended 
By  reason  that  her  Knight  was  wounded  sore  : 
Therefore  herselfe  she  wholy  recommended 
To  Gods  sole  grace,  whom  she  did  oft  implore 

To  send  her  succour,  being  of  all  hope  forlore. 

xj. 

But  the  Wyld  Man,  contr&ie  to  her  feare. 
Came  to  her  creeping  hke  a  fawning  hound. 
And  by  rude  tokens  made  to  her  appeare 
His  deepe  compassion  of  her  dolefull  stound. 
Kissing  his  hands,  and  crouching  to  the  ground  ; 
For  otlier  language  had  he  none  nor  speach. 
But  a  soft  murmure  and  confused  sound 
Of  senselesse  words  (which  Nature  did  him  teach 

T'  expresse  his  passions)  which  his  reason  did  em- 
peaoh  : 

xir. 

And  comming  likewise  to  the  wounded  Knight, 
When  he  beheld  the  streames  of  purple  blood 
Yet  flowing  fresh,  as  moved  with  the  sight. 
He  made  great  mone  after  his  salvage  mood  ; 
And,  running  streight  into  the  thickest  wood, 
A  certaine  herbe  from  thence  unto  him  brought. 
Whose  vertue  he  by  use  well  understood  ; 
The  iuyce  whereof  into  his  woimd  he  wrought. 

And  stopt  the  bleeding  straight,  ere  he  it  staunched 
thought. 

xrrr. 

Then  taking  up  that  recreants  shield  and  speare, 
Which  earst  he  left,  he  signes  unto  them  made 
With  him  to  wend  unto  his  wonning  neare  ; 
To  which  he  easily  did  them  perswade. 
Fai-re  in  the  forrest,  by  a  hollow  glade      [brode 
Covered  with  mossie  shrubs,  which  spredding 
Did  underneath  them  make  a  gloomy  shade. 
Where  foot  of  living  creature  never  trode, 

Ne  scarse  wyld  beasts  dm'St  come,  there  was  this 
wights  abode. 


IX.  5. nere  their  utmost  cast:~\     That  is,  ahtiost 

dead.    Chukch. 

X.  4 pretended  ;]    Held  forth  to  her  view.    Lat. 

prcetendo.    Church. 

XI.  8. {which  Nature  did  him  tench 

T'  expresse  his  passions)'}  Tlie  sense  is,  He  bad  no 
language,  only  some  inarticulate  sounds  (which  sounds 
Nature  taught  him  whereby  to  express  his  pasbions)  whicn 
did  empeach  Jtis  reason,  that  is,  did  hinder  his  reason 
from  being  discovered.  Empeach,  hinder.  Fr.  empecher. 
Church. 
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Thither  he  brought  these  unacquainted  guests  ; 
To  whom  faire  semblance,  as  he  could,  he  shewed 
By  signes,  by  lookes,  and  all  his  other  gests  : 
But  the  bare  ground  with  hoarie  mosse  bestrewed 
Must  be  their  bed  ;  their  pillow  was  unsowed  ; 
And  the  fnites  of  the  forrest  was  their  feast : 
For  their  bad  Stuard  neither  ploiigh'd  nor  sowed, 
Ne  fed  on  flesh,  ne  ever  of  wyld  beast 

Did  taste  the  bloud,  obaying  Natures  first  beheast. 


Yet,  howsoever  base  and  meane  it  were; 
They  tooke  it  well,  and  thanked  God  for  all, 
Which  had  them  freed  from  that  deadly  feare. 
And  sav'd  from  being  to  that  Caytive  thrall. 
Here  they  of  force  (as  fortune  now  did  fall) 
Compelled  were  themselves  awhile  to  rest, 
Glad  of  that  easement,  though  it  were  but  small ; 
That,  having  there  their  wounds  awhile  redrest. 

They  mote  the  abler  be  to  passe  unto  the  rest. 


During  which  time  that  Wyld  Man  did  apply 
His  best  endevour  and  his  daily  paine 
In  seeking  all  the  woods  both  farre  and  nye 
For  herbes  to  dresse  their  wounds  ;  still  seemiog 

faine 
When  ought  he  did,  that  did  their  lyking  gains. 
So  as  ere  long  he  had  that  Knightes  wound 
Recured  well,  and  made  him  whole  againe  : 
But  that  same  Ladies  hurts  no  herbe  he  found 

Which  could  redresse,  for  it  was  inwardly  unsound. 


Now  whenas  Calepine  was  woxen  strong. 
Upon  a  day  he  cast  abrode  to  wend. 
To  take  the  ayre  and  heare  the  thrushes  song, 
Unarm'd,  as  fearing  neither  foe  nor  frend. 
And  without  sword  his  person  to  defend  j 
There  him  befell,  unlooked  for  before. 
An  hard  adventure  with  unhappie  end, 
A  cruell  beare,  the  which  an  Infant  bore. 

Betwixt  his  Hoodie  iawes,  besprinckled  all  with 
gore. 


Thelitle  Babe  did  loudly  scrike  and  squall. 
And  all  the  woods  with  piteous  plaints  did  fill. 
As  if  his  cry  did  meane  for  helpe  to  call 
To  Calepine,  whose  eares  tliose  shrieches  shrill, 
Peroing  his  hart,  with  pities  pomt  did  thrill ; 
That  after  him  he  ran  with  zealous  haste 
To  rescue  th'  Infant,  ere  he  did  him  kill : 
Whom  though  he  saw  now  somewhat  overpast. 

Yet  by  the  cry  he  foUow'd,  and  pursewed  fast. 


Well  then  him  chaunst  hie  heavy  armes  to  want. 
Whose  burden  mote  empeach  his  needfuU  speed. 
And  hinder  him  from  libertie  to  pant : 
For  having  long  time,  as  his  daily  weed. 
Them  wont  to  weare,  and  wend  on  foot  for  need. 
Now  wanting  them  he  felt  himselfe  so  light, 
That  like  an  hauke,  which  feeling  herseU'e  freed 


jr7i-4.  - 


faine]    Pleased.    Church. 
scl'itce]      Shriek.     An  apparent  con-up- 


xvrii.  1.  ■ 
iuii  oi  the  Paxon  verb  shrcch.   Todd, 


From  bels  and  iesses  which  did  let  her  flight, 
Huu  seem'd  his  feet  did  fly  and  in  their  speed 
delight. 

So  well  he  sped  him,  that  the  wearie  beare 
Ere  long  he  overtooke  and  forst  to  stay  ; 
And,  without  weapon  him  assayhng  ueare, 
Compeld  him  soone  the  spoyle  adowne  to  lay. 
Wherewith  the  beast  enrag'd  to  loose  his  pray 
Upon  him  turned,  and,  with  greedie  force 
And  furie,  to  be  crossed  in  his  way, 
■Gaping  full  wyde,  did  thinke  without  remorse 

To  be  aveng'd  on  him  and  to  devoure  his  corse. 


But  the  bold  Knight  no  whit  thereat  dismayd. 
But  catching  up  in  hand  a  ragged  stone 
Which  lay  thereby  (so  fortune  him  did  ayde) 
Upon  him  ran,  and  thrust  it  all  attone 
Into  his  gaping  throte,  that  made  him  grone 
And  gaspe  for  breath,  that  he  nigh  choked  was, 
Being  unable  to  digest  that  bone  ; 
Ne  could  it  upward  come,  nor  downward  passe, 

Ne  could  he  brooke  the  coldnesse  of  the  stony  masse. 


Whom  whenas  he  thus  combred  did  behold, 
Stryving  in  vaine  that  nigh  his  bowels  brast, 
He  with  him  elosd,  and,  laying  mightie  hold 
Upon  his  throte,  did  gripe  his  gorge  so  fast. 
That  wanting  breath  him  dowue  to  ground  he  cast ; 
And,  then  oppressing  him  with  urgent  pame, 
Ere  long  enforst  to  breath  his  utmost  blast. 
Gnashing  his  cruell  teeth  at  him  in  vaine. 

And  threatning  his  sharpe  clawes,  now  wanting 
powre  to  straine. 


Then  tooke  he  up  betwixt  his  arraes  twaine 
The  litle  Babe,  sweet  relickes  of  his  pray  ; 
Whom  pitying  to  heare  so  sore  complaine. 
From  his  soft  eyes  the  teares  he  wypt  away. 
And  from  his  face  the  filth  that  did  it  ray  ; 
And  every  litle  limbe  he  searcht  aromid. 
And  every  part  that  under  sweath-bands  lay. 
Least  that  the  beasts  sharpe  teeth  had  any  wound 

Made  in  his  tender  flesh  ;  but  whole ,  them  all  he 
found. 

XXTV. 

So,  having  all  his  bands  againe  uptyde. 

He  with  him  thought  backe  to  returne  againe  ; 
But  when  he  lookt  about  on  every  syde. 
To  weet  which  way  were  best  to  entertaine 
To  bring  him  to  the  place  where  he  would  faine, 
He  could  no  path  nor  tract  of  foot  descry, 
Ne  by  inquirie  learne,  nor  ghesse  by  ayme  ; 
For  nought  but  woods  and  forrests  farre  and  nye, 

That  all  about  did  close  the  compasse  of  his  eye. 


Much  was  he  then  encombred,  ne  could  tell 
Which  way  to  take  :  now  west  he  went  awhile, 
Then  north,  then  neither,  but  as  fortune  fell : 
So  up  and  downe  he  wandred  many  a  mile 


xtx.  8.  

hawk's  bells. 

xxr.  9.  

xxiir.  5.  — 
XXIV.  4.  - 


—  tosses,']    The  leathers  that  fasten  on  the 
Church. 

—  brooke]     Digest.    Church. 
ray  ;]    Defile,  or  soil.    Todd. 

—  entertaine]  Take.  Lat.  excipere.  Church. 


CANTO    IV.] 

With  wearie  traveU  and  uncertaine  toile, 
ret  nought  the  nearer  to  his  iourneys  end ; 
And  evermore  his  lovely  litle  Spoile 
Crymg  for  food  did  greatly  him  offend  : 
So  all  tliat  day,  in  wandring,  vainely  he  did  spend. 

xxvr. 

At  last,  about  the  setting  of  the  snnne, 
Himselfe  out  of  the  forest  he  did  wynd, 
And  by  good  fortune  the  plaine  champion  wonne : 
Where,  looking  all  about  where  he  mote  fynd 
Some  place  of  succour  to  content  his  mynd. 
At  length  he  heard  under  the  forrests  syde 
A  voyce,  that  seemed  of  some  womankynd. 
Which  to  herselfe  lamenting  loudly  cryde. 

And  oft  complayn'd  of  fate,  and  fortune  oft  defyde. 

sxvrr. 

To  whom  approaching,  whenas  she  perceived 
A  stranger  wight  in  place,  her  plaint  she  stayd. 
As  if  she  doubted  to  have  bene  deceived. 
Or  loth  to  let  her  sorrowes  be  bewraj'd  : 
Whom  whenas  Calepine  saw  so  dismayd. 
He  to  her  drew,  and,  with  faire  blandishment 
Her  chearing  up,  thus  gently  to  her  sayd  ; 
"  What  be  you,  wofull  Dame,  which  thus  lament. 

And  for  what  cause,  declare ;  so  mote  ye  not  repent." 

xxvnr. 

To  whom  she  thus  ;  "  What  need  me.  Sir,  to  tell 
That  which  yourself  have  earst  ared  so  right  ? 
A  wofull  Dame  ye  have  me  termed  well  ; 
So  much  more  wofull,  as  my  wofull  plight 
Cannot  redressed  be  by  living  wight  1"      [bynd, 
"  Nathlesse,"  quoth  he,  "  if  need  doe  not  you 
Doe  it  disclose,  to  ease  your  grieved  spright : 
Oftimes  it  haps  that  sorrowes  of  the  mynd 

Findremedie unsought, which  seeking  cannot  fynd." 

xxrx. 

Then  thus  began  the  lamentable  Dame  ; 
"  Sith  then  ye  needs  will  know  the  griefe  I  hoord, 
I  am  th'  unfortunate  Matilde  by  name. 
The  wife  of  bold  Sir  Bruin,  whb  is  Lord 
Of  all  this  land,  late  conquer'd  by  his  sword 
From  a  great  Gyant,  called  Coruioraunt, 
Whom  he  did  overthrow  by  yonder  foord  ; 
And  in  tliree  battailes  did  so  deadly  daunt. 

That  he  dare  not  retm'ne  for  all  his  daily  vaunt. 

XXX. 

"  So  is  my  Lord  now  seiz'd  of  all  the  land. 
As  in  his  fee,  with  peaceable  estate. 
And  quietly  doth  hold  it  in  his  hand, 
Ne  any  dares  with  him  for  it  debate  : 
But  to  these  happie  fortunes  cmell  fate 
Hath  ioyn'd  one  evill,  which  doth  overthrow 
All  these  our  ioyes,  and  all  our  blisse  abate  ; 
And  like  in  time  to  further  ill  to  grow. 

And  all  this  land  with  endlesse  losse  to  over-flow. 


"  For  th'  heavens,  envying  our  prosperitie, 
Have  not  vouchsaft  to  graunt  unto  us  twaine 
The  gladfuU  blessing  of  posteritie. 
Which  we  might  see  after  ourselves  remaine 
In  th'  heritage  of  our  nnhappie  paiae  : 
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jcxv.  fi. did  greatly  him  qffend  .•]  Gave  him  great 

uneasiness.    CHnBCH. 

XXXI.  5.  /h  th*  heritnge  of  our  unhappie  paine  ;"1  That 
is  to  inherit  our  hitherto  unsuccess/ulendeavours.  Upton. 


So  that  for  want  of  heires  it  to  defend. 
All  is  in  time  like  to  returne  againe 
To  that  foule  Feend,  who  dayly  doth  attend 
To  leape  into  the  same  after  our  hves  end. 


"  Bnt  most  my  Lord  is  grieved  herewithall. 

And  makes  exceeding  mone,  when  he  does  thinke 
That  all  this  land  unto  his  foe  shall  fall. 
For  which  he  long  in  vaine  did  sweat  and  swinke. 
That  now  the  same  he  greatly  doth  forthinke. 
Yet  was  it  sayd,  there  should  to  him  a  sonne 
Be  gotten,  not  begotten  ;  which  should  drhike 
And  dry  up  all  the  water  which  doth  ronne 

In  the  next  hrooke,  hy  whom  that  Feend  should  he 
fordonne. 

xxxin. 

"  Well  hop't  he  then,  when  this  was  propheside, 
That  from  his  sides  some  noble  chyid  should  rize, 
The  which  through  fame  shouldfarrebe  magnifide. 
And  this  proud  Gyant  should  with  brave  emprize 
Quite  overthrow,  who  now  ginnes  to  despize 
The  good  Sir  Bruin  growing  farre  in  years. 
Who  thinkes  from  me  his  sorrow  all  doth  rize. 
Lo  !  this  my  cause  of  griefe  to  you  appeares  ; 

For  which  I  thus  doe  moUme,  and  poure  forth 
ceaselesse  teares." 


Which  when  he  heard,  he  inly  touched  was 
With  tender  ruth  for  her  unworthy  griefe  ; 
And,  when  he  had  devized  of  her  case. 
He  gan  in  mind  conceive  a  fit  reliefe 
For  all  her  paine,  if  please  her  make  the  priefe : 
And,  having   cheared  her,  thus  said ;    "  Faire 
In  evils  Counsell  is  the  comfort  chiefe  ;    [Dame, 
Which  though  I  be  not  wise  enough  to  frame. 

Yet,  as  I  well  it  meane,  vouchsafe  it  without  blame. 


"  If  that  the  cause  of  this  yoiu*  languishment 
Be  lacke  of  children  to  supply  your  place, 
Lo  !  how  good  fortune  doth  to  you  present 
This  litle  Babe,  of  sweete  and  lovely  face. 
And  spotlesse  spirit  in  which  ye  may  enchace 
Whatever  formes  ye  list  thereto  apply. 
Being  now  soft  and  fit  them  to  embrace ; 
Whether  ye  list  him  traine  in  Chevalry, 

Or  noursle  up  ui  lore  of  learn'd  Philosophy. 


XXXVI. 

■  And,  certes,  it  hath  oftentimes  bene  scene. 
That  of  the  like,  whose  linage  was  unknowne. 
More  brave  and  noble  Knights  have  raysed  beene 
(As  their  victorious  deedes  have  often  showen. 
Being  with  fame  through  many  nations  blowen,) 
Then  those  which  have  bene  dandled  in  the  lap- 
Therefore  some  thought  that  those  brave  imps 
were  sowen 


XXXII.  4. 


-  did  sweat  and  swinlce,]  An  old  ex- 
pression, signifying  that  the  person  took  great  pains, 
laboured  greatly.    Todd. 

XXXII.  5.  he  greatly  doth   forthinke.]    It  should 

'be^forethinhe,  i.  e.  think  beforehand  of.     Upton. 

XXXIII.  2. his  sides]    Loins.    Church. 

XXXIV.  2. her  nnworthy  griefe  ,-]    The  uneasiness 

which  she  nn  loay  deserved,  to  sulTer.    Chi'hch, 

XXXV.  9.    Or  noursle  up]    Educate.    Todd. 
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Here  by  the  gods,  and  fed  with  heavenly  sap, 
That  made  them  grow  so  high  t'  all  honourable 
hap." 

xxxvn. 

The  Ladie,  hearkning  to  his  sensefull  speach. 
Found  nothing  that  he  said  unmeet  nor  geason. 
Having  oft  scene  it  tryde  as  he  did  teach : 
Therefore  inclyning  to  his  goodly  reason. 
Agreeing  well  both  with  the  place  and  season, 
She  gladly  did  of  that  same  Babe  accept. 
As  of  her  owne  by  liverey  and  seisin  ; 
And,  having  over  it  a  Utle  wept. 

She  bore  it  thence,  and  ever  as  her  owne  it  kept. 

xxxvm. 

Hight  glad  was  Calepine  to  be  so  rid 

Of  his  young  charge  whereof  he  skilled  nought ; 
Ne  she  lesse  glad  ;  for  she  so  wisely  did. 
And  with  her  husband  under  hand  so  wrought, 
That,  when  that  Infant  unto  him  she  brought. 
She  made  him  think  it  sm-ely  was  his  owne  ; 
And  it  in  goodly  thewes  so  well  upbrought. 
That  it  became  a  famous  Knight  well  knowne. 

And  did  right  noble  deedes ;  the  which  elswhere 
are  showne. 

xxxrx. 

But  Calepine,  now  being  left  alone 

Under  the  greenewoods  side  in  sorie  plight, 
Withouten  armes  or  steede  to  ride  upon. 
Or  house  to  hide  his  head  from  heavens  spight ; 
Albe  that  Dame,  by  all  the  meanes  she  might, 
Him  oft  desired  home  with  her  to  wend. 
And  offred  him,  his  courtesie  to  requite. 
Both  horse  and  armes  and  whatso  else  to  lend, 

Yet  he  them  all  refusd,  though  thaukt  her  as  a 
frend  ; 

XL. 

And,  for  exceeding  griefe  which  inly  grew. 
That  he  his  Love  so  lucklesse  now  had  lost. 
On  the  cold  ground  maugre  himselfe  he  threw 
For  fell  despight,  to  be  so  sorely  crost ; 
And  there  all  night  himselfe  in  anguish  tost. 
Vowing  that  never  he  in  bed  againe 
His  limbs  would  rest,  ne  lig  in  ease  embost, 
Till  that  his  Ladies  sight  he  mote  attaine. 

Or  tmderstand  that  she  in  safetie  did  remaine. 


CANTO  V. 

The  Salvage  serves  Serena  well. 
Till  she  Prince  Arthure  fyndj 

Who  her,  toeether  with  his  Squyre, 
With  th'  Hermit  leaves  behynd. 


0  WHAT  an  easie  thing  is  to  descry 
The  gentle  bloud,  however  it  be  wrapt 
In  sad  misfortunes  foule  deformity 
And  wretched  sorrowes,  which  have  often  hapt ! 


xxxvn.  2. unmeet  nor  geasonj     That  is,  either 

Improper  or  uncommon.  Geason  is  rare^  uncommon. 
Church. 

xxxvn.  7.  fty  liverey  and  seisin ;]    That  is,  by 

delivery  and  possession.    Church. 

XL.  3.  maugre]    Much  against  his  will,  TJptow. 

XL.  7. ■  ne  lig  in  ease  cmhost,]  Nor  lie  in  ease  con- 
tented or  enclosed.    Todd. 


For  howsoever  it  may  grow  mis-shapt. 
Like  this  Wyld  Man  being  undisciplynd. 
That  to  all  vertue  it  may  seeme  unapt ; 
Yet  will  it  shew  so  je  sparkes  of  gentle  mynd. 
And  at  the  last  breake  forth  in  his  owne  proper 
kynd. 

n. 

That  plainely  may  in  this  Wyld  Man  be  red. 
Who,  though  he  were  still  in  this  desert  wood, 
Mongst  salvage  beasts,  both  rudely  borne  and 

bred, 
Ne  ever  saw  faire  guize,  ne  learned  good. 
Yet  shewd  some  token  of  his  gentle  blood 
By  gentle  usage  of  that  wretched  Dame  : 
For  certes  he  was  borne  of  noble  blood. 
However  by  hard  hap  he  hether  came  ; 

As  ye  may  know,  when  time  shall  be  to  tell  the 


Who,  whenas  now  long  tinne  he  lacked  had 
The  good  Sir  Calepine,  that  farre  was  strayd, 
Did  wexe  exceeding  sorrowfull  and  sad. 
As  he  of  some  misfortune  were  afrayd  ; 
And,  leaving  there  this  Ladie  all  dismayd. 
Went  forth  streightway  into  the  forrest  wyde 
To  seeke  if  he  perchance  asleep  were  layd. 
Or  whatso  else  were  unto  him  betyde  : 

He  sought  him  farre  and  neare,  yet  him  no  where 
he  spyde. 

IV. 

Tho,  backe  returning  to  that  sorie  Dame, 
He  shewed  semblant  of  exceeding  mono 
By  speaking  signes,  as  he  them  best  could  frame. 
Now  wringing  both  his  wretched  hands  in  one, 
Now  beating  his  hard  head  upon  a  stone. 
That  ruth  it  was  to  see  him  so  lament : 
By  which  she  well  perceiving  what  was  done, 
Gan  teare  her  hayre,  and  all  her  garments  rent, 

And  beat  her  breast,  and  piteously  herselfe  tor- 
ment, 

v. 

Upon  the  ground  herselfe  she  fiercely  threw, 
Regardlesse  of  her  wounds  yet  bleeding  rife, 
That  with  their  bloud  did  all  the  flore  imbrew. 
As  if  her  breast  new  lauucht  mth  murdi-ous  knife 
Wouldstreight  dislodge  the  wretched  wearie Life; 
There  she  long  groveUng  and  deepe  groning  lay, 
As  if  her  vital!  powers  were  at  strife 
With  stronger  Death,  and  feared  their  decay : 

Such  were  this  Ladies  pangs  and  dolorous  assay. 

VI. 

Whom  when  the  Salvage  saw  so  sore  distrest. 
He  reared  her  up  from  the  bloudie  ground, 
And  sought,  by  all  the  meanes  that  he  could  best, 
Her  to  recure  out  of  that  stony  swound, 
And  staunch  the  bleeding  of  her  dreary  wound : 
Yet  nould  she  be  recomforted  for  nought. 
Nor  cease  her  sorrow  and  impatient  stound, 
But  day  and  night  did  vexe  her  cai-efull  thought, 

And   ever  more  and   more    her   owne  aiBiction 
wrought. 


At  length,  whenas  no  hope  of  his  retoume 
She  saw  now  left,  she  cast  to  leave  the  place. 
And  wend  abrode,  though  feeble  and  forlorne, 
To  seeke  some  comfort  in  that  sorie  case : 
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His  steede,  now  strong  tlirough  rest  so  long  a 


Well  as  she  could  she  got,  and  did  bedight ; 
And  being  thereon  mounted  forth  did  pace 
Withou*en  guide  her  to  condvict  aright, 
Or  guard  her  to  defend  from  bold  oppressors  might. 


Whom  when  her  Host  saw  readie  to  depart. 
He  would  not  suffer  her  aloue  to  fare, 
But  gan  himselfe  addi'esse  to  take  her  part. 
Those  warlike  armes,  which  Calepine  whyleare 
Had  left  behind,  he  gan  eftsoones  prepare, 
And  put  them  all  about  himself  unfit. 
His  shield,  his  helmet,  and  his  curats  bare, 
But  without  sword  upon  his  thigh  to  sit ; 

Su-  Calepine  liimselfe  away  had  hidden  it. 


So  forth  they  traveld  an  uneven  pa}Te, 

That  mote  to  all  men  seeme  an  uncouth  sight ; 
A  Salvage  Man  matcht  with  a  Ladie  fayre 
That  rather  seem'd  the  conquest  of  his  might 
Gotten  by  spoyle  then  purchaced  aright : 
But  he  did  her  attend  most  carefully, 
And  faithfully  did  serve  both  day  and  night 
Withouten  thought  of  shame  or  villeny, 

Ne  ever  shewed  signe  of  foule  disloyalty. 


Upon  a  day,  as  on  their  way  they  went. 
It  chaunst  some  fui-niture  about  her  steed 
To  be  disordred  by  some  accident  ; 
Which  to  redresse  she  did  th'  assistance  need 
Of  this  her  Groome ;  which  he  by  signes  did 

reede  ; 
And  streight  his  combrous  armes  aside  did  lay 
Upon  the  ground,  withouten  doubt  or  dreed  ; 
And,  in  his  homely  wize,  began  to  assay 

T'  amend  what  was  amisse,  and  put  in  right  aray . 


Bout  which  whilest  he  was  busied  thus  hard, 
Lo  !  where  a  Knight,  together  with  his  Squu-e, 
All  arm'd  to  point  came  ryding  thetherward ; 
Which  seemed,  by  their  portance  and  attii-e. 
To  be  two  Errant  Knights,  that  did  inquire 
After  adventures,  where  they  mote  them  get : 
Those  were  to  weet  (if  that  ye  it  require) 
Prince  Arthur  and  yomig  Timias,  which  met 

By  straunge  occasion,  that  here  needs  forth  be  set. 


After  that  Timias  had  againe  recured 
The  favour  of  Belphebe,  as  ye  heard. 
And  of  her  grace  did  stand  againe  assured. 
To  happie  bhsse  he  was  fuU  high  nprear'd, 
Nether  of  envy  nor  of  chaunge  afeard : 
Though  many  foes  did  him  maUgne  therefore, 
And  with  uniust  detraction  him  did  beard ; 


IX.  1.  . an  uneven  pal/re^'}     TJnsuitably  matched. 

CHuncH, 

XII.  1. .  recured]    Recovered,  regained.    Todd. 

J  bid.  J/ter  that  Timias  had  againe  recured  ^c  ^  When 
Sir  Walter  Rawleigh  had  recovered  again  the  favour  of 
Q.  Elizabeth.    Opton. 

xn.  7. did  beard  ;]    A  front  him  to  his  face.     Fr. 

Vaire  la  baric  i  quelqu'un.    Upton. 


Yet  he  himselfe  so  well  and  wisely  bore, 
That  in  her  soveraine  lykiug  he  dwelt  evermore. 


But,  of  them  all  which  did  his  mine  seeke. 
Three  mightie  enemies  did  him  most  despight. 
Three  mightie  ones,  and  cmell  minded  eeke. 
That  him  not  onely  sought  by  open  might 
To  overtlu'ow,  but  to  supplant  by  slight : 
The  first  of  them  by  name  was  cald  Despetto, 
Exceeding  all  the  rest  in  powre  and  hight ; 
The  second,  not  so  strong  but  wise,  Decetto  ; 

The  third,  nor  strong  nor  wise  but  spightfullest, 
Defetto. 

XIV. 

Oftimes  their  sundry  powres  they  did  employ. 
And  several  deceipts,  but  all  in  value  ; 
For  neither  they  by  force  could  him  destroy, 
Ne  yet  entrap  in  treasons  subtill  traine : 
Therefore,  conspiring  aU  together  plaine. 
They  did  their  counsels  now  in  one  compound : 
Where  singled  forces  faile,  eouioynd  may  gaine. 
The  Blatant  Beast  the  fittest  meanes  they  found 

To  worke  his  utter  shame,  and  throughly  him  con- 
found, 

XV. 

Upon  a  day,  as  they  the  time  did  waite 

When  he  did  raunge  the  wood  for  salvage  game, 
They  sent  that  Blatant  Beast  to  be  a  baite 
To  draw  him  from  his  deare  beloved  Dame 
Unwares  into  the  daunger  of  defame  ; 
For  well  they  wist  that  Squire  to  be  so  hold. 
That  no  one  beast  in  forrest  wylde  or  tame 
Met  him  in  chase,  but  he  it  challenge  would. 

And  plucke  the  pray  oftimes  out  of  their  greedy 
hould, 

XVI. 

The  hardy  Boy,  as  they  devised  had. 
Seeing  the  ugly  Monster  passing  by. 
Upon  him  set,  of  perill  nought  adrad, 
Ne  skilfuU  of  the  uncouth  ieopardy  ; 
And  charged  him  so  fierce  and  furiously. 
That,  his  great  force  unable  to  endure. 
He  forced  was  to  turne  from  him  and  fly : 
Yet,  ere  he  fled,  he  with  his  tooth  impure 

Him  heedlesse  bit,  the  whiles  he  was  thereof  secure, 


Securely  he  did  after  him  pursew. 

Thinking  by  speed  to  overtake  his  flight ; 
Who  through  thicke  woods  and  brakes  and  briers 

him  drew. 
To  weary  him  the  more  and  waste  his  spight. 
So  that  he  now  has  almost  spent  his  spright : 
Till  that  at  length  unto  a  woody  glade 
He  came,  whose  covert  stopt  his  further  sight ; 
There  his  three  foes  shrowded  in  guilefull  shade 

Out  of  their  ambush  broke,  and  gan  him  to  invade. 


Sharpely  they  all  attonce  did  him  assaile. 
Burning  with  inward  rancour  and  despight. 
And  heaped  strokes  did  round  about  him  liaile 
With  so  huge  force,  that  seemed  nothing  might 


XIII.  6. Despetto,  &c.]    Bespelto  is  Despight,  Ma 

lice;  Decetto,  Deceit;  Df/M(o,  Dtfamation.    Chuuch. 

XV.  4.  from  his  deare  beloved  I)ame'\    That  is 

Belphrche.    Upton. 
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Beare  off  their  blowes  from  percing  thorough 
Yet  he  them  all  so  warily  did  ward,  [quite : 

That  none  of  them  in  his  soft  flesh  did  bite  ; 
And  all  the  while  his  backe  for  best  safegard 
He  lent  against  a  tree,  that  baokeward  onset  bard. 


Like  a  wylde  bull,  that,  being  at  a  bay. 
Is  bayted  of  a  mastiffe  and  a  hound 
And  a  curre-dog,  that  doe  him  sharpe  assay 
On  every  side,  and  beat  about  him  round  ; 
But  most  that  curre,  barking  with  bitter  sownd. 
And  creeping  still  behinde,  doth  him  incomber. 
That  in  his  chauffe  he  digs  the  trampled  ground, 
And  threats  his  horns,  and  bellowes  like  the 
thonder : 

So   did  that  Squire  his   foes    disperse  and  drive 
asonder. 

XX. 

Him  well  behoved  so  ;  for  his  three  foes 
Sought  to  encompasse  liim  on  every  side. 
And  dangerously  did  round  about  enclose : 
But,  most  of  all,  Defetto  him  annoyde. 
Creeping  beliinde  him  still  to  have  destroyde : 
So  did  Deeetto  eke  him  circuinvent  ; 
But  stout  Despetto  in  his  greater  pryde 
Did  front  him,  face  to  face  against  him  bent : 

Yet  he  them  all  withstood,  and  often  made  relent; 


Till  that  at  length  nigh  tyrd  wjth  former  chace. 
And  weary  now  with  carefull  keeping  ward, 
He  gan  to  shrlnke  and  somewhat  to  give  place. 
Full  hke  ere  long  to  have  escaped  hard  ; 
Whenas  unwares  he  in  the  forrest  heard 
A  trampling  steede,  that  with  his  neighing  fast 
Did  warne  his  rider  be  uppou  his  gard  ; 
Witli  noise  whereof  the  Squire,  now  nigh  aghast. 

Revived  was,  and  sad  dispaire  away  did  east. 

xxrr. 

Eftsoones  he  spide  a  Knight  approching  nye  ; 
Who,  seeing  one  in  so  great  daunger  set 
Mongst  many  foes,  himself  did  faster  hye 
To  reskue  him,  and  his  weake  part  abet. 
For  pitty  so  to  see  him  overset : 
Whom  soone  as  his  three  enemies  did  vew. 
They  fled,  and  fast  into  the  wood  did  get : 
Him  booted  not  to  thinke  them  to  pursew  ; 

The  covert  was  so  thicke,  that  did  no  passage  shew. 

xxm. 

Then,  turning  to  that  Swaine,  him  well  he  knew 
To  be  his  Timias,  his  owne  true  Squire  ; 
Whereof  exceeding  glad,  he  to  him  drew, 
And,  him  embracing  twixt  his  armes  entire, 
Him  thus  bespake  ;  "  My  hefe,  my  lifes  desh'e, 
Why  have  ye  me  alone  thus  long  yleft  ? 
Tell  me  what  worlds  despight,  or  heavens  yre. 
Hath  you  thus  long  away  from  me  bereft  ? 

Where  have  ye  all  this  whUe  bin  wandring,  where 
bene  weft  2 

xxrv. 
With  that  he  sighed  deepe  for  inward  tyne  : 
To  whom  the  Squire  nought  aunswered  againe. 
But,  shedding  few  soft  teares  from  tender  eyne. 
His  dear  affect  with  silence  did  restraine. 


XX.  9. ■  relent.]  Stay  or  abate.  Todd. 

xxiv.  4. affecf]  Afftction.  Church. 


And  shut  up  all  his  plaint  in  privy  paine. 
There  they  awhile  some  gracious  speeches  spent. 
As  to  them  seera'd  fit  time  to  entertaine  : 
After  all  which  up  to  their  steedes  they  went, 
And  fortli  together  rode,  a  goodly  couplement. 


So  now  they  be  arrived  both  in  sight 

Of  this  Wyld  Man,  whom  they  full  busie  found 
About  the  sad  Serena  things  to  dight. 
With  those  bi-ave  armours  lying  on  the  ground, 
That  seem'd  the  spoile  of  some  rightwell  renowiid. 
Which  when  that  Squire  beheld,he  to  them  stept 
Thinking  to  take  them  from  that  hylding  hound ; 
But  he  it  seeing  lightly  to  him  lept, 

And    stemely  with    strong    hand    it  from  his 
handling  kept : 

XXVI. 

Gnashing  his  grinded  teeth  with  griesly  looke. 
And  sparkling  fire  out  of  his  furious  eyne, 
Him  with  his  fist  imwares  on  th'  head  he  strooke, 
That  made  him  downe.  Unto  the  earth  encline  ; 
Whence  soone  upstarting,  much  he  gan  repine. 
And  laying  hand  upon  his  wrathfuU  blade 
Thought  therewithall  forthwith  him  to  have  slaine ; 
Who  it  perceiving  hand  upon  him  layd. 

And  greedily  him  griping  his  avengemeut  stayd. 

xxvn. 
With  that  aloude  the  faire  Serena  cryde 
Unto  the  Knight,  then!  to  dispart  in  twaine  : 
Who  to  them  stepping  did  them  soone  divide. 
And  did  from  further  violence  restraine, 
Albe  the  Wyld  Man  hardly  would  refraine. 
Then  gan  the  Prince  of  her  for  to  demand 
What  and  from  whence  she  was  ;  and  by  what 

traine 
She  fell  into  that  Salvage  Villaines  hand  ; 
And  Whether  free  With  him  she  now  were,  or  in 
band. 

xxvrri. 
To  whom  she  thus  ;  "  I  am,  as  now  ye  see. 

The  wretchedst   Dame  that  lives  this  day  on 

gi'ound, 
Who  both  in  minde  (the  which  most  grieveth  me) 
And  body  hath  receiv'd  a  mortall  wound. 
That  hath  me  driven  to  this  drery  stound. 
I  was  erewhile  the  Love  of  Calepine  ; 
Who  whether  he  alive  be  to  be  found, 
Or  by  some  deadly  ehaunce  be  done  to  pine. 
Since  I  him  lately  lost,  uneath  is  to  define. 


"  In  salvage  forrest  T  him  lost  of  late. 

Where  I  had  surely  long  ere  this  bone  dead, 
Or  else  remained  in  most  wretched  state. 
Had  not  this  Wylde  Man  in  that  wofuU  stead 
Kept  and  delivered  me  from  deadly  dread. 
In  such  a  salvage  wight,  of  brutish  kynd. 
Amongst  wilde  beastes  in  desert  forrests  bred, 
It  is  most  straunge  and  wonderful  to  fynd 

So  milde  humanity  and  perfect  gentle  mynd. 

XXX. 

"  Let  me  therefore  this  favour  for  him  finde. 
That  ye  will  not  your  wrath  upon  him  wreake, 


XXV.  7. that  hylding  hound :]  That  &(we  creature, 

the  Wild  Man.  Todd. 

xxvni.  a  ■ be  done  to  pine,]  Is  pvl  to  death,  starved 

pined  away;  andso  used  by  C'h.iucer.  Vpton. 
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Sith  he  cannot  expresse  his  simple  minde, 
Ne  yours  conceive,  ne  but  by  tokens  speake  : 
Small  praise  to  prove  your  powre  on  wight  so 

weake  !" 
With  such  faire  words  she  did  theirheate  asswage, 
And  the  strong  course  of  their  displeasure  breake, 
That  they  to  pitty  turnd  their  former  rage, 
And  each  sought  to  supply  the  office  of  her  Page. 


So,  having  all  things  well  about  her  dight, 
She  on  her  way  cast  forward  to  proceede  ; 
And  they  her  forth  conducted,  where  they  might 
Finde  harbour  fit  to  comfort  her  great  neede  ; 
For  now  her  wounds  corruption  gan  to  breed  : 
And  eke  this  Squire,  who  likewise  wounded  was 
Of  that  same  Monster  late,  for  laoke  of  heed 
Now  gan  to  faint,  and  further  could  not  pas 

Through    feeblenesse,    which  aU   his    Umbes  op- 
pressed has. 

So  forth  they  rode  together  all  in  troupe         [ease 
To  seeke  some  place,  the  which  mote  yeeld  some 
To  these  sicke  twaine  that  no^  began  to  droupe; 
And  all  the  way  the  Prince  sought  to  appease 
The  bitter  anguish  of  their  sharpe  disease 
By  all  the  courteous  meanes  he  could  invent ; 
Somewhile  with  merry  purpose,  fit  to  please. 
And  otherwhile  with  good  encouragement. 

To  make  them  to  endure  thepauis  did  them  torment. 

XXXIII. 

Mongst  which,  Serena  did  to  him  relate 

The  foule  discourt'sies  and  unknightly  parts. 
Which  Turpine  had  unto  her  shewed  late 
Without  compassion  of  her  cruell  smarts  : 
Although  Blandiaa  did  with  all  her  arts 
Him  otherwise  perswade  all  that  she  might, 
Yet  lie  of  mahce,  without  her  desarts. 
Not  onely  her  excluded  late  at  night. 

But  also  trayterously  did  wound  her  weary  Knight. 

XXXIV. 

Wherewith  the  Prince  sore  moved  there  avoud 
That,  soone  as  he  returned  baeke  againe. 
He  would  avenge  th'  abuses  of  that  proud 
And  shameful  Knight,  of  whom  she  did  complaine. 
This  wize  did  they  each  other  entertaine 
To  passe  the  tedious  traveU  of  the  way  ; 
Till  towards  night  they  came  unto  a  platne, 
By  which  a  httle  Hermitage  there  lay. 

Far  from  aU  neighbourhood,  the  which  annoy  it  may. 


And  nigh  thereto  a  little  Chappel  stoode, 
Which  being  all  with  yvy  overspred 
Deckt  all  the  roofe,  and,  shadowing  the  roode, 
Seem'd  lilte  a  grove  faire  braunched  over  lied  ; 
Therein  the  Hermite,  which  his  life  here  led 
In  streight  observaunce  of  religious  vow. 
Was  wont  his  howres  and  holy  things  to  bed  ; 
And  therein  he  Ukewise  was  praying  now, 

Whenas  these  Knights  arriv'd,  they  wist  not  where 
nor  how. 


XXXV.  3. ilte  mode,]    The  roode^  1.  e.  the  cross  or 

crucifix.   Anglo-Sax.  |io6e.  Upton. 

XXXV.  7- his  howres  and  holy  things  to  bed  ;]    To 

bed,  13,  on  account  of  the  rhyme,  put  for  to  bid.  In  French 
heures  signifies  prayers,  or  a  prayer-book.    Uftok. 


They  stayd  not  there,  but  streightway  in  did  pas  : 
Whom  when  the  Hermite  present  saw  in  place, 
Fi-om  his  devotion  streight  he  troubled  was  ; 
Which  breaking  off  he  toward  them  did  pace 
With  stayed  steps  and  grave  beseeming  gi-ace  : 
For  well  it  seem'd  that  whilome  he  had  beene 
Some  goodly  person,  and  of  gentle  race, 
That  could  his  good  to  all ;  and  well  did  weene 

How  each  to  entertaine  with  cm^t'sie  well  beseene  : 

xxxvit. 

And  soothly  it  was  sayd  by  common  fame. 
So  long  as  age  enabled  him  thereto, 
That  he  had  bene  a  man  of  n^ickle  name, 
Renowmed  mvich  in  armes  and  derring  doe  : 
But  being  aged  now,  and  weary  to 
Of  warres  delight  and  worlds  contentious  toyle. 
The  name  of  Knighthood  he  did  disavow  ; 
And,  hanging  up  his  armes  and  warlike  spoyle. 

From  all  this  worlds  incon^brauce   did   himselfe 
assoyle. 

XXXVIIf. 

He  thence  them  led  into  his  Hermitage, 

Letting  their  steedes  to  graze  upon  the  greene  : 
Small  was  his  house,  and,  like  a  little  cage. 
For  his  owne  turne  ;  yet  inly  neate  and  clene, 
Deckt  with  greene  boughes  and  flowers  gay  be- 
seene : 
Therein  he  them  full  faire  did  entertaine 
Not  with  such  forged  showes,  as  fitter  beene 
For  courting  fooles  that  curtesies  would  faine, 

But  with  entire  affection  and  appearaunce  plaiue. 

XXXIX. 

Yet  was  their  fare  but  homely,  such  as  hee 
Did  use  his  feeble  body  to  sustaine  ; 
The  which  full  gladly  they  did  take  in  glee. 
Such  as  it  was,  ne  did  of  want  complaine. 
But,  being  well  sutfiz'd,  them  rested  faine  : 
But  fair  Serene  all  night  could  take  no  rest, 
Ne  yet  that  gentle  Squire,  for  grievous  paine 
Of  their  late  woundes,  the  which  the  Blatant  Beast 

Had  given  them,  whose  griefe  through  suffraunce 
sore  increast. 


So  all  that  night  they  past  in  great  disease. 
Till  that  the  morning,  bringing  earely  light 
To  guide  mens  labours,  brought  them  also  ease. 
And  some  asswagement  of  their  paiuefuU  plight. 
Then  up  they  rose,  and  gan  themselves  to  dight 
Unto  their  ionrney  ;  but  that  Squire  and  Dame 
So  faint  and  teeble  were,  that  they  ne  might 
Endure  to  travell,  nor  one  foote  to  frame  : 

Their  hearts  were  sicke  ;  their  sides  were  sore  j 
their  feete  were  lame. 


XXXVI.  8.    That  GoxAA  his  good  to  all ;"]    That  Angio  and 
practised  his  good  manners  to  all  people.    Upton. 

XXXVIII.  6. andfiowers  gay  beseene.]    That  is,  oj 

a  gay  appearance.  So  above,  st.  36.  "  How  each  to  enter- 
taine with  curt'sie  well  beseene;"  i.e.  well  looking  and 
becoming.    Upton. 

XXXIX.  9. through  suff'TAunce]  Through /o»'fccar- 

ance,  i.  e.  for  want  of  being  duly  taken  care  of.    Church. 

XL.  1 disease,]    Uneasiness,  as  already  has  been 

remarlied.    Todd. 

XL.  8 nur  one  foote  to  frame :]    That  is,  to  order 

right.    Upton. 
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Therefore  the  Prince,  whom  great  affaires  in  mynd 
Would  not  permit  to  make  there  lenger  stay, 
Was  forced  there  to  leave  them  both  behynd 
In  that  good  Hermits  charge,  whom  he  did  pray 
To  tend  them  well :  So  forth  he  went  his  way. 
And  with  liim  else  the  Salvage  (that  whyleare 
Seeing  his  royall  usage  and  array 
Was  greatly  growne  in  love  of  that  brave  Pere) 

Would  needes  depart;  as  shah  declared  be  elsewhere. 


CANTO   VI. 

The  Hermlte  heales  both  Sqmre  and  Dame 

Ofthcirsore  maladies: 
He  Turpine  doth  defeate  and  shame 

For  his  late  villauies. 


No  wound,  which  warlike  hand  of  enemy 
Inflicts  with  dint  of  sword,  so  sore  doth  light 
As  doth  the  poysnous  sting,  which  infamy 
Infixeth  in  the  name  of  noble  wight : 
For,  by  no  art  nor  any  leaches  might, 
It  ever  can  recured  be  againe  ; 
Ne  all  the  skill,  which  that  immortall  spright 
Of  Podalyrius  did  in  it  retaine. 

Can  remedy  such  hurts ;  such  hurts  are  hellish  paine. 


Such  were  the  wounds  the  which  that  Blatant  Beast 
Made  in  the  bodies  of  that  Squire  and  Dame  ; 
And,  being  such,  were  now  much  more  increast 
For  want  of  taking  heede  unto  the  same. 
That  now  corrupt  and  curelesse  they  became  : 
Howbe  that  carefull  Hermite  did  his  best. 
With  many  kindes  of  medicines  meete,  to  tame 
The  poysnous  humour  which  did  most  infest 

Their  ranckling  wounds,  and  every  day  them  duely 
drest. 

m. 

For  he  right  well  in  leaches  craft  was  seene  ; 
And,  through  the  long  experience  of  his  dayes. 
Which  had  in  many  fortunes  tossed  beene 
And  past  through  many  perillous  assayes. 
He  knew  the  diverse  went  of  mortall  wayes, 
And  in  the  mindes  of  men  had  great  insight ; 
Which  with  sage  coimsell,  when  they  went  astray. 
He  could  enforme,  and  them  reduce  aright  ; 

And  all  the  passions  heale,  which  wound  the  weaker 
spright. 

rv. 
For  whylome  he  had  bene  a  doughty  Knight, 
As  any  one  that  lived  in  his  dales. 
And  proved  oft  in  many  perillous  fight. 
In  which  he  grace  and  glory  wonne  alwaies. 
And  in  all  battels  boj'e  away  the  bales  : 
But  being  now  attacht  with  timely  age. 
And  weary  of  this  worlds  miquiet  waies, 


Aro.  3.  'Se  Turpine  doth  dfifeate,'}  /Te,  (not  the  Hermit, 
as  the  construction  seems  to  imply,  but)  Prince  Arthur^ 
mentioned  in  the  close  of  the  last  Canto.    Church. 

I^  3. infamy]     That  is,  slander.     Lat.  infamia. 

Church. 

ju.  5, went]     Turnings  and  ivindinfis.    Church. 

IH_  g  enforme,]    Fashion.    Oid  French,  en/ormer. 

Church. 


He  tooke  himselfe  unto  this  Hermitage, 
In  which  he  hv'd  alone,  like  carelesse  bird  in  cage. 


One  day,  as  he  was  searching  of  their  wounds. 
He  found  that  they  had  festred  privily  ; 
And,  rancklmg  inward  with  unruly  stounds, 
The  inner  parts  now  gan  to  putrify. 
That  quite  they  seem'd  past  helpe  of  surgery  ; 
And  rather  needed  to  be  disciplinde 
With  holesome  reede  of  sad  sobriety. 
To  rule  the  stubbome  rage  of  passion  blinde  : 

Oive  salves  to  every  sore,  hiit  coimsell  to  the  minde. 


So,  taking  them  apart  into  his  cell, 

He  to  that  point  fit  speaches  gan  to  frame, 
As  he  the  art  of  words  knew  wondrous  well. 
And  eke  could  doe  as  well  as  say  the  same  ; 
And  thus  he  to  them  sayd ;  "  Faire  Daughter 

Dame, 
And  you,faire  Sonne,which  here  thuslong  now  lie 
In  piteous  languor  since  ye  hither  came  ; 
In  vaine  of  me  ye  hope  for  remedie, 

And  I  hliewise  in  vaine  doe  salves  to  you  applie  : 


"  For  in  yom-selfe  your  onely  helpe  doth  lie 
To  heale  yourselves,  and  must  proceed  alone 
Fi'om  your  owne  will  to  cure  your  maladie. 
Who  can  him  cure  that  will  be  cur'd  of  none  ? 
If  therefore  health  ye  seeke,  observe  this  one  : 
First  leame  your  outward  senses  to  refraiue 
From  things  that  stirre  up  fraile  affection  ; 
Your  eies,  your  eares,  your  tongue,  your  talk 
restraine 

From  that  they  most  affect,  and  in  due  temea 
containe. 

vm. 

"  For  from  those  outward  sences,  ill  affected. 
The  seede  of  all  this  evill  first  doth  spring, 
Which  at  the  first,  before  it  had  infected. 
Mote  easie  be  supprest  with  httle  thing  : 
But,  being  growen  strong,  it  forth  doth  bring 
Sorrow,  and  anguish,  and  impatient  paine. 
In  th'  inner  parts  ;  and  lastly,  scattering 
Contagious  poyson  close  through  every  vaine. 

It  never  rests  till  it  have  wrought  his  finall  bane. 


"  For  that  Beastes  teeth,  which  wounded  you  tofore. 
Are  so  exceeding  venemous  and  keene, 
Made  all  of  rusty  yron  ranckling  sore, 
That,  where  they  bite,  it  booteth  not  to  weene 
With  salve,  or  antidote,  or  other  mene. 
It  ever  to  amend  :  ne  marvaile  ought ; 
For  that  same  Beast  was  bred  of  helKsh  strene, 
And  long  in  darksome  Stygian  den  upbrought, 

Begot  of  foule  Echidna,  as  in  bookes  is  taught. 


"  Echidna  is  a  Monster  direfull  dred. 

Whom  gods  doe  hate,  and  heavens  abhor  to  see 
So  hideous  is  her  shape,  so  huge  her  hed. 
That  even  the  helHsh  fiends  affrighted  bee 
At  sight  thereof,  and  from  her  presence  flee : 


-  ill  affected,']  Affected  with  bad  impreaslonft 


vur.  1.  

Church. 
IX.  7.  strone,]  Race.    Church. 
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Yet  did  her  face  aiid  former  parts  professe 

A  faire  yoimg  Mayden,  full  of  comely  glee  ; 

But  all  her  hinder  parts  did  plaine  expresse 

A  monstrous  Dragon,  full  of  fearfull  uglinesse. 


"  To  her  the  gods,  for  her  so  dreadful]  face. 
In  fearefuU  darknesse,  furthest  from  the  skie 
And  from  the  earth,  appointed  have  her  place 
Mongst  rocks  and  caves,  where  she  enrold  doth  lie 
In  hideous  horrour  and  obscurity. 
Wasting  the  strength  of  her  immortall  age  : 
There  (fid  Typhaon  with  her  company  ; 
Cruell  Tj'phaon,  whose  tempestuous  rage 

Makes  tii'  heavens  tremble  oft,  and  him  with  vowes 
asswage, 

XIT. 

"  Of  that  commixtion  they  did  then  beget 

Tliis  hellish  dog,  that  hight  the  Blatant  Beast ; 
A  wicked  monster,  that  his  tongue  doth  whet 
Gainst  all,  both  good  and  bad,  both  most  and  least. 
And  pours  his  poysnous  gall  forth  to  infest 
The  noblest  wights  with  notable  defame: 
Ne  ever  Knight  that  bore  so  lofty  creast, 
Ne  ever  Lady  of  so  honest  name. 

But  he  them  spotted  with  reproch,  or  secrete  shame. 


"  In  vaine  therefore  it  were  with  medicine 
To  goe  about  to  salve  such  kind  of  sore. 
That  rather  needes  wise  read  and  discipline 
Then  outward  salves  that  may  augment  it  more." 
"  Aye  me  !"  sayd  then  Serena,  sighing  sore, 
"  What  hope  of  helpe  doth  then  for  us  remaine. 
If  that  no  salves  may  us  to  health  restore  !" 
"Butsitliweneed  good  counsell,"  sayd  the  Swaine, 

"  Aread,  good   Sire,  some   counsell  that  may  us 
sustame." 

xrv, 
"  The  best,"  sayd  he,  "  that  I  can  you  advize. 

Is,  to  avoide  th'  occasion  of  the  ill: 

For  when  the  cause,  whence  evill  doth  arize, 

Removed  is,  th'  effect  surceaseth  still. 

Abstaine  from  pleasure,  and  restraine  your  will ; 

Subdue  desire,  and  bridle  loose  dehght ; 

Use  scanted  diet,  and  forbeare  your  fill  ; 

Shun  secresie,  and  talke  in  open  sight: 
So  shall  you  soone  repaire  your  present  evill  plight." 


TIius  having  sayd,  his  sickely  patients. 
Did  gladly  hearken  to  his  grave  beheast, 
And  kept  so  well  his  wise  commaundements, 
That  in  short  space  their  malady  was  ceast. 
And  eke  the  biting  of  that  harmefuU  Beast   [ceave 
Was  throughly  heal'd.     Tho  when  they  did  per- 
Their  wounds  recar'd,  and  forces  reincreast. 
Of  that  good  Hermiteboth  they  tooke  their  leave. 

And  went  both  on  their  way,  ne  ech  would  other 
leave  : 

XVI. 

But  each  the  other  vow'd  t'  accompany  : 
The  Lady,  for  that  she  was  much  in  dred, 


X.  6. did  professe]  Had  Ihe  appearance  of.  .Church. 

X.  9   ieavfaW  ugllnesae.']    Ugliness  (fto(  occasions 

feaf.    Church. 

jir.  4 bothmaet  and,  least,]    Most  here  signifies 

greatest.     T.  Wabton. 


Now  left  alone  in  great  extremity  ; 
The  Squix'e,  for  that  he  courteous  was  indeed. 
Would  not  her  leave  alone  in  her  great  need. 
So  both  together  traveld,  till  they  met 
With  a  faire  Mayden  clad  in  mourning  weed, 
Upon  a  mangy  iade  unmeetely  set. 
And  a  lewd  Foole  her  leading  thorough  dry  and  wet. 


But  by  what  meanes  that  shame  to  her  befell. 
And  how  thereof  herselfe  she  did  acquite, 
I  must  a  while  forbeare  to  you  to  tell ; 
Till  that,  as  comes  by  course,  I  doe  recite 
What  fortune  to  the  Biiton  Prince  did  lite, 
Pursuing  that  proud  Knight,  the  whicli  whileare 
Wrought  to  Sir  Calepine  so  foule  despight ; 
And  eke  his  Lady,  though  she  sickly  were. 

So  lewdly  had  abusde,  as  ye  did  lately  heare. 


The  Prince,  according  to  the  former  token. 
Which  faire  Serene  to  him  deUvered  had, 
Pursu'd  him  streight ;  in  mynd  to  bene  y wroken 
Of  all  the  vile  demeane  and  usage  bad, 
With  which  he  had  those  two  so  ill  bestad  : 
Ne  wight  with  him  on  that  adventure  went, 
But  that  Wylde  Man  ;  whom  though  he  oft  for- 
Yet  for  no  bidding,  nor  for  being  shent,      [bad. 

Would  he  restrained  be  from  his  attendement. 


Arriving  there,  as  did  by  chaunce  befall, 

He  found  the  gate  wyde  ope,  and  in  he  rode, 
Ne  stayd,  till  that  he  came  into  the  hall  ; 
Where  soft  dismounting,  like  a  weary  lode. 
Upon  the  ground  with  feeble  feete  he  trode, 
As  he  unable  were  for  very  neede 
To  move  one  foote,  but  there  must  make  abode  j 
The  whiles  the  Salvage  Man  did  take  his  steede. 

And  in  some  stable  neare  did  set  him  up  to  feede. 


Ere  long  to  him  a  homely  Groome  there  came. 
That  in  rude  wise  him  asked  what  he  was. 
That  durst  so  boldly,  without  let  or  shame. 
Into  his  Lords  forbidden  hall  to  passe  : 
To  whom  the  Prince,  him  fayning  to  embase, 
Mylde  answer  made,  he  was  an  Errant  Knight, 
The  which  was  fall'n  into  this  feeble  case 
Through  many  wounds,  which  lately  he  in  fight 

Received  had,  and  prayd  to  pitty  his  ill  plight. 


But  he,  the  more  outrageous  and  bold, 

Sternely  did  bid  him  quickely  thence  avaunt. 
Or  deare  aby  ;   for  why  2  his  Lord  of  old 


XVI.  4.  indeed,]    Rather,  m  deed.    Upton. 

XVI.  7.  With  a  faire  Mayden  St-C]  Mr.  Upton  thinks 
that  the  cruel  Rosalind  is  here  plainly  characterised  in 
Miraballa  ;  her  pride  and  disdain  being  repeatedly  hinted 
at  by  the  poet.    TonD. 

XVI.  9.  And  a  lewd  Foole  her  leading  &c.]  Namely, 
Scorn,  thus  personified.    Todd. 

XVII.  6 that  proud  Knight,']  Sir  Turpine.  Church. 

XVIII.  4 demesne,]    Behaviour,  demeanour,  from 

the  verb  demeane.    Todd. 

xvm.  fl.  shent,]  Abused  with  reproachful  lan- 
guage.   Church. 

XX.  5 him  fayning  to  embase,]   That  is,  affecting 

to  demean  or  lessen  himself.  So  we  say  to  imbase,  u: 
embase,  pold  and  silver  ;  that  if,  to  hwer  the  value.    Toi  •.) 
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Did  hate  all  Errant  Knights  which  there  did  haunt, 
Ne  lodging  would  to  any  of  them  graunt ; 
And  therefore  hghtly  bad  him  packe  away, 
Not  sparing  him  with  bitter  words  to  taunt ; 
And  therewithal!  rude  hand  on  him  did  lay, 
To  tlirust  him  out  of  dore  doing  his  worst  assay. 

xxir. 

Which  when  the  Salvage  comming  now  in  place 
Beheld,  eftsoones  he  all  enraged  grew, 
And,  running  streight  upon  that  Villaine  base, 
Like  a  fell  lion  at  him  fiercely  flew. 
And  with  his  teeth  and  nailes,  in  present  vew. 
Him  rudely  rent  and  all  to  peeces  tore  ; 
So  miserably  him  all  helpelesse  slew. 
That  with  the  noise,  whUest  he  did  loudly  rol'e. 

The  people  of  the  house  rose  forth  in  great  uprore. 


Who  when  on  ground  they  saw  their  fellow  slaine. 
And  that  same  Knight  and  Salvage  standing  by. 
Upon  them  two  they  fell  with  might  and  maine. 
And  on  them  layd  so  huge  and  horribly. 
As  if  they  would  hare  slaine  them  presently  : 
But  the  bold  Prince  defended  him  so  well, 
And  their  assault  withstood  so  mightily. 
That,  maugre  all  their  might,  he  did  repell 

And  beat  them  back,  whilst  many  underneath  him 
fell. 

XXIV. 

Yet  he  them  stiU  so  sharpely  did  pursew, 
That  few  of  them  he  left  aUve,  which  fled, 
Those  evill  tidings  to  their  Lord  to  shew : 
Who,  hearing  how  his  people  badly  sped. 
Came  forth  in  hast ;  where  whenas  with  flie  dead 
He  saw  the  ground  all  strow'd,  and  that  same 

Knight 
And  Salvage  with  their  bloudfresh  steemingred. 
He  woxe  nigh  mad  with  wrath  and  fell  despight. 

And  with  reproachfuU  words  him  thus  bespake  on 
hight ; 

XXV. 

"  Art  thou  He,  traytor,  that  with  treason  vile 
Hast  slaine  my  men  in  this  unmanly  maner. 
And  now  tritimphest  in  the  piteous  spoile  [honor 
Of  these  poore  folk,  whose  soules  with  black  dis- 
And  foule  defame  doe  decke  thy  bloudie  baner  ? 
The  meede  whereof  shall  shortly  be  thy  shame. 
And  wretched  end  which  still  attendeth  on  her." 
With  that  himselfe  to  battell  he  did  frame  ; 

So  did  his  forty  yeomen,  which  tliere  with  him 
came. 

XXVI. 

With  dreadfull  force  they  all  did  him  assaile. 
And  round  about  with  boystrous  strokes  oppresse, 
That  on  his  shield  did  rattle  hke  to  haile 
In  a  great  tempest ;  that  in  such  distresse 
He  wist  not  to  which  side  him  to  addresse : 
And  evermore  that  craven  cowherd  Knight 
Was  at  his  backe  with  heartlesse  heedinesse, 
Wayting  if  he  unwares  him  murther  might : 

For  cowardize  doth  still  in  villany  delight. 

xxvrr. 
Whereof  whenas  the  Prince  was  well  aware. 
He  to  him  turnd  with  furious  intent. 


XXV.  7-  - 

XXVI.  6. 


.  on  her.]    On  sfiame.    Church. 

-that  cr.avcn  &-0.'}  Base  or  recreant  Todd. 


And  him  against  his  powre  gan  to  prepai-e : 
Like  a  fierce  bull,  that  being  busie  bent 
To  fight  with  many  foes  about  him  ment. 
Feeling  some  curre  behinde  his  heeles  to  bite, 
Turnes  him  about  with  fell  avengement : 
So  likewise  turnde  the  Prince  upon  the  Knight, 
And  layd  at  him  amaine  with  all  his  will  and  might, 

XXVIII. 

Who,  when  he  once  his  dreadfull  strokes  had  tasted, 
Durst  not  the  furie  of  his  force  abyde. 
But  turn'd  abacke,  and  to  retyre  him  hasted 
Through  the  thick  prease,  there  thinking  him  to 

hyde  : 
But,  when  the  Prince  had  once  him  plainely  eyde, 
'  He  foot  by  foot  him  followed  alway, 
Ne  would  him  suffer  once  to  shrinke  asyde ; 
But,  ioynuig  close,  huge  lode  at  him  did  lay  ; 

Who  flying  still  did  ward,  and  warding  fly  away. 

XXIX. 

But,  when  his  foe  he  still  so  eger  saw, 
Unto  his  heeles  himselfe  he  did  betake. 
Hoping  unto  some  refuge  to  withdraw : 
Ne  would  the  Prince  him  ever  foot  forsake 
Whereso  he  went,  but  after  him  did  make. 
He  fled  from  roome  to  roome,  from  place  to  place, 
Whylest  every  ioynt  for  dread  of  death  did  quake, 
Still  looking  after  him  that  did  him  chace, 

That  made  him  evermore  increase  his  speedie  pace. 

XXX. 

At  last  he  up  into  the  chamber  came 
Whereas  his  Love  was  sitting  all  alone, 
Wayting  what  tydings  of  her  folke  became. 
There  did  the  Prince  him  overtake  anone 
Crying  in  vaine  to  her  him  to  bemone ; 
And  with  his  sword  him  on  the  head  did  smyte, 
That  to  the  groimd  he  fell  in  senselesse  swone  : 
Yet,  whether  thwart  or  flatly  it  did  lyfe. 

The  tempred  Steele  did  not  into  his  braynepan  byte. 

XXXI. 

Which  when  the  Ladie  saw,  with  great  affright 
She  starting  up  began  to  shrieke  aloud  ; 
And,  with  her  garment  covering  him  from  sight, 
Seem'd  under  her  protection  him  to  shi'oud ; 
And,  falling  lowly  at  his  feet,  her  bowd 
Upon  her  £iee,  intreating  him  for  grace. 
And  often  him  besought,  and  prayd,  and  vowd ; 
That,  with  the  ruth  of  her  so  wretched  case. 

He  stayd  his  second  strooke  and  did  his  hand  abase. 

xxxn. 
Her  weed  she  then  withdrawing  did  him  discover ; 
Who  now  come  to  himselfe  yet  would  not  rize. 
But  still  did  lie  as  dead,  and  quake,  and  quiver. 
That  even  the  Prince  his  basenesse  did  despize ; 
And  eke  his  Dame,  him  seeing  in  such  guize, 
Gan  him  recomfort  and  from  ground  to  reare: 
Who  rising  up  at  last  in  ghastly  wize. 
Like  troubled  ghost,  did  dreadfully  appeare. 
As  one  that  had  no  life  him  left  through  former 
feare. 

xxxni. 
Whom  when  the  Prince  so  deadly  saw  dismayd, 
He  for  such  basenesse  shamefully  him  sbent, 


xxvd.  5.  about  him  ment,]    That  is,  which  sur- 
round him.    Meilf.  mingled.    Church. 

x.Kx.  9.  his  braynepan]    Brain-pan  was  a  CODl 

n;un  iilirase  for  bead.    T.  "Wartqn. 
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And  with  sharpe  -words  did  bitterly  upbrayd  ; 
"  Vile  cowheard  Dogge,  now  doe  I  much  repent, 
That  ever  I  tliis  life  unto  thee  lent, 
Wliereof  thou  caytive  so  uuworthie  art. 
That  both  thy  Love,  for  lacke  of  hardiment. 
And  eke  thyselfe,  for  want  of  manly  hart. 
And  eke  all  Knights  hast  aliamed  with  tliis  knight- 
lesse  part. 

xxxxv. 

"  Yet  further  hast  thou  heaped  shame  to  shame. 
And  crime  to  crime,  by  this  thy  cowheard  feare : 
For  first  it  was  to  thee  reprochfuU  blame, 
T'  erect  this  wicked  custome,  which  I  heare 
Gainst  errantKnights  and  Ladies  tliou  dost  reare  ; 
Whom  when  thou  mayst  thou  dost  of  arms  de- 

spoile. 
Or  of  their  upper  garment  which  they  weare : 
Yet  doest  thou  not  with  manhood,  but  with  guile, 

Maintaiue  this  evil  use,  tliy  foes  thereby  to  foile. 


«  And  lastly,  in  approvaace  of  thy  wi-ong. 
To  shew  such  faintnesse  aud  foule  cowai-dize 
Is  greatest  shame  ;  for  oft  it  falles,  that  strong 
And  valiant  Knights  doe  rashly  enterprize 
Either  for  fame,  or  else  for  exercize, 
A  wrongfull  quarrell  to  maintaine  by  fight ; 
Yet  have  through  prowesse  aud  their  brave  em- 
Gotten  great  worslup  in  this  worldes  sight :  [prize 

For  greater  force  there  needs  to  maintaine  wrong 
then  right. 

xxxvr. 

"  Yet,  since  thy  life  unto  this  Ladie  fayre 
I  given  have,  live  in  reproch  and  scorne  ! 
Ne  ever  amies  ne  ever  knighthood  dare 
Hence  to  professe  ;  for  shame  is  to  adorne 
"With  so  brave  badges  one  so  basely  borne  ; 
But  onely  breath,  sith  that  I  did  forgive  ! " 
So  having  from  his  craven  bodie  torne 
Those  goodly  armes,  he  them  away  did  give. 

And  onely  sufl'red  him  this  wretched  life  to  live. 

xxxvir. 

There  whilest  he  thus  was  setling  things  above, 
Atwene  tliat  Ladie  myld  and  recreant  Knight, 
To  whom  his  life  he  graunted  for  her  love. 
He  gan  bethinke  him  in  what  perilous  plight 
He  had  beliynd  him  left  that  salvage  wight 
Amongst  so  many  foes,  whom  sure  he  thought 
By  this  quite  slaine  in  so  imequall  fight : 
Therefore  descending  backe  in  haste  he  sought 

If  yet  he  were  alive,  or  to  destruction  brought. 


There  he  him  found  environed  about  [slaine  ; 

With  slaughtred   bodies,  which   his   hand  had 
And  laying  yet  afi'esh  witlx  courage  stout 
Upon  the  rest  that  did  ahve  remaine  ; 
Whom  he  Ukewise  right  sorely  did  constrauie, 
Like  scattred  sheepe,  to  seeke  for  safetie. 
After  he  gotten  had  with  busie  pame 
Some  of  their  weapons  which  thereby  did  lie. 

With  which  he  layd  about,  and  made  them  fast  to 
flie. 

xxxrx. 

Whom  when  the  Prince  so  felly  saw  to  rage, 
A]>])roaching  to  him  neare,  his  hand  he  stayd. 


And  sought,  by  making  signes,  him  to  asswage  . 
Who  them  perceiving,  streight  to  him  obayd. 
As  to  his  Lord,  and  downe  his  weapons  layd. 
As  if  he  long  had  to  his  heasts  bene  trayned. 
Thence  he  him  brought  away,  and  up  convayd 
Into  the  chamber,  where  that  Dame  remayned 
With  her  imworthy  Knight,  who  iU  him  entertayned. 


Whom  when  the  Salvage  saw  from  daunger  free, 
Sitting  beside  his  Ladie  there  at  ease. 
He  well  remembred  that  the  same  was  hee, 
Which  lately  sought  his  Lord  for  to  displease  : 
Tho  all  in  rage  he  on  him  streight  did  seaze. 
As  if  he  would  in  peeces  him  have  rent ; 
And,  were  not  that  the  Prince  did  him  appeaze, 
He  had  not  left  one  limbe  of  him  unrent : 

But  streight  he  held  his  hand  at  his  commaunde- 
ment. 

XLI. 

Thus  Imving  all  things  well  in  peace  ordayned, 
The  Prince  himselfe  there  all  that  night  did  rest ; 
Whex-e  him  Blaudina  fayrely  entertayned 
With  all  the  courteous  glee  and  goodly  feast 
The  vvliich  for  him  she  could  imagine  best : 
For  well  she  knew  the  wayes  to  win  good  will 
Of  every  wight,  that  were  not  too  infest ; 
And  how  to  please  the  mmds  of  good  and  ill, 

Tlirough  tempering  of  her  words  and  lookes  by 
wondrous  skill. 

xLn. 

Yet  were  her  words  and  lookes  but  false  and  fayned. 
To  some  hid  end  to  make  more  easie  way. 
Or  to  allure  such  fondlings  whom  she  trayned 
Into  her  trap  unto  their  owne  decay  : 
Thereto,  when  needed,  she  could  weepe  and  pray. 
And  when  her  listed  she  could  fawne  and  flatter ; 
Now  smyling  smoothly  hke  to  sommei'S  day. 
Now  glooming  sadly,  so  to  cloke  her  matter ; 

Yet  were  her  words  but  wynd,  and  all  her  tears  but 
water. 

XLIIT. 

Whether  such  grace  were  given  her  by  kynd. 
As  women  wont  their  guileful!  wits  to  guyde  ; 
Or  learnd  the  art  to  please,  I  doe  not  fynd : 
This  well  I  wote,  that  she  so  well  applyde 
Her  pleasing  tongue,  that  soon  she  pacifyde 
The  wrathfuU  Prince,  and  wrought  her  husbands 
Who  nathelesse,  not  therewith  satisfyde,  [peace : 
His  rancorous  despight  did  not  releasse, 

Ne  secretly  from  thought  of  fell  revenge  surceasse : 


For  all  that  night,  the  whyles  the  Prince  did  rest 
In  carelesse  couch  not  weeting  what  was  ment, 
He  watcht  in  close  awayt  with  weapons  prest, 
Willing  to  worke  his  villenous  intent 
On  him,  that  had  so  shamefully  him  shent : 
Yet  durst  he  not  for  very  cowardize 
Effect  the  same,  whylest  all  the  night  was  spent 
The  morrow  next  the  Prince  did  early  rize. 

And  passed  forth  to  follow  his  first  enterprize. 


XXXIX.  4.     Wlio  them  perceiving.']    That  is,  perceiving 
the  signs  which  the  Prince  made  to  him.    Church. 
xiiii.  3.    Or  learned']   Or  that  she  had  learn'd.    CnunCH 
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CANTO  VII. 

Turpine  is  Tiaffuld  ■.  T'is  two  Kniclits 
Doe  eaiTie  their  treasons  meea. 

Fayre  Mirabellaps  punishment 
For  Loves  disdaine  decreed. 


Like  as  the  gentle  hart  itselfe  hewrayes 
In  doing  gentle  deedes  -with  franke  delight. 
Even  so  the  baser  mind  itselfe  displayes 
In  cancred  malice  and  revengefuU  spight : 
For  to  maligne,  t'  envie,  t'  use  shifting  slight, 
Be  arguments  of  a  vile  donghill  mind  ; 
Which,  what  it  dare  not  doe  by  open  might. 
To  worke  by  wiclced  treason  wayes  doth  iind, 

By  such  discourteous  deeds  discoveringhisbase  Itind. 


That  well  appears  in  this  discom-teous  Knight, 
The  coward  Turpine,  whereof  now  I  treat ; 
Who  notwithstanding  that  in  former  fight 
He  of  the  Prince  his  hfe  received  late. 
Yet  in  his  mind  malitious  and  ingrate 
He  gan  devize  to  be  aveng'd  anew 
For  all  that  shame,  which  kindled  inward  hate  : 
Therefore,  so  soone  as  he  was  out  of  vew, 

Himselfe  in  hast  he  arm'd,  and  did  him  fast  pursew. 


Well  did  he  tract  his  steps  as  he  did  ryde. 
Yet  would  not  neare  approch  in  daungers  eye, 
But  kept  aloofe  for  dread  to  be  descryde, 
UntiU  fit  time  and  place  he  mote  espy. 
Where  he  mote  worke  him  scath  and  villeny. 
At  last  he  met  two  Knights  to  him  unknowne. 
The  which  were  armed  both  agreeably, 
And   both    combynd,  whatever    chaunce   were 
blowaie. 

Betwixt  them  to  divide  and  each  to  make  his  owne. 


To  whom  false  Turpine  comming  courteously. 
To  cloke  the  mischiefe  which  he  inly  ment, 
Gan  to  complaine  of  great  discourtesie,      [went. 
Which  a  straunge  Knight,  that  neare  afore  him 
Had  doen  to  him,  and  his  deare  Ladie  shent ; 
Which  if  they  would  afford  him  ayde  at  need 
For  to  avenge  in  time  convenient. 
They  should  accomplish  both  a  knightly  deed. 

And  for  their  paines  obtaine  of  him  a  goodly  meed. 

V. 

'  ihe  Knights  beleev'd  that  all  he  sayd  was  trew  ; 
And,  being  fresh  and  full  of  youthly  spright. 
Were  glad  to  heare  of  that  adventure  new. 
In  which  they  mote  make  triall  of  their  might 
Which  never  yet  they  had  approv'd  m  fight. 
And  eke  desirous  of  the  offred  meed  t 
Said  then  the  one  of  them ;  "  Where  is  that  wight. 
The  which  hath  doen  to  thee  this  wrongfull  deed. 

That  we  may  it  avenge,  and  punish  him  with  speed  2" 


*  He  rides,"  said  Turpine,  "  there  not  farre  afore. 
With  a  Wyld  Man  soft  footing  by  his  syde  ; 
That,  if  ye  list  to  haste  a  litle  more, 
Ye  may  him  overtake  in  timely  tyde." 


m.7. 


-  agreeably,]  Alike,  like  each  other.  Church. 


Eftsoones  they  pricked  forth  with  forward  pryde; 
And,  ere  that  Ktle  while  they  ridden  had. 
The  gentle  Prince  not  farre  away  they  spyde, 
Ryding  a  softly  pace  with  portance  sad. 
Devizing  of  his  Love  more  then  of  daunger  drad. 

VII. 

Then  one  of  them  aloud  unto  him  cryde,  [Knight, 
Bidding  him   tume   againe  ;    "  False  traytour 
Foule  woman-wronger  ! " — for  he  hun  defyde. 
With  that  they  both  at  once  with  equall  spight 
Did  bend  their  speares,  and  both  with  equall  might 
Against  him  ran ;  but  th'  one  did  misse  his  raarke, 
And  being  carried  with  his  force  forthright 
Glaunst  swiftly  by ;  hke  to  that  heavenly  sparke, 

Wliich  glyding  through  the  ayre  lights  all  the  hea- 
vens darke. 


But  th'  other,  ayming  better,  did  him  smite 
Full  in  the  shield  with  so  impetuous  powre, 
That  all  his  launce  in  peeces  shivered  quite. 
And  scattered  all  about  fell  on  the  flowTe  : 
But  the  stout  Prince  with  much  more  steddy  stowre 
Full  on  his  bever  did  him  strike  so  sore. 
That  the  cold  Steele  through  piercing  did  devo\no 
His  vitall  breath,  and  to  the  ground  him  bore, 

Whei'e  still  he  bathed  lay  in  his  own  bloody  gore. 


As  when  a  cast  of  faulcons  make  theU'  flight 
At  an  hemeshaw,  that  lyes  aloft  on  wing. 
The  whyles  they  strike  at  him  with  heedlesse 

might, 
The  warie  foule  his  bill  doth  backward  wring  ; 
On  which  the  first,  whose  force  her  first  doth  bring, 
Herselfe  quite  tlurough  the  bodie  doth  engore. 
And  falleth  downe  to  ground  Uke  senselesse  thing; 
But  th'  other,  not  so  swift  as  she  before, 

Fayles  of  her  souse,  and  passing  by  doth  hurt  no 


By  this  the  other,  which  was  passed  by, 
Himselfe  recovering,  was  retum'd  to  fight ; 
Where  when  he  saw  his  fellow  lifelesse  ly, 
He  much  was  daunted  with  so  dismal  sight ; 
Yet,  nought  abating  of  his  former  spight. 
Let  drive  at  him  with  so  malitious  mynd. 
As  if  he  would  have  passed  through  him  quight : 
But  the  steele-head  no  stedfast  hold  could  fynd, 

But  glauncing  by  deceiv'd  him  of  that  he  desynd. 


Not  so  the  Prince  ;  for  his  well-learned  speare 
Tooke  surer  hould,  and  from  his  horses  backe 
Above  a  launces  length  him  forth  did  beare. 
And  gainst  the  cold  hard  earth  so  sore  him  sti-ake. 
That  all  his  bones  in  peeces  nigh  he  brake. 
Where  seeing  him  so  lie,  he  left  his  steed. 
And,  to  him  leaping,  vengeance  thought  to  take 
Of  him,  for  all  his  former  follies  meed. 

With  flaming  sword  in  hand  his  terror  more  to  breed. 


The  fearfull  Swayne  beholding  death  so  nie 
Cryde  out  aloud,  for  mercie,  him  to  save ; 
In  Hen  whereof  he  would  to  him  descrie 


IX.  1.    As  when  a  cast  nf  faulcons]  A  cast  of  faulcons  Ifl 
a  couple  of  hawks.    Church. 
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Great  treason  to  him  meant,  liis  life  to  reave. 
The  Prince  soone  hearlmed,  and  his  Mfe  forgave. 
Then  thus  said  he ;  "  There  is  a  straunger  linight, 
The  which,  for  promise  of  gi'eat  meed,  us  drave 
To  tliis  attempt,  to  wreake  his  liid  despight. 
For  that  Iiimselfe  thereto  did  want  sufficient  might." 

XI  ri. 

The  Prince  much  mused  at  such  villenie,  [meed  ; 
And  sayd  ;  "  Now  sure  ye  well  have  earn'd  your 
I'or  th'  one  is  dead,  and  th'  other  soone  shall  die, 
Unlesse  to  me  thou  hither  bring  with  speed 
The  wretch  that  hyr'd  you  to  this  wicked  deed." 
He  glad  of  Hfe,  and  willing  eke  to  wreake 
The  guilt  on  him  which  did  this  mischiefe  breed. 
Swore  by  his  sword,  that  neitlier  day  nor  week© 

He  would  surceasse,  but  himwhereso  he  were  would 


So  up  he  rose,  and  forth  streightway  he  went, 
Backe  to  the  place  where  Turpine  late  he  lore  : 
There  he  him  found  in  great  astonishment. 
To  see  him  so  bedight  with  bloodie  gore 
And  griesly  wounds,  that  him  appalled  sore. 
Yet  thus  at  length  he  said ; "  How  now,  Su-  Knight, 
What  meaneth  tliis  which  here  I  see  before  I 
How  fortuneth  tliis  foule  uncomely  plight, 

So  different  from  that  which  earst  ye  seem'd  in 
sight  ?" 

XV. 

"  Perdie,"  said  he,  "  in  evill  houre  it  fell. 
That  ever  I  for  meed  did  undertake 
So  hard  a  taske  as  life  for  hyre  to  sell ; 
The  which  I  earst  adventm^'d  for  your  sake  : 
Witnesse  the  wounds,  and  this  wide  bloudie  lake. 
Which  ye  may  see  yet  all  about  me  steeme. 
Therefore  now  yeeld,  as  ye  did  promise  make. 
My  due  reward,  the  which  right  well  I  deeme 

I  yearned  have,  that  life  so  dearely  did  redeeme." 

XVI. 

"  But  where  then  is,"  quoth  he  halfe  wrothfully, 
"  Where  is  the  bootie,  which  therefore  I  bought, 
That  cursed  caytive,  my  strong  enemy. 
That  recreant  Knight,  whose  hated  life  I  sought  ? 
And  where  is  eke  your  friend  which  halfe  it  ought  1 " 
"  He  lyes,"  said  he, "  upon  the  cold  bare  ground, 
Slayne  of  that  Errant  Knight  with  whom  he  fought ; 
Whom  afterwards  myselfe  with  many  a  wound 

Did  slay  againe,  as  ye  may  see  there  in  the  stoimd." 


Thereof  false  Turpin  was  full  glad  and  faine,  [ryde, 
And  needs  with  him  streight  to  the  place  would 
Where  he  himselfe  might  see  his  foeman  slaiue  ; 
For  else  his  feare  could  not  be  satisfyde. 
So,  as  they  rode,  he  saw  the  way  all  dyde  [traile. 
With  streames  of  bloud  ;  which  ti-acting  by  the 
Ere  long  they  came,  whenas  m  evill  tyde 
That  other  Swayne,  like  ashes  deadly  pale, 

tay  in  the  lap  of  death,  rewiug  his  wretched  bale. 


Much  did  the  Craven  seeme  to  mone  his  case. 
That  for  his  sake  his  deare  Hfe  had  forgone  ; 
And,  him  bewayling  with  affection  base. 
Did  counterfeit  kind  pittie  where  was  none  : 


XV  9.  T  ye&med  hai'e,']  Ihave  gained  or  deserved.  Todd. 
XVI.  5. ■  ought?]    Owned,  had  a  right  to.  Chukch. 


Forwhere's  no  corn-ago,  there's  no  ruth  nur  mone. 
Thence  passing  forth,  not  farre  away  he  found 
Whereas  the  Prince  himselfe  lay  all  alone. 
Loosely  displayd  upon  the  grassie  ground. 
Possessed  of  sweete  sleepe  tliat  luld  him  soft  m 
swound. 

XTX. 

Wearie  of  travell  in  his  former  fight. 
He  there  in  shade  himselfe  had  layd  to  rest, 
Having  his  armes  and  warlike  things  undight, 
Fearelesse  of  foes  that  mote  his  peace  molest ; 
The  whyles  his  Salvage  Page,  that  wont  be  prest. 
Was  wandred  in  the  wood  another  way. 
To  doe  some  thing,  that  seemed  to  him  best ; 
The  whyles  his  Lord  in  silver  slomber  lay. 

Like  to  the  evening  starre  adorn'd  with  deawy  ray. 


Whom  whenas  Turpin  saw  so  loosely  layd. 
He  weened  well  that  he  indeed  was  dead. 
Like  as  that  other  Knight  to  him  had  sayd  : 
But,  when  he  nigli  approcht,  he  mote  aread 
Plaine  signes  in  him  of  life  and  livelihead. 
Whereat  much  griev'd  against  that  straunger 

Knight, 
That  him  too  light  of  credence'  did  mislead, 
He  would  have  backe  retyi'ed  from  that  sight. 

That  was  to  him  on  earth  the  deadliest  despight. 

xxr. 

But  that  same  Knight  would  not  once  let  him  start ; 
But  plainely  gan  to  him  declare  the  case 
Of  all  his  mischiefe  and  late  lucklesse  smart ; 
How  both  he  and  his  fellow  there  in  place 
Were  vanquished,  and  put  to  foule  disgrace  ; 
And  how  that  he,  in  lieu  of  life  him  lent. 
Had  vow'd  unto  the  Victor,  him  to  trace 
And  follow  through  the  world  whereso  he  went^ 

Till  that  he  Mm  delivered  to  his  puniiihment. 


He,  therewith  much  abashed  and  affrayd. 
Began  to  tremble  every  limbe  and  vaine  ; 
And,  softly  whispering  him,  entyrely  prayd 
T'  advize  him  better  then  by  such  a  traine 
Him  to  betray  unto  a  straunger  Swaine  : 
Yet  rather  counseld  him  contr^rywize, 
Sith  he  Ukeivise  did  wrong  by  him  sustaine. 
To  ioyne  with  him  and  vengeance  to  devize, 

Whylest  time  did  offer  meanes   him  sleeping  to 
surprize. 

XXI II. 

Nathelesse,  for  all  his  speach,  the  gentle  Knight 
Would  not  be  tempted  to  such  villenie. 
Regarding  more  his  faith  which  he  did  plight. 
All  were  it  to  his  mortal!  enemie, 
Then  to  eutrap  him  by  false  treacherie  ; 
Great  shame  in  lieges  blood  to  be  embrew'd  ! 
Thus  whylest  they  were  debatiag  diverslie. 
The  Salvage  forth  out  of  the  wood  issew'd 

Backe  to  the  place,  whereas  his  Lord  he  sleeping 
vew'd. 


XIX.  5. prest,]    Prest  is  very  frequently  used  by 

Spenser.  In  some  places  it  signifies  ready  or  quick  y  in 
others  it  seems  to  be  used,  adverbially,  for  quickly,  imme- 
diately. It  is  plainly  the  old  French  word  PKEarE,  quick, 
or  nimble,  which  sometimes  is  used  adverbially.  T.  War- 
ton. 

XX.  1. loosely  ?ffyd,]    That  is,  carelessly  \a.yy\,  as 

in  F.  Q.  ii.  v.  32,  and  elsewhere.    Todd. 
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There  when  he  saw  those  two  so  neare  him  stand, 
He  doubted  much  what  mote  their  meaning  bee  ; 
And,  throwing  downe  his  load  out  of  liis  hand, 
(To  weet,  great  store  of  forrest  frute  wliicli  hee 
Had  for  his  food  late  gathered  from  the  tree,) 
Himselfe  unto  his  weapon  he  betooke. 
That  was  an  oaken  plant,  which  lately  hee 
Rent  by  the  root ;  which  he  so  sternly  shooke. 

That  Uke  an  hazell  wand  it  quivered  and  quooke. 

XXV. 

Whereat  the  Prince  awaking,  when  he  spyde 
The  traytour  Turpin  with  that  other  Knight, 
He  started  up  ;  and  snatching  neare  his  syde 
His  trustie  sword,  the  servant  of  his  might. 
Like  a  fell  lyon  leaped  to  him  hght, 
And  his  left  hand  upon  his  collar  layd. 
Therewith  the  Cowheard,  deaded  with  affright. 
Fell  flat  to  ground,  ne  word  unto  him  sayd, 

But,  holding  up  liis  hands,  with  silence  mercie  prayd. 


But  he  so  full  of  indignation  was. 

That  to  his  prayer  nought  he  would  incline, 
But,  as  he  lay  upon  the  humbled  gras. 
His  foot  he  set  on  his  vile  necke,  in  signe 
Of  servile  yoke,  that  nobler  harts  repme. 
Then,  letting  him  arise  like  abiect  thrall. 
He  gan  to  him  obiect  his  haynous  crime. 
And  to  revile,  and  rate,  and  recreant  call. 

And  lastly  to  despoyle  of  Imightly  bannerall. 

xxvti. 

ADd  after  all,  for  greater  infamie. 

He  by  the  heeles  him  hung  upon  a  tree. 
And  baffuld  so,  that  all  which  passed  by 
The  picture  of  his  punishment  might  see. 
And  by  the  like  ensample  warned  bee. 
However  they  tlirough  treason  doe  trespisse. 
But  turne  we  now  baeke  to  that  Ladie  free. 
Whom  late  we  left  ryding  upon  an  asse. 

Led  by  a  Carle  and  Foole  which  by  her  side  did 


xxvnr. 

She  was  a  Ladie  of  great  dignitie, 
And  lifted  up  to  honorable  place. 
Famous  through  all  the  Land  of  Faerie  : 
Though  of  meane  parentage  and  kindred  base. 
Yet  deckt  with  wondrous  giftes  of  natm-es  grace. 
That  all  men  did  her  person  much  admire. 
And  praise  the  feature  of  her  goodly  face  ; 
The  beames  whereof  did  kindle  lovely  fii-e 

Fn  th'  harts  of  many  a  Knight,  and  many  a  gentle 
Squix-e  : 

XXIX. 

But  she  thereof  grew  proud  and  insolent. 

That  none  she  worthie  thought  to  be  her  fere. 
But  scornd  them  all  that  love  unto  her  meut ; 
Yet  was  she  lov'd  of  many  a  worthy  Pere : 
Unworthy  she  to  be  belov'd  so  dere. 
That  could  not  weigh  of  worthinesse  aright : 
For  beautie  is  more  glorious  bright  and  clere. 


The  more  it  is  admir'd  of  many  a  wight, 
Aad  noblest  she  that  served  is  of  noblest  Knight. 

XXX. 

But  tliis  coy  Damzell  thought  oontririwize,  [more, 
That  such  proud  looks  would  make  her  praysed 
And  that,  the  more  she  did  all  love  despize. 
The  more  would  wretched  Lovers  her  adore. 
What  cared  she  who  sighed  for  her  sore. 
Or  who  did  wayle  or  watch  the  wearie  night ! 
Let  them  that  Ust  their  lucklesse  lot  deplore  ; 
She  was  borne  free,  not  bound  to  any  wight. 

And  so  would  ever  Uve,  and  love  her  own  delight. 


Through  sucn  her  stubborne  stifnesse  and  hard  hart, 
Many  a  wretch  for  want  of  remedie 
Did  languish  long  in  life-consuming  smart. 
And  at  the  last  through  dreary  dolour  die  : 
Whylest  she,  the  Ladie  of  her  libertie. 
Did  boast  her  beautie  had  such  soveraine  might. 
That  with  tlie  onely  twinckle  of  her  eye 
She  could  or  save  or  spill  whom  she  would  hight : 
What  could  the  Gods  doe  more,  but  doe  it  more 
aright ! 

xxxir. 
But  loe  !  the  gods,  that  mortall  follies  vew. 
Did  worthily  revenge  this  Maydens  pride  ; 
And,  nought  regarding  her  so  goodly  hew. 
Did  laugh  at  her  that  many  did  deride, 
Whilest  she  did  weepe,  of  no  man  mereifide  ; 
For  on  a  day,  when  Cupid  kept  his  Court. 
As  he  is  wont  at  each  Saint  Valentide, 
Unto  the  which  all  Lovers  doe  resort. 
That  of  their  Loves  sucoesse  they  there  may  make 
report : 

jtxxrrr. 
It  fortun'd  then,  that  when  the  roules  were  red. 
In  which  the  names  of  all  Loves  folke  were  fyled, 
That  many  there  were  missing  ;  which  were  ded, 
Or  kept  in  bands,  or  from  their  Loves  exyled, 
.  Or  by  some  other  violence  despoyled. 
Which  whenas  Cupid  heard,  he  wexed  wroth  ; 
And,  doubting  to  be  wronged  or  beguyled, 
He  bad  his  eyes  to  be  unblindfold  both. 
That  he  might  see  his  men,  and  muster  them  by 
oth. 

XXXIV. 

Then  found  he  many  missing  of  his  crew. 

Which  wont  doe  suit  and  service  to  his  might ; 
Of  whom  what  was  beoomen  no  man  knew. 
Therefore  a  lurie  was  impaneld  streight 
T' enquire  of  them,  whether  by  force,  or  sleight, 
Or  their  owne  guilt,  they  were  away  convayd  : 
To  whom  foule  Infamie  and  fell  Despight 
Gave  evidence,  that  they  were  all  betrayd 

And  murdred  cruelly  by  a  rebellious  Mayd. 


XXVI.  3. the  humbled   gras,"]     See  the  note  on 

"  semelesse  ground,"  F.  Q,.  v.  x.  33.    T.  Warton. 

XXVI.  5  repine..']    For  repine  at.    Chuith. 

XXVI.  9.  bannerall.]   A  little  flag  ;  a  peiion  worne 

en  Ihe  top  of  a  launce,  by  a  horseviun  that  wouldbe  gallant. 

lODD. 


Fayre  Mirabella  was  her  name,  whereby 
Of  all  those  crymes  she  there  indited  was  : 
All  which  when  Cupid  heard,  he  by  and  by 
In  great  displeasure  wil'd  a  Capias 


■  mereifide  ;]  Pitied.    A  word  of  his  own. 


XXXII.  5.  - 
Church. 

XXXIII.  2 fyled,]  Kept  and/iedup.  Uptok. 

XXXV.  4. wil'd  a  Capias  ic]  That  is,  ordered  a 

writ  &c.    A  Capias  is  a  writ  requiring  an  appearance  in 
person.    Church. 
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Should  issue  forth  f  attach  that  seornefull  Lasse. 
The  Warrant  straight  was  made,  and  therewithal! 
A  Baylieffe  errant  forth  in  post  did  passe, 
Whom  they  by  name  there  Portamore  did  call  ; 
He  which  doth  summon  Lovers  to  Loves  Judge- 
ment Hall. 

xxxvr. 

The  Damzell  was  attacht,  ajid  shortly  brought 
Unto  the  Barre  whereas  she  was  arrayned  : 
But  she  thereto  nould  plead,  nor  answere  ought, 
Even  for  stubborne  pride,  which  her  restrayned : 
So  iudgement  past,  as  is  by  law  ox'dayned 
In  cases  like  :  Which  when  at  last  she  saw. 
Her  stubborne  hart,  which  love  before  disdayned, 
Gan  stoupe  ;  and,  fallmg  downe  with  humble  awe, 

Cryde  mercie,  to  abate  the  extremitie  of  law. 

XXXVTI. 

The  Sonne  of  Venus,  who  is  myld  by  Icynd, 
But  where  he  is  provokt  mth  peevislinease, 
Unto  her  prayers  piteously  enclynd. 
And  did  the  rigour  of  his  doome  represse  ; 
Yet  not  so  freely,  but  that  nathelease 
He  imto  her  a  penance  did  impose. 
Which  was,  tliat  thi'ough  this  worlds  wyde  wilder- 
She  wander  should  in  companie  of  those,      [nes 

Till  she  had  sav'd  so  many  Loves  as  she  did  lose. 

xxxviri. 
So  now  she  had  bene  wandring  two  whole  yeares 
Throughout  the  world,  in  this  uncomely  case. 
Wasting  her  goodly  hew  in  heavie  teares, 
And  her  good  dayes  in  dolorous  disgrace  ; 
Yet  had  she  not  in  all  these  two  yeares  space 
Saved  but  two  ;  yet  iu  two  yeares  before. 
Through  her  dispiteous  pride,  whilest  love  lackt 

place, 
She  had  destroyed  two  and  twenty  more. 
Aie  me,  how  could  her  love  make  half  amends 
therefore  ! 

XIXIX. 

And  now  she  was  uppon  the  weary  way, 

Whenas  the  gentle  Squire,  with  faire  Serene, 
Met  her  in  such  misseeming  foule  array  ; 
The  whiles  that  mighty  Man  did  her  demeane 
With  all  the  evil  tei-mes  and  cruell  meane 
That  he  could  make  ;  and  eeke  that  angry  Foole 
Which  foUow'd  her,  with  cursed  hands  uncleane 
Whipping  her  horse,  did  with  his  smarting  toole 

Oft  whip  her  dainty  selfe,  and  much  augment  her 
doole. 


Ne  ought  it  mote  availe  her  to  entreat 
The  one  or  th'  other  better  her  to  use  ; 
For  both  so  wilfull  were  and  obstinate 
That  all  her  piteous  plaint  they  did  refuse. 
And  rather  did  the  more  her  beate  and  bruse  : 
But  most  the  former  Villaine,  which  did  lead 


xjixvn.  2.  But  w!iere  he  is  provokt  with  peevisfinesse,'] 
That  if,  except  where  he  ia  provoked  by  perverteness  of  the 
Darty offending.-  Church. 

'  XXXVII  8-  tliose,}  The  Carle  and  Foole,  that  is, 

Scorn  and  Disdain.  ToDn. 

xxxvri.  9.  — Loves'^  'Tha.iis,  Lovers.    Church, 

XXXIX.  4. f'Ot  might!/  Man]  Disdain.  Todd. 

Ibid did  her  icmeane]  Treated  her.    Church. 

XL  (i.  But  most  the  former  villaine.^'He  ithn  wunt  fore- 
most or  first :  who  led  tho  Lady's  horse,  St.  44.     Uptun. 


Her  tyreLing  iade,  was  bent  her  to  abuse  ; 
Who,  though  she  were  with  wearinesse  nigh  dead 
Yet  would  not  let  her  lite,  nor  rest  a  little  stead  : 

XLI. 

For  he  was  sterne  and  terrible  by  nature. 
And  eeke  of  person  huge  and  hideous, 
E.xceeduig  much  the  measure  of  mans  stature. 
And  rather  like  a  Gyant  monstmous  : 
For  sooth  he  was  descended  of  the  hous 
Of  those  old  Gyants,  which  did  warres  darraine 
Against  the  Heaven  in  order  battailous  ; 
And  sib  to  great  Orgolio,  which  was  slaine 

By  Arthm-e,  whenas  Unas  Ifnight  he  did  maiutaine. 


His  lookes  were  dreadfull,  and  his  fiery  eies, 

Like  two  great  beacons,  glared  bright  and  wyde, 

Glauncing  askew,  as  if  his  enemies 

He  scorned  in  his  overweening  pryde  ; 

And  stalking  stately,  Hke  a  crane,  did  stryde 

At  every  step  uppon  the  tiptoes  hie  ; 

And,  all  the  way  he  went,  on  every  syde 

He  gaz'd  about  and  stared  horriblie. 

As  if  he  with  his  lookes  would  all  men  terrifie. 

xi.ur. 

He  wore  no  armour,  ne  for  none  did  care. 
As  no  whit  dreading  any  hving  wight  ; 
But  in  a  iacket,  quilted  richly  rare 
Upon  thecklaton,  he  was  straungely  dight  ; 
And  on  his  head  a  roll  of  linnen  plight. 
Like  to  the  Mores  of  Malaber,  he  wore, 
With  which  his  locks,  as  blaoke  as  pitchy  night. 
Were  bound  about  and  voyded  from  before  ; 

And  in  his  hand  a  mighty  yron  club  he  bore. 

xLrv. 
This  was  Disdaine,  who  led  that  Ladies  horse 
Through  thick  and  thin,  through  mountains  and 

through  plams. 
Compelling  her,  where  she  would  not,  by  force. 
Haling  her  palfrey  by  the  hempen  raines: 
But  that  same  Foole,  which  most  increast  her 

paines. 
Was  Scorne  ;  who,  having  in  his  hand  a  whip. 
Her  therewith  yirks ;   and  still,  when  she  com- 

plaines. 
The  more  he  laughes,  and  does  her  closely  quip, 
To  see  her  sore  lament  and  bite  her  tender  lip. 


Whose  cruell  handling  when  that  Squire  beheld. 
And  saw  those  Villaines  her  so  vildely  use. 
His  gentle  heart  with  indignation  sweld. 
And  could  no  longer  beare  so  great  abuse 
As  such  a  Lady  so  to  beate  and  bruse  ; 
But,  to  him  stepping,  such  a  stroke  him  lent, 
That  forst  him  th'  halter  from  his  hand  to  loose, 


xo.  9. whenas  &c.]  That  is,  when  he  was  in  the 

palace  of,  and  acted  tlie  part  of.  Una's  Knight.     Church. 

XLiil.  4.  ■ — ™  cfiecli/atoiif]  Tlie  Glohsaries  suppose  this 
word  to  he  compounded  of  cheke  andlatoiuit  a  species  of 
base  mt-tal  like  gold:  But  it  seems  rather  to  be  merely  a 
corruption  of  the  Fr.  ciclaton  ;  which  originally  signified 
a  circular  robe  of  state,  from  the  Gr.  Lat.  cpclas  ,■  and 
afterwards  the  cloth  of  gold,  of  which  such  robes  were 
generally  made.  Tyrvvhitt. 

XLiv,  7-  yirks  ;]  Jerks  or  lashes.     Todd. 

XLiv.  8.  quip,  J  Sneer  at  or  insult  1  from  the  sub- 

stan  iiveqitip.    Todd. 
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And  maugi'e  all  his  might,  backe  to  relent : 
Else  had  he  surely  there  bene  slaine,  or  fowly  shent, 

XI- VT. 

The  Villaine,  wroth  for  greeting  him  so  sore, 
Gathered  himselfe  together  scone  againe. 
And  with  his  yron  batton  which  he  bore 
Let  drive  at  him  so  dreadfully  amaine, 
That  for  his  safety  he  did  him  constraine 
To  give  him  ground,  and  shift  to  every  side. 
Rather  than  once  his  burden  to  sustaine : 
For  bootlesse  thing  him  seemed  to  abide 

So  mighty  blowes,  or  prove  the  puissaunce  of  his 
pride. 

XLVIJ. 

Like  as  a  mastiffe  having  at  a  bay 

A  salvage  bull,  whose  cruell  homes  doe  threat 
Desperate  daunger,  if  he  them  assay, 
Traceth  his  ground,  and  round  about  doth  beat. 
To  spy  where  he  may  some  advantage  get. 
The  whiles  the  beast  doth  rage  and  loudly  rore  ; 
So  did  the  Squire,  the  whiles  the  Carle  did  fret 
And  fume  in  his  disdainefuU  mynd  the  more, 

And  oftentimes  by  Turmagant  and  Mahound  swore. 

xLvirr. 

Nathelesse  so  sharpely  still  he  liim  pursewd. 
That  at  advantage  him  at  last  he  tooke. 
When  his  foote  shpt,  (that  slip  he  dearely  rewd,) 
And  with  his  yron  club  to  ground  him  strooke ; 
"Where  still  he  lay,  ne  out  of  swoune  awooke. 
Till  heavy  hand  the  Carle  upon  him  layd. 
And  bound  him  fast :  Tho,  when  he  np  did  looke 
And  saw  himselfe  eaptiv'd,  he  was  dismayd, 

Ke  powre  had  to  withstand,  ne  hope  of  any  ayd. 


Then  up  he  made  him  rise,  and  forward  fare, 
Led  in  a  rope  which  both  his  hands  did  bynd  ; 
Ne  ought  that  Foole  for  pitty  did  him  spare, 
But  with  his  whip  him  following  behynd 
Him  often  scourg'd,  and  forsthis  feete  to  fynd: 
And  other  whiles  with  bitter  mockes  and  mowes 
He  would  him  scorne,  that  to  his  gentle  mynd 
Was  much  more  grievous  then  the  others  blowes; 

Words    sharpely   wound,   but    greatest    griefe    of 
scorning  growes. 

L. 

The  faire  Serena,  when  she  saw  him  fall 

Under  that  Villaines  club,  then  surely  thought 
That  slaine  he  was,  or  made  a  wretched  thrall. 
And  fled  away  with  all  the  speede  she  mought 
To  seeke  for  safety  j  which  long  time  she  sought  ; 
And  past  through  many  perils  by  the  way. 
Ere  she  againe  to  Calepine  was  brought : 
The  which  discourse  as  now  I  must  delay. 

Till  Mirabellaes  fortunes  I  doe  fm'ther  say. 


xLvi.  3.  ■ batton]  Clui.  See  at.  48.  Or  a  trunohoon, 

or  any  weapon  of  oifence.  Fr.  baston,  bd'on,    Todd. 

XLVT.    7.  * Jtis  burden]    That  is,  his    club.    Ital. 

bordone,  Fr.  bourdon.    Upton. 

xi.rx   6. with  bitter  mockes  and  mowes]  Mocks 

nnd  mowes  seem  to  imply  insults  by  distortions  of  the 
rnuntenance  ;  or,  as  we  say  vulgarly,  making  mouths  at 
cme.    Todd. 

XLIX  9  Trordj  &c.]  So  all  the  editions.  The  opposition 
i^  between  blows  and  words.  I  incline  to  think  Spenser 
pave,  " Swords  sha.rpely  wound,  &c."    Church. 

1.9.  Tin  Mirabellaes  .fortunes  I  doe  further  Bs.y.']  1o  say 
i,-,bereusedfor  toreZafe.    Todd. 


CANTO  VIII. 

rrince  Arthure  overcomes  Disdaine; 

Quites  Mirabell  from  dreed : 
Serena,  found  of  Salvaees, 

By  Calepine  is  freed. 


Ye  gentle  Ladles,  in  whose  soveraine  powre 
Love  hath  the  glory  of  his  kmgdome  left. 
And  th'  hearts  of  men,  as  your  etemall  dowre, 
In  yron  chaines,  of  liberty  bereft. 
Delivered  hath  unto  your  hands  by  gift ; 
Be  well  aware  how  ye  the  same  doe  use. 
That  pride  doe  not  to  tyranny  you  lift ; 
Least,  if  men  you  of  cruelty  accuse. 

He  from  you  take  that  chiefedome  wliich  ye  do» 
abuse. 


And  as  ye  soft  and  tender  are  by  kynde, 
Adornd  with  goodly  gifts  of  beauties  grace. 
So  be  ye  soft  and  tender  eeke  in  mynde  ; 
But  cruelty  and  hardnesse  from  you  chace, 
That  all  your  other  praises  will  deface. 
And  from  you  turne  the  love  of  men  to  hate  : 
Ensample  take  of  Mirabellaes  case. 
Who  from  the  high  degree  of  happy  state 

Fell  into  wretched  woes,  which  she  repented  late. 


Who  after  thraldome  of  the  gentle  Squire, 
Which  she  beheld  with  lamentable  eye, 
Was  touched  with  compassion  entire. 
And  much  lamented  his  calamity. 
That  for  her  sake  fell  into  misery  ; 
Which  booted  nought  for  prayers  nor  for  tlu-ea 
To  hope  for  to  release  or  mollify  ; 
For  aye  the  more  that  she  did  them  entreat. 

The  more  they  him-  misust,  and  cruelly  did  beat. 


So  as  they  forward  on  their  way  did  pas, 
Him  still  reviling  and  afflicting  sore. 
They  met  Prince  Arthure  ivith  Sir  Enias, 
(That  was  that  courteous  Knight,  whom  he  befor 
Having  subdew'd  yet  did  to  life  restore  ;) 
To  whom  as  they  approcht,  they  gan  augment 
Their  cruelty,  and  him  to  punish  more. 
Scourging  and  haling  him  more  vehement ; 

As  if  it  them  should  gi'ieve  to  see  his  punishment. 


The  Squire  himselfe,  whenas  he  saw  his  Lord 
The  witnesse  of  his  wretchednesse  in  place. 
Was  much  asham'd  that  with  an  hempen  cord 
He  like  a  dog  was  led  in  captive  case. 
And  did  his  head  for  bashfulnesse  abase. 
As  loth  to  see  or  to  be  scene  at  all ; 
Shame  would  be  hid  :   But  whenas  Enias 
Beheld  two  such,  of  two  such  ViUaines  thrall, 

His  manly  mynde  was  much  emmoved  therewith 
aU; 

VI. 

And  to  the  Prince  thus  sayd  ;  "See  you,  Sir  Knight 
The  greatest  shame  that  ever  eye  yet  saw, 
Yond  Lady  and  her  Squire  with  foule  despight 

I.  9.  Be']  The  God  of  Love  :  as  in  the  foregoing  instance 
of  Mirabclla.    Church. 
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Abusde,  against  all  reason  and  all  law, 
Without  regard  of  pitty  or  of  awe  ! 
See  !  how  they  doe  that  Squire  beat  and  revile  ! 
See  !  how  they  doe  the  Lady  hale  and  di-aw  ! 
But,  if  ye  please  to  lend  me  leave  awhUe, 
I  will  them  soone  acquitCjaiid  both  of  blame  assoile." 


Tlie  Prince  assented  ;  and  then  he,  streightway 
Dismounting  light,  his  shield  about  him  tlu-ew, 
Witli  which  approaching  tlius  he  gan  to  say  ; 
"  Abide,  ye  caytive  treachetours  untrew. 
That  have  with  treason  thi'aUed  unto  you 
These  two,  unworthy  of  your  wretched  bands  ; 
And  now  youi'  crime  wifli  cruelty  pursew  : 
Abide,  and  from  them  lay  your  loathly  hands  ; 

Or   else   abide   the  Death  that  hard  before  you 
stands." 

VIII. 

The  Villaiue  stayd  not  aunswer  to  invent ; 
But,  with  his  yron  club  pi*eparing  way. 
His  mindes  sad  message  backe  imto  him  sent ; 
The  which  descended  with  such  dreadfidl  sway. 
That  seemed  nought  the  course  thereof  could 
No  more  then  lightening  from  the  lofty  sky :  [stay, 
Ne  hst  the  Knight  the  powTe  thereof  assay, 
Whose  doome  was  death  ;  but,  lightly  slipping 

Unwares  defrauded  his  intended  destiny  :  [by. 


And,  to  requite  him  with  the  like  againe. 
With  liis  sharpe  sword  he  fiercely  at  him  flew. 
And  strooke  so  strongly,  that  the  Carle  with  paiue 
Saved  himselfe  but  that  he  there  him  slew  ; 
Yet  sav'd  not  so,  but  that  the  blood  it  drew, 
And  gave  his  Foe  good  hope  of  victory  : 
Who,  therewitli  flesht,  upon  him  set  anew. 
And  with  the  second  stroke  thought  certainely 

To  have  supplyde  the  first,  and  paide  the  usury. 


But  Fortune  aunswei'd  not  unto  his  call ; 
For,  as  bis  hand  was  heaved  up  on  bight, 
The  ViUaine  met  him  in  the  middle  fall,  [bright 
And  with  his  club  bet  backe  his  brond-yron 
So  forcibly,  that  with  his  owne  hands  might 
Rebeaten  backe  upon  himselfe  againe 
He  driven  v/as  to  ground  in  selfe  despight ; 
From  whence  ere  he  recovery  could  gaine. 

He  in  his  necke  had  set  his  foote  with  fell  disdaine. 


With  that  the  Foole,  which  did  that  end  awayte. 
Came  running  in  ;  and,  whilest  on  ground  he  lay, 
Laide  heavy  hands  on  him  and  held  so  strayte, 
That  downe  he  kept  him  with  his  scornefuU  sway, 
So  as  he  could  not  weld  him  any  way  : 
The  whiles  that  other  Villaine  went  about 
Him  to  have  bound  and  thrald  without  delay ; 
The  whiles  the  Foole  did  him  revile  and  flout, 

Threatninf    to    yoke   them  two    and   tame  their 
corage  stout. 


VI.  9.  1  'oilt  ^"'l  Tliat  is,  I  will  soon  release  them  from 
the  reproaeh  they  now  suffer.    Chuhch. 

Y^j_  4, treachetours]    Traitors.    Todd. 

XI.  5.  So  as  he  could  not  weld  him]  Widd,  direct  or 
manage  himself  any  way  :  him  for  himself  is  frecjuent  in 
Spenser.    Upton. 

y^^  J). iUem  two']    Sir  Enias  and  Timias.    Church. 


As  when  a  sturdy  ploughman  with  his  hynde 
By  strength  have  overthrowneastubborne  steare. 
They  downe  him  hold,  and  fast  with  cords  do 

bynde, 
Till  they  him  force  the  buxome  yoke  to  beare  ; 
So  did  these  two  this  Knight  oft  tug  and  teaxe. 
Which  when  the  Prince  beheld,  there  standing 
He  left  his  lofty  steede  to  aide  him  neare  ;    [by. 
And,  buckling  soone  himselfe,  gan  fiei'cely  fly 

Upon  that  Carle,  to  save  his  friend  from  ieopardy. 

XIII. 

The  VUlaine,  leaving  him  unto  liis  Mate, 
To  be  captiv'd  and  handled  as  he  list, 
Himselfe  addrest  unto  this  new  debate. 
And  with  his  club  him  all  about  so  blist, 
That  he  which  way  to  turne  him  scarcely  wist : 
Sometimes  aloft  he  layd,  sometimes  alow. 
Now  here,  now  there,  and  oft  him  neare  he  mist ; 
So  doubtfully,  that  hardly  one  could  Imow 

Whether  more  wary  were  to  give  or  ward  the 
blow. 

XIV. 

But  yet  the  Prince  so  well  enured  was 

With  such  huge  strokes,  approved  oft  m  fight. 
That  way  to  them  he  gave  forth  right  to  pas  ; 
Ne  would  endure  the  daunger  of  their  might. 
But  wayt  advantage  when  they  downe  did  light. 
At  last  the  Caytive  after  long  discourse. 
When  all  his  strokes  he  saw  avoyded  quite. 
Resolved  in  one  t'  assemble  all  his  force. 

And  make  one  end  of  him  without  ruth  or  remorse. 


His  dreadfvdl  hand  he  heaved  up  aloft, 
And  with  his  dreadfull  instrument  of  yre 
Thought  sure  have  pownded  him  to  powder  soft. 
Or  deepe  emboweld  in  the  earth  entyre  ; 
But  Fortune  did  not  with  his  will  conspire  : 
For,  ere  his  stroke  attayned  his  intent. 
The  noble  Childe,  preventing  his  desire. 
Under  his  club  with  wary  boldnesse  went. 

And  smote  him  on  the  knee  tliat  never  yet  was 
bent. 

XVI. 

It  never  yet  was  bent,  ne  bent  it  now, 

Albe  the  stroke  so  strong  and  puissant  were, 

That  seem'd  a  marble  pUlour  it  could  bow  ; 

But  all  that  leg,  which  did  his  body  beare, 

It  crackt  throughout,  (yet  did  no  blond  appeare,) 

So  as  it  was  unable  to  support 

So  huge  a  burden  on  such  broken  geare. 

But  fell  to  groimd  like  to  a  lumpe  of  durt ; 

Whence  he  assayed  to  rise,  but  could  not  for  his  hurt. 


Eftsoones  the  Prince  to  him  fuU  nimbly  stept. 
And,  least  he  should  recover  foote  againe. 
His  head  meant  from  his  shoulders  to  have  swept: 


XII.  4. the  bu.\ome  poke]     The  word  buxome  is 

here  used  in  tlie  sense  of  yielding  or  obedient.    Tood. 

XIII.  3.  debate,]      Contest ;   as  the  Frencli   uso 

d^batt  and  the  Italians  dibatto.    Upton. 

XIII.  4.    And  with  his  club  him  all  about  so   blist,] 
IVoundedi  from  the  Fr.  blesser,    Todd. 

XIV.  6. after   long    discourse,]     After   shifting 

ground  &n^  traversing  to  arid  fro.  hat.  discursus.  JoariN. 

XV.  7. — ' — preventing]    Coming  before.    CauRCH. 
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Which  when  the  Lady  saw,  she  cryde  amaine  ; 
"  Stay,  stay.  Sir  Knight,  for  love  of  God  abstaine 
From  that  unwares  ye  weetlesse  doe  intend  ; 
Slay  not  that  Carle,  though  worthy  to  be  slaine ; 
For  more  on  him  doth  then  himselfe  depend  ; 
My  life  will  by  his  death  have  lamentable  end." 


He  staide  his  hand  according  her  desire. 
Yet  nathemore  him  suffred  to  arize  ; 
But,  still  suppressing,  gau  of  her  inquire,  [prize. 
What  meaning  mote  those  uncouth  words  corn- 
That  in  that  Villaines  health  her  safety  lies  ; 
That  were  no  might  in  man,  nor  heart  m  Knights, 
Which  durst  her  dreaded  reskue  enterprize. 
Yet  heavens  themselves,  that  favour  feeble  rights. 

Would  for  itselfe  redresse,  and  punish  such  despights. 


Then  bursting  forth  in  teares,  which  gushed  fast 
Like  many  water-streams,  awhile  she  stayd  ; 
Till  the  sharpe  passion  being  overpast. 
Her  tongue  to  her  restord,  then  thus  she  sayd  ; 
"  Nor  heavens,  nor  men,  can  me  most  wretched 
Deliver  from  the  doome  of  ray  desart,       [Mayd 
The  which  the  God  of  Love  hath  on  me  layd, 
And  damned  to  endm-e  this  direfuU  smart. 

For  penaunce  of  my  pi-oud  and  hard  rebelUous  hart. 


"  In  prime  of  youthly  yeares,  when  first  the  flowre 
Of  beauty  gan  to  bud,  and  bloosme  dehght ; 
And  Nature  me  endu'd  with  plenteous  dowre 
Of  all  her  gifts,  that  pleasde  each  living  sight ; 
I  was  belov'd  of  many  a  gentle  Knight, 
And  sude  and  sought  with  all  the  service  dew : 
Full  many  a  one  for  me  deepe  groand  and  sigh't. 
And  to  the  dore  of  death  for  sorrow  drew, 

Complayning  oiit  on  me  that  would  not  on  them  rew. 


"  But  let  them  love  that  list,  or  live  or  die  ; 
Me  list  not  die  for  any  lovers  doole  : 
Ne  list  me  leave  my  loved  libertie 
To  pitty  him  that  list  to  play  tlie  foole  : 
To  love  myself  I  learned  had  in  schoole. 
Thus  I  triumphed  long  i]i  lovers  paine. 
And,  sitting  carelesse  on  the  scomers  stoole. 
Did  laugh  at  those  that  did  Lament  and  plaine  : 

But  all  is  now  repayd  with  interest  agaiue. 


"  For  loe  !  the  winged  god,  that  woundeth  harts, 
Causde  me  be  called  to  accompt  therefore  ; 
And  for  revengement  of  tliose  wrongfuU  smarts. 
Which  I  to  others  did  inflict  afore, 
Addeem'd  me  to  endure  this  penaunce  sore  ; 
That  in  this  wize,  and  this  unmeete  ari'ay. 
With  these  two  lewd  companions,  and  no  more, 
Disdaine  and  Scorne,  I  through  the  world  should 
stray. 

Till  I  have  sav'd  so  many  as  I  earst  did  slay." 


«  Certes,"  sayd  then  the  Prince, "  the  god  is  iust, 
That  taketh  vengeaunce  of  his  peoples  spoile  : 
For  were  no  law  in  love,  but  all  that  lust 
Might  them  oppresse,  and  painefuUy  turmoUe, 
His  kingdome  would  continue  but  a  while. 
But  teU  me,  Lady,  wherefore  doe  you  beare 
This  bottle  thus  before  you  with  such  toile. 
And  eeke  this  wallet  at  your  backe  arreare, 

Tliat  for  these  Cai-les  to  carry  much  more  comely 


"  H«re  in  this  bottle,"  sayd  the  sory  Mayd, 
"  I  put  the  tears  of  my  contrition. 
Till  to  the  brim  I  have  it  full  defrayd  : 
And  in.  this  bag,  which  I  behinde  me  don, 
I  put  repentaunce  for  things  past  and  gon. 
Yet  is  the  bottle  leake,  and  bag  so  tome. 
That  all  which  I  put  in  fals  out  anon, 
And  is  behinde  me  trodden  downe  of  Scorne, 

Who  mocketh  all  my  paine,  and  laughs  the  more 
I  moiu'n." 


The  Infant  hearlmed  wisely  to  her  tale. 

And  wondred  much  at  Cupids  iudg'ment  wise, 

That  could  so  meekly  make  proud  hearts  avale. 

And  wreake  himselfe  on  them  that  him  despise. 

Then  suffred  he  Disdaine  up  to  arise. 

Who  was  not  able  up  himselfe  to  reare. 

By  meanes  his  leg,  through  his.late  lucklesse  prise. 

Was  crackt  in  twaine,  but  by  his  foolish  feare 

Wa"  holpen  up,  who  him  supported  standing  neai'e. 


But  being  up  he  lookt  againe  aloft. 
As  if  he  never  had  received  fall ; 
And  with  steme  eye-brows  stared  at  him  oft. 
As  if  he  would  have  daunted  him  withall : 
And  standing  on  his  tiptoes,  to  seeme  tall, 
Do^vne  on  his  golden  feete  he  often  gazed. 
As  if  such  pride  the  other  could  apall ; 
Who  was  so  far  from  Being  ought  amazed. 

That  he  his  lookes  despised,  and  his  boast  dispraized. 


Then  turning  backe  unto  that  captive  thrall. 

Who  all  this  while  stood  there  beside  them  bound, 

Unwilling  to  be  knowne  or  scene  at  all. 

He  from  those  bands  weend  him  to  have  unwound  ; 

But  when  approaching  neare  he  plainely  found 

It  was  his  owne  ti-ue  Groome,  the  gentle  Squire, 

He  thereat  wext  exceedingly  astound. 

And  him  did  oft  embrace,  and  oft  admire, 

Ne  could  with  seeing  satisfie  his  great  desii-e 

xxvrir.e 
Meane  while  the  Salvage  Man,  when  he  beheld 
That  huge  great  Foole  oppressing  th'  other  Knight, 
Whom  with  his  weight  unweldy  downe  he  held, 
He  flew  upon  him  like  a  greedy  tight 
Unto  some  carrion  offered  to  Ms  sight ; 


xvirr.  6.    3'ftaO    That  thing,  i.  e.  her  safety.    Church. 

XIX.  8. damned]    Condemned.    Church. 

XX  7.. sigh't,']   Vol  sighed.    From  the  Saxon  verb 

sike,  to  sigh.    Todd. 

XX.  9.    Complayning  out  on  me]    Out  fm  n>e:  words  of 
Indignation,  as  out  on  thee  ,■  /y  on  thee.    Upton. 


XXIV.  S.  — leake,]    Leak;/     Church. 

XXV.  1.  l?ie  Infant]  Spenser  has  here  employed  the 
word  in  the  sense  of  Prince,  which  is  tlie  Spanish  signifi- 
cation of  it.    Todd. 

Ibid.— wisely]  Considenitely.  T,i\t. conmlld.  Church. 

XXV.  8  „  feare]    Companion     Toud. 
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And,  downe  him  plucking,  with  his  nayles  and 

teeth  [bite  ; 

Gan  him  to  hale,  and  teare,  and  scratch,  and 

And,  from  him  taking  his  owne  whip,  therewith 

So  sore  him  scourgeth  that  the  bloud  downe  i'oUoweth. 

xxrs. 

And  sure  I  weene,  had  not  the  Ladies  cry 
Procur'd  the  Prince  his  cruell  hand  to  stay. 
He  would  with  whipping  him  have  done  to  dye  : 
But,  being  checkt,  he  did  abstaine  streightway 
And  let  him  rise.    Then  thus  the  Prince  gan  say ; 
"  Now,  Lady,  sith  your  fortunes  thus  dispose. 
That,  if  ye  list  have  hberty,  ye  may  ; 
Unto  yom'selfe  I  freely  leave  to  chose. 

Whether  I  shall  you  leave,  or  from  these  Villaines 
lose." 


"  All !  nay.  Sir  Knight,"  said  she,  "  it  may  not  be. 
But  that  I  needes  must  by  all  meanes  fulfill 
This  penaunce,  which  enioyned  is  to  me. 
Least  unto  me  betide  a  greater  ill : 
Yet  no  lesse  thankes  to  you  for  your  good  will." 
So  Inimbly  taking  leave  she  tumd  aside  : 
But  Arthure  with  the  rest  went  onward  still 
On  his  first  quest,  in  which  did  him  betide 

A  great  adventure,  which  did  him  from  them  devidfe. 


But  first  it  falleth  me  by  course  to  tell 
Of  faire  Serena  ;  who,  as  earst  you  heard, 
When  first  the  gentle  Squu'e  at  variaunce  fell 
With  those  two  Carles,  fled  fast  away,  afeard 
Of  villany  to  be  to  her  inferd  : 
So  fresh  the  image  of  her  former  dread, 
Yet  dwelling  in  her  eye,  to  her  appeard. 
That  every  foote  did  tremble  which  did  tread. 

And  every  body  two,  and  two  she  foure  did  read. 

XXXTT. 

Through  hils  and  dales,  through  bushes  and  through 
breres. 
Long  thus  she  fled,  till  that  at  last  she  thought 
Herselfe  now  past  the  perill  of  her  feares  : 
Then  looking  round  about,  and  seeing  nought 
Which  doubt  of  damiger  to  her  offer  mought, 
She  from  her  palfrey  lighted  on  the  plaine  ; 
And,  sitting  downe,  herselfe  awhile  bethought 
Of  her  long  travell  and  turmoyMng  paine ; 

And  often  did  of  love,  and  oft  of  lucke,  complaine. 


And  evennore  she  blamed  Calepine, 

The  good  Sir  Calepine,  her  owne  true  Knight, 

As  th'  onely  author  of  her  wofuU  tine  ; 

For  being  of  his  love  to  hev  so  light, 

As  her  to  leave  in  such  a  piteous  plight ; 

Yet  never  turtle  truer  to  his  Make, 

Then  he  was  tride  unto  his  Lady  bright : 

Who  all  this  while  endured  for  her  sake 

Great  perill  of  his  life,  and  restlesse  pauies  did  take. 

XXXIV. 

Tho  whenas  all  her  plaints  she  had  displayd. 
And  well  disburdened  her  engrieved  brest. 
Upon  the  grasse  herselfe  adowne  she  layd  ; 
Where,  being  tyrde  with  travell,  and  opprest 


XXXI.  5. to  her  inferd  :]  Brought  upon  her.    Lat. 

infero     Church. 


With  sorrow,  she  betooke  herselfe  to  rest : 
There  wliUest  m  Morpheus  bosome  safe  she  lay, 
Fearelesse  of  ought  that  mote  her  peace  molest. 
False  Fortune  did  her  safety  betray 
Unto  a  strange  niischaunce,  that  menac'd  her  decay. 


In  these  wylde  deserts,  where  she  now  abode. 
There  dwelt  a  salvage  nation,  which  did  live 
Of  stealth  and  spoile,  and  making  niglitly  rode 
Into  their  neighbours  bol'ders  ;  nfe  did  give 
Themselves  to  any  trade,  (as  for  to  drive 
The  painefull  plough,  or  cattell  for  to  breed. 
Or  by  adventrous  merchandize  to  thrive,) 
But  on  the  labours  of  poor  men  to  feed. 

And  serve  then-  owne  necessities  with  others  need. 

XXXVI. 

Thereto  they  usde  one  most  accursed  order. 

To  eate  the  flesh  of  men,  whom  they  mote  fynde. 
And  straungers  to  devoure,  which  on  their  border 
Were  brought  by  errour  or  by  \vreckfull  wynde : 
A  monstrous  cruelty  gainst  course  of  kynde  ! 
They,  towards  evening  wandering  every  way 
To  seeke  for  booty,  came  by  fortune  blynde 
Whereas  this  Lady,  like  a  sheepe  astray. 

Now  drowned  in  the  depth  of  sleepe  all  feariesse  lay. 

xxxvrr. 

Soone  as  they  spide  her,  lord  !  what  gladfuU  glee 
They  made  amongst  themselves !  but  when  lier 
Like  the  faire  yvory  shining  they  did  see,      [face 
Each  gan  his  fellow  solace  and  embrace 
For  ioy  of  such  good  hap  by  heavenly  grace. 
Tlien  gan  they  to  devize  what  course  to  take  ; 
Whether  to  slay  her  there  upon  the  place. 
Or  suffer  her  out  of  her  sleepe  to  wake. 

And  then  her  eate  attonce,  or  many  meales  to  make. 

xxxvin. 

The  best  advizement  was,  of  bad,  to  let  her 
Sleepe  out  her  fill  without  encomberment ; 
For  sleepe,  they  sayd,  would  make  her  battill 

better  : 
Then,  when  she  wakt,  they  all  gave  one  consent 
That,  since  by  grace  of  god  she  there  was  sent. 
Unto  their  god  they  would  her  sacrifize, 
Whose  share,  her  guiltlesse  bloud  they  would  pre- 
But  of  her  dainty  flesh  they  did  devize        [sent : 

To  make  a  commonfeast,  and  feed  withgurmaudize. 

XXXIX. 

So  round  about  her  they  themselves  did  place 
Upon  the  grasse,  and  diversely  dispose. 
As  each  thought  best  to  spend  the  hngring  space : 
Some  with  their  eyes  the  daintest  morsels  chose ; 
Some  praise  her  paps  ;  some  praise  her  Ups  and 
nose  ;  [bare : 

Some  whet  their  knives,  and  strip  their  elboes 
The  Priest  himselfe  a  garland  doth  compose 
Of  finest  flowers,  and  witli  full  busie  care 

His  bloudie  vessels  wash  and  holy  fire  prepare. 


XXXVI.  .5.  gamut  course  of  liynde  !~\    Against  the 

course  of  nature,  unnatural.    Church. 

XXXVII.  5.  grace.]    Favour.    So  again,  in  st.  .^0 

Church. 

XXXVIII.  1.  of  bad,']  That  is,  of  many  bad  ones. 

Church. 

xxxvifl.  3.  would  moke  her  battill  heifer  .■]    That 

U,  grow  fatter.    Ho  battel  ia  to  groui  or  Hiake  fat.  Cuuhchv 
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The  Damzell  wakes  ;  then  all  attonce  upstart, 
And  round  about  her  flocke,  like  many  flies, 
Whooping  and  hallowing  on  every  part. 
As  if  they  would  have  rent  the  brasen  skies. 
Which  when  she  sees  with  ghastly  griefful  eies, 
Her  heart  does  quake,  and  deadly  pallid  hew 
Benumbes  her  cheekes  :  then  out  aloud  she  cries. 
Where  none  is  nigh  to  heare,  that  will  her  rew. 

And  rends  her   golden  locks,   and   snowy  brests 
embrew. 

XLI. 

But  all  bootes  not ;  they  hands  upon  her  lay  : 
And  first  they  spoUe  her  of  her  iewels  deare, 
And  afterwards  of  all  her  rich  array  ; 
The  which  amongst  them  tliey  in  peeces  teare, 
And  of  the  pray  each  one  a  part  doth  bears. 
Now  being  naked,  to  their  sordid  eyes 
The  goodly  threasures  of  nature  appeare  ; 
Which  as  they  view  with  lustfull  fantasyes. 

Each  wisheth  to  himselfe,  and  to  the  rest  envyes. 


Her  yvorie  neck ;  her  alablaster  brest  ; 

Her  paps,  which  like  white  silken  pillowes  were 

For  Love  in  soft  delight  thereon  to  rest  ; 

Her  tender  sides  ;  her  bellie  white  and  clere, 

Which  like  an  altar  did  itselfe  uprere 

To  offer  sacrifice  divine  thereon  ; 

Her  goodly  thighes,  whose  glorie  did  appeare 

Like  a  triumphall  arch,  and  thereupon 

The  spoiles  of  Princes  hang'd  which  were  in  battel 
won. 

XLIII. 

Those  daintie  parts,  the  dearlings  of  dehght. 
Which  mote  not  be  prophau'd  of  common  eyes. 
Those  Villeins  vew'd  with  loose  lascivious  sight. 
And  closely  tempted  with  their  craftie  spyes  ; 
And  some  of  tliem  gan  mongst  themselves  devize 
Thereof  by  force  to  take  their  beastly  pleasure  ! 
But  them  the  Priest  rebuking  did  advize 
To  dare  not  to  pollute  so  sacred  threasure 

Vow'd  to  the  gods :  Religion  held  even  theeves  in 
measui'e. 


So,  being  stayd,  they  her  from  thence  directed 
Unto  a  htle  grove  not  farre  asyde. 
In  which  an  altar  shortly  they  erected 
To  slay  her  on.     And  now  the  Eventyde  [wyde 
His  brode  black  ivings  had  tlirough  the  heavens 
By  this  dispred,  that  was  the  tyme  ordayned 
For  such  a  dismall  deed,  their  guilt  to  hyde  : 
Of  few  greene  tm-fes  an  altar  soone  they  fayned. 

And  deekt  it  all  with  flo^vi-es  which  they  nigh  hand 
obtayned. 


Tho,  whenas  all  tilings  readie  were  aright. 
The  Damzell  was  before  the  altar  set, 
Bemg  alreadie  dead  with  fearefull  fright : 
To  whom  the  Priest  with  naked  armes  full  net 


XL.  9, euLbrew.]    For  emWews,  on  account  of  the 

a-lij-me.    Upton. 

XLv,  4.  net]    Ifeat,  clean.  Fr.  net.     But  as  just 

below  he  says  met  for  meet  ;  so  here,  without  going  to  the 
l-'rench  language,  he  says  net  for  neat ;  in  hoth  places 
omitting  a  letter,  the  easier  to  introduce  his  jingling  ter- 
minations.   Upton. 


Approching  nigh,  and  mm-drous  Imife  well  whet, 
Gan  mutter  close  a  certain  secret  charme, 
With  other  divehsh  ceremonies  met : 
Which  doen,  he  gan  aloft  t'  advance  his  arme. 
Whereat  they  shouted  all,  and  made  a  loud  alarme. 

xLv;. 

Then  gan  the  bagpypes  and  the  homes  to  shi-ill 
And  shrieke  aloud,  that,  with  the  peoples  voyce 
Confused,  did  the  ayre  with  terror  fill, 
And  made  the  wood  to  tremble  at  the  noyce  : 
The  whyles  she  wayld,  the  more  they  did  reioyce. 
Now  mote  ye  understand  that  to  this  grove 
Sir  Calepine,  by  chaunce  more  than  by  choyce, 
The  selfe  same  evening  fortune  hether  drove, 

As  he  to  seeke  Serena  through  the  woods  did  rove. 


Long  had  he  sought  her,  and  through  many  a  soyle 
Had  traveld  stiB  on  foot  in  heavie  armes, 
Ne  ought  was  tyred  with  his  endlesse  toyle, 
Ne  ought  was  feared  of  his  certaine  harmes : 
And  now,  all  weetlesse  of  the  wretched  stormes 
In  which  his  Love  was  lost,  he  slept  full  fast ; 
Till,  being  waked  with  these  loud  alarmes. 
He  Ughtly  started  up  hke  one  aghast. 
And  catching  up  his  arms  streight  to  the  noise 
forth  past. 

xLvrrr. 
There  by  th'  uneertaine  glims  of  starry  night, 
And  by  the  twinkling  of  their  sacred  fire. 
He  mote  perceive  a  htle  dawning  sight 
Of  all  which  there  was  doing  in  that  quire : 
Mongst  whom  a  Woman  spoyled  of  all  attire 
He  spyde  lamenting  her  unluckie  strife. 
And  groning  sore  from  grieved  hart  entire  : 
Eftsoones  he  saw  one  with  a  naked  knife 
Readie  to  launch  her  brest,  and  let  out  loved  life. 


With  tliat  he  thrusts  into  the  thickest  throng ; 
And,  even  as  his  right  hand  adowne  descends, 
He  him  preventing  lays  on  earth  along. 
And  sacrifizeth  to  th*  infemall  feends  : 
Then  to  the  rest  his  ivrathfull  hand  he  bends  ; 
Of  whom  he  makes  such  havocke  and  such  hew, 
That  swarmes  of  damned  soules  to  hell  he  sends: 
The  rest,  that  scape  his  sword  and  death  eschew. 

Fly  hke  a  flocke  of  cloves  before  a  faulcons  vew. 


From  them  returning  to  that  Ladie  backe. 
Whom  by  the  altar  he  doth  sitting  find 
Yet  fearing  death,  and  next  to  death  the  lacke 
Of  clothes  to  cover  what  she  ought  by  kind  ; 
He  first  her  hands  beginneth  to  imbind. 
And  then  to  question  of  her  present  woe  ; 
And  afterwards  to  cheare  with  speaches  kind  : 
But  she,  for  nought  that  he  could  say  or  doe. 

One  word  durst  speake,  or  answere  him  a  whit 
thereto. 


xLvii.  4.  He  ought  Kas  iexcei.  of  Ms  certaine  tiarmes  i] 
That  is,  frayed,  affrighted,  on  account  of  his  certain 
harmes.    Upton. 

XLviri.  4  quire :]  Company.  Lat,  chorus.  Church. 

xivili,  7.  And  groning  &c.]  That  is,  and  groanmg  sadly 
from  the  bottom  of  her  heart.    Church. 

jxix.  6. liew,1  That  is,  hewing.    Church. 

^-  ''■  v:liat  she  ought  by  kind,-']   that  is,  what  she 

should  natu-ally  have  covered,  viz.  her  nakedness  Church. 
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So  iuward  shame  of  her  uncomely  ease 

She  did  conceive,  through  care  of  womanhood. 
That  though  the  night  did  cover  her  disgrace. 
Yet  slie  in  so  unwomanly  a  mood 
Would  not  bewi-ay  the  state  in  wliich  she  stood  : 
So  all  that  night  to  him  unknown  she  past : 
But  day,  that  doth  discover  bad  and  good, 
Ensewing,  made  her  Imoweu  to  him  at  last : 

The  end  whereof  He  keepe  i.mtill  another  cast. 


CANTO   IX. 

Calidnre  hostes  with  Melibee, 
And  loves  fayre  Pastorell : 

Coridon  envies  him,  yet  he. 
For  ill,  rewards  him  well. 


Kow  turne  againe  my  teme,  thou  iolly  swayne, 
Backe  to  the  furrow  which  I  lately  left ; 
I  lately  left  a  furrow  one  or  twayne 
Unplougli'd,  the  which  my  coulter  liad  not  cleft ; 
Yet  seem'd  the  soyle  botli  fayre  and  frutefull  eft. 
As  I  it  past ;  that  were  too  great  a  shame, 
That  so  rich  frute  should  be  from  us  bereft  ; 
Besides  the  great  dishonour  and  defame, 

AVhich  should  befall  to  Cahdores  immortall  name. 

IT. 

■Great  travell  hath  the  gentle  Cahdore 
And  toyle  endured,  sith  I  left  him  last 
Sewuig  the  Blatant  Beast  ;  which  I  forbore 
To  finish  then,  for  other  present  hast. 
Full  many  pathes  and  perils  he  hath  past. 
Through  hils,  through  dales,  through   forests, 

and  tlirough  plaines. 
In  that  same  quest  which  fortune  on  him  cast. 
Which  he  atchieved  to  his  o-wiie  great  gaines. 

Reaping  etemaU  glorie  of  his  restlesse  paines. 

jir. 

So  sharply  he  the  Monster  did  pursew. 
That  day  nor  night  he  suffred  him  to  rest, 
Ne  rested  he  himselfe  (but  natures  dew) 
For  dread  of  daunger  not  to  be  redrest. 
If  he  for  slouth  forslackt  so  famous  quest. 
Him  first  from  court  he  to  tlie  citties  coursed. 
And  from  the  citties  to  the  townes  him  prest, 
And  from  the  townes  into  the  countrie  forsed. 

And  from  the  country  back  to  private  farmes  he 
scorsed. 

IV. 

From  thence  into  the  open  fields  he  fied. 
Whereas  the  heardes  were  keeping  of  then-  neat. 
And  shepheards  singing,  to  their  flockes  that  fed, 
Layes  of  sweet  love  and  youthes  dehghtfuU  heat : 
Him  thether  eke  for  all  his  fearefuU  threat 
He  followed  fast,  and  chaced  him  so  nie. 
That  to  the  folds,  where  sheepe  at  night  doe  seat. 
And  to  the  Utle  cots,  where  shepherds  lie 

In  winters  wrathfull  time,  he  forced  him  to  flie. 


L,.  9. cast  ]  Cast  is  here  usoi  for  a  throw,  or  time. 

Upton. 

I  5. eft,]  Moreover.    Chukch. 

,Ji.  3. but  natures  dew,']  Oaly  nature's  dew.  Upton. 

IV.  9.  In  winters  wralhfuU  time,]  So  all  the  editions.  I 
IhinkSpcnsergavo,  "In  winter's  wiathfull  (!»ie,"  i.e.  in- 
tlewency.  Church. 


There  on  a  day,  as  he  pm'sew'd  the  chace. 

He  chaunst  to  spy  a  sort  of  shepheard  groomes 
Playing  on  pypes  and  caroling  apace,   [broomes 
The  whyles  their  beasts  there   in   the  budded 
Beside  them  fed,  and  nipt  the  tender  bloomes  ; 
For  other  worldly  wealth  tliey  cared  nought : 
To  whom  Sir  Calidore  yet  sweating  comes. 
And  them  to  tell  him  courteously  besought, 

If  such  a  beast  they  saw,  which  he  had  thether 
brought. 

vi. 

They  answer'd  him  that  no  such  beast  they  saw, 
Nor  any  wicked  feend  that  mote  offend 
Tiieir  happie  flocltes,  nor  daunger  to  them  draw  ; 
But  if  that  such  there  were  (as  none  they  kfeud) 
They  prayd  High  God  them  farre  from  them  t(i 

send  : 
Then  one  of  them  him  seeing  so  to  sweat. 
After  his  msticke  wise,  that  well  he  weend, 
Offred  him  drinke  to  quench  his  thirstie  heat. 

And,  if  he  hmigi'y  were,  him  offred  eke  to  eat. 


The  Knight  was  nothing  nice,  where  was  no  need, 
And  tooke  their  gentle  offer  :  so  ado^^'ne 
They  prayd  him  sit,  and  gave  liim  for  to  feed 
Sucli  homely  what  as  serves  the  simple  clowne, 
Q^hat  doth  despise  the  dainties  of  the  towne  : 
Tho,  having  fed  his  fill,  he  tliere  besyde 
Saw  a  fau'e  Damzell,  which  did  weare  a  crowne 
Of  siuidry  flowres  with  silken  ribbands  tyde, 

Ydad  in  home-made  greene  that  her  owne  handd 
had  dyde. 

viir. 

Upon  a  litle  hilloeke  she  was  placed 

Higher  then  all  the  rest,  and  round  about 
Environ'd  with  a  gu-land,  goodly  graced. 
Of  lovely  lasses  ;  and  them  all  without 
The  lustie  shepheard  swaynes  sate  in  a  rout. 
The  which  did  pype  and  sing  her  prayses  dew. 
And  oft  reioyce,  and  oft  for  wonder  shout, 
As  if  some  mu-acle  of  heavenly  hew 

Were  downe  to  them  descended  hi  that  earth.lv  vew. 


And  sooflily  sure  she  was  full  fajTe  of  face. 
And  perfectly  well  shapt  in  every  lim. 
Which  she  did  more  augment  with  modest  grace 
And  comely  carriage  of  her  count'nance  trim. 
That  all  the  rest  hke  lesser  lamps  did  dim  : 
Who,  her  admiring  as  some  heavenly  wigl'it. 
Did  for  their  soveraine  goddesse  her  esteeme, 
And,  caroling  her  name  both  day  and  night. 

The  fayrcst  Pastorella  her  by  name  did  higlit. 

X. 

Ke  was  there  heard,ne  was  there  shepheards  swajTie, 
But  her  did  honour  ;  and  eke  many  a  one 
Burnt  in  her  love,  and  with  sweet  pleasing  payne 
FuU  many  a  night  for  her  did  sigh  and  gi'one  : 
But  most  of  all  the  shepheard  Coridon 
For  her  did  languish,  and  his  deare  life  spend  ; 


V.  2 a  sort  of  shepheard  groomes,]  The  word  sort. 

occurs  perpetu.illy  in  Spenser,  for  Jlock,  troop,  company,^ 
&c.    T.  Wakton.  ' 

VII.  4.  Suchhomelj/whRt]  Fare,  things,  &c.    Uptom. 

VIII.  5 in  a  rout,]  Company.  Todd. 

K.  1. heard,]  A  keeper  of  cattle.    Todd. 
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Yet  neither  she  for  him  nor  other  none 
Did  care  a  whit,  ne  any  liidng  lenil: 
Though  meane  her  lot,  yet  higher  did  her  mind 
ascend. 

XI. 

Her  whyles  Sir  Calidore  there  vewed  well, 

And  markt  her  rare  demeanm-e,  which  him  seemed 

So  farre  the  meane  of  shepheards  to  excell, 

As  that  he  in  his  mind  her  worthy  deemed 

To  be  a  Princes  paragone  esteemed. 

He  was  unwares  surprisd  in  subtile  ba,nd3 

Of  the  Blynd  Boy  ;  ne  thence  could  be  redeemed 

By  any  skill  out  of  his  cruell  hands  ; 

Caught  like  the  bird  which  gazing  still  on  others 
stands. 

xn. 

So  stood  he  still  long  gazing  thereupon, 
Ne  any  will  had  thence  to  move  away, 
Although  his  quest  were  farre  afore  him  gon: 
But  after  he  had  fed,  yet  did  he  stay 
And  sate  there  still,  untill  the  flying  day 
Was  farre  forth  spent,  discoursing  diversly 
Of  sundry  things,  as  fell,  to  worke  delay  ; 
And  evermore  his  speach  he  did  apply 

To  th'  heards,  but  meant  them  to  the  Damzels 
fantazy. 

xirr. 

By  tliis  the  moystie  Night  approching  fast 
Her  deawy  humour  gan  on  th'  earth  to  shed. 
That  warn'd  the  shepheards  to  their  homes  to  hast 
Their  tender  flocks,  now  being  fully  fed. 
For  feai-e  of  wetting  them  before  their  bed; 
Then  carae  to  them  a  good  old  aged  Syre, 
Whose  silver  lockes  bedeckt  his  beard  and  hed. 
With  shepheards  hooke  in  hand,  and  fit  attyre, 

That  wil'd  the  Damzell  rise  ;   the  day  did   now 
expyre. 

3nv. 

He  was  to  weet,  by  common  voice,  esteemed 
The  father  of  the  fayrest  Pastorell, 
And  of  herselfe  in  very  deede  so  deemed  ; 
Yet  was  not  so  ;  but,  as  old  stories  tell. 
Found  her  by  fortune,  which  to  him  befell, 
In  th'  open  fields  an  infant  left  alone  ; 
And,  taking  up,  brought  home  and  nom-sed  well 
As  his  owne  chyld  ;  for  other  he  had  none  ; 

That  she  in  tract  of  time  accompted  was  his  owne. 


She  at  his  bidding  meekely  did  arise. 

And  streight  unto  her  litle  flocke  did  fare  : 
Then  all  the  rest  about  her  rose  likewise. 
And  each  his  sundrie  sheepe  with  severall  care 
Gathered  together,  and  them  homeward  bare  : 
Wliylest  everie  one  with  helping  hands  did  strive 
Amongst  themselves,  and  did  their  labom-s  share. 
To  helpe  faire  PastoreUa  home  to  drive 

Her  fleecie  flocke  ;  but  Coridon  most  helpe  did  give. 


But  Melibee  (so  hight  that  good  old  man) 
Now  seeing  CaUdore  left  all  alone. 
And  night  arrived  hard  at  hand,  began 
Him  to  invite  unto  his  simple  home  ; 
Which  though  it  were  a  cottage  clad  with  lome. 
And  all  things  therein  meane,  yet  better  so 


II.  3. the  meane]   That  is,  mien.    Todd. 


To  lodge  then  in  the  salvage  fields  to  rome. 
The  Knight  full  gladly  soone  agreed  thereto. 
Being  his  harts  owne  wish  ;  and  home  mth  him 
did  go. 

xvir. 

There  he  was  welcom'd  of  that  honest  Syre 
And  of  his  aged  Beldame  homely  well  ; 
Who  him  besought  himselfe  to  disattyre, 
And  rest  himselfe,  till  supper  time  befell ; 
By  which  home  came  the  fayrest  Pastorell, 
After  her  flocke  she  in  their  fold  had  tyde  ; 
And,  supper  readie  dight,  they  to  it  fell 
With  small  adoe,  and  nature  satisfyde, 

The  which  doth  litle  crave  contented  to  abyde. 


Tho  when  they  had  their  hunger  slaked  well. 
And  the  fayre  Mayd  the  table  ta'ne  away  ; 
The  gentle  Knight,  as  he  tliat  did  exeell 
In  courtesie  and  well  could  doe  and  say, 
For  so  great  kindnesse  as  he  found  that  day 
Gan  greatly  thanke  his  Host  and  his  good  Wife  ; 
And,  drawing  thence  his  speach  another  way, 
Gan  highly  to  commend  the  happie  life 

Which  shepheards  lead,  without  debate  or  bitter 
strife. 


"  How  much,"  sayd  he,  "  more  happie  is  the  state 
In  which  ye.  Father,  here  doe  dwell  at  ease, 
Leading  a  life  so  free  and  fortunate 
From  all  the  tempests  of  these  worldly  seas. 
Which  tosse  the  rest  in  daungerous  disease  ; 
Where  warres,  and  wreckes,  and  wicked  enmitie 
Doe  them  afflict,  which  no  man  can  appease  ! 
That  certes  I  your  happinesse  envie, 

And  wish  my  lot  were  plast  in  such  felicitie !" 


"  Surely,  my  Sonne,"  then  answer'd  he  againe, 
"  If  happie  ;  then  it  is  in  this  intent. 
That  having  small  yet  doe  I  not  complaine 
Of  want,  ne  wish  for  more  it  to  augment. 
But  doe  myselfe,  with  that  I  have,  content ; 
So  taught  of  natm-e,  which  doth  litle  need 
Of  forreine  helpes  to  lifes  due  nourishment : 
The  fields  my  food,  my  flocke  my  rayment  breed  ; 

No  better  doe  I  weare,  no  better  doe  I  feed. 


"  Therefore  I  doe  not  any  one  envy. 
Nor  am  envyde  of  any  one  therefore: 
They  that  have  much,  feare  much  to  loose  thex-eby, 
And  store  of  cares  doth  follow  riches  store. 
The  litle  that  I  have  growes  dayly  more 
Without  my  care,  but  onely  to  attend  it ; 
My  lambes  doe  every  yeare  increase  their  score. 
And  my  flockes  father  daily  doth  amend  it. 

What  have  I,  but  to  praise  th'  Almighty  that  doth 
Bend  it ! 

xxn. 
«  To  them,  that  list,  the  worlds  gay  showes  I  leave, 
And  to  great  ones,  such  foUies  doe  forgive  ; 
Which  oft  through  pride  do  their  owne  perill 

weave. 
And  through  anibition  downe  themselves  doe  drive 
To  sad  decay,  that  might  contented  live. 
Me  no  such  cares  nor  combrous  thoughts  offend, 
Ne  once  my  minds  immoved  cjuiet  grieve  ; 
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But  all  the  night  in  silver  sleepe  I  spend, 
And  all  the  day,  to  w:jat  I  list,  1  doe  attend. 

XXIIl, 

"  Sometimes  I  himt  the  fox,  the  vowed  foe 
Unto  my  lambes,  and  him  dislodge  away ; 
Sometime  the  fawue  I  practise  from  the  doe, 
Or  from  the  goat  her  kidde,  how  to  couvay ; 
Another  wlule  I  baytes  and  nets  display 
The  birds  to  catch  or  fishes  to  beguyle  ; 
And,  when  I  wearie  am,  I  downe  doe  lay 
My  limbes  in  every  shade  to  rest  from  toyle  ; 

And  drinke  of  every  brooke,  when  thirst  my  tlu-ote 
doth  boyle. 

XXIV. 

"  The  time  was  once,  in  my  fii-st  prime  of  yeares. 
When  pride  of  youth  forth  pricked  my  desire, 
That  I  disdain'd  amongst  mme  equall  peares 
To  follow  sheepe  and  shepheards  base  attire  ; 
For  further  fortune  then  I  would  inquire  : 
And,  leaving  home,  to  roiall  court  I  sought. 
Where  I  did  sell  myselfe  for  yearely  hire. 
And  in  the  Princes  gardin  daily  wrought : 

There  I  beheld  such  vainenesse  as  I  never  thought. 


"  With  sight  whereof  soone  cloyd,  and  long  deluded 
With  idle  hopes  which  them  doe  entertaine, 
After  I  had  ten  yeares  myselfe  excluded 
From  native  home,  and  spent  my  youth  in  vaine, 
I  gan  my  follies  to  myselfe  to  plaine. 
And  this  sweet  peace,  whose  lacke  did  then  ap- 
Tho,backe  returning  to  my  sheepe  againe,  f  peare : 
I  from  thenceforth  have  learn'd  to -love  more 

This  lowly  quiet  life  which  I  udierite  here."  [deare 


Whylest  thus  he  talkt,  the  Knight  with  greedy  eare 
Hong  still  upon  his  melting  mouth  attent ; 
Whose  sensefull  words  empierst  his  hart  so  neare. 
That  he  was  wrapt  with  double  ravishment, 
Both  of  liis  speach  that  wi-ought  him  great  con- 
And  also  of  the  obiect  of  his  vew,  [tent, 

On  which  his  himgry  eye  was  alwayes  bent ; 
That  twixt  his  pleasing  tongue,  and  her  faire  hew, 

He  lost  himselfe,  and  Uke  one  halfe-entraunced 
grew. 

xxvil. 

Yet  to  occasion  meanes  to  worke  his  mind, 
And  to  insinuate  his  harts  desire, 
He  thus  replyde  ;  "  Now  surely,  Syre,  I  find. 
That  all  this  worlds  gay  showes,  which  we  admire, 
Be  but  vame  shadows  to  this  safe  retyre 
Of  life,  which  here  in  lowlinesse  ye  lead, 
Fearelesse  of  foes,  or  fortunes  wraclcfull  yi'e. 
Which  tosseth  states,  and  under  foot  doth  tread 

The  mightie  ones  afPrayd  of  every  chaunges  dred. 


"  That  even  I,  which  daily  doe  behold 

The  glorie  of  the  great  mongst  whom  I  won. 
And  now  have  prov'd  what  happinesse  ye  hold 


xxrr.  8. ' ?'»  silver  sleepe']    In  guiet  sleep.    Todd. 

xxiri.  8.  i^t   every  shade']     That  is,  in  the  first 

shady  place  that  offers  itself.  So,  in  the  next  line,  evert/ 
brooke.    Church. 

XXV.  2. them]    Those  who  attend  for  preferment 

at  Court.    Church. 

xxvit.  5. retyre]    Retirement    Todd. 


In  this  small  plot  of  your  dominion, 
Now  loath  great  lordship  and  ambition  ; 
And  wish  the  heavens  so  much  had  graced  mee. 
As  graunt  me  live  in  like  condition  ; 
Or  that  my  fortunes  might  transposed  bee 
From  pitch  of  higher  place  mito  this  low  degree." 


"  In  vaine,"  said  then  old  Melibee,  "  doe  men 
The  heavens  of  their  foi'tunes  fault  accuse  ; 
Sith  they  know  best  what  is  the  best  for  them  : 
For  they  to  each  such  fortune  doe  diffuse. 
As  they  doe  know  each  can  most  aptly  use. 
For  not  that,  which  men  covet  most,  is  best ; 
Nor  that  thing  worst,  which  men  do  most  refuse ; 
But  fittest  is,  that  all  contented  rest 

With  that  tliey  hold :  each  hatli  his  fortune  in  his 
brest. 

XXX. 

"  It  is  the  mynd,  that  maketh  good  or  ill. 

That  maketh  wretch  or  happie,  rich  or  poore : 
For  some,  that  hath  abundance  at  his  will, 
Hath  not  enough,  but  wants  in  greatest  store  ; 
And  other,  that  hath  litle,  asks  no  more. 
But  in  that  litle  is  both  rich  and  wise  ; 
For  msedome  is  most  riches  :  fooles  therefore 
They  are,  which  foii-unes  doe  by  vowes  devize  ; 

Sith  each  unto  himselfe  his  life  may  fortunize." 


"  Since  then  in  each  mans  self,"  said  CaUdore, 
"  It  is  to  fashion  his  OAvne  lyfes  estate. 
Give  leave  awhyle,  good  Father,  in  this  shore 
To  rest  ray  barcke,  which  hath  bene  beaten  late 
With  stormes  of  fortune  and  tempestuous  fate. 
In  seas  of  troubles  and  of  toylesome  paine  ; 
That,  whether  quite  from  them  for  to  retrate 
I  shall  resolve  or  backe  to  turne  againe, 

I  may  here  withy  ourselfe  some  small  repose  obtaine. 


"  Not  that  the  burden  of  so  bold  a  guest 

Shall  ohargefuU  be,  or  chaunge  to  you  at  all  ; 
For  your  meane  food  shall  be  my  daily  feast. 
And  this  your  cabin  both  my  bowre  and  hall : 
Besides,  for  recompence  hereof,  I  shall 
You  well  reward,  and  golden  guerdon  give. 
That  may  perhaps  you  better  much  withall. 
And  in  tliis  quiet  make  you  safer  live." 

So  forth  he  drew  much  gold,  and  toward  him  it  drive. 


But  the  good  man,  nought  tempted  with  the  offer 
Of  his  rich  mould,  did  thrust  it  farre  away, 
And  thus  bespake  ;  "  Sir  Knight,  your  bounteous 

proffer 
Be  farre  fro  me,  to  whom  ye  ill  display 
That  mucliy  masse,  the  cause  of  mens  decay, 
That  mote  empaire  my  peace  with  daungers  dread; 
But,  if  ye  algates  covet  to  assay 
This  sunple  sort  of  life  that  shepheards  lead. 

Be  it  your  owne:  our  rudenesse  to  y  ourselfe  aread." 

xxxrv. 
So  there  that  night  Sir  Calidore  did  dwell. 

And  long  while  after,  whilest  him  list  remahie, 

Dayly  beholding  the  faire  Pastorell, 

And  feeding  on  the  bayt  of  his  owne  bane  : 


-  drive.]    For  drove.    Chukch. 
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During  which  time  he  did  her  entertaine 
With  aJl  kind  courtesies  he  could  invent ; 
And  every  day,  her  companie  to  gaine, 
When  to  the  field  she  went,  he  with  her  went : 
So  for  to  quench  his  fire  he  did  it  more  augment. 


But  she  that  never  had  acquainted  heene 

With  such  quient  usage,  fit  for  queens  and  kings, 
Ne  ever  had  such  knightly  service  scene  ; 
But,  being  bred  under  base  shepheards  wings. 
Had  ever  learn'd  to  love  the  lowly  things  ; 
Did  litle  whit  regard  his  courteous  guize, 
But  cared  more  for  Colins  carolings 
Then  all  that  he  could  doe,  or  e'er  devize  ; 

His  layes,  his  loves,  his  lookes,  she  did  them  all 
despize. 


Which  Cahdore  perceiving,  thought  it  best 
To  chaunge  the  manner  of  his  loftie  looke  ; 
And  doffing  his  bright  armes,  hiinselfe  addrest 
In  shepheards  weed  ;  and  in  his  hand  he  tooke. 
Instead  of  steele-head  speare,  a  shepheards  hooke ; 
That  who  had  scene  him  then,  would  have  be- 
thought 
On  Phrygian  Paris  by  Plexippus  brooke, 
When  he  the  love  of  fayre  Benone  sought. 

What  time  the  Golden  Apple  was  unto  him  brought. 

XXXVIT. 

So  being  clad  unto  the  fields  he  went 
With  the  faire  Pastorella  every  day, 
And  kept  her  sheepe  mth  dihgent  attent, 
Watching  to  drive  the  ravenous  wolfeaway, 
The  whylest  at  pleasure  she  mote  sport  and  play; 
And  every  evening  helping  them  to  fold  : 
And  otherwhiles,  for  need,  he  did  assay 
In  his  strong  hand  their  rugged  teats  to  hold. 

And  out  of  them  to  presse  the  milke  :  Love  so 
much  could. 


Which  seeing  Coridon,  who  her  likewise 
Long  time  had  lov'd,  and  hop'd  her  love  to  gaine. 
He  much  was  troubled  at  that  Straungers  guize. 
And  many  gealous  thoughts  conceiv'd  in  vaine. 
That  this  of  all  his  labour  and  long  paine 
Should  reap  the  harvest  ere  it  ripened  were  ; 
Thatmadehim  scoule,and  pout, and  oft  complaine 
Of  Pastorell  to  all  the  shepheards  there. 

That  she  did  love  a  stranger  swayne  then  him  more 
dere. 

XXXIX. 

And  ever,  when  he  came  in  companie 

Where  Calidore  was  present,  he  would  lom-e 
And  byte  his  lip,  and  even  for  gealousie 
Was  readie  oft  his  owne  hart  to  devoure, 
Impatient  of  any  pararaoure  : 
Who  on  the  other  side  did  seeme  so  farre 
From  malicing,  or  grudging  his  good  houre, 
That,  all  he  could,  he  graced  him  with  her, 

Ne  ever  shewed  signe  of  rancour  or  of  iarre. 


xxxTT.  3. Itimselfe  addrest]     So  all  the  editions. 

QuEere,  "  himselfe  he  drest."   Chuhch. 

xxxvir.  3. ■ —  aitent,']   For  attention.    Todd. 

XXXIX.  7. good  houre,]    Good  fortune,  hapjiineBS, 

Fr.  Unne  lieure  1  as  malheur  is  used  for  ill/orlune.  Church. 


And  oft,  when  Coridon  unto  her  brought 
Or  litle  sparrowes  stolen  from  their  nest. 
Or  wanton  squu-rels  in  the  woods  farre  sought. 
Or  other  daintie  thmg  for  her  addrest. 
He  would  commend  his  guift,  and  make  the  best : 
Yet  she  no  whit  his  presents  did  regard, 
Ne  him  could  find  to  fancie  in  her  brest : 
Tins  new-come  Shepheard  had  his  market  mard. 

Old  love  is  litle  worth  when  new  is  more  prefard. 

XLI. 

One  day,  whenas  the  shepheard  swajaies  together 
Were  met  to  make  their  sports  aud  merrie  glee. 
As  they  are  wont  in  faire  sunshynie  weather, 
The  whiles  their  flockes  in  shadowes  shr  oudedbee ; 
They  fell  to  daunce  :  Then  did  they  all  agree 
That  Colin  Clout  shotild  pipe,  as  one  most  fit ; 
And  Calidore  should  lead  the  rmg,  as  hee 
That  most  in  Pastorellaes  grace  did  sit : 
Thereat  frown'd  Coridon,  and  his  lip  closely  bit. 


But  Cahdore,  of  courteous  inclination, 
Tooke  Coridon  and  set  him  in  his  place. 
That  he  should  lead  the  daunce,  as  was  his  fashion ; 
For  Coridon  could  daunce,  and  trimly  trace  ; 
And  whenas  Pastorella,  him  to  grace. 
Her  flowry  garlond  tooke  from  her  owne  head, 
And  plast  on  his,  he  did  it  soone  displace. 
And  did  it  put  on  Coridons  instead  : 

Then  Coridon  woxe  froUicke,  that  earst  seemed , 
dead. 

XLIII. 

Another  time,  whenas  they  did  dispose 
To  practise  games  and  maisteries  to  try. 
They  for  their  iudge  did  Pastorella  chose  ; 
A  garland  was  the  meed  of  victory  : 
There  Coridon,  forth  steppmg,  openly 
Did  chalenge  Cahdore  to  wresthng  game  ; 
For  he,  through  long  and  perfect  mdustry, 
Therein  well  practisd  was,  and  in  the  same 

Thought  sm-e  t'  avenge  his  grudge,  and  worlce  his 
foe  great  shame. 


But  Calidore  he  greatly  did  mistake  ; 

For  he  was  strong  aud  mightily  stiffe  pight. 

That  with  one  fall  his  necke  he  almost  brake  ; 

And,  had  he  not  upon  him  fallen  light. 

His  dearest  ioynt  he  sure  had  broken  quight. 

Then  was  the  oaken  crowne  by  Pastorell 

Given  to  Calidore  as  his  due  right ; 

But  he,  that  did  in  courtesie  excell, 

Gave  it  to  Coridon,  and  said  he  wonne  it  well. 


Thus  did  the  gentle  Knight  himselfe  abeare 
Amongst  that  rusticke  rout  in  all  his  deeds. 
That  even  they,  the  which  his  rivals  were. 
Could  not  maligne  him,  but  commend  him  needs : 
For  courtesie  amongst  the  rudest  breeds 
Good  will  and  favour  :   So  it  surely  wrought 
With  this  faire  Mayd,  and  in  hermynde  the  seeds 
Of  perfect  love  did  sow,  that  last  forth  brought 

The   fruite  of  ioy  aud  bhsse,  though  long  time 
dearely  bought. 

xLvr. 
Thus  Calidore  contiuu'd  there  long  time 
To  winne  the  love  of  the  faire  Pastorell ; 
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Which  haying  got,  he  used  without  crime 
Or  blamefull  blot ;  but  managed  so  well, 
That  he,  of  all  the  rest  which  tliere  did  dwell, 
Was  favoured  and  to  her  grace  commended  : 
But  what  stramige  fortunes  unto  him  befell, 
Ere  he  attain'd  the  point  by  him  intended, 
Shall  more  conveniently  in  other  place  be  ended. 


CANTO  X. 

Calidore  sees  the  Graces  daiince 

To  Coitus  melody : 
The  whiles  his  Pastorell  is  led 

Into  captivity. 


Who  now  does  follow  tlie  foule  Blatant  Beast, 
Whilest  Calidore  does  follow  that  faire  Mayd, 
UnmyndfuU  of  his  vow,  and  high  beheast 
Which  by  the  Faery  Queene  was  on  him  layd. 
That  he  should  never  leave,  nor  be  delayd 
From  chacing  him,  till  he  had  it  attchieved  ? 
But  now,  enti'apt  of  Love  which  him  betray  d. 
He  mindeth  more  how  he  may  be  relieved 

With  grace  from  her,  whose  love  his  heart  hath 
sore  engrieved. 


Tliat  from  henceforth  he  meanes  no  more  to  sew 
His  former  quest,  so  full  of  toile  and  pame  ; 
Another  quest,  another  game  in  vew 
He  hath,  the  guerdon  of  his  Love  to  gaine  ; 
With  whom  he  mjTides  for  ever  to  remaine. 
And  set  his  rest  amongst  the  rusticke  sort. 
Rather  then  hunt  still  after  shadowes  vaine 
Of  courtly  favour  fed  with  light  report 

Of  every  blaste,  and  sayUng  alwaies  in  the  port. 


Ne  certes  mote  he  greatly  blamed  be 

From  so  high  step  to  stoupe  unto  so  low ; 
For  who  had  tasted  once,  as  oft  did  he. 
The  happy  peace  which  there  doth  overflow. 
And  prov'd  the  perfect  pleasures  which  doe  grow 
Amongst  poore  hyndes,  ui  hils,  in  woods,  in  dales ; 
Would  never  more  delight  in  pamted  show 
Of  such  false  blisse,  as  there  is  set  for  stales 

T'  entrap  unwary  fooles  in  their  eternall  bales. 


For  what  hath  all  that  goodly  glorious  gaze 

Like  to  one  sight  wliich  Calidore  did  vew  ?  [daze, 
The  glaunce  whereof  their  dimmed  eies  would 
That  never  more  they  should  endure  the  shew 
Of  that  sunne-shine,  that  makes  them  looke 

askew  : 
Ne  ought,  in  all  that  world  of  beauties  rare, 
(Save  onely  Glorianaes  heavenly  hew. 
To  which  what  can  compare  T)  can  it  compare ; 

Tlie  which,  as  commeth  now  by  course,  I   will 
declare. 


xLvr.  5. of  all  the  rest^  That  is,  above  all  the  rest 

Church. 

I.  9.  , in  the  port."]    Sailinpr  in  the  port,  as  Mr. 

Upton  observes,  without  ever  getting  on  shore.    Todd 

ni.  8. stales]    Devices.    Todd. 


One  day,  as  he  did  raunge  the  fields  abroad, 
Whilest  his  faire  Pastorella  was  elsewhere, 
He  chaunst  to  come,  far  from  all  peoples  troad. 
Unto  a  place,  whose  pleasaunce  djd  appere 
To  passe  all  others  on  the  earth  which  were 
For  all  that  ever  was  by  Natures  skUl 
Deviz'd  to  worke  delight  was  gathered  there 
And  there  by  her  were  poured  forth  at  fill, 

As  if,  this  to  adorne,  she  all  the  rest  did  pill. 


It  was  an  Hill  plaste  in  an  open  plaine. 

That  round  about  was  bordered  with  a  wood 
Of  matchlesse  bight,  that  seem'd  th'  earth  to  dis- 
Inwhich  all  trees  of  honour  stately  stood,  [daine  ;. 
And  did  all  winter  as  in  sommer  bud, 
Spredding  pavihons  for  the  birds  to  bowre. 
Which  in  their  lower  braunches  sung  aloud  ; 
And  in  their  tops  the  soring  hauke  did  towre. 

Sitting  hke  king  of  fowles  in  maiesty  and  powi'e : 


And  at  the  foote  thereof  a  gentle  flud 

His  silver  waves  did  softly  tumble  downe, 
Unmard  with  ragged  mosse  or  filthy  mud ; 
Ne  mote  wylde  beastes,ne  mote  the  ruder  clo^vne,. 
Thereto  approch  ;  ne  filth  mote  therein  drowne  : 
But  Nymphes  and  Faeries  by  the  bancks  did  sit 
In  the  woods  shade  which  did  the  waters  crowne, 
Keepmg  all  noysome  things  away  from  it, 

And  to  the  waters  fall  tuning  their  accents  fit. 


And  on  the  top  thereof  a  spacious  plaine 
Did  spred  itselfe,  to  serve  to  all  delight. 
Either  to  daunce,  when  they  to  daunce  would 
Or  else  to  course-about  their  bases  light ;  [faine, 
Ne  ought  there  wanted,  which.for  pleasm'e  might 
Desired  be,  or  thence  to  banish  bale  : 
So  pleasauntly  the  Hill  with  equall  hight 
Did  seeme  to  overlooke  the  lowly  vale  ; 

Tlierefore  it  rightly  cleeped  was  llotuit  Acidale. 


They  say  that  Venus,  when  she  did  dispose 
Herselfe  to  pleasaunce,  used  to  resort 
Unto  this  place,  and  therein  to  repose 
And  rest  herselfe  as  in  a  gladsome  port. 
Or  with  the  Graces  there  to  play  and  sport ; 
That  even  her  owne  Cytheron,  though  in  it 
She  used  most  to  keepe  her  royall  court 
And  in  her  soveraine  majesty  to  sit. 

She  in  regard  hereof  refusde  and  thought  imfit. 


Unto  this  place  whenas  the  Elfin  Knight 

Approcht,  him  seemed  that  the  merry  sound 
Of  a  shrill  pipe  he  playing  heard  on  hight, 
And  many  feete  fast  thumping  th'  hollow  ground. 
That  through  the  woods  their  eccho  did  rebound 
He  nigher  drew,  to  weete  what  mote  it  be  : 
There  he  a  troupe  of  Ladies  dauncing  found 
Full  merrily,  and  making  gladfuU  glee, 

And  in  the  midst  a  Shepheard  piping  he  did  see 


V.  3.  troad,]    Treadivct,  footsteps.    Church. 
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He  durst  not  enter  into  th'  open  greene. 

For  dread  of  them  uuwares  to  be  descryde. 
For  breaking  of  tlieir  daunoe,  if  he  were  seene  ; 
But  in  the  covert  of  the  wood  did  byde. 
Beholding  all,  yet  of  them  unespyde  : 
There  he  did  see,  that  pleased  much  his  sight. 
That  even  he  himselfe  his  eyes  envyde. 
An  hundred  naked  Maidens  lilly  white 

All  rauuged  in  a  ring  and  daunoing  in  delight. 


All  they  without  were  raunged  in  a  ring, 

And  daunced  round  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  them 
Three  other  Ladies  did  both  daimce  and  sing. 
The  whilest  the  rest  them  roundabout  did  hemme. 
And  Uke  a  girlond  did  in  compasse  stemme  ; 
And  in  the  middest  of  those  same  three  was  placed 
Another  Damzell,  as  a  precious  gemme 
Amidst  a  ring  most  richly  well  enchaced. 

That  with  her  goodly  presence  all  the  rest  much 
graced. 

xiir. 

Looke  !  how  the  crowne,  which  Ariadne  wore 
Upon  her  yvory  forehead  that  same  day 
That  Theseus  her  unto  his  bridale  bore, 
When  the  bold  Centaures  made  that  bloudy  fray 
With  the  fierce  Lapithes  which  did  them  dismay; 
Being  now  placed  in  the  firmament. 
Through  the  brightheavendothherbeams  display, 
And  is  unto  the  starres  an  ornament. 

Which  round  about  her  more  in  order  excellent. 


Such  was  the  beauty  of  this  goodly  band, 

Whose  sundry  parts  were  here  too  long  to  tell : 
But  she,  that  in  the  midst  of  them  did  stand, 
Seem'd  all  the  rest  in  beauty  to  excell, 
Crownd  with  a  rosie  girlond  that  right  well 
Did  her  beseeme  :  and  ever,  as  the  crew 
About  her  daunst,  sweet  flowres   that  far  did 

smell 
And  fragrant  odours  they  uppon  her  threw  ; 

But,  most  of  all,  those  Three  did  her  with  gifts 
endow. 

S.V. 

Those  were  the  Graces,  daughters  of  delight, 
Haudmaides  of  Venus,  which  are  wont  to  haunt 
Uppon  this  Hill,  and  daunce  tliere  day  and  night; 
Those  Three  to  men  all  gifts  of  grace  dograunt ; 
And  all,  that  Veuus  in  herself  doth  vaunt, 
Is  borrowed  of  them  :  but  that  faire  one. 
That  in  the  midst  was  placed  paravaunt. 
Was  she  to  whom  that  Shepheard  pypt  alone  ; 

That  made  him  pipe  so  merrily,  as  never  none. 


She  was,  to  weete,  that  ioUy  Shepheards  Lasse, 
Which  piped  there  unto  that  merry  rout ; 


xr.  3.  For  breaking  &o.]  That  is.  Zest  they  should  break 
their  dance,  if  he  were  seen.  Upton. 

xrr.  5. did  in  compasse  stemme  :]  Did  stem  or  stay 

them  in  compass,  i.  e.  did  encompass  them    Uptov. 

xilL  3. his  bridale]  The  substantive  bridal  is  Saxon 

for  the  nuptial /east.  The  adjective  bridal  for  connubial 
Occurs  also  in  Spenser,  and  often  in  Milton.  Tono. 

XV.  7. paravaunt]     Pnhlicklyr,T  in  front.  Todd. 

XVI.  1.  She  vias,  to  weete,  that  ioUy  Shepheards  Lnssp,"] 
Colin  Clout  is  Spenser  ■    this  Lass,  whom  he  so   mucli 


That  ioUy  Shepheard,  which  there  piped,  was 
Poore  Colin  Clout,  (who  knows  not  Colin  Clout !) 
He  pypt  apace,  whilest  they  him  daunst  about. 
Pype,  ioUy  Shepheard,  pype  thou  now  apace 
Unto  thy  Love  that  made  thee  low  to  lout ; 
Thy  Love  is  present  there  with  thee  m  place  ; 
Thy  Love  is  thex-e  advaunst  to  be  another  Grace. 


Much  wondred  Calidore  at  this  straunge  sight. 
Whose  like  before  his  eye  had  never  seene  ; 
And  standing  long  astonished  in  spright. 
And  rapt  with  pleasaunce,wistnotwhat  to  weene, 
Whether  it  were  the  traine  of  Beauties  Q,ueene, 
Or  Nymphes,  or  Faeries,  or  enchaunted  show. 
With  which  his  eyes  mote  have  deluded  beene. 
Therefore,  resolving  what  it  was  to  know. 

Out  of  the  wood  he  rose,  and  toward  them  id  go. 


But,  soone  as  he  appeared  to  their  vew, 
They  vanisht  all  away  out  of  his  sight, 
And  cleanewere  gone,  which  way  he  never  Imew ; 
All  save  the  Shepheard,  who,  for  fell  despight 
Of  that  displeasure,  broke  his  bag-pipe  quight. 
And  made  gi'eat  mono  for  that  mihappy  turne : 
But  Calidore,  though  no  lesse  sory  wight 
For  that  mishap,  yet  seeing  him  to  mourne. 

Drew  neai-e,  that  he  the  truth  of  all  by  him  mote 
learne  : 

XIX. 

And,  first  him  greeting,  thus  unto  him  spake  ; 
"  Haile,  iolly  Shepheard,  which  thy  ioyous  dayea 
Here  leadest  in  this  goodly  merry-make. 
Frequented  of  these  gentle  Nymphes  alwayes. 
Which  to  tliee  flocke  to  heare  thy  lovely  layes  ! 
Tell  me  what  mote  these  dainty  Damzels  be. 
Which  here  with  thee  doe  make  their  pleasant 

playes  : 
Hight  happy  thou,  that  mayest  them  freely  see  ! 

But  why,  when  I  them  saw,  fied  they  away  from 


"  Not  I  so  happy,"  answerd  then  that  Swaine, 
"  As    thou  unliappy,   which  them  thence  didst 

chace. 
Whom  by  no  meanes  thou  canst  recall  againe  ; 
For,  being  gone,  none  can  them  bring  in  place. 
But  whom   they  of  themselves  list  so  to  grace." 
"  Right  sory  I,"  saide  then  Sir  Calidore, 
"  That  my  ill  fortune  did  them  hence  displace  : 
But  since  things  passed  none  may  now  restore. 

Tell  me  what  were   they   all,   whose  lacke   thee 
grieves  so  sore." 


Tho  gan  that  Shepheard  thus  for  to  dilate  ; 
"  Then  wote,  thou  Shepheard,  whatsoe'er  thou 

bee. 
That  all  those  Ladies,  which  thou  sawest  late. 
Are  Venus  Damzels,  all  within  her  fee. 
But  differing  in  honour  and  degree : 
They  all  are  Graces  which  on  her  depend  ; 

praises  and  obaracterises  in  at.  2S,  images  her  whom  ho 
married,  being  forsaken  by  the  fair  Rosalind.    Uptoh. 

xviir.  2.  They  vanisht  all  auiay-]  Perhaps  the  allusion  il 
that  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  imiBed  in  Calidore,  drew  Spenser 
from  liis  rustick  muse  to  Court.  Upton. 
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Besides  a  thousand  more  which  ready  bee 
Her  to  adorne,  wheuso  she  forth  doth  wend  ; 
But  those  Tliree  in  the  midst,  doe  chiefe  on  her 
attend  : 

xxrr. 

"They  are  the  Daughters  of  sky-ruling  love, 
By  him  begot  of  faire  Eurynome, 
The  Oceans  daughter,  in  this  pleasant  grove, 
As  lie,  tliis  way  conaming  from  feastful  glee 
Of  Thetis  wedding  with  Aecidee, 
In  sommers  shade  himselfe  here  rested  weary. 
The  firet  of  tliem  hight  mylde  Enphrosyne, 
Next  faire  Aglaia,  last  Thalia  merry  ; 

Sweete  goddesses  all  Three,  which  me  in  mirth  do 
cherry  I 

xxni. 

"  These  Three  on  men  all  gracious  gifts  bestow, 
"Which  decke  the  body  or  adorne  the  mynde, 
To  make  them  lovely  or  well-favoured  show  ; 
As  comely  carriage,  entertaimnent  kynde, 
Sweete  semblaunt,  friendly  offices  that  bynde. 
And  all  the  complements  of  cm-tesie  : 
They  teach  us,  how  to  each  degree  and  kynde 
We  should  ourselves  demeane,  to  low,  to  hie. 

To  friends,  to  foes ;  which  sldU  meu  call  Civihty. 


"  Therefore  they  alwaies  smoothly  seerae  to  smile. 
That  we  likewise  should  mylde  and  gentle  be  ; 
And  also  naked  are,  that  without  guile 
Or  false  dissemblaunce  all  them  plaine  may  see. 
Simple  and  true  from  covert  malice  free  ;  [bore. 
And  eeke  themselves  so  in  their  daunce  they 
That  two  of  them  still  froward  seem'd  to  bee. 
But  one  still  towards  shew'd  herselfe  afore  ; 

That  good  should  from  us  goe,  then  come,  in  greater 
store, 

XXV. 

S>ieh  were  those  goddesses  which  ye  did  see  : 
But  that  fom-th  Mayd,  which  there  amidst  them 

traced. 
Who  can  aread  what  creature  mote  she  bee, 
Whether  a  creature,  or  a  goddesse  graced 
With  heavenly  gifts  from  heven  first  enraced  ! 
But  whatso  sm-e  she  was,  she  worthy  was 
To  be  the  Fourth  mth  those  Three  other  placed  : 
Yet  was  she  certes  but  a  countrey  lasse  ; 
Yet  she  all  other  countrey  lasses  farre  did  passe  : 


«  So  farre,  as  doth  the  Daughter  of  the  Day 
All  other  lesser  hghts  in  light  excell ; 
So  farre  doth  she  in  beautyfuU  array 


xxji.  9. cherry .']    For  cherish.    Church. 

xxiri.6.  And  all  the  complements]  Complements,  as 
Mr.  Church  ob&erves,  are  every  thing  which  serves  to  com- 
plete the  virtue  of  Courtesy.     Todd. 

XXIV.  7. /reward'}    Froward,  that  is,  from-ward, 

in  opposition  to  to-wards.    Church. 

xxtv.  9.  That  tScc]  Thereby  intimating,  that,  &C. 
Church. 

Ibid.  Thai  good  should  from  us  goe,  then  come,  in 
greater  store.']  In  old  writers,  then  is  the  same  as  than. 
The  meaning  is,  thai  good  should  go  from  us  In  greater 
store  than  cotie  to  us:  that  we  should  be  more  ready  to 
give  than  to  receive.    Jortin. 

XXV.  5.  enraced  ?]     To  enrace  is  to  enroot,  im- 

vlnnt,  Fr.  enraciner,  enraeer  ,■    or  fr.jjn  the  substantive 
race,  a  stocli,  a  root.    Upton. 


Above  all  other  lasses  beare  the  bell  ; 
Ne  lesse  hi  vertue  that  beseemes  her  well 
Doth  she  exceede  the  rest  of  all  her  race  ; 
For  which  the  Graces,  that  here  wont  to  dwell. 
Have  for  more  honor  brought  her  to  this  place, 
And  graced  her  so  much  to  be  another  Grace. 


"  Another  Grace  she  well  deserves  to  be. 
In  whom  so  many  graces  gathered  are. 
Excelling  much  the  meane  of  her  degree  ; 
Divine  resemblaunce,  beauty  soveraine  rare, 
Firme  chastity,  that  spight  ne  blemish  dare  1 
AU  which  she  with  such  courtesie  doth  grace. 
That  all  her  peres  cannot  with  her  compare. 
But  quite  are  dimmed  when  she  is  in  place  : 

She  made  me  often  pipe,  and  now  to  pipe  apace. 


"  Sunne  of  the  world,  great  glory  of  the  sky, 
That  all  the  earth  doest  lighten  with  thy  rayes. 
Great  Gloriana,  greatest  Maiesty  ! 
Pardon  thy  Shepheard,  niongst  so  many  layes 
As  he  hath  sung  of  Thee  in  all  his  dayes, 
To  make  one  minime  of  thy  poore  Handmayd, 
And  underneath  thy  feete  to  place  her  prayse  ; 
That,  when  thy  glory  shall  be  farre  displayd 

To  future  age,  of  her  this  mention  may  be  made  !  " 


When  thus  that  Shepheard  ended  had  his  speach, 
Sayd  Calidore  ;  "  Now  sure  it  yrketh  mee, 
That  to  thy  bUsse  I  made  this  luckelesse  breach. 
As  now  the  author  of  thy  bale  to  be, 
Tims  to  bereave  thy  Loves  deare  sight  from  thee : 
But,  gentle  Shepheai-d,  pardon  thou  my  shame, 
Who  rashly  sought  that  which  I  mote  not  see." 
Thus  did  the  courteous  Knight  excuse  his  blame. 

And  to  recomfort  him  all  comely  meanes  did  frame. 


In  such  discourses  they  together  spent 
Long  time,  as  fit  occasion  forth  them  led  ; 
With  which  the  Knight  himselfe  did  macli  coii- 
And  with  delight  his  greedy  fancy  fed         [tent. 
Both  of  his  words,  which  he  with  reason  red. 
And  also  of  the  place,  whose  pleasures  rare 
With  such  regard  his  sences  ravished. 
That  thence  he  had  no  will  away  to  fare. 

But  wisht  that  with  that  Shepheard  he  mote  dwel- 
ling share. 


But  that  envenimd  sting,  the  which  of  yore 
His  poysnous  point  deepe  fi.xed  in  his  hart 
Had  left,  now  gan  afresh  to  rancle  sore. 
And  to  reiiue  the  i-igour  of  his  smart ; 
Which  to  recure,  no  skill  of  leaches  art 
Mote  him  availe,  but  to  returne  againe 
To  his  wounds  worker,  that  with  lovely  dart 
Dinting  his  brest  had  bred  his  restlesse  paine  ; 

Like  as  the  wounded  whale  to  shore  flies  from  the 
maine. 


xxvij.  .5.  .  ne  blemish  dare.']    Daro  not  find  fault 

with.    Church. 

xxvill.  6.    To  make  one  minime]     To  compose  one  little 
song;  m/nfm  is  a  term  in  musick.    Todd. 

XXXI.  8.  Dinting]    Striking,  from  the  substantive  dint 
often  used  by  Chaucer,  as  well  as  Spenser,  for  strohe  or 
b'ow.  Todd. 
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So,  taking  leave  of  that  bame  gentle  Swaine, 
He  backe  returned  to  his  rustieke  womie. 
Where  his  fairs  PastoreUa  did  remaine : 
To  whome  in  sort,  as  he  at  first  begonue. 
He  daily  did  apply  hhnselfe  to  donue 
All  dewfull  service,  voide  of  thoughts  impure  ; 
Ne  any  paines  ne  perill  did  he  slionne. 
By  which  he  might  her  to  his  love  allure, 

And  Hking  in  her  yet  untamed  heart  procure. 


And  evermore  the  shepheard  Coridon, 
Whatever  thing  he  did  her  to  aggrate, 
Did  strive  to  match  with  strong  contention. 
And  all  his  paines  did  closely  emulate  j 
Whether  it  were  to  caroll,  as  they  sate 
Keeping  their  sbeepe,  or  games  to  exercize. 
Or  to  present  her  with  their  labours  late  ; 
Through  which  if  any  grace  chaunst  to  arize 

To  liim,  the  Shepheard  straight  with  iealousie  did 
frize. 

XXXIV. 

One  day,  as  they  all  three  together  went 
To  the  greene  wood  to  gather  strawberies. 
There  chaunst  to  them  a  dangerous  accident : 
A  tigre  forth  out  of  the  wood  did  rise. 
That  with  fell  clawes  full  of  fierce  gounnandize, 
And  greedy  mouth  wide  gaping  like  hell-gate. 
Did  runne  at  Pastorell  her  to  surprize ; 
Whom  she  beholding,  now  all  desolate, 

Gan  cry  to  them  aloud  to  helpe  her  all  too  late. 


Which  Coridon  first  hearing,  ran  m  hast 
To  reskue  her  ;  but,  when  he  saw  the  feend. 
Through  cowherd  feare  he  fled  away  as  fast, 
Ne  durst  abide  the  daunger  of  the  end  ; 
His  life  he  steemed  dearer  then  his  frend  : 
But  Calidore  soone  comming  to  her  ayde, 
When  he  the  beast  saw  ready  now  to  rend 
His  Loves  deare  spoile,  in  which  his  heart  was 
prayde. 

He  ran  at  liim  enraged,  instead  of  being  frayde. 

XXXVI. 

He  had  no  weapon  but  his  shepheards  hooke 
To  serve  the  vengeaunce  of  his  wrathfull  will ; 
With  which  so  sternely  he  the  monster  strooke. 
That  to  the  ground  astonished  he  fell  ; 
Whence  ere  he  could  recou'r,  he  did  him  quell, 
And  hewing  off  his  head,  it  presented 
Before  the  feete  of  the  faire  Pastorell ; 
Who,  scarcely  yet  from  former  feare  e.xempted, 

A  thousand  times  him  thankt  that  had  her  death 
prevented. 


From  that  day  forth  she  gan  him  to  affect. 
And  daily  more  her  favour  to  augment , 
But  Coridon  for  cowherdize  reiect. 


xxxti.  5 donne]    Do.    Upton. 

xxxn[.  2. her  to  aggrate,1    That  is,  in  order  to 

please  lier.    ToDO. 

xxxiir.  9.    To  him,3    To  Calidore.    Church. 

XXXIV.  7. ■  surprize:]     Seiz&.     Fr.    surprendre. 

Chi  «ch. 

s<x/.  K. In  which  his  heart  was  prayde,]  In  which 

his  own  heart  was  Wicjjrcy.    Upton. 


Fit  to  keepe  sheepe,  unfit  for  loves  content : 
The  gentle  heart  scornes  base  disparagement. 
Yet  Calidore  did  not  despise  him  quight, 
But  usde  him  fi-iendly  for  further  intent, 
That  by  his  fellowship  he  colour  might 
Both  his  estate  and  love  from  skill  of  any  wight. 

xxxvri;. 

So  well  he  wood  her,  and  so  well  he  wrought  her, 
With  humble  service,  and  with  daily  sute. 
That  at  the  last  unto  his  will  he  brought  her  ; 
Which  he  so  wisely  well  did  prosecute, 
That  of  his  love  he  reapt  the  timely  frute. 
And  ioyed  long  in  close  felicity  : 
Till  Fortune,  fraught  with  malice,  blinde  and 
That  envies  lovers  long  prosperity,  [brute, 

Blew  up  a  bitter  storme  of  foule  adversity. 

XXXIX. 

It  fortuned  one  day,  when  Calidore 

Was  hunting  in  the  woods,  as  was  his  trade, 
A  lawlesse  people,  Brigants  hight  of  yore. 
That  never  usde  to  live  by  plough  nor  spade, 
But  fed  on  spoile  and  booty,  which  they  made 
Upon   their  neighbom-s  which  did  nigh  them 

border. 
The  dwelling  of  these  shepheards  did  invade  ; 
And  spoyld   their  houses,  and  themselves  did 
murder. 
And  drove  away  their  flocks ;  with  other  much  dis- 
order. 

XL. 

Amongst  the  rest,  the  which  they  then  did  pray. 
They  spoyld  old  MeUbee  of  all  he  had. 
And  all  his  people  captive  led  away  ; 
Mongst  which  this  lucldesse  Mayd  away  was  lad, 
Faire  PastoreUa,  sorrowfuU  aud  sad. 
Most  sorrowful!,  most  sad,  that  ever  sigh't. 
Now  made  the  spoile  of  theeves  and  Brigants  bad. 
Which  was  the  conquest  of  the  gentlest  Knight 

That  ever  Uv'd,  and  th'  onely  glory  of  his  might 


With  them  also  was  taken  Coridon, 

And  carried  captive  by  those  theeves  away  ; 
Who  in  the  covert  of  the  night,  that  none 
Mote  them  descry,  nor  reskue  from  their  pray, 

Snto  their  dwelling  did  them  close  convay : 
aeir  dwelling  in  a  little  island  was. 
Covered  v/ith  shrubby  woods,  in  which  no  way 
Appeared  for  people  in  nor  out  to  pas, 
Nor  any  footmg  fynde  for  overgrowen  gras  : 

XLII. 

For  underneath  the  ground  their  way  was  made 
Through  hollow  caves,  that  no  man  mote  discover 
For  the  thicke  shrubs,  which  did  them  aUvaies 

shade 
From  view  of  living  wight  and  covered  over  ; 
But  Darkenesse  dred  and  daily  Night  did  hover 
Through  all  the  inner  parts,  wherein  they  dwelt ; 

XXXIX.  3 Brigants']    ItaA.  brig  ante.    Vi-.  brigand, 

a  robber,  a  vagabond.  The  Brigantes  likewise  are  the  in- 
habitants of  the  northern  parts  of  England.    Upton. 

^'-  '• "lid  pray,]    Made  a  prey  of.    Church. 

XL.  6. that  ever  sigh't,]     That  ever  did  sigh  or 

grieve,  as  Spenser  elsewhere  uses  it.    Tono. 

XL.  9 th'  onely]    greatest.    Chubch. 

XLII.  5. daily  iVjjfiq    So  all  the  editions.    linclinj 

to  think  Spenser  gave  "deadly  Night."    CuuncH. 
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Ne  lighthed  was  with  window,  nor  with  lover. 
But  with  continual]  candle  light,  which  delt 
A  doubtiull  sense  of  things,  not  so  well  seeue  as  felt. 


Hither  those  Brigants  brought  their  present  pray. 
And  kept  them  with  continuall  watch  and  ward  ; 
Meaning,  so  soone  as  they  convenient  may, 
For  slaves  to  sell  them  for  no  small  reward 
To  Merchants,  which  them  kept  in  bondage  hard. 
Or  sold  againe.     Now  when  fau'e  Pastorell 
Into  this  place  was  brought,  and  kept  with  gard 
Of  griesly  theeves,  she  thought  herself  in  hell. 

Where  wiUi  such  damned  fiends  she  should  in  dai-k- 
nesse  dwell. 

XLIV. 

But  for  to  tell  the  dolefull  dreriment 

And  pittifull  complaints  which  there  she  made, 
(Where  day  and  night  she  nought  did  but  lament 
Her  wi-etched  life  shut  up  in  deadly  shade, 
And  waste  her  goodly  beauty,  wliich  did  fade 
Like  to  a  flowre  that  feeles  no  heate  of  sunne 
Which  may  her  feeble  leaves  with  comfort  glade ;) 
And  what  befell  her  in  that  theevish  wonne, 

Will  in  another  Canto  better  be  begonne. 


CANTO  XI. 


The  Theeves  fall  out  for  Pastorell. 

Whilett  Melibee  is  siaiii : 
Her  Calidore  from  them  redeemes, 

And  briagelli  backe  againe. 


The  ioys  of  love,  if  they  should  ever  last 
Without  affliction  or  disquietuesse 
That  worldly  chaunces  doe  amongst  them  cast. 
Would  be  on  earth  too  great  a  blessednesse, 
Liker  to  heaven  then  mortall  wretchednesse  : 
Therefore  the  winged  god,  to  let  men  weet 
That  here  on  earth  is  no  sui'e  happuiesse, 
A  thousand  sowres  hath  tempi-ed  with  one  sweet. 

To  make  it  seeme  more  deare  and  dainty,  as  is 
meet. 

II. 

Like  as  is  now  befalne  to  this  faire  Mayd, 
Faire  Pastorell,  of  whom  is  now  my  song  : 
Who  being  now  in  dreadfull  darknesse  layd 
Amongst  those  Theeves,  which  her  in  bondage 

strong 
Detaynd  ;  yet  Fortune,  not  with  all  this  wrong 
Contented,  greater  mischiefe  on  her  threw. 
And  sorrowes  heapt  on  her  in  greater  throng  ; 
That  whoso  heares  her  heavinesse,  would  rew 

And  pitty  her  sad  plight,  so  chang'd  from  pleasaimt 
hew. 

nr. 
Whylest  thus  she  in  these  helUsh  dens  remayned. 
Wrapped  in  wretched  cares  and  hearts  unrest. 
It  so  befell,  as  Fortune  had  ordayned. 
That  he  which  was  their  Capitame  profest. 


XLij,  7.  _ lover,]    A  lover  is  an  opening  in  a  poor 

cottiige  at  the  top,  to  let  out  the  bmoke,  and  to  let  in  the 
light.  Fr.  I'ouverte,  apertura ;  ouvrer,  aperire.  Spenser 
seems  to  have  in  view  the  Irish  poor  cottages  which  were 
thus  built  in  his  time.    Uptok. 

ju;.iv.  7. glade  ;]    Make  glad.    Todd. 


And  had  the  chiefe  commaund  of  all  the  rest. 
One  day,  as  he  did  all  his  prisoners  vew. 
With  lustfuU  eyes  beheld  that  lovely  guest, 
Fau'e  Pastorella,  whose  sad  mom-nefuU  hew 
Like  the  faii'e  morning  clad  in  misty  fog  did  shew. 


At  sight  whereof  his  barbarous  heart  was  fired. 
And  inly  burnt  witli  flames  most  raging  whot, 
That  her  alone  he  for  his  part  desu-ed 
Of  all  the  other  pray  which  they  had  got, 
And  her  in  mynde  did  to  himselfe  allot. 
From  that  day  forth  he  kyndnesse  to  her  showed, 
And  sought  her  love  by  all  the  meanes  he  mote  ; 
With  looks,  with  words,  with  gifts  he  oft  her 
wowed. 

And  mixed  threats  among,  and  much  unto  her 
vowed, 

v. 

But  all  that  ever  he  could  doe  or  say 

Her  constant  mynd  coidd  not  a  whit  remove. 
Nor  draw  unto  the  lure  of  his  lewd  lay. 
To  graunt  him  favom-  or  afford  him  love  : 
Yet  ceast  he  not  to  sew,  and  all  waies  prove, 
By  which  he  mote  accomphah  his  request. 
Saying  and  doing  all  that  mote  behove  ; 
Ne  day  nor  night  he  suffred  her  to  rest. 

But  her  aU  night  did  watch,  and  all  the  day  molest. 


At  last,  when  him  she  so  impdrtune  saw. 

Fearing  least  he  at  length  the  raines  would  lend 
Unto  his  lust,  and  malie  his  will  his  law, 
Sith  in  his  po^vre  she  was  to  foe  or  friend  ; 
She  thought  it  best,  for  shadow,  to  pretend 
Some  shew  of  favour,  by  him  gracing  small. 
That  she  thereby  mote  either  freely  wend. 
Or  at  more  ease  continue  there  his  thrall  : 

A  httle  well  is  lent  that  gameth  more  withall. 


So  from  thenceforth,  when  love  he  to  her  made, 
With  better  tearmes  she  did  him  entertaine  ; 
Which  gave  him  hope,  and  did  him  halfe  perswade, 
That  he  in  time  her  ioyance  should  obtaine  : 
But  when  she  saw,  through  that  small  favours 

gaine, 
That  further  then  she  willing  was  he  prest ; 
She  found  no  meanes  to  barre  him,  but  to  faine 
A  sodaine  sickenesse  which  her  sore  opprest, 

And  made  imfit  to  serve  his  lawlesse  mindes  behest. 

vnr. 

Bv  meanes  whereof  she  would  not  him  permit 
'Once  to  approach  to  her  in  privity. 
But  onely  mongst  the  rest  by  her  to  sit. 
Mourning  the  rigom-  of  her  m,  ilady. 
And  seelving  all  things  meete  for  remedy  : 
But  she  resolv'd  no  remedy  to  fynde. 
Nor  better  cheare  to  shew  in  misery. 
Till  Fortmie  would  her  captive  bonds  unb)'nde  : 

Her  sickenesse  was  not  of  the  body  but  the  mynde. 

IX. 

During  which  space  that  she  thus  sicke  did  lie. 
It  chaunst  a  sort  of  Merchants,  which  were  wount 


IV.  8. ' wowed^l  For  wooed.  Church. 

Tl.  4.  Slth  in  Ms  powre  she  was  (0  foe  or  friend  ;]  That 
is,  for  him  to  be  a  foeoi  afriaid  to  her,  "  to/oe  her  or 
to/riend  her."  Upton. 
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[book    V!, 


To  skim  those  coastes  for  boudmen  there  to  buy. 
And  by  such  traffijke  after  gaines  to  hunt, 
Arrived  in  this  isle,  tliough  bare  and  blunt, 
T*  inquire  for  slaves  ;  where  being  readie  met 
By  some  of  these  same  Theeves  at  th'  instant 

brunt. 
Were  brought  unto  their  Captaine,  who  was  set 
By  his  faire  patients  side  with  sorrowfuU  regret. 

X. 

To  whom  they  shewed,  how  those  Marehants  were 
Arriv'd  in  place  their  bondslaves  for  to  buy  ; 
And  therefore  prayd  that  those  same  captives 
Mote  to  them  for  their  most  commodity     [there 
Be  sold,  and  mongst  them  shared  equally. 
This  their  request  the  Captaine  much  appalled  ; 
Yet  could  he  not  their  iust  demaund  deny. 
And  willed  streight  the  slaves  should  forth  be 
called. 

And  sold  for  most  advantage  not  to  be  forstalled. 


Tlien  forth  the  good  old  Mehbee  was  brought, 
And  Coridon  with  many  other  moe. 
Whom  they  before  in  diverse  spoyles  had  caught ; 
All  which  he  to  the  Marehants  sale  did  showe  : 
Till  some,  which  did  the  sundry  prisoners  knowe, 
Gan  to  inquire  for  that  faire  Shepherdesse, 
Which  with  the  rest  they  tooke  not  long  agoe  ; 
And  gan  her  forme  and  feature  to  expi'esse, 

The  more  t'  augment  her  price  through  praise  of 
comlinesse. 

xtr. 

To  whom  the  Captaine  in  full  angry  wize 

Made  answere,  that  "  the  Mayd  of  whom  they 

spake 
Was  his  owne  purchase  and  his  onely  prize  ; 
With  which  none  had  to  doe,  ne  ought  partake. 
But  he  himselfe  which  did  that  conquest  make  ; 
Litle  for  him  to  have  one  silly  lasse  : 
Besides  through  sicknesse  now  so  wan  audweake. 
That  nothing  meet  in  merchandise  to  passe  :" 

So  shew'd  them  her,  to  prove  how  pale  and  weake 
she  was. 

xirr. 

The  sight  of  whom,  though  now  decayd  and  mard. 
And  eke  but  hardly  seene  by  candle-light. 
Yet,  like  a  diamond  of  rich  regard. 
In  doubtfuU  shadow  of  the  darkesome  night 
With  starrie  beames  about  her  shining  bright. 
These  Marehants  fixed  eyes  did  so  amaze. 
That  what  through  wonder,  and  what  through 
A  while  on  her  they  greedily  did  gaze,  [delight. 

And  did  her  greatly  Uke,  and  did  her  greatly  praize. 


At  last  when  all  the  rest  them  olTred  were. 
And  prises  to  them  placed  at  their  pleasure, 
They  all  refused  in  regard  of  her  ; 
Ne  ought  would  buy,however  prisd  with  measure, 
Withouten  her,  whose  worth  above  all  threasure. 
They  did  esteeme,  and  offred  store  of  gold  : 
But  then  the  Captaine,  fraught  with  more  dis- 
pleasure. 
Bad  them  be  still  ;  "  his  Love  should  not  be  sold ; 

The  rest  take  if  they  would ;  he  her  to  him  would 
hold." 


IX.  5. . though  bare  and  blunt,]  Though  barren  and 

viic.vilized.    Chobch. 


Therewith  some  other  of  the  chiefest  Theeves 
Boldly  him  bad  such  iniurie  forbeare  ; 
For  that  same  Mayd,  however  it  him  grooves. 
Should  with  the  rest  be  sold  before  him  theare, 
To  make  the  prises  of  the  rest  more  deare. 
That  with  great  rage  he  stoutly  doth  denay  ; 
And,  fiercely  drawing  forth  his  blade, doth  sweare 
That  whoso  hardie  hand  on  her  doth  lay. 

It  dearely  shall  aby,  and  death  for  handseU  pay. 


Thus,  as  they  words  amongst  them  multiply. 
They  fall  to  strokes,  the  frute  of  too  much  talke. 
And  the  mad  Steele  about  doth  fiercely  fly. 
Not  sparing  wight,  ne  leaving  any  balke. 
But  making  way  for  Death  at  large  to  walke  ; 
Who,  in  the  horror  of  the  griesly  night. 
In  thousand  dreadful  shapes  doth  mongst  them 

stalke. 
And  makes  huge  havocke ;  whiles  the  candle-light 

Out-quenched  leaves  no  skill  nor  difference  of  wight. 


I/ike  as  a  sort  of  hungry  dogs,  ymet 
About  some  carcase  by  the  common  way. 
Doe  fall  together,  stryving  each  to  get 
The  greatest  portion  of  the  greedie  pray  ; 
All  on  confused  heapes  themselves  assay. 
And  snatch,  and  byte,  and  rend,  and  tug,  and  tearo  ; 
That  who  them  sees  would  wonder  at  their  fray. 
And  who  sees  not  would  be  affrayd  to  heare  : 

Such  was  the  conflict  of  those  cruell  Brigants  there. 


But,  first  of  all,  their  captives  they  doe  kill. 

Least  they  should  ioyne  against  the  weaker  side, 

Or  rise  against  the  remnant  at  their  will  * 

Old  Melibee  is  slaine  ;  and  him  beside 

His  aged  wife  ;  with  many  others  wide: 

But  Coridon,  escaping  craftily, 

Creepes  forth  of  dores,  whilst  darknes  him  doth 

And  fly  OS  away  as  fast  as  he  can  hye,         [hide, 

Ne  stayeth  leave  to  take  before  his  friends  doe  dye. 


But  Pastorella,  wofull  ivretched  elfe. 

Was  by  the  Captaine  all  this  while  defended, 
Who,  minding  more  her  safety  then  himselfe, 
His  target  alwayes  over  her  pretended  ; 
By  meanes  whereof,  that  mote  not  be  amended, 
He  at  the  length  was  slaine  and  layd  on  ground. 
Yet  holding  fast  tmxt  both  his  armes  extended 
Fayre  Pastorell,  who  with  the  selfe  same  wound 

Launcht  through  the  arme  fell  down  with  him  in 
drerie  swound. 


There  lay  she  covered  with  confused  preasse 
Of  carcases,  which  dying  on  her  fell: 
Tho,  whenas  he  was  dead,  the  fray  gan  ceasse ; 
And  each  to  other  calling  did  compell 
To  stay  their  cruell  hands  from  slaughter  fell, 
Sith  they  that  were  the  cause  of  all  were  gone: 


xvr.  4 ^-  ne  leaving  any  balke,]  Balke  is  here  used 

in  the  sense  of  balke  in  agriculture.that  is,  a  ridge  of  land 
between  two  furrows.    Upton. 

XIX.  4.  pretended ;]   StreU-.hed  or  held  over  her. 

T.  Waiiton. 
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Thereto  tliey  all  attonce  agreed  well ; 
And,  lighting  candles  new,  gan  search  anone. 
How  many  of  tlieir  friends  were  slaiue,  how  many 
fone. 


Their  Capfaine  tliere  they  cruelly  found  Idld, 
And  in  his  armes  the  di'eary  dying  Mayd, 
Like  a  sweet  angell  twixt  two  clouds  uphild  ; 
Her  lovely  light  was  dimmed  and  decayd 
With  cloud  of  death  upon  her  eyes  displayd  ; 
Yet  did  the  cloud  make  even  that  dimmed  light 
Seeme  much  more  lovely  in  that  darknesse  layd, 
And  twixt  the  twinckling  of  her  eye-hds  bright 

To  spai-ke  out  htle  beames,  Uke  starres  in  foggie 
night. 

xxn. 

But,  when  they  mov'd  the  carcases  aside, 
They  found  that  life  did  yet  in  her  remaine  ; 
Then  all  their  helpes  they  busily  applyde 
To  call  the  soule  backe  to  her  home  againe  ; 
And  wrought  so  well,  with  labour  and  long  paine. 
That  they  to  life  recovered  her  at  last : 
Who,  sighing  sore,  as  if  her  hart  in  twaine 
Had  riven  bene  and  all  her  hart-strmgs  brast. 

With  drearie  drouping  eyne  lookt  up  like  one  aghast. 


There  she  beheld,  that  sore  her  griev'd  to  see. 
Her  father  and  her  friends  about  her  lying, 
Herselfe  sole  left  a  second  spoyle  to  bee 
Of  those,  that  having  saved  her  from  dying 
Renew'd  her  death  by  timely  death  denying. 
What  now  is  left  her  but  to  wayle  and  weepe. 
Wringing  her  hands,  and  ruefully  loud  cryuig  1 
Ne  cared  she  her  wound  in  teares  to  steepe, 

Albe  with  all  their  might  those  Brigants  her  did 
keepe, 

XXIV. 

But  when  they  saw  her  now  rehv'd  againe. 
They  left  her  so,  in  charge  of  one,  the  best 
Of  many  worst,  who  with  unkind  disdaine 
And  cruell  rigour  her  did  much  molest ; 
Scarse  yeelding  her  due  food  or  timely  rest, 
And  scarsely  suifring  her  infestred  wound. 
That  sore  her  payn'd,  by  any  to  be  drest. 
So  leave  we  her  in  wretched  thraldome  bound, 

And  tume  we  back  to  Calidore,  where  we  him  found 


Who  when  he  backe  returned  from  the  wood. 
And  saw  his  shepheards  cottage  spoyled  quight, 
And  his  Love  reft  away  ;  he  wexed  wood 
And  halfe  enraged  at  that  ruefull  sight ; 
That  even  his  hart,  for  very  fell  despight. 
And  his  owne  flesh  he  readie  was  to  teare  : 
He  chauft,  he  griev'd,  he  fretted,  and  he  sigh't, 
And  fared  like  a  furious  wyld  beare. 

Whose  whelpes  are  stolne  away,  she  being  other- 
where. 

XXVJ. 

Ne  wight  he  found  to  whom  he  might  complaine  ; 
Ne  wight  he  found  of  whom  he  might  inquire  ; 
That  more  increast  the  anguish  of  his  paine  : 
He  sought  the  woods,  but  no  man  coiJd  see  there ; 
He  sought  the  plaines,  but  could  no  ty dings  heare : 
The  woods  did  nought  but  ecchoes  vaine  rebound ; 
The  playnes  all  waste  and  emptie  did  appeare  ; 

xx^  .3. uphill  ■"]  For  upheld.    Todd. 


Where  wont  the  shepheards  oft  their  pypes  re- 
sound. 
And  feed  an  hundred  flocks,  there  now  not  one  he 
found. 

XXVTI. 

At  last,  as  there  he  romed  up  and  downe. 
He  chaunst  one  coming  towards  him  to  spy. 
That  seem'd  to  be  some  sorie  simple  clowne, 
With  ragged  weedes,  and  lockes  upstaring  hye, 
As  if  he  did  from  some  late  daunger  fly. 
And  yet  his  feare  did  follow  him  behynd: 
Who  as  he  unto  him  approached  nye. 
He  mote  perceive,  by  signes  which  he  did  fynd, 

That  Coridon  it  was,  the  silly  shepheards  hynd. 


Tho,  to  hira  running  fast,  he  did  not  stay 

To  greet  him  first,  but  askt  Where  were  the  rest. 
Where  Pastorell ! — Who  full  of  fresh  dismay. 
And  gushmg  forth  in  teares,  was  so  opprest, 
That  he  no  word  could  speake,  but  smit  his  brest. 
And  up  to  heaven  his  eyes  fast-streming  tlu-ew: 
Whereat  the  Knight  amaz'd,  yet  did  not  rest. 
But  askt  againe,  what  ment  that  rufull  hew  ; 

Where  was  his  Pastorell  i  Where  all  the  other  crew? 


"  Ah  !  well  away,"  sayd  he,  then  sighing  sore, 
"  That  ever  I  did  live  this  day  to  see. 
This  dismaU  day,  and  was  not  dead  before, 
Before  I  saw  faire  Pastorella  dye  !" 
"  Die  !  out  alas !"  then  Calidore  did  cry, 
"  How  could  the  Death  dare  ever  her  to  quell ! 
But  read  thou,  Shepheard,  read  what  destiny 
Or  other  dyrefuU  hap  from  heaven  or  hell 

Hath  wrought  this  wicked  deed  :  doe  feare  away, 
and  tell." 

XXX. 

Tho,  when  the  Shepheard  breathed  had  awhyle. 
He  thus  began  ;  "  Where  shall  I  then  commence 
This  wofull  tale  !  or  how  those  Brigants  vyle 
With  cruell  rage  and  dreadfuU  violence 
Spoyld  all  our  cots,  and  caried  us  from  hence  ; 
Or  how  faire  Pastorell  should  have  bene  sold 
To  MarchantSjbut  was  sav'd  with  strong  defence  ; 
Or  how  those  Theeves,  whilest  one  sought  her  to 
hold. 

Fell  all  at  ods,  and  fought  through  fury  fierce  and 
bold. 

XXXI. 

"  In  that  same  conflict  (woe  is  me !)  befell 
This  fatall  chaunce,  this  dolefuU  accident. 
Whose  heavy  tydings  now  I  have  to  tell. 
First  all  the  captives,  which  they  here  had  hent. 
Were  by  them  slaine  by  generall  consent ; 
Old  Melibee  and  his  good  wife  withall 
These  eyes  saw  die,  and  dearely  did  lament : 
But,  when  the  lot  to  Pastorell  did  fall. 

Their  Captaine  long  withstood,  and  did  her  death 
forstall. 


"  But  what  could  he  gainst  all  them  doe  alone  ? 
It  could  not  boot ;  needs  mote  she  die  at  last ! 
I  onely  scapt  through  great  confusione 
Of  cryes  and  clamors,  which  amongst  them  past, 


XXVII.  6,  And  yet  Ms  feare  &c.]    That  is,  and  tliat  his 
fear  did  still  follow  &c.    Church. 
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In  dreadful]  darknesse,  dreadfully  agliast  ; 
That  better  were  with  them  to  have  bene  dead, 
Then  here  to  see  all  desolate  and  wast, 
Despoyled  of  those  ioyes  and  ioUyhead, 
Which  mth  those  gentle  shepheards  here  I  wont 
to  lead." 

xxxrri. 

When  Calidore  these  ruefuU  newes  had  raught. 
His  hart  quite  deaded  was  with  anguish  great, 
And  all  his  wits  with  doole  were  nigh  distraught, 
That  he  his  face,  his  head,  his  brest  did  beat. 
And  death  itselfe  unto  himselfe  did  threat ; 
Oft  cursing  th'  heavens,  that  so  cruell  were 
To  her,  whose  name  he  often  did  repeat ; 
And  wishing  oft,  that  he  were  present  there 

When  she  was  slaine,  or  had  bene  to  her  succour 


But  after  griefe  awhile  had  had  his  course. 
And  spent  itselfe  in  mourning,  he  at  last 
Began  to  mitigate  his  swelling  sourse. 
And  in  his  mind  with  better  reason  cast 
How  he  might  save  her  life,  if  Hfe  did  last ; 
Or,  if  that  dead,  how  he  her  death  might  wreake ; 
Sith  otherwise  he  could  not  mend  thing  past ; 
Or,  if  it  to  revenge  he  were  too  weake. 

Then  for  to  die  with  her,  and  his  lives  threed  to 
breake. 

XXXV. 

Tho  Coridon  he  prayd,  sith  he  well  knew 
The  readie  way  unto  that  theevish  wonne, 
To  wend  with  him,  and  be  his  conduct  trew 
Unto  the  place,  to  see  what  should  be  donne  : 
But  he,  whose  heart  through  feare  was  late  for- 

donne. 
Would  not  for  ought  be  drawne  to  former  drede  ; 
But  by  all  meanes  the  daimger  knowne  did  shonne : 
Yet  Calidore  so  well  him  wrought  with  meed. 

And  faire   bespoke  with  words,  that  he   at  last 


XXXVI. 

So  forth  they  goe  together  (God  before) 
Both  clad  in  shepheards  weeds  agreeably, 
And  both  with  shepheards  hookes  ;  but  Calidore 
Had,  underneath,  him  armed  privily  : 
Tho,  to  the  place  when  they  approached  nye. 
They  ehaunst,  upon  an  hill  not  farre  away, 
Some  flockes  of  sheepe  and  shepheards  to  espy  ; 
To  whom  they  both  agreed  to  take  their  way. 

In  hope  there  newes  to  learne,  how  they  mote  best 


xxxvn. 
Tliere  did  they  find,  that  which  they  did  not  feare. 
The  self-same  flocks  the  which  those  Theeves 

had  reft 
From  Melibee  and  from  themselves  whyleare  ; 
And  certaine  of  the  Theeves  there  by  them  left. 
The  which,  for  waut  of  beards,  themselves  then 
kept: 


xxxiT.  8. iollyhead]    A  state  o/JoUity.    Upton. 

xxxnr.  1.  When  Calidore  &c.]  That  is,  when  this  rueful 
story  had  reaehed  Calidore.    Church. 

XXXVI.  2.  agreeably,]      Alike^    like  each  other. 

Church. 

xxxvT.  4. him]    Himself.    Church. 

xxxvif.  5.  ■  heards]  Herdsmen.  So  Spenser  else- 
where employs  this  word.    Topd. 


[BOOK    VI. 

Bight  well  knew  Coridon  his  owne  late  sheepe, 
And,  seeing  them,  for  tender  pittie  wept :  [keepe, 
But,  when  he  saw  the  Theeves  which  did  them 
His  hart  gan  fayle,  albe  he  saw  them  all  asleepe. 

xxxvni. 

But  Calidore  recomforting  his  griefe,  [swade ; 

Though  not  hi?  feare  ;  for  nought  may  feare  dis- 
Him  hardly  forward  drew,  whereas  the  thiefe 
Lay  sleeping  soundly  in  the  bushes  shade. 
Whom  Coridon  him  counseld  to  invade 
Now  all  unwares,  and  take  the  spoyle  away  , 
But  he,  that  in  his  mind  had  closely  made 
A  further  purpose,  would  not  so  them  slay, 

But  gently  waking  them  gave  them  the  time  of  day. 


Tho,  sitting  don-ne  by  them  upon  the  greene. 
Of  sundrie  things  he  purpose  gan  to  faine. 
That  he  by  them  might  certaine  tydings  weene 
Of  Pastorell,  were  she  alive  or  slaine  :    [againe, 
Mongst  which  the    Theeves  them    questioned 
What  mister  men,  and  eke  from  whence  they 

were. 
To  whom  they  answer'd,  as  did  appertaine. 
That  they  were  poore  heardgi-oomes,  the  which 

whylere 
Had  from  their  maist,ers  fled,  and  now  sought  byre 

elswhere. 

Whereof  right  glad  they  seem'd,  and  offer  made 
To  hjTe  them  well  if  they  their  flockes  would 
keepe :  [sayd, 

For  they  themselves  were  evill  groomes,  they 
Unwont  with  heards  to  watch,  or  pasture  sheepe. 
But  to  forray  the  land,  or  scoure  the  deepe. 
Thereto  they  soone  agreed,  am.^  earnest  tooke 
To  keepe  their  flockes  for  litle  hyre  and  chepe ; 
For  they  for  better  hyre  did  shortly  looke  : 

So  there  aU  day  they  bode,  till  light  the  sky  forsooke. 


Tho,  whenas  towards  darksome  night  it  drew. 
Unto   their   hellish   dens  those   Theeves  them 

brought ; 
Where  shortly  they  in  great  acquaintance  grew. 
And  all  the  secrets  of  their  entrayles  sought : 
There  did  they  find,  contrilrie  to  their  thought, 
That  Pastorell  yet  liv'd  ;  but  all  the  rest 
Were  dead,  right  so  as  Coridon  had  taught : 
Whereof  they  both  full  glad  and  blyth  did  rest, 

But  chiefiy  Calidore,  whom  griefe  had  most  possest. 


At  length,  when  they  occasion  fittest  found. 
In  dead  of  night,  when  all  the  Theeves  did  rest 
After  a  late  forray,  and  slept  full  sound. 
Sir  Cahdore  him  arm'd,  as  he  thought  best ; 
Having  of  late  by  diligent  inquest 
Provided  him  a  sword  of  meanest  sort ;    [nest : 
With  which  he  streight  went  to  the  Captaines 


XXXIX.  7.  as  did  appertaine,']    As  was  suitable 

both  to  their  dress,  and  to  Caijdore's  design.    Church. 

XL.  3 evill  groomrs,'\    That  is,  such  as  were  not 

used  to  the  business  of  keeping  sheep.    Church. 

XL,  5.  to  forray  the  land,'}     To  ravage  or  spoil 

the  land.  Todd. 

xLi.  4.  the  secrets  of  their  entrayles}  That  is, 

their  most  hidden  secrets.  Church. 


Canto  xi.] 


THE  FAERIE  QUEENE. 


3<IS 


But  Coridon  durst  not  with  hira  consort, 
Ne  durst  abide  behind  for  di-ead  of  worse  effort. 


When  to  the  cave  they  came,  they  found  it  fast : 
But  Calidore  with  liuge  resistlesse  miglit 
The  dores  assayled,  and  the  loclis  upbrast : 
Witli  noyse  wliereof  the  theefe  awakmg  light 
Unto  the  entrance  ran  ;   wliere  the  bold  Knight 
Encountring  him  with  small  resistence  slew : 
The  whiles  faire  Pastorell  through  great  affright 
Was  almost  dead,  misdoubtmg  least  of  new 

Some  uprore  were  Uke  that  which  lately  she  did 


But  whenas  Calidore  was  comen  in. 
And  gau  aloud  for  Pastorell  to  call, 
Knowing  liis  voice,  although  not  heard  long  sin. 
She  sudden  was  revived  therewithall, 
And  wondrous  ioy  felt  in  her  spirits  thrall : 
Like  him  that  being  long  in  tempest  tost, 
Looldng  each  houre  into  Deatlies  mouth  to  fall. 
At  length  espyes  at  hand  the  happie  cost, 

On  which  he  safety  hopes  that  eai'st  feard  to  he 
lost. 

XLV, 

Her  gentle  hart,  that  now  long  season  past 
Had  never  ioyance  felt  nor  chearefull  thought. 
Began  some  smacke  of  comfort  new  to  tast. 
Like  lyfeful  heat  to  nummed  senses  brought. 
And  life  to  feele  that  long  for  death  had  sought : 
Ne  lesse  in  hart  reioyced  Calidore, 
When  he  her  found  ;  but,  like  to  one  distraught 
And  robd  of  reason,  towards  her  him  bore  ; 

A  thousand  times  embrast,  and  kist  a  thousand 
more. 

xLvr. 

But  now  by  this,  with  noyse  of  late  uprore. 
The  hue  and  cry  was  raysed  all  about ; 
And  all  the  Brigants  flocking  in  great  store 
Unto  the  cave  gan  preasse,  nought  having  dout 
Of  that  was  doen,  and  entred  in  a  rout. 
But  Calidore  in  th'  entry  close  did  stand, 
And,  entertayning  them  with  courage  stout, 
Still  slew  the  formost  that  came  first  to  hand ; 

So  long,  till  all  the  entry  was  with  bodies  mand. 


Tlio,  when  no  more  could  nigh  to  him  approch. 
He  breath'd  his  sword,  and  rested  him  till  day ; 
Which  when  he  spyde  upon  the  earth  t'  encroch, 
Through  the  dead  carcases  he  made  his  way, 
Mongst  which  he  foimd  a  sword  of  better  say. 
With  which  he  forth  went  into  th'  open  hght. 
Where  ail  the  rest  for  him  did  readie  stay. 
And,  fierce  assayling  him,  with  all  their  might 

Gan  all  upon  him  lay  :  there  gan  a  dreadfull  fight. 

xLvnr. 
How  many  flyes  in  whottest  summers  day 

Do  seize  upon  some  beast,  whose  flesh  is  bare, 

xLrir.  4. light]    t^yht,  I  apprehend,  is  here  used 

for  liqUtly,  nimbly.    Church. 

xu'v.  3. sin,]    Since.    Todd. 

xLiv.  5. thrall  •']    For  thrill,  pierce.    Church. 

xLvr.  7. entertayning]  Mr.  Church  here  interprets 

the  woid,  receiving.    Todd. 

xLvri.  5.  say,]    Assay,  proof.    Church. 

xLviii.  2.  . bare,]    Raw,    Elsewhere  he  uses  raw 

for  hare.    Church. 


That  all  the  place  with  swarmes  do  overlay. 
And  witli  their  litle  stings  right  felly  fare  ; 
So  many  theeves  about  him  swarramg  ai'e, 
AU  which  do  him  assayle  on  every  side. 
And  sore  oppresse,  ne  uny  him  doth  spare  ; 
But  he  doth  with  his  raging  brond  divide 
Their  thickest  troups,  and  round  about  him  scat- 
treth  wide. 


Like  as  a  lion  mongst  an  heard  of  dere, 

Disperseth  them  to  catch  his  choysest  pray ; 
So  did  he  fly  amongst  them  here  and  there, 
And  all  that  nere  him  came  did  hew  and  slay. 
Till  he  had  strowd  with  bodies  all  the  way ; 
That  none  his  daunger  daring  to  abide 
Fled  from  his  wrath,  and  did  themselves  convay 
Into  their  caves,  their  heads  from  death  to  liide, 

Ne  any  left  that  victorie  to  him  envide. 


Then,  backe  returning  to  his  dearest  Deare, 
He  her  gan  to  recomfort,  all  he  might, 
With  gladfull  speaches  and  with  lovely  cheare  ; 
And  forth  her  bringing  to  the  ioyous  light, 
Whereof  she  long  Jiad  lackt  the  wishfuU  sight, 
Deviz'd  all  goodly  meanes  from  her  to  drive 
The  sad  remembrance  of  her  wretched  plight : 
So  her  uneatli  at  last  he  did  revive 

That  long  had  lyen  dead,  and  made  againe  alive. 


This  doen,  into  those  theevish  dens  he  went,  [take. 
And  thence  did  all  the  spoyles  and  threasures 
Which  they  from  many  long  had  robd  and  rent 
But  Fortune  now  the  victors  meed  did  make  ; 
Of  which  the  best  he  did  his  Love  betake  ; 
And  also  all  those  flockes,  which  they  before 
Had  reft  from  Melibee  and  from  his  Make, 
He  did  them  all  to  Coridon  restore  : 

So  drove  them  all  away,  and  his  Love  with  him 
bore. 


CANTO  XII 


Fayre  Pastorella  by  great  hap 
Her  parents  unjerslands. 

Calidore  doth  the  Blatant  Beast 
Subdew,  and  bynd  in  hands. 


Like  as  a  ship,  that  through  the  ocean  wyda 
Directs  her  course  unto  one  certame  cost. 
Is  met  of  many  a  counter  winde  and  tyde. 
With  which  her  winged  speed  is  let  and  crost. 
And  she  herselfe  in  stormie  surges  tost ; 
Yet,  making  many  a  horde  and  many  a  bay. 
Still  winneth  way,  ne  hath  her  compasse  lost ; 
Right  so  it  fares  with  me  in  this  long  way. 

Whose  course  is  often  stayd,  yet  never  is  astray. 


xi.rx.  9.   Ne  any  left,"]  Nor  were  there  any  left.  Chuiich. 

L.  8. ' —  uneath]    Scarcely.    Tonn. 

1,1.6.  betivlce;]    Deliver.     The  sense  here  is,  0/ 

the  best  of  which  he  made  Pastorella  a  present.    Church-. 

I.  6.  Yet  makini)  &o.]  "  To  make  a  board,  or  to  board 
it  lip  to  a  place,  is  to  turn  the  ship  up  to  the  windM'ard, 
sometimes  on  one  taclc,  and  sometimes  on  another  : " 
Kersey.    Church. 


344 


THE  FAERIE  Q,UEENE. 


IBOOK    Tl. 


For  all  that  hetherto  hath  long  delayd 

This  gentle  Knight  from  sewing  his  first  quest, 
Though  out  of  course,  yet  hath  not  bene  mis- 
To  shew  the  courtesie  by  hira  profest         [sayd. 
Even  unto  the  lowest  and  the  least. 
But  now  I  come  into  ray  course  againe. 
To  his  atchievement  of  the  Blatant  Beast ; 
Who  all  this  while  at  will  did  range  and  raine, 

Whilst  none  was  him  to  stop,  nor  none  him  to 
restraine. 

III. 

Sir  Calidore,  when  thus  he  now  had  raught 
Faire  Pastorella  from  those  Brigants  powre. 
Unto  the  Castle  of  Belgard  her  brought. 
Whereof  was  Lord  the  good  Sir  Bellamoure ; 
Who  whylome  was,  in  his  youthes  freshest  flowre, 
A  lustie  Knight  as  ever  wielded  speare. 
And  had  endured  many  a  dreadfull  stoure 
In  bloudy  battell  for  a  Ladie  deare. 

The  fayrest  Ladie  then  of  all  that  living  were  : 


Her  name  was  Claribell  ;  whose  father  hight 
The  Lord  of  many  Hands,  farre  renound 
For  his  great  riches  and  his  greater  might : 
He,  through  the  wealth  wherein  he  did  abound. 
This  Daughter  thought  in  wedlocke  to  have  bound 
Unto  the  Prince  of  Picteland,  bordering  nere  ; 
But  she,  whose  sides  before  ^vith  secret  womid 
Of  love  to  Bellamoure  empierced  were. 

By  all  meanes  slimid  to  match  with  any  f  orreign  fere : 


And  Bellamour  againe  so  well  her  pleased 
With  dayly  service  and  attendance  dew, 
That  of  her  love  he  was  entyrely  seized. 
And  closely  did  her  wed,  but  knowne  to  few : 
Which  when  her  father  understood,  he  grew 
In  so  great  rage  that  them  in  dongeon  deepe 
Without  compassion  cruelly  he  threw  ; 
Yet  did  so  streightly  them  asunder  keepe. 

That  neither  could  to  company  of  th'  other  creepe. 


Nathlesse  Sir  Bellamour,  whether  through  grace 
Or  secret  guifts,  so  with  his  keepers  wrought. 
That  to  his  Love  sometimes  he  came  in  place  ; 
Whereof  her  wombe  unwist  to  wight  was  fraught. 
And  in  dew  time  a  Mayden  Child  forth  brought ; 
Which  she  streightway  (for  dread  least  if  her  syre 
Should  know  thereof  to  slay  he  would  have  sought) 
Delivered  to  her  handmayd,  that  for  hyre 

She  should  it  cause  be  fostred  under  straxmge  attyre. 


The  tnistie  damzell  bearing  it  abrode 
Into  the  emptie  fields,  where  living  wight 
Mote  not  bewray  the  secret  of  her  lode. 
She  forth  gan  lay  unto  the  open  light 
The  litle  Babe,  to  take  thei-eof  a  sight : 
Whom  whylest  she  did  with  watrie  eyne  behold. 
Upon  the  Utle  brest,  like  christall  bright. 


ir.  3. out  of  course,]    *'  Course,  in  Navigation,  is 

a  ship's  way,  or  that  point  of  the  compass  on  which  it  is  to 
be  steerM :  "  Kersey.    Church. 

III.  3.  Vnio  the  Castle  o/Belgard]  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Castle  of  Belgard  hints  at  Belvoir  Castle.    Upton. 

V.  4. closely]    Secret/7/.    Church. 


She  mote  perceive  a  litle  purple  mold. 
That  like  a  rose  her  silken  leaves  did  faire  unfold. 


Well  she  it  markt,  and  pittied  the  more, 
Yet  could  not  remedie  her  wretched  case  ; 
But,  closing  it  againe  like  as  before, 
Bedeaw'd  with  teares  there  left  it  in  the  place  ; 
Yet  left  not  quite,  but  drew  a  htle  space 
Behmd  the  bushes,  where  she  her  did  hyde. 
To  weet  what  mortall  hand,  or  heavens  grace, 
Would  for  the  wretched  Infants  helpe  provyde ; 

For  which  it  loudly  cald,  and  pittyfally  cryde. 

DC. 

At  length  a  shepheard,  which  thereby  did  keepe 
His  fleecie  flocke  upon  the  playnes  aromid. 
Led  with  the  Infants  cry  that  loud  did  weepe. 
Came  to  the  place ;  where  when  he  wrapped  found 
Th'  abandond  spoyle,  he  softly  it  unbound  ; 
And,  seeing  there  that  did  him  pittie  sore. 
He  tooke  it  up  and  in  his  mantle  wound  ; 
So  home  unto  his  honest  wife  it  bore. 

Who  as  her  owne  it  nm'st  and  named  evermore. 


Thus  long  continv.'d  Claribell  a  thraU, 

And  Bellamour  in  bands  ;  till  that  her  syre 
Departed  hfe,  and  left  unto  them  all : 
Then  all  the  stormes  of  fortunes  former  yre 
Were  turnd,  and  they  to  freedome  did  retyre. 
Thenceforth  they  ioy'd  in  happinesse  together. 
And  lived  long  in  peace  and  love  entyre. 
Without  disquiet  or  dislike  of  ether, 

Till  time  that  Calidore  brought  Pastorella  thether. 


Both  whom  they  goodly  well  did  entertaine  ; 
For  Bellamour  knew  Cahdore  right  well, 
And  loved  for  his  prowesse,  sith  they  twaine 
Long  since  had  fought  in  field  :  als  Claribell 
Ne  lesse  did  tender  the  faire  Pastorell, 
Seehig  her  wealce  and  wan  through  durance  long. 
There  they  awhile  together  thus  did  dwell 
In  much  delight,  and  many  ioyes  among, 

Untill  the  Damzell  gan  to  wexmore  sound  and  strong. 


Tho  gan  Sir  Calidore  him  to  advize 

Of  his  first  quest,  which  he  had  long  forlore, 
Asham'd  to  thinke  how  he  that  euterprize. 
The  which  the  Faery  Q,ueene  had  long  afore 
Bequeath'd  to  him,  forslacked  had  so  sore  ; 
That  much  he  feared  least  reproachfuU  blame 
With  foule  dishonour  him  mote  blot  therefore ; 
Besides  the  losse  of  so  much  loos  and  fame. 

As  through  the  world  thereby  should  glorifle  his 


£111. 
Therefore,  resolving  to  retume  in  hast 
Unto  so  great  atchievement,  he  bethought 

vir.  8. mold]    Mole.    Church. 

IX.  6- that  did  him  pittie  sore,"]    That  which  did 

greatly  move  his  compassion.    Church. 

xii.  1. kim  to  advize^    To  bethink  himself.    Fr. 

s'  aviser.    Church. 

XII.  5 forslacked]   Delayed i  as  in  P.  Q.  v.  xii.  3; 

Arthegal/orfiacft*  his  exploit.    Todd. 

XII.  8 loos]    Praiie.    l,!it.laus.    Church. 


CANTO    XII.] 


THE  FAERIE  QUEENE. 
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To  leave  his  Love,  now  perill  being  past, 
With  Claribell ;  whylest  he  tliat  Monster  sought 
Tliroughout  the  world,ancl  to  destruction  brought. 
So  taking  leave  of  his  faire  Pastorell, 
Wliom  to  reeomfort  all  the  meanes  he  wrought. 
With  thanks  to  Bellamour  and  Claribell, 
He  went  forth  on  his  quest,  and  did  that  him  befell. 


But  first,  ere  I  doe  his  adventures  tell 
lu  this  exploite,  me  needeth  to  declare 
What  did  betide  to  the  fau'e  Pastorell, 
During  his  absence  left  in  heavy  care. 
Through  daily  mourning  and  nightly  misfare  : 
Yet  did  that  auncient  Matrone  all  she  might. 
To  cherisli  her  with  all  things  choice  and  rare  ; 
And  her  owne  handmayd,  that  Melissa  bight, 

Appointed  to  attend  her  dewly  day  and  night. 


Who  in  a  morning,  when  this  Maiden  faire 
Was  dighting  her,  ha-vnng  her  snowy  brest 
As  yet  not  laced,  nor  her  golden  haire 
Into  their  comely  tresses  dewly  drest, 
Chamist  to  espy  upon  her  yvory  chest 
■  The  rosie  marke,  which  she  reraembred  well 
That  Utie  Infant  had,  which  forth  she  kest. 
The  daughter  of  her  Lady  Claribell, 

The  which  she  bore  the  whiles  in  prison  she  did  dwell. 


Wliich  well  avizing,  streight  she  gan  to  cast 
In  her  conceiptiuU  mynd  that  this  faire  Mayd 
Was  that  same  Infant,  which  so  long  sith  past 
She  in  the  open  fields  had  loosely  layd 
To  Fortunes  spoile,  unable  it  to  ayd  : 
So,  full  of  ioy,  streight  forth  she  ran  in  hast 
Unto  her  Mistresse,  being  halfe  dismayd. 
To  tell  her,  how  the  heavens  had  her  graste. 

To  save  her  Chylde,  which  in  Misfortunes  mouth 
was  plaste. 

xvrr. 

The  sober  Mother  seeing  such  her  mood. 

Yet  knowing  not  what  meant  that  sodaiue  tliro, 
Askt  her,  how  mote  her  words  be  understood. 
And  what  the  matter  was  that  mov'd  her  so. 
"  My  Uefe,"  sayd  she,  "  ye  know  that  long  ygo, 
Whilest  ye  in  durance  dwelt,  ye  to  me  gave 
A  little  Mayde,  the  which  ye  chylded  tho  ; 
The  same  againe  if  now  ye  list  to  have. 

The  same  is  yonder  Lady,  whom  High  God  didsave." 


Much  was  the  Lady  troubled  at  that  speach, 
And  gan  to  question  streight  how  she  it  knew. 
"  Most  certaine  markes,"  sayd  she,  "  do  me  it 

teach  ; 
For  on  her  breast  I  with  these  eyes  did  vew 
The  litle  purple  rose  which  thereon  grew. 
Whereof  her  name  ye  then  to  her  did  give. 


kest,]    Cast.    TTpton. 

■  well  avizing,']    Looking  upon  with  atten- 

graste,]    Graced,  favoured.    Chuhch. 
-  thro,]  Thro  is  here  used  for  throw,  agony : 
"That  sodaine  thro,^'  that  sudden  agony  of  joy  which 
]\Ielissa  discovered.    Church. 

xvir.  7- theivhich  ye  ehylded]    Chitding  is  used  in 

Chaucer  for  conceiving.    In  Shakspeare  childed  is  used  for 
beoot     In  Lydgate  it  is  to  &7-in^/or(ft.    T.  Wabton. 


Besides,  her  countenaunce  and  her  likely  hew. 
Matched  with  equall  years,  do  surely  prieve 
That  yond  same  is  your  Daughter  sure,  which  yet 
doth  hve." 

SIX. 

The  Matrone  stayd  no  lenger  to  enquire. 

But  forth  in  hast  ran  to  the  straunger  Mayd  ; 
Whom  catching  greedily,  for  great  desire 
Kent  up  her  brest,  and  bosome  open  layd. 
In  which  that  rose  she  plainely  saw  displayd  : 
Then,  her  embracmg  twixt  her  armes  twaine. 
She  long  so  held,  and  softly  weeping  sayd  ; 
"  And  livest  thou,  my  Daughter,  now  agame  ? 

And  art  thou  yet  alive,  whom  dead  I  long   did 
faine  \" 

XX. 

Tho  further  asking  her  of  sundry  things, 
And  times  comparing  with  their  accidents. 
She  found  at  last,  by  very  certaine  signes 
And  speaking  markes  of  passed  monuments, 
That  this  young  Mayd,   whom  chance  to  her 

presents. 
Is  her  owne  Daughter,  her  owne  Infant  deare. 
Tho,  wondruig  long  at  those  so  straunge  events, 
A  thousand  times  she  her  embraced  nere. 

With  many  a  ioyfull  kisse   and  many  a  melting 
teare. 

XXT. 

Whoever  is  the  mother  of  one  chylde. 

Which  having  thought  long   dead   she  fyndes 

alive. 
Let  her  by  proofe  of  that  which  she  hath  fylde 
In  her  owne  breast,  this  Mothers  ioy  descrive  : 
For  other  none  such  passion  can  contrive 
In  perfect  forme,  as  this  good  Lady  felt. 
When  she  so  faire  a  Daughter  saw  survive. 
As  Pastorella  was  ;  that  nigh  she  swelt 

For  passing  ioy,  which  did  all  into  pitty  melt. 


Thence  running  forth  unto  her  loved  Lord, 
She  unto  him  recounted  all  that  fell : 
Who,  ioyning  ioy  with  her  in  one  accord, 
Acknowledg'd,  for  his  owne,  faire  Pastorell. 
There  leave  we  them  in  ioy,  and  let  us  tell 
Of  Cahdore  ;  who,  seeking  all  this  while 
That  monstrous  Beast  by  finaU  force  to  quell. 
Through  every  place  with  restlesse  paine  and  toile 

Him  foUow'd  by  the  tract  of  his  outragious  spoile. 


Through  all  estates  he  found  that  he  had  past. 
In  which  he  many  massacres  had  left. 
And  to  the  Clergy  now  was  come  at  last ; 
In  which  such  spoile,  such  havocke,  and  such 

theft 
He  wrought,  that  thence  all  goodnesse  he  bereft. 
That  endlesse  were  to  tell.     The  Elfin  Knight, 
Who  now  no  place  besides  unsought  had  left, 

xviri.8.  JlfateSedM!(ftc9t;aiZj(earj,]  Corresponding  with 
the  distance  of  time.  Church. 

Ibid prieve]  For  prove.    So   pri^e  is  used  tor 

proof,  F.  Q.  ii.  i.  48,  and  elsewhere.     Todd. 

XXI.  3.  fylde]  Peeled,  felt  ;   tile  spelling  answers 

to  the  rhyme.  Upton. 

xxt.  4. descrive  :]  Describe.  Todd. 

XXI.  8.  swelt]  Swelt  is  here  used  for  fainted. 

Church. 

XXII,  7 hy  finall  farce]  That  is,  finally.  Church. 
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At  length  into  a  Monastere  did  light, 
Where  he  him  found  despoyling  all  with   malne 
and  might. 

xxrv. 
Into  their  eloysters  now  he  broken  had, 

Through  which   the  Monekes  he  chaeed   here 

and  there, 
And  them  pursu'd  into  their  dortours  sad. 
And  searched  all  their  eels  and  secrets  neare ; 
In  which  what  filth  and  ordure  did  appeare. 
Were  yrkesome  to  report ;  yet  that  foule  Beast, 
Nought  sparing  them,  the  more  did  tosse  and 

teare. 
And  rausacke  all  their  deimes  from  most  to  least. 
Regarding  nought  religion  nor  their  holy  heast. 

xxr. 

From  thence  into  the  sacred  church  he  broke, 
And  robd  the  chancell,   and  the  deskes  dowue 

threw. 
And  altars  fouled,  and  blasphemy  spoke. 
And  the  images,  for  all  their  goodly  hew. 
Did  cast  to  ground,  whilest  none  was  them  to 
So  all  confounded  and  disordered  there  :   [rew  ; 
But,  seeing  Calidore,  away  he  flew. 
Knowing  his  fatall  hand  by  former  feare  ; 

But  he  him  fast  pursuing  soone  approached  neare. 

xxvr. 

Him  in  a  narrow  place  he  overtooke. 
And  fierce  assailing  forst  him  tume  againe  : 
Stemely  he  turnd  againe,  when  he  him  strooke 
With  his  sharpe  Steele,  and  ran  at  him  amaine 
With  open  mouth,  that  seemed  to  containe 
A  full  good  pecke  within  the  utmost  brim. 
All  set  with  yron  teeth  in  ramiges  twaine, 
That  terrifide  his  foes,  and  armed  him. 

Appearing  hke  the  mouth  of  Orcus  griesly  grim  : 

xxvrr. 

And  therein  were  a  thousand  tongs  empight 
Of  sundry  Idndes  and  sundry  quaUty  ; 
Some  were  of  dogs,  that  barked  day  and  night ; 
And  some  of  cats,  that  wrawling  still  did  cry  ; 
And  some  of  beares,  that  groynd  continually  ; 
And  some  of  tygres,  that  did  seeme  to  gren 
And  snar  at  all  that  ever  passed  by  : 
But  most  of  them  were  tongues  of  mortal!  men. 

Which  spake  reprochfuUy,  not  caring  where  nor 
when. 

xxvlir. 

And  them  amongst  were  mingled  here  and  there 
The  tongues  of  serpents,  with  three-forked  stings. 
That  spat  out  poyson,  and  gore-bloudy  gere. 
At  all  thai*  came  within  his  ravenings  ; 
And  spake  licentious  words  and  hateful!  things 
Of  good  and  bad  alike,  of  low  and  hie, 
Ne  kesars  spared  lie  a  wliit  nor  Idngs  ; 
But  eitlier  blotted  them  with  infamie. 

Or  bit  them  witli  his  baneful!  teetli  of  miury. 

XXTX. 

But  Calidore,  thereof  no  whit  afrayd, 
Rencountred  him  witli  so  impetuous  might. 
That  th'  outrage  of  his  violence  he  stayd. 


xxTV.  3.  dnrtoitrs']  The  places  where  the  Monks 

lay  were  called  dortours,  frnm  dormiiorhim.  TTpton, 

xxvir.  5. — groynd]  Grimted.  Auglo-Sax.  ^riennian 

Upton. 

xxvit,  7. .—  snarl  Belg.  snarren,  to  snarl.  TJptow. 


And  bet  abacke  threatning  in  vaine  to  bite, 
And  spitting  forth  tlie  poyson  of  his  spight 
That  fomed  all  about  his  bloody  iawes  : 
Tho,  rearing  up  liis  former  feete  on  higlit. 
He  rampt  upon  him  with  his  ravenous  pawes, 
As  if  he  would  have  rent  liim  vrith  liis  cruel!  clawea 


But  lie  right  well  aware,  his  rage  to  ward. 

Did  cast  his  shield  atweene  ;  and,  therewithal! 
Putting  his  puissaunce  forth,  pursu'd  so  hard. 
That  backeward  lie  enforced  liim  to  fall ; 
And,  being  downe,  ere  he  new  lielpe  could  call. 
His  shield  he  on  him  tlirew,  and  fast  downe  held  ; 
Like  as  a  buUocke,  that  in  bloudy  stall 
Of  butchers  baleful!  hand  to  ground  is  feld. 

Is  forcibly  kept  downe,  til!  he  be  tlirouglily  (jueld. 

xxxr. 

Full  cruelly  the  Beast  did  rage  and  rore 

To  be  downe  held,  and  maystred  so  with  might, 
That  lie  gan  fret  and  fome  out  bloudy  gore. 
Striving  in  vaine  to  rere  himself  upright : 
For  still,  the  more  he  strove,  the  more  the  Knight 
Did  him  suppresse,  and  forcibly  subdew ; 
That  made  him  almost  mad  for  fel!  despight : 
He  grind,  he  bit,  he  scracht,  he  venim  threw, 

And  fared  hke  a  feeud  right  liorrible  in  hew : 


Or  like  the  hell-borne  Hydra,  which  they  faine 
That  great  Alcides  whilome  overthrew. 
After  that  he  liad  labourd  long  in  vaine 
To  crop  his  thousand  heads,  the  wliich  still  new 
Forth  budded,  and  in  greater  number  grew. 
Such  was  the  fury  of  this  hellish  Beast, 
Whilest  Calidore  him  under  him  dovme  tlirew  ; 
Who  nathemore  his  heavy  load  releast. 

But  aye,  the  more  lie  rag'd,  the  more  his  powre 
iiicreast. 

xxxm. 

Tho,  wlien  the  Beast  saw  he  mote  nought  availe 
By  force,  he  gan  his  liundred  tongues  apply. 
And  sharpely  at  him  to  revile  and  raile 
With  bitter  termes  of  shamefuU  infamy ; 
Oft  interlacing  many  a  forged  lie. 
Whose  like  he  never  once  did  speake,  nor  heare, 
Nor  ever  thought  thing  so  unworthily  : 
Yet  did  he  nought,  for  all  that,  him  forbeare, 

But  strained  him  so  streightly  that  he  chokt  him 
neare. 

XXXIV. 

At  last,  wlienas  he  found  his  force  to  shrincke 
And  rage  to  quaile,  he  tooke  a  muzzle  strong 
Of  surest  yron  made  with  many  a  hncke ; 
Therewith  he  mured  up  his  mouth  along. 
And  therein  shut  up  his  blaspheihous  tong. 
For  never  more  defaming  gentle  Knight, 
Or  unto  lovely  Lady  doing  wrong  : 
And  thereunto  a  great  long  chaine  he  tight. 

With  which  he  drew  him  forth,  even  in  his  own 
despight. 


xxxn.  9.  But  &c.]  That  is,  the  more  the  Beast  strug- 
gled, the  greater  strength  Calidore  exerted  to  keep  him 
under.    Church. 

XXXIV.  4.    mured]    Enclosed.     Ital.    murare. 

Upton. 

XXXIV.  6.  For  never  more  die.']  That  is,  that  he  might 
never  more  defame  (fee.     Chukch. 

XXXIV.  8. tight,]  Tied!     Upton. 
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Like  as  whyMme  that  strong  Tiryntliian  swaine 
Brought  forth  with  him  the  dreadfull  dog  of  hell 
Agamst  his  will  fast  bound  in  yron  chaine. 
And  roring  horribly  did  him  compell 
To  see  the  hatefuU  sunne,  that  he  might  tell 
To  griesly  PlutOj  what  on  earth  was  donne, 
And  to  the  other  damned  ghosts  which  dwell 
For  aye  in  Darkenesse  which  day  light  dotli 
shonne : 

So  led  this  Knight  his  captyve  with  like  conquest 
wonue. 

XXXV7. 

Yet  greatly  did  the  Beast  repine  at  those 

Straunge  bands,  whose  like  till  then  he  never  bore, 

Ne  ever  any  durst  till  then  impose  ; 

And  ehauffed  inly,  seeing  now  no  more 

Him  Hberty  was  left  aloud  to  rore : 

Yet  durst  he  not  draw  backe,  nor  once  withstand 

The  proved  powre  of  noble  Cahdore  ; 

But  trembled  underneath  hig  mighty  hand, 

And  hke  a  fearefuU  dog  him  followed  through  the 
land, 

XXXVII. 

Him  through  all  Faery  Land  he  follow'd  so, 
As  if  he  learned  had  obedience  long. 
That  all  the  people,  whereso  he  did  go, 
Out  of  their  townes  did  round  about  him  throng, 
To  see  him  leade  that  Beast  in  bondage  strong  ; 
And,  seeing  it,  much  wondred  at  the  sight : 
And  all  such  persons,  as  he  earst  did  wrong, 
Eeioyced  much  to  see  his  captive  plight. 

And  much  admyr'd  the  Beast,  but  more  admyr'd 
the  Knight. 

XXXVIIJ. 

Thus  was  this  Monster,  by  the  maystring  might 
Of  doughty  CaUdore,  supprest  and  tamed, 
That  never  more  he  mote  endammadge  wight 
With  liis  vile  tongue,  which  many  had  defamed. 
And  many  causelesse  caused  to  be  blamed : 
So  did  he  eeke  long  after  this  remaine, 
XJntill  that,  (whether  wicked  fate  so  framed 
Or  fault  of  men,)  he  broke  his  yron  chaine, 

And  got  into  tlie  ivorld  at  Hbei'ty  againe. 

XXXIX. 

Thenceforth  more  mischiefe  and  more   scath  he 
To  mortall  men  then  he  had  done  before ;  [wrought 
Ne  ever  could,  by  any,  more  be  brought 
Into  like  bands,  ne  maystred  any  more  ; 
Albe  that,  long  time  after  Calidore, 
The  good  Sir  Pelleas  him  tooke  in  hand  ; 
And  after  him  Sir  Laraoracke  of  yore  ; 
And  all  his  bretliren  borne  in  Britaine  land ; 

Yet  none  of  them  could  ever  bring  him  into  band. 


So  now  he  raimgeth  through  the  world  againe. 
And  rageth  sore  in  each  degree  and  state ; 
Ne  any  is  that  may  him  now  restraine, 
He  growen  is  so  great  and  strong  of  late, 
Barking  and  biting  all  that  him  doe  bate. 


XXXV.  4.  And  roring  horribly  &c.]  That  is,  notwith- 
standing Cerberus  roared  horribly,  yet  Hercules  compelled 
him  &c.    Church. 

XXXV.  8. Darknesse  which  day-light  doth  shonne.-'] 

Spenser  might  mean  utter  darJcnesse,  darkness  palpable 
which  no  light  can  penetrate.    Upton. 


Albe  they  worthy  blame,  or  cleare  of  crime ; 
Ne  spareth  he  most  learned  Wits  to  rate, 
Ne  spareth  he  the  gentle  Poets  rime  ; 
But  rends,  without  regard  of  person  or  of  time. 


Ne  may  this  homely  Verse,  of  many  meanest, 
Hope  to  escape  his  venemous  despite. 
More  than  my  former  Writs,  all  were  they  cleanest 
From  blamefuU  blot,  and  free  from  all  that  wite 
With  which  some  wicked  tongues  did  itbackebite. 
And  bring  into  a  mighty  Peres  displeasure. 
That  never  so  deserved  to  endite. 
Therefore  do  you,  my  rimes,  keep  better  measure. 

And  seeke  to  please  ;  that  now  is  counted  wise  mens 
threasure. 


[Let  us  close  our  notes  on  this  Sixth  Boole,  with  a  short 
review  of  the  Legend  of  Courtesy.  The  readter  needs  not 
be  put  in  mind^  that  the  Fairy  Queen  annually  held  a 
solemn  feast,  which  continued  with  great  magnificence  for 
twelve  several  days.  In  one  Of  thtise  days,  (supposing  the 
sixth,)  there  came  in  presence  a  Hermit,  who  complained 
of  the  cruel  ravagings  of  a  monstrous  beast,  called  the 
Blatant  Ueast ;  and  at  the  same  time  desired  some  Knight 
might  be  appointed,  that  alone  might  undertake  the  en- 
terprize,  not  of  destroying,  but  subduing,  this  monster  of 
scandal.  The  petition  was  granted  ;  and  the  adventure 
assigned  to  Sir  Cahdore;  who,  binding  himself  by  a  vow 
to  perform  it  without  aid  or  companion,  sets  forward  on 
his  quest,  and,  after  many  a  courteous  enterprize  first 
achieved,  at  length  overtakes  and  entirely  masters  and 
tames  the  Blatant  Beast.  The  meeting  of  Arthegall  and 
Calidore  shows  the  connection  of  this  with  the  former 
Book  ;  BO  likewise  does  the  introducing  of  Timias  in  the 
fifth  Canto  ;  but  more  particularly  Prince  Arthur,  the 
hero  of  the  Poem ;  who  is  to  be  perfected  in  all  virtues, 
that  he  might  be  worthy  of  the  glory  to  which  he  aspires. 
If  we  turn  our  thoughts  towards  those  mysteries  that  lie 
enveloped  in  types  and  allegories,  we  cannot  help  applying 
the  following  verses  of  our  poet,  in  the  introduction  to  the 
second  Book,  to  many  of  the  episodes  herein  related  '. 

"And  thon,  O  fairest  Princess  under  sky, 
"  In  this  fair  mirrour  mayst  behold  thy  face, 
"  And  thine  own  realms  in  Lond  of  Faery  I" 

Methinks,  by  no  far-fetcht  allusions,  we  might  discover 
pictured  out  to  us  that  truly  courteous  Knight  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  in  the  character  of  Sir  Calidore;  whose  name 
KtcKXiodiij^o^  leads  us  to  consider  the  many  graceful  and 
goodly  endowments  that  Heaven  peculiarly  gave  him. 
This  is  that  brave  courtier  mentioned  by  our  poet  in 
Mother  Htibberds  Tale ; 

"  Yet  the  brave  courtier,  in  whose  beautious  thought 

"  Regard  of  honour  harbours ■ 

*'He  will  not  creep,  nor  crouch  with  fained  face, 
"  But  walks  upright  with  comely  stedfast  pace, 
*'  And  unto  all  doth  yield  due  Courtesie." 

With  this  hint  given,  who  can  help  thinking  of  Sidney's 
Arcadia,  when  he  finds  Sir  Calidore  mispending  his  time 
among  the  Shepherds?  And  when  thisKnight  of  Courtesy 
meets  in  his  pastoral  retirement  with  Colin  Clout,  and  by 
his  abrupt  appearance  drives  away  the  riural  Nymphs  and 
Graces,  which  makes  the  shepherd. 


"for  fell  despight 


«  Of  that  displeasure,  break  his  bag-pipe  quite  :"— 

Do  not  all  these  circumstances,  agreeably  to  the  tenor  of 
this  Poem,  allude  to  our  poet's  leaving  the  country,  and 
the  rural  muse,  at  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  request  ?  I  make  no 
doubt  myself,  but  the  Country  Lass  described  in  C.  x. 


.  6.    Albe  the^l    "Whether  they  be.   Church. 
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Bt.  25,  26,  27,  is  the  same  as  described  in  his  Sonnets,  Ixi. 
&c.    Her  name  was  Elizabeth,  as  he  tells  us  in  Sonnet 
Ixxiv.    And  he  was  married  to  her  after  his  unsuccessful 
love  of  the  fair  Rosalind,  who  eeems  imaged  in  that 
Wondrous  Fair  (as  her  name  imports)  who  is  so  justly 
punished  for  love's^isdain  in  Canto  vii.    I  have  mentioned 
in  the  notes  that  Belgard  Castle,  in  Canto  xii,  seems  from 
its  vei-y  name  to  point  out  Belvoir  Castle :    If  this  is 
granted,  Sir  Bellamouro  must  be  the  noble  Lord  of  the 
Castle,  who  married  into  the  royal  house  of  York  :  and  this 
seems  hinted  at  in  Canto  xii.  St.  4.    Another  of  this  noble 
family  likewise  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney :  but  how  far  the  story  told  of  Pastorella,  who  found 
her  parents  in  Belvoir  Caetle,  may  allude  to  this  alliance, 
I  neither  affirm  nor  deny.    In  these  kind  of  hibtorical 
allusions  Spenser'  usually  perplexes  the  subject ;  he  leads 
you  on,  and  then    designedly  misleads  you:   for  he  is 
writing  a  Fairy  Poem,  not  giving  you  the  detail  of  an  his- 
torian.   It  seems  to  me  that  our  poet  makes  use  of  the 
same   perplexing  manner  in  hinting  at  the  calumnious 
tale,  then  in  every  good  woman's  mouth,  told  of  a  certain 
Lady  at  Court,  no  less  than  a  maid  of  honour  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  and  a  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton, 
who  had  been  too  free  of  her  favours  before  marriage  to 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh :  This  Lady  he  married  afterwards, 
and  she  made  him  the  most  quiet,  the  most  serene,  and 
best  of  wives.    But  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  apply  this 


story  when  he  finds  Serena  and  Timias  (in  whom  all  along, 
and  almost  in  every  circumstance,  is  imaged  Sir  Walter 
R.aloigh,)  both  carried  to  the  HermH's  cell,  to  be  cured  of 
their  sore  maladies  that  they  had  contracted  by  the  bite  of 
Calumny  and  Scandal.   This  story  too  he  will  apply,  when 
he  finds  Timias  under  the  discipline  of  Disdain  and  Seom, 
in  Cantos  vii,  and  viii.    The  Salvage  Man  characterised  in 
Canto  iv.  St.  2,  and  in  Canto  v.  st.  2,  and  41,  was  intended 
to  be  shewn  in  a  new  light  in  some  other  part  of  this  Poem, 
now  left  unfinished  ;  and  this  Salvage  perhaps  represents, 
by  way  of  type,  the  heir  of  Lord  Savage  mentioned  by 
Spenser  in  his  View  of  Ireland:  "now  (he  says)  a  poor 
gentleman  of  very  mean  condition,  yet  dwelling  in  the 
Ardes."    And  the  episode  of  the  Infant  saved  from  a  bear, 
and  delivered  to  the  wife  of  Sir  Bruin  to  be  brought  up  as 
their  son,  might  allude  to  the  noble  Irish  family  of  the 
Macmahons,  descended   from  the    Fitz-ursulas.     These 
kind  of  types  and  symbols,  and  historical  allusi<m3,  the 
English  reader  will  not  fail  to  apply  to  many  Parts  of  this 
Poem,  when  he  considers  what  Spenser  himself  tells  us, 
in  his  Introduction  to  B.  ii.  st.  4,  that  there  are  "  certain 
Signs  hy  which  Fairy  LoNn  may  be  found."    Hence  the 
Poem  itself,  by  this  pleasing  mask,  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  fable,  mystery,  and  allegory  j  not  only  in  its  moral  re- 
presentations of  virtues  and  vices,  and  in  what  relates  to 
nature  and  natural  philosophy,  but  likewise  in  its  history. 

Upton.] 
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CANTO  VI. 

Proud  Change  (notpleasd  In  mortall  things 
Beneath  the  moone  to  raisne) 

Pretends,  as  well  of  goda  as  men. 
To  be  the  Boveraine. 


HAT  man  that  sees  the  ever-whivling  wheele 
Of  Change,  the  which  all  mortall  things  doth  sway. 
But  that  thereby  doth  find,  and  plainly  feele, 
How  Mutability  m  them  doth  play 
Her  cruell  sports  to  many  mens  decay  ? 
Which  that  to  all  may  better  yet  appeare, 
I  will  rehearse,  that  whylome  I  heard  say. 
How  she  at  first  herselfe  began  to  reare 

Gainst  all  the  gods,  and  th'  empire  sought  from  them 
to  beare. 

n. 

But  first,  here  falleth  fittest  to  tmfold 
Her  antique  race  and  linage  ancient. 
As  I  have  found  it  registred  of  old 
In  Faery  Land  mongst  records  permanent. 

,.  9. to  beare."]  See  F.  Q.  lii.  iii.  45.  I  think  beare, 

in  both  places.  Is  used  for  pain,  icm.    See6t.4.    Churce. 


She  was,  to  weet,  a  daughter  by  descent 
Of  tliose  old  Titans  that  did  whylome  strive 
With  Satumes  Sonne  for  heavens  regiment ; 
Whom  though  high  love  of  kingdome  did  deprive, 
Yet  many  of  their  etemme  long  after  did  survive  : 


And  many  of  them  afterwards  obtain'd 
Great  power  of  love,  and  high  authority  : 
As  Hecate,  in  whose  almighty  hand 
He  plac't  all  rule  and  principality, 
To  be  by  her  disposed  diversly 
To  gods  and  men,  as  she  them  hst  divide  ; 
And  drad  Bellona,  that  doth  sound  on  hie 
Warres  and  allarums  unto  nations  wide, 

That  makes  both  heaven  and  earth  to  tremble  at 
her  pride. 

rr. 

So  likewise  did  this  Titanesse  aspire 
Rule  and  dominion  to  herselfe  to  gaine  ; 
That  as  a  goddesse  men  might  her  admire. 
And  heavenly  honours  yield,  as  to  them  twaine  : 
And  first,  on  earth  she  sought  it  to  obtaino  ; 
Where  she  such  proofe  and  sad  examples  shewed 
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Of  her  great  power,  to  many  ones  great  paine, 
That  not  men  onely  (whom  she  soone  subdewed) 
But  eke  all  other  creatm^es  her  bad  dooings  rewed. 


For  she  the  face  of  earthly  things  so  changed, 
That  all  which  Natmre  had  establisht  first 
In  good  estate,  and  in  meet  order  ranged. 
She  did  pervert,  and  all  tlieir  statutes  bm'st : 
And  all  the  worlds  faire  frame  (wliich  none  yet 
Of  gods  or  men  to  alter  or  misguide)  [durst 

She  alter'd  quite  ;  and  made  them  all  accurst 
That  God  had  blest,  and  did  at  first  provide 

In  that  still  happy  state  for  ever  to  abide. 


Ne  shee  the  lawes  of  Nature  onely  brake, 
But  eke  of  lustice,  and  of  Policie  ; 
And  wrong  of  right,  and  bad  of  good  did  make. 
And  death  for  life  exchanged  foolishlie : 
Since  which,  all  living  wights  have  learn'd  to  die, 
And  all  this  world  is  woxen  daily  worse. 
0  pittious  worke  of  MutabUitie, 
By  wliich  we  all  are  subiect  to  that  curse, 

Aud  death,  in  stead  of  life,  have  sucked  from  our 


And  now,  when  all  the  eai'th  she  thus  had  brought 
To  her  behest  and  thralled  to  her  might. 
She  gan  to  cast  in  her  ambitious  thought 
T'  attempt  the  empire  of  the  heavens  hight. 
And  love  himselfe  to  shoulder  from  his  right. 
And  first,  she  past  the  region  of  the  ayre 
And  of  the  fii-e,  whose  substance  thin  aud  shght 
Made  no  resistance,  ne  could  her  contraire. 

But  ready  passage  to  her  pleasm-e  did  prepaire. 


Thence  to  the  circle  of  the  Moone  she  clambe, 
"Where  Cynthia  raignes  in  everlasting  glory. 
To  whose  bright  shining  palace  straight  she  came. 
All  fairely  deckt  with  heavens  goodly  story  ; 
Whose  silver  gates  (by  which  there  sate  an  hory 
Old  aged  Sire,  with  hower-glasse  in  hand, 
Hight  Tyme,)  she  entred,  were  he  Hefe  or  sory  j 
Ne  staide  till  she  the  highest  stage  had  scand. 

Where  Cynthia  did  sit,  tliat  never  still  did  stand. 


Her  sitting  on  an  ivory  throne  shee  found,  [white, 
Drawne  of  two  steeds,  th'  one  black,  the  other 
Euvirond  with  tenne  thousand  starres  around. 
That  duly  her  attended  day  and  night ; 
And  by  her  side  there  ran  her  Page,  that  hight 
Vesper,  whom  we  the  evening-starre  intend  ; 
That  with  his  torche,  still  twinkling  like  twy light. 
Her  lightened  all  the  way  where  she  should  wend. 

And  ioy  to  weary  waudring  travailers  did  lend : 


That  when  the  hardy  Titanesse  beheld 
The  goodly  building  of  her  palace  bright. 
Made  of  the  heavens  substance,  and  up-hold 


vir.  8. cont7-aire,']    Fr.  cont7-arier,  to  contrarie, 

crosse,  thwart,  &c.    Todd. 

VIII,  8. stafje}  Mr.  Upton  is  of  opinion  that  Spen- 
ser wrote  sieije,  an  old  word  for  seatf  and  generally  used 
for  a  seat  of  dignity.    Todd, 

Ibid. scand,]  Climbed  up  io,  Lat.  scandere.CnuRca. 


With  thousand  crystall  piUors  of  huge  hight ; 
Shee  gan  to  burne  in  her  ambitious  spright. 
And  t'  envie  her  that  in  such  glorie  raigned. 
Eftsoones  she  cast  by  force  and  tortious  might 
Her  to  displace,  and  to  herselfe  t'  have  gained 
Tlie  kingdome  of  the  Night,  and  waters  by  her 
wained. 

Boldly  she  bid  the  goddesse  downe  descend. 
And  let  herselfe  into  that  ivory  throne  ; 
For  she  herselfe  more  worthy  thereof  wend. 
And  better  able  it  to  guide  alone ; 
Whether  to  men  whose  fall  she  did  bemone, 
Or  unto  gods  whose  state  she  did  mahgne, 
Or  to  th'  infernall  powers  her  need  give  lone 
Of  her  fau-e  hght  and  bounty  most  benigne, 

Herselfe  of  all  that  rule  shee  deemed  mo.st  con- 
digne. 

XII. 

But  shee  that  had  to  her  that  soveraigne  seat 
By  highest  love  assign'd,  therein  to  beare 
Nights  bm-ning  lamp,  regarded  not  her  threat, 
Ne  yielded  ought  for  favour  or  for  feare  ;  [cheare 
But,  with  Sterne  couutenaunce  and  disdainful! 
Benduig  her  horned  browes,  did  put  her  back ; 
And,  boldly  blaming  her  for  coming  there. 
Bade  her  attonce  from  heavens  coast  to  pack. 

Or  at  her  perill  bide  the  wrathfuU  thunders  wrack. 


Yet  nathemore  the  Giantesse  forbare  ; 
But,  boldly  preacing  on,  raught  forth  her  hand 
To  pluck  her  downe  perforce  from  off  her  chaire ; 
And,  there-with  lifting  up  her  golden  wand, 
Threatned  to  strike  her  if  she  did  with-stand  : 
Whereat  the  Starres,  which  round   about  her 

blazed. 
And  eke  the  Moones  bright  wagon  still  did  stand. 
All  beeing  with  so  bold  attempt  amazed, 

Aud  on  her  uncouth  habit  and  sterne  looke  still 
gazed. 

XIV. 

Mean  while  the  lower  World,  which  nothing  knew 
Of  all  that  chaunced  here,  was  darkned  quite ; 
And  eke  the  Heavens,  and  all  the  heavenly  crew 
Of  happy  wights,  now  unpurvaide  of  light. 
Were  much  afraid  and  wondred  at  that  sight ; 
Fearing  least  Chaos  broiien  had  his  chaine. 
And  brought  againe  on  them  eternall  night ; 
But  chiefely  Mercury,  that  next  doth  raigne. 

Ran  forth  in  haste  unto  the  King  of  gods  to  plaine 


All  ran  together  with  a  great  out-cry 

To  loves  faire  palace  fixt  in  heavens  hight ; 
And,  beating  at  his  gates  full  earnestly, 
Gan  call  to  him  aloud  with  all  their  might 
To  know  what  meant  that  suddaine  lack  of  light. 
The  Father  of  the  gods,  when  this  he  heard. 
Was  troubled  much  at  their  so  strange  afi'right. 
Doubting  least  Typhon  were  againe  uprear'd, 

Or  other  his  old  foes  tliat  once  him  sorely  fear'd. 

XVI. 

Eftsoones  the  Sonne  of  Maia  forth  he  sent 
Downe  to  the  circle  of  the  Moone,  to  knowe 
The  cause  of  this  so  strange  astonishment. 


XI.  3. vjcnd,']    For  weened,  thought,    Chuiw:h. 
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And  why  shee  did  her  wonted  course  forslowe ; 
And,  if  that  any  were  on  earth  belowe 
That  did  with  eharmes  or  magick  lier  molest, 
Him  to  attache,  and  downe  to  hell  to  throwe ; 
But  if  from  heaven  it  were,  then  to  arrest 
The  author,  and  him  bring  befoi-e  his  presence  prest. 


The  wingd-foot  god  so  fast  his  plumes  did  beat. 
That  soone  he  came  whereas  the  Titanesse 
Was  striving  with  fau'e  Cynthia  for  her  seat ; 
At  whose  strange  ^ight  and  haughty  hardinesse 
He  wondred  much,  and  feared  her  no  lesse : 
Yet,  laying  feare  aside  to  doe  lus  charge. 
At  last  he  bade  her,  with  bold  stedfastnesse, 
Ceasse  to  molest  the  Moone  to  walke  at  large, 

Or  come  before  high  love  her  dooings  to  discharge. 


And  therewithal!  he  on  her  shoulder  laid 

His  snaky-wreathed  mace,  whose  awfull  power 
Rotli  make  both  gods  and  helhsh  fiends  affraid : 
Whereat  the  Titanesse  did  sternely  lower. 
And  stoutly  answer'd  ;  That  in  evill  hower 
He  from  his  love  such  message  to  her  brought, 
To  bid  her  leave  faire  Cynthias  silver  bower ; 
Sith  shee  liis  love  and  him  esteemed  nought. 

No  more  tlien  Cynthias  selfe  ;  but  all  tlieir  king- 
doms sought. 


The  heavens  Herald  staid  not  to  reply. 
But  past  away,  his  doings  to  relate 
Unto  liis  Lord ;  who  now,  in  th'  highest  sky, 
Was  placed  in  his  principall  estate. 
With  all  the  gods  about  him  congregate  : 
To  whom  when  Hermes  had  his  message  told. 
It  did  them  all  exceedingly  amate, 
Save  love  ;  who,  changing  nought  his  countenance 
bold. 

Did  unto  them  at  length  these  speeches  wise  unfold ; 


"  Harken  to  mee  awhile,  ye  heavenly  Powers  : 
Ye  may  remember  since  th'  Eardis  cursed  seed 
Sought  to  assaile  the  heavens  eternall  towers. 
And  to  us  all  exceeding  feare  did  breed ; 
But,  how  we  then  defeated  all  their  deed, 
Yee  all  doe  knowe,  and  them  destroied  quite  ; 
Yet  not  so  quite,  but  that  there  did  succeed 
An  off-spruig  of  their  bloud,  which  did  alite 

Upon  the  fi-uitfuU  earth,  which  doth  as  yet  despite. 


«  Of  that  bad  seed  is  this  bold  Woman  bred. 
That  now  with  bold  presumption  doth  aspire 
To  thrust  faire  Phoebe  from  her  silver  bed, 
And  eke  ourselves  from  heavens  high  empiz'e. 
If  diat  her  might  were  match  to  her  desire  : 
Wlierefore  it  now  behoves  us  to  advise 
What  way  is  best  to  drive  her  to  retire  ; 
Whether  by  open  force,  or  counsell  wise  : 

Areed,  ye  Sonnes  of  God,  as  best  ye  can  devise." 


xvr.  9.  ■ prest.]  JmmediaUly :  here  used  adver- 
bially.   TuPD. 

xvn.  9.  ■ her  dooings  to  discharge.]    To  clear  her 

actions /rom  the  charge  laid  against  them.  Fr.  descharger. 
Church. 

XIX.  5. congregate  :]   Assembled  together.  Tocd. 


So  having  said,  he  ceast ;  and  with  his  brow 
(His  black  eye-brow,  whose  doomefuU  dreaded 
Is  wont  to  wield  the  world  unto  his  vow,  [beck 
And  even  tlie  highest  powers  of  heaven  to  check,) 
Made  signe  to  them  m  their  degrees  to  speake  : 
Who  straight  gan  cast  tlieir  counsell  grave  and 

wise. 
Meanewhile  th'  Earths   daughter,   though   she 

nought  did  reek 
Of  Hermes  message,  yet  gan  now  advise 
What  course  were  best  to  take  in  this  hot  bold 

emprize. 

xxirr. 
Eftsoones  she  thus  resolv'd  ;  that  whil'st  the  gods 
(After  returne  of  Hermes  embassie) 
Were  troubled,  and  amongst  themselves  at  ods ; 
Before  they  could  new  counsels  re-allie. 
To  set  upon  them  in  that  extasie,  [lend  : 

And  take  what  fortune,  time,  and  place  would 
So  forth  she  rose,  and  through  the  purest  sky 
To  loves  high  palace  sti'aight  cast  to  ascend. 
To  prosecute  her  plot :    Good  onset  beads  good 
end. 


Shee  there  aiTiving  boldly  in  did  pass  ; 

Where  all  the  gods  she  found  in  counsell  close. 
All  quite  unai-m'd,  as  then  then-  manner  was. 
At  sight  of  her  they  suddaine  all  arose 
111  great  amaze,  ne  wist  what  way  to  chose  : 
But  love,  all  fearelesse,  forc't  them  to  aby  ; 
And  in  his  soveraine  tlirone  gan  straight  dispose 
Himselfe,  more  full  of  grace  and  maiestie. 

That  mote  encheare  his  friends,  and  foes  mote  ter- 
rifie. 

XXV. 

That  when  the  haughty  Titanesse  beheld. 

All  were  she  fraught  with  pride  and  impudence, 
Yet  with  the  sight  thereof  was  almost  queld  ; 
And,  inly  quaking,  seem'd  as  reft  of  sense 
And  voyd  of  speech  in  that  drad  audience  ; 
Untill  that  love  himselfe  herselfe  bespake  : 
"  Speake,  thou  fraile  Woman,  speake  with  con- 
fidence ;  [make  ? 
Whence  art  thou,  and  what  doost  thou  here  now 

What  idle  errand  hast  thou  earths  mansion  to  for- 
sake'" 

xxvr. 

Shee,  halfe  confused  with  his  great  commaund, 
Yet  gathering  spirit  of  her  natures  pride. 
Him  boldly  answer'd  thus  to  his  demauud  ; 
"  I  am  a  daughter,  by  the  mothers  side. 
Of  her  that  is  grand-mother  magiiifide 
Of  all  the  gods,  great  Earth,  great  Chaos  child : 
But  by  the  fathers,  be  it  not  envide, 
I  greater  am  in  bloud,  whereon  I  build. 

Then  all  the  gods,  though  wrongfully  from  heaven 
exd'd. 

XXVII. 

"  For  Titan,  as  ye  all  acknowledge  must. 
Was  Satumes  elder  brother  by  birth-right ; 
Both  sonnes  of  Uranus ;  but  by  uniust 


xxiir.  4 re-allie,]    Rallie,  get  in  order,  from  ral- 

lier :  q.  d.  realligare :  So  Skinner ;  agreeable  to  our  pocfa 
spelling.    Upton. 

xxiii.  5. extasie,]    Sudden  surprise.    Church 

xTv.  8. make?]    Tlrvise,    Church. 
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And  guilefull  meanes,  through  Coi'ybantes  slight. 
The  younger  thrust  the  elder  from  his  right : 
Sir.ee  wliich  thou,  love,  iniimously  hast  held 
The  heavens  rule  from  Titans  soiines  by  might ; 
And  them  to  lieUish  dmigeons  downe  hast  feld : 
Witnesse,  ye  heavens,  the  truth  of  all  tliat  I  have 
teld  !  " 

XXVIII. 

Whil'st  she  thus  spake,  the  gods  that  gave  good 
eare 
To  her  bold  words,  and  marked  well  her  grace, 
(Beeing  of  stature  tall  as  any  there 
Of  all  the  gods,  and  beautifuU  of  face 
As  any  of  the  goddesses  in  place,) 
Stood  all  astonied  ;  like  a  sort  of  steeres,    [race 
Mongst  whom  some  beast  of  strange  and  forraine 
Unwaresis  chaunc't,  far  straying  from  his  peeres : 

So   did  their  ghastly   gaze  bewray  their  hidden 
feares. 


Till,  having  pauz'd  awhile,  love  thus  bespake ; 
"  Will  never  mortall  thoughts  ceasse  to  aspire 
In  this  bold  sort  to  heaven  daime  to  make, 
And  touch  celestiall  seates  with  earthly  mire  ? 
I  would  have  thought  that  bold  Procrustes  hire. 
Or  Typhons  faU,  or  proud  Ixions  paine. 
Or  gi*eat  Prometheus  tasting  of  otir  ire. 
Would  have  suffiz'd  the  rest  for  to  resti'aine. 

And  warn'd  all  men,  by  their  example,  to  refraiae  : 


"  But  now  this  off-scum  of  that  cursed  fry 
Dare  to  renew  the  like  bold  enterprize. 
And  chalenge  th'  heritage  of  this  oui*  skie  ; 
Whom  what  should  hinder,  but  that  we  likewise 
Should  handle  as  the  rest  of  her  allies, 
Amd  thunder-drive  to  hell  ? "    With   that,  he 

shooke 
His  nectar-deawed  locks,  with  which  the  skyes 
And  all  the  world  beneath  for  terror  <:|nooke. 

And  eft  his  biu'ning  levin-brond  in  hand  he  tooke, 

XXXI. 

But  when  he  looked  on  her  lovely  face. 

In  which  faire  beames  of  beauty  did  appeare 
That  could  the  greatest  wrath  soone  tui'ne  to 

grace, 
(Such  sway  doth  beauty  even  in  heaven  beare,) 
He  staide  his  hand ;  ajid,  having  chang'd'  his 
He  tlius  againe  in  milder  wise  began  ;  [cheare, 
"  But  ah  !  if  gods  should  stiive  with  flesh  yfere. 
Then  shoi-tly  should  the  progeny  of  man 

Be  rooted  out,  if  love  should  doe  stUl  what  he  can ! 


"  But  thee,  faire  Titans  child,  I  rather  weene. 
Through  some  vaine  errour,  or  inducement  light. 
To  see  that  mortall  eyes  have  never  seene  ; 
Or  through  ensample  of  thy  sisters  might, 
Bellona,  whose  great  glory  thou  doost  spight. 
Since  thou  hast  seene  her  dreadfuU  power  belowe, 
Mongst  wretched  men,  dismaide  with  her  affright, 


XXVII.  9. telil  /]    Fur  told.    Chukch. 

XXX.  8.  quooke,]    Quahtdr  the  old  preterite  of 

quake.    Todd. 

XXX.  9. eft]    Moreover.    Church. 

xxxt.  7.  yfere,]   In  Chaucer  and  our  old  poeta 

w  e  frequently  meet  with  i//ere,  i/ere,  in  fei  e,  for  together. 
Upton. 


To  handle  crownes,  and  kingdoms  to  bestowe  : 
And  siu^e  thy  worth  no  lesse  then  hers  doth  seem 
to  showe. 

XXXIII. 

"  But  wote  thou  this,  thou  hardy  Titanesse, 
That  not  the  worth  of  any  Uving  wight 
May  challenge  ought  in  heavens  mteresse  ; 
Much  lesse  the  title  of  old  Titans  right : 
For  we  by  conquest,  of  our  soveraine  might. 
And  by  eternaJl  doome  of  Fates  decree, 
Have  wonne  the  empire  of  the  heavens  bright ; 
Which  to  ourselves  we  hold,  and  to  whom  wee 

Shall  worthy  deeme  partakers  of  our  bhsse  to  bee. 


"  Then  ceasse  thy  idle  claime,  thou  foolish  gerle  ; 
And  seeke  by  grace  and  goodnesse  to  obtaine 
That  place,  from  which  by  folly  Titan  fell ; 
Thereto  thou  maist  perhaps,  if  so  thou  faine 
Have  love  thy  gracious  Lord  and  Soveraigne." 
So  having  said,  she  thus  to  him  replyde  ; 
"  Ceasse,  Saturnes  Sonne,  to  seeke  by  proffers 
Of  idle  hopes  t'  allure  mee  to  thy  side,        [vaine 

For  to  betray  my  right  before  I  have  it  tride. 


"  But  thee,  0  love,  no  equall  iudge  I  deeme 
Of  my  desert,  or  of  my  dewfuU  right  ; 
That  in  thine  owne  behalfe  maist  partiall  seeme: 
But  to  the  highest  him,  that  is  behight 
Father  of  gods  and  men  by  equall  might. 
To  weet,  the  god  of  Nature,  I  appeale." 
Thereat  love  wexed  wroth,  and  iu  his  spright 
Bid  inly  grudge,  yet  did  it  well  conceale  ; 

And  bade  Dan  Phosbus  scribe  her  appellation  scale. 

XXXVI. 

Eftsoones  the  time  and  place  appointed  were. 
Where   all,  both  heavenly  powers  and  earthly 

wights, 
Before  great  Natures  presence  should  appeare, 
For  triaU  of  their  titles  and  best  rights: 
That  was,  to  weet,  upon  the  highest  bights 
Of  Arlo-hill  (who  knowes  not  Arlo-hill  ?) 
That  is  the  highest  head,  in  all  mens  sights. 
Of  my  old  father  Mole,  whom  shepheards  quill 

Renowmed  hath  with  hymues  fit  for  a  rurall  skiH. 

XXXVII. 

And,  were  it  not  iU  fitting  for  this  file 

To  sing  of  liilles  and  woods  mongst  warres  and 

Knights, 
I  would  abate  the  sternenesse  of  my  stile, 
Mongst  these  sterne  stounds  to  miogle  soft  delights ; 
And  tell  how  Arlo,  tlnrough  Dianaes  spights, 
(Beeing  of  old  the  best  and  fairest  hill 
'j'liat  was  in  all  this  Holy-Islands  hights,) 
Was  made  the  most  unpleasant  and  most  ill: 

Meane  while,  0  Cho,  lend  CalUope  thy  quill. 

xxxin.  3. interesse  z"]  For  interest,  i.  e.  right  or 

title  to.    CHuRrH. 

XXXIV.  4. /aine 

Have']    Thiit  is,  desire  to  have.    Church. 

XXXV.  9.  appellation]    Appeal.    Lat.   appLllatio. 

Church. 

XXXVI.  7. in  all  mens  sights,]   That  is,  in  the 

opinion  of  all  men.    Church. 

XXXVII.  1.  this  file")  That  Is,  this  stile,  Lat.  jUum. 

Chlhch. 
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Whylome  when  Ireland  florished  in  fame 
Of  wealth  and  goodnesse,  far  above  the  rest 
Of  all  that  beare  the  British  Islands  name. 
The  gods  then  us'd,  for  pleasure  and  for  rest, 
Oft  to  resort  thereto,  when  seem'd  them  best: 
But  none  of  all  therein  more  pleasure  found 
Then  Cynthia,  that  is  soveraine  Queene  profest 
Of  woods  and  forrests,  which  therein  abound, 

Sprinkled  with  wholsom  waters  more  then  most  on 
ground: 

But  mongst  them  all,  as  fittest  for  her  game, 

(Either  for  chace  of  beasts  with  hound  or  bowe, 
Or  for  to  slu70ude  in  shade  from  Phoebus  flame. 
Or  bathe  in  fountaines  that  doe  freshly  flowe 
Or  from  high  hilles,  or  from  the  dales  belowe,) 
She  chose  this  Arlo  ;  where  shee  did  resort 
With  all  her  nymphes  enranged  on  a  rowe. 
With  whom  the  woody  gods  did  oft  consort ; 

For  with  the  nymphes  the  satyres  love  to  play  and 
sport: 

XL. 

Amongst  the  which  there  was  a  Nymph  that  hight 
Molanna  ;  daughter  of  old  Father  Mole, 
And  sister  unto  MuUa  faire  and  bright: 
Unto  whose  bed  false  Bregog  whylome  stole, 
That  Shepheard  Cohn  dearely  did  condole. 
And  made  her  lucklesse  loves  well  kuowne  to  be: 
But  this  Molanna,  were  she  not  so  shole. 
Were  no  lesse  faire  and  beautiful!  then  shee  : 

Yet,  as  she  is,  a  fairer  flood  may  no  man  see. 


For  flrst  she  sprmgs  out  of  two  marble  rocks. 
On  which  a  grove  of  oakes  high-mounted  growes, 
That  as  a  girlond  seemes  to  deck  the  locks 
Of  some  faire  bride,  brought  forth  with  pompous 

showes 
Out  of  her  bowre,  that  many  flowers  strowes  : 
So  through  the  flowry  dales  she  tumbling  downe 
Through  many  woods  and  shady  coverts  flowes, 
That  on  each  side  her  silver  channell  crowne. 

Till  to  the  plaine  she  come,  whose  valleyes  shee 
doth  drowne. 


In  her  sweet  streames  Diana  used  oft. 

After  her  sweatie  chace  and  toilesome  play. 
To  bathe  herselfe  ;  and,  after,  on  the  soft 
And  downy  grasse  her  dainty  limbes  to  lay 
In  covert  shade,  where  none  behold  her  may  ; 
For  much  she  hated  sight  of  living  eye  : 
Foolish  god  Faunus,  'ciiough  full  many  a  day 
He  saw  her  clad,  yet  longed  foolishly 

To  see  her  naked  mongst  her  nymphes  in  privity. 


No  way  he  found  to  compasse  his  desire. 
But  to  corrupt  Molanna,  this  her  Maid, 
Her  to  discover  for  some  secret  hire  : 
So  her  with  flattering  words  he  first  assaid ; 


XL.  5.  That  Shepheard  Colin  dearely  did  condole,'] 
Which  story  Colin  Clout  {Si)enser  himself)  did  dearly 
condole  in  his  Poem,  entitled  Colin  Clouts  come  home 
again.  Upton. 

XL-  7-  — shole.]   Shallow.     As  the  epithet  is  hero 

applied  to  the  River,  as  being  a  Person,  it  means  little  of 
nature.    Chubch. 


And,  after,  pleasing  gifts  for  her  purvaid, 
Q,ueene-apples,  and  red  chen-ies  from  the  tree, 
With  which  he  her  allured  and  betraid 
To  tell  what  time  he  might  her  Lady  see 
When  she  herselfe  did  bathe,  that  he  might  secret 
bee. 

XLTV, 

Thereto  hee  promist,  if  she  would  him  pleasure 
With  this  small  boone,  to  quit  her  with  abetter  ; 
To  weet,  that  whereas  shee  had  out  of  measure 
Long  lov'd  the  Fanchin,  who  by  nought  did  set 

her. 
That  he  would  undertake  for  this  to  get  her 
To  be  his  Love,  and  of  him  liked  well : 
Besides  all  which,  he  vow'd  to  be  her  debtor 
For  manymoe  good  turnes  then  he  would  tell ; 

The  least  of  which  this  Uttle  pleasure  should  excelL 


The  simple  Maid  did  yield  to  him  anone  ; 

And  eft  him  placed  where  he  close  might  view 
That  never  any  saw,  save  onely  one. 
Who,  for  his  hu-e  to  so  foole-hardy  dew. 
Was  of  his  hounds  devour'd  in  hunters  hew. 
Tho,  as  her  manner  was  on  sunny  day, 
Diana,  with  her  nymphes  about  her,  drew 
To  this  sweet  spring  ;  where,  doffing  her  aiTay, 

She  bath'd  her  lovely  limbes,  for  love  a  Ukely 
pray. 

XLVI. 

There  Faunus  saw  that  pleased  much  his  eye. 
And  made  his  hart  to  L;ckle  in  his  brest. 
That,  for  great  ioy  of  somewhat  he  did  spy. 
He  could  him  not,containe  in  silent  rest ; 
But,  breaking  forth  in  laughter,  loud  profest 
His  foolish  thought :  a  foohsh  Faune  indeed. 
That  couldst  not  hold  thyselfe  so  hidden  blest, 
But  wouldest  needs  thine  owne  conceit  areed  ! 

Babblers  unworthy  been  of  so  divine  a  meed. 

xLvrr. 
The  Goddesse,  all  abashed  with  that  noise, 
In  haste  forth  started  from  the  guilty  brooke  ; 
And,  ruuning  straight  whereas  she  heard  his 

voice, 
Enclos'd  the  bush  about,  and  there  him  tooke 
Like  darred  larke,  not  daring  up  to  looke 
On  her  whose  sight  before  so  much  he  sought. 
Thence  forth  they  drew  him  by  the  homos,  auu 

shooke 
Nigh  all  to  peeces,  that  they  left  him  nought ; 
And  then  into  the  open  hghtthey  forth  him  brought. 

xLvrn. 
Like  as  an  huswife,  that  with  busie  care 

Thinks  of  her  dairie  to  make  wondrous  gaine, 
Finding  whereas  some  wicked  beast  unware 
That  breakes  into  her  dayr'  house,  there  doth 

draine 
Her  creaming  pannes,  and  frustrate  all  her  paine; 
Hath,  in  some  snare  or  gin  set  close  behind. 
Entrapped  him,  and  caught  into  her  traine, 
Then  thinkes  what  punishment  were  bestassign'd, 
And  thousand  deathes  deviseth  in  her  vengefull 
mind  : 


xLV.  3. save  onely  one ,-]  viz.  Action.  Dpto.v. 

XLvii.  6.  itfte  darred  larhe  ;■]  A  bIrss,  made  use  of  in 
catchmg  larks,  is  called  a  daring -glass.  Chi-soh- 
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So  did  Diana  and  her  maydens  all 

Use  silly  Faunua,  now  within  their  baile  :  [call ; 
They  mocke  and  scornehim,and  him  foule  mis- 
Some  by  the  nose  him  pluckt,  some  by  the  taile, 
And  by  his  goatish  beard  some  did  him  haile  : 
Yet  he  (poore  soule !)  with  patience  all  did  beare ; 
For  nought  against  their  wils  might  countervaile : 
Ne  ought  he  said,  whatever  he  did  heare  : 

But,  hanging  downe  his  head,  did  like  a  mome 
appeare. 

z.. 

At  length,  when  they  had  flouted  him  their  fill, 
They  gan  to  cast  what  penaunce  him  to  give. 
Some  would  have  gelt  him  ;  but  that  same  would 

spill 
The  wood-gods  breed,  which  must  for  ever  live  : 
Others  would  tlirough  the  river  him  have  drive 
And  ducked  deepe  ;  but  that  seem'd  penaunce 

hght : 
But  most  agreed,  and  did  this  sentence  give, 
Him  in  deares  skin  to  clad  ;  and  in  that  plight 
To  hunt  him  with  their  hounds,  himselfe  save  how 
hee  might. 

Lr. 

But  Cynthia's  selfe,  more  angry  then  the  rest. 
Thought  not  enough  to  punish  him  in  sport. 
And  of  her  shame  to  make  a  gamesome  iest ; 
But  gan  examine  him  in  straighter  sort. 
Which  of  her  nymphes,  or  other  close  consort. 
Him  thither  brought,  and  her  to  him  betraid. 
He,  much  affeard,  to  her  confessed  short 
That  'twas  Molanna  which  her  so  bewraid. 

Then  all  attonce  their  hands  upon  Molanna  laid. 


But  him  (according  as  they  had  decreed) 

With  a  deeres-skin  they  covered,  and  then  chast 
With  all  their  hounds  that  after  liijn  did  speed ; 
But  he,  more  speedy,  from  them  fled  more  fast 
Then  any  deere  ;  so  sore  him  dread  aghast. 
Tliey  after  follow'd  all  with  shriU  out-cry. 
Shouting  as  they  the  heavens  would  have  brast ; 
That  aU  the  woods  and  dales,  where  he  did  flie. 

Did  ring  againe,  and  loud  reeccho  to  the  side. 


So  they  him  follow'd  till  they  weary  were  ; 
When,  back  returning  to  Molann'  againe, 
They,  by  commaund'ment  of  Diana,  there 
Her  whelm'd  with  stones :  Yet  Faunus,  for  her 
Of  her  beloved  Fanchin  did  obtaine,  [paine, 

That  her  he  would  receive  unto  his  bed. 
So  now  her  waves  passe  through  a  pleasant  plaine. 
Till  with  the  Fanchin  she  herselfe  doe  wed. 

And,  both  combin'd,  themselves  in  one  faire  river 
spred. 

LIV. 

Nath'lesse  Diana,  full  of  indignation, 

Thenceforth  abandond  her  delicious  brooke  ; 
In  whose  sweete  streame,before  that  bad  occasion. 
So  much  delight  to  bathe  her  limbes  she  tooke : 


XLTX.  2.  now  within  their  baile :]  That  is,  now 

witliin  tlieir  power.  Church. 

XLrx.  9.  a  mome']  A  dull  stupid  blockhead,  a. 

ttock,  a  post.  Hawkins. 

L.  5,  ■ drivel  For  driven.  CnuncH. 


Ne  onely  her,  but  also  quite  forsooke 
All  those  faire  forrests  about  Arlo  hid ; 
And  all  that  mountaine,  wliich  doth  overlooke 
The  richest  champian  that  may  else  be  rid  ; 
And  the  faire  Shure,  in  which  are  thousand  sal- 
mons bred. 


Them  all,  and  all  that  she  so  deare  did  way. 

Thenceforth  she  left ;  and,  parting  from  the  place, 
Thereon  an  heavy  haplesse  cui'se  did  lay  ; 
To  weet,  that  wolves,  where  she  was  wont  to  space, 
Shou'd  harbour'd  be  and  all  those  woods  deface. 
And  thieves  should  rob    and  spoUe   that  coast 

around. 
Since  which,  those  woods,  and  all  that  goodly  chase 
Doth  to  this  day  with  wolves  and  thieves  abound; 

Which  too-too  true  that  lands  in-dwellers  since 
have  found  I 


CANTO  VII. 


Pealinff  from  love  to  Natures  bar 

Bold  Alteration  pleades 
Large  evidence:  but  Natnre  soone 

Her  riifhteous  doome  arcads. 


Ah  !  whither  doost  thou  now,  thou  greater  Muse, 
Me  from  these  woods  and  pleasing  forrests  bring 
And  my  fraile  spirit,  that  dooth  oft  refuse 
This  too  high  flight  unfit  for  her  weake  wing. 
Lift  up  aloft,  to  tell  of  heavens  king 
(Thy  soveraine  Sire)  his  fortunate  successe  ; 
And  victory  in  bigger  noates  to  sing, 
Which  he  obtain'd  agamst  that  Titanesse, 

That  him  of  heavens  empire  sought  to  dispossesse 


Yet,  sith  I  needs  must  follow  thy  behest. 
Doe  thou  my  weaker  wit  with  skill  inspire, 
Fit  for  this  tm-ne  ;  and  in  my  sable  brest 
Kindle  fresh  sparks  of  that  immortall  fire 
Which  learned  minds  inflameth  with  desire 
Of  heavenly  things  :  for  who,  but  thou  alone 
That  art  yborne  of  heaven  and  heavenly  Sh'e, 
Can  tell  things  doen  in  heaven  so  long  ygone. 

So  farre  past  memory  of  man  that  may  be  knowne 


Now,  at  the  time  that  was  before  agi'eed. 
The  gods  assembled  all  on  Arlo  Hill ; 
As  well  those  that  are  sprung  of  heavenly  seed, 
As  those  that  all  the  other  world  doe  fill. 
And  rule  both  sea  and  land  unto  their  will : 
Onely  th'  infemall  powers  might  not  appeare  ; 
As  well  for  horror  of  their  count'naunce  ill. 
As  for  th'  unruly  fiends  which  they  did  feare  ; 

Yet  Pluto  and  Proserpina  were  present  there. 


And  thither  also  came  all  other  creatures. 
Whatever  hfe  or  motion  doe  retaine. 


Liv.  8 rid  ;J  Red,  rad,  be  spoken  of,  or  declared ; 

from  the  Anglo-Sax.  paeban.    Upton. 

LV.  1. way,]    Esteem.     Church. 

Lv.  9.    Which  too-too  true  Ac.]    The  reduplication    of 
too  signifies  exceedingly,  as  I  have  before  observed.    ToDD- 

1. 1.  thou  greater  Muse,]    Clio.    Church. 
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According  to  their  sunclry  kinds  of  features ; 
Tliat  Arlo  scarsly  could  them  all  eontame  ; 
So  fuU  they  filledevery  hill  and  plaine  : 
And  had  not  Natures  Sergeant  (that  is  Order) 
Them  well  disposed  by  his  busie  paine, 
And  raunged  farre  abroad  in  erery  border, 
They  would  have  caused  much  confusion  and  dis- 
order. 

V. 

Then  forth  issew'd  (great  Goddesse)  great  Dame 

Nature 
With  goodly  port  and  gracious  majesty, 
Being  far  greater  and  more  tall  of  stature 
Then  any  of  the  gods  or  powers  on  hie ; 
Yet  certes  by  her  face  and  physnomy. 
Whether  she  man  or  woman  inly  were. 
That  could  not  any  creature  well  descry  ; 
For,  witli  a  veile  that  wimpled  every  where, 
Her  head  and  face  was  hid  that  mote  to  core 

appeare. 

vr. 

That,  some  doe  say,  was  so  by  skill  devized, 
To  hide  the  terror  of  her  uncouth  hew 
From  mortall  eyes  that  should  be  sore  agrized  , 
For  that  her  face  did  like  a  lion  shew, 
That  eye  of  wight  could  not  indure  to  view : 
But  others  tell  that  it  so  beautious  was. 
And  roimd  about  such  beames  of  splendor  threw. 
That  it  the  sunne  a  thousand  times  did  pass, 

Ne  could  be  scene  but  lilce  an  image  in  a  glass. 


That  weU  may  seemen  true  ;  for  well  I  weene 
That  this  same  day,  when  she  on  Arlo  sat. 
Her  garment  was  so  bright  and  wondrous  sheene, 
That  my  fraile  wit  cannot  devize  to  what 
It  to  compare,  nor  finde  like  stufFe  to  that ; 
As  those  tliree  sacred  saints,  though  else  most  wise. 
Yet  on  Mount  Thabor  quite  then-  wits  forgat, 
When  they  their  glorious  Lord  in  strange  disguise 

Transfigm-'d  sawe  ;  his  garments  so  did  daze  tlieir 
eyes. 

VIII, 

In  a  fayre  plaine  upon  an  equall  hill 
She  placed  was  in  a  pavilion  ; 
Not  such  as  craftesmen  by  their  idle  skill 
Are  wont  for  princes  states  to  fashion  ; 
But  th'  Earth  herself,  of  her  owne  motion. 
Out  of  her  fruitfuU  bosome  made  to  growe 
Most  dainty  trees,  that,  shooting  up  anon, 
Did  seeme  to  bow  their  bloosming  heads  full  lowe 

For  homage  unto  her,  and  like  a  throne  did  sliew. 


So  hard  it  is  for  any  livhig  wight 
All  her  array  and  vestiments  to  tell. 
That  old  Dan  Geffrey  (in  whose  gentle  spright 
The  pui'e  well-head  of  poesie  did  dwell) 
In  his  Foules  parley  durst  not  with  it  meU, 
But  it  tx'ansferd  to  Alane,  who  he  thought 
Had  in  his  Plaint  of  kindes  describ'd  it  well : 


V.  8. wimpled]    Covered.    Upton. 

VI.  9. like  an  image  in  a  glass.'}    That  is,  by  being 

reflected.    Church. 

VIII.  4. princes  states]    The  meaning  of  states  is 

canopies  or  pavilions,  as  indeed  the  second  line  of  the 
staoza  points  out.  State  was  frequently  used  by  our  old 
Doets  in  this  sense.    Todd. 


[CA-NTO    Til. 


Which  who  will  read  set  forth  so  as  it  ought, 
Go  seek  he  out  that  Alane  where  he  maybe  sought. 

X. 

And  all  the  earth  far  underneath  her  feete 
Was  dight  with  flowers,  that  voluntary  grew 
Out  of  the  ground,  and  sent  forth  odours  sweet  j 
Tenne  thousand  mores  of  sundry  sent  and  hew. 
That  might  dehght  the  smell,  or  please  the  view, 
The  which  the  nymphes  from  all  the  brooks  thereby 
Had  gathered,  they  at  her  foot-stoole  threw ; 
That  richer  seem'd  then  any  tapestry. 

That  princes  bowres  adome  with  painted  imagery. 

XI. 

And  Mole  himselfe,  to  honour  her  the  more. 
Did  deck  himself  in  freshest  farre  attire  ; 
And  his  high  bead,  that  seemeth  alwaies  here 
With  hardned  frosts  of  former  winters  ire, 
He  with  an  oaken  girlond  now  did  tire. 
As  if  the  love  of  some  new  nymph  late  seene 
Had  in  him  kindled  youthfull  fresh  desire. 
And  made  him  change  his  gray  attire  to  greene : 

Ah !  gentle  Mole,  such  ioyaunce  hatli  thee  well 
beseene, 

XII. 

Was  never  so  great  ioyance  since  the  day 
That  all  the  gods  whylome  assembled  were 
On  Htemus  hill  in  their  divine  ai'ray. 
To  celebrate  the  solemno  bridall  cheare 
Twixt  Peleus  and  Dame  Thetis  pointed  there  ; 
Where  Phoebus  self,  that  god  of  poets  hight. 
They  say,  did  sing  the  spousall  hymne  full  cleere, 
That  all  the  gods  were  ravisht  with  dehght 

Of  his  celestiall  song  and  musicks  wondrous  might. 


This  great  Grandmother  of  all  creatures  bred, 
Great  Nature,  ever  young,  yet  full  of  eld  ; 
Still  mooving,  yet  unmoved  from  her  sted  ; 
Unseene  of  any,  yet  of  all  beheld  ; 
Thus  sitting  in  her  throne,  as  I  have  teld. 
Before  her  came  Dame  Mutabihtie  ; 
And,  being  lowe  before  her  presence  fold 
With  meek  obaysance  and  humilitie. 

Thus  gan  her  plaintif  plea  with  words  to  amplifie  : 


"  To  thee,  0  greatest  Goddesse,  onely  great. 
An  humble  suppliant  loe  !  I  lowely  fly, 
Seeking  for  right,  which  I  of  thee  entreat ; 
Who  right  to  all  dost  deale  indifferently. 
Damning  all  wrong  and  tortious  iniurie, 
Wliich  any  of  thy  creatures  doe  to  other 
Oppressing  them  with  power  unequally, 
Sith  of  them  all  thou  art  the  equall  mother. 

And  knittest  each  to  each,  as  brother  unto  brother: 


"  To  thee  therefore  of  this  same  love  I  plaine, 
And  of  his  fellow  gods  that  faine  to  be. 
That  challenge  to  themselves  the  whole  worlds 
Of  which  the  greatest  part  is  due  to  me,  [raign, 
And  heaven  itselfe  by  heritage  in  fee  : 
For  heaven  and  earth  I  both  alike  do  deeme, 


X.  4. tnoresl   We  use  the  word  mores  in  the  West 

of  England  for  roots  &c.  Somner,  Anglo.-Sax.  mo^ian, 
acini,  bacae,  semina.    Upton. 

xu.  5. pointed^    Vox  appointed.    Cnrmcn. 
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Sith  heaven  and  earth  are  both  alike  to  thee  ; 
And  gods  no  more  then  men  thou  doest  esteeme : 
For  even  the  gods  to  thee,  as  men  to  gods,  do  seeme. 


"  Then  weigh,  0  soreraigne  Goddesse,  by  what  right 
These  gods  do  claime  the  worlds  whole  so  verainty ; 
And  that  is  onely  dew  unto  my  might 
Arrogate  to  themselves  ambitiously : 
As  for  the  gods  owne  principality, 
Which  love  usurpes  uninstly,  that  to  be 
My  heritage,  love's  selfe  cannot  deny. 
From  my  great  grandsire  Titan  unto  mee 

Deriv'd  by  dew  descent ;  as  is  well  known  to  tin  e. 


"  Yet  manger  love,  and  all  his  gods  beside, 
I  doe  possesse  the  worlds  most  regiment ; 
As  if  ye  please  it  into  parts  di\"ide. 
And  every  parts  inholders  to  convent, 
Sliall  to  your  eyes  appeare  incontinent. 
And  first,  the  Earth  (great  mother  of  us  all) 
That  only  seems  unmov'd  and  permanent, 
And  unto  Mutabihty  not  thrall. 

Yet  is  she  chang'd  in  part,  and  eeke  in  generall : 


"  For  all  that  from  her  springs,  and  is  ybredde. 
However  fajrre  it  flourish  for  a  time. 
Yet  see  we  soone  decay  ;  and,  being  dead. 
To  tume  again  unto  their  earthly  slime  : 
Yet,  out  of  their  decay  and  mortall  crime. 
We  daily  see  new  creatures  to  arize, 
And  of  their  Winter  spring  another  Prime, 
Unlike  in  forme,  and  chang'd  by  strange  disguise: 

So  tume  theystillabout,and change inrestlesse wise. 


"  As  for  her  tenants  ;  that  is,  man  and  beasts  ; 
The  beasts  we  daily  see  massacred  dy 
As  thralls  and  vassals  unto  mens  beheasts  ; 
And  men  themselves  doe  change  continually. 
From  youth  to  eld,  from  wealth  to  poverty. 
From  good  to  bad,  from  bad  to  worst  of  all : 
Ne  doe  their  bodies  only  flit  and  fly  ;  [call) 

But  eeke  their  minds  (which  they   immortaU 

Still  change  and  vary  thoughts,  as  new  occasions 
fall. 

XX. 

"  Ne  is  the  Water  in  more  constant  case ; 

Whether  those  same  on  liigh,  or  these  belowe  : 
For  th'  ocean  moveth  still  from  place  to  place  ; 
And  every  river  stiU  doth  ebbe  and  flowe  ; 
Ne  any  lake,  that  seems  most  still  and  slowe, 
Ne  poole  so  small,  that  can  his  smoothnesse  holde 
When  any  wiude  doth  under  heaven  blowe ; 
With  which  the  clouds  are  also  tost  and  roll'd. 

Now  like  great  hills  ;  and  streight,  like  sluces,  them 
unfold. 


"  So  likewise  are  all  watry  hving  wights 

Still  tost  and  turned  with  continuall  change. 


xvn.  2,    /  doe  possesse  the  worlds  most  regiment ;] 
chief  government  of  the  world.   Upton. 

XVII.  4. inholders]   Inhabitants,   Todd. 

Ibid. convent,']   Summon  to  appear.    Church. 

XVII.  5. incontinent.]   Immediately;,    Todd. 

xvui.  6. mortall  crime,"]   Mortality.   Chobch. 


The 


Never  abyding  in  their  stedfast  plights 
The  fish,  still  floting,  doe  at  randou  range, 
And  never  rest,  but  evermore  exchange  [carrie : 
Their  dwelling  places,  as    the    streames   them 
Ne  have  the  watr-y  foiiles  a  certaine  grange 
Wherein  to  rest,  ne  in  one  stead  do  tarry  ; 
But  flitting  still  doe  flie,  and  still  their  places  vary. 


"  Next  is  the  Ayre :  which  who  feeles  not  by  sense 
(For  of  all  sense  it  is  the  middle  meane) 
To  flit  still,  and  with  subtill  influence 
Of  his  thin  sph-it  all  creatures  to  maintaine 
In  state  of  life  ?  0  weake  life  !  that  does  leane 
On  thing  so  tickle  as  th'  unsteady  Ayre, 
Vrhich  every  howTe  is  chang'd,  and  altred  cleane 
With  every  blast  that  bloweth  fowle  or  faire : 

The  fah-e  doth  it  prolong  ;  tlie  fowle  doth  it  impau-e. 


"  Therein  the  changes  infinite  beholde. 

Which  to  her  creatures  every  minute  cliaunce  ; 
Now  boyling  hot  ;  streight  friezing  deadly  cold  ; 
Now  faire  sun-shine,  that  makes   all  sivip  and 

daunce  ; 
Streight  bitter  storms,  and  balefuU  countenance 
That  makes  them  all  to  shiver  and  to  shake  : 
Hnyne,  hayle,  and  snowe  do  pay  them  sad  penance. 
And  dreadfull  thunder-claps  (that  make  them 
quake) 
With  flames  and    flashing   hghts   that  thousattd 
changes  make. 


"  Last  is  the  Fire  ;  which,  though  it  live  for  ever, 
Ne  can  be  quenched  quite  ;  yet,  every  day. 
We  see  liis  parts,  so  soone  as  tliey  do  sever, 
To  lose  their  heat  and  shortly  to  decay  ; 
So  makes  himself  his  owne  consuming  pray  : 
Ne  any  living  creatures  doth  he  breed  ; 
But  all,  that  are  of  others  bredd,  doth  slay  ; 
And  mth  their  death  his  cruell  Ufe  dooth  feed  ; 

Nought  leaving  but  their  barren   ashes  without 
seede. 


"  Thus  all  these  I'c <\er  (the  which  the  ground- 
work bee 
Of  aU  the  world  au>l  of  all  living  wights) 
To  thousand  sorts  of  change  we  subject  see  : 
Yet  are  they  chang'd  by  other  wondrous  shghts 
Into  themselves,  and  lose  their  native  mights  ; 
The  Fire  to  Aire,  and  th'  Ayi-e  to  Water  sheere, 
And  Water  into  Earth ;  yet  Water  fights 
With  Fire,  and  Aire  with  Earth,  approaching 

Yet  all  are  in  one  body,  and  as  one  appeare.  [neere  ; 


"  So  in  them  all  raignes  MutabUitie  ; 

However  these,  that  gods  themselves  do  call. 
Of  them  doe  claime  the  mle  and  soverainty  ; 
As  Vesta,  of  the  fire  sethereall ; 


XXI.  7-  - 


-  grange]    In  the  sense  of  dwelling-place. 


The  word  grange  is  generally  used  for  a  solitary  farm- 
house. Mr.  Warton  says,  that  grange,  strictly  and  pro- 
perly speaking,  is  tlie  farm  uf  a  monaste.'y,  where  the 
religious  deposited  their  corn  ;  grct,ngia,  Ij&tArom  granum  ; 
but  that  in  Lincolnshire,  and  in  other  nortliern  counties, 
they  call  every  lone  house,  or  farm  whlcli  stands  solita.-y, 
&  grange.    Todd. 
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V\ilcan,  of  this  ■with  us  so  usuall ; 
Ops,  of  the  earth  ;  and  luno,  of  the  ayre  ; 
Neptune,  of  seas  ;  and  Nymphes,  of  rivers  all : 
For  all  those  rivers  to  me  subiect  are  ; 
And  all  the  rest,  which  they  usurp,  be  all  my  share. 


"  Which  to  approven  true,  as  I  have  told. 
Vouchsafe,  0  Goddesse,  to  thy  presence  call 
The  rest  which  doe  the  world  in  being  hold  ; 
As  Times  and  Seasons  of  the  yeare  that  fall : 
Of  all  the  which  demand  in  generall. 
Or  iudge  thyselfe,  by  verdit  of  thine  eye. 
Whether  to  me  they  are  not  subiect  all." 
Nature  did  yeeld  thereto  ;  and  by-and-by 

Bade  Order  call  them  all  before  her  Maiesty, 

::xvrii. 

So  forth  issew'd  the  Seasons  of  the  yeare  : 

First,  lusty  Spring  all  dight  in  leaves  of  flowres 
That  freshly  budded  and  newbloosmes  didbeare. 
In  which  a  thousand  birds  had  built  their  bowres 
That  sweetly  sung  to  call  forth  paramom-s  ; 
And  in  his  hand  a  iavelin  he  did  beare. 
And  on  his  head  (as  fit  for  warhke  stoures) 
A  guilt  engraven  morion  he  did  weare  ; 

That  as  some  did  him  love,  so  others  did  him  feare. 

XXIX. 

Then  came  the  iolly  Sommer,  being  dight 
In  a  thin  silken  cassoclc  coloured  greene, 
That  was  unlyned  all,  to  be  more  hght : 
And  on  his  head  a  girlond  well  beseene 
He  wore,  from  which  as  he  had  chauffed  been 
The  sweat  did  drop  ;  and  in  his  hand  he  bore 
A  bowe  and  shaftes,  as  he  in  forrest  greene 
Had  hunted  late  the  libbard  or  the  bore. 

And  now  would  bathe  his  limbes  with  labor  heated 


Then  came  the  Autumne  all  in  yellow  clad. 
As  though  he  ioyed  in  his  plentious  store. 
Laden  with  fruits  that  made  him  laugh,  full  glad 
That  he  had  banisht  hunger,  which  to-fore 
Had  by  the  belly  oft  him  pinched  sore  : 
Upon  his  head  a  wreath,  that  was  enrold 
With  ears  of  corne  of  every  sort,  he  bore  ; 
And  in  his  hand  a  sickle  he  did  holde. 

To  reape  the  ripened  fruits  the  which  the  earth  had 
yold. 

jcxxr. 

Lastly,  came  Winter  cloathed  all  in  frize. 

Chattering  his  teeth  for  cold  that  did  him  chill ; 
Whil'st  on  his  hoary  beard  his  breath  did  freese, 
And  the  dull  drops,  that  from  his  purpled  bill 
As  from  a  limbeck  did  adown  distill : 
In  his  right  hand  a  tipped  staffe  he  held, 
With  wliich  his  feeble  steps  he  stayed  still ; 
For  he  was  faint  with  cold,  and  weak  with  eld  ; 

That  scarse  his  loosed  limbes  he  hable  was  to  weld. 

xxxir. 

These,  marching  softly,  thus  in  order  went. 
And  after  them  the  Monthes  all  riding  came  : 
First,  sturdy  March,  with  brows  full  sternly  bent 
And  armed  strongly,  rode  upon  a  Ram, 
The  same  which  over  Hellespontus  swam  ; 


xxTiri.   2.  lusty  Spring,^      That  is,  ienuti/ul, 

'oveljj  Spring.    Todd. 
vxx.  9, yold.]    Yielded.    TonD, 


Yet  in  his  hand  a  spade  he  also  hent. 
And  in  a  bag  all  sorts  of  seeds  ysame. 
Which  on  the  earth  he  strewed  as  he  went, 
And  fild  her  womb  with  fruitful!  hope  of  nourish- 
ment. 

xxxirT. 
Next  came  fresh  ApriU,  full  of  lustylied. 

And  wanton  as  a  kid  whose  home  new  buds: 
Upon  a  Bull  he  rode,  the  same  which  led 
Europa  flotmg  through  th'  Argolick  fluds  : 
His  homes  were  gilden  aU  with  golden  studs. 
And  garnished  with  garlonds  goodly  dight 
Of  all  the  fairest  flowres  and  freshest  buds 
Which  th'  earth  brings  forth  ;  and  wet  he  seem'd 
in  sight 
With  waves,  through  wliich  he  waded  for  his  Loves 
delight 

XXXIV. 

Then  came  faire  May,  the  fayrest  Mayd  on  ground, 
Deckt  all  ^th  dainties  of  her  seasons  pryde. 
And  throwing  flowres  out  of  her  lap  around : 
Upon  two  Brethrens  shoulders  she  did  ride, 
The  Twinnes  of  Leda  ;  which  on  eyther  side 
Supported  her  like  to  their  soveraine  queene  : 
Lord  !  how  all  creatures  laught  when  her  they 

spide. 
And  leapt  and  daunc't  as  they  had  ravisht  beene  ! 

And  Cupid  selfe  about  her  fluttred  all  in  greene. 

XXXV. 

And  after  her  came  iolly  June,  arrayd 
All  in  greene  leaves,  as  he  a  player  were ; 
Yet  in  his  time  he  wrought  as  well  as  playd, 
Thatbyhisplough-yrons  moterightwellappeare : 
Upon  a  Crab  he  rode,  that  him  did  beare 
With  crooked  crawling  steps  an  uncouth  pase. 
And  backward  yode,  as  bargemen  wont  to  fare 
Bending  their  force  contrary  to  their  face  ; 

Like  that  ungracious  crew  which  faines  demurest 
grace. 

XXXVI. 

Then  came  hot  luly  boyling  like  to  fire, 
That  all  his  garments  he  had  cast  away : 
Upon  a  Lyon  raging  yet  with  ire 
He  boldly  rode,  and  made  him  to  obay : 
(It  was  the  beast  that  whylome  did  forray 
The  N^maean  forrest,  till  th'  Amphytrionide 
Him  slew,  and  with  his  hide  did  him  array :) 
Behinde  his  backe  a  sithe,  and  by  his  side 

Under  his  belt  he  bore  a  sickle  circling  wide, 

xxxvii. 

The  sixt  was  August,  being  rich  arrayd 

In  garment  all  of  gold  downe  to  the  ground : 
Yet  rode  he  not,  but  led  a  lovely  Mayd 
Forth  by  the  lilly  hand,  the  which  was  cround 
With  eares  of  corne,  and  full  her  hand  was  found : 
That  was  the  righteous  Virgin,  which  of  old 
Liv'd  here  on  earth,  and  plenty  made  abound  ; 
But,  after  Wrong  was  lov'd  and  lustice  soldo. 

She  left  th'  unrighteous  world,  and  was  to  heaven 
extold. 


xxxn.  6. hent,]    Held,  from  hend,  which  is  alsn 

used  by  Spenser.  Anglo-Sax.  hendan,  Lut.  prehenderr. 
Todd, 

xxxn.  7- 

XXXV.   1 

Todd. 

xxxvn.  5.r and /nil  her  hand  mas /ound  :"}    That 

is.  And  her  h;ind  was  found  full  of  eares  of  corn.    Uptov. 


-  ysame,]   i.  e.  collected  togelhtr.  Upton. 

-  iolly  /anc]    That  is,  handiome  June. 
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xxxviir. 

Next  him  September  msu-clied  eete  on  foote  ; 
Yet  was  he  heavy  laden  with  the  spoyle 
Of  harvests  riches,  which  he  made  his  boot, 
And  him  enricbt  with  bomity  of  the  soyle : 
In  his  one  hajid,  as  fit  for  harvests  toyle. 
He  held  a  knife-hook ;  and  in  th'  other  hand 
A  Paire  of  Waights,  with  which  he  did  assoyle 
Both  more  and  lesse,  where  it  in  doubt  did  stand. 

And  equall  gave  to  each  as  lustice  duly  scann'd. 


Then  came  October  full  of  merry  glee  ; 
For  yet  his  noule  was  totty  of  the  must, 
Which  he  was  treading  in  the  wine-fats  see, 
And  of  the  ioyous  oyle,  whose  gentle  gust 
Made  biTn  so  frolUck  and  so  full  of  lust : 
Upon  a  dreadful!  Scorpion  he  did  ride, 
The  same  wliich  by  Dianaes  doom  miiust 
Slew  great  Orion  ;  and  eeke  by  his  side 

He  had  his  ploughing-share  and  coulter  ready  ty  de. 


Next  was  November ;  he  full  grosse  and  fat 

As  fed  with  lard,  and  that  rightwell  might  seeme ; 
For  he  had  been  a  fatting  hogs  of  late, 
Thatyet  his  browes  with  sweat  did  reekandsteem. 
And  yet  the  season  was  full  sharp  and  breem ; 
In  planting  eeke  he  took  no  small  delight : 
Whereon  he  rode,  not  easie  was  to  deeme ; 
For  it  a  dreadfull  Centaure  was  in  sight. 

The  seed  of  Saturne  and  faire  Nais,  Chiron  hight. 


And  after  liim  came  next  the  chill  December : 
Yet  he,  through  merry  feasting  which  he  made 
And  great  bonfires,  did  not  the  cold  remember ; 
His  Saviours  birth  his  mind  so  much  did  glad ; 
Upon  a  shaggy-bearded  Goat  he  rode. 
The  same  wherewith  Dan  love  in  tender  yeares, 
They  say,  was  nourisht  by  th'  lEean  Mayd  ; 
And  in  his  hand  a  broad  deepe  bowle  he  beares. 

Of  which  he  freely  drinks  an  health  to  all  his  peeres. 


Tlien  came  old  lanuary,  wrapped  well 
In  many  weeds  to  keep  the  cold  away ; 
Yet  did  he  quake  and  quiver  like  to  quell. 
And  blowe  his  nayles  to  warme  them  if  he  may ; 
For  they  were  numbd  with  holding  all  the  day 
An  hatchet  keene,  with  which  he  felled  wood 
And  from  the  trees  did  lop  the  needlesse  spray: 
Upon  an  huge  great  Earth-pot  Steane  he  stood. 

From  whose  wide  mouth  there  flowed  forth  the 
Romane  Flood. 


xixvm.  7.  A  Palre  of  WaigUUi^  Intending  the  sign 
Jjihra.    Todd. 

Ibid. assoyle]    Determine.    Church. 

xxxrx.  2. ' noule]    Noddle.   Germ,  nol,  nal,  caput, 

the  crown  or  top  of  the  head.  Hereof  nol  in  jobbemol  or 
gabbemol.    Upton. 

Ibid. totty]    Wavering.    Church. 

XXXIX.  3. in  the  wine/als  see.]    See^  OTsea,  is,  by 

a  kind  of  a  catachresis,  used  for  the  liqueur  in  the  vats, 
Upton. 

XLiT.  3. like  to  quellt]  Like  to  die  ;  or  to  be  starved 

Upton. 

xLii,  8,    Upon  an  huge  great  Earth-pot  Steane  he  stood. 

From  whose  wide  mouth  there  Jlowed  forth  the 

Komane  Flood,]    Spenser's  spelling  steane  is  agreeable  to 


And  lastly  came  cold  February,  sitting 
In  an  old  wagon,  for  he  could  not  ride, 
Drawne  of  two  Fishes  for  the  season  fitting. 
Which  tlu'ough  the  flood  before  did  softly  slyde 
And  swim  away  ;  yet  had  he  by  his  side 
His  plough  and  harnesse  fit  to  till  the  ground, 
And  tooles  to  prune  the  trees,  before  the  pride 
Of  hasting  Prime  did  make  them  burgein  round. 

So  past  the  Twelve  Months  forth,  and  theu'  dew 
places  found, 

xLrv, 

And  after  these  there  came  the  Day  and  Night, 
Riding  together  both  with  equall  pase  ; 
Th'  one  on  a  palfrey  blacke,  the  other  white  : 
But  Night  had  covered  her  uncomely  face 
With  a  blacke  veile,  and  held  in  hand  a  mace. 
On  top  whereof  the  moon  and  stars  were  pight. 
And  Sleep  and  Darloiesse  round  about  did  trace : 
But  Day  did  beare  upon  his  scepters  hight 

The  goodly  sun  encompast  aU  with  beamts  bright. 


Then  came  the  Howres,  faire  daughters  of  high  love 
And  timely  Night ;  the  which  were  all  endowed 
With  wondrous  beauty  fit  to  kindle  love  ; 
But  they  were  virgins  all,  and  love  eschewed 
That  might  forslack  the  charge  to  them  fore- 

shewed 
By  mighty  love  ;  who  did  them  porters  make 
Of  heavens  gate  (whence  all  the  gods  issued) 
Which  they  did  dayly  watch,  and  nightly  wake 

By  even  tumes,  ne  ever  did  their  charge  forsake. 

XLVT. 

And  after  all  came  Life  ;  and  lastly  Death  : 
Death  with  most  grim  and  griesly  visage  scene, 
Yet  is  he  nought  but  parting  of  the  breath  ; 
Ne  ought  to  see,  but  like  a  shade  to  weene, 
Unbodied,  unsoul'd,  unheard,  unseene  : 
But  Life  was  like  a  faire  young  lusty  boy. 
Such  as  they  faine  Dan  Cupid  to  have  beene. 
Full  of  delightfuU  health  and  lively  ioy, 

Deokt  all  with  flowres  and  wings  of  gold  fit  to  employ, 

xLvri. 

When  these  were  past,  thus  gan  the  Titanesse  ; 
"  Lo  !  mighty  Mother,  now  be  iudge,  and  say 
Whether  m  all  thy  creatures  more  or  lesse 
Change  doth  not  raign  and  beare  the  greatest 

sway: 
For  who  sees  not  that  Time  on  all  doth  pray  ? 
But  times  do  change  and  move  continually  : 
So  nothing  here  long  standeth  in  one  stay : 
Wherefore  this  lower  world  who  can  deny 

But  to  be  subiect  stiU  to  Mutabihtie  i " 


Then  thus  gan  love  ;  «  Right  true  it  is,  that  these 
And  all  things  else  that  imder  heaven  dwell 
Are  chaung'd  of  Time,  who  doth  them  all  disseise 


the  Belgio  word  steen,  a  stem-pot.  Aquarius  is  painted 
pouring  out  from  his  steen-pot  or  urn,  a  flood,  x^^'^ 
ii5«™>,  effasio  aqua,  which  Spenser  calls  the  Roman  Fluad: 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  constellation  called  by  va- 
rious names,  viz,  imraiMs,  Fluvius,  Oceanus,  NUus,Erl- 
danus,  Padus,  die.    Upton, 

xLii[.  8 burgein}    Fr.  lourgeonner,  to  burgeon, 

spring  forth,  or  bud.    Upton, 

xLvni,  3, disseise]   Disposse  s.    Todd. 
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[CANTO    VII 


Of  being  :  But  who  is  it  (to  me  tell) 
That  Time  himselfe  doth  move  and  still  compell 
To  keepe  his  course  !  la  not  that  namely  Wee  . 
Which  poure  that  vertue  from  our  heavenly  cell 
That  moves  them  all,  and  makesthem  changed  be  ? 
So  them  We  gods  doe  rule,  and  ih  them  also  Thee." 


To  whom  thus  Mutabihty  ;  «  The  things, 

Which  we  see  not  how  they  are  mov'd  and  swayd, 
Ye  may  attribute  to  yourselves  as  kings. 
And  say,  they  by  your  secret  power  are  made  : 
But  what  we  see  not,  who  shall  us  perswade  i 
But  were  they  so,  as  ye  them  faine  to  be, 
Mov'd  by  your  might,  and  ordered  by  your  ayde. 
Yet  what  if  I  can  prove,  that  even  Yea 

Yourselves  are  Ukewise  chang'd,  and  subiect  unto 
Mee? 

i» 

"  And  first,  concerning  her  that  is  the  first, 

Even  you,  faire  Cyntliia ;  whom  so  much  ye  make 
loves  dearest  dax-ling,  she  was  bred  and  nurst 
On  Cynthus  hill,  whence  she  her  name  did  take ; 
Then  is  she  mortaU  borne,  howso  ye  crake  : 
Besides,  her  face  and  countenance  every  day 
We  changed  see  and  sundry  forms  partake. 
Now  hornd,  now  round,  now  bright,  now  brown 
and  gray : 

So  that  as  changefull  as  the  moone  men  use  to  say. 


"  Next  Merom'y  ;  who  though  he  lesse  appeare 
To  change  his  hew,  and  alwayes  seeme  as  one, 
Yet  he  his  course  doth  alter  every  yeare, 
And  is  of  late  far  out  of  order  gone  : 
So  Venus  eeke,  that  goodly  paragone, 
Though  faire  all  night,  yet  is  she  darlce  all  day  : 
And  Phoabus  self,  who  lightsome  is  alone, 
Yet  is  he  oft  echpsed  by  the  way. 

And  fills  the  darkned  world  with  terror  and  dismay. 


"  Now  Mars,  that  valiant  man,  is  changed  most ; 
For  he  sometimes  so  far  runs  out  of  square, 
That  he  his  way  doth  seem  quite  to  have  lost. 
And  cleane  without  his  usuall  sphere  to  fare  ; 
That  even  these  star-gazers  stonisht  are 
At  sight  thereof,  and  damne  their  lying  bookes : 
So  likewise  grim  Sir  Satui-ne  oft  doth  spare 
His  Sterne  aspect,  and  calme  his  crabbed  lookes  : 

So  many  turning  cranks  these  have,  so  manycrookes. 


"  But  you,  Dan  love,  that  only  constant  are. 
And  king  of  all  the  rest,  as  ye  do  clame. 
Are  you  not  subject  eeke  to  this  misfare  ? 
Then  let  me  aske  you  this  withouten  blame  ; 
Where  were  ye  borne  ?  Some  say  in  Crete  byname. 
Others  in  Thebes,  and  others  otherwhere  ; 
But,  wheresoever  they  comment  the  same. 
They  aU  consent  that  ye  begotten  were 

And  borne  here  in  this  world;  ne  other  can  appeare. 


name^f/'}   Particularly/.    Church. 

-  crake ;]    Boast.    Todd. 
-  cranks]   Cranks,  literally  taken,  signify  the 
ducts  of  the  hnman  body.  Here,  they  mean  the  sudden  or 
frequent  involutions  of  the  planets.    T.  Wabton. 

Lm.  7.  — comment]   Devise  ov  feign,    Lat.  commen- 

(Mm.    Church. 


«  Then  are  ye  mortall  borne,  and  thrall  to  Me  ; 
Unlesse  the  kingdonie  of  the  sky  yee  make 
Immortall  and  unchangeable  to  be : 
Besides,  that  power  and  vertue,  which  ye  spake, 
That  ye  here  worke,  doth  many  changes  take. 
And  your  owne  natures  change  :  for  each  of  you. 
That  vertue  have  or  this  or  that  to  make, 
Is  checkt  and  changed  from  his  nature  trew, 

By  others  opposition  or  obUquid  view. 

IV. 

"  Besides,  the  sundry  motions  of  your  spheares, 
So  sundry  waies  and  fashions  as  clerkes  faine. 
Some  in  short  space,  and  some  in  longer  yeares; 
What  is  the  same  but  Alteration  plaine  ? 
Onely  the  starrie  side  doth  still  remaine 
Yet  do  the  starres  and  signes  therein  still  move, 
And  even  itself  is  mov'd,  as  wizards  saine  : 
But  all  that  moveth  doth  Mutation  love  : 
Therefore  both  you  and  them  to  Me  I  subiectprove. 


"  Then  since  within  this  wide  great  Universe 
Nothing  doth  firme  and  permanent  appeare, 
But  all  tilings  tost  and  turned  by  transverse  ; 
What  then  should  let,  but  I  aloft  should  rears 
My  trophee,  and  from  all  the  triumph  beare  ? 
Now  iudge  then,  0  thou  greatest  Goddesse  trew, 
According  as  ihyselfe  doest  see  and  heare. 
And  unto  me  addoom  that  is  my  dew  ; 

That  is,  the  Rule  of  all ;  all  being  rul'd  by  You." 


So  ha^^ng  ended,  silence  long  ensewed  ; 
Ne  Nature  to  or  fro  spake  for  a  space. 
But  with  firme  eyes  affixt  the  ground  still  viewed. 
Meane  while  all  creatures,  looking  m  her  face. 
Expecting  th'  end  of  this  so  doubtfull  case. 
Bid  hang  in  long  suspence  what  would  ensew. 
To  whether  side  should  fall  the  soveraigne  place  : 
At  length  she,  looking  up  with  chearefull  view. 

The  silence  brake,  and  gave  her  doome  m  speeches 
few  : 

Lvm. 

"  I  wel]  consider  all  that  ye  have  sayd  ; 

And  find  that  all  things  stedfastnes  doe  hate 
And  changed  be  ;  yet,  being  rightly  wayd. 
They  are  not  changed  from  their  first  estate ; 
But  by  their  change  their  being  doe  dilate  ; 
And,  turning  to  themselves  at  length  againe. 
Doe  worke  their  owne  perfection  so  by  fate  : 
Then  over  them  Change  doth  not  rule  and  raigne ; 

But  they  raigne  over  Change,  and  doe  their  states 
mauitaine. 

LTX, 

"  Cease  therefore.  Daughter,  further  to  aspire 
And  thee  content  thus  to  be  rul'd  by  Me  : 
For  thy  decay  thou  seekst  by  thy  desire  : 
But  time  shall  come  that  all  shall  changed  bee. 
And  from  thenceforth  none  no  more  change  shall 

see  !" 
So  was  the  Titaness  put  downe  and  whist. 


Liv.  9.  obliquid]  Oblique.  Church. 

Lv.  5, doth  still  remaine.-']   Still  remains  to  bo 

spoken  of.  Church. 

iv.  7 saine :]  Say.    Toon. 

Lix.  & whist,]  Silenced.  Todd. 


CANTO    VIII.] 
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3,-9 


And  lore  confinn'd  in  his  imperiall  see. 
Then  was  that  whole  assembly  quite  dismist, 
And  Natures  selfe  did  Tanish,  whither  no  »nau  wist. 


THE  VIIIth  canto, 

rNPERFrTB. 

I. 

When  I  bethinke  me  on  that  speech  whyleare 
Of  Mutability,  and  well  it  way  ; 
Me  seemes,  that  though  she  all  unworthy  were 
Of  the  heav'ns  rule  ;  yet,  very  sooth  to  say, 
In  all  things  else  she  bears  the  greatest  sway  ; 
Which  makes  me  loath  this  state  of  life  so  tickle. 
And  love  of  things  so  vaine  to  cast  away  ; 
Whose  flowring  pride,  so  fading  and  so  fickle. 

Short  Time  shall  soon  cut  down  with  his  consiuning 
sickle  1 


«- 


-  //-'JO  tickle,]  Uncertain.  Todd, 


Then  gin  I  thinke  on  that  which  Natui'e  sayd, 
Of  that  same  time  when  no  more  change  shall  be, 
But  stedfast  rest  of  all  things,  firmely  stayd 
Upon  the  pillours  of  Eternity, 
That  is  contrayr  to  MutabUitie  : 
For  aU  that  moveth  doth  in  change  delight  : 
But  thenceforth  all  shall  rest  eternally 
With  Him  that  is  the  God  of  Sabaoth  hight : 

O  !  that  great  Sabaoth  God,  grant  me  that  Sabbaths 
sight ! 

[By  what  means  this  unfinished  Canto,  antl  the  two  pre- 
ceding Cantos,  were  preserved  ;  the  first  editor  of  them 
has  left  no  particulars.  They  are  usually  termed  the 
Seventh  Book  of  the  Poem.  The  fragment  exhibits  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  Spenser's  sublime  invention. 

TOBD.] 

ti.  8. tkat  is  the  God  of  Sabaoth  hight  -■]    The 

meaning  is,  "Who  is  called  the  God  of  Hosts  or  Armies. 
Church. 

II.  9.  that  Sabbaths  sight .']  Sat>bath  signifies  rest, 

"That  Sabbaths  sight"  is  the  rest  eternal  spoken  of  in  the 
seventh  line.  The  poetmeant  to  say — 0'  Thou,  that  art  the 
God  0/  Hosts,  gram  :^e  the  enjoyment  0/  that  rest  eternal . 
Church. 


THE 


SHEPHEAEDS     CALENDER: 


CONTBININa 


TWELVE  AEGLOGUES,  PROPORTIONABLE  TO   THE  TWELVE  MONETHES. 

ENTITLED    TO    THE    NOBLE    AND    TERTUOUS    GENTLEMAN,    MOST    WORTHIE    OF    ALL    TITLES    BOTH    OF    LEARNIKO 

AND    CHIVALRY, 

MAISTEE-  PHILIP   SIDNEY. 


TO  HIS  BOOKE. 


GoE,  little  Booke  I  thy  selfe  present. 
As  childe  whose  parent  is  unkent* 
To  him  that  is  the  President 
Of  Noblenesse  and  Chevalree : 
And  if  that  Envie  barke  at  thee* 
As  sure  it  will,  for  succour  flee 
Under  the  shadow  of  his  wing. 
And,  asked  who  thee  forth  did  bring, 
A  shepheards  awain^  say,  did  thee  sing. 


All  as  his  straying  flocke  he  fedde : 

And,  when  his  Honour  has  thee  redde. 

Crave  pardon  for  thy  hardy-hedde. 

But,  if  that  any  aske  thy  name, 

Say,  thou  wert  base-begot  with  blame; 

Forthy  thereof  thou  takest  shame. 

And,  when  thou  art  past  ieopardee, 

Come  tell  me  what  was  said  of  mee, 

And  I  will  send  more  after  thee.  Imm  brtto  . 


THE  MOST  EXCELLENT  AND  LEARNED,  BOTH  ORATOR  AND  POET, 

MAISTER  GABRIEL   HARVEY, 


HIS  VBRIE    SPECIALL  AND   SINGULAR   GOOD    FRIEND   B.    K.   COMMENDETH  THE   GOOD  IjYKINQ  OP  THIS   HIS   GOOD    LABOUR, 
AND  IHB   PATRONAGE  OF  THE   NEW    POET, 


Uncouth,  unkist,  said  the  old  famous  poet  Chaucer  :  whom  for  his  excellencie  and  wonderfull  skill  in 
making,  his  schoUer  Lidgate,  a  worthie  schoUer  of  so  excellent  a  master,  caUeth  the  loadstarre  of  our 
language  :  and  whom  our  Colin  Clout  in  his  Eglogue  caUeth  Tityrus  the  god  of  shepheards,  comparing 
him  to  the  worthinesse  of  the  Roman  Tityrus,  Virgil.  Whioh  proverb,  mine  owne  good  friend  M.  Harvey, 
as  in  that  good  old  poet  it  served  well  Pandares  purpose  for  the  bolstering  of  his  *  bawdie  brocage,  so 
very  well  taketh  place  in  this  our  new  Poet,  who  for  that  hee  is  uncouth  (as  sayde  Chaucer)  is  unkist, 
and  unlcnowne  to  most  men,  is  regarded  but  of  a  fewe.  But  I  doubt  not,  so  soone  as  his  name  shall 
come  into  the  knowledge  of  men,  and  his  woorthinesse  bee  sounded  in  the  trumpe  of  Fame,  but  that  hee 
shall  bee  not  onely  kist,  but  also  beloved  of  all,  imbraced  of  the  most,  and  wondred  at  of  the  best.  No 
lesse,  I  thinke,  deserveth  his  wittinesse  in  devising,  his  pithinesse  in  uttering,  his  complaints  of  love  so 
lovely,  his  discourses .  of  pleasure  so  pleasantly,  his  pastoral  rudenes,  his  morall  wisenesse,  his  due 
observing  of  Decorum  everie  where,  in  personages,  in  seasons,  in  matter,  in  speech  ;   and  generalliej  in 

*  lawdie  brocage,]    Brocage  here  signifies  pimping,    Todd, 
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all  seemely  simpUcitie  of  handling  his  matters,  and  framing  his  wordes:  the  which  of  many  tilings  which 
in  him  be  straunge,  I  know  wUl  seeme  the  strangest,  and  wordes  themselves  being  so  auncient,  the 
knitting  of  them  so  short  and  inti*icate,  and  the  whole  period  and  compasse  of  speech  so  delightsom  for 
the  romidnesse,  and  so  grave  for  the  sti'angeuesse.  And  first  of  the  wordes  to  speaks,  I  graunt  they  bee 
sniiething  hard,  and  of  most  men  unused,  yet  both  English,  and  also  used  of  most  excellent  authours, 
■  and  most  famous  poets.  In  whom,  when  as  this  our  Poet  hath  bin  much  travailed  and  througlily  read, 
how  could  It  be,  (as  that  wortliie  Oratour  sayde)  but  that  walking  in  the  Sunne,  althouth  for  other  cause 
he  walked,  yet  needes  he  mought  be  sunburnt ;  and,  having  the  sound  of  those  auncient  poets  still 
ringing  in  his  eares,  he  mought  needes,  in  singing,  hit  out  some  of  their  tunes.  But  whether  he  useth 
them  by  such  casualtie  and  custome,  or  of  set  purpose  and  choise,  as  thinking  them  fittest  for  such 
rustical  rudenesse  of  shepheards,  either  for  that  their  rough  sound  would  make  his  rimes  more  ragged 
and  rusticall ;  or  else  because  such  old  and  obsolete  wordes  are  most  used  of  Country  folke,  sure  I  thinke, 
and  thinke  I  think  not  amisse,  that  fliey  bring  great  grace,  and,  as  one  would  say,  authoritie  to  the  verse. 
For  albe,  amongst  many  other  faults,  it  specially  be  obiected  of  Valla  against  Livie,  and  of  other  against 
Salust,  that  with  over  much  studie  they  affect  antiquitie,  as  covering  thereby  credence  and  honour  of 
elder  yeares  ;  yet  I  am  of  opinon,  and  eke  the  best  learned  are  of  the  like,  that  those  auncient  solemne 
words,  are  a  great  ornament,  both  in  the  one,  and  in  the  other :  the  one  labouring  to  set  forth  in  his 
worke  an  eternall  image  of  antiquitie,  and  tlie  other  carefully  discoursing  matters  of  gravity  and 
importance.  For,  if  my  memorie  faile  not,  Tully  in  that  booke,  wherein  he  endevoureth  to  set  forth 
the  patteme  of  a  perfect  Orator,  saith  that  ofttimes  an  ancient  worde  maketh  the  stUe  seeme  gi-ave,  and 
as  it  were  reverend,  no  otherwise  then  we  honor  and  reverence  gray  haires  for  a  certaine  religious 
regard,  which  we  have  of  old  age.  Yet  neither  every  where  must  old  wordes  be  stuffed  in,  nor  the 
common  Dialect  and  manor  of  speaking  so  corrupted  thereby,  that,  as  in  olde  buildings,  it  seeme 
disorderly  and  ruynous.  But  all  as  in  most  exquisite  pictures  they  use  to  blaze  and  portraict  not  only 
the  daintie  lineaments  of  beautie,  but  also  round  about  it  to  shadowe  the  rude  thickets  and  craggy  chfts, 
that,  by  the  basenes  of  such  parts,  more  excellencie  may  accrew  to  the  pruieipall :  for  oftentimes  we 
find  our  selves,  I  know  not  how,  singularly  delighted  with  the  shew  of  such  naturall  rudenesse,  and 
take  great  pleasure  in  that  disorderly  order.  Even  so  doo  those  rough  and  harsh  tearmes  enlumine, 
and  make  more  clearly  to  appeare,  the  brightnesse  of  brave  and  glorious  wordes.  So  oftentimes  a 
discorde  in  musike  maketh  a  comely  concordance :  so  great  dehght  tooke  the  worthie  poet  Alceus  to 
behold  a  blemish  in  the  ioynt  of  a  well  shaped  bodie.  But,  if  any  will  rashly  blame  such  liis  purpose  in 
choise  of  olde  and  unwonted  wordes,  him  may  I  more  iustly  blame  and  condenane,  or  of  witlesse 
headinesse  in  iudging,  or  of  heedles  hardinesse  in  condemning :  for,  not  mai-king  the  compasse  of  his 
bent,  he  will  iudge  of  the  length  of  his  cast :  for  in  my  opinion  it  is  one  especiaU  praise  of  many,  which 
are  due  to  this  Poet,  that  he  hath  labored  to  restore,  as  to  their  rightfull  heritage,  such  good  and  naturall 
EngHsh  wordes,  as  have  beene  long  time  out  of  use,  and  almost  cleane  disherited.  Which  is  the  only 
cause,  that  our  mother  tongue,  which  truly  of  itself  is  both  fuU  inough  for  prose,  and  stately  inough  for 
vers*",  hath  long  time  been  counted  most  bare  and  barren  of  both.  Which  default  when  as  some 
endevoured  to  salve  and  recure,  they  patched  up  the  holes  with  peeces  and  rags  of  other  languages, 
borrowing  here  of  the  French,  there  of  the  Italian,  every  where  of  the  Latin  ;  not  weighing  how  ill 
those  tongues  accord  with  themselves,  but  much  worse  with  o'lrs :  So  now  they  have  made  our  English 
tong  a  gallimaufrey,  or  hodgepodge  of  all  other  speeches.  Other  some  not  so  well  scene  in  the  English 
tongue,  as  perhaps  in  other  languages,  if  they  happen  to  hcare  an  olde  word,  albeit  very  naturall  and 
significant,  cry  out  straightway,  that  we  speake  no  Enghsh,  but  gibberish,  or  rather  such  as  in  olde  time 
Evanders  mother  spake :  whose  first  shame  is,  that  they  are  not  ashamed,  in  their  own  mother  tongue, 
to  bee  counted  strangers  and  ahens.  The  second  shame  no  lesse  then  the  first,  that  what  so  they 
understand  not,  they  streightway  deeme  to  be  senselesse,  and  not  at  all  to  be  understoode.  Much  like  to 
die  Mole  in  Aesops  fable,  that,  being  blind  herself,  would  in  no  wise  be  perswaded,  that  any  beast  could 
see.  The  last,  more  shamefuH  then  both,  that  of  their  owne  country  and  natural  speach,  which  togither 
with  their  nurses  milke  they  sucked,  they  have  so  base  regard  and  bastard  iudgement,  that  they  wil  not 
only  themselves  not  labor  to  garnish  andbeautifie  it,  but  also  repine,  that  of  other  it  should  be  embellished- 
Like  to  the  dogge  in  the  maunger,  that  himselfe  can  eateno  hay,  and  yetbarketh  at  the  hungrie  bullock, 
that  so  faine  would  feed :  whose  currish  kinde,  though  it  cannot  be  kept  from  barking,  yet  I  conne  them 
thanke  that  they  refraine  from  byting. 

Now,  for  the  Imitting  of  sentences,  which  they  call  the  ioynts  and  members  thereof,  and  for  all  the 
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compasse  of  the  speech,  it  is  round  without  roughnesse,  and  learned  without  hardnesse,  such  in  deede  as 
may  be  pereeyved  of  the  least,  understood  of  the  most,  but  iudged  onely  of  the  learned.  For  what  in 
most  English  writers  useth  to  be  loose,  and  as  it  were  unright,  in  this  Authour  is  well  groimded,  finely 
framed,  and  strongly  trussed  i-p  togither.  In  regarde  whereof,  I  scome  and  spew  out  the  rake-helly 
rout  of  our  ragged  rymers  (for  so  themselves  use  to  hunt  the  letter)  which  without  learning  boast, 
without  indgement  iangle,  without  reason  rage  and  fome,  as  if  some  instinct  of  poetical  spirit  had  newly 
ravished  them  above  the  meannesse  of  common  capacitie.  And  being,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  braverie, 
suddenly,  either  for  want  of  matter,  or  rune  ;  or  having  forgotten  then-  former  conceit ;  they  seem  to 
be  so  pained  and  travailed  in  their  remembrance,  as  it  were  a  woman  in  chUdbii-th,  or  as  that  same 
Pythia,  when  the  traunce  came  upon  her.     "Os  rabidv.m  fera  corda  doTrmns,  i&c." 

Nethlesse,  let  them  a  Gods  name  feed  on  their  owne  folly,  so  they  seeke  not  to  darken  the  beams  of 
others  glorie.  As  for  Colin,  under  whose  person  the  Authors  selfe  is  shadowed,  how  farre  he  is  froTi, 
such  vaunted  titles  and  glorious  shewes,  both  himselfe  sheweth,  where  he  sayth : 

*'  Of  Muses  Hobbin,  I  conne  no  skill." 
And 

•'  Enough  is  me  to  paint  out  my  unrest,  &c." 

And  also  appeareth  by  the  basenesse  of  the  name,  wherein  it  seemeth  he  chose  rather  to  unfold  great 
matter  of  argimient  covertly  then,  professing  it,  not  suffice  thereto  accordingly.  Which  moved  him  rather 
in  jEglogues  then  otherwise  to  write  doubting  perhaps  his  ability,  which  he  little  needed,  or  minding  to 
furnish  our  tongue  with  this  kinde,  wherein  it  faulteth ;  or  following  the  example  of  the  best  and 
most   ancient   poets,  which  devised  this  kinde  of  writuig,  being  both   so   base   for   the  matter,  and 
homely  for  the  maner,  at  the  first  to  trie  their  habilities  ;  and  as  yong  birdes,  that  bee  newly  crept  out 
of  the   nest,  by  little  first  prove  their  tender  winges,  before  they  make  a  greater  flight.     So  flew 
Theocritus,  as  you  may  perceyve  hee  was  alreadie  full  fledged.     So  flewe  Virgil,  as  not  yet  well  feeling 
his  wings.   So  flew  Mantuane,  as  not  being  ful  somd.    So  Petrarque.   So  Boccace.    So  Marot,  Sanazarius, 
and  also  diverse  other  excellent  both  Italian  and  French  poets,  whose  footing  this  author  everie  where 
foloweth  :  yet  so  as  few,  but  they  be  well  sented,  can  trace  him  out.      So  finally  flieth  this  our  new  Poet 
as  a  birde  whose  principals  be  scarce  growne  out,  but  yet  as  one  that  in  time  shall  be  able  to  keepe 
wing  with  the  best.     Now,  as  touching  the  general  drift  and  purpose  of  his  yEglogues,  I  miud  not  to 
say  much,  himself  labormg  to  conceal  it.     Only  this  appeareth,  that  his  unstayed  youth  had  long  wandred 
in  the  common  Labirinth  of  Love,  in  which  time  to  mitigate  and  allay  the  heate  of  his  passion,  or  else  to 
wame  (as  he  saith)  the  yong  shepheards,  his  equals  and  companions,  of  his  unfortunate  folly,  hee  compiled 
these  twelve  Aeglogues,  which,  for  that  they  be  proportioned  to  the  state  of  the  twelve  Moneths,  lie 
tearmeth   it   the  Shepheards  Calender,  applying  an  olde  name  to  a  new  work.      Hereunto  have  I 
added  a  certaine  Glosse,  or  scholion,  for  the  exposition  of  olde  wordes  ;  and  harder  phrases  which  maner 
of  glossing  and  commenting,  well  I  wote,  will  seeme  strange  and  rare  in  our  tongue  :  yet,  for  so  much 
as  I  knewe  many  excellent  and  proper  devises,  both  in  wordes  and  matter,  would  passe  in   the  speedie 
com-se  of  reading  either  as  unknowne,  or  as  not  marked  ;  and  that  in  this  kinde,  as  in  other,  we  might 
be  equal  to  the  learned  of  other  nations  ;  I  thought  good  to  take  the  paines  upon  me,  the  rather  for  that 
by  meanes  of  some  familiar  acquaintance  I  was  made  privie  to  his  counsaile  and  secret  meaning  in  them, 
as  also  in  sundrie  other  works  of  his.  "Which  albeit  I  know  he  nothing  so  much  hateth,  as  to  promulgate, 
yet  thus  much  have  I  adventured  upon  his  friendship,  himselfe  being  for  long  tune  fan-e  estraunged  ; 
hoping  that  this  will  the  rather  occasion  him  to  put  foorth  diverse  other  excellent  works  of  his,  which 
sleep  in  silence  ;  as  his  Breams,  his  Legends,  his  Gourt  of  Cupid,  and  sundrie  others,  whose  commenda- 
tion to  set  out  were  verie  vaine,  the  things  though  worthie  of  many,  yet  beemg  knowne  to   fewe. 
These  my  present  paines,   if  to   any  they  be  pleasurable   or  profitable,  be   you   judge,  mine  owne 
maister  Harvey,  to  whom  I  have  both  in  respect  of  your  worthines  generally,  and  etherise  upon  some 
particular  and  speciall  considerations,  vowed  this  my  labour,  and  the  maidenheade  of  this  our  common 
friends  poetrie  ;   himselfe  having  alreadie  in  the  beginning    dedicated    it  to  the  noble    and  worthie 
Gentleman,  the  right  worshipfuU  maister  Philip  Sidney,  »   speciaU  favourer  and  maintainer  of  all 
kmde  of  learning.     Whose  cause,  I  pray  you,  sir,  if  envie  shaU  stirre  up  any  wrongfuU  accusation, 
defend  with  your  mightie  rhetoricke  and  other  your  rath  gifts  of  learning,  as  you  can,  and  shield 
with  your  good  wUl,  as  you  ought,  against  the  malice  and  outrage  of  so  many  enemies,  as  I  know 
will  bee  set  on  fire  with  the  sparkes  of  his  kindled  glorie.     And  thus  recommending  the  Authour  unto 
you,  as  unto  his  most  speciall  good  Mend,  and  my  selfe  unto  you  both,  as  one  makmg  singuUr  account 
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of  two  so  very  good  and  so  choise  friends,  I  bid  you  both  most  hartily  fare  well,  and  commit  you  and  your 
eomraendable  studies  to  the  tuition  of  the  Greatest,     Yoiu-  owne  assm-edly  to  be  commaunded, 

E.  K. 
Post  scr. 
Now  I  trust,  M.  Harvey,  that  upon  sight  of  your  speciail  friends  and  fellow  poets  doings,  or  else 
for  envie  of  so  many  miworthy  Quidams,  which  catch  at  the  garland  which  to  you  alone  is  due,  you  wil 
be  perswaded  to  plucke  out  of  the  hateful!  darknes  those  so  many  excellent  Enghsh  poems  of  yours 
which  lie  hid,  and  bring  them  forth  to  eternal  light.  Trust  me,  you  do  both  them  great  wTong,  in 
depriving  them  of  the  desired  sun  ;  aud  also  your  selfe,  in  smothering  yom-  deserved  praises  ;  and  all 
men  generally,  in  withholdmg  from  them  so  divine  pleasures,  which  they  might  conceyve  of  your 
gallant  English  verses,  as  they  have  alreadie  done  of  your  Latin  poems,  which,  in  my  opinion,  both 
for  invention  and  elocution  are  verie  delicate  and  super-excellent.  And  thus  againe  1  take  my  leave  of 
my  good  M.  Harvey.     From  my  lodging  at  J-cn -on  this  tenth  of  Aprill,  1579. 
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LiTTLB,  I  hope,  needeth  me  at  large  to  discourse  the  first  origiaall  of  Aeglogues,  haying  alreadie  touched  the  same. 
But,  fpr  the  worde  Aeglogues  I  know  is  unknowen  to  moht,  and  also  mistaken  of  some  of  the  best  learned,  {as  they 
thinke,)  I  will  say  somewhat  thereof,  beeing  not  at  all  impertinent  to  my  present  purpose. 

They  were  first  of  the  Greekes,  the  inventours  of  them,  called  *  Aeglogai,  as  it  were  Aegon,  or  Aeginomon  logij  that 
is,  Goteheardes  tales.  For  although  in  Virgil  and  others  the  speakers  be  more  Shepbeards  then  Goatheards,  yet 
Theocritus,  in  whom  is  more  ground  of  authoritie  then  in  Virgil,  This  specially  from  That  deriving,  as  from  the  first 
heade  and  wellspring,  the  whole  invention  of  these  Aoglugues,  maketb  Goateheards  the  persons  and  authors  of  his  tales. 
This  being,  who  seuth  not  the  grossnesse  of  such  as  by  colour  of  learning  would  make  us  beleeve,  that  they  are  more 
rightly  tearmed  Eclogai,  as  they  would  say,  extraordinarie  discourses  of  unnecessarie  matter :  which  definition  albe  in 
substance  andmeaning  it  agree  with  the  nature  of  the  thing,  yet  no  whit  answereth  with  theanalybis  and  interpretation 
of  theworde.  For  they  be  not  tearmed  Eclogues,  but  Aeglogues;  \\hioh  sentence  this  Authour  verie  -well  observing, 
upon  good  iudgement,  though  indeede  fewe  Goatheards  have  to  doe  herein,  neverthelesse  doubtetb  not  to  call  them  by 
the  used  and  best  knowen  name.    Other  curious  discourses  hereof  I  reserve  to  greater  occasion. 

These  twelve  Aeglogues,  every  where  aunswering  to  the  seasons  of  the  twelve  Moneths,  may  be  well  divided  into 
three  formes  or  rankes.  For  either  they  be  Plaintive,  as  the  first,  the  sixt,  the  eleventh,  and  the  twelfth;  or  Re- 
creative, such  as  all  those  bee,  which  containe  matter  of  love,  or  commendation  of  speciail  personages  ;  or  Morall,  wliich 
for  the  most  part  he  mixed  with  some  Satyricall  bitternesse  ;  namely,  the  second,  of  reverence  due  to  olde  age ;  the  fif  t, 
of  coloured  deceyte ;  the  seventh  and  ninth,  of  dissolute  Shepbeards  and  Pastors  ;  the  tenth,  of  contempt  of  Poetrie  and 
pleasant  Wittes.  And  to  this  division  may  everie  thing  herein  bee  reasonably  applyed ;  a  few  onelie  except,  whose 
speciail  purpose  and  meaning  I  am  not  privie  to.  And  thus  much  generally  of  these  twelve  Aeglogues.  Now  will  we 
speake  particiilarlie  of  all,  and  first  of  the  first,  which  bee  calleth  by  the  first  Monethes  name,  lanuarie  :  wherein  to 
some  bee  may  seeme  fouly  to  have  faulted,  in  that  he  erroniously  beginneth  with  that  Moneth,  which  beginneth  not  the 
yeare.  For  it  is  well  knowne,  and  stoutlie  maintained  with  strong  reasons  of  the  learned,  that  the  yeare  beginneth  in 
March  ;  for  then  the  sunne  renueth  his  finished  course,  and  the  seasonable  spring  refresheth  the  earth,  and  the  plea- 
saimce  thereof,  being  buried  in  the  sadnesse  of  the  dead  winter  now  wome  away,  reliveth. 

This  opinion  maintaine  the  olde  Astrologers  and  Philosophers,  namely,  the  reverend  jVndalo,  and  Macrobius  in  his 
holy  dayes  of  Saturne ;  which  account  also  was  generally  observed  both  of  Grecians  and  Romans.  But,  saving  the  leave 
of  such  learned  heades,  wee  maintaine  a  custome  of  counting  the  seasons  from  the  Moneth  lanuarie  uppon  a  more 
speciail  cause  then  the  heathen  Philosophers  ever  could  conceyve,  that  is,  for  the  Incarnation  of  our  mightie  Saviour, 
and  etemall  Redeemer  the  Lorde  Christ,  who  as  then  renewing  the  state  of  the  decayed  worlde,  and  returning  the 
compasse  of  expyred  yeares  to  theyr  former  date  and  first  commencement,  left  to  us  his  Heyres  a  memoriall  of  his  byrth 
in  the  end  of  the  last  yeare  and  beginning  of  the  next.  Which  reckoning,  beside  that  eternall  Monument  of  our  salua- 
tion,  leaneth  also  upon  good  proofe  of  speciail  iudgement. 

For  albeeit  that  in  elder  tymes,  when  as  yet  the  count  of  the  yeare  was  not  perfected,  as  afterward  it  was  by  Tulius 
Caesar,  they  began  to  tell  the  Monethes  from  Marches  beginning,  and  according  to  the  same  God  {as  is  sayde  in  Scrip- 
ture) commaunded  the  people  of  the  lewes,  to  count  the  Moneth  Ahlb,  that  which  wee  call  March,  for  the  first  Moneth 
in  remembraunce  that  in  that  Moneth  bee  brought  them  out  of  thelandeof  Aegypt :  yet,  according  to  tradition  of  latter 
times  it  hath  been  otherwise  observed,  both  in  government  of  the  Church  and  rule  of  mightiest  realmes.  For  from 
lulius  Cffisar  who  first  observed  the  leape  yeare,  which  he  called  Bissexiilem  Annum,  and  brought  into  a  more  certaiue 
course  the  odde  wandring  dayes  which  of  the  Greekes  were  called  Hyperlainontes,  of  the  Romans  Iniercalares,  (for  in 
such  matter  of  learning  I  am  forced  to  use  the  tearmes  of  the  learned,)  the  Moneths  have  bcene  numbred  twelve,  which 
in  the  first  ordinance  of  Romulus  were  but  ten,  counting  but  304  dayes  in  everie  yeare,  and  beginning  with  March. 
But  Numa  Pompilius,  who  was  the  father  of  al  the  Romane  Ceremonies  and  Religion,  seeing  that  reckoning  to  agree 
neither  with  the  course  of  the  Sunne  nor  the  Moone,  thereunto  added  two  Moneths,  lanuarie  and  Februarie  ;  wherein 
it  seemeth,  that  wise  king  minded  upon  good  reason  to  begin  the  yeare  at  lanuarie,  of  him  therefore  so  called  tanquam 
lanua  anni,  the  gate  and  enteraunce  of  the  yeare ;  or  of  the  name  of  the  god  lanus,  to  which  god  for  that  the  olde 


•  Aeglngai,  at  it  were  Acgon,  or  Aesi'aoraorilosi,  that  is,  Goteheards  tales.  Sic.']  A  mistaken  etymology ;  and  deriveil  from  Petrarch.  T.  Waetox 
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Paynims  attributed  the  birth  and  beginning  of  all  creatures  new  comming  into  the  world,  it  seemeth  that  he  thtre/on 
to  him  assigned  the  beginning  and  first  entrance  of  the  yeare.  Which  account  for  the  most  part  hath  hitherto  continued  : 
Notwithstanding  that  the  Egyptians  beginne  their  yeare  at  September ;  for  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  besc 
Kabbines  and  verie  purpose  of  the  Scripture  it  selfe,  God  made  the  worlde  in  that  Moneth,  that  is  called  of  them  Tisri. 
And  therefore  he  commanded  them  to  kecpe  the  feast  of  Pavilions  in  the  ende  of  the  yeare,  in  the  xv.  day  of  the  seventh 
Moneth,  which  before  that  time  was  the  first. 

But  our  Authour  respecting  neither  the  subtiltie  of  the  one  part,  nor  the  antiquitie  of  the  other,  thinketh  it  fittest, 
according  to  the  simplicitie  of  common  understanding,  to  begin  with  lanuarie  ;  weening  it  perhaps  no  decorum  that 
Bhepheards  should  be  scene  in  matter  of  so  deep  insight,  or  cauvase  a  case  of  so  doubtful  iudgement.  So  therefore 
Deginneth  he,  and  so  continueth  he  thr  oughout. 


JANUARIE. 

AEGLOGA    PRIMA. 


be^rZt  nJ^^  first  Aeglogue  Colin  Clout,  a  Shepheards  Boy,  oomplaineth  himselfe  of  his  unfortunate  lore 

^„rTi„v„,tT  J^ '     soemeh)  enamoured  of  a  Country  Lasse  called  Eosalinde :  with  which  strong  affection  being  veS 
0  hi    owne  winrerCr^'fl    I"  "T'!?',  ■="?  "i""^  ="*  ^^"=™  °'  ''''  ^'''"•'''  '"  *""  '"=««  '^°-'^-  '»  ">«  ^0^™  trees,  S 

hi'KpT^%re::t;?c°asretrhi.rfertL'gro^ 


COLIN  CLOUT.* 

A  SHEPHEARDS  Boy,  (no  better  doe  him  call,) 
When  winters  wastful  spight  was  almost  spent, 
All  in  a  sunneshiue  day,  as  did  befall. 
Led  forth  his  flock,  that  had  bene  long  ypent : 
So  famt  they  woxe,  and  feeble  in  the  folde,         '• 
That  now  unnethes  tlieir  feete  could  them  uphold. 

All  as  the  sheepe,  such  was  the  shepheards  looke. 
For  pale  and  wanne  he  was,  (alas  the  while  !) 
May  seeme  he  lovd,  or  else  some  care  hee  tooke  ; 
Well  couth  hee  tmie  his  pipe  and  frame  his  stile : ''" 
Tho  to  a  hill  his  fainting  flocke  hee  ledde. 
And   thus   him   playnde,  the  while  his  sheepe 
there  fedde : 

"  Yee  gods  of  lore  !  that  pltie  lovers  paine, 
(If  any  gods  the  paine  of  lovers  pitie,) 
Looke  from  above,  where  you  in  ioyes  remaine,  '^ 
And  bow  your  eares  unto  my  doIefuU  dittie. 

And,  Pan !  thou  shepheards  god,  that  once  didst 
loTe, 

Pitie  the  paines  that  thou  thy  selfe  didst  prove. 

"  Thou  barraine  ground,  whom  wmters  ivrath  hath 

wasted. 
Art  made  a  mirror  to  behold  my  plight :  20 

Whilome  thy  fresh  spring  flowrd,  and  after  hasted 
Thy  sommer  prowde,  with  diffadillies  dight ; 
And  now  is  come  thy  wmters  stormie  state. 
Thy  mantle  mard  wherein  thou  maskedst  late. 

"  Such  rage  as  winters  raigneth  in  my  hart,  25 

My  life-bloud  freesing  with  unkindly  cold  ; 
Such  stormie  stoures  do  breede  my  balefuU  smart. 
As  if  my  yeare  were  wast  and  woxen  old  ; 
And  yet,  alas  !  but  now  my  spring  begonnc, 
And  yet,  alas  !  it  is  already  donne.  30 


*  Colin  Clout  is  Spenser  himself.    T.  Wabton. 

Ver.  9.  Map  seeme  he  lovit,-\  The  impersonal  seem  was 
often  used  without  it.    T.  Warton. 

Ver.  11.  Tho]  Tho  is  then.  And  is  conptantly  so  used 
by  Spenser.    Toud. 


"  You  naked  trees,  whose  shadie  leaves  are  lost, 
Whereiffthe  birds  were  wont  to  buUd  their  bowre, 
And  now  are  clothd  with  mosse  and  hoarie  frost. 
In  steede  of  blosomes,  wherewith  your  buds  did 
flowre ; 
I  see  yom-  teares  that  from  your  boughes  do 
raine,  35 

Whose  drops  in  dl-erie  ysicles  remaine. 

"All  so  my  lustfuU  leafe  is  drie  and  sere. 
My  timely  buds  with  wayling  all  are  wasted  ; 
The  blossome  which  my  braunch  of  youth  did  beare. 
With    breathed     sighes    is    blowne    away     and 
blasted ;  « 

And  from  mine  eyes  the  drizling  teares  descend, 
As  on  your  boughes  the  ysicles  depend. 

"  Thou  feeble  Flocke  !  whose  fleece  is  rough  and 

rent. 
Whose  Itnees  are  weake  through  fast  and  evill  fare, 
Maist  witnesse  well,  by  thy  ill  government,  *' 

Thy  maisters  mind  is  overcome  Avith  care : 

Thou  weake,  I  wanne  ;  thou  leane,  I  quite  forlorne : 
With  mourning  pyne  I ;  you  with  pyning  mom-ne. 

"  A  thousand  sithes  I  curse  that  earefull  houre 
Wherein  I  longd  the  neighbour  towne  to  see,        »» 
And  eke  tenne  thousand  sithes  I  blesse  the  stoure 
Wherein  I  sawe  so  faire  a  sight  as  shee : 

Yet  all  for  naught :  such  sight  hath  bred  my  bane. 

Ah,  God !  that  love  should  breed  both  ioy  and 
paine  I 

"  It  is  not  Hobbinol  wherefore  I  plains,  65 

Albee  my  love  hee  seeks  with  dayly  suit ; 
His  clownish  gifts  and  curtsies  I  disdauie. 
His  kiddes,  his  cracknelles,  and  his  early  fruit. 

Ah  foolish  Hobbinol !  thy  giftes  bene  vaine  ; 

CoHn  tliem  gives  to  Rosalind  agame.  «i 


Ter.  55. Hobbinol]      Hobbinol   is    our    author's 

friend  Gabriel  Harvey;  who  is  often  introduced,  under  tho 
same  fictitious  name,  in  these  Pastorals.    T.  Warto.-j. 

Ver.  60 Rosalind]   Rosalind  is  our  poet's  mistress. 
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^*  I  love  thilke  Lasse,  (fl,las !  why  doe  I  love  ?) 
And  am  forlorne,  (ala^' !  why  am  I  lorne  ?) 
She  deignes  not  my  good  will,  but  doth  reprove. 
And  of  my  mrall  musick  holdeth  scorne. 
Shepheards  devise  she  hateth  as  the  snake,      ®^ 
And  laughes  the  songs  that  Colin   Clout  doth 
make. 

«'  Wherefore,  my  Pype,  albee  rude  Pan  thou  please, 
Yet  for  thou  pleasest  not  where  most  I  would  ; 
And  thou,  unluckie  Muse,  that  wontst  to  ease 
My  musing  minde,yet  canst  notwhen  thou  should ;  ?o 
Both  Pype  and  Museshall  sore  the  while  abye." — 
So  broke  his  oaten  pype,  and  down  did  lye. 

By  that,  the  welked  Phoebus  gan  availe 
His  wearie  waine  ;  and  now  the  frostie  Night 
Her  mantle  black  through  heaven  gan  overhaile :  75 
Which  seene,  the  pensive  Boy,  halfe  in  despight, 
Arose,  and  homeward  drove  his  sxmned  sheepe, 
Whose  hanging  heades   did  seeme  his  carefull 
case  to  weepe.  ^^ 

COLINS     EMELEME. 
Ancliora  speme. 


GLOSSE. 

Colin  Clout,  is  a  name  not  greatly  used,  and  yet  have  I 
seene  a  poesie  of  M.  Skeltons  under  that  title.  But  in 
deede  the  worde  Colin  is  French,  and  used  of  the  French 
poet  Marot  (if  hee  hee  worthie  of  the  name  of  a  poet)  in  a 
certaine  Aeglogue.  Under  which  name  this  Poet  secretly 
shadoweth  himselfe,  as  sometime  did  Virgil  under  the 
name  of  Tityrus,  thinking  it  much  fitter  then  such  Latin 
names,  for  the  great  unlikelihood  of  the  language. 

Unnethes,  scarcely. 

Couth,  commeth  of  the  verhe  Conne,  that  is,  to  know,  or 
to  have  skil.  As  well  interpreteth  the  same,  the  worthy 
Sir  Tho.  Smith,  in  his  booke  of  government :  whereof  I 
have  a  perfect  copie  in  writing,  lent  mee  by  his  kinsman, 
and  my  very  singular  good  friend,  M.  Gabriel  Hai-vey  ;  as 
also  of  some  other  his  grave  and  excellent  writings, 

Sithf  time. 


Neighbour  towhe,  thencait  towne:  expressing  the  Latin 
Ficinia. 

Sloiire,  a  fit. 

Sere,  withered. 

JJis  clownish  giftSy  imitnteth  Virgil's  verse : 
"  Riisticus  es  Corydon,  nee  munera  curat  Alexis." 

Hohhinoll,  is  a  fained  country  name,  whereby,  it  being 
so  common  andusuall,  seemeth  to  be  hidden  the  person  of 
some  his  very  espcciall  and  most  familiar  friend,  whom  he 
intirely  and  extraordinarily  beloved,  as  peradventure  shal 
be  more  largely  declared  hereafter.  In  this  place  seemeth 
to  be  some  favor  of  disorderly  love,  which  the  learned  call 
Paderastice :  but  it  is  gathered  beside  his  meaning.  For 
who  hath  red  Plato  his  Dialogue  called  Alcibiades  ,■  Xeno- 
phon,  and  Maximus  Tyrius,  of  Socrates  opinions;  may 
easily  perceive,  that  such  love  is  to  be  allowed  and  liked 
of,  specially  so  ment,  as  Socrates  used  it;  who  siiith,  that 
indeede  he  loved  Alcybiades  extreemely,  yet  not  Alcybia- 
des  person,  but  his  soule,  which  is  Alcybiades  owne  self. 
And  so  is  PedcrasticeraMcii  to  he  preferred  before  Gynera- 
stice,  that  is,  the  love  which  inflameth  men  with  lust  toward 
womankind.  But  yet  let  no  man  thinke,  that  herein 
I  stand  with  Lucian,  or  his  divelish  disciple  Unico  Areti- 
no,  in  defence  of  execrable  and  horrible  sinnes  of  forbidden 
and  unlawfull  fieshlinesse.  Whose  abhominable  errour  is 
fully  confuted  of  Perionius.  and  others. 

J  love,  a  pretie  Eponiirthosis  in  these  two  verses,  and 
withal  a  paronomasia  or  playing  with  the  word,  where  he 
saith  /  love  thilke  lasse  olas,  &c. 

liosalinde,  is  also  a  fained  name,  which,  being  well  or- 
dered, will  bewray  tlie  verienameof  his  love  and  mistietSbC, 
whom  by  that  name  he  coloureth.  So  as  Ovid  shadoweth 
his  love  under  the  name  of  Corynna,  which  of  some  is  sup- 
posed to  be  lulia,  the  Emperor  Augustus  his  daughter, 
and  wife  to  Agrippa.  So  dotli  Aruntius  Stella  every  where 
call  his  Ladie,  Asteris  and  lanthes,  albeit  it  is  well  knowne 
that  her  right  name  was  Violantilla ;  as  witnesscth  St;itius 
in  his  Epithalamium.  And  so  the  famous  paragon  of 
Italy,  Madonna  Cslia,  in  her  letters  envelopeth  her  self 
under  the  name  of  Zima,  and  Petrona  under  the  name  of 
Bellochia,  And  this  generally  hath  beene  a  common  cus- 
tome  of  counterfeiting  the  names  of  secrete  personages. 

Avail,  bring  downe. 

Overhaile,  draw  over. 

EMBLEME. 
His  Embleme  or  Posie  is  here  under  added  in  Italian, 
Anchdra  speme,  the  meaning  whereof  is,  that  notwith- 
standing his  extreame  passion  and  luckelesse  love,  yet, 
leaning  on  hope,  he  is  somewhat  recomforted. 


FEBRUARIE. 

AEGLOGA    SECUNDA. 


Akgdment.— This  Aeglogae  Is  rather  morall  and  generall  then  bent  to  anie  secret  or  particular  purpose.  It  speciallie 
containeth  a  discourse  of  olde  age,  in  the  person  of  Thenot,  an  old  shephcard,  who,  for  his  crookednesse  and  unlusti- 
nesse,  is  scorned  of  Cuddie,  an  unhappie  heardmans  boy.  The  matter  verie  well  accordetb  with  the  season  of  the 
moneth,  the  yeare  now  drooping,  and  as  it  were  drawing  to  his  last  age.  For  as  in  this  time  of  yeare,  so  then  in  our 
bodies,  there  is  a  drie  and  withering  cold,  which  congealeth  the  crudled  blood,  and  fricseth  the  weatherbeaten  flesh 
with  stormcs  of  Fortune  and  hoare  frosts  of  Care.  To  which  purpose  the  olde  man  telloth  a  tale  of  the  Oake  and  the 
Brier,  so  livelie,  and  so  feclinglie,  as,  if  the  thing  were  set  forth  in  some  picture  before  our  cies,  more  plainlie  could  not 
appeare. 


CUDDIB,  THKNOT. 

Cud,  Ah  for  pittie  !  will  rancke  winters  rage 
These  bitter  blastes  never  gin  t'  asswage  2 


whom  he  is  supposed  to  have  fallen  in  love  with,  soon  after 
His  departure  from  the  University  ;  and  whose  cruelty  is 
frequently  lamented  in  the  course  ui  these  Pastorals. 
T  Warton. 


The  kene  cold  blowes  through  my  beaten  hide. 
All  as  I  were  through  the  body  gride  : 
My  ragged  routes  all  shiver  and  shake,  * 

As  doen  high  towers  in  an  earthquake  : 


Ver.  4. gride ;]     Spenser  frequently  uses  gride, 

which  signifies  to  pierce,    T.  Wauton. 
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THE  SHEPHEARDS  CALENDER. 


They  woont  in  the  winde  wagge  their  wriggle  tayles 
Perke  as  a  peacooke  ;  but  now  it  arailes. 

The.  Lewdly  complainest,  thou  laesie  ladde, 
Of  winters  WTaeke  for  making  thee  sadde.  '" 

Must  not  the  worlde  wend  na  his  common  coursBj 
From  good  to  bad,  and  from  bad  to  worse, 
From  worse  unto  that  is  worst  of  all, 
And  then  returne  to  his  former  fall  ? 
Who  will  not  suffer  the  stormie  time,  ^' 

Where  will  he  Hve  till  the  lustie  prime  ? 
Selfe  have  I  wome  out  thrise  thirtie  yeres. 
Some  in  much  icy,  many  in  many  teares, 
Yet  never  complained  of  cold  nor  heate. 
Of  sommers  flame,  nor  of  wmters  threate,  '^ 

Ne  ever  was  to  Fortune  fooman. 
But  gently  tooke  that  ungently  came  ; 
And  ever  jay  flocke  was  my  chiefe  care; 
Winter  or  sommer  they  mought  well  fare. 

Cud.  No  marveile,  Thenot,  if  thou  can  beare   ^s 
Cherefully  the  winters  wrathfuU  cheare  ; 
For  age  and  winter  accord  full  nie, 
This  chill,  that  cold  ;  this  crooked,  that  wrye  ; 
And  as  the  lowring  wether  lookes  downe. 
So  seemest  thou  like  Good  Friday  to  frowne  :      '" 
But  my  flouring  youth  is  foe  to  frost. 
My  shippe  unwont  in  stormes  to  be  tost. 

Tlie.  The  soveraigne  of  seas  he  blames  in  vaiue. 
That,  once  sea-beate,  will  to  sea  againe  : 
So  loytruig  live  you  little  heardgroomes,  ^° 

Keeping  your  beastes  in  the  budded  broomes  ; 
And,  when  the  shining  sunne  laugheth  once. 
You  deemeu,  the  spring  is  come  attonce  ; 
Tho  ginne  you,  fond  Fhes  !  the  cold  to  scorne. 
And,  crowing  in  pypes  made  of  greeue  come,      '"' 
You  thinken  to  be  lords  of  the  yeare  ; 
But  eft,  when  ye  count  you  freed  from  feare, 
Comes  the  breme  Wiater  with  chamfred  browes. 
Full  of  wriuckles  and  frosty  furrowes, 
Drerily  shooting  his  stormie  darte,  ^" 

Which  ci-uddles  the  bloud  and  pricks  the  harte  : 
Then  is  your  carelesse  com^age  accoyed. 
Your  carefuU  beards  with  cold  bene  annoyed  : 
Then  pa}-  you  the  price  of  your  sm'quedrie. 
With  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  miserie.  *" 

Cud.  Ah  !  foolish  old  man  !  I  scorne  thy  skill. 
That  wouldst  me  my  springing  youth  to  spill : 
I  deeme  thy  braine  emperished  bee 
Through  rustle  elde,  that  hath  rotted  thee  ; 
Or  sicker  thy  head  verie  tottie  is,  ^° 

So  on  thy  corbe  shoulder  it  leanes  amisse. 
Now  thy  selfe  hath  lost  both  lopp  and  topp, 
Als  my  budding  braunch  thou  wouldest  cropp  ; 
But  were  thy  yeres  greene,  as  now  bene  mine. 
To  other  delightes  they  would  encline  :  ^ 

Tho  wouldest  thou  learne  to  caroll  of  love. 
And  hery  with  hymnes  thy  lasses  glove  ; 
Tho  wouldest  thou  pype  of  PhiUis  praise  ; 
But  Phillis  is  mkie  for  many  daj'es  ; 
I  wonne  her  with  a  girdle  of  gelt,  ™ 

Embost  with  buegle  about  the  belt : 

Ver.  8.    Perke]    Pert,  or  brisk.    Todd. 

Ibid. availes.1    Drops  or  lowers.    T.  Warton. 

Ver.  9.   Lewdly]   FoolisUy.    Todo. 

Ver.  30.  So  seemest  thou  like  Good  Friday  to  frowne  1"^ 
This  I  presume  is  a  proverbial  expression.  Good-Friday 
is  said  to  fro^Ta,  as  being  a.  fast-day.  Thus  a  Lenten  face 
18  used  to  denominate  sourness  and  severity  of  aspect. 
T.  Warton. 

Ver.  Co.  /  wonne  her  with  a  girdle  of  gelt,]  With  a 
UOlden  or  gilded  girdle.    T.  Warton. 


Such  an  one  shepheards  would  make  full  faine  ; 
Such  an  one  would  make  thee  young  againe. 

The.  Thou  art  a  fon,  of  tliy  love  to  boste  ; 
All  that  is  lent  to  love  wUl  be  loste.  '» 

Cud.  Seest  how  brag  yond  bullocke  beares, 
So  smirke,  so  smoothe,  his  pricked  eares  ? 
His  homes  bene  as  broade  as  rainebow  bent, 
His  dewelap  as  lythe  as  lasse  of  Kent : 
See  how  he  venteth  into  the  wmde  ;  '° 

Weenest  of  love  is  not  his  minde  ? 
Seemeth  thy  flocke  thy  coimsell  can. 
So  lustlesse  bene  they,  so  weake,  so  wan  ; 
Clothed  with  cold,  and  hoarie  with  frost. 
Thy  fiockes  father  his  courage  hath  lost.  ** 

Thy  ewes,  that  woont  to  have  bloweu  bags, 
Lik.  wailefull  "widdowes  hangen  their  crags  ; 
Th<   Ciither  lambes  bene  starved  with  cold. 
All  I'jr  their  maister  is  lustlesse  and  old. 

The.  Cuddle,  I  wote  thou  kenst  little  good,       ^ 
So  vainely  to  advaunce  thy  head'esse  hood  ; 
For  youngth  is  a  bubble  blowne  up  with  breath. 
Whose  witte  is  weakenesse,  whose  wage  is  death, 
Whose  way  is  wildernesse,  whose  ynne  penaunce. 
And  stoope  gallauut  Age,  the  hoast  of  Greevaunco. '" 
But  shall  I  tell  thee  a  tale  of  truth. 
Which  I  cond  of  Tityrus  in  my  youth. 
Keeping  his  sheepe  on  the  hilles  of  Kent  ? 

Cud.  To  nought  more,  Thenot,  my  minde  is  bent 
Then  to  heare  novells  of  his  devise  ;  ** 

They  bene  so  well  thewed,  and  so  wise. 
What  ever  that  good  old  man  bespake. 

The.  Many  meete  tales  of  youth  did  hee  make. 
And  some  of  love,  and  some  of  chevaMe  ; 
But  none  fitter  then  this  to  applie.  "*' 

Now  hsten  a  while  and  hearken  the  end. 

"  There  grewe  an  aged  tree  on  the  greene, 
A  goodly  Oake  sometime  had  it  bene. 
With  armes  full  strong  and  largely  disphiyd, 
But  of  their  leaves  they  were  disarayde  :  "" 

The  bodie  bigge,  and  mightily  pight. 
Throughly  rooted,  and  of  wonderous  bight ; 
Whilome  had  bene  the  king  of  the  fielde, 
And  mochell  mast  to  the  husbande  did  yielde. 
And  with  his  nuts  larded  many  swine  :  '" 

But  now  the  gray  mosse  marred  his  rine  ; 
His  bared  boughes  were  beaten  with  stormes. 
His  toppe  was  bald,  and  wasted  with  wormes. 
His  honour  decayed,  his  braunches  sere. 

Hard  by  his  side  grewe  a  bragging  Brere,        *^^ 
Which  prowdly  thrust  into  th'  element. 
And  seemed  to  threat  the  firmament : 
It  was  embellisht  with  blossomes  fayre. 
And  thereto  aye  wonted  to  repayi;e 
The  shepheards  daughters  to  gather  flowrea,      '^ 
To  painte  their  girlonds  with  his  colowres  ; 
And  in  his  small  bushes  used  to  shrowde 
The  sweete  nightingale  singing  so  lowde  ; 


Ver.  84  lustlesse]    Languid  or  lifeless.    Tonn. 

Ver.  SB thy  headlesse  hood  ;]    For  « thy  heedless^ 

ncss"  Hood  is  a  termination  denoting  estate;  as  manhoodr 
&c.    T.  Warton. 

Ver.  89.  Whose  way  is  wildernesse,  whose  ynne  penaunce. 
And  stoope  gallaunt  Age,  the  lioastofGreevaunce.^ 
The  meaning  of  the  last  verse  seems  to  be  this :  The  tamer 
of  whose  gay  gallantries  is  Old  Age,  the  guest  or  compa- 
nion of  Misery.    T.  Warton. 

Ver.  108,  Whilijme  had  bene  &c.]  Here  is  an  ellipsis  of 
a  very  important  word.  It,  (that  is,  the  Oak,)  should  Isave 
been  inserted  before  had.    T.  Warton. 

Ver.  116. into  th"  element,]  Tlie  sTiy  or  air.  Todd. 
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V/hich  made  tliis  foolish  Bi'ere  wexe  so  bold, 
That  on  a  time  hee  cast  him  to  scold  '^° 

And  suebbe  the  good  Oake,  for  hee  was  old. 

'Why   standst  there   (qnoth  he)   fliou  brutish 
blocke  1 
'  Nor  for  fruit  nor  for  shadowe  serves  thy  stocke  ; 
'  Seest  how  fresh  my  flowers  bene  spredde, 
'  Dyed  in  lilly  white  and  cremsin  redde,  '™ 

'  With  leaves  engrained  in  lustie  green  ; 
'  Colours  meete  to  clothe  a  mayden  queene  1 
'  Thy  waste  bignes  but  combers  flie  ground, 
'  And  dirks  the  beautie  of  my  blossomes  round  ; 
'  The  mouldie  mosse,  which  thee  accloyeth,  '^^ 

'  My  sinamon  smell  too  much  annoyeth  : 
'  Wherefore  soone  I  rede  thee  hence  remove, 
'  Least  thou  the  price  of  my  displeasure  prove.' 
So  spake  this  bold  Brere  with  great  disdame  : 
Little' him  aunswered  the  Oake  againe,  "' 

But  yeelded,  with  shame  and  grief  adawed. 
That  of  a  weede  he  was  overcrawed. 

It  chaunced  after  upon  a  day. 
The  husbandman  selfe  to  come  that  way. 
Of  custome  for  to  survewe  his  grounde,  "-^ 

And  his  trees  of  state  in  compasse  rounde  : 
Him  when  the  spightefull  Brere  had  espyed, 
Causelesse  complayned,  and  lewdly  eryed 
Unto  liis  lord,  stuTing  up  sterne  strife  : 

'  0  my  liege  Lord  I  the  god  of  my  life,  '*" 

'  Pleaseth  you  ponder  your  suppliaunts  plaint, 
'  Caused  of  wrong  and  cruell  constraint, 
'  ^Vllich  I  your  poore  vassall  daylie  endure  ; 
'  And,  but  your  goodnes  the  same  recui'e, 
'  Am  like  for  desperate  doole  to  die,  ^^^ 

'  Through  felonous  force  of  mine  enemie.' 

Greatly  agast  with  this  piteous  plea. 
Him  rested  the  goodman  on  the  lea, 
And  bad  the  Brere  in  his  plaint  proceede. 
With  painted  wordes  tho  gan  this  proude  weede  "■" 
(As  most  useu  ambitious  folke) 
His  coloured  crime  with  craft  to  cloke. 

'  Ah,  my  Soveraigne  !  lord  of  creatures  all, 
'  Thou  placer  of  plants  both  humble  and  tall, 

*  Was  not  I  planted  of  thme  owne  hande,  ^^ 
'  To  bee  the  primrose  of  all  thy  laude  ; 

'  With  flowriiig  blossomes  to  furnish  the  prime, 

'  And  scarlet  berries  in  sommer  time  ? 

'  Howe  falls  it  then  that  this  faded  Oake, 

'  Whose  bodie  is  sere,  whose  braunches  broke,    ''" 

•  AVhose  naked  arms  stretch  unto  the  fire, 
'  Unto  such  tyrannic  doth  aspire  ; 

'  Hindering  with  his  shade  my  lovely  light, 

'  And  robbing  mee  of  the  sweete  smmes  sight  ? 

'  So  beate  his  old  boughes  my  tender  side,  'i"^ 

'  That  oft  the  bloude  springeth  from  woundes  wide  ; 

'  Untimely  my  flowres  forced  to  fall, 

'  That  bene  the  honom-  of  your  corouall : 

■  And  oft  hee  lets  his  canoker-worraes  hght 

'  Upon  my  braunches,  to  worke  me  more  spight ;   '*• 

'  And  oft  his  hoarie  locks  down  doth  cast, 

'  Wherewith  my  fresh  flowrets  bene  defast : 

*  For  this,  and  many  more  such  outrage. 
Craving  your  goodlyhead  to  asswage 

'  The  ranckorous  rigour  of  hiS  might ;  ^^ 

'  Nought  aske  I,  but  onely  to  holde  my  right ; 
'  Submitting  mee  to  your  good  suffei'aunce, 

•  And  praying  to  be  garded  from  greevaunee.' 


To  this  this  Oake  cast  him  to  replie 
Well  as  hee  couth  ;  but  his  enemie  "" 

Had  kindled  such  coles  of  displeasure. 
That  the  goodman  noulde  stay  his  leasure. 
But  home  him  hasted  with  furioxis  heate, 
Eucreasing  his  wrath  with  many  a  threate  : 
His  harmefull  hatchet  he  hent  in  hand,  ''* 

(Alas  !  that  it  so  readie  should  stand  !) 
And  to  the  fielde  alone  hee  speedeth, 
(Ay  little  help  to  harme  there  needeth  !) 
Anger  nould  let  him  speake  to  the  tree, 
Enaunter  his  rage  mought  cooled  bee ;  ^'^ 

But  to  the  roote  bent  his  sturdie  sti-oake. 
And  made  many  woundes  in  the  waste  OaKc. 
The  axes  edge  did  oft  turne  againe. 
As  halfe  unwiUiug  to  cutte  the  graine  ; 
Seemed,  the  senselesse  yron  did  feare,  ^^ 

Or  to  wrong  holy  eld  did  forbeare  ; 
For  it  had  been  an  auncient  tree. 
Sacred  with  many  a  mysteree. 
And  often  crest  with  the  priestes  crewes. 
And  often  hallowed  with  holy-water  dewe  :  ""^ 

But  sike  fancies  weren  foolerie. 
And  broughten  this  Oake  to  tliis  miserie  ; 
For  nought  mought  they  quitten  him  from  decay, 
For  fiei'cely  the  goodman  at  him  did  laye. 
The  blocke  oft  gi-oned  under  the  blow,  -" 

And  sighed  to  see  his  neere  overthrow. 
In  fine,  the  Steele  had  pierced  his  pith, 
Tho  downe  to  the  earth  hee  fell  forthwith. 
His  wonderous  weiglit  made  the  ground  to  quake, 
Th'  earth   shronke   under   him,   and   seemed    to 
shake  : —  ^™ 

There  lyeth  the  Oake,  pitied  of  none  ! 

Now  stands  the  Brere  lilie  a  lord  alone. 
Puffed  up  with  pryde  and  value  pleasaunce  : 
But  all  this  glee  had  no  continuaunce  : 
For  eftsoones  winter  gan  to  approche ;  -^ 

The  blustring  Boreas  did  encroche. 
And  beate  upon  tlie  solitarie  Brere  ; 
For  nowe  no  succom*  was  scene  him  neere. 
Now  gan  hee  repent  his  pride  too  late  ; 
For,  naked  left  and  disconsolate,  -"" 

The  byting  frost  nipt  his  stalke  dead. 
The  watrie  wette  weighed  downe  his  head, 
And  heaped  snowe  burdned  him  so  sore. 
That  nowe  upright  hee  can  stand  no  more  ; 
And,  being  downe,  is  trod  in  the  durt  "' 

Of  cattell,  and  bronzed,  and  sorely  hurt. 
Such  was  th'  end  of  this  ambitious  Brere, 
For  scorning  eld — " 

Cud.  Now  I  pray  thee,  shepheard,  tell  it  not 
forth  : 
Here  is  a  long  tale,  and  little  worth.  *"• 

So  long  have  I  listened  to  thy  speclie. 
That  grafFed  to  the  ground  is  my  breche  ; 
My  heartblood  is  well  nigh  frorne  I  feele, 
And  my  galage  growne  fast  to  my  heele  ; 
But  little  ease  of  thy  lewde  tale  I  tasted,  ^''^ 

Hie  thee  home,  Shepheard,  the  day  is  nigh  wasted. 


Ver.  126.    And  snebbe  &c.]    Sneihe  is  chide  or  revile. 
T.  Warton. 
Ter.  134, dirks]    VarUens.    Todd. 


Ver.  189.  cast]    Considered.    Todd. 

Ver.  195. he  hent  in  handfl    The  word  hcnt  for 

seized,  snatched,  or  took,  is  repentedly  used  by  Chaucer, 
and  is  also  employed  by  the  Scottish  writers.    Todd. 

Ver.  243. frorne]  Frorne  is  the  passive  participle 

of  the  -vQvh  freeze.    Todd. 

Ver.  244. galage]    It  means  a  wooden  shoe,  from 

the  French  galoche.    T.  Waeton. 
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THENOTS   EMBLEMS, 

Iddio,  perche  ^  vecchio. 
Pa  8uoi  al  suo  essempio. 


CUDDIES    EMBLEME. 

Niuno  vecchio 
Spaventa  Iddio. 


GLOSSE. 

Eene,  sbarpe. 

Gride,  pierced  :  an  old  word  much  used  of  Lidgate,  but 
not  found  (that  I  know  of)  in  Chaucer. 

Ronts,  yong  buUookes. 

Wracke,  ruine  or  violence,  whence  cometh  shipwracke : 
and  not  loreake,  that  is  vengeance  or  wrath. 

Foeman,  a  foe. 

Thenoti  the  name  of  a  Shepheard  in  Marot  his  Aeglogues. 

The  Soveratgne  of  Seas,  is  Neptune  the  god  of  the  Seas. 
The  saying  is  borrowed  of  Mimus  Publianus,  which  used 
this  proverbe  in  a  verse : 

"  Improbfe  Neptunum  accusat,  qui  iterum  naufragium 
facit." 

Heardgroomes,  Chancers  verse  almost  whole. 

Fond  flies.  He  compareth  carelesse  eluggardes,  or  ill 
husbandmen,  to  flies  that  so  soone  as  the  sunne  sh  ineth,  or 
it  waxetb  any  thing  waraie,  begin  to  flie  abroad,  when 
suddenly  they  be  overtaken  with  cold. 

But  ejl  when,  a  very  excellent  and  lively  description  of 
Winter,  so  as  may  be  indifferently  taken,  either  for  old 
age,  or  for  Winter  season. 

Sreme,  Chill,  bitter. 

Cham/red,  chapt  or  wrinckled. 

Accoied,  plucked  downe  and  daunted. 

Surquedrie,  pride. 

Eld,  old  age. 

Siker,  sure. 

Toitie,  wavering. 

Corhe,  crooked. 

Herie,  worship. 

Phyllis,  the  name  of  some  maid  unknowne,  whom 
Cuddie,  whose  person  is  secret,  loved.  The  name  is  usuall 
in  Theocritus,  Virgil,  and  Mantuane. 

Belt,  a  girdle  or  waste  hand. 

A  fon,  a  foole. 

Lythe,  soft  and  gentle. 

Ventelh,  snuffeth  in  the  wind. 

Thy  flocks  father,  the  ram. 

Craps,  necks. 

Rather  lambs ^  that  beewed  early  in  the  beginning  of  the 
yeare. 

Youth  is,  a  verie  moral  and  pithie  Allegorie  of  youth, 
and  the  lusts  thereof,  compared  to  a  wearie  wayfaring  man. 

Tityrus,  I  suppose  he  meanes  Chaucer,  whose  praise  for 
pleasant  tales  cannot  die,  so  long  as  the  memorie  of  his 
name  shall  live,  and  the  name  of  poetrie  shall  endure. 

Well  thetvedf  that  is,  Bene  moraia.  Full  of  morall  wise- 
nesse. 

There  grew.  This  tale  of  the  Oake  and  the  Brere,  he 
telleth  as  learned  of  Chaucer,  but  it  is  cleane  in  another 
kind,  and  rather  like  to  Aesops  fables.  It  is  verie  excellent 
for  pleasant  descriptions,  being  altogether  a  oertaine  Icon 
or  Hypotyposis  of  disdainfull  younkers. 

Emhellisht,  beautified  and  adorned- 

To  wonne,  to  haunt  or  frequent. 

Snebbe,  checke. 

Why  standst,  Thespeach  is  scornfuU  and  verie  presump- 
tuous. 

Engrainedt  dyed  in  graine. 

Accloieth,  accumbreth. 

Adawed,  daunted  and  confounded. 


Trees  of  state,  taller  trees  fit  for  timber  wood. 
Sterne  strife,  said  Chaucer,  s.  fell  and  sturdie. 
oZTlieZ^m^nerof  supplication,  wherein  18  kindly 
coloured  the  affection  and  speech  of  ambitious  men. 
Coronall,  garland. 
Piowrc'fs,  yong  blosBomes. 
The  Primrose,  the  chiefe  and  worthiest. 
iraked  armes,  metaphorically  meant  of  the  bare  boughs, 
spoiled  of  leaves.    This  colourably  he  speaketh,  as  ad- 
judging him  to  the  fire. 

The  blood,  spoken  of  a  blocke,  as  it  were  of  a  livmg 
creature,  figuratively,  and  (as  they  say)  Eat  eikasmon, 
Hoarielockcs,  metaphoricaUy  for  withered  leaves. 
7/en(,  caught. 
Nould,  for  would  not. 
Aye,  evermore. 
Wounds,  gashes. 
Enaunter,  least  that. 

The  priests  crew,  holy  water  pot,  wherwlth  the  popish 
priest  used  to  sprinkle  and  hallow  the  trees  from  mis- 
chance. Such  blindnesse  was  in  those  times,  which  the 
poet  supposeth  to  have  bin  the  final  decay  of  this  ancient 
Oake. 

The  blocke  oft  groned,  a  lively  figure,  which  giveth  sense 
and  feeling  to  unsensible  creatures,  as  Virgil  also  saith  : 
*'  Saxa  gemunt  gravido,"  &c. 

Boreos,  The  Northern  wind,  that  bringeth  the  most 
stormie  weather. 
Glee,  Cheare  and  iollitie. 

For  scorning  eld.  And  minding  (as  should  seeme)  tohave 
made  rime  to  the  former  verse,  he  is  cunningly  cut  off  by 
Cuddie,  as  disdaining  to  hear  any  more. 
Galage,  A  startup  or  clo-wnish  shooe. 

EMBLEME. 

This  Bmbleme  is  spoken  of  Thenot,  as  a  morall  of  his 
former  tale  :  namely,  that  God,  which  is  himself  most 
aged,  being  before  all  ages,  and  without  beginning,  maketh 
those,  whom  heloveth,  like  to  himselfe,  in  heaping  yearea 
unto  their  daies.  and  blessing  them  with  long  life.  For 
the  blessing  of  age  is  not  given  to  all,  but  unto  whom 
God  will  so  blesse.  And  albeit  that  many  evill  men  reach 
nnto  such  fulnes  of  yeares,  and  some  also  waxe  old  in 
miserieand  thraldome,  yet  therefore  is  not  age  ever  the 
lesse  blessing.  For  even  to  such  evill  men  such  number  of 
years  is  added,  that  they  may  in  their  last  dayes  repent, 
andcome  to  their  first  home:  Sotheold  man  checketh  the 
raw-headed  boy  for  despising  his  gray  and  frostie  haires. 

Whom  Cuddie  doth  counterbuffe  with  a  biting  and 
bitter  proverbe,  spoken  indeed  at  the  first  in  contempt  of 
old-age  generally.  For  it  was  an  old  opinion,  and  yet  is 
continued  in  some  mens  conceipt,  that  men  of  years  have 
no  feare  of  God  at  all,  or  not  so  much  as  yonger  folke.  For 
that  being  ripened  with  long  experience,  and  having  passtid 
many  bitter  brunts  and  blasts  of  vengeance,  they  dread  no 
storraes  of  Fortune,  nor  wrath  of  God,  nor  daunger  of  men, 
as  being  either  by  long  and  ripe  wisedome  armed  against 
all  mischaunces  and  adversitie,  or  with  much  trouble 
hardned  against  all  troublesome  tides :  like  unto  the  Ape, 
of  which  is  said  in  .^sops  fables,  that,  oftentimes  meeting 
the  Lion,  ho  was  at  first  sore  agast  and  dismaid  at  the 
grimnesse  and  austeritie  of  his  countenance,  but  at  last, 
being  acquainted  with  his  lookes,  he  was  bo  farre  from 
fearing  him,  that  he  would  familiarly  gybe  and  iest  with 
him  :  Such  long  experience  breedeth  in  some  men  secu- 
ritie.  Although  it  please  Erasmus,  a  great  dark,  and 
good  old  father,  more  fatherly  and  favourably,  to  construe 
it  in  his  Adages,  for  his  owne  beboofe.  That  by  the  pro- 
verbe, "Nemo  senex  metuit  lovem,"  is  not  meant,  that 
olde  men  have  no  feare  of  God  at  all,  but  that  they  bee 
farre  from  superstition  and  idolatrous  regard  of  false  gods, 
as  is  lupiter.  But  his  great  learning  notwithstanding,  it 
is  too  plaine,  to  be  gainesaid,  that  old  men  are  much  more 
enclined  to  such  fond  fooleries,  then  yonger  heades 


MARCH. 


MARCH. 

AEGLOGA    TERTIA. 


Argument. — In  this  Aeglogue  two  Shepheards  Boyes,  taking  occasion  of  the  season,  beginne  to  make  purpose  of  love, 
and  other  pleaeance  which  to  spring-time  is  most  agreeable.  The  speciall  meaning  hereof,  is,  to  give  certaine  marks 
and  tokens,  to  Imow  Cupid  the  poets  god  of  Love.  But  more  particularly,  I  thinke,  in  the  person  of  Thomalin,  is  meant 
some  secret  Friend,  who  scorned  Love  and  his  Knights  so  long,  till  at  length  himselfe  was  entangled,  and  imwares 
wounded  with  the  dai-t  of  some  beautifull  regard,  which  is  Cupids  arrow. 


WILLVB.     THOMALIN. 

Willye.  Thomalin,  why  sitten  wee  soe, 
As  weren  overwent  with  woe, 

Upon  so  fayre  a  moi'ow  ? 
The  ioyous  time  now  nighetli  fast. 
That  shall  alegge  this  hitter  blast. 

And  slake  the  winter  sorow. 
Tho.  Sicker,  Willye,  thou  wamest  well ; 
For  winters  wrath  beginnes  to  quell. 

And  pleasaunt  spring  appeareth : 
The  grasse  nowe  ginnes  to  be  refresht. 
The  swallowe  peepes  out  of  her  nest. 

And  clowdie  welkin  cleareth. 
Wil.  Seest  not  thilke  same  hawthome  studde. 
How  bragly  it  begins  to  budde, 

And  utter  his  tender  head  ? 
Flora  nowe  calleth  forth  eche  flower, 
And  bids  make  readie  Maias  bower. 

That  newe  is  upryst  from  bedd  : 
Tho  shall  wee  sporten  in  delight, 
And  learne  with  Lettiee  to  wexe  light. 

That  scomefully  lookes  askaunce  ; 
Tho  will  wee  Uttle  Love  awake. 
That  nowe  sleepeth  in  Lethe  lake. 

And  pray  him  leaden  our  daunee. 
Tlio.  Willye,  I  ween  thou  be  assot ; 
For  lusty  Love  still  sleepeth  not. 

But  is  abroade  at  his  game. 
Wil.  Howe  kenst  thou,  that  hee  is  awoke  I 
Or  hast  thy  selfe  his  slomber  broke  ? 

Or  made  privie  to  the  same  1 
2740.  No  ;  but  happily  I  him  spide. 
Where  in  a  bush  he  did  him  hide. 

With  winges  of  purple  and  blewe ; 
And,  were  not  that  my  sheepe  would  stray, 
The  privie  markes  I  would  bewray. 

Whereby  by  chaunce  I  him  knew. 
Wil.  Thomalin,  have  no  care  for-thy  ; 
My  selfe  will  have  a  double  eye, 

Ylike  to  my  flocke  and  thine  ; 
For,  alas !  at  home  I  have  a  syre, 
A  stepdame  eke,  as  hote  as  fyre. 

That  dewly  adayes  counts  mine. 
Tko.  Nay,  but  thy  seeing  will  not  serve. 
My  sheep  for  that  may  chaunce  to  swerve, 

And  fall  into  some  mischiefe : 
For  sithens  is  but  the  third  morow 
That  I  chaimst  to  fall  asleepe  with  sorow, 


Ver.  2.    jis  weren  &o.]    We  is  omitted  before  weren- 
T.  Wabton. 
Ver.  13 Btudde,3  Stud  is  stock  or  trunk.  T.  Wak- 

TON. 

Ver.  85. aasot :]  Stupefied.    Todd. 


And  waked  againe  with  griefe  ; 
The  while  thilke  same  unliappie  ewe, 
Whose  clouted  legge  her  hurt  doth  shewe, 

Fell  headlong  into  a  dell. 
And  there  unioynted  both  her  bones : 
Mought  her  neck  bene  ioynted  attones. 

She  shoulde  have  neede  no  more  spell ; 
Th'  elfe  was  so  wanton  and  so  wood, 
(But  now  I  trowe  can  better  good,) 

She  mought  ne  gang  on  the  greene, 
Wil.  Let  be,  as  may  be,  that  is  past ; 
That  is  to  come,  let  be  forecast : 

Now  teU  us  what  thou  hast  seene. 
T/io.  It  was  upon  a  hohday. 
When  shepheards  groomes  han  leave  to  play, 

I  cast  to  go  a  shooting  ; 
Long  wandrjug  up  and  downe  the  land, 
With  bow  and  bolts  in  either  hand. 

For  birdes  in  bushes  tooting. 
At  length  within  the  yvie  todde, 
(There  shrowded  was  the  little  god,) 

1  heard  a  busie  bustling ; 
I  bent  ray  bolt  against  the  bush, 
Listning  if  anie  thuig  did  rush. 

But  then  heard  no  more  rustling. 
Tho,  peeping  close  into  the  thicke. 
Might  see  the  moving  of  some  quicke, 

Whose  shape  appeared  not  ; 
but  were  it  faerie,  feend,  or  snake. 
My  courage  earnd  it  to  awake. 

And  manfully  thereat  shotte  : 
With  that  sprang  forth  a  naked  swayne. 
With  spotted  winges  like  peacocks  trayne. 

And  laughing  lope  to  a  tree  ; 
His  gylden  quiver  at  his  backe. 
And  silver  bowe,  which  was  but  slacke. 

Which  hghtly  he  bent  at  me : 
That  seeing,  I  leveld  againe. 
And  shotte  at  him  with  might  and  maine, 

As  thicke  as  it  had  hayled. 
So  long  I  shott,  that  all  was  spent ; 
Tho  pumie  stones  I  hastly  hent. 

And  threw  ;  but  nought  avayled : 


"Ver.  53.    Mouffht  her  neek  tiene  ioynted  attones, 

She  shoulde  have  necde  no  more  spell ;]  That 
is.  I  wish  she  had  died  in  the  fall.  I  then  should  never 
have  had  any  further  occasion  of  blessing  her  with  a 
charm.    T.  Wakton. 

"Ver.  66. cm]    Knows.    Todd. 

Ver.  65.     With  how  ond 'bolts  in  either  hand,]    That  is, 
with  bov/  and  arrows.    Todd. 

Ver.  66.  tooting,]    Looking  about.    Todd. 

Ver.  73. the  thicke, 

Might  see  the  moving  of  some  quicke,]    Thlctft. 
thicket.    Quicke,  living  creature.    Todd. 
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He  was  so  wimble  and  so  wight. 
From  bough  to  bough  he  lepped  light. 

And  oft  the  pumies  latched : 
Therewith  affrayd  I  ranne  away ; 
But  he,  that  earst  seemd  but  to  play, 

A  shaft  in  earnest  snatched. 
And  hit  me  running  in  the  heele : 
For  then  I  little  smart  did  feele, 

But  soone  it  sore  increased  ; 
And  now  it  ranckleth  more  and  more, 
And  inwardly  it  festreth  sore, 

Ne  wote  I  how  to  cease  it. 
JVil.  Thomalin,  I  pitie  thy  plight, 
Perdie  with  Love  thou  diddest  fight ; 

I  know  him  by  a  token : 
For  once  I  heard  my  father  say, 
How  he  him  caught  upon  a  day, 

(Whereof  he  will  be  wi'oken,) 
Entangled  in  a  fowHng  net. 
Which  he  for  carrion  crowes  had  set 

That  in  our  peare-tree  haunted  : 
Tho  said,  he  was  a  winged  lad, 
But  bowe  and  shaftes  as  then  none  had, 

Els  had  he  sore  been  daunted. 
But  see,  the  welkin  thicks  apace. 
And  stouping  Phoebus  steepes  his  face  ; 

Yts  time  to  haste  us  homeward. 

WILLYES    EMBLEMS. 

To  be  wise  and  eke  to  love, 

Is  graunted  scarce  to  gods  abore. 

THOMALINS    EMBLEME. 

Of  hony  and  of  gaule  in  love  there  is  store ; 
The  hony  is  much,  but  the  gaule  is  more. 


GLOSSE. 

This  Aeglogue  aeemeth  somewhat  to  resemble  that  same 
of  Theocritus,  wherein  the  boy  likewise  telling  the  olde 
man,  that  he  had  shot  at  a  winged  boy  in  a  tree,  was  by 
him  warned  to  beware  of  misehiefe  to  come. 

Overwent,  overgone. 

Aleggct  to  lessen  or  ass  wage. 

To  quellj  to  abate. 

Welkin,  the  skie. 

The  swallow,  which  bird  useth  to  be  counted  the  mes- 
senger, and  as  it  were  the  forerunner,  of  spring. 

Flora,  the  Goddesse  of  flowers,  but  indeed  (as  saith 
Tacitus)  a  famous  harlot,  which  with  the  abuse  of  her 
bodie  having  gotten  great  riches,  made  the  people  of  Rome 
her  heire  :  who,  in  remembrance  of  so  great  beneficence, 
appointed  a  yearely  feast  for  the  memoriall  of  her,  calling 
her,  not  as  she  was,  nor  as  some  do  thinke,  Andronica, 
but  Flora  .■  making  her  the  Goddesse  of  flowers,  and  doing 
yearely  to  her  solemne  sacrifice. 

Maias  bower,  that  is,  the  pleasant  field,  or  rather  the 
May  bushes.  Mala  is  a  Goddesse,  and  the  mother  of  Mer- 
curic, in  honor  of  whom  the  moneth  of  May  is  of  her  name 
Bo  called,  as  saith  Macrobius. 

Lettice,  the  name  of  some  Countrey  lasse. 

Ascaunce,  askew,  or  asquint. 

For  thy,  therefore. 

Lethe,i&  a  lake  in  hell,  which  the  poets  call  the  lake 
of  forgetfulnesse.  For  Lethe  signifietb  forgetfulnesse. 
Wherein  the  soules  being  dipped,  did  forget  the  cares  of 
their  former  life.  So  that  by  sleeping  in  Lethe  lake,  he 
meaneth  he  was  almost  forgotten,  and  out  of  knowledge, 
by  reason  of  winters  hardnesse,  when  all  pleasures,  as  it 
VKSZ,  Bleepe  and  weare  out  of  mind. 


Assotte,  to  dote. 

His  slomber,  to  break  loves  slumber,  to  exercise  tli* 
delights  of  love  and  wanton  pleasures. 

Wings  of  purple,  so  is  he  faigned  of  the  poets. 
For  als,  be  imitateth  Virgils  verse : 

*'Est  mihi  namque  domi  pater,  est  iniusta  noverca,  &c." 

A  dell,  a  hole  in  the  ground. 

SpelU  is  a  kinde  of  verse  or  charme,  that  in  elder  times 
they  used  often  to  say  over  every  thing  that  they  would 
have  preserved,  a^  the  nightspell  for  theeves,  and  the 
woodapell.  And  here  hence,  I  thinke,  is  named  the  God- 
spel  or  word.  And  so  saith  Chaucer,  Listeneth  Lordings 
to  my  spel. 

Gang,  go. 

An  yvie  todde,  a  thicke  bush. 

Swaine,  a  boy :  For  so  is  he  described  of  the  poets,  to  be 
a  boy,  s.  alwayes  fresh  and  lustie  ;  blindfolded,  because  he 
maketh  no  difference  of  personages ;  with  diverse  coloured 
wings,  8.  full  of  fiying  fancies  ;  with  bowe  and  arrow,  that 
is,  with  glaunce  of  beautie,  which  pricketh  as  a  forked 
arrow.  He  is  saide  also  to  have  shaftes,  some  leaden,  some 
golden  ;  that  is,  both  pleasure  for  the  gracious  and  loved, 
and  sorrowe  for  the  lover  that  is  disdained  or  forsaken. 
But  who  list  more  at  large  to  behold  Cupids  colours  and 
furniture,  let  him  read  either  Propertius,  or  Moschua  his 
Idyllion  of  Wandring  Love,  being  nowe  most  excellently 
translated  into  Latine,  by  the  singular  learned  man  Ange- 
lus  Politianus  ;  Which  worko  I  have  scene  amongst  other 
of  this  Poets  doings,  verie  well  translated  also  into  English 
rimes. 

Wimble  and  wight,  quiclce  and  deliver. 

In  the  hcele,  is  very  poetically  spoken,  and  not  without 
special  iudgement.  For  I  remember  that  in  Homer  it  is 
said  of  Thetis,  that  she  tooke  her  yong  babe  Achilles  being 
newly  borne,  and,  holding  him  by  the  hele,  dipped  him  in 
the  river  of  Styx.  The  vertue  whereof  is,  to  defend  and 
keepe  the  bodies  washed  therein  from  any  mortall  wound. 
So  Achilles  being  washed  al  over  save  onely  his  heele,  by 
which  his  mother  held,  was  in  the  rest  invulnerable ; 
therefore  by  Paris  was  faigned  to  bee  shotte  with  a  poy- 
soned  arrow  in  the  heele,  whiles  he  was  busie  aboute  the 
marrying  of  Polyxena  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo.  Which 
mysticall  fable  Eustathius  unfolding,  saith :  that  by 
wounding  the  heele,  is  meant  lustfuU  love.  For  from  the 
heele  (as  say  the  best  physitions)  to  the  privie  partes  there 
passe  certaine  veines  and  slender  sinewes,  as  also  the  like 
come  from  the  head,  and  are  caried  like  little  pypes  be- 
hind the  eares;  so  that  (as  saith  Hipocrates)  if  those 
veynes  there  be  cut  a  sunder,  the  partie  straight  becom- 
meth  cold  and  unfruitfull.  Which  reason  our  poet  well 
weighing,  maketh  this  shepheards  boy  of  purpose  to  be 
wounded  by  Love  in  the  heele. 

Latched,  caught. 

Wroken,  revenged. 

For  once:  In  this  tale  is  set  out  the  simplicity  of  shep' 
herds  opinion  of  love. 

Stouping  Phmbus,  is  a  Periphrasis  of  the  sunne  setting. 


EMBLEME. 

Hereby  is  meant,  that  all  the  delights  of  love,  wherein 
wanton  youth  walloweth,  be  but  foUie  mixt  with  bitter- 
nesse,  and  sorrow  sawced  with  repentance.  For  besides 
that  the  very  affection  of  Love  it  selfe  tormenteth  the 
minde,and  vexeth  the  bodie  manie  waies,  with  unrestful- 
nesse  all  night,  and  wearinesse  all  day,  seeking  for  that 
wee  cannot  have,  and  finding  that  wee  would  not  have  ; 
even  the  selfe  things  which  best  before  us  lilted,  in  course 
of  time,  and  change  of  riper  yeares,  which  also  therewith- 
all  chaungeth  our  wonted  liking  and  former  fantasies,  will 
then  secme  loathsome,  and  breed  us  annoyance,  when 
youths  flower  is  withered,  and  we  find  our  bodies  and  wits 
answere  not  to  such  vaine  iollitie  and  lustful!  pleasanco. 
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AEGLOGA    QUARTA. 


Argument. — This  Aeglogue  is  purposely  intended  to  the  hononr  and  praj-se  of  our  most  gratious  soveraigne,  Queene 
Elizabeth.  The  spealiers  hereof  bee  Hohbinoll  and  Thenot,  two  shepheards:  the  wliich  Ilobbinoll,  being  before  men- 
tioned greatly  to  have  loved  Colin,  is  here  set  forth  more  largely,  complaining  him  of  that  boyes  great  misadventure  in 
love ;  whereby  his  mind  was  alienated  and  withdrawn  not  onely  from  him,  who  most  loved  him,  but  also  from  all 
former  delights  and  studies,  as  well  in  pleasant  pyping,  as  eunning  ryming  and  singing,  and  other  his  laudable  exer- 
cises. Whereby  he  taketh  occasion,  for  proofe  of  his  more  excellencie  and  skill  in  poetrie,  to  record  a  song,  which  the 
said  Colin  sometime  made  in  honour  of  her  Maiestie,  whom  abruptly  he  termeth  Elisa. 


THENOT.      HOBBINOLL. 

Thenot.  Tell  me,  good  Hobbinoll,  what  garres  thee 
greete  ? 

What !  hath  somewolfe  thy  tender  lambes  ytorne  3 
Or  is  thy  bagpype  broke,  that  soundes  so  sweete  ? 

Or  art  thou  of  thy  loved  lasse  forlorne  ? 
Or  bene  thine  eyes  attempred  to  the  yeare,  * 

Quenching  tlie  gasping  furrowes  thirst  with  rayne  ? 
Like  ApriU  showre  so  stream  the  trickhng  teares 

Adowne  thy  cheeke,  to  quench  thy  thirstie  paine. 
Sob.  Nor  this,  nor  that,  so  much  doth  make  me 
moume, 

But  for  the  ladde,  whom  long  I  lovd  so  deare,      '" 
Now  loves  a  lasse  that  all  Ms  love  doth  scorne  : 

He,  plimged  in  paine,  his  tressed  locks  doth  teare ; 
Shepheards  delights  he  doth  them  all  forsweare  ; 

His  pleasaunt  pipe,  which  made  us  merriment. 
He  wilfully  hath  broke,  and  doth  forbeare  ^' 

His  wonted  songs  wherein  he  all  outwent. 
7%e.  What  is  he  for  a  ladde  you  so  lament  ? 

Ys  love  such  pinching  paine  to  them  that  prove  ? 
And  hath  he  skill  to  make  so  excellent. 

Yet  hath  so  Uttle  skill  to  bridle  love  ?  20 

Sob.  Colin  thou  kenst,  the  southeme  shepheards 
boye  ; 

Him  Love  hath  wounded  with  a  deadly  darte  : 
Whilome  on  him  was  all  my  care  and  ioye. 

Forcing  with  giftes  to  winne  his  wanton  heart. 
But  now  from  me  his  madding  minde  is  start,      25 

And  wooes  the  widdowes  daughter  of  the  gleune  ; 
So  now  fayi'e  B.osalind  hath  bredde  his  smart ; 

So  now  his  friend  is  chaimged  for  a  frenne. 
The.  But  if  his  ditties  bene  so  trimly  dight, 

I  pray  thee,  Hobbinoll,  recorde  some  one,        so 
The  whiles  our  flockes  do  graze  about  in  sight. 

And  we  close  shrowded  in  this  shade  alone. 
Sob.  Contented  I  :  then  will  I  sing  his  laye 

Of  fair  Elisa,  queene  of  shepheards  all. 
Which  once  he  made  as  by  a  spring  he  laye,        ^ 

And  tuned  it  unto  the  waters  fall. 

"Ye  daintie  Nymphs,  that  in  this  blessed  brooke 

"  Doe  bathe  your  brest, 
"  Forsake  your  watrie  bowres,  and  hether  looke, 

"  At  my  request.  * 

"And  eke  you  Virgins,  that  on  Pamasse  dwell, 
"  Whence  floweth  Helicon,  the  learned  well, 

"  Help  me  to  blaze 

"  Her  worthy  prayse, 
"  Which  in  her  sexe  doth  all  excell.  *^ 

"  Of  fair  Elisa  be  your  silver  song, 
"  That  blessed  wight, 


"  The  flowre  of  virgins  ;  may  she  florish  long 

"  In  princely  phght ! 
"  For  she  is  Syrinx  daughter  without  spotte,         ™ 
"Which  Pan,  the  shepheardes  god,of  herbegotfce: 

"  So  sprong  her  grace 

"  Of  heavenly  race, 
"  No  mortall  blemishe  may  her  blotte. 

"  See,  where  she  sits  upon  the  grassie  greene,       '5 

"  (0  seemely  sight  !) 
"  Yciad  in  scarlet,  like  a  mayden  queene, 

"  And  ermines  white  : 
"  Upon  her  head  a  cremosin  coronet, 
"  With  damaske  roses  and  daifadiUies  set  ;  "^ 

"  Bayleaves  betweene, 

"  And  primroses  greene, 
"  Embellish  the  sweete  violet. 

"  Tell  me,  have  ye  scene  her  angelike  face, 

«  Like  Phcebe  fayi-e  ?  ^ 

"  Her  heavenly  haveour,  her  princely  grace, 

"  Can  you  well  compare  % 
"  The  redde  rose  medled  with  the  white  yfere, 
"In, either  cheeke  depeincten  lively  chere  : 

"  Her  modest  eye,  ?" 

"  Her  majestie, 
"  Where  have  you  scene  the  like  but  there  ? 

"  I  sawe  Phoebus  thrust  out  his  golden  hede, 

"  Upon  her  to  gaze  ; 
"  But,  when  he  saw  howe  broade  her  beames  did 
sprede,  '' 

"  It  did  him  amaze. 
"  Hee  blusht  to  see  another  sumie  belowe, 
"  Ne  durst  againe  his  firie  face  out  showe. 

"  Let  him,  if  hee  dare, 

"  His  brightnesse  compare  ^ 

"  With  hers,  to  have  the  overthrowe. 

"  Shewe  thyself,  Cynthia,  with  thy  silver  rays, 

"  And  be  not  abasht : 
"  When  shee  the  beames  of  her  beautie  dispiayes, 

"  0  how  art  thou  dasht  !  ^ 

"  But  I  wiU  not  match  her  with  Latouaes  seede  ; 
"  Such  follie  great  sorow  to  Niobe  did  breede. 

"  Now  shee  is  a  stone, 

"  And  makes  daylie  mone, 
"  Warning  all  other  to  take  heede.  *• 

"  Pan  may  bee  prowde  that  ever  he?  Degot 

"  Such  a  bellibone ; 
"  And  Syrinx  reioyce,  that  ever  was  her  lot 

"  To  beare  such  an  one. 
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"  Soone  as  my  yoimglmges  cryen  for  the  dam,     '* 
"  To  her  will  I  offer  a  milkwhite  lamb  : 

"  She  is  my  goddesse  plaine, 

"  And  I  her  shepheardes  swain, 
"  Albee  forswonck  and  forswatt  I  am. 

"  I  see  Calliope  speede  her  to  the  place,  "'° 

"  Where  my  goddesse  shines  ; 
"  And  after  her  the  other  Muses  trace, 

"  With  their  violines. 
"  Bene  they  not  bay-braunches  which  they  doe  beare, 
"  All  for  EUsa  in  her  hand  to  weare  ?  '"'' 

"  So  sweetelie  they  play, 

"  And  sing  all  the  way, 
"  That  it  a  heaven  is  to  heare. 

"  Lo,  how  finely  the  Graces  can  it  foote 

«  To  the  instrument :  "« 

"  They  dauncen  deffly,  and  singen  soote, 

"In  their  meriment. 
"  Wants  not  a  fourth  Grace,  to  make  the  daunce 
"  Let  that  rowme  to  my  Lady  bee  yeven.      [even ! 

"  She  shalbe  a  Grace,  "' 

«  To  fill  the  fourth  place, 
"  And  reigne  with  the  rest  in  heaven. 

"  And  whither  rennes  this  bevie  of  ladies  bright, 

"  Raunged  in  a  rowe  ? 
"  They  bene  all  Ladyes  of  the  Lake  behight,         "^ 

"  That  imto  her  goe. 
"  Chloris,  that  is  the  chiefest  nymph  of  all, 
"  Of  olive  braunches  beares  a  coronaU  : 

"  Olives  bene  for  peace, 

"  When  warres  do  surcease :  ^^s 

"  Such  for  a  princesse  bene  prineipall. 

"  Ye  shepheards  daughters,  that  dwell  on  the  greene, 

"  Hye  you  there  apace : 
"  Let  none  come  there  but  that  virgins  bene, 

To  adorne  her  grace :  '^ 

"  And,  when  you  come  whereas  shoe  is  in  place, 
"  See  that  your  rudenesse  doe  not  you  disgrace  : 

"  Binde  your  fillets  faste, 

"  And  gird  in  your  waste, 
"  For  more  fineness,  with  a  tawdrie  lace.  ^* 

"  Bring  hether  the  pineke  and  purple  cullambine, 

"  With  gelliflowres  ; 
"  Bring  coronations,  and  sops  in  wine, 

"  Worne  of  paramoures : 
"  Strowe  mee  the  grounde  with  daffadowndillies,"'^ 
"  And  cowslips,  and  kingcups,  and  loved  lUlies : 

"  The  pretie  pawnee, 

"  And  the  chevisaunoe, 
"  Shall  match  with  the  fayre  flowre  Delice. 

"  Now  rise  up,  Elisa,  decked  as  thou  art  '■•■' 

"  In  royall  aray  ; 
"  And  now  yee  daintie  damsells  may  depart 

"  Eche  one  her  way. 


"Ver.  95. cryen']  For  cry :  the  ancient  termination 

of  tlie  verb,  and  wliat  Mr.  Tyrwliitt  considers  to  have 
been  the  Teutonick;  as  in  the  plural  of  love  ;  We  loven,  ye 
lovm,  &o.  Todd. 

Ver.  135-  . «  tawdrie  lace.]    Tawdrie  lace  is  thus 

described  in  Skinner  by  his  friend  Dr.  Henshaw  :  "  Taw- 
DHtE  LACE,  Astrigmenta,  fimbrise,  seu  fasciolee,  emts  nun- 
dinis  fano  St»  Etheldredae  celebratis;  Ut  rede  munet  Doc. 
T.  Hcnshavi."    1.  WiRTON. 


"  I  feare,  I  have  troubled  your  troupes  too  long  ; 
«  Let  Dame  EUsa  thanke  you  for  her  song : 

"  And,  if  you  come  hether 

"  When  damsines  I  gether, 
"  I  wiU  part  them  all  you  among." 

The.  Aiid  was  thilk  same  song  of  Colins  owne  making  • 

Ah  !  foolish  Boy  !  that  is  with  love  yblent ;    "* 
Great  pittie  is,  hee  bee  in  such  taking, 

For  naught  caren  that  bene  so  lewdly  bent. 
Sob.  Sicker  I  holde  him  for  a  greater  fon, 

That  loves  the  thing  hee  cannot  purchase. 
But  let  us  homeward,  for  night  draweth  on,        '" 

And  twinckling  starres  the  dayUght hence  chase. 

THENOTS    EMBLEME, 
O  quam  te  memorena  Virgo ! 

HOBBINOLLS  EMBLEME. 
O  Eea  certe! 


GLOSSE. 

Gars  thee  greeU  causeth  thee  weep  and  complaine. 

ForlornCt  left  and  forsaken. 

Attempred  to  the  yeare,  agreeable  to  the  season  of  the 
yeere,  that  is  Aprill,  which  moneth  is  most  bent  to  showers 
aud  seasonable  raine :  to  quench,  that  is,  to  delay  the 
drought,  caused  through  drinesse  of  March  winds. 

The  lad,  Colin  Clout 

The  lasse,  Rosalinda. 

Tressed  locks,  withered  and  curled. 

Is  he  for  a  lad  ?  a  strange  manor  of  speaking,  s.  what 
maner  of  lad  is  he  ? 

To  make,  to  rime  and  versifie.  For  in  this  word,  mak- 
ing, our  olde  English  Poets  were  wont  to  comprehend  all 
the  skill  of  Poetrie,  according  to  the  Greeke  word  Poiein, 
to  make,  whence  commeth  the  name  of  Poets. 

Colin  thou  kenst,  knowest.  Seemeth  hereby  that  Colin 
pertaineth  to  some  Southern  noble  man,  and  perhaps  in 
Surrey  or  Kent,  the  rather  because  he  so  often  nameth  the 
Kentish  downes,  and  before.  As  lithe  as  lasse  of  Kent. 

The  widowes.  He  ealleth  Rosalinde  the  widowes  daughter 
of  the  glenne,  that  is,  of  a  countrey  hamlet  or  borough, 
which  I  thinke  is  rather  said  to  colour  and  conceale  the 
person  then  simply  spoken.  For  it  is  well  knowne,  even 
in  spight  of  Colin  and  Hobbinoll,  that  she  is  a  gentle- 
woman of  no  meane  house,  nor  endued  with  any  vulgar 
and  common  gif tes,  both  of  nature  and  manors :  but  such 
in  deede,  as  neede  neither  Colin  be  ashamed  to  have  her 
made  knowne  by  his  verses,  nor  Hobbinoll  be  greeved,  that 
so  she  should  be  commended  to  immortalitie  for  her  rare 
and  singular  vertues :  Specially  deserving  it  no  lesse,  then 
either  Myrto  the  most  excellent  Poet  Theocritus  his 
darling,  or  Lauretta  the  divine  Petrarches  goddesse,  or 
Himera  the  worthy  poet  Stesichorus  his  idol ;  upon  whom 
he  is  said  so  much  to  have  doted,  that,  in  regard  of  her 
excellencie,  he  scorned  and  wrote  against  the  beautie  of 
Helena.  For  which  his  presumptuous  and  unheedie 
bardinesse.  he  is  sayd  by  vengeance  of  the  gods,  thereat 
being  oflfended,  to  have  lost  both  his  eies. 

Frenne,  a  stranger.    The  word  I  thinke  was  first  poeti- 
cally put,  and  afterward  used  in  common  custome  of 
speech  for  forrene. 
Dight,  adorned. 

Laye,  a  song,  as  Roundelayes  and  Virelayes. 
In  all  this  song  is  not  to  be  respected,  what  the  worthi- 
nesse  of  her  Maiestie  deserveth,  nor  what  to  the  highnesse 
of  a  prince  is  agreeable,  but  what  is  most  comely  for  the 
mcannesse  of  a  shepheards  wit,  or  to  conceive,  or  to  utter. 
And  therefore  hee  ealleth  her  Elisa,  as  through  rudenesse 
tripping  in  her  name  ;  and  a  shepheards  daughter,  it  being 
very  unfit,  that  a  shepheards  hoy,  brought  up  in  the  sheep- 
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fold,  should  know,  or  ever  seem  to  have  heard  of  j  a  Queenes 
royaltie. 

Ye  daintie,  is,  as  it  were,  an  Exordium  adprtBparandos 
animos. 

Virgins,  the  fiine  Muses,  daughters  of  Apollo  and 
Memorie,  whose  abode  the  Poets  fefgne  to  be  on  Parnassus, 
a  hill  in  Greece,  for  that  in  that  oountrey  specially 
flourished  the  honour  of  all  excellent  studies. 

Helicon,  is  both  the  name  of  a  fountaine  at  the  foote  of 
Parnassus,  and  also  of  a  mountain  in  Beeotia,  out  of  the 
which  floweth  the  fiimous  spring  Castalius,  dedicate  also 
to  the  Muses :  of  which  spring  it  is  saide,  that,  when 
Pegasus  the  winged  horse  of  Perseus  (whereby  is  meant 
fame  and  flying  renowme)  stroke  the  ground  with  his 
hoofe,  sodainly  therout  sprang  a  well  of  most  cleare  and 
pleasant  water,  which  from  thence  was  consecrate  to  the 
Muses  and  Ladies  of  learning. 

Your  silver  song,  seemeth  to  imitate  the  like  in  Hesiodus 
argurion  melos. 

Syrinx,  is  the  name  of  a  Nymph  of  Arcadie,  whom 
when  Pan  beeing  in  love  pursued,  she,  flying  frOm  him,  of 
the  Gods  was  turned  into  a  reede.  So  that  Pan  catching 
at  the  reeds,  in  stead  of  the  Damosell,  and  puffing  hard, 
(for  he  was  almost  out  of  wiiide,)  with  his  breath  made  the 
reedes  to  pipe,  which  he  seeing,  tooke  of  them,  and,  in 
remembrance  of  his  lost  love,  made  him  a  pipe  thereof. 
But  here  by  Pan  and  Syrinx  is  not  to  bee  thought,  that  the 
ehepheards  simplie  meant  those  poeticall  Gods  :  hut  rather 
supposing  (as  seemeth)  her  graces  progenie  to  be  divine 
and  immortall  (so  as  the  painims  were  wont  to  Judge  of  all 
kings  and  princes,  according  to  Homers  saying, 

"  Thumos  de  megas  esti  diotrepheos  basileos, . 
*'  Time  d'ek  dios  esti,  philei  de  e  metieta  Zeu,)** 

could  devise  no  parents  in  his  iudgement  so  worthy  for 
her,  as  Pan  the  shepheards  God,  and  his  best  beloved 
Syrinx.  So  that  by  Pan  is  here  meant  the  most  famous 
and  victorious  king,  her  highnesse  father,  late  of  worthie 
memorie  king  Henrie  the  eight.  And  by  that  name,  often- 
times (as  hereafter  appeareth)  bee  noted  kings  and  mightie 
potentates  :  And  in  some  place  Christ  himaelfe,  who  is  the 
very  Pan  and  God  of  shepheards. 

Cremosin  coronet^  he  deviseth  her  crowne  to  bee  of  the 
finest  and  most  delicate  flowers,  in  stead  of  pearles  and 
precious  stones  wherewith  princes  diademes  use  to  he 
adorned  and  erabost. 

Emhellishi  beautifie  and  set  out. 

Phehe,  the  Moone,  whom  the  poets  feigfi  to  be  sister 
unto  Phoebus,  that  is,  the  Sunne. 

Medled,  mingled. 

Tfere,  together.  By  the  mingling  of  the  Redde  rose  and 
the  White,  is  meant  the  uniting  of  the  two  prineipall 
houses  of  Lancaster  and  Yorke :  by  whose  long  discord 
and  deadly  debate  this  realme  many  years  was  sore  tra- 
vailed, and  almost  cleane  decaied.  Till  the  famous  Henry 
the  seventh,  of  the  line  of  Lancaster,  taking  to  wife  the 
most  vertuous  princesse  Elizabeth,  daughter  to  the  fourth 
Edward  of  the  house  of  Yorke,  begat  the  most  royall 
Henrie  the  eight  aforesaid,  in  whom  was  the  first  union  of 
the  White  rose,  and  the  Hedde. 

Calliope,  one  of  the  nine  Muses  :  to  whom  they  aasigne 
the  honour  of  all  poeticall  invention,  and  the  first  glorie  of 
the  Heroical  verse.  Other  say,  that  she  is  the  Goddesse 
of  Rethoricke :  but  by  Virgill  it  is  manifest,  that  they 
mistake  the  thing.  For  there,  in  his  Epigrams,  that  Art 
seemeth  to  he  attributed  to  Polymnia,  saying  : 

**  Signat  cuncta  manu,  loquiturque  Polymnia  gestu." 

Which  seemeth  specially  to  be  meant  of  Action,  and  Elo- 
cution, both  special  parte  of  Rethoricke  :  beside  that  her 
name,  which  (as  some  construe  it)  iraporteth  great  remem- 
brance, containeth  another  part.  But  I  holde  rather  with 
them,  which  call  her  Polymnia,  or  Polyhymnia,  of  her 
good  singing. 

Bay  branches  J  be  the  signe  of  honour  and  victorie,  and 
therefore  of  mightie  conquerourswome  in  their  triumphs, 
and  eke  of  famous  poets,  as  saith  Petrarch  in  his  Sonets : 


**  Arbor  vittoriosa  triomphale, 

••  Honor  d'  Imperadori  et  di  Poeti,  &c." 

The  Graces,  be  three  sisters,  the  daughters  of  lupiter, 
(whose  names  are  Agalaia,  Thalia,  Euphrosyne:  and 
Homer  onely  addeth  a  fourth,  a.  Pasithea,  otherwise 
called  Cbarites,  that  is,  thankes.  Whom  the  poets  fained 
to  be  goddesses  of  all'  beautie  and  comelinesse,  which 
therefore  (as  saith  Theodontius)  they  make  three,  tu 
weete,  that  men  first-ought  to  bee  gracious  and  bountifuU 
to  other  freely  ;  then  to  receive  benefits  at  other  mens 
hands  curteously ;  and  thirdly,  to  requite  them  thanke- 
fuUy  :  which  are  three  sundrie  actions  in  liberalitie.  And 
Boccace  saith,  that  they  bee  painted  naked  (as  they  were 
in  deed  on  the  tombe  of  C.  lulius  Caesar)  the  one  having 
her  backe  towards  us,  and  her  face  fromward,  as  proceed- 
ing from  us :  the  other  two  toward  us :  noting  double 
thanke  to  be  due  to  us  for  the  benefit  we  have  done. 

Bcffly,  finely  and  nimbly. 

Soote,  sweete. 

Meriment,  mirth. 

Bevie,  a  hevie  of  ladies,  is  spoken  figuratively  for  a  com- 
panie  or  a  troup  ;  the  terme  is  taken  of  larkes.  For  thi^y 
say  a  bevie  of  larkes,  even  as  a  covey  of  partridges,  or  an 
eyeof  phesants. 

Ladies  of  the  lake,  be  Nymphes.  For  it  was  an  old 
opinion  among  the  auncient  heathen,  that  of  every  spring 
and  fountaine  was  a  goddesse  the  Soveraigne.  Which 
opinion  stuck  in  the  minds  of  men  not  many  years 
sithence,  by  meanes  of  certaine  fine  fablers,  and  loude 
lyers,  such  as  were  the  authors  of  King  Artbure  the  great, 
and  such  like,  who  tell  many  an  unlawfuU  leasing  of  the 
Ladies  of  the  Lake,  that  is,  the  Nymphes.  For  the  word 
Nymph  in  Greece,  signifieth  Well-water,  or  otherwise,  a 
Spouse  or  Bride. 

Bedight,  called  or  named. 

Chloris,  the  name  of  a  Nymph,  and  signifieth  green- 
nesse,  of  whoin  is  said,  that  Zephyrus  the  Westerne  wind 
being  in  love  with  her,  and  coveting  her  to  wife,  gave  her 
for  a  dowrie  the  chiefdome  and  soveraintie  of  all  flowres, 
and  greene  hearbs,  growing  on  the  earth. 

Olives  bene,  the  Olive  was  wont  to  be  the  ensigne  of 
peace  and  quietnes,  either  for  that  it  cannot  be  planted 
and  pruned,  and  so  carefully  looked  to  as  it  ought,  but  in 
time  of  peace :  or  else  for  that  the  olive  tree,  they  say, 
will  not  growe  neare  the  Firre  tree,  which  is  dedicate  to 
Mars  the  God  of  battaile,  and  used  most  for  Speares,  and 
other  instruments  of  warre.  AVhereuppon  is  finely  fained, 
that,  when  Neptune  and  Minerva  strove  for  the  naming 
of  the  Citie  of  Athens,  Neptune  striking  the  ground  with 
his  Mace,  caused  a  horse  to  come  forth,  that  importeth 
war,  but  at  Minervaes  stroke  sprung  out  an  Olive,  to  note 
that  it  should  be  a  nurse  of  learning,  and  such  peaceable 
studies. 

Bind  your,  spoken  rudely,  and  according  to  shepheards 
simplicitie. 

B}-ing,  all  these  be  names  of  flowers.  Sops  in  wine,  a 
a  flower  in  colourmuch  like  to  a  Carnation,  but  differing 
in  smell  and  quantitie.  Flowre  delice,  that  which  they 
use  to  misterme  flowre  deluce,  being  in  Latine  called  Flos 
delitiarum. 

A  bellibone,  or  a  bonnibel,  homely  spoken  for  a  fair  maid, 
or  bonilasse. 

Forswonck  and  forswait,  overlaboured  and  sunne- 
burnt. 

/  sav}  Phabus,  the  sunne.  A  sensible  narration,  and 
a  present  view  of  the  thing  mentioned,  which  they  call 
Parousia. 

Cynthia,  the  Moone,  so  called  of  Cynthus  a  hill,  where 
she  was  honoured. 

Latonaes  secde,  was  Apollo  and  Diana.  Whom  when  as 
Niobe  the  wife  of  Amphion  scorned,  in  respect  of  the 
noble  fruit  of  her  wombe,  namely  her  seaven  sonnes,  and 
so  many  daughters  ;  Latona,  being  therewith  displeased, 
commaunded  her  sonne  Phcebus  to  slay  all  the  sonnes,  and 
Diana  all  the  daughters  :  whereat  the  unfortunate  Niobe 
being  sore  dismaied,  and  lamenting  out  of  meabuie,  was 
fained  by  the  Poets  to  be  turned  into  a  stone,  upon  the 
Sepulchre  of  her  children :  for  which  cause  the  Shenbeari^ 
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saith,  he  will  not  compare  her  to  them,  for  feare  of  mis- 
fortune. 

Now  rise,  is  the  concluBion.  For,  having  so  decked  her 
v?ith  prayses  and  comparisons,  he  retumeth  all  the  thanke 
of  his  labour  to  the  excellencie  of  her  Maiestie. 

When  damsins,  A  base  reward  of  a  clownish  giver. 

Tblenty  Y,  is  a  poeticall  addition,  blent,  blinded. 

EMBLEME. 

This  poesie  is  taken  out  of  Virgil,  and  there  of  him  used 
in  the  person  of  Aeneas  to  his  mother  Venus,  appearing  to 


him  in  litenes  of  one  of  Dianaea  damosels ;  being  there 
most  divinely  set  forth.  To  which  similitude  of  divinity 
HobbinoU  comparing  the  excellenoie  of  Elisa,  and  being 
through  the  worthinesse  of  Colins  song,  as  it  were,  over- 
come with  the  hugenesse  of  his  imagination,  bursteth  out 
in  great  admiration,  (0  quam  te  memorem  virgol)  being 
otherwise  unable,  then  by  sudden  silence,  to  expresse  the 
worthinesse  of  his  conceite.  Whom  Thenot  answereth 
with  another  part  of  the  like  verse,  as  confirming  by  his 
grant  and  approvance,  that  Elisa  is  no  whit  inferiour  to 
the  Maiestie  of  her,  of  whom  the  poet  so  boldly  pronounced, 
0  dea  certe. 


MAY. 

AEGLOGA    QUINTA. 


Argument. — In  this  fift  Aeglogue,  under  the  person  of  two  Shepheards,  Piers  and  Palinode,  be  represented  two  formes 
of  Pastours  or  Ministers,  or  tlie  Protestant  and  tlie  Catholilce ;  wliose  cliiefe  talke  standeth  in  reasoning,  whether  the 
life  of  the  one  must  be  like  the  other ;  with  whom  having  shewed,  that  it  is  daungerous  to  maintaine  any  felowship,  or 
give  too  much  credite  to  their  colourable  and  fained  good  wil,  he  telleth  him  a  tale  of  the  Foxe,  that,  by  such  a  coun- 
terpoint of  craf  tinesse,  deceyyed  and  devoured  the  credulous  Kidde. 


PALINODE.      PIERS. 

Pal.  Is  not  thilke  the  mery  moneth  of  May, 
When  love-lada  masken  in  fresh  aray  ? 
How  falles  it,  then,  wee  no  merrier  beene, 
YUke  as  others,  girt  in  gawdy  greene  ? 
Our  bloncket  hveries  bene  all  to  sadde  * 

For  thilke  same  season,  when  all  is  ycladde 
With  pleasamice;  the  ground  with  grasse,  the  woods 
With  greene  leaves,  the  bushes  with  bloosmiiig  buds. 
Youngthes  folke  now  flocken  in  every  where. 
To  gather  May-buskets  and  smelling  brere  ;         '" 
And  home  they  hasten  the  postes  to  dight. 
And  all  the  Idrk-pilloura  eare  day-light, 
With  hawthorne  buds,  and  sweete  eglantine. 
And  girlonds  of  roses,  and  soppes  in  ^vine. 
Such  merimake  holy  saints  dotli  queme,  i* 

But  wee  here  sitten  as  dro'wnde  in  dreme. 

Piers.  For  younkers,  Palinode,  such  follies  fitte. 
But  wee  tway  bene  men  of  elder  witte. 

Pal.  Sicker  this  morowe,  no  lenger  agoe, 
I  sawe  a  shole  of  shepheardes  outgoe  ^^ 

With  singing,  and  shouting,  and  ioUy  chere  : 
Before  them  yode  a  lustie  tabrere. 
That  to  the  many  a  horn-pype  playd. 
Whereto  they  dauncen  eche  one  with  his  mayd. 
To  see  those  folks  make  such  iovysaunce,  26 

Made  my  heart  after  the  pype  to  daunce : 
Tho  to  the  greene  wood  they  speeden  hem  all. 
To  fetchen  home  May  with  their  musicall ; 
And  home  they  bringen  in  a  royall  throne, 
Crowned  as  king  ;  and  his  queene  attone  ™ 

Was  Lady  Flora,  on  whom  did  attend 
A  i'lxyre  flocke  of  faeries,  and  a  fresh  bend 
Of  lovely  nymphes.     (O  that  I  were  tliere. 
To  helpen  the  ladies  their  Maybush  beare  !) 
Ah !  Piers,  bene  not  thy  teeth  on  edge,  to  thinke  *^ 
How  great  sport  they  gaynen  with  little  swinck  ? 


Ver.  5. all  to  sad,']  All-to  is  completely  or  ealirely. 

Todd. 

Ver.  29.  And  home  Oiey  bringen  &:c.]  There  is  the  ellip- 
¥is  of  him  [May]  after  bringen.    T.  Warton. 

Ver.  32. bend]  Bend,  a  land  oi  knot.  T.  "Warton, 


Piers.  Perdie,  so  farre  am  I  from  envie, 
That  their  fondnesse  inly  I  pitie : 
Those  faytours  httle  regarden  then"  charge, 
While  they,  letting  their  sheep  runne  at  large,    ■"> 
Passen  their  time,  that  should  be  sparely  spent, 
In  lustihede  and  wanton  meryment. 
Thilke  same  bene  shepheardes  for  the  devils  stedde. 
That  playeu  while  their  flockes  be  unfedde : 
Well  it  is  scene  their  sheepe  bene  not  their  owne,  ^^ 
That  letten  them  runne  at  randon  alone  : 
But  they  bene  hyred  for-little  pay 
Of  other,  that  caren  as  little  as  they, 
What  fallen  the  flocke,  so  they  ban  the  fleece. 
And  get  all  the  gayne,  paying  but  a  peece.  '" 

I  muse,  what  accoimt  botli  these  will  make  ; 
The  one  for  the  hire,  which  he  doth  take. 
And  th'  other  for  leaving  his  Lordes  taske. 
When  great  Pan  account  of  shepheards  shall  aske. 

Pal.  Sicker,  now  I  see  thou  speakest  of  spight,  ^ 
All  for  thou  lackest  somdele  their  delight. 
I  (as  I  am)  had  rather  be  envied. 
All  were  it  of  my  foe,  then  fonly  pitied  ; 
And  yet,  if  neede  were,  pitied  would  be. 
Rather  then  other  should  scome  at  me  ;  ™ 

For  pittied  is  mishap  that  nas  remedie. 
But  scorned  bene  deedes  of  fond  foolerie. 
What  shoulden  shepheards  other  things  tend. 
Then,  sith  their  God  his  good  does  them  send, 
Reapen  the  fruite  thereof,  that  is  pleasure,  ^ 

The  while  they  here  hveu  at  ease  and  leasure  \ 
For,  when  they  bene  dead,  their  good  is  ygoe, 
They  sleepen  in  rest,  well  as  other  moe  : 
Tho  with  them  wends  what  they  spent  in  cost. 
But  what  they  left  behinde  them  is  lost.  '"^ 

Good  is  no  good,  but  if  it  be  spend  ; 
(Jod  givetli  good  for  none  other  end. 

Piers.  Ah  !  Pahnode,  thou  art  a  worldes  child  j 
Who  touches  pitch,  mought  needs  be  defilde  ; 
But  shepheards  (as  Algrind  used  to  say)  "■ 

Mought  not  Uve  ylike  as  men  of  the  laye. 


Ver.  46. 


-  at  randon]    ',yithout  direction.    Todd. 


With  them  it  sits  to  care  for  their  heire, 

Enaunter  their  heritage  doe  impaire  : 

They  must  provide  for  meanes  of  maintenaunoe, 

And  to  continue  tlieir  wont  comitenaunce  :  ™ 

But  shepheard  must  walke  another  way, 

Sike  worldly  sovenance  he  must  for-say. 

The  Sonne  of  his  loines  why  should  he  regard 

To  leave  enriched  with  tliat  he  hath  spard  ? 

Should  not  tliilke  God,  that  gave  him  that  good,  ** 

Eke  cherish  his  child,  if  in  his  waies  he  stood  ? 

For  if  he  mislive  in  loudness  and  lust. 

Little  bootes  all  the  wealth,  and  the  trust, 

That  his  father  left  by  inlieritaunce  ; 

All  will  be  soon  wasted  with  misgovernaunce  :     ™ 

But  through  this,  and  other  their  miscreaunce. 

They  maken  many  a  wi-ong  chevisaunce. 

Heaping  up  waves  of  wealth  and  woe. 

The  flouds  whereof  shall  them  overflow. 

Sike  mens  follie  I  cannot  compare  '* 

Better  then  to  the  apes  foolish  care. 

That  is  so  enamoured  of  her  young  one, 

(And  yet,  God  wote,  such  cause  had  shee  none,) 

That  with  her  hard  hold,  and  straight  embracing, 

Shee  stoppeth  the  breath  of  her  youngling.  ""' 

So  oftentimes,  when  as  good  is  meant, 

Evil  ensuetli  of  wrong  entent. 

The  time  was  once,  and  may  againe  retome, 
(For  ought  may  happen,  that  hath  been  befome,) 
When  shepheards  had  none  inheritaunce,  '"^ 

Ne  of  land  nor  fee  in  sufferaunce. 
But  what  might  arise  of  the  bare  sheepe, 
(Were  it  more  or  lesse)  which  they  did  keepe. 
Well  ywis  was  it  with  shepheards  thoe  : 
Nought  having,  nought  feared  they  to  forgoe  ;    "" 
For  Pan  himselfe  was  their  inheritaunce. 
And  little  them  served  for  their  maintenaunce. 
The  shepheards  God  so  well  them  guided. 
That  of  nought  they  were  unprovided  ; 
Butter  enough,  honny,  milke,  and  whay,  ^'^ 

And  their  flockes  fleeces  them  to  araye  : 
But  tract  of  time,  and  long  prosperitie, 
(That  nom-ce  of  vice,  this  of  insolencie,) 
Lulled  the  shepheards  in  such  secm-itie, 
That,  not  content  with  loyall  obeysaunce,  '20 

Some  gan  to  gape  for  greedie  govemaunce, 
And  match  them  selfe  with  mightie  potentates, 
Lovers  of  lordship,  and  troublers  of  states : 
Tho  gan  shepheards  swaines  to  looke  aloft. 
And  leave  to  live  hard,  and  learne  to  ligge  soft:  '^ 
Tho,  under  colour  of  shepheards,  somewhile 
There  crept  in  wolves,  full  of  fraud  and  guile, 
That  often  devoured  their  o^vne  sheepe. 
And  often  the  shepheards  that  did  hem  keep : 
T'his  was  the  first  sourse  of  shepheards  sorow,     "" 
That  now  nill  be  quitt  with  baile  nor  borow. 

Pal.  Tliree  thinges  to  beare  bene  very  burdenous, 
But  the  fourth  to  forbeare  is  outragious : 
Women,  that  of  loves  longing  once  lust. 
Hardly  forbearen,  but  have  it  they  must ;  '^ 

So  when  choler  is  inflamed  with  rage. 
Wanting  revenge,  is  hard  to  asswage : 
And  who  can  counsell  a  thirstie  soule. 
With  patience  to  forbeare  the  offred  bowle  1 
But  of  all  burdens,  that  a  man  can  beare,  1* 

Most  is,  a  fooles  talke  to  beare  and  to  heare. 
I  weene  the  geaunt  has  not  such  a  weight. 


Ver.  77-    With  them  it  sits]    8its  is  becomes.    Todd. 

Ver.  92.  — ■ chevisaunce,]    Bargain.    T.  WAnToN. 

Ver.  123.    Lovers  of  lordship,"]    Sovereignty.    Todd. 


That  beares  on  his  shoulders  the  heavens  height- 
Thou  findest  fault  where  nys  to  be  found. 
And  buildest  strong  warke  upon  a  weake  ground:  ^^ 
Thou  raj'lost  on  right  withouten  reason. 
And  blamest  hem  much  for  small  encheason. 
How  shoulden  shepheardes  live,  if  not  so  ? 
What  ?  should  they  pynen  in  paj-ne  and  woe  ? 
Nay,  say  I  thereto,  by  my  dear  borrowe,  i^" 

If  I  may  rest,  I  nill  five  in  sorrowe. 

Sorrowe  ne  neede  be  hastened  on. 
For  he  will  come,  without  calling,  aaone. 
While  times  enduren  of  tranquilHtie, 
Usen  we  freely  om'  feUcitie ;  '^' 

For,  when  approchen  tlie  stormie  stowres. 
We  monght  with  om'  shoulders  bear  off  the  sharp 

showres ; 
And,  sooth  to  sayne,  nought  seemeth  sike  strife. 
That  shepheards  so  witen  echo  others  life. 
And  layen  her  faults  the  worlds  beforne,  '™ 

The  while  their  foes  done  cache  of  hem  scome. 
Let  none  mishke  of  that  may  not  be  mended ; 
So  conteck  soone  by  concord  mought  be  ended. 

Piers.  Shepheard,  I  list  no  accordaunce  make 
With  shepheard,  that  does  the  right  way  forsake ', 
And  of  the  twaine,  if  choise  were  to  me,  "*• 

Had  lever  my  foe  then  my  friend  he  be ; 
For  what  concord  han  light  and  darke  sam  ? 
Or  what  peace  has  the  lion  with  the  lambe  ? 
Such  faitors,  when  theyr  false  hearts  bene  hidde,  '"'' 
Will  doe  as  did  the  Foxe  by  the  Kidde. 

Pal.  Now,  Piers,  of  fellowship,  tell  us  that  saying; 
For  the  lad  can  keep  both  our  flockes  from  stray- 
ing. 

Piers.  Thilke  same  Kidde  (as  I  can  well  devise) 
Was  too  very  foolish  and  unwise ;  ^''^ 

For  on  a  time,  in  sommer  season, 
The  Gate  her  dame,  that  had  good  reason, 
Yode  forth  abroad  unto  the  greene  wood, 
To  bronze,  or  play,  or  what  she  thought  good : 
But,  for  she  had  a  motherly  care  1™ 

Of  her  young  sonne,  and  wit  to  beware. 
She  set  her  youngling  before  her  Imee, 
That  was  both  fresh  and  lovely  to  see. 
And  full  of  favour  as  Kidde  mought  be. 
His  vellet  head  began  to  shoote  out,  '^» 

And  his  wreathed  horns  gan  newly  sprout ; 
The  blossomes  of  lust  to  bud  did  beginne, 
And  spring  forth  ranckly  under  his  chinne. 
"  My  Sonne,"  (quoth  .-ihe,  and  with  that  gan  weepe ; 
For  carefull  thoughtes  in  her  heart  did  creepe ;)  ™ 
"  God  blesse  thee,  poore  Orphane !  ashe  mought  me. 
And  send  thee  ioy  of  thy  ioUitie. 
Thy  father,"  (that  worde  she  spake  with  payne. 
For  a  sigh  had  nigh  rent  her  heart  in  twaine,) 
"  Thy  father,  had  he  lived  this  day,  "J 

To  see  the  braunche  of  his  body  displaye. 
How  would  he  have  ioyed  at  this  sweete  sight? 
But  ah !  false  Fortune  such  ioy  did  him  spight, 
And  cut  off  his  dayes  with  untimely  woe. 
Betraying  him  into  the  traynes  of  his  foe.  ^' 

Now  I,  a  wailefuU  widowe  behight. 
Of  my  olde  age  have  this  one  delight, 
To  see  thee  succeede  in  thy  fathers  steade, 
And  flourish  in  flowres  of  lustihead ; 
For  even  so  thy  father  his  head  upheld,  -'-' 

And  so  his  hauty  homes  did  he  weld." 

Tho  marking  him  with  melting  eyes, 
A  thrilling  throbbe  from  her  heart  did  arise, 


Ver.  185.  Bis  vellet  head]    His  velvet  head.    Todd. 
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And  interrupted  all  her  other  speeclie 

With  some  olde  sorowe  that  made  a  new  breache ; 

Seemed  she  saw  in  her  younglings  face  "^'' 

The  old  lineaments  of  his  fathers  grace. 

At  last  her  solein  silence  she  broke. 

And  gan  his  new-budded  beard  to  stroke. 

"  Kiddie,  (quoth  she)  thou  kenst  the  great  care      ^^^ 

I  have  of  thy  health  and  thy  welfare. 

Which  many  wilde  beastes  liggen  in  waite 

For  to  entrap  in  thy  tender  state : 

But  most  the  Foxe,  maister  of  collusion  ; 

For  he  has  vowed  thy  last  confusion.  ^"^ 

Forthy,  my  Kiddie,  be  rulde  by  me. 

And  never  give  trust  to  his  trecheree  ; 

And,  if  he  chaunce  come  when  I  am  abroade, 

Sperre  the  yate  fast,  for  fear  of  fraude  ; 

Ne  for  all  his  worst,  nor  for  his  best,  ^^^ 

Open  the  dore  at  his  request." 

So  schooled  the  Gate  her  wanton  sonne. 
That  aunswer'd  his  mother,  AU  should  be  done. 
Tho  went  the  pensive  damme  out  of  dore. 
And  chaunst  to  stomble  at  the  threshold  flore ;  ^^ 
Her  stombling  steppe  somewhat  her  amazed, 
(For  such,  as  signes  of  ill  lueke,  bene  dispraised ;) 
Yet  forth  she  yode,  thereat  half  agast ; 
And  Kiddie  the  dore  sperred  after  her  fast. 
It  was  not  long,  after  she  was  gone,  ^^ 

But  the  false  Foxe  came  to  the  dore  anone ; 
Not  as  a  foxe,  for  then  he  had  be  kendj 
But  all  as  a  poore  pedler  he  did  wend. 
Bearing  a  trusse  of  trifles  at  his  backe. 
As  bells,  and  babes,  and  glasses  in  his  packe :      ^40 
A  biggen  he  had  got  about  his  braine  : 
For  in  his  headpeace  he  felt  a  sore  paine ; 
His  hinder  heele  was  wrapt  in  a  clout, 
For  with  great  cold  he  had  got  the  gout : 
There  at  the  dore  he  cast  me  downe  his  pack,     2"*^ 
And  layd  him  downe,  and  groned, "  Alack !  alack  I 
Ah  !  dear  Lord  !  and  sweet  Saint  Charitee ! 
That  some  good  body  would  once  pitie  mee  !" 

Well  heard  Kiddie  all  this  sore  constraint, 
And  lengd  to  know  the  cause  of  his  complamt ;    ^^ 
Tho,  creeping  close  behinde  the  wickets  clinck. 
Privily  he  peeped  out  through  a  chinck. 
Yet  not  so  privily  but  the  Foxe  him  spyed ; 
For  deceitfuU  meaning  is  double-eyed. 

"  Ah  !  good  young  Maister"  (then  gan  he  crye)  ^55 
"  Jesus  blesse  that  sweete  face  I  espye. 
And  keep  your  corpse  from  the  carefull  stounds 
That  in  my  carrion  carcas  abounds." 

The  Kidd,  pittying  his  heavinesse, 
A  sked  the  cause  of  his  great  distresse,  260 

A  nd  also  who,  and  whence  that  he  were. 

Tho  he,  that  had  well  ycond  his  lere. 
Thus  medled  his  talke  with  many  a  teare  : 
"  Siclce,  sicke,  alas  !  and  little  lacke  of  dead. 
But  I  be  relieved  by  your  beastlyhead.  -^^ 

I  am  a  poore  sheepe,  albe  my  colour  donne. 
For  with  long  travaile  I  am  brent  in  the  sonne  ; 
And  if  that,  my  grandsire  me  sayd,  be  true. 
Sicker,  I  am  very  sybbe  to  you  ; 
So  be  your  goodlihead  do  not  disdaine  ^^ 

The  base  kinred  of  so  simple  swaine. 
Of  mercy  and  favour  then  I  you  pray, 
With  your  ayde  to  forestall  my  nere  decay." 

Tho  out  of  his  packe  a  glassc  he  tooke. 
Wherein  while  Kiddie  unwares  did  Jooke,  275 

He  was  so  enamored  with  the  newell, 
That  nought  he  deemed  deare  for  the  iewell : 
Tho  opened  he  the  dore,  and  in  came 


The  false  Foxe,  as  he  were  starke  lame : 

His  tayle  he  clapt  betwixt  his  legs  twayne,  ^w 

Lest  he  should  be  descried  by  his  trayne. 

Being  within,  the  Kidde  made  him  good  glee, 
All  for  the  love  of  the  glasse  he  did  see. 
After  his  chere  the  pedler  can  chat. 
And  tell  many  leasinges  of  this  and  that,  ^ss 

And  how  he  could  shew  many  a  fine  Imack  ; 
Tho  shewed  his  ware  and  opened  his  packe, 
All  save  a  bell,  which  he  left  behinde 
In  the  basket  for  the  Kidde  to  finde  ; 
Which  when  the  Kidde  stouped  downe  to  catch,  ^^ 
He  popt  him  in,  and  his  basket  did  latch  ; 
Ne  stayed  he  once  the  dore  to  make  fast, 
But  ranne  away  with  him  in  all  hast. 

Home  when  the  doubtfull  damme  had  her  hide, 
She  mought  see  the  dore  stand  open  wide  ;  ^^ 

All  agast,  lowdly  she  gan  to  call 
Her  Kidde  ;  but  he  nould  aunswere  at  all  : 
Tho  on  the  flore  she  saw  the  merchaundise 
Of  which  hfer  sonne  had  sette  too  deere  a  prise. 
What  help  !  her  Kidde  she  knew  well  was  gone:  ^^ 
She  weeped,  and  wayled,  and  made  great  mone. 
Such  end  had  the  Kidde,  for  he  nould  warned  he 
Of  craft,  coloured  with  simplicitie  ; 
And  such  end,  perdie,  does  all  hem  reraayne. 
That  of  such  falsers  friendship  bene  fayne.  ^^ 

Pal.  Truely,  Piers,  thou  art  beside  thy  wit. 
Furthest  fro  the  marke,  weening  it  to  hit. 
Now,  I  pray  thee,  let  me  thy  tale  borowe 
For  our  Sir  John,  to  say  to-morowe 
At  the  kerke  when  it  is  holiday  ;  ^^^ 

For  well  he  meanes,  but  little  can  say. 
But,  and  if  foxes  bene  so  craftie  as  so, 
Much  needeth  all  shepheards  hem  to  know. 

Piers.  Of  their  falshode  more  could  I  recount. 
But  now  the  bright  sunne  gynneth  to  dismount ;  ^'* 
And,  for  the  deawie  night  now  doth  nye, 
I  hold  it  best  for  us  home  to  hye. 

PALINODES   EMBLEME. 

Fas  men  apistos  apistci. 

PIERS    HIS   EMBLEME. 

Tia  d'  ara  pistis  apisto- 


GLOSSE. 

Thilke,  this  eamemoneth.  It  is  applied  to  the  season  of 
the  moneth,  when  all  men  delight  themselves  with  plea- 
saunce  of  fields,  and  gardens,  and  garments, 

Blonchei  liveries,  gray  coats. 

Yclad^  arrayed,  Y,  redoundeth,  as  before. 

In  every  where,  a  strange,  yet  proper  kind  of  speaking. 

Bushels,  a  diminutive,  s.  little  bushes  of  hawthorae. 

Kirke,  Church. 

Queme,  please. 

A  sholCi  a  multitude,  taken  of  fish,  whereof  some  going 
in  great  companies,  aresaid  to  sivim  in  a  shole. 

Yode,  went. 

louissaunce.  Toy. 

Swinck,  labour. 

Inly,  entirely, 

Faitours,  vagabonds. 

Great  Pan^  is  Christ,  the  very  (Sod  of  all  shepheards. 


Ver.  311 can  say.]  The  verb  say  was  a  technical 

term  for  the  performance  of  divine  service.    T.  Wabto.v. 

Ver.  316.  now  doth   nye^']   That  is,  now  doth 

advance.    Topd. 


which  calleth  himselfe  the  greai  and  good  shepbeard.  The 
name  is  most  rightly  (methinkes)  applied  to  him  ;  for  Pan 
signifieth  all,  or  omnipotent,  which  is  only  the  Lord  lesus. 
And  by  that  name  {as  I  rememher)  he  is  called  of  Eusebius, 
in  his  fifth  booke  Be  Preparat.  Evange.  who  thereof  telleth 
a  proper  storie  to  that  purpose.  Which  storie  is  first  re- 
corded of  Pliitaroh,  in  his  Booke  of  the  censing  of  mifables  : 
and  of  Lavatere  translated,  in  his  booke  of  walking  spirits. 
"Whosayth,  that  about  the  samti  time  that  ourLorde  suf- 
feredhismost  bitter  passion,  for  the  redemption  of  man,  cer- 
taine  persons  sayling  from  Italie  to  Cyprus,  and  passing  by 
certaine  lies  called  Paxse,  heard  a  voyce  calling  aloud 
Thamus,  Thamus,  (now  Thamus  was  the  name  of  an 
Aegyptian,  which  was  Pylote  of  the  ship,)  who,  giving 
eare  to  the  crie,  was  bidden,  when  he  came  to  Palodes,  to 
tell  that  the  great  Pan  was  dead :  which  hee  doubting  to 
doe,  yet  for  that  when  hee  came  to  Palodes,  there  suddenly 
was  such  a  calme  of  winde,  that  the  ship  stoode  still  in 
the  sea  unmooved,  he  was  forced  to  crie  aloude,  that  Pan 
was  dead :  wherewithall  there  was  heard  such  piteous 
outcries,  and  dreadfull  shriking,  as  hath  not  teene  ttie 
like.  By  whicb  Pan,  though  of  some  bee  understoode  the 
great  Sathanas,  whose  kingdome  was  at  that  time  by 
Christ  conquered,  the  gates  of  hell  broken  up,  and  death 
by  death  delivered  to  eternall  death,  (for  at  that  time,  as 
hee  saytb,  all  Oracles  surceased,  and  enchaunted  spirites, 
that  were  woont  to  delude  the  people  thenceforth  held 
their  peace:)  and  also  at  the  demaund  of  the  Emperor 
Tiberius,  who  that  Pan  should  be,  answer  was  made  him 
bythe  wisest  and  best  learned,  that  it  was  the  sonne  of 
Mercurie  and  Penelope  :  yet  I  thinke  it  more  properly 
meant  of  the  death  of  Christ,  the  only  and  verie  Pan,  then 
suffering  for  his  tiocke. 

I  as  I  a»i,  seemeth  to  imitate  the  common  proverbe, 
'Malira  invidere  mihi  omnes,  qudtn  miserescere. 

Nas,  is  a  syncope,  for  neftaj,  or  has  not:  as  fiould  for 
Kvuld  not. 

Tho  wilh  them  J  doth  imitate  the  Epitaph  of  the  ryotous 
king  Sardailapalus",  which  he  caused  to  be  written  on  his 
tombo  in  Greeke :  which  verses  be  thus  translated  by 
Tullie. 

"  Haschabui  quse  edi,  quffique  exaturata  libido 
"Hausit,  at  illamanent  multa  ac  prasclararelicta." 

Which  may  thus  he  tiuTied  into  English. 

"  All  that  I  eat  did  I  ioy,  and  all  that  I  greedily  gorged : 
"  As  for  those  many  goodly  matters  left  I  for  others. 

Much  like  the  Epitaph  of  a  good  old  Earle  of  Devonshire, 
which  though  much  more  wisedome  hewrayeth  theh 
SardanapaluB,  yethath  a  smacke  of  his  sensuall  delights 
and  beastlinesse :  the  rimes  be  these : 

"Ho.ho,  wholieshere? 
"  I  the  good  Earle  of  Devonshire, 
'*  And  Mauld  my  wife  that  was  full  deare : 
"We lived  togithirlv.  yeare. 

"  That  we  spent,  we  had : 

**  That  we  gave,  we  have ; 

*'  That  we  left,  we  lost," 

Algrind,  the  name  of  a  shepheard. 

Men  of  the  lay,  Laymen. 

Enaunter,  least  that. 

Sovenance,  remembrance. 

Miscreance,  dispraise,  or  miaheleefe. 

Chevisannce,  sometime  of  Chaucer  used  for  gaine  :  some- 
time of  other  for  spoile,  or  bootie,  or  enterprise,  and  some- 
time for  chiefedome. 

Pan  himselfe,  God,  according  as  is  said  in  Deuteronomie, 
that,  in  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan  to  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
no  portion  of  heritage  should  be  allotted,  for  God  himselfe 
v/as  their  inheritance. 

Some  gan,  meant  of  the  pope,  and  his  antechristian 
prelates,  which  usurpe  a  tyrannicall  dominion  in  the 
Church,  and  with  Peters  counterfeit  keyea  open  a  wide 
gate  to  all  wickednesse  and  insolent  government.  Nought 
here  spoken,  as  of  purpose  to  denie  fatherly  rule  and 
governance  'as  some  maliciously  of  late  have  done,  to  the 


great  unrest  and  hindrance  of  the  Church,)  but  to  display 
the  pride  and  disorder  of  such  as,  in  stead  of  feeding  their 
sheep,  in  deed  feed  of  their  sheepe. 

Bourse,  wellspring  and  originall. 

Borrow,  pledge  or  suretie. 

2'he  Geaiint,  is  the  great  Atlas,  whom  the  poets  feigne  to 
beahuge  Giant,  that  beareth^eaven  on  his  shoulders: 
being  in  deed  a  marvellous  high  moimtain  in  Mauritania, 
that  now  isBarbarie,  which  to  mans  seeming  pearceth  the 
clotides,  and  seemeth  to  touch  the  heavens.  Other  thinkej 
and  they  iiotamisse,  that  this  fable  was  meant  of  one  Atlas 
king  of  the  same  country,  who  (as  the  Greekes  say)  did 
first  finde  out  the  hidden  courses  of  the  starres,  by  ah 
excellent  imagination;  wherefore  the  poets  feigned,  that 
hee  sustained  the  firmament  on  his  shoulders ;  Many  otiier 
coniectures  needlesse  be  tolde  hereof. 

Warke,  worke, 

Encheason,  cause,  occasion. 

Dear  boroiv,  that  is  our  Saviour,  the  common  pledge  of 
all  mens  debts  to  death, 

Wyten,  blame. 

Nought  seemeth,  is  unseemly. 

Conteck,  strife,  contention. 

Her,  their,  as  useth  Chaucer 

Han,  for  have. 

Sam,  togither. 

This  tale  is  much  like  to  that  in  Aefiope  fables,  hiit  the! 
catastrophe  and  ende  is  farre  different.  By  the  Kidde  may 
bee  understoode  the  simple  sort  of  the  faithfull  and  triiS 
Christians.  Byhis  damme  Christ,  that  hath  alreadie  with 
carefull  watch-words  (as  here  doth  the  Goto)  warned  her 
little  ones,  to  beware  of  such  doubling  deceit.  By  the  Fox, 
the  false  and  faithlesse  Papists,  to  whom  is  no  cx-edit  to  be 
given,  nor  felowship  to  he  used. 

The  Gate,  the  Gote :  Northrenly  spoken,  to  tume  0 
into  A . 

Yede,  went :  aforesaid, 

Shee  set,  a  figure  called  Fictio,  which  useth  to  attribute 
reasonable  actions  and  speachesto  UiireaBonable  creatures. 

The  blossomes  of  lust,  be  the  yong  and  mosaie  haires, 
which  then  heginne  to  sprout  and  shoote  forth,  when  lust- 
ful! heat  beginneth  to  kindle. 

And  with,  a  very  poeticall  pathos. 

Orphaiie,  a  yonglingor  pupill,  that  rieedeth  a  tutor  or 
governour. 

That  word,  a  patheticall  parenthesis,  to  encrease  a  care- 
full  hyperbaton. 

The  hraunch,  of  the  fathers  bodie,  is  the  childei 
For  even  so,  alluded  to  the  saying  of  Andromache  to 
Ascanius  in  Virgil. 

"  Sic  oculos,  sic  ille  manus,  sic  era  ferebat." 

A  thrilling  throb,  a  pearcing  sigh. 

Liggcn,  lie. 

Maister  of  collusion,  s.  coloured  guile,  because  the 
Foxe,  of  all  beasts,  is  most  wilie  and  craftie, 

Sparre  the  yaie,  shut  the  doore. 

For  suchffhe  Gotes  stumbling  is  here  noted  as  an  evil 
signe.  The  like  to  be  marked  in  all  histories:  and  that 
not  the  least  of  the  Lorde  Hastings  in  King  Richard  the 
third  his  daies.  For,  beside  his  daungerous  dreame  (which 
was  a  shrewd  prophesie  of  his  mibhap  that  folowed)  it  is 
said,  that  in  the  morning  riding  toward  the  tower  of  Lon- 
don, there  to  sit  upon  matters  of  counsell,  his  horse  stum- 
bled twise  or  thriee  by  the  way  :  which  of  some,  that 
riding  with  him  in  his  company  were  privy  to  his  neare 
destinie,  was  secretly  marked,  and  afterward  noted  for 
memnrie  of  his  great  mishap  that  ensued.  For  being  then 
as  merrie  as  man  might  be,  and  least  doubting  any  mortal 
danger,  he  was,  within  two  houres  after,  of  tlie  tyrant  put 
to  a  shamfuU  death. 

As  belles,  by  suoh  trifles  are  noted,  the  reliques  and  rags 
of  popish  superstition,  which  put  no  small  religion  in 
belles,  and  babies,  s.  Idoles,  and  glasses,  s.  Paxes,  and 
such  like  trumperies. 

Great  cold,  for  tliey  boast  much  of  their  outward 
patience,  and  voluntary  sufferance,  as  a  worko  of  merit 
and  hol^  humblenefase. 
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Stceet  S.  Ckaritie,  the  Catholiques  common  othe,  and 
onely  speach,  to  bave  charitio  alwayes  in  their  mouth, and 
sometime  in  their  outwai-d  actions,  but  never  inwardly  in 
faith  and  godly  zeale. 

CTincftfi)  a  keyhole:  whose  diminutive  is  clicket,  usef'  of 
Chaucer  for  a  key. 

Stounds,  fittes :  aforesaid. 

His  lere,  his  lesson. 

Medled,  mingled. 

Beasilihead,  a  greeting  to  the  person  of  a  beast. 

SibbCi  a  kinne. 

Newell,  2l  newe  thing. 

To  forestall,  to  prevent. 

Glee,  cheare;  aforesaid. 

Deare  a  price,  his  life  which  he  lost  for  those  toyes. 

Such  end,  is  an  Epiphonema,  or  rather  the  moral  of  the 
whole  tale,  whose  purpose  is  to  warn  the  Protestant  to 
beware,  how  he  giveth  credit  to  the  unfaithfuU  Catho- 
lique;  wherof  we  have  dayly  proofes  sufiBeient,  but  one 
most  famous  of  all  practised  of  late  yeares  by  Charles  the 
ninth. 


Faine,  glad  or  desirous.  ^       -.^  -      .. 

Our  sir  John,  a  Popish  priest.  A  saying  fit  for  the 
grossnesse  of  a^shepheard,  but  spoken  to  taunte  unlearned 
priests. 

dismount,  descend  or  set 

Nye,  draweth  neere. 

EMBLEME, 
Both  these  Emblemes  make  one  whole  Hexametre. 
The  first  spoken  of  Palinode,  as  in  reproach  of  them  that 
be  distmstfull,  is  a  peece  of  Theognis  verse,  intending,  that 
who  doth  most  mistrust  is  most  false.  For  such  expe- 
rience in  falshood  breedeth  mistrust  in  the  minde,  think- 
ing no  lesse  guile  to  lurke  in  others  then  in  himselfe.  But 
Piers  thereto  strongly  replieth  with  an  other  peece  of  the 
same  verse,  saying,  as  in  his  former  fable,  what  faith  then 
is  there  in  the  faithlesse?  For  if  faith  be  the  ground  of 
Religion,  which  faith  they  daily  false,  what  hold  is  there 
of  their  religion  ?    And  this  is  all  that  they  say. 


lUNE. 

AEGLOGA    SEXTA. 


Argument. — This  Aeglogue  is  wholly  vowed  to  the  eomplayning  of  Colins  ill  successe  in  his  love.  For  being  (as  is 
aforesaid)  enamored  of  a  country  lasse  Rosalind,  and  having  (as  seemeth)  found  place  in  her  heart,  hee  lamenteth  to 
his  deare  friend  Hobbinoll,  that  he  is  now  forsaken  unfaithfully,  and  in  his  steade  Menalcas  another  shepheard 
received  disloyally.    And  this  is  the  whole  Argument  of  this  Aeglogue. 


HOBBINOLL.     COLIN  CLOUT. 

Rob.  Lo!  Colin,  here  the  place  whose  plesauntsyte 
From  other  shades  hath  weaiid  my  wandring  minde, 
Tell  mee,  what  wants  mee  here  to  worke  delyte  ? 
The  shnple  ayre,  the  gentle  warhling  winde. 
So  calme,  so  coole,  as  no  where  else  I  finde  ;         ' 
The  grassie  grounde  with  daintie  daysies  dight. 
The  bramble  bush,  where  byrdes  of  every  kinde 
To  the  waters  fall  their  tunes  attemper  right. 

Col.  0  happie  Hobbinoll,  I  blesse  thy  state, 
That  Paradise  hast  founde  which  Adam  lost :        "> 
Here  wander  may  thy  flocke  early  or  late, 
Withouten  dread  of  wolves  to  bene  ytost ; 
Thy  lovely  layes  here  maist  thou  freely  boste  : 
But  I,  unhappie  Man  !  whom  cruel!  Fate 
And  angrie  gods  pursue  from  coste  to  coste,  ^^ 

Can  no  where  finde  to  shroude  my  lucklesse  pate. 

Jlob.  Then,  if  by  mee  thou  list  advised  bee. 
Forsake  the  soyle  that  so  doth  thee  bewitch  ; 
Leave  mee  those  hilles  where  harbrough  nis  to  see. 
Nor  holy-bush,  nor  brere,  nor  winding  ditch  ;      "*^ 
ind  to  the  dales  resort,  where  shepheards  ritch. 
And  fruitful!  flocks,  bene  every  where  to  see  : 
Here  no  night-ravens  lodge,  more  black  then  pitch. 
Nor  elvish  ghosts,  nor  gastly  owles  doe  flee  ; 

But  friendly  Faeries,  met  with  many  Graces,       "^ 
And  hghtfoote  Nymplies,  can  chace  the  lingring 
Night 

Ver.  16. pate.]  Pate  was  not  a  ludicrous  or  illi- 
beral word  formerly.    T.  Wabton. 

Ver.  19-  TiarhrougK]     This  word  harbrough    or 

hertrouiih,  is  mentioned  in  the  Glossary  to  Uny's  Chaucer 
as  signifying  an  inn,  a  lodging.    Todd. 


With  heydeguyes,  and  trimly  trodden  traces,[hight, 
Whilst  Systers  Nyne,  which  dwell  on  Parnasse 
Doe  make  them  musick  for  their  more  delight ; 
And  Pan  himselfe  to  kisse  their  christal!  faces  ™ 
Will  pype  and  daunce,  when  Phoebe  shineth  bright : 
Such  pierlesse  pleasures  have  wee  in  these  places. 

Col.  And  I,  whylst  youth,  and  course  of  care- 
lesse  yeeres. 
Did  let  mee  walke  withouten  lincks  of  love. 
In  such  delights  did  ioy  amongst  my  peeres  ;       '•' 
But  ryper  age  such  pleasures  doth  reproove  : 
My  fansie  eke  from  ibrmer  follies  moove 
To  stayed  steps  ;  for  time  in  passing  weare.?, 
(As  garments  doen,  which  wexen  olde  above,) 
And  draweth  newe  delights  with  hoarie  haires.     * 

Tho  couth  I  sing  of  love,  aad  tune  my  pype 
Unto  my  plaintive  pleas  in  verses  made  ; 
Tho  would  I  seeke  for  queene-apples  unrype  ; 
To  give  my  RosaUnd,  and  in  sommer  shade 
Dight  gaudie  girlonds  was  my  common  trade,      ''" 
To  crowne  her  golden  locks  ;   but  yeeres  more 

rype, 
And  losse  of  her,  whose  love  as  lyfe  I  wayde, 
Those  weary  wanton  toyes  away  did  wype. 

Hob.  Cohn,  to  heare  thy  rymes  and  roundelayes. 
Which  thou  wert  wont  on  wastefull  hilles  to  sing, '" 
I  more  deliglit  then  larke  in  sommer  dayes. 
Whose  eccho  made  the  neighbour  groves  to  ring, 
And  taught  the  byrdes,  which  in  the  lower  spring 
Did  sliroude  in  shady  leaves  from  sunny  rayes. 


Ver.  29.  

light    Todd. 


their  more  delight  -■]    Their  greater  d& 


Frame  to  thy  songe  their  cheerefuU  cheriping,     *' 
Or  holde  their  peace,  for  shame  of  tliy  sweete 
layes. 

I  sawe  Calliope  witli  Muses  moe, 

Soone  as  thy  oaten  pype  began  to  soxmde, 

Their  yvory  lutes  and  tamburins  forgoe, 

And  from  the  fountaijie,  where  they  sat  around,  ^ 

Renne  after  hastely  thy  silver  sound  ; 

But,  when  they  came  where  tlaou  thy  skill  didst 

showe. 
They  drewe  abaeke,  as  halfe  with  shame  confound 
Shepheard  to  see,  them  in  their  arte  outgoe. 

Col.  Of  Muses,  Hobbinoll,  I  conne  no  skill,       '^ 
For  they  bene  daughters  of  the  highest  love, 
And  holden  scorne  of  homely  shepheards  quill  ; 
For  sith  I  heard  that  Pan  with  Phoebus  strove. 
Which  him  to  much  rebuke  and  daunger  drove, 
I  never  hst  presume  to  Parnasse  hill,  '" 

But,  pyping  low  in  shade  of  lowly  grove, 
I  play  to  please  myselfe,  all  be  it  ill. 

Nought  weigh  I,  who  my  song  doth  praise  or  blame, 
Ne  strive  to  winne  renowne,  or  passe  the  rest : 
With  shepheard  sittes  not  followe  flying  Fame,    7' 
But  feede  his  flocke  in  fieldes  where  falls  hem  best. 
I  wote  my  rymes  bene  rough,  and  rudely  drest ; 
The  fitter  they  my  carefull  case  to  frame : 
Enough  is  mee  to  paint  out  my  unrest. 
And  poure  my  piteous  plaintes  out  m  the  same.  ™ 

The  god  of  shepheards,  Titjxus,  is  dead. 
Who  taught  mee  homely,  as  I  can,  to  make  : 
Hee,  whilst  hee  hved,  was  the  soveraigne  head 
Of  shepheards  all  that  bene  with  love  ytake  : 
Well  couth  hee  waile  his  woes,  and  lightly  slake  ^ 
The  flameswbich  love  within  hisheart  had  bredde. 
And  tell  us  merry  tales  to  keepe  us  wake, 
The  while  our  sheepe  about  us  safely  fedde. 

Nowe  dead  hee  is,  and  lyeth  wrapt  in  lead, 
(0  why  shouldDeath  on  him  such  outrage  showe !) '" 
And  all  his  passmg  skill  with  him  is  fledde. 
The  fame  whereof  doth  daylie  greater  growe. 
But,  if  on  mee  some  little  drops  would  flowe 
Of  that  the  spring  was  in  his  learned  hedde, 
I  soone  would  leame  fliese  woods  to  waile  my  woe, '' 
And  teache   the  trees    their  trickling   teares   to 
shedde. 

Then  should  my  plaintes,  causde  of  diseurtesce, 
As  messengers  of  this  my  plainfuU  plight, 
Flye  to  my  love  where  ever  that  shee  bee. 
And  pierce  her  heart  with  pojnt  of  worthy  wight, "" 
As  shee  deserves,  that  wrought  so  deadly  spight. 
And  thou,  Menalcas  !  that  by  trecheree 
Didst  underfonge  my  lasse  to  wexe  so  light, 
Shouldst  well  be  knowne  for  such  thy  viUaj?/>e. 

But  since  I  am  not  as  I  wishe  I  were,  '"= 

Yee  gentle  Shepheards  !   which  yo'U-  flocks  doe 
feede. 


Whether  on  hylles,  or  dales,  or  other  where, 
Beare  witnesse  all  of  this  so  wicked  deede  ; 
And  tell  tlie  lasse,  whose  flowre  is  woxe  a  weede. 
And  faultlesse  faith  is  turu'd  to  faithlesse  fere,    "' 
That    shee    the    truest    shepheards    heart   made 

bleede 
That  lyves  on  earth,  and  loved  her  most  dere. 

Eob.  0  cai-efull  Colin,  I  lament  thy  case ; 
Thy  teares  would  make  the  hardest  flint  to  flowe  ! 
Ah  !  faithless  Rosahnd,  and  voyde  of  grace,        "* 
That  art  the  roote  of  all  this  rutlifuU  woe  ! 
But  now  is  time,  I  gesse,  homeward  to  goe  : 
Then  rise,  yee  blessed  Flocks  !  and  home  apace, 
Lest  night  with  stealing  steppes  do  you  foresloe. 
And  wett  yom-  tender  lambs  that  by  you  trace,  '^o 

COLINS   EMBLEME. 
Giaspeme  spenta. 


Yer.  59.  tamburins'\  Span,  tamborino.  But  E.  K. 

says  that  some  suppose  this  instrument  to  lie  the  clarion. 
Dr.  Johnson  saj's  it  is  a  tabor  or  little  >irum.   Todd. 

Ver.  103.  underfonge"]      Under/onge  means   to 

take,  to  undertahe,  to  manage,  to  tamper  with.  T.  Warton. 


GLOSSE. 

Syte,  situation  and  place. 

Paradise,  A  Paradise  in  Greeko,  signifieth  a  garden  of 
pleasure,  or  place  of  delights.  So  hee  compared  the  soyle, 
wherein  Hobbinoll  made  abode,  to  that  earthly  Paradise, 
in  Scripture  called  Eden,  wherein  Adam  in  his  first  crea- 
tion was  placed ;  which  of  the  most  learned  is  thought  to 
be  in  Mesopotamia,  the  most  fertile  pleasant  countrey  in 
the  world  (asmayappeare  by Diodorus Syculus description 
of  it,  in  the  historie  of  Alexanders  conquest  thereof,)  lying 
betweene  the  two  famous  Rivers  (which  are  said  in  Scrip- 
ture to  flow  out  of  Paradise)  Tygris  and  Euphrates,  whereof 
it  is  so  denominate. 

Forsake  the  soyle.  This  is  no  Poeticall  fiction,  but  un- 
feynedly  spoken  of  the  Poet  selfe,  who  for  speciall  occasion 
of  private  affaires  (as  I  have  beene  partly  of  himselfe 
informed)  and  for  his  more  preferment,  remooved  out  of 
the  North  partes,  [and]  came  into  the  South,  as  Hobbinoll 
indeed  advised  him  privatelj'. 

Those  killes,  that  is  in  the  North  countrey  where  he 
dwelt. 

Nis,  is  not. 

The  dales.  The  South  parts,  where  he  now  abideth, 
which  though  they  be  full  of  hilles  and  woods  (for  Kent  is 
very  hilly  and  woody,  and  therefore  so  called,  for  Kantsh 
in  the  Saxons  toong  signifieth  woody,)  yet  in  retpect  of  the 
North  parts  they  be  called  dales.  For  indeed  the  North  is 
counted  the  higher  countrey. 

Night  Ravens,  &c.  By  such  hatefuU  byrdes,  hee  mean- 
eth  all  misfortunes  (whereof  they  be  tokens)  flying  every 
where. 

Friendly  Faeries.  The  opinion  of  Faeries  and  Elfes  U 
very  olde,  and  yet  sticketh  very  religiously  in  the  mindea 
of  some.  But  to  roote  that  rancke  opinion  of  Elfes  out  of 
mens  harts,  the  truth  is,  that  there  be  no  such  thing,  no:," 
yet  the  shadowes  of  the  things,  but  onely  by  a  sort  of  balde 
Fryers  and  knavish  shavelings  so  faigned,  which  as  in 
other  things,  so  in  that,  sought  to  nousel  the  common  peo- 
ple in  ignorance,  least,  being  once  acquainted  with  the 
truth  of  things,  they  would  in  time  smell  out  the  untruth 
of  their  packed  pelfe  and  Maese-peny  religion.  But  the 
soothe  is,  that  when  all  Italy  was  distract  into  the  Factions 
of  the  Guelfes  and  the  Gibelyns,  being  two  famous  houses 
in  Florence,  the  name  began  through  their  great  mischiefea 
and  many  outrages,  to  be  so  odious  or  rather  dreadfull  in 
the  peoples  earcs,  that,  if  their  children  at  any  lime  were 
froward  and  wanton,  they  would  say  to  them  that  the 
Guelfe  or  the  Gibelyne  came.  "Wtich  words  now  from 
them  (as  many  things  else)  be  come  into  our  usage,  and, 
for  Guelfes  and  Gibelynes,  we  say  Elfes  and  Goblyns.  No 
otherwise  then  the  Frenchmen  used  to  say  of  that  valiacit 
captaine,  the  verie  scourge  of  Fraunce,  the  Lorde  Thalbol, 
afterward  Earle  of  Shrewsbury,  whose  noblencsse  bred 
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Buch  a  terror  jn  the  harts  of  the  Frenchi  that  oft  times  even 
great  armies  were  defaicted  and  put  to  flight  al  the  onely 
hearing  of  his  name.  In  so  mucli  that  the  French  women, 
to  aflFray  their  children,  would  tell  them  that  the  Talbot 
commeth. 

Many  Graces,  thbugh  there  be  indeed  but  three  Graces 
or  Charites  (as  afore  is  said)  or  at  the  utmost  but  foure, 
yet,  ia  resjJect  of  many  gift's  of  bountie,  there  may  be  daid 
more.  And  so  Muskus  saith,  that  in  Heroes  either  eye 
there  sat  a  hundred  Graces.  And,  by  that  authoritie,  this 
same  Poet  in  his  Pageants  eaith  "  An  hundred  Graces  on 
her  eyelid  sat,"  &c. 

Heydeguies,  A  cduntrey  daunce  or  round.  The  conceipt 
is,  that  the  Graces  and  Nymphs  do  daunce  unto  the  Muses 
and  Pan  his  musicke  all  night  by  Moonelight.  To  signifie 
the  pleasantnoBse  of  the  soyle. 

Peeres,   Equals  and  fellow  shepheards. 

Queene-apples  unripe,  imitating  Virgils  verse: 
"  Ipse  ego  cana  legam  tenera  lanugine  inala." 

Neighbour  groves y  a  strange  phrase  in  English,  but  word 
ifor  word  expressing  the  Latin  vicina  nemora. 

Spring,  not  of  water,  but  of  yong  trees  springing. 

Calliope,  aforesaid.  This  staffe  is  full  of  very  poeticall 
invention, 

Tajnburines,  an  old  kind  of  instrument,  which  of  some 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Clarion. 

Pan  with  Phcebus .-  the  tale  is  well  knowne,  how  that 
Pan  and  Apollo,  striving  for  excellenoie  in  musicke,  chose 


Midas  for  their  iudge.  Who,  being  corrupted  with  partiall 
affection,  gave  the  victory  to  Pan  undeserved  :  for  which 
Phoebus  set  a  paire  of  Asses  eares  upon  his  head,  &c. 

Tityrus  :  That  by  Tityrus  is  meant  Chaucer,  hath  bene 
already  sufficiently  sayd,  and  by  this  more  plaine  appcar- 
eth,  that  he  saith,  he  told  mery  tales.  Such  as  be  his  Can- 
terbury tulle's,  whom  he  calleth  the  God  of  the  Poets  for  his 
exeellenc'ie,  so  as  TuLy  calleth  Lentulus,  Veum  vitce  suce, 
B.  the  God  of  his  life. 

To  make,  to  versifie. 

0  why,  A  prety  Epanorthosis  or  correctioil. 

Discurtesie:  hee  meaheth  the  falsenesse  df  his  lover 
Rosalinde,  who  forsaking  him  had  chosen  another. 

Point  o/worthie  wite,  the  prieke  of  deserved  blame. 

MenalcaSy  the  name  of  a  shepheard  in  Virgil :  but  heera 
is  meant  a  person  unknowne  and  secret,  against  whom  he 
often  bitterly  inveyeth. 

Underfong,  undeimine  and  deceive  by  false  suggestion. 


EMBLEME. 

You  remember,  that  [in]  the  first  Aeglogue  ColinsPoesie 
was  Anchora  speme  :  for  that  as  then  there  was  hope  of 
favour  to  be  found  in  time.  But  now  being  cleane  forlome 
and  reieeted  of  her,  as  whose  hope,  that  was,  is  cleane  ex- 
tinguished and  turned  into  despaire,  he  renounceth  all 
comfort  and  hope  of  goodnesse  to  come  ;  which  is  all  the 
meaning  of  this  Bmbleme. 


lULY. 

AEGLOGA    SEPTIMA. 


Argument.— This  Aeglogue  Is  made  in  the  honour  and  comnlendation  of  good  shephe^rdSj  and  to  the  shame  and 
dispraise  of  proud  and  ambitious  Pastours :  Buch  as  Morrell  is  here  imagined  to  be. 


THOMALIN.      MOBHELL, 

iliom,  is  not  thilke  sanie  a  gofeheard  prowde, 

That  sittes  on  yonder  bancke, 
Whose  straying  heard  them  selie  doth  shrowde 

Emong  the  bushes  rancke  ? 
Mor,  What,  ho,  thou  iolly  shepheardes  swauie,     ♦ 

Come  up  the  hill  to  me  ; 
Better  is  then  the  lowly  plaine, 

Als  for  thy  flocke  and  thee. 
Thom.  Ah  !  God  shield,  Man,  that  I  should  clime. 

And  learne  to  looke  alofte  ;  '" 

This  rede  is  rife,  that  oftentime 

Great  clymbers  fall  unsoft. 
In  humble  dales  is  footing  fast, 

The  trode  is  not  so  tickle. 
And  though  one  fall  through  heedless  hast,  " 

Yet  is  his  misse  not  miekle. 
And  now  the  Sunne  hath  reared  upp 

His  fierie-footed  teme, 
Making  his  way  between  the  Cupp 

And  golden  Diademe  ;  30 

The  rampant  Lyon  hunts  he  fast. 

With  dogges  of  noysome  breath. 
Whose  balefull  barking  bringes  in  hast 

Pyne,  plagues,  and  di'eerie  death. 
Against  his  cruell  scortching  heate,  26 

Where  thou  hast  coverture. 
The  wastefull  hilles  unto  his  threate 

Is  a  plaine  overture : 


Ver.  14.  . 


-trode]    Treadorpath,    Todd, 


But,  if  thee  lust  to  holden  chat 

With  seely  shepheardes  swaynSj 
Come  downe,  and  learne  the  Uttle  what. 

That  Thomalin  can  sayne. 
Mor.  Syker  thous  but  a  leasie  loord, 

And  rekes  much  of  thy  swinck. 
That  With  fond  termes,  and  witlesse  wordes, 

To  Were  mine  eyes  doest  thinke. 
In  evill  houre  thou  hentst  in  bond 

Thus  holy  hilles  to  blame. 
For  sacred  unto  saints  they  stond. 

And  of  them  han  their  name. 
St.  Michels  Mount  who  does  not  know, 

That  wardes  the  Westeme  coast  1 
And  of  St.  Brigets  Bowre  I  trow 

All  Kent  can  rightly  boast : 
And  they  that  con  of  Muses  skill 

Sayne  most-what,  that  they  dwell 
(As  gote-heardes  wont)  upon  a  hill. 

Beside  a  learned  well. 
And  wonned  not  the  great  good  Pan 

Upon  mount  OUvet, 
Feeding  the  blessed  flocke  of  Dan, 

Which  did  himselfe  beget  % 
Thom.  0  blessed  Sheepe  !  0  Shepheard  great ! 

That  bought  his  flocke  so  deare, 
And  them  did  save  with  bloudy  sweat 

From  wolves  that  would  them  teare. 
Mor.  Beside,  as  holy  Fathers  sayne. 

There  is  a  holy  place 
Where  Titan  riseth  from  the  maj-ue 
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To  renne  his  dayly  race. 
Upon  whose  toppe  the  starres  bejie  stayed. 

And  all  the  skie  doth  leane  ; 
There  is  the  cave  where  Phoebe  layed 

The  shepheard  long  to  dreame. 
Whylome  there  used  shepheai'des  all 

To  feede  theyr  flockes  at  will, 
Till  by  liis  folly  one  did  fall, 

That  all  the  rest  did  spill. 
And,  sithens  shepheards  bene  foresayd 

From  places  of  delight, 
For-thy  I  weene  then  be  afray<J 

To  clime  this  hilles  height. 
Of  Synah  can  I  tell  thee  more. 

And  of  our  Ladyes  Bowre  ; 
But  Uttle  needes  to  strow  my  store,' 

SufSce  this  hill  of  our. 
Here  hanfee  holy  Faunes  recourse. 

And  SylTanes  haunteu  rathe ; 
Here  has  the  salt  Medway  his  sourse. 

Wherein  the  Nymphes  doe  bathe  ; 
The  salt  Medway,  that  trickling  stremes 

Adowne  the  daJes  of  Kent, 
Till  with  his  elder  brother  Themes 

His  brackish  waves  be  meynt. 
Here  growes  melampode  every  where. 

And  teribinthjgood  for  gotes  ; 
The  one  my  maddmg  kids  to  smere. 

The  next  to  heale  their  throates. 
Hereto,  the  hilles  bene  nigher  heaven. 

And  thence  the  passage  ethe  ; 
As  well  can  proove  the  piercing  levin. 

That  seldcme  falles  beneath. 
Tttom.  Syker  thou  speakes  Hke  a  lewd  lorrell. 

Of  heaven  to  demen  so  ; 
How  be  I  am  but  rude  and  bolrell. 

Yet  nearer  waies  I  know. 
To  kerke  the  narre,  from  God  more  faiTe, 

Has  bene  an  olde-said  sawe  ; 
And  he,  that  strives  to  touche  a  starre, 

Oft  stombles  at  a  strawe. 
Alsoone  may  shepheard  climbe  to  skie 

That  leades  in  lowly  dales. 
As  goteherd  prowd,  that,  sitting  hie. 

Upon  the  moxmtayne  sayles,. 
My  seely  sheepe  like  well  belowe. 

They  neede  not  melampode. 
For  they  bene  hale  enough,  I  trowe. 

And  lyken  their  abode  ; 
But,  if  they  with  thy  gotes  should  yede. 

They  soone  might  be  corrupted, 
Or  like  not  of  the  frowie  fede. 

Or  with  the  weedes  be  glutted. 
The  hilles,  where  dwelled  holy  saints, 

I  reverence  and  adore. 
Not  for  themselfe,  but  for  the  saincts 

Which  han  bene  dead  of  yore. 
And  now  they  bene  to  heaven  forewent. 

Then-  good  is  with  them  goe  ; 
Their  sample  onely  to  us  lent. 

That  als  we  mought  doe  soe. 
Shepheards  they  weren  of  the  best. 

And  lived  in  lowly  leas  ; 
And,  sith  they  soules  be  now  at  rest. 


Ter.  74  And  of  our  Ladyes  Bowre :]  At  Loretto. 
T.  Wabtom. 

Ver.  93.  lorrell,]     A  loose,  contemptible  fellow. 

T.  Wahton. 

Vor.  95. borrell,]    Rustick.    Todd. 


Why  done  we  them  disease  ! 
Siich  one  he  was  (as  I  have  heard 

Old  Algrind  often  sayne) 
That  whilome  was  the  first  shepheard. 

And  lived  with  httle  gayne  : 
And  meeke  he  was,  as  meeke  mought  be,' 

Simple  as  simple  sheepe  ; 
Humble,  and  hke  in  eche  degree, 

The  flocke  which  he  did  keepe. 
Often  he  used  of  his  keepe 

A  sacrifice  to  bring. 
Now  with  a  kidd,  now  with  a  sheepe. 

The  altars  hallowing. 
So  lowted  he  unto  his  Lord, 

Such  favour,  couth  he  flnde, 
That  never  sithens  was  abhord 

The  simple  shepheards  kinde. 
And  such,  I  weene,  the  brethren  were 

That  came  from  Canaan, 
The  brethren  Twelve,  that  kept  yfere 

The  flockes  of  mightie  Pan, 
But  nothing  such  thilke  shepheard  was 

Whom  Ida  hill  did  beare. 
That  left  his  flocke  to  fetche  a  lasse. 

Whose  love  he  bought  too  deare. 
For  he  was  proud,  that  ill  was  payd, 

(No  such  mought  shepheards  be  !) 
And  with  lewd  lust  was  overlaid  ; 

Tway  things  doeii  ill  agree. 
But  shepheard  mought  be  meek  and  mild, 

Well-eyed,  as  Arg-us  was. 
With  fleslily  follies  undefiled. 

And  stoute  as  steede  of  brasse. 
Sike  one  (sayd  Algrind)  Moses  was,' 

That  sawe  his  Makers  face. 
His  face,  more  cleare  then  cristall  gla,sse, 

And  spake  to  him  in  place. 
This  had  a  brother  (his  name  I  knewe) 

The  first  of  all  his  cote, 
A  shepheard  true,  yet  not  so  true 

As  he  that  earst  I  bote. 
Whilome  all  these  were  low  and  liefe, 

And  loved  theyr  flockes  to  feede ; 
They  never  stroven  to  be  chiefe. 

Arid  simple  was  theyr  weede  : 
But  now  (thanked  be  God  therefore  !) 

The  world  is  well  amend, 
Theyr  weedes  bene  not  so  nighly  wore  ; 

Such  simplesse  mought  them  shend  ! 
They  bene  yclad  in  purple  and  pall. 

So  hath  theyr  God  them  blist ; 
They  reigne  and  rulen  over  all. 

And  lord  it  as  they  list ; 
Ygyrt  with  beltes  of  glitterand  gold. 

(Mought  they  good  shepheards  bene  !) 
Their  Pan  their  sheepe  to  them  has  sold, 

I  say  as  some  have  scene. 
For  Palinode  (if  thou  him  ken) 

Yode  late  on  pilgrimage 
To  Rome,  (if  such  be  Rome,)  and  then 

He  sawe  thilke  misusage  ; 
For  shepheardes  (sayd  he)  there  doen  lead. 

As  lordes  done  other  where  ; 
Their  sheep  han  crusts,  and  they  the  bread  ; 

The  chippes,  and  they  the  cheere  : 


t*. 


Ver.  124.  Why  done  we  them  disease?']  "Why  do  we  give 
them  uneasinesa  ?  why  do  we  disturb  them  ?  Fr.  desaise. 
Todd. 

Ver.  168 thanked  &o.]  Ironically.  T,  Wabtok. 
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They  han  the  fleece,  and  eke  the  flesh, 

(0  seely  sheepe  the  while  !)  "9" 

The  corne  ia  theyrs,  let  other  thresh. 

Their  handee  they  may  not  file. 
They  han  great  store  and  thriffcie  stockee, 

Great  friendea  and  feeble  foes ; 
What  neede  hem  caren  for  their  flockes,  ^^^ 

Theyr  boyes  can  looke  to  those. 
These  wisards  welter  in  wealths  waves, 

Pampred  in  pleasures  deepe ; 
That  han  fat  kernes,  and  leany  knaves, 

Their  fasting  flockes  to  keepe.  ^^'^ 

Sike  mister  men  bene  all  misgone, 

They  heapen  hilles  of  wrath ; 
Sike  syrlie  shepheards  han  we  none, 

They  keepen  all  the  path. 
Mor.  Here  is  a  great  deale  of  good  matter       205 

Lost  for  lacke  of  telling  ; 
Now  sicker  I  see  thou  dost  but  clatter, 

Harme  may  come  of  melling. 
Tbou  meddlest  more,  then  shall  have  thank, 

To  witen  shepheards  wealth ;  210 

When  folke  bene  fat,  and  riches  ranck, 

It  is  a  signe  of  health. 
Eut  say  mee,  what  is  Algrind,  hee 

That  is  so  oft  bynempt  ? 
Thorn.  Hee  is  a  shepheard  great  in  gree,  215 

But  hath  bene  long  ypent : 
One  day  hee  sat  upon  a  hill. 

As  now  thou  wouldest  mee ; 
But  I  am  taught,  by  Algriuds  ill. 

To  love  the  lowe  degree ;  220 

For  sitting  so  with  bared  scalp  ; 

Aji  eagle  sored  hye. 
That,  weening  his  white  head  was  chalke 

A  shell-fish  dovrae  let  flye ; 
She  weend  the  shell-fish  to  have  broke,  225 

But  therewith  bruzd  his  brayne ; 
So  now,  astonied  with  the  stroke, 

Hee  lyes  in  lingring  payne. 
Mor.  Ah  !  good  Algrind  I  his  hap  was  ill 

But  shall  be  better  in  time.  230 

Kow  farewell,  Shepheard,  sith  this  hill 

Thou  hast  such  doubt  to  clime. 

THOMALINS   EMBLEME. 
In  medio  virtus," 

MOKRELLS   EMBLEMS 
In  siimmo  faelicitas. 


GLOSSE. 

A  Gotekeard :  ty  Gotes  in  scripture  be  represented 
th.e  wicked  and  reprobate,  whose  Pastour  also  must 
needes  be  such. 

Bancke,  is  the-  seate  of  honour. 

Straying  heard,  which  wander  out  of  the  way  of  truth. 

Afs,  for  also. 

Clinibej  spoken  of  ambition. 

Great  climherSj  according  to  Seneca  his  verse : 
"  Decidunt  celsa  graviore  lapsu." 

Micklej  much. 

The  Sunne:  a  reason  why  he  refused  to  dwell  on  moun- 
taines  ;  because  there  is  no  shelter  against  the  scorching 
Sun,  according  to  the  time  of  the  yeare,  which  is  the 
whotest  moneth  of  all. 

The  Cup  and  Diademe,  be  two  signes  in  the  firmament 


Ver.  192. 


-file.]  D^e.  Todd. 


through  which  the  sunne  maketh  his  course  in  the  monetb 
of  July. 

Lion,  this  is  poetically  spoken,  as  if  the  Sun  did  hunt  a 
Lion  with  one  dog.  The  meaning  whereof  Is,  that  in  luly 
the  Sun  is  in  Leo.  At  which  time  the  Dogge  star,  which 
is  called  Syrius,  w  Canicula  reigneth,  with  immoderate 
beate  causing  pestilenoe,  drought,  and  many  diseases. 

Overture,  an  open  place :  tne  word  is  borrowed  of  the 
French,  and  used  in  good  writers. 

Tofiolden  chatj  to  talke  and  prate. 

A  loord,  was  wont  among  the  old  Britons  to  eignifie  a 
Lord.  And  therefore  the  Danes,  that  long  time  usurped 
their  tyrannie  here  in  Britaine,  were  called,  for  more 
dread  then  dignitie,  Lurdanes,  s.  Lord  danes.  At  which 
time  it  Is  said,  that  the  insolencie  and  pride  of  that  nation 
was  60  outragious  in  this  realm,  that  if  it  fortuned  a 
Briton  to  be  going  over  a  bridge,  and  saw  the  Dane  set 
foote  upon  the  same,  he  must  retume  backe,  till  the  Dane 
were  cleane  over,  or  else  abide  the  price  of  his  displeasure^ 
which  was  no  lesse  then  present  death.  But  being  after- 
ward expelled,  the  name  of  Lurdane  became  so  odious 
unto  the  people,  whom  they  had  long  oppressed,  that  even 
at  this  day  they  use,  for  more  reproeh,  to  call  the  quartane 
Ague  the  fever  lurdane. 

Hecks  much  of  thy  swinche,  countes  much  of  thy  painea. 

WeetelessBj  not  understoode. 

S.  Michaels  Mount,is  a  promontorie  in  the  "West  part  01 
England. 

A  hill,  Parnassus  aforesaid. 

Pan,  Christ. 

Dan,  one  tribe  is  put  for  the  whole  nation  per  Synec- 
dochen. 

Where  Tytan,  the  Sunne.  Which  storio  is  to  be  read  ia 
Diodorus  Syc.  of  the  hill  Ida,  from  whence,  he  saith,  all 
night  time  is  to  be  seene  a  mightie  fire,  as  if  the  akie 
burned,  which  toward  morning  beginneth  to  gather  a 
rounde  forme,  and  thereof  riseth  the  Sunne,  whom  the 
Poets  call  Tytan. 

The  shepheard,  is  Endymion,  whom  the  Poets  faigne  to 
have  been  so  beloved  of  Phoebe,  s.  the  Moono,  that  he  was 
by  her  kept  asleepe  in  a  cave  by  the  space  of  thirtie  yeares, 
for  to  enioy  his  companie. 

There,  that  is,  in  Paradice,  where,  through  errour  of  the 
shepheards  understanding,  he  saith,  that  all  shepheards 
did  use  to  feede  their  flockes,  till  one,  (that  is)  Adam,  by 
his  folly  and  disobedience,  made  all  the  rest  of  his  ofapring 
be  debarred  and  shut  out  from  thence. 

Synah,  ahill  in  Arabia,  where  God  appeared. 

Our  Ladies  bowre,  a  place  of  pleasure  so  called. 

Faunes,  or  Sylvanes,  be  of  Poets  faigned  to  be  gods  of 
the  wood. 

Medway,  the  name  of  a  river  in  Kent,  which,  running 
by  Rochester,  meeteth  with  Thames,  whom  hecalleth  his 
elder  brother,  both  because  hee  is  greater,  and  also  falleth 
sooner  into  the  sea. 

Meint,  mingled. 

Melampode  and  Terebinth,  behearbs  good  to  cure  dis 
eased  Gotes,  of  the  one  sj^eaketh  Mantuan,  and  of  the 
other  Theocritus : 

'*Terminthou  tragooneikaton  acremona." 

Nigher heaven:  note  the  shepheards simplenesse,  which 
supposeth  that  from  the  hilles  is  nearer  way  to  heaven. 

Levin,  lightning,  which  he  taketh  for  an  argument  ts 
prove  the  nighnesse  to  heaven,  because  the  lightning  dsth 
commonly  light  on  high  mountains,  according  to  the 
saying  of  the  Poet : 

**  Feriimtque  summos  fulmina  montes," 

Lorrell,  a  loaell. 

A  borrell,  a  plaine  fellow, 

Narre,  nearer. 

Hale,  for  hole. 

Tede,  go. 

Froioye,  mustie  or  mossie. 

0/  yore,  long  ago. 

Forewent,  gone  afore. 

Thejirst  0/ shepheards,  was  AbeU  the  righteous,  who  (m 
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Scripture  aaieth)  bent  his  mind  to  keeping  of  elieep,  a8  did 
his  brother  Caine  to  tilling  the  ground. 

Bis  heepe,  his  charge,  s.  his  flooke. 

Lowted,  did  honour  and  reverence. 

The  brethren,  the  twelve  eonnes  of  lacob,  which  were 
Bheep-maisters,  and  lived  onely  thereupon. 

Whom  Ida,  Paris,  which  being  the  sonne  of  Priamus 
king  of  Troy,  for  his  mother  Ilecubas  dreame,  which, 
beeing  with  childe  of  him,  dreamed  she  brought  forth  a 
firebrand,  that  set  the  tower  of  Ilium  on  fire,  was  cast 
forth  on  the  hill  Ida,  where  being  fostred  of  ehepheards, 
he  eke  in  time  became  a  shepheard,  and  lastly  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  his  pai-entage. 

A  lasse,  Helena,  the  wife  of  Menelaus  king  of  Lacede- 
monia,  was  by  Venus,  for  the  golden  apple  to  her  given, 
then  promised  to  Paris,  who,  thereupon  with  a  sort  of 
lustie  Troyans,  stole  her  out  of  Lacedemonia,  and  kept  her 
in  Troy,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  ten  yeares  waiTe  in 
Troy>  and  the  most  famous  citie  of  all  Asia  lamentably 
sacked  and  defaced. 

Argus,  was  of  the  Poets  devised  to  be  full  of  eyea,  and 
therefore  to  him  was  committed  the  keeping  of  the  trans- 
formed Cow,  lo ;  60  called,  because  that,  in  the  print  of 
the  Cowes  foote,  there  is  figured  an  I  in  the  middest  of 
anO. 

His  name,  he  meaneth  Aaron ;  whose  name,  for  more 
decorum,  the  shepheard  saith  he  hath  forgot,  least  his 
remembrance  and  skill  in  antiquities  of  holy  writ  should 
seeme  to  exceede  the  meanenesse  of  the  person. 

Not  so  true,  for  Aaron  in  the  absence  of  Moses  started 
aside,  and  committed  idolatrie. 

In  purple,  spoken  of  the  Popes  and  Cardinals,  which  use 
such  tyrannicall  colours  and  pompous  painting. 

Belts,  girdles. 

Glitterand,  glittering,  a  participle  used  sometime  in 
Chaucer,  but  altogither  in  I.  Gower 


2'heir  Pan,  that  is,  the  Pope,  whom  they  coimt  their 
God  and  greatest  shepheard. 

Palinode,  a  shepheard,  of  whose  report  he  seemeth  to 
speake  all  this. 

Wisards,  great  learned  heads. 

Welter,  wallow. 

Kerne,  a  Churle  or  Farmer. 

Sike  mister  men,  such  kinde  of  men. 

Surly,  stately  and  prowde. 

Melling,  medling. 

Benempte,  named. 

Gree,  for  degree. 

Algrind,  the  name  of  a  shepheard  aforesaid,  whose  mis- 
hap hee  alludeth  to  the  chaunce  that  happened  to  the  Poet 
.^schylus,  that  was  brained  with  a  shell  fish. 

EMBLEMS. 
By  this  poesie  Thomalin  confirmeth  that,  which  in  hia 
former  speach  by  sundry  reasons  he  had  prooved ;  for  being 
both  himselfe  sequestred  from  all  ambition,  and  also  ab- 
horring it  in  others  of  his  cote,  he  taketh  occasion  to 
praise  the  mean  and  lowly  state,  as  that  wherein  is  safetie 
without  feare,  and  quiet  without  daunger ;  according  to 
the  saying  of  olde  Philosophers,  that  vertue  dwelleth  in  the 
midst,  beeing  environed  with  two  contrarie  vices ;  whereto 
Morrell  replieth  with  continuance  of  the  same  Philoso- 
phers opinion,  that  albeit  all  bountie  dwelleth  in  medio- 
critie,  yet  perfect  felicitie  dwelleth  in  supremacie.  For 
they  say,  and  most  true  it  is,  that  happinesse  is  placed  in 
the  highest  degree ;  so  as  if  any  thing  bee  higher  or  better, 
then  that  way  ceaseth  to  be  perfect  happinesse.  Much 
like  to  that  which  once  I  heard  alledged  in  defence  of 
humilitie,  out  of  a  great  doctor.  *<  Suorum  Christus  humil- 
limus  ;"  which  saying  a  gentleman  in  the  companie  taking 
at  the  rebound,  beate  backe  againe  with  a  like  saying  of 
another  doctor,  as  he  sayde,  "  Suorum  Dens  altibsimus." 


AUGUST. 

AEGLOGA    OCTAVA. 


A  RGDWENT  — ^In  this  AeglogTie  is  set  forth  a  delectable  controversie,  made  in  imitation  of  that  in  Theocritus  :  whereto 
also  Virgil  fashioned  his  third  and  seventh  Aeglogue.  They  chose  for  Umpere  of  their  strife,  Cuddy,  a  neat-beards 
boye ;  who  having  ended  their  cause,  reciteth  also  himselfe  a  proper  Song,  whereof  Colin  he  saith  was  Authour. 


WILLIE.      PERIOOT.      CUDDIB. 


Wil.  Tell  mee,  Perigot,  what  shalbe  the  game, 

Wherefore  with  mine  thou   dare  thy  musick 
matche  2 
Or  bene  thy  bagpypes  renue  farre  out  of  frame  1 

Or  hath  the  crampe  thy  ioynts  benomd  vrith  ache? 
Per.  Ah !  WiUie,  when  the  hart  is  ill  assayde,       ' 
How  can  bagpype  or  ioynts  be  well  apayde  ? 
WU.  What  the  foule  evill  hath  thee  so  bestad ! 

Whilom  thou  was  peregall  to  the  best, 
And,  wont  to  make  the  ioUy  shepheards  glad. 

With  pyping  and  dauncing  didst  passe  the  rest.  '" 
Per.  Ah !  Willie,  now  I  have  leamd  a  new  daunce ; 
My  old  musick  mard  by  a  new  mischaunce. 
^U.  Mischiefe  mought  to  that  mischaunce  befall. 

That  so  hath  raft  us  of  our  meriment ; 
But  rede  me  what  paine  doth  thee  so  apaU ;         >* 

Or  lovest  thou,  or  bene  thy  younglinges  miswent  ? 

jPer.  Love  hath  misled  both  my  yovmgUnges  and 

I  pine  for  payne,  and  they  my  paine  to  see.      [me ; 

WU.  Perdie,  and  weUawaye !  ill  may  they  thrive ; 

Never  knew  I  lovers  sheepe  in  good  plight :      ™ 
But  and  if  in  rymes  with  me  thou  dare  strive. 

Such  fond  fantasies  shall  soone  be  put  to  flight. 


Per.  That  shall  I  doe,  though  moehell  worse  I 

fared  : 
Never  shall  be  sayde  that  Perigot  was  dared. 
Wil.  Then  loe,  Perigot,  the  pledge  which  I  plight, 

A  mazer  ywrought  of  the  maple  warre,  '^ 

Wherein  is  enchased  many  a  fayre  sight 

Of  bears  and  tygers,  that  maken  fiers  warre ; 
And  over  them  spred  a  goodly  wilde  vine, 
Entrailed  with  a  wanton  yvy  twine.  ^o 

Thereby  is  a  lambe  in  the  wolves  iawes ; 

But  see,  how  fast  renneth  the  shepheard  swain 
To  save  the  innocent  from  the  beastes  pawes. 

And  here  with  his  sheepehooke  hath  him  slain. 
Tell  me,  such  a  cup  hast  thou  ever  scene !  ^ 

Well  mought  it  beseeme  any  harvest  queene. 
Per.  Thereto  will  I  pawne  yonder  spotted  lambe ; 

Of  all  my  fiocke  there  nis  sike  another. 
For  I  brought  him  up  without  the  dambe ; 

But  Colin  Clout  rafte  me  of  his  brother,  * 

That  he  purchast  of  me  in  the  plaine  field ; 
Sore  against  my  will  was  I  forst  to  yeeld. 
Wil.  Sicker,  make  like  accoimt  of  his  brother ; 

But  who  shall  iudge  the  wager  wonne  or  lost? 
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Per.  That  shall    yondei    heardgrome  and  none 
other,  45 

Which  over  the  pousse  hetherward  doth  post. 

Wil.  But,  for  the  sunnbe^me  so  sore  doth  us  beate, 

Were  not  better  to  shunne  the  scortching  heate  \ 
Per.  Well  agreed,  Willie  ;  then  set  thee  downe, 
swayne ; 
Sike  a  song  never  heardest  thou  but  Colin  smg.  '" 

Ciid.  Gynne,  when  ye   Ust,  ye  ioUy  shepheardes 
twayne  ; 
Sike  a  iudge,  as  Cuddle,  were  for  a  king. 

Pen  "  It  fell  upon  a  holy  eve, 

Wil.       Hey,  ho,  hohday ! 

Per.  When  holy  Fathers  wont  to  shrieve ;  '' 

Wil.       Now  ginneth  this  roundelay. 

Per.  Sitting  upon  a  hill  so  hie, 

Wil.       Hey,  ho,  the  high  hill ! 

Per.  The  whUe  ray  flocke  did  feede  thereby  ; 

Wil.       The  while  the  shepheard  selfe  did  spill ;  ™ 

Per.  I  saw  the  bouncing  BeUibone, 

Wil.       Hey,  ho,  BonuibeU  ! 

Per.  Ti'ipping  over  the  dale  alone  ; 

Wil.       She  can  trip  it  very  well. 

Per.  Well  decked  in  a  frocke  of  gray,  ^ 

Wil.       Hey,  ho,  gray  is  greet  ! 

Per.  And  in  a  kirtle  of  gi-eene  saye, 

WU.       The  greene  is  for  maydens  meet. 

Per.  A  chapelet  on  her  head  she  wore, 

Wil.       Hey,  ho,  chapelet !  W 

Per.  Of  sweete  violets  therein  was  store, 

Wil.       She  sweeter  then  the  violet. 

Per.  My  sheepe  did  leave  tl^eir  wonted  food, 

Wil.       Hey,  ho,  seely  sheepe  ! 

Per.  And  gazd  on  her  as  they  were  wood,  ''* 

Wil.       Wood  as  he  that  did  them  keepe. 

Per.  As  the  bonilasse  passed  bye, 

Wil.      Hey,  ho,  bonilasse  ! 

Per.  She  rovde  at  mee  with  glauneing  eye, 

Wil.       As  cleare  as  the  cristaU  glasse  ;  ^ 

Per.  All  as  the  sunny  beame  so  bright, 

Wil.       Hey,  ho,  the  sunne-beame  ! 

Per.  Glaunceth  from  Phoebus  face  forthright, 

Wil.       So  lore  into  thy  heart  did  streame  : 

Per.  Or  as  the  thonder  cleaves  the  cloudes,  ^ 

Wil.       Hey,  ho,  the  thonder  ! 

Per.   Wherein  the  lightsome  levin  slaroudes, 

Wil.       So  cleaves  thy  soule  asonder  : 

Per.  Or  as  Dame  Cynthias  silver  ray, 

Wil.       Hey,  ho,  the  moonelight !  °° 

Per.  Upon  th©  glittering  wave  doth  play, 

Wil.       Such  play  is  a  pitteous  phght. 

Per.  The  glaunce  into  my  heart  did  glide, 

WU.       Hey,  ho,  the  glyder  ! 

Per.  Therewith  my  soxile  was  shai'ply  gryde,        ^^ 

Wil.       Such  woundes  soon  wexen  wider. 

Per.  Hasting  to  raunch  the  arrowe  out, 

Wil.       Hey,  ho,  Perigot ! 

Per.  I  left  the  head  in  my  heart-root, 

Wil.       It  was  a  desperate  shot.  i™ 

Per.  There  it  rancldeth  aye  more  and  more, 

Wil.       Hey,  ho,  the  arrow  ! 

Per.  Ne  can  I  find  salve  for  my  sore, 

Wil.       Love  is  a  careless  sorrow. 

Per.  And  though  my  bale  with  death  I  bought,  '"^ 

WU.       Hey,  ho,  heavie  eheere  ! 

Per.  Yet  should  thak  lasse  not  from  my  thought, 

WU.      So  you  may  buye  golde  too  deere. 


Per.  But  whether  in  paynefuU  love  I  pyne, 

Wil.       Hey,  ho,  puiching  payne  !  "" 

Per.  Or  thrive  in  wealth,  she  shalbe  mine, 

Wil.      But  if  thou  can  her  obtaine. 

Per.  And  if  for  gracelesse  griete  I  dye, 

Wil.       Hey,  ho,  gracelesse  griefe  ! 

Per.  Witnesse  she  slue  me  with  her  eye,  "° 

Wil.      Let  thy  folly  be  the  priefe.  , 

Per.  And  you,  that  sawe  it,  simple  sheepe, 

Wil.  .    Hey,  ho,  the  fayre  flocke  ! 

Per.  For  priefe  thereof,  my  death  shall  weepe, 

Wil.       And  mone  with  many  a  mocke.  ™ 

Per.  So  learnd  I  love  on  a  holy  eve, 

Wil.      Hey,  ho,  holy-d^y  ! 

Per.  That  ever  since  my  heart  did  greve, 

Wil.       Now  endeth  our  roundelay." 

Cuti.  Sicker,  sike  a  rotmdle  never  heard  I  none  ; 

Little  lacketh  Perigot  of  the  best,  '^ 

And  Willie  is  not  greatly  overgone, 
'  So  weren  his  under-songes  well  addrest.     [eye  ; 
Wil.  Heardgrome,  I  fear  me  thou  have  a  squint 
Areede  uprightly,  who  has  the  victorie.  '** 

Cud.  Fayth  of  my  soule,  I  deeme  eche  have  gained ; 

Forthy  let  the  lambe  be  WilUe  his  owne  ; 
And  for  Perigot,  so  well  hath  him  payned, 
;  To  him  be  the  wroughten  mazer  alone. 
Per.  Perigot  is  well  pleased  with  the  doome,        ^3* 
Ne  can  Willie  wite  the  witelesse  heardgroorae. 
WU.  Never  dempt  more  right  of  beautie,  I  weene. 
The  shepheard  of  Ida  that  iudged  Beauties  queene, 
Ouid.  But  tell  me,  Shepheards,  shoidd  it  not  yshend 

Your  roundels  fresh,  to  heare  a  dolefull  verse  ''"' 
Of  Rosalind  (who  knowes  not  Rosalind  ?) 

That  Colin  mivde  %  ylke  can  I  you  rehearse. 
Per.  Now  say  it.  Cuddle,  as  thou  art  a  ladde  ; 
With  mery  thing  its  good  to  medle  sadde. 
Wil.  Fayth  of  my  soule,  thou  shalt  ycrouned  be  '* 

In  Colins  steede,  if  thou  this  song  areede  ; 
For  never  thing  on  earth  so  pleaseth  me 

As  him  to  heare,  or  matter  of  his  deede. 
Cud.  Then  listen  ech  unto  my  heavie  lay. 
And  tune  your  pypes  as  ruthftill  as  yee  may.       ''" 

"  Ye  wasteful!  Woodes  !  bear  witnesse  of  my  woe, 
Wherein  my  plaints  did  oftentimes  resounde  ; 
Ye  carelesse  Byrds  are  privy  to  my  cryes. 
Which  in  your  songs  were  woont  to  make  a  part : 
Thou,    pleasauut    Spring,   hast    luld    mee    oft 
asleepe,  '** 

Whose  streames  my  trickhng  teares  did  'oft  aug- 
ment ! 

"  Resort  of  people  doth  my  griefes  augment. 
The  walled  towns  doe  work  my  greater  woe  ; 
The  forest  wide  is  fitter  to  resound 
The  hollow  eccho  of  my  carefull  cries  :  ^^ 

I  hate  the  house,  since  thence  my  Love  did  part. 
Whose  wailefull  want  debars  mine  eyes  of  sleepe. 

"  Lot  stremes  of  teares  supply  the  pla,ce  of  sleepe ; 
Let  all,  that  sweete  is,  voyd  ;  and  all,  that  may 

augment 
My  dole,  draw  neere  !   More  meete  to  waUe  my 

woe  1® 

Bene  the  wilde  woods,  my  sorows  to  resound. 
Then  bed,  nor  bowre,  both  which  I  fiU.  with  cries, 
When  I  them  see  so  waste,  and  finde  no  part 


Ver.  75. 
Ver.  79. 


-  wood,]    Mad.    Todd. 

-  rovdc\   The  old  spellitig  of  roved.  Todd. 


-  ylke]   Hiai,  or  the  same.    Todd, 
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«  Of  pleasure  past.     Here  will  I  dwell  apart 
In  gastfull  grove  therefore,  till  my  last  sleep    ^^^ 
Doo  close  mine  eyes  ;  so  shall  I  not  augment 
With  sight  of  such  as  chaunge  my  restlesse  woe. 
Help  me,  yee  banefull  Byrds  !  whose  sln-ieking 
Is  signe  of  di-eery  death,  my  deadly  cries  [sound 

"  Most  ruthfully  to  tune :  and  as  my  cryes  ^^s 

(Which  of  my  woe  cannot  bewray  least  part) 
You  hears  all  night,  when  Nature  eraveth  sleep. 
Increase,  so  let  your  yrksome  yelles  augment. 
Thus  all  the  nightes  in  plaintes,  the  daye  in  woe, 
I  vowed  have  to  waste,  till  safe  and  sound        ^^ 

"  She  home  retmTie,  whose  voyces  silver  sound 
To  cheerefuU  songes  can  chaunge  my  cheerelesse 
Hence  vnth  the  nightingale  will  I  take  part,  [cries. 
That  blessed  byrd,  that  spendes  her  time  of  sleepe 
In  songes  and  plaintive  pleas,  the  more  t'  aug- 
ment ^^ 
The  memorie  of  his  misdeede  tliat  brecl  her  woe, 

"  And  you  that  feel  no  woe,  when  as  the  sound 
Of  these  my  nightlie  cries  ye  heare  apart, 
Let  breake  your  sounder  sleepe,  and  pitie  aug- 
ment." 

Per.  0  Colin,  Colin  !  the  shepheardes  ioye,         *^ 
How  I  admire  ech  turning  of  thy  verse  ; 

And  Cuddie,  freshe  Cuddle,  tiie  liefest  boye. 
How  dolefully  his  dole  thou  didst  rehearse  ! 

Cud,  Then  blow  your  pypes,  Shepheards,  tiU  you 
be  at  home  ; 

The  u'.ght  higheth  fast,  yts  time  to  be  gone.         ^* 

PERIGOT    HIS    EMBLEME. 
Vincenti  gloria  victi. 

WILLY ES   EMBLEME. 
Vinto  non  vitto. 

CUDDIES   EMBLEME, 

Felice  chi  puo. 


GLOSSE. 

Besiadde,  disposed,  ordered. 

Peregall,  equiiU. 

Whilume,  once. 

Rafte,  bereft,  depi-ived. 

MinwenU  gone  astray. 

Ill  may,  according  to  Virgil. 

"  Infelix  O  semper  ovis  pecus." 

A  mazer:  So  also  doo  Theocritus  and  Virgil  feigne 
pledges  of  theyr  strife. 

Enchased,  engraven.  Such  prettie  descriptions  evefy 
where  useth  Theocritus,  to  bring  in  his  Idylli.T.,  For  which 
speciall  cause  indeed,  hee  by  that  name  termeth  his  Ae- 
glogucs  ;  for  Idyllion  in  Greeke  signifieth  the  shape  or  pic- 
ture of  any  thing,  wliereof  his  booke  ib  full.  And  not  as  I 
have  heard  some  fondly  guesse.  that  they  bee  called  not 
Idyllia,  but  Hsedilia,  of  the  Goteheards  in  them. 

Entrailed,  wrought  betweene. 

Harvest  Queene,  The  maner  of  countrey  folke  in  harvest 
time. 

Fousse,  Pease. 

It  fell  upon  ;  Perigot  maketh  all  his  song  in  praise  of  his 
Love,  to  whom  Willye  answereth  every  under-verse.  By 
Perigot  who  is  ment,  I  cannot  uprightly  say :  but  if  it  be 
who  is  supposed,  his  Luve  deserveth  no  lesse  praise  then 
he  giveth  her. 

Greete,  weeping  and  complaint 

Chaplet,  a  kindeof  Garland  like  a  crowne. 

Levin,  Lightning. 

Cynthia,  was  said  to  be  the  Moone. 

Gryde,  pearced. 

But  if,  not  unlesse. 

Squint  eye,  partiall  judgement. 

Eche  have,  so  saith  Virgil. 

*'  Et  vitula  tu  dignus,  &  hio  &©.'* 

Doome,  iudgement. 

Dempt,  for  deemed,  indged, 

Wite  the  wUelesse,  blame  the  blamelesse. 

The  shepheard  of  Ida,  was  said  to  be  Paris. 

Beauties  Queene^  Venus,  to  whom  Paris  adiudged  the 
golden  Apple,  as  the  price  of  hii-  beautie. 

EMBLEME. 

The  meaning  hereof  is  verie  ambiguous  :  for  Perigot  by 
his  poesie  claiming  the  conquest,  and  Willye  not  yeelding, 
Cuddie  the  arbiter  of  theyr  cause,  and  patron  of  his  owne, 
seemeth  to  challenge  it,  as  his  due,  saying,  that  hee  ia 
happie  which  can  ;  so  abruptly  ending,  bu  thee  meaneth 
eyther  him,  that  can  win  the  best,  or  moderate  himselfe 
being  best,  and  leave  off  with  the  best. 


SEPTEMBER. 

AEGLOGA  NONA. 


Argument. — Herein  Diggon  Davie  is  devised  to  be  a  shepheard  that,  in  hnpe  of  more  gaine,  drove  his  slieepe 
into  a  farre  countrey.  The  abuses  whereof,  and  loose  living  of  popish  prelates,  by  occasion  of  Hobbinols  demaund, 
he  discourseth  at  large. 


HOBBINOLL.     DIGGON   DAVIE. 


Eob.  Diggon  Davie  !  I  bid  her  god  day  ; 
Or  Diggon  her  is,  or  I  missay. 

Big.  Her  was  her,  while  it  was  day-light, 
But  nowe  her  is  a  most  wretched  wight : 
For  day,  that  was,  is  wightly  past, 
And  now  at  earst  the  dirke  niglit  doth  hast. 


Ver.  6. 

lark.    Todd. 


-  dirke]    Dirk  is  the  old  northern  word  for 


Hoh.  Diggon,  areede  who  has  thee  so  dight ; 
Never  I  wist  thee  in  so  poore  a  phght. 
Where  is  the  fayre  floclie  then  was  woont  to  lead  ? 
Or  bene  they  chaffred,  or  at  mischiefe  dead  ?        '" 

Dir/.  Ah  !  for  love  of  that  is  to  thee  most  leefe, 
Hobbinoll,  I  pray  thee  gall  not  my  olde  greefe  ; 


Ver.  II. o/Oi,at  is]    Of  Ibut  v;hich  is.  Again,  Ver. 

138.    "  And  cleanly  cover' that  Iwhich^  cannot  be  cured." 
Numerous  examples  of  this  ellipsis  occur  in  Spenser.  Todd. 
G  O 
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THE  SHEPHEARDS  CALENDER. 


Sike  question  rippeth  up  cause  of  new  woe. 
For  one,  opened,  mote  unfold  many  moe. 

Sob.  Nay,  but  sorrow  close  shrouded  in  heart,  '* 
[  Imow,  to  keepe  is  a  burdenous  smart : 
Ecli  thing  imparted  is  more  eath  to  beare  : 
When  the  rayne  is  fallen,  the  clouds  waxen  cleare. 
A  nd  now,  sithence  I  saw  thy  head  last, 
Thrise  three  moones  bene  fully  spent  and  past ;  ™ 
Since  when  thou  hast  measured  much  ground, 
And  wandred  weele  about  the  world  round. 
So  as  thou  can  many  thinges  relate  ; 
But  tell  me  first  of  thy  flockes  estate. 

Dig.  My  sheepe  bene  wasted  ;  (wae  is  me  there- 
fore !)  25 
The  iolly  shepheard  that  was  of  yore, 
Is  now  nor  iolly,  nor  shepheard  more. 
In  forreine  coastes  men  sayd  was  plentie  ; 
And  so  there  is,  but  all  of  miserie  : 
I  dempt  there  much  to  have  eeked  my  store,        ^ 
But  such  eeking  hath  made  my  heart  sore. 
In  tho  countries,  whereas  I  have  bene. 
No  beeing  for  those  that  truly  mene  ; 
But  for  such,  as  of  guile  maken  gaine. 
No  such  country  as  there  to  remaine  ;  ^ 
They  setten  to  sale  theyi-  shops  of  shame. 
And  maken  a  mart  of  theyr  good  name  : 
The  shepheards  there  robben  one  another. 
And  layen  baytes  to  beguile  her  brother  ; 
Or  they  will  buye  his  sheepe  out  of  the  cote,        ** 
Or  they  will  carven  the  shepheardes  throte. 
The  shepheardes  swayne  you  cannot  well  ken. 
But  it  be  by  his  pride,  from  other  men  ; 
They  looken  bigge  as  bulles  that  bene  bate. 
And  bearen  the  cragge  so  stiffe  and  so  state,        *= 
As  cocke  on  his  dunghill  crowing  cranck. 

Hoh.  Diggon,  I  am  so  stiffe  and  so  stanck, 
That  uneth  may  I  stand  any  more  ; 
And  now  the  westerne  winde  bloweth  sore. 
That  now  is  in  his  chiefe  soveraigntee,  ^^ 

Beating  the  withered  leafe  from  the  tree  ; 
Sitte  we  downe  here  under  the  hill ; 
Tho  may  we  talke  and  teUen  our  fill. 
And  make  a  mocke  at  the  blustering  blast : 
Now  say  on,  Diggon,  whatever  thou  hast.  ^' 

Dig.  Hobbin,  ah  Hobbin  !  I  curse  the  stound 
That  ever- 1  cast  to  have  lorne  this  ground : 
Wel-away  the  while  I  was  so  fond 
To  leave  the  good,  that  I  had  in  bond. 
In  hope  of  better  that  was  uncouth  ;  * 

So  lost  the  dogge  the  flesh  in  his  mouth. 
My  seely  sheepe  (ah  !  seely  sheepe  !) 
That  here  by  there  I  wilome  usde  to  keepe. 
All  were  they  lustie  as  thou  diddest  see. 
Bene  all  starved  with  pyne  and  penuree  ;  ^ 

Hardly  my  selfe  escaped  thilke  paine. 
Driven  for  neede  to  come  home  againe. 

Hoh.  Ah  !  fon,  now  by  thy  losse  art  taught 
That  siildom  chaunge  the  better  brought : 
Content  who  lives  with  tryed  state,  J''' 

Neede  feare  no  chaunge  of  frowning  Fate  ; 
But  who  will  seeke  for  unknowne  gayne. 
Oft  lives  by  losse,  and  leaves  with  payne. 

Dig.  I  wote  ne,  Hobbin,  how  I  was  bewitcht 
With  vayne  desire  and  hope  to  be  enricht :  7» 

But,  sicker,  so  it  is,  as  the  bright  starre 
Seemeth  aye  greater  when  it  is  farre : 


Ver.  .19. her]    Their.    Todd.  Ver.  704.  • 

Ver.  46.    As  cocke  on  his  dunghill,  crowing  cranck.]         Ver.  109  - 
Crank  is  lusti/,  courageous.    Todd.  I      Ver.  130. 


I  thought  the  soyle  would  have  made  me  rich, 
But  now  I  wote  it  is  nothing  sich  ; 
For  eyther  the  shepheards  bene  ydle  and  still,    '  ^ 
And  ledde  of  theyr  sheepe  what  way  they  will, 
Or  they  bene  false,  and  full  of  covetise. 
And  casten  to  compasse  many  wronge  emprise ; 
But  the  more  bene  fraight  with  fraud  and  spight, 
Ne  in  good  nor  goodnes  taken  delight,  ^ 

But  kindle  coales  of  conteck  and  yre. 
Wherewith  they  set  all  the  world  on  fire  ; 
Which  when  they  thinken  againe  to  quench. 
With  holy  water  they  doen  hem  all  drench. 
They  saye  they  con  to  heaven  the  high-way,        * 
But  by  my  soule  I  dare  imdersaye 
They  never  sette  foote  in  that  same  troad, 
But  balke  the  right  way,  and  strayen  abroad. 
They  boast  they  han  the  devill  at  commaund. 
But  aske  hem  therefore  what  they  han  paund :     ^■' 
Marrie !  that  great  Pan  bought  with  deare  borrow. 
To  quite  it  from  the  blacke  bowre  of  sorrow. 
But  they  han  sold  thilke  same  long  egoe. 
For  they  woulden  draw  with  hem  many  moe. 
But  let  hem  gauge  alone  a  Gods  name ;  ™ 

As  they  han  brewed,  so  let  hem  beare  blame. 

ITob.  Diggon,  I  praye  thee  speake  not  so  dirke ; 
Such  myster  saying  me  seemeth  to-mirke. 

Dig.  Then,  plainly   to    spSake   of   shepheards 
moste  what, 
Badde  is  the  best ;  (this  English  is  flat.)  -" 

Their  ill  haviour  garres  men  missay 
Both  of  theyr  doctrine,  and  theyr  fay. 
They  sayne  the  world  is  much  war  ttien  it  wont. 
All  for  her  shepheardes  bene  beastly  and  blont. 
Other  sayne,  but  howe  truely  I  n'ote,  "" 

All  for  they  holden  shame  of  their  cote : 
Some  sticke  not  to  say,  (hote  cole  on  her  tongue !) 
That  sike  mischiefe  graseth  hem  emong, 
All  for  they  casten  too  much  of  worldes  care, 
To  deck  her  dame,  and  enrich  her  heire ;  ''= 

For  such  encheason,  if  you  goe  nie, 
Fewe  chimnies  reeking  you  shall  espie. 
The  fat  oxe,  that  wont  ligge  in  the  stall. 
Is  nowe  fast  stalled  in  her  crumenall. 
Thus  chatten  the  people  in  their  steads,  '^ 

yiike  as  a  monster  of  many  heads : 
But  they,  that  shooten  nearest  the  pricke, 
Sayne,  other  the  fat  from  their  beards  doen  lick : 
For  bigge  bulles  of  Basan  brace  hem  about. 
That  with  their  homes  button  the  more  stoute ;    ^^ 
But  the  leane  soules  treaden  under  foot, 
And  to  seeke  redresse  mought  Uttle  boote ; 
For  liker  bene  they  to  pluck  away  more. 
Then  ought  of  the  gotten  good  to  restore : 
For  they  bene  like  fowle  wagmoires  overgi-ast,      "** 
That,  if  thy  galage  once  sticketh  fast. 
The  more  to  winde  it  out  thou  dost  swiuck. 
Thou  mought  aye  deeper  and  deeper  sinck. 
Yet  better  leave  off  with  a  little  losse, 
Then  by  much  wresthng  to  leese  the  grosse.        ^^ 

Hob.  Nowe,  Diggon,   I  see   thou  speakest  too 
Better  it  were  a  Httle  to  feine,  [plaine ; 

And  cleanely  cover  that  cannot  be  cured ; 
Such  ill,  as  is  forced,  mought  needes  bee  endured. 
But  of  sike  pastoures  howe  done  the  flocks  creepe?^* 

Dig.  Sike  as  the  shepheards,  sike  bene  her  sheepe, 
For  they  nill  listen  to  the  shepheards  voice ; 


-what,]    Afairs,kc    Todd. 

-  blont.]    stupid  or  unpolished.     ToDft 

—  wagmoires]    Quagmires.    Todd. 
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But  if  he  call  hem,  at  their  good  choice 

They  wander  at  will  and  stay  at  pleasure, 

And  to  their  folds  yeade  at  their  owne  leasure.    "■' 

But  they  had  be  better  come  at  their  call ; 

For  many  han  unto  mischiefe  fall. 

And  bene  of  ravenous  wolves  yrent. 

All  for  they  nould  be  buxome  and  bent. 

Hob.  Fie  on  thee,  Diggon,  and   all   thy  foule 


Well  is  laiowne  that,  sith  the  Saxon  king. 

Never  was  wolf  seene,  many  nor  some. 

Nor  in  all  Kent,  nor  in  Christendome ; 

But  the  fewer  wolves  (the  sooth  to  saine) 

The  more  bene  the  foxes  that  here  remaine.       ''■' 

Big.  Yes,  but  they  gang  in  more  secret  wise. 
And  with  sheeps  clothing  doen  hem  disguise. 
They  walke  not  widely  as  they  were  wont. 
For  feare  of  raungers  and  the  great  hunt, 
But  prively  prolling  to  and  froe,  ""' 

Enaunter  they  mought  be  inly  knowe. 

Hob.  Or  privie  or  pert  if  any  bin, 
We  han  great  bandogs  wil  teare  their  skin. 

Dig.  In  deede  thy  Ball  is  a  bold  bigge  cur, 
And  could  make  a  iolly  hole  in  their  fur  :  ^'" 

But  not  good  dogs  hem  needeth  to  chace. 
But  heedy  shepheards  to  disceme  their  face ; 
For  all  their  craft  is  in  their  countenaunce. 
They  bene  so  grave  and  full  of  maintenaunce. 
But  shall  I  tell  thee  what  my  self  kuowe  ''" 

Chaunoed  to  RofBn  not  long  ygoe  ? 

Hob.  Say  it  out,  Diggon,  whatever  it  hight, 
For  not  but  well  mought  him  betight : 
He  is  so  meeke,  wise,  and  merciable. 
And  with  his  word  his  work  is  convenable.  ''= 

Colin  Clout,  I  weene,  be  his  selfe  boye, 
(Ah,  for  Colin !  he  whilome  my  ioye :) 
Shepheards  sich,  God  mought  us  many  send, 
That  doen  so  carefully  theyr  flocks  tend. 

Dig.  Thilke   same    shepheard    mought   I   'vyell 
marke,  ™ 

He  has  a  dogge  to  bite  or  to  barke ; 
Never  had  shepheard  so  keene  a  cur, 
That  waketh  and  if  but  a  leafe  stur. 
Whilome  there  wonned  a  wicked  wolfe. 
That  with  many  a  lambe  had  gutted  his  gulfe,     '•'» 
And  ever  at  night  wont  to  repayre 
Unto  the  flocke,  when  the  welkin  shone  fayre, 
Yclad  in  clothing  of  seely  sheepe. 
When  the  good  olde  man  used  to  sleepe ; 
Tho  at  midnight  he  would  barke  and  ball,  "" 

(For  he  had  eft  learned  a  curres  call,) 
As  if  a  woolfe  were  emong  the  sheepe : 
With  that  the  shepheard  would  breake  his  sleepe, 
And  send  out  Lowder  (for  so  his  dog  hote) 
To  raunge  the  fields  with  wide  open  tlirote,        ''■' 
Tho,  when  as  Lowder  was  far  away. 
This  wolvish  sheepe  woulde  catchen  his  pray, 
A  lambe,  or  a  Md,  or  a  weanell  wast ; 
With  that  to  the  wood  would  hee  speede  him  fast. 
Long  time  he  used  this  slippery  pranck,  2™ 

Ere  Roffy  could  for  his  labour  him  thanek. 
At  end,  the  shepheard  his  practise  spyed, 
(For  Roffy  is  wise,  and  as  Argus  eyed,) 
And,  when  at  even  he  came  to  the  flocke. 
Fast  in  their  foldes  he  did  them  locke,  ^06 


And  tooke  out  the  woolfe  in  his  counterfeit  cote. 
And  let  out  the  sheepes  bloud  at  his  throte. 

Hob.  Marry,  Diggon,  what  should  him  afTraye 
To  take  his  owne  where  ever  it  laye  ? 
For,  had  his  wesand  been  a  little  widder,  210 

He  woulde  have  devoured  both  bidder  and  shidder. 

Dig.  Mischiefe  hght  on  him,  and  Gods  great 
curse. 
Too  good  for  him  had  bene  a  great  deale  worse ; 
For  it  was  a  perilous  beast  above  .ill, 
And  eke  had  hee  cond  the  shepheards  call,  ^i" 

And  oft  in  the  night  came  to  the  sheep-cote. 
And  called  Lowder,  with  a  hollow  tlu-ote. 
As  if  the  olde  man  selfe  had  beene : 
The  dogge  his  maisters  voice  did  it  weene, 
Yet  halie  in  doubt  he  opened  the  dore,  --^ 

And  ranne  out  as  he  was  wont  of  yore. 
No  sooner  was  out,  but,  swifter  then  thought. 
Fast  by  the  hyde  the  wolfe  Lowder  caught ; 
And,  had  not  Roffy  renne  to  the  Steven, 
Lowder  had  bene  slaine  thilke  same  even.  ^* 

Hoh.  God  shield,  Man,  hee  should  so  ill  have 
All  for  he  did  his  devoyre  belive.  [thrive, 

If  sike  bene  wolves,  as  thou  hast  told. 
How  mought  we,  Diggon,  hem  behold  ? 

Dig.  How,  but,with  heede  and  watchfullnesse,  ^*> 
Forstallen  hem  of  their  wilinesse  : 
For-thy  witli  shepheard  sittes  not  play. 
Or  sleepe,  as  some  doen,  all  the  long  day ; 
But  ever  liggen  in  watch  and  ward. 
From  sodaine  force  their  flocks  for  to  gard.        ^' 

Hob.  Ah  !  Diggon,   thilke  same  rule   were  too 
AU  the  cold  season  to  watch  and  waite  :   [straight. 
We  bene  of  flesh,  men  as  other  bee, 
Why  should  we  be  bound  to  such  miseree  \ 
What-ever  thing  lacketh  chaungeable  rest,  ^^ 

Mought  needes  decay,  when  it  is  at  best. 

Dig.  Ah  !  but,  HobbinoU,  all  thj's  long  tale 
Nought  easeth  the  care  that  doth  mee  forhaile ; 
What  shall  I  doe  %  what  way  shall  I  wend. 
My  piteous  plight  and  losse  to  amend  ?  ''» 

Ah  !  good  HobbinoU,  mought  I  thee  pray 
Of  ayde  or  counsell  in  my  decaye. 

Hob.  Now  by  my  soule,  Diggon,  I  lament 
The  haplesse  mischiefe  that  has  thee  hent ; 
Nethelesse  thou  seest  my  lowly  saile,  ^'^ 

That  froward  Fortune  doth  ever  availe  : 
But,  were  HobbinoU  as  God  mought  please, 
Diggon  should  soone  finde  favour  and  ease  : 
But  if  to  my  cotage  thou  wilt  resort. 
So  as  I  can  I  will  thee  comfort ;  ^' 

There  mayst  thou  ligge  m  a  vetchy  bed. 
Till  fairer  Fortune  shew  forth  his  head. 

Dig.  Ah  !  HobbinoU,  God  mought  it  thee  requite; 
Diggon  on  fewe  such  friendes  did  ever  Ute.  ^' 

DIGGONS    EMBLEME. 
Inopcni  me  copia  fecit. 


Ver.  145. yeacte]    To  yead  or  yede  is  to  go,  and 

frequently  occurs  in  the  Faerie  Queene.    Todd. 
Ver.  16a.    Or  privio  or  pert]    Open  or  secret.    T.  War. 

TOK. 


GLOSSE. 
The  Dialect  and  phrase  of  speech,  in  this  Dialogue, 
Beemeth  somewhat  to  differ  from  the  ommon.    The  cause 
whereof  is  supposed  to  be,  by  occasion  of  the  partie  herein 


Ver.  215.  cond]    learnt.    So  in  ver.  90.  con  sig- 
nifies to  know.    Todd. 

Ver.  227.    AU /or  he  did  his  devoyre  hellve.J    "Because 
he  did  his  duty  promptly  or  quichty."    Todo. 
c  c  2 
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THE  SHEPHEARDS  CALENDER- 


meant,  who,  being  verie  friend  to  tbe  Authour  hereof,  had 
beene  long  in  forrain  countreys,  and  there  seene  many  dis- 
orders, which  he  here  recounteth  to  HobbinoU. 

Bidde  her,  Bidde  good  morrow.  For  to  bidde,  is  to  pray, 
whereof  commeth  beades  for  praiers,  and  so  they  say.  To 
bidde  his  beades,  s.  to  say  his  praiers. 

Wipktly,  quicldy,  or  sodainly. 

Cha0-ed,  solde. 

Dead  at  mischi^e,  an  unusuall  speech,  but  mnch 
usurped  of  Lidgate,  and  sometime  of  Chaucer, 

LeefQ,  Deare. 

'Ethe,  easie. 

Thrise  three  Moones,  nine  monethes. 

Measured,  for  travelled. 

Wae,  woe,  Northernly. 

Eeked,  encreased, 

Coruen, 'cutte. 

Ken,  know. 

Cragge,  neck. 

State,  stoutly. 

Stanch,  weary  or  faint. 

And  noio  :  bee  applieth  it  to  the  time  of  the  yeare,  which 
is  in  the  ende  of  harvest,  which  they  call  the  fall  of  the , 
leafe :  at  which  time  the  Westerne  winde  bearetU  most 
Bwaye. 

A  mocke,  Imitating  Horace,  '*  Debes  ludibrmm  ventis." 

Lome,  left. 

Soflte,  Bweete. 

Uncoutht  unknowne. 

Here  by,  there,  here  and  there. 

As  the  bright,  &c.  translated  out  of  Mantuan, 

Emprise,  for  enterprise.   Per  Syncopen. 

Conleck,  strife. 

Trode,  path. 

Marrie  that,  that  is,  their  soules,  which  by  Popish  exor- 
cismes  and  practises  they  damne  to  hell. 

Slacke,  hell. 

Gang,  goe. 

Mister,  manner. 

Mirke,  obscure. 

Warre,  worse. 

Crumenall,  purse. 

Brace,  eompasse. 

Encheson,  occasion. 

Overgrast,  overgrowne  with  grasse. 

Galage,  shoe. 

The  grosse,  the  whole. 

Buxome  and  bent,  meeke  and  obedient. 

Saxon  King,  King  Edgare  that  raigned  here  in  Britanie 
in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  [959  &c.]  Which  King  caused  all 
the  Wolves,  whereof  then  was  store  in  this  country,  by  a 
proper  policie  to  be  destroied.  So  as  never  since  that  time, 
there  have  bene  Wolves  here  found,  unlesse  they  were 
brought  from  other  countries.  And  therefore  HobbinoU 
rebuketh  him  of  untruth,  for  saying  that  there  be  Wolves 
in  England. 

If  or  in  Christendome :  this  saying  seemeth  to  be  strange 


and  unreasonable :  but  indeed  it  was  wont  to  be  an  olde 
proverbe  and  common  phrase.  The  Originall  wheieof 
was,  for  that  most  part  of  England  in  the  raigne  of  King 
Ethelbert  was  christened,  Kent  only  except,  which  re- 
mained long  after  in  misbeliefe  and  unchristeued :  So  that 
Kent  was  counted  no  part  of  Christendome. 

Great  hunt.  Executing  of  lawes  and  iustice. 

Enaunter,  least  that. 

Jn^y,  inwardly :  aforesaid. 

Privie  or  pert,  openly,  saith  Chaucer. 

Rqffp,  thenamcof  a  shepheard  in  Marot  his  Aeglogue  oi 
Robin  and  the  King.  Whom  he  here  commendeth  for  great 
care  and  wise  governaunce  of  his  flocke. 

Colin  Clout :  Now  I  thinke  no  man  doubteth  but  by  Colin 
is  meant  the  Authors  selfe,  whose  especiall  good  friend 
HobbinoU  saith  hee  is,  or  more  rightly  Maister  Gabriel 
Harvey:  of  whose  especiall  commendation,  as  well  in 
Poetrie  as  Rhetoricke  and  other  choice  learning,  we  have 
lately  had  a  sufficient  trial!  in  divers  his  workes,  but  spe- 
cially in  his  Masarum  Lacrymce,  and  his  late  Gratula- 
tionura  Valdinensium,  which  booke,  in  the  progresse  at 
Audley  in  Essex,  he  dedicated  in  writing  to  her  Maiestie, 
afterward  presenting  the  same  in  print  to  her  Highnesse 
at  the  worshipful  Maister  Capels  in  Hertfordshire.  Beside 
other  his  sundry  most  rare  and  verie  notable  writings, 
partly  under  unknowne  titles,  and  partly  under  counter- 
faite  names,  as  his  Tt/rannomastix ,  his  Olde  Natalitia,his 
Rameidos,  and  especiaUy  that  part  of  PhilomusuSt  his 
divine  AnticosmopoUta,  and  divers  other  of  like  import- 
ance. As  also,  by  the  name  of  other  shepheards,  he 
coveretb  the  persons  of  divers  other  his  familiar  friends 
and  best  acquaintance. 

This  tale  of  Roffy  seemeth  to  colour  some  particular 
Action  of  his.    But  what,  I  certainly  know  not. 

Wanned,  haunted. 

Welkin,  skye:  aforesaid- 

A  weanell  waste,  a  weaned  yongling. 

Hidder  and  shidder,  he  and  she,  Male  and  Female 

Steven,  noyse. 

Belive,  quickly. 

What  ever,  Ovids  verse  translated. 

*'  Q,uod  caret  alterna  requie,  durabile  non  est," 

Forhaile,  draw  or  distresse. 
Vetchiey  of  Pease  straw. 


This  is  the  saying  of  Narcissus  in  Ovid.  For  when  the 
foolish  boy,  by  beholding  hia  face  in  the  brooke,  fell  in  love 
with  his  owne  likenesse  ;  and,  not  able  to  content  hiraselfe 
with  much  looking  thereon,  he  cried  out,  that  plentie 
made  him  poore,  meaning  that  much  gazing  had  bereft 
him  of  sence.  But  Diggon  useth  to  other  purpose,  as  who 
that,  by  tryall  of  many  wayes,  had  found  the  worst,  and 
through  great  plentie  was  fallen  into  great  penury.  This 
Poesie  I  know  to  have  bene  much  used  of  the  Authour 
and  to  such  like  eifect,  as  first  Narcissus  spake  it. 


OCTOBER. 


AEGLOGA    DECIMA. 


Argubient.— In  Cuddie  13  set  out  the  perfect  patem  of  a  Poet,  which,  finding  no  maintenance  of  his  state  and  studies, 
complaineth  of  the  contempt  of  Poetrie,  and  the  causes  thereof :  Specially  having  bene  in  all  ages,  and  even  amongst 
the  most  barbarous,  alwaies  of  singular  account  and  honour,  and  being  indeed  so  worthie  and  commendable  an  art ;  or 
rather  no  art,  but  a  divine  gift  and  heavenly  instinct  not  to  be  gotten  by  labour  and  learning,  but  iidorned  with  both  , 
and  poured  into  the  witte  by  a  certaine  Bnthousiasmos  and  oelestiaU  inspiration,  as  the  Author  hereof  else  where  at 
large  discourseth  in  his  booke  called  The  Englii'x  Poet,  which  booke  being  lately  come  to  my  handes,  I  minde  also  ^ 
Gods  grace,  upon  further  advisement,  to  publish. 


OCTOBER. 
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TIERS.  CUDDIE. 

Piers.  CuDDiE,  for  shame,  holde  up  thy  heavie 
And  let  us  east  with  v/hat  dehght  to  chace    [head. 
And  weary  this  long  lingring  Phoebus  race. 
Whilome  thou  wout  the  shephe.irds  laddes  to  leade 
In  rimes,  in  ridles,  and  in  bydding  base  ;  * 

Nowe  they  in  thee,  and  thou  in  sleepe  arte,  deade. 

Cud.  Piers,  I  hare  pyped  erst  so  long  with  payne. 
That  all  mine  oten  reedes  ben  rent  and  wore. 
And  my  poore  Muse  hath  spent  her  spared  store. 
Yet  little  good  hath  got,  and  much  lesse  gayne.     ^° 
Such  pleasaunee  makes  the  grashopper  so  poore. 
And  ligge  so  layd,  when  winter  doth  her  sti-aine. 

The  dapper  ditties,  that  I  wont  devise, 

To  feede  youthes  fansie,  and  the  flocking  fry 

Delighten  much ;  what  I  the  bett  forthy !  '^ 

They  han  the  pleasure,  I  a  sclender  prise  : 

T  beate  the  bush,  the  byrdes  to  them  do  flie : 

What  good  thereof  to  Cuddie  can  arise  ? 

Piers.  Cuddie,  the  praise  is  better  then  the  price. 
The  glory  eke  much  greater  then  the  gayne:        ^ 
0  what  an  honour  is  it,  to  restraine 
The  lust  of  lawlesse  youth  with  good  advice. 
Or  pricke  them  foorth  with  pleasaunee  of  thy  value. 
Whereto  thou  list  their  trained  willes  entice  ! 

Soone  as  thou  gynst  to  sette  thy  notes  in  frame,   "^ 
0  how  the  rural  routes  to  thee  do  cleave  ! 
Seemeth  thou  doest  theyr  soule  of  sense  bereave. 
All  as  the  shepheard  that  did  fetch  his  dame 
From  Plutoes  balefviU  bowre  witbouten  leave  ; 
His  musickes  might  the  helKsh  hound  did  tame.    ^ 

Cud.    So  praysen   babes  the   peacocks  spotted 
trayne. 
And  wondren  at  bright  Argus  blazing  eye  ; 
But  who  rewardes  him  ere  the  more  forthy. 
Or  feedes  him  once  the  fuller  by  a  graine  ? 
Sike  praise  is  smoke,  that  sheddeth  m  the  skie  ;  ^ 
Sike  words  bene  winde,  and  wasten  soone  in  vaine. 

Piers.  Abandon  then  ttie  base  and  viler  clowne ; 
Lift  up  thy  selfe  out  of  the  lowly  dust, 
And  sing  of  bloody  Mars,  of  wars,  of  giusts  ; 
Tume  thee  to  those  that  weld  the  awfull  crowne. 
To  doubted   knights,  whose  woundlesse   armour 
rusts,  ^' 

And  helmes  imbruzed  wexen  dayUe  browne. 

There  may  thy  Muse  display  her  fluttring  wing. 
And  stretch  her  selfe  at  large  from  east  to  west ; 
Whither  thou  list  in  fayre  Elisa  rest,  ^ 

Or,  if  thee  please  in  bigger  notes  to  sing, 
Advaunee  the  Worthy  whom  shee  loveth  best. 
That  first  the  White  Beare  to  the  Stake  did  bring. 

And,  when  the  stubbome  stroke  of  stronger  stoimds 
Has  somewhat  slackt  the  tenor  of  thy  string,        '" 


Ver.  2 cast]    Consider.    Todd. 

Ver.  5 in  bydding  base,']    The  game  of  base  or 

Prison-base.    Todd. 

Ver.  16. bett]    Better.    Todd. 

Ver.  39. giusts ;]    Justs  or  tournaments.    Todd. 

Ver.  40.  weld]     Wield.    T.  Waeton. 

Yer.  49.  . stounds]    Times  ov  occasions. 


Todd. 


Of  love  and  lustihead  tho  maist  thou  sing, 

And  Carroll  lowde,  and  leade  the  Millers  rounde. 

All  were  Elisa  one  of  thilk  same  ring  ; 

So  mought  our  Cuddies  name  to  heaven  souude. 

Cud.  In  deede  the  Romish  Tityrus,  I  heare,     ^' 
Through  his  Meccenas  left  his  oaten  reede. 
Whereon  hee  earst  had  taught  his  flocks  to  feede. 
And  laboured  lands  to  yeeld  the  timely  eare. 
And  eft  did  sing  of  warres  and  deadly  dreede. 
So  as  the  heavens  did  quake  his  verse  to  heare.    ^ 

But  ah  !  Meceenas  is  yclad  in  claye, 

And  great  Augustus  long  ygoe  is  dead. 

And  all  the  worthies  liggen  wrapt  in  lead. 

That  matter  made  for  poets  on  to  playe : 

For  ever,  who  in  derring-doe  were  dread,  '^ 

The  loftie  verse  of  hem  was  loved  aye. 

But  after  Vertue  gan  for  age  to  stoupe. 
And  mightie  Manhood  brought  a  bedde  of  ease, 
Tlie  vaunting  poets  found  nought  worth  a  pease 
To  put  in  preace  among  the  learned  troupe ;         '" 
Tho  gan  the  streames  of  flowing  wittes  to  cease, 
And  sunnebright  honour  pend  in  shamefull  coupe. 

And  if  that  any  buddes  of  Poesie, 

Yet  of  the  old  stocke,  gan  to  shoote  againe. 

Or  it  mens  follies  mote  to-force  to  fain,  ^ 

And  rolle  with  rest  in  rymes  of  ribaudrie  ; 

Or,  as  it  sprung,  it  wither  must  againe  ; 

Tom  Piper  makes  us  better  melodie. 

Piers.  0  pierlesse  Po'esie  !    where  is  then  thy 
place  ? 
If  nor  in  princes  pallace  thou  doest  sit,  so 

(And  yet  is  princes  pallace  the  most  fit,) 
Ne  brest  of  baser  birth  doth  thee  embrace, 
Then  make  thee  wings  of  thine  aspiring  wit. 
And,  whence  thou  camst,flie  backe  to  heaven  apace. 

Cud.  Ah  !  Percy,  it  is  all-to  weake  and  waime,  ^ 
So  high  to  sore  and  make  so  large  a  flight ; 
Her  peeced  pyneons  bene  not  so  in  plight : 
For  Colin  fits  such  famous  flight  to  scanne  ; 
He,  were  he  not  with  love  so  ill  bedight. 
Would  mount  as  high  and  sing  as  soote  as  swanne.  ^ 

Piers.  Ah  !  fon  ;  for  Love  does  teach  him  climbe 
so  hie. 
And  lyftes  him  up  out  of  the  loathsome  myre  ; 
Such  immortal  mirror,  as  he  doth  admire, 
Would  rayse  ones  minde  above  the  starrie  skie. 
And  cause  a  caytive  corage  to  aspire  ;  ^* 

For  loftie  love  doth  loath  a  lowiy  eye. 

Cud.  All  otherwise  the  state  of  Poet  stands  ; 
For  lordly  Love  is  such  a  tyranne  fell. 
That,  where  he  rules,  all  power  he  doth  expell ; 
The  vaunted  verse  a  vacant  head  demaundes,      "" 
Ne  wont  with  crabbed  Care  the  Muses  dwell : 
Unwisely  weaves,  that  takes  two  webbes  in  hand. 

Who  ever  castes  to  compasse  wightie  prise. 

And  thjnkes  to  throwe  out  thundring  words  of  threat, 


Ver.  51.  • 
Ver.  76.  ■ 
Ver  98.  • 


-  lustihead]    Jollity.    Todd. 
-ribaudrie;]   Ribaldry,  obscenitp. 
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Let  powre  in  lavish  cups  and  thriftie  bittes  of  meate, 
For  Bacchus  fruite  is  friend  to  Phoebus  wise  ;     i^^ 
And,  when  with  wine  the  braine  begins  to  sweat, 
The  numbers  flow  as  fast  as  spring  doth  rise. 

Thou  kenst  not,  Percie,  how  the  rime  should  rage ; 
0  if  my  temples  were  distain'd  with  wine,  ^^^ 

And  girt  in  girlonds  of  wilde  yvie  twine, 
How  I  could  reare  the  Muse  on  stately  stage. 
And  teach  her  tread  aloft  in  buskin  fine. 
With  queint  Bellona  in  her  equipage  ! 

But  ah  !  my  courage  cooles  ere  it  be  warme:      ^^^ 
Forthy  content  us  in  this  humble  shade. 
Where  no  such  troublous  tydes  han  us  assayde ; 
Here  we  our  slender  pipes  may  safely  charme. 

Piers.  And,  when  my  gates  shall  han  theyr  bellyes 
layd, 
Cuddie  shall  have  a  kidde  to  store  his  farme.      ^ 

CUDDIES    EMBLEME. 

Agitante  calescimus  illo,  &c. 


GLOSSE. 


This  Aeglogue  is  made  in  imitation  of  Theocritus  his  iQ. 
Idilion,  wherin  he  reprooved  the  Tyranne  Hiero  of  Syra- 
cuse for  his  niggardise  towarde  Poets,  in  whom  is  thepower 
to  make  men  immortall  for  their  good  deeds,  or  shamefull 
for  their  naughtie  life.  And  the  like  also  is  in  Mantuane. 
The  style  hereof  as  also  that  in  Theocritus,  is  more  loftie 
then  the  rest,  and  applyed  to  the  height  of  Poetieall  wit. 

Cuddie^  I  doubt  whether  by  Cuddy  be  specified  the  Au- 
thor selfe,  or  some  other.  For  in  the  eight  Aeglogue  the 
same  person  was  brought  in,  singing  a  Caution  of  Colins 
making,  as  he  saith.  So  that  some  doubt,  that  the  persona 
be  different. 

Whilome^  sometime. 

Oaten  reedes,  Avenae. 

Ligge  so  layd,  lye  so  faint  and  unlustie. 

Dapper,  pretie. 

Fry,  is  a  bold  Metaphor,  forced  from,  the  spawning 
fishes ;  for  the  multitude  of  young  fish  be  called  the 
Frye. 

To  restraine :  This  place  seemeth  to  conspire  with  Plato, 
who  in  his  first  booke  de  Legibus  saith,  that  the  first  in- 
vention of  Poetry  was  of  very  vertuous  intent.  For  at  what 
time  an  infinit  number  of  youth  usually  came  to  their 
great  solemne  feastes  called  Panegyrica,  which  they  used 
every  five  yeare  to  hold,  some  learned  man,  being  more 
able  then  the  rest  for  speciall  gifts  of  wit  and  Musick, 
would  take  upon  him  tn  sing  fine  verses  to  the  people,  in 
praise  either  of  vertue  or  of  victorie,  or  of  immortalitie,  or 
such  like.  At  whose  wonderfull  gift  all  men  being  astonied 
and  as  it  were  ravished  with  delight,  thinking  {as  it  was 
indeed)  that  he  was  inspired  from  above,  called  him  Va- 
tem  :  which  kinde  of  men  afterward  framing  their  verses 
to  lighter  musicke  (as  of  Musicke  there  be  many  kindes, 
some  sadder,  some  lighter,  some  martiall,  some  heroical, 
and  so  diversly  eke  affect  the  mindes  of  men,)  found  out 
lighter  matter  of  Poesie  also,  some  playing  with  love,  some 
scnrning  at  mens  fashions,  some  powred  out  in  pleasure: 
and  so  were  called  Poets  or  makers. 

Sense  bereave  .-  what  the  secret  working  of  musick  is  in 
the  minds  of  men,  as  wel  appeareth  hereby,  that  some  of 
the  auntient  Philosophers,  and  those  the  most  wi&e,  as 
Plato  and  Pythagoras,  held  for  opinion,  that  the  minde 
was  made  of  a  certaine  harmony  and  musicall  numbers, 
for  the  great  compassion,  and  likenesse  of  affection  in  th' 
one  and  the  other,  as  also  by  that  memorable  history  of 
Alexander;  to  whom  whenas  Timotbeus  the  great  Musi- 


,  11,1. cliarme.]    Tcwper,oi^lune.    Todd. 


tian  plaied  the  Phr5'gian  melody,  it  is  said,  that  hee  was 
distraught  with  such  unwonted  fury,  that,  straightway 
rising  from  the  table  in  great  rage,  he  caused  himselfe  to 
be  armed,  as  ready  to  go  to  warre,  (for  that  musicke  is  very 
warlike.)  And  immediately  when  as  the  Musitian  changed 
his  stroke  into  the  Lydian  and  lonique  harmony,  he 
was  BO  far  from  warring,  that  he  sat  as  still,  as  if  he  had 
bin  in  matters  of  counsell.  Such  might  is  in  Musick. 
Wherfore  Plato  and  Aristotle  forbid  the  Arabian  Melody 
from  children  and  youth.  For  that  being  altogither  on  the 
fifth  and  seventh  tone,  it  is  of  great  force  to  moUifie  and 
quench  the  kindly  courage,  which  useth  to  burne  in  young 
breasts.  So  that  it  is  not  incredible  which  the  Poet  here 
saith,  that  Musick  can  bereave  the  soule  of  sense. 

The  shepheard  Ihat,  OrjfheuB  i  of  whom  is  said,  that  by 
his  excellent  skill  in  Musick  and  Poetry,  he  recovered  hib 
wife  Eurydice  from  hell. 

Argus  eyes:  of  Argus  is  before  said,  that  luno  to  him 
committed  her  husband  lupicer  his  Paragon  lo,  because 
hee  had  an  hundred  eyes;  but  afterward  Mercury,  with 
his  Musick  lulling  Argus  asleepe,  slue  him  and  brought 
lo  away,  whose  eyes  it  is  said  that  luno,  for  his  eter- 
nall  memorie,  placed  in  her  bjTd  the  Peacocks  taile; 
for  those  coloured  spots  indeed  resemble  eyes. 

Woundlesse  armour,  unwounded  in  warre,  do  rust 
through  long  peace. 

Display^  A  Poetieall  metaphor,  whereof  the  meaning  is, 
that,  if  the  Poet  list  shew  his  skill  in  matter  of  more  dig- 
nitie  then  in  the  homely  Aeglogue,  good  occasion  is  him 
ofi'ered  of  higher  veyueand  more  Heroical  argument  in  the 
person  of  our  most  gratious  soveraigne,  whom  (as  before) 
hee  calleth  Elisa.  Or  if  matter  of  knighthood  and  chivalrj 
please  him  better,  that  there  be  many  noble  and  valiani 
men,  that  are  both  worthy  of  his  paine  in  theyr  deservet 
praises,  and  also  favourers  of  his  skill  and  facuUie. 

The  Worthy,  he  meaneth  {as  I  ghesse)  the  most  honour 
able  and  renowmed  the  Earle  of  Leycester,  whom  by  hih 
cognisance  (although  the  same  be  also  proper  to  other, 
rather  then  by  his  name  he  bewraieth,  being  not  likelj 
that  the  names  of  worldly  princes  be  knowne  to  countrej 
clownes. 

SlacJi,  that  is  when  thou  chaungest  thy  verse  to  statelj 
course,  to  matter  of  more  pleas-tnce  and  delight. 

3'fte  Millers,  a  kinde  of  daunco. 

Ring,  companie  of  dauncers. 

TJie  Romish  Tityrus,  well  known  to  be  noble  Virgil,  who 
by  Mjecenas  meanes  was  brought  into  the  favor  of  the 
Emperour  Augustus,  and  by  him  moved  to  write  in  lofiiej 
kind  then  he  earst  had  done, 

Whereon,  Ate.  in  tliese  three  versos  are  the  three  several! 
workes  of  "Virgil  intended,  for  in  teaching  his  flocke  t< 
feede,  is  meant  his  Aeglogues.  In  labouring  of  lands,  i: 
his  Georgjques.  In  singing  of  warres  and  deadly  dread,  i 
his  divine  Aeneis  figured. 

In  derrivg  do.  In  manhood  and  cliivalrie. 

Forever.  He  sheweth  the  cause  why  Poets  were  won' 
to  bee  had  in  such  honour  of  noble  men,  that  is,  that  b} 
them  their  worth  inesse  and  valor  should  through  theii 
famous  poesies  be  commended  to  all  posterities.  Wherfon 
it  is  said,  that  Achilles  had  never  beene  so  famous,  as  he 
is,  but  for  Homers  immortall  verses,  which  is  the  onely 
advantage  whicb  hee  had  of  Hector.  And  also  that  Alex- 
ander the  great,  comming  to  his  tomhe  in  Sigues,  with 
naturall  teares  blessed  him,  that  ever  it  was  his  hap  to  be 
honoured  with  so  excellent  a  poets  worke,  as  so  renowmed 
and  ennobled  only  by  his  meanes.  Which  being  declared 
in  a  most  eloquent  Oration  of  Tullies,  Is  of  Petrarch  no 
lesse  woorchily  set  forth  in  a  Sonnet. 

"  Giunto  Alessandro  a  la  famo^a  tomba 

«  Del  fero  Achille,  sospirando  disse : 

"  O  fortunato,  che  si  chiara  tromba  Trouasti,  Ike." 

And  that  such  account  hath  beene  alwaye  made  of  Poets, 
as  well  sheweth  this,  that  the  worthie  Scipin,  in  all  his 
warres  against  Carthago  and  Numantia,  had  evermore  in 
his  companie,  and  that  in  most  familiar  sort,  the  good  olde 
poet  Ennius  ;  as  a'so  that  Alexander  destroying  Thebes 
when  he  was  enformed,  that  the  famous  Lyrick  poet  Pin- 
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darus  was  borne  in  that  Citie,  not  onely  commAundL'd 
straightly,  that  no  man  should,  upon  paine  of  death,  do 
anyviolence  to  that  house,  orotherwise  ;  but  also  specially 
spared  most,  and  some  highly  rewarded,  that  were  of  his 
kinne.  So  favoured  he  the  onely  name  of  a  poet,  which 
praise  otherwise  was  in  the  same  man  no  Icsse  famous, 
that  when  he  came  to  ransacking  of  king  Darius  coffers, 
whom  hee  lately  had  overthrowne,  he  found  in  a  little 
coffer  of  silver  the  two  hookes  of  Homers  workes,  as  laide 
up  there  for  speciall  lewels  and  riches,  which  he  taking 
thi  nee,  put  one  of  them  dayly  in  his  bosome,  and  the  other 
every  night  layde  under  his  pillow.  Such  honour  have 
Poets  alwayes  found  in  the  sight  of  Princes  and  noble  men, 
which  this  authour  here  verie  well  sheweth,  as  else  were 
more  notably. 

But  after,  &e.  he  sheweth  the  cause  of  contempt  of 
poetrie  to  be  idlenesse  and  basencsse  of  rainde. 

Pent,  shut  up  in  slouth,  as  in  a  coope  or  cage. 

Tom  Ppper,  an  ironicall  Sarcasmus,  spoken  in  derision 
of  those  rude  \^  its,  which  make  more  account  of  a  ryming 
ribaud  then  of  skill  grounded  upon  learning  and  iudge- 
ment. 

Ne  brest,  the  meaner  sort  of  men 

Her  peeced  pineons,  unperfect  skill  i  Spoken  with  Iium- 
ble  modestie. 

As  soote  as  swanne  -•  The  comparison  seemeth  to  be 
straunge  ;  for  the  swan  hath  ever  woonne  small  commen- 
dation for  her  sweete  singing :  but  it  is  said  of  the  learned, 
that  the  Swanne,  a  litle  before  her  death,  singeth  most 
pleasantly,  as  propheeying  by  a  secrete  instinct  her  neere 
destinie,  as  well  saith  the  poet  elsewhere  in  one  of  his 
Bonnets. 

•'  The  silver  Swan  doth  sing  before  her  dying  day, 

*'  As  she  that feeles  the  deepe  delight  that  is  in  death,  &c." 

Immortall  mirrour^  Beautie,  which  is  an  excellent 
obiect  of  poeticall  spirits,  as  appeareth  by  the  worthie 
Petrarch,  saying. 

"Fiorir  faceva  il  mio  debile  ingegnn, 

"  A  la  sua  ombra,  et  crescer  ne  gli  affanni." 

A  caytive  courage,  a  base  and  abiect  minde. 


For  loftie  love,  I  thinke  this  playing  with  the  letter,  bo 
rather  a  fault  then  a  figure,  as  well  in  our  Englibh  tongue, 
as  it  hath  beene  alwayes  in  the  Latin,  called  Cacozclon. 

A  vacant,  iraitateth  Mantuans  saying,  "  Yacuum  curis 
divina  cerebrum  Poscit." 

Lavish  cups,  Rcsembleth  the  common  verse,  "  Fiecundi 
calices  quern  non  fecere  disertum." 

0  if  wy,  iScc.  he  seemeth  here  to  be  ravished  with  a 
poeticall  furie.  For  (if  one  rightly  raarke)  the  numbers 
rise  60  full,  and  the  verse  groweth  so  bigge,  that  it  seemeth 
he  had  forgot  themeannesse  of  shepheards  state  and  stile. 

Wild  yvie,  for  it  is  dedicate  to  Bacchus^  and  therefore  it 
is  Sfiyd,  that  the  Msenades  {that  is  Bacchus  franticke 
priests)  used  in  their  sacrifice  to  carrie  Thyrsos,  which 
were  pointed  staves  or  iavelins,  wrapped  about  with  yvie. 

In  buskin,  it  was  the  manor  of  poets  and  players  in 
Tragedies  to  weare  buskins,  as  also  in  Comedies  to  use 
socks  and  light  shooes.  So  that  the  buskin  in  poetrie  is 
used  for  tragicall  matter,  as  is  said  in  Virgill,  • '  Sola  Sopho- 
cleo  tua  carmina  digna  cothumo."  And  the  like  in 
Horace,  "Magnum  loqui,  nitique  cothurno." 

Queint,  strange.  Bellona  the  goddesse  of  battell,  that  is, 
Pallas,  which  may  therefore  well  be  called  queint,  for  that 
(as  Lucian  saith)  when  lupiter  her  father  was  in  travaile 
of  her,  he  caused  his  sonne  Vulcan  with  his  axe  to  hew  his 
head:  Out  of  which  leaped  out  lustily  a  valiant  Damsell 
armed  at  all  points,  whom  Vulcan  seeing  so  faire  and 
comely,  lightly  leaping  to  her,  preferred  her  some  curtesie, 
which  the  Ladie  disdayning,  sbaked  her  speare  at  him, 
and  threatned  his  saucinesse.  Therefore  such  etraunge- 
nesse  is  well  applyed  to  her 

Equipage,  order. 

Tydes,  seasons. 

Charme,  temper  and  order.  For  charmes  were  wont  to 
be  made  by  verses,  as  Ovid  sayth.    *'  Aut  si  carminibua." 

EMBLEME. 
Hereby  is  meant,  as  also  in  the  whole  course  of  this  Ae- 
glogue,  that  poetrie  is  a  divine  instinct,  and  unnatural  rage 
pasising  the  reach  of  common  reason.  Whom  Piers 
answerL'tli  Epiphonematicos,  as  admitting  the  excellency 
of  the  skill,  whereof  in  Cuddie  he  bad  alreadie  had  a  taste. 
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Argument. — In  this  xl.  Aeglogue  hee  beM'aileth  the  death  of  some  maiden  of  great  blood,  whom  he  calleth  Dido.  The 
personage  is  secret,  and  tome  altogither  unknowne,  albeit  of  himstlfe  I  often  required  tlie  siime.  This  Aeglogue  ia 
made  in  imita  ion  of  Maro  liis  song,  which  he  made  upon  the  death  of  Loyes  the  French  Queen  ;  but  farre  passing  his 
reach,  and  in  mine  opinion  all  other  the  Aeglogues  of  this  Boole. 


THENOT.      COLlr^. 


Tfimot,  Colin,  my  deare,  when  shall  it  please 
thee  sing. 
As  thou  wert  wont,  songes  of  Some  iouisaimce  ? 
Thy  Muse  too  long  slombreth  in  sorrowing. 
Lulled  asleepe  through  Loves  misgovernaunce. 
Now  somewhat  sing,  whose  endlesse  sovcnaunee   * 
Emong  the  shepheards  swaines  may  aye  remaine, 
Whether  thee  list  thy  loved  lass  advaunce. 
Or  honor  Pan  with  himnes  of  higher  vaine. 

Col.  Thenot,  now  nis  the  time  of  mcvrimake. 
Nor  Pan  to  herie,  nor  with  Love  to  play ;  '" 

Sike  myrth  in  May  is  meetest  for  to  make, 
Or  sommer  shade,  under  the  cocked  hay. 
But  nowe  sadde  winter  welked  hath  the  day. 
And  Phoebus,  wearie  of  his  yearly  taske. 


Ystab'ed  hath  his  steedes  in  lowly  lay,  ^* 

And  taken  up  his  ynne  in  Fishes  haske : 
Thilk  sollein  season  sadder  plight  doth  aske. 
And  loatheth  sike  delights  as  thou  doest  prayse  : 
The  moi'nefuU  Muse  in  myrth  now  list  ne  maslte, 
As  she  was  wont  In  youngth  and  sommer-dayes  ; 
But  if  thou  algate  lust  light  virelayes,  ^' 

And  looser  songs  of  love  to  underfong, 
Who  but  thy  self  deserves  sike  poets  praise ! 
Relieve  thy  oaten  pypes  that  sleepen  long. 

The.  The  nightingale  is  sovereigne  of  song,         " 
Before  him  sits  the  titmouse  silent  bee ; 
And  I,  unfit  to  thrust  in  skilfull  throng. 


Ver.  20.  youngth!     Toylli.     Todd. 

Ver.  2C. siW}    That  is,  it  is  becoming. 
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Should  Colin  make  iudge  of  my  fooleree  : 
Nay,  better  learne  of  hem  that  learned  bee, 
And  han  bene  watered  at  the  Muses  well ;  ^ 

The  kindely  dewe  drops  from  the  higher  tree, 
A  nd  wets  the  little  plants  that  lowly  dwell : 
But  if  sadde  winters  wrath,  and  season  chill, 
Accord  not  mth  thy  Muses  merriment. 
To  sadder  times  thou  maist  attune  thy  qniW,        ^ 
And  sing  of  sorrowe  and  deathes  dreiiment ; 
For  deade  is  Dido,  deade,  alas !  and  drent ; 
Dido  !  the  great  shepheard  his  daughter  sheene : 
The  fayrest  May  shee  was  that  ever  went. 
Her  like  shee  has  not  left  behinde  I  weene :  * 

And,  if  thou  wilt  bewayle  my  wofuU  teene, 
I  shall  thee  give  yond  cosset  for  thy  payne ; 
And,  if  thy  rymes  as  rounde  and  ruefull  beene 
As  those  that  did  thy  Rosalind  complayne. 
Much  greater  gifts  for  guerdon  thou  shalt  gayne,     * 
Than  kid  or  cosset,  which  I  thee  bynempt : 
Then  up,  I  say,  thou  ioUy  shepheard  swayne. 
Let  not  my  small  demaunde  be  so  contempt. 

Ool.  Thenot,  to  that   I  chose  thou  doest  mee 
tempt ; 
But  ah !  too  well  I  wote  my  humble  vayne,  ™ 

And  how  my  rimes  bene  rugged  and  unkempt ; 
Yet,  as  I  conne,  my  conning  I  will  strayne. 

"  Up,  then,  Melpomene  !  the  mournefulst  Muse  of 
Such  cause  of  mourning  never  hadst  afore  ;  [Nine, 
Up,  grislie  ghostes !  and  up  my  rufull  rime !  '^ 

Matter  of  myrth  now  shalt  thou  have  no  more  ; 
For  dead  shee  is,  that  myrth  thee  made  of  yore. 

Dido,  my  deai-e,  alas !  is  dead. 

Dead,  and  lyeth  wrapt  in  lead. 

O  heavie  herse  !  *" 

Let  streaming  teares  be  powred  out  in  store ; 

0  carefull  verse ! 

"  Shepheards,    that  by    your  flocks    of   Kentish 

downes  abyde, 
Waile  ye  this  woefull  waste  of  Natures  warke ;    ** 
Waile  we  the  wight,  whose  presence  was  our  pryde ; 
Waile  we  the  wight,  whose  absence  is  our  carke ; 
The  sunue  of  all  the  world  is  dimme  and  darke ; 

The  earth  now  lacks  her  wonted  light, 

And  all  we  dwell  in  deadly  night. 

O  heavie  herse !  ''" 

Breake  we  our  pipes,  that  shrild  as  lowde  as  larke  ; 

O  cai-efuU  verse  ! 

"  Why  doe  we  longer  live,  (ah !  why  live  we  so 

long  ? ) 
Whose  better  dayes  Death  hath  shut  up  in  woe  ? 
The  fayrest  flowre  our  girlond  all  emong  ?» 

Is  faded  quite,  and  into  dust  ygoe. 
Sing  now,  ye  shepheards  daughters,  sing  no  moe 

The  songs  that  Colin  made  you  in  her  praise. 

But  into  weeping  turn  your  wanton  layea. 

0  heavie  herse  !  ^ 

Nowe  is  time  to  die :  nay,  time  was  long  ygoe : 

0  carefull  verse ! 

"  Whence  is  it,  that  the  flowret  of  the  field  doth 
And  lyeth  buried  long  in  Winters  bale  ;  [fade. 

Yet,  soone  as  Spring  his  mantle  hath  displayde,   ^ 
It  flowreth  fresh,  as  it  should  never  fayle  ? 
But  thing  on  earth  that  is  of  most  availe. 

As  vertues  branch  and  beauties  bud, 

Reliven  not  for  any  good. 

O  heavie  herse !  '" 


The  branch  once  dead,  the  bud  eke  needes  must 
0  carefuU  verse !  [quaile  ; 

«  She,  while  she  was,  (that  was,  a  wofuH  word  to 

saine !) 
For  beauties  praise  and  pleasaimce  had  no  peere ; 
So  well  she  couth  the  shepheards  entertaine        "* 
With  cakes   and  craolinells,  and  such    countrey 

cheere : 
Ne  would  she  scorne  the  simple  shepheards  swaine ; 

For  she  would  call  him  often  heme. 

And  give  him  curds  and  clouted  creame. 

O  heavie  herse  !  _      _  ' 

Als  Cohn  Cloute  she  would  not  once  disdaine ; 

O  carefuil  verse ! 

"  But  now  sike  happy  cheere  is  turnde  to  heavy 

chaunce. 
Such  pleasaunce  now  displast  by  dolors  dint ; 
All  musick  sleepes,  where  Death   doth  lead  the 
daunce,  "" 

And  shepheards  wonted  solace  is  extinct. 
The  blew  in  black,  the  greene  in  gray,  is  tinct ; 

The  gaudy  girlonds  deck  her  graVe, 

The  faded  flowres  her  corse  embrave. 

0  heavie  herse  !  "" 

Morne   now,  my  Muse,  now  morne  with  teares 

O  carefull  verse  !  [besprint ; 

"  0  thou  great  Shepheard,  Lobbin,  how  great  is  thy 

griefe ! 
Where  bene  the  nosegayes  that  she  dight  for  thee  ? 
The  coloured  chaplets  wrought  with  a  chiefe,      '" 
The  knotted  rush-ringes,  and  gilt  rosemaree  ? 
For  shee  deemed  nothing  too  deere  for  thee. 

Ah !  they  bene  all  yclad  in  clay ; 

One  bitter  blast  blewe  all  away. 

0  heavie  herse  !  ™ 

Thereof  nought  remaynes  but  tlie  inemoree  ; 

0  carefull  verse  ! 

"  Ay  me  !  that  dreerie  Death  should  strike  so  mor- 

tall  stroke, 
That  can  undoe  Dame  Natures  kindely  course  ; 
The  faded  lockes  fall  from  the  loftie  oke,  '^s 

The  flouds  doe  gaspe,  for  dryed  is  there  sourse. 
And  ilouds  of  teares  flow  in  theyr  stead  perforce : 

The  mantled  medowes  mourne, 

Theyr  sundrie  colours  tourne. 

O  heavie  herse  !  ^^^ 

The  heavens  doe  melt  in  teares  without  remorse  ; 

0  carefull  verse  ! 

"  The  feeble  flocks  in  field  refuse  their  former  foode. 
And  hang  their  heades  as  they  would  learne  to  weepe ; 
The  beastes  in  forrest  wayle  as  they  were  woode,  ^^ 
Except  the  wolves,  that  chase  the  wandring  sheepe. 
Now  shee  is  gone  that  safely  did  hem  keepe  : 

The  turtle  on  the  bared  braunch 

Laments  the  wounde  that  Death  did  launch. 

0  heavie  herse  !  1*' 

And  Philomele  her  song  with  teares  doth  steepe  ; 

O  carefull  verse  I 

"  The  water  nymphs,  that  wont  with  her  to  sing 

and  daunce, 
And  for  her  girlond  olive  braunches  beare, 
Nowe  balefull  boughes  of  cypres  doen  advaunce  ;  '* 

Ver.  111. besprint i]    Besprinkled,    Todd. 
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The  Musesj  that  were  wont  greene  bayes  to  weaj-e. 
Now  bi-ingen  bitter  eldre  braunches  seare  ; 

The  FataJl  Sisters  eke  repent 

Her  vitall  threde  so  soone  was  spent. 

0  heavie  herse  !  so 

Mol-nenoWjmyMusejnoWmornewithheaVycheare 

0  carefull  verse  I 

"  0  trustlesse  state  of  earthly  things,  and  slipper  hope 
Of  mortall  men,  that  swincke  and  sweate  for  nought. 
And,  shooting  wide,  doth  misse  the  marked  scope ;  ^^* 
Nowe  have  I  learnde  (a  lesson  deerely  bought) 
That  nis  on  eartli  assui'aunce  to  be  sought  ^ 

For  what  might  bee  in  earthly  mould, 

That  did  her  buried  body-  hould, 

0  heavie  herse  !  i60 

Yet  saw  I  on  the  beere  when  it  was  brought ; 

O  carefull  vei-se  I 

"  But  maugre  Death,  and  dreaded  Sisters  deadly 
And  gates  of  hell,  and  fyrie  furies  force,  [spight, 
She  hath  the  bonds  broke  of  eternall  night,  ^^ 

Her  soule  unbodied  of  the  burdenous  corse. 
"Why  then  weepes  Lobbin  so  without  remorse  ? 

0  Lobb  !  thy  losse  no  longer  lament ; 

Dido  is  dead,  but  into  heaven  hent* 

0  happie  herse  I  ^/O 

Cease  now,  my  Musej  now  cease  tliy  sorrowes  soxurse, 

0  ioyfiiU  verse  i 

"  Why  waile  we  then  ?  why  Wearie  we  the  gods 

with  plaintes, 
As  if  some  evill  were  to  her  betight  ? 
She  raignes  a  goddesse  now  emong  the  samtes,   ^^s 
That  whilome  was  the  saynt  of  shepheards  light, 
And  is  enstalled  nowe  in  heavens  bight. 

1  see  thee,  blessed  soule  !  I  see 
Walk  in  Elisian  fieldes  so  free. 

0  happie  herse  !  ^80 

Might  I  once  come  to  thee,  (0  that  I  might !) 
0  ioyfull  v^rse  I 

"  Unwise  and  wretched  men,  to  weete  what's  good 
Wee  deeme  of  death  as  doome  of  ill  desert ;  [or  ill, 
But  knewe  wee,  Fooles,  what  it  us  bringes  untilJj  ^^•'* 
Dye  would  we  day  he,  once  it  to  expert ! 
No  daunger  there  the  shepheard  can  asseit ; 

Fayre  fieldes  and  pleasaunt  layes  there  bene  ; 

The  fieldes  aye  fresh,  the  grasse  ay  greene. 

0  happie  herse  !  ^^^ 

Make  haste,  yee  shepheards,  thether  to  revert. 

0  ioyfull  verse ! 

"  Dido  is  gone  afore  ;  (whose  tume  shall  be  the 

next  ?) 
There  hves  shee  with  the  blessed  gods  in  blisse. 
There  drincks  she  nectar  with  ambrosia  mixt,     ^^=^ 
And  ioyes  enioyes  that  mortall  men  doe  misse. 
The  honor  now  of  highest  gods  she  is. 

That  whilome  was  poore  shepheards  pride, 

While  here  on  earth  shee  did  abide. 

0  happie  herse  1  ""'■' 

Cease  now,  ray  song,  my  woe  now  wasted  is  ; 

0  ioyfull  verse  I" 

The.  Ay,  franck  shepheard,  how  bene  thy  vei^es 
With  dolefull  pleasaunce,  so  as  I  ne  wotte      [meiut 


Ver.  185.  - 
Ver.  186.  - 


-  untill,]    Unto.    Todd. 

-  to  expert !]    To  experience.    Todd. 


Whether  reioyce  or  weepe  for  great  constraint ! 
Thine  be  the  cossette,  well  hast  thou  it  gotte. 
Up,  Colin  up,  ynough  thou  morned  hast ; 
Now  ginnes  to  mizzle,  hye  we  homeward  fast. 

COLINS    EMBLEME, 
La  mort  ny  mord. 


GLOSSE. 

louysaunce,  tnyrth. 

Sovenaunce,  reiinMnbrance. 

Uerie,  honour. 

Welkedj  shortned  or  empfiyred.  As  the  Moone  being  in 
the  wayne  is  said  of  Lidgate  to  welk. 

In  lowly  lay,  according  to  the  seiiKOn  of  the  moiieth  of 
November,  when  the  Sunne  draweth  low  iji  the  South 
toward  his  Tropick  or  returae. 

Injishes  haske,  the  Sunne  raygned,  that  is,  in  the  signe 
Pisces  all  November ;  a  haske  is  a  wicker  ped,  wherein 
they  Use  to  carrie  fish. 

Virelayes,  a  light  kind  of  song. 

Bewatred,  for  it  is  a  paying  of  Poets,  that  they  have 
druiike  of  the  Milses  "Well  Castalias,  whereof  was  before 
sufficiently  said. 

Dreriment,  dreery  and  heavie  cheers. 

I'he  great  shepheard,  is  some  man  bf  high  degree,  and 
not,  as  some  vainly  suppose,  god  Pan.  The  person  botb  of 
the  shepheard  and  of  Dido  is  unknowne,  and  closely  bu- 
ried in  the  AuthoUrs  conceipt.  But  out  of  doubt  I  am, 
that  it  is  not  Rosalind,  as  some  imagine  :  for  he  speaketh 
soone  after  of  her  also. 

Shene,  fayre  and  shining. 

May,  for  mayde. 

Teene,  sorrow. 

Guerdon,  reward. 

Bynempt,  bequeathed. 

Cosset,  a  lambe  brought  up  without  the  dam. 

Unkempt,  Incompti.  Not  combed,  that  is,  rude  and  un- 
hansnme. 

Melpomene,  The  sadde  and  wailefuU  Muse*  used  of  Poets 
in  hono^/  of  Tragedies :  as  saith  Virgil,  "  Melpomene  tra- 
gico  proclamat  moestaboatu." 

Up  griesly  ghosts.  The  manner  of  the  tragicall  Poets,  to 
call  for  helpe  of  Furies  and  damned  ghosts  :  so  is  Hecuba 
of  Euripides,  and  Tantalus  brought  in  of  Seneca.  And 
the  rest  of  the  rest. 

Herse,  is  the  solemne  obsequie  in  funeralles. 

Waste  of,  decay  of  so  beautifull  a  peece. 

Carke,  care. 

Ah  why,  an  elegant  Epanorthosis,  as  also  soone  after. 
Nay  time  was  long  ago. 

Flowret,  a  diminutive  for  a  little  floure.  This  is  a  nota- 
ble and  sententious  comparison,   ^' A  minore  ad  mains." 

Relive  not,  live  not  againe,  i.  not  in  their  earthly  bodies : 
for  in  heaven  they  receive  their  due  reward. 

The  braunch.  He  meaneth  Dido,  who  being  as  it  were  the 
maine  branch  now  withered,  the  buds,  that  is,  beautie  (as 
bee  sayd  afore)  can  no  more  flourish. 

With  cakes,  fit  for  shepheards  bankets. 

Heame,  for  home,  after  the  Northern  pronouncing. 

Tinct,  dyed  or  stained. 

The  gaudie,  the  meaning  is,  that  the  things  which  were 
the  ornaments  of  her  life  are  made  the  honour  of  her 
funerall,  as  is  used  in  burials. 

Lobbin,  the  nameof  a  shepheard,  which  seemeth  to  have 
beene  the  lover  and  deere  friend  of  Dido. 

Rushri7igs,  agreeable  for  such  base  gifts. 

Faded  lockes,  dried  leaves.  As  if  Nature  her  selfe  be- 
wailed the  death  of  the  Mayde. 

Sourse,  spring. 

Mantled  Medoives,  for  the  sundrie  flowers  are  like  a 
mantle  or  coverlet  wrouglit  with  many  colours- 

Philomele,  the  Nightingale.  Wliom  the  Poets  faine 
once  to  have  beene  a  Lady  of  great  beitutie,  till,  beeinp 
ravished  by  her  sisters  husband,  she  desired  to  be  tiirni  d 
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into  abirde  of  her  name,  whose  complaints  he  very  wel  set 
forth  of  M.  George  Gascoin  a  wit  tie  gentleman,  and  the 
very  cheefe  of  our  late  rimers,  who  and  if  some  parts  of 
learning  wanted  not  {albe  it  is  well  knowne  he  altogether 
wanted  not  learning)  no  douht  would  have  attained  to 
the  excellencie  of  those  famous  Poets.  For  gifts  of  witte 
and  naturall  promptnes  appeare  in  him  aboundantly. 

Cypresse,  used  of  the  olde  paynims  in  the  furnishing  of 
their  funerall  pompe,  and  properly  the  eigne  of  all  eori-ow 
and  heavinesse. 

The  fatall  sisters.  Clothe,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos, 
daughters  of  Herebus  and  the  Night,  whome  the  Poets 
faine  to  spin  the  life  of  man,  as  it  were  a  long  thred,  which 
they  draw  out  in  length,  till  his  fatall  houre  and  timely 
death  be  come ;  but  if  by  other  casualtie  his  dales  be 
abridged,  then  one  of  them,  that  is,  Atropos,  is  said  to 
hare  cut  the  threed  in  twaine.  Hereof  commeth  a  common 
verse. 

"  Clothe  colum  baiulat,  Lachesis  trahit,  Atropos  occat." 

0  trustlesse,  &o.  a  gallant  exclamation  moralized  with 
great  wisedome,  and  passionate  with  great  affection. 

BeerCf  a  frame,  whereon  they  use  to  lay  the  dead  corps. 

Furies,  of  Poets  are  fained  to  be  three,  Persephone, 
Alecto,  and  Megera,  which  are  said  to  be  the  authors  of  all 
evill  and  mischiefe. 

Eternal  night,  is  death  or  darkenesse  of  hell. 

Betight,  happened. 


/  see,  A  lively  Icon  or  representation,  as  if  he  saw  ber  in 
heaven  present. 

Elysianjieldes,  be  devised  of  Poets  to  be  a  place  of  plea- 
sure like  Paradise,  where  the  happiesoules  do  rest  in  peace 
and  eternall  happinesse. 

Die  would,  the  very  expresse  saying  of  Plato  in  Phsedone, 

Astari,  befall  unwares. 

Nectar  and  Ambrosia,  bee  fained  to  be  the  drinke  and 
foode  of  the  gods :  Ambrosia  they  liken  to  Manna  in  Sciip- 
ture,  and  Nectar  to  he  white  like  cream e,  whereof  is  a 
proper  tale  of  Hebe,  that  spilt  a  cup  of  it,  and  stayned  the 
heavens,  as  yet  appeareth.  But  I  have  already  discoursed 
that  at  large  in  my  Commentary  upon  theDreames  of  the 
same  Authour. 

Meytit,  mingled. 

EMBLEME. 
Which  is  as  much  to  say,  as  death  hyteth  not.  For 
although  by  course  of  nature  we  be  borne  to  dye,  and  being 
ripened  with  age,  as  with  timely  harvest,  we  must  bee 
gathered  in  time,  or  else  of  our  selves  we  fall  like  rotted 
ripe  fruite  from  the  tree  :  yet  death  is  not  to  be  coveted 
for  evill,  nor  (as  the  Poet  said  a  litle  before)  as  doome  of  ill 
desert.  For  though  the  trespasse  of  the  first  man  brought 
death  into  the  world,  as  the  guerdon  of  sinne,  yet  being 
overcome  by  the  death  of  one  that  died  for  all,  it  is  now 
made  (as  Chaucer  saith)  the  greene  pathway  of  life.  So 
that  it  agreeth  well  with  that  was  saide,  that  Death  hyteth 
not  (that  is)  hurteth  not  at  all. 


DECEMBER. 

AEGLOGA    DUODECIMA. 


Argument. — This  Aeglogue  (even  as  the  first  hegan)  is  ended  with  *a  complaint  of  Colin  to  god  Pan  ;  wherein,  as 
wearie  of  his  former  waies,  hee  proportioneth  his  life  to  the  foure  seasons  of  the  yeare ;  comparing  his  youth  to  the 
spring  time,  when  hee  was  fresh  and  free  from  loves  foUie.  His  manhood  to  the  sommer,  which,  he  saith,  was  con- 
sumed with  great  heate  and  excessive  drouth,  caused  through  a  Comet  or  blazing  Starre,  by  which  hee  meaneth  love ; 
which  passion  is  commonly  compared  to  such  flames  and  immoderate  heate.  His  ripest  yeares  he  resembleth  to  an 
unseasonable  harvest,  wherein  the  fruits  fall  ere  they  be  ripe.  His  latter  age  to  winters  chill  and  frostie  season,  now 
drawing  neere  to  his  last  ende. 


The  gentle  shepheard  sat  beside  a  springe. 

All  in  the  shadowe  of  a  bushye  brere, 

That  Colin  hight,  which  well  coulde  pype  and  singe, 

For  hee  of  Tityrus  his  songes  did  lere : 

There,  as  he  satte  in  secret  shade  alone,  * 

Thus  gan  hee  make  of  love  his  piteous  mone. 

"  0  soveraigne  Pan  !  thou  god  of  sliepheardes  all. 
Which  of  our  tender  lambkins  takest  keepe, 
And,  when  our  fiockes  into  misehaunce  mought  fall, 
Doest  save  from  mischiefe  the  unwarie  sheepe,    ^^ 
Als  of  their  maisters  hast  no  lesse  regard 
Then  of  the  flocks,  which  thou  doest  watch  and 
ward; 

"  I  thee  beseeche  (so  be  thou  deigne  to  hear 
Rude  ditties,  tunde  to  shepheardes  oaten  reede, 
Or  if  I  ever  sonet  song  so  cleare,  '» 

As  it  with  pleasaunce  mought  thy  fancie  feede,) 

Hearken  a  while,  from  thy  greene  cabinet. 

The  rurall  song  of  careful!  CoUnet. 

"  Whilome  in  youth,  when  ilovird  my  ioyfull  spring, 
Like  swallow  swift  I  wandred  here  and  there ;     20 
For  heate  of  heedlesse  lust  me  so  did  sting. 
That  I  oft  doubted  daimger  had  no  feare : 


Ver.  1 


-  takest  keepe ;]  latest  care.    Todd. 


I  went  the  wastefuU  woodes  and  forrest  wide, 
Withouten  dread  of  wolves  to  bene  espide. 

"  1  wont  to  raunge  amid  the  mazie  thicket,  " 

And  gather  nuttes  to  make  my  Christmas-game, 
And  ioyed  oft  to  chace  the  trembling  pricket. 
Or  hunt  the  hartlesse  hare  till  she  were  tame 
What  wreaked  I  of  wintrie  ages  waste ! — ■ 
Tho  deemed  I  my  spring  would  ever  last  ™ 

"  How  often  have  I  scaled  the  craggie  oke. 

All  to  dislodge  the  raven  of  her  nest? 

How  have  I  wearied,  with  many  a  stroke, 

The  stately  walnut-tree,  the  while  the  rest 

Under  the  tree  fell  all  for  nuttes  at  strife  ?        '' 
For  hke  to  me  was  libertie  and  life. 

"  And  for  I  was  in  thilke  same  looser  yeeres, 
(Whether  the  Muse  so  wrought  me  from  my  byrth. 
Or  I  too  much  beleev'd  my  shepheard  peeres,^ 
Somedele  ybent  to  song  and  musickes  mirth,       . " 
A  good  old  shepheard,  Wrenock  was  his  name, 
Made  me  by  arte  more  cunning  in  the  same. 


Ver.  29. wreaked]    Recked^  i.  e.  cared  or  reck- 
oned-   Todd. 
Ver.  40.    Somedele']    Somewhat,  in  some  degree.    Todd. 
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"  Fro  thence  I  durst  in  derring  to  compare 
With  sheplieardes  swayne  whatever  fed  in  field  ; 
And,  if  that  Hobbinoll  right  iudgement  bare,        ••' 
To  Pan  his  own  selfe  pype  I  need  not  yield : 

For,  if  the  flocking  nyniphes  did  follow  Pan, 

The  wiser  Muses  after  Colin  ran. 

"But,  ah !  such  pride  at  length  was  ill  repay de ; 
The  shepheards  god  (perdie  god  was  he  none)      ^^ 
My  hurtlesse  pleasaimce  did  me  ill  upbraide. 
My  freedome  lorne,  my  life  he  left  to  mone. 
Love  they  him  called  that  gave  me  checkmate, 
But  better  mouglit  they  have  behote  him  Hate. 

"Tho  gam  my  lovely  spring  bid  me  farewell,        °* 
And  sommer  season  sped  him  to  display 
(For  Love  then  in  the  Lyons  house  did  dwell,) 
The  raging  fire  that  Idndled  at  his  ray. 
A  comet  stird  up  that  unkindly  heate. 
That  reigned  (as  men  said)  in  Venus  seate.       ™ 

"  Forth  was  I  ledde,  not  as  I  wont  afore. 
When  choice  I  had  to  choose  my  wandring  way. 
But  whether  Luck  and  Loves  unbridled  lore 
Would  lead  me  forth  on  Fancies  bitte  to  play : 
The  bush  my  bed,  the  bramble  was  my  bowre,  ^ 
The  woodes  can  witnesse  many  a  wofuU  stowre. 

"  Where  I  was  wont  to  seeke  the  honie  bee. 
Working  her  formall  rowmes  in  wexen  frame. 
The  griesUe  todestoole  growne  there  mought  I  see. 
And  loathed  paddockes  lording  on  the  same :        '" 
And,  where  the  chaunting  birds  luld  me  asleepe. 
The  ghastly  owle  her  grievous  ynne  doth  keepe. 

"  Then  as  the  spring  gives  place  to  elder  Time, 

And  bringeth  forth  the  fruite  of  sommers  pride ; 

All  so  my  age,  now  passed  youthly  prime,  '^ 

To  things  of  riper  season  selfe  applied. 
And  leamd  of  lighter  timber  cotes  to  frame. 
Such  as  might  save  my  sheepe  and  me  fro  shame. 

"  To  make  fine  cages  for  the  nightingale. 
And  baskets  of  bulrushes,  was  my  wont :  ™ 

Who  to  entrap  the  fish  in  winding  sale 
Was  better  scene,  or  hurtfull  beastes  to  hont ! 
I  learned  als  the  signs  of  heaven  to  ken, 
How  Phoebe  failes,  where  Venus  sits,  and  when. 

"  And  tryed  time  yet  taught  me  greater  thinges  ; 
The  sodain  rising  of  the  raging  seas,  ^ 

The  soothe  of  byrdes  by  beating  of  theyr  winges, 
The  powre  of  herbes,  both  which  can  hurt  and  ease, 
And  which  be  wont  t'  enrage  the  restlesse  sheepe. 
And  which  be  wont  to  worke  eternall  sleepe.    5° 

"  But,  ah  !  unwise  and  witlesse  Colin  Cloute, 
That  kydst  the  hidden  kindes  of  many  a  weede. 
Yet  kydst  not  ene  to  cure  thy  sore  heart-roote. 
Whose  ranckling  wound  as  yet  does  rifely  bleede. 

Why  livest  thou  still,  and  yet  hast  thy  deaths 
wound  1  ■' 

Why  dyest  thou  still,  and  yet  alive  art  found  ? 

"  Thus  is  my  sommer  wome  away  and  wasted, 
Thus  is  my  harvest  hastened  all-to  rathe  ; 

Ver.  72.  keepe.}    A  Cambridge  phrase,  used,  even 

at  the  present  day,  by  the  students  to  sifnify  the  apiirt- 
ments  which  they  inhabit.     Todd. 

Ver.  98 ratliei]    Earlj/.    Todd. 


The  eare  that  budded  fayi'e  is  burnt  and  blasted. 
And  all  my  hoped  gaine  is  turn'd  to  scathe.         ^*^' 
Of  all  the  seede,  that  in  my  youth  was  sowne, 
Was  none  but  brakes  and  brambles  to  be  mowne. 

"  My  boughs  vnth  bloosmes  that  crowned  were  at 
A  nd  promised  of  timely  fruite  such  store,  [first, 
Are  left  both  bare  and  barrein  now  at  erst ;  '"* 
The  flattering  fruite  is  fallen  to  ground  before. 

And  rotted  ere  they  were  halfe  mellow  ripe  ; 

My  harvest,  wast,  my  hope  away  did  wipe. 

"  The  fragrant  flowres,  that  in  my  garden  grewe. 
Bene  withered,  as  they  had  bene  gathered  long  ;  "" 
Theyr  rootes  bene  dryed  up  for  lack  of  dewe, 
Yet  dewed  with  teares  they  han  be  ever  among. 
Ah  !  who  has  wrought  my  Rosalind  this  spight, 
To  spill  the  flowres  that  should  her  girlond  dight  1 

"  And  I,  that  whilome  wont  to  frame  my  pype    ^'^ 
Unto  the  shifting  of  the  shepheards  foote, 
Sike  follies  now  have  gathered  as  too  ripe, 
And  cast  hem  out  as  rotten  and  unsoote. 

The  loser  lasse  I  cast  to  please  no  more  ; 

One  if  I  please,  enough  is  me  therefore.  ^^ 

"  And  thus  of  all  my  harvest-hope  I  have 

Nought  reaped  but  a  weedie  crop  of  care  ; 

Which,  when  I  thought  have  thresht  in  swelling 
sheave, 

Cockle  for  com,  and  chaffe  for  barley,  bare  : 
Soon  as  the  chaffe  should  in  the  fan  be  fynd,   '^ 
All  was  blown  away  of  the  wavermg  wynd. 

"  So  now  my  yeere  drawes  to  his  latter  terme. 
My  spring  is  spent,  my  sommer  burnt  up  quite  ; 
My  harvest  hastes  to  stirre  up  Winter  sterne. 
And  bids    him   clayme    with   rigorous  rage    his 
right :  >^ 

So  now  he  stormes  with  many  a  sturdy  stoure  ; 

So  now  his  blustruig  blast  eche  coast  doth  scoure. 

"  The  carefuU  cold  hath  nipt  my  rugged  rynd, 
And  in  my  face  deepe  furrowes  eld  hath  pight : 
My  head  besprent  with  hoarie  frost  I  finde,         '^' 
And  by  myne  eye  the  crowe  his  clawe  doth  wright : 

Delight  is  layd  abedd  ;  and  pleasure,  past ; 

No  sunne  now  shines  ;  clouds  han  all  overcast. 

"  Now  leave,  ye  Shepheards  Boyes,  your  merry 

glee  ; 
My  Muse  is  hoarse  and  wearie  of  this  stound  :     ^* 
Here  will  I  hang  my  pype  upon  this  tree. 
Was  never  pype  of  reede  did  better  sound : 
Winter  is  come  that  blowes  the  bitter  blast, 
And  after  winter  dreerie  death  does  hast. 

"  Gather  together  ye  my  Uttle  flocke,  '* 

My  little  flocke,  that  was  to  me  so  liefe  ; 
Let  me,  ah  !  let  me  in  your  foldes  ye  lock. 
Ere  the  breme  winter  breede  you  greater  griefe. 
Winter  is  come,  that  blows  the  baleful!  breath, 
And  after  winter  commeth  timely  death.  *'^'' 

"  Adieu,  Delightes,  that  lulled  me  asleepe  ; 
Adieu,  my  Deare,  whose  love  I  bought  so  deare ; 
Adieu,  my  little  Lanibes  and  loved  Sheepe  ; 

Ver.  134 pight  1]     Placfd  orfxed.    Todd 
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Adieu,  ye  Woodeg,  that  oft  my  witnesse  were  : 
Adieu,  good  Hobbinoll,  that  was  so  true, 
Tell  Rosalinda  her  Coliji  bids  her  adieu." 

COLINS  EMBLEME. 
VivitUT  ingenio :  cetera  mottis  erimt. 


GLOSSE. 

Tptirus,  Chaucer,  as  hath  heene  oft  said. 
Lambkins,  yong  lambes, 

Als  0/ their,  seemely  to  expresse  Virgils  verse. 
*'  Pan  curat  oves  oviumque  magistros." 

Deigne,  vouchsafe. 

Cabinet,  Colirtet,  diminutives. 

Mazie,  For  they  be  like  to  a  maze  whence  it  is  hard  to 
get  out  againe. 

Peers,  Fellowes  and  companions. 

Miisick^  that  is  Poetrie,  as  Terence  s&,ith,  *<  QUi  artem 
tractaiit  musicam,"  speaking  of  Poets. 

Derring  do^  aforesaid. 

Lions  house  ,•  he  imagineth  simply  that  Cupid,  which  is 
■ova,  had  his  abode  in  the  hot  signe  Leo,  which  is  in  midst 
of  Snmmer ;  a  pretie  allegory ;  wherof  the  meaning  is, 
that  love  in  him  wrought  an  extraordinarie  heat  of  lust. 

His  ray,  which  is  Cupids  beame  of  flames  of  love. 

A  comet,  a  biasing  starre,  meant  of  beautie,  which  was 
the  cause  of  his  hot  love. 

Venus,  the  goddesse  of  beautie  or  pleasure.  Also  a 
eigne  in  heaven,  as  it  is  here  taken.  So  he  meaneth  that 
beautie,  which  hath  alway  aspect  to  Venus,  was  the  cause 
of  his  unquietnesse  In  love. 

Where  I  was :  a  fine  description  of  the  change  of  his  life 
And  liking,  for  all  things  now  seemed  to  him  to  have 
altered  their  kindly  course. 

Lording :  Spoken  after  the  manner  of  Paddocks  and 
Frogs  sitting,  which  is  indeed  lordly,  not  mooving  or 
looking  once  aside,  unlesse  they  be  stirred. 

Then  as :  The  second  part,  that  is,  his  manhood. 

Cotes,  ShepGotes,  for  such  be  exercises  of  shepheards. 

Sale  or  sallow,  a  kinde  of  wood  like  willow,  fitte  to 
Wreathe  and  binde  in  heapes  to  catch  fish  withall. 

Phoebe  failes.  The  Eclipse  of  the  Moone,  which  is  alwayes 
in  Cauda,  or  Capite  Draconis,  signes  in  heaven. 

Fenw^,  s.  Venus  starre,  otherwise  called  Hesperus,  and 
Vesper,  and  Lucifer,  both  because  he  seemeth  to  be  one  of 
tVie  brightest  stars,  and  also  first  riseth,  and  setteth  last. 
All  which  skill  in  starres  being  convenient  for  shepheards 
to  know,  Theocritus  and  the  rest  use. 

Raging  seas :  The  cause  of  the  swelling  and  ebbing  of 
the  sea  commeth  of  the  course  of  the  Moone,  sometime 
increasing,  sometime  waining  and  decreasing. 

Sooth  of  birds,  a  kind  of  soothsaying  used  in  the  elder 
times,  which  they  gathered  by  the  flying  of  birds:  First 
(as  is  said)  invented  by  the  Tuscans,  and  from  them 
derived  to  the  Romanes  who,  as  it  is  said  in  Livy,  were  so 
Buperstitioufely  rooted  in  the  same,  that  they  agreed  that 
every  noble  man  should  put  his  sonne  to  the  Tuscanes,  by 
them  to  be  brought  up  in  that  knowledge. 

0/ herbs:  That  wondrous  things  be  wrought  by  herbs,  as 
wel  appeareth  by  tho  common  working  of  them  in  our 
bndyes,  as  also  by  the  wonderfull  enchauntments  and 
sorceries  that  have  beene  wrought  by  them,  insomuch  that 
it  is  said,  that  Circe,  a  famous  sorceresse,  turned  men  into 
sundry  kinds  of  beasts  and  monsters,  and  only  by  herhes  : 
as  the  Poet  saith, 

•'  Bea  BfEva  potentibus  herbis  fee." 


Kldst,  knoWest. 

Eare,  of  corne. 

Scathe,  losse,  hindrance. 

JF-ver  among.  Ever  and  anone. 

And  thus :  The  third  part  wherein  is  set  forth  his  ripe 
yeares  as  an  untimely  harvest  that  bringeth  little  fruit. 

Tfie  fragrant  flowers,  simdry  studies  and  laudable  parts 
of  learning,  wherein  oxu'  poet  is  seene :  he  they  witnesse 
which  are  privie  to  this  study. 

So  now  myyeere :  The  last  part,  wherein  is  described  his 
age,  by  comparison  of  win  trie  stormes. 

Car^ull  cold,  for  care  is  said  to  coole  thebloUd. 

Glee,  mirth. 

Hoarie  frost,  a  metaphor  of  hoarie  haires  scattered  like 
a  gray  frost. 

Breeme,  sharpe  and  bitter. 

Adieu  delights,  is  a  conclusion  of  all.  Where  in  sixe 
verses  he  comprehendeth  all  that  was  touched  in  this 
booke.  In  the  first  verse  his  delights  of  yoUth  generally  : 
In  the  second,  the  love  of  Rosalinde:  In  the  third,  the 
keeping  of  sheep,  which  is  the  argument  of  al  tlie  ^g- 
logues:  In  the  fourth,  his  complaints:  And  in  the  last 
two,  his  professed  friendship  and  good  will  to  his  good 
friend  Hobbinoll. 

EMBLEME. 
The  meaning  whereof  is,  that  all  things  perish  and  come 
to  their  last  end,  but  works  of  learned  wits  and  monu- 
ments abide  for  ever.  And  therefore  Horace  of  his  Odea, 
a  worke  though  full  indeed  of  great  Wit  and  learning  yet 
of  no  so  great  weight  and  importance,  boldly  saith, 

*'Exegi  monimentum  aere  perennius, 

"  Quod  non  imber  edax,  non  aquilo  impotens  &c." 

Therefore  let  not  be  envied,  that  this  Poet  in  his  Epilogue 
saith,  he  made  a  Calender  that  shall  endure  as  long  as 
time,  &c.  following  the  example  of  Horace  and  Ovid  in 
the  like. 

"  Grande  opus  exegi,  quod  nee  lovis  ira,  nee  ignis, 
"  Nee  ferrum  poterit  nee  edax  abolere  vetustas,  &c,*' 


EPILOGUE. 

LoE  !  I  haye  made  a  Calender  for  every  yeare, 
That  Steele  in  strength,  and  time  in  durance,  shall 

outweare ; 
And,  if  I  marked  well  the  starres  revolution. 
It  shall  continue  till  the  worldes  dissolution, 
To  teach  the  ruder  shepheard  how  to  feede  his 

sheepe,  [keepe. 

And  from  the  falsers  fraude  his  folded  flocke  to 
Goe,  little  Calender  !  thou  hast  a  free  passepovte ; 
Goe  but  a  lowly  gate  amongst  the  meaner  sorte 
Dare  not  to  match  thy  pype  with  Tityrus  his  stile. 
Nor  with  the  Pilgrim  tnat  the  plough-man  playd  a 

while  ;  fadore ; 

But  follow  them  farre  off,  and  their  high  steps 
The  better  please,  the  worse  despise;  I  aske  no 

more. 

MERGE   NON   MERCEDE. 


Ver.  6. the  falsers  frtude\    Spenser  uses  the  verb 

'^tQ  false"  for  "to  deceive^"  P.  Q.  ii.  v.  9.     Falser  hero 
therefore  is  the  deceiver.    Tqld 
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THE  EIGHT  WOETHY  AND  VERTUOUS  LADIE ;  THE  LA :  CAREY. 


Most  brave  and  bomitifull  La :  for  so  excellent  favours  as  I  have  received  at  your  sweet  handes,  to 
offer  these  fewe  leaves  as  in  recompence,  should  be  as  to  offer  flowers  to  the  gods  for  their  divine 
benefites.  Therefore  I  have  determined  to  give  my  selfe  wholy  to  you,  as  quite  abandoned  from  my  selfe, 
and  absolutely  vowed  to  your  services  :  which  in  all  right  is  ever  held  for  full  recompence  of  debt  or 
damage,  to  have  the  person  yeelded.  My  person  I  wot  wel  how  Uttle  worth  it  is.  But  the  faithful! 
minde  and  humble  zeale  which  I  bear  unto  your  La :  may  perhaps  be  more  of  price,  as  may  please  you  to 
account  and  use  the  poore  sei'vice  therof ;  which  taketh  glory  to  advance  your  excellent  partes  and  noble 
vertues,  and  to  spend  it  selfe  in  honouring  you  ;  not  so  much  for  your  great  bounty  to  my  self,  which 
yet  may  not  be  unminded  ;  nor  for  name  or  kindreds  sake  by  you  vouchsafed ;  being  also  regardable  ;  as 
for  that  honorable  name,  which  yee  have  by  your  brave  deserts  purchast  to  your  selfe,  and  spred  m  the 
mouths  of  all  men  :  with  which  I  have  also  presumed  to  grace  mj  yerses  ;  and,  under  your  Name,  to 
commend  to  the  world  this  small  Poeme.  The  which  beseeching  j-ur  La :  to  take  in  worth,  and  of  all 
things  therin  according  to  your  wonted  graciousnes  to  make  a  milde  construction,  I  humbly  pray  for 
your  happines.  Your  La  :  ever  humbly  ; 

E.  S. 


I  SING  of  deadly  dolorous  debate, 
Stir'd  up  through  wrathfull  Nemesis  despight. 
Betwixt  two  mightie  ones  of  great  estate, 
Drawne  into  armes,  and  proofe  of  mortaU  fight, 
Through  prowd  ambition  and  hart-swelling  hate,  * 
Whilst  neither  could  the  others  greater  might 
And  sdeignfuU  scome  endure ;  that  from  small  iarre 
Their  wraths  at  length  broke  into  open  warre. 

The  roote  whereof  and  tragicall  effect. 
Vouchsafe,  0  thou  the  moumfulst  Muse  of  nyne, '" 
That  wont'st  the  tragick  stage  for  to  direct, 
In  funerall  complaints  and  wailefull  tyne, 
Reveale  to  me,  and  all  the  meanes  detect. 
Through  which  sad  Clarion  did  at  last  decline 
To  lowest  wretchednes :  And  is  there  then  •* 

Such  rancour  in  the  harts  of  mightie  men  ? 

Of  all  the  race  of  silver- winged  Fhes 

Which  doo  possesse  the  empire  of  the  aire, 

Betwixt  the  centred  earth,  and  azure  skies. 

Was  none  more  favourable,  nor  more  faire,  ^ 

Whilst  heaven  did  favour  his  feUcities, 

Then  Clarion,  the  eldest  sonne  and  heire 

Of  Muscai'oU,  and  in  his  fathers  sight 

Of  all  aUve  did  seeme  the  fairest  wight. 

With  fruitfull  hope  his  aged  breast  he  fed  ''^ 

Of  future  good,  which  his  young  toward  yeares. 


Full  of  brave  courage  and  bold  hardyhed 
Above  th'  ensample  of  his  equall  Peares, 
Did  largely  promise,  and  to  him  fore-red, 
(Whilst  oft  his  heart  did  melt  in  tender  teares,)  ^^ 
That  he  in  time  would  sure  prove  such  an  one. 
As  should  be  worthie  of  his  fathers  tin-one. 

The  fresh  young  Flie,  in  whom  the  kindly  fire 
Of  lustfull  yongth  began  to  kindle  fast. 
Did  much  disdaine  to  subiect  his  desire  ^ 

To  loathsome  sloth,  or  houres  in  ease  to  wast. 
But  ioy'd  to  range  abroad  in  fresh  attire. 
Through  the  wide  compas  of  the  ayrie  coast ; 
And,  with  unwearied  wings,  each  part  t'  inquire 
Of  the  wide  rule  of  his  renowmed  sire.  *^ 

For  he  so  swift  and  nimble  was  of  flight. 

That  from  this  lower  tract  he  dar'd  to  stie 

Up  to  the  clowdes,  and  thence  with  pineons  hght 

To  mount  aloft  unto  the  cristall  side. 

To  view  the  workmanship  of  heavens  hight :         *> 

Whence  down  descending  he  along  would  flie 

Upon  the  streaming  rivers,  sport  to  finde  ; 

And  oft  would  dare  to  tempt  the  troublous  winde. 

So  on  a  summers  day,  when  season  milde 

With  gentle  calme  the  woild  had  quieted,  ^ 

Ver.  34.  0/lusl/ull  yongth"]     Yonijlh  is  .i/oulh.     Todd. 
Ver.  42.  .  Btie]    Ascend.    T.  Warton. 
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And  high  in  heaven  Hyperion's  fierie  childe 
Ascending  did  his  beames  abroad  dispred, 
Wliiles  all  the  heavens  on  lower  creatures  smilde  ; 
Voung  Clarion,  with  vauntfull  lustiehed, 
After  his  guize  did  cast  abroad  to  fare  ;  ** 

And  tliereto  gan  his  furnitui-es  prepare. 

His  breast-plate  first,  that  was  of  substance  pure, 

Before  his  noble  heart  he  firmely  bound. 

That  mought  his  life  from  yron  death  assure. 

And  ward  his  gentle  corps  from  cruell  wound :     ^ 

For  it  by  arte  was  framed,  to  endure 

The  bit  of  baleful!  Steele  and  bitter  stownd. 

No  lesse  then  that  which  Vulcane  made  to  shield 

Achilles  hfe  from  fate  of  Troyan  field. 

And  then  about  his  shoulders  broad  he  threw       ^^ 
An  hairie  hide  of  some  wild  beast,  whom  hee 
In  salvage  forrest  by  adventure  slew. 
And  reft  the  spoyle  his  ornament  to  bee  ; 
Which,  spredding  all  his  backe  with  dreadfull  view. 
Made  all,  that  him  so  horrible  did  see,  ?" 

Thinke  hira  Alcides  with  the  Lyons  skin. 
When  the  Naemean  conquest  he  did  win. 

Upon  his  head  his  glistering  bm'ganet. 
The  which  was  wrought  by  wonderous  device. 
And  curiously  engraven,  he  did  set :  ^^ 

The  metall  was  of  rare  and  passmg  price  ; 
Not  Bilbo  Steele,  nor  brasse  from  Corinth  fet. 
Nor  costly  oricalche  from  strange  Phoenice  ; 
But  such  as  could  both  Phoebus  arrowes  ward, 
And  th'  hayling  darts  of  heaven  beating  hard.       "^ 

Therein  two  deadly  weapons  fixt  he  bore. 
Strongly  outlauneed  towards  either  side. 
Like  two  sharpe  speares,  his  enemies  to  gore  : 
Like  as  a  warlike  brigandine,  applyde 
To  fight,  layes  forth  her  threatiuU  pikes  afore,     ^= 
Tlie  engines  which  in  them  sad  death  doo  hyde : 
So  did  this  Fhe  outstretch  his  fearefull  homes, 
Yet  so  as  him  their  terrour  more  adornes. 

Lastly  his  shinie  wings  as  silver  bright. 

Painted  with  thousand  colours  passing  farre         '" 

All  painters  skill,  he  did  about  him  dight ; 

Not  halfe  so  manie  sundrie  colours  arre 

In  Iris  bowe ;  ne  heaven  doth  shine  so  bright. 

Distinguished  with  manie  a  twinckling  starre  ; 

Nor  lunoes  bird,  in  her  ey-spotted  ti-aine,  ^^ 

So  many  goodly  colours  doth  containe. 

Ne  (may  it  be  withouten  perill  spoken) 
The  Archer  god,  the  sonne  of  Cytheree, 
That  ioyes  on  wretched  lovers  to  be  wroken, 
And  heaped  spoyles  of  bleeding  harts  to  see,        '™ 
Beares  in  his  wings  so  manie  a  changefuU  token. 
Ah  !  my  liege  Lord,  forgive  it  unto  mee, 
If  ought  against  thine  honour  I  have  tolde  ; 
Yet  sure  iiiose  wings  were  fairer  manifolde. 

Full  many  a  Ladie  faire,  in  Court  full  oft  "■= 

Beholding  them,  him  secretly  envide. 
And  wisht  that  two  such  fannes,  so  silken  soft, 
And  golden  faire,  her  Love  would  her  provide  ; 
Or  that,  when  themthe  gorgeous  Flie  had  doft. 


Ver.  78.  ' "—  oricalche]      O^£txx\xov,  orichalchum, 

the  most  sonorous  of  metals  for  tuhae  and  tibits,    BisNTLEV. 
Ver.  ^.  ■ wroken,]    Revenged.    Tudd. 


Some  one,  that  would  with  grace  be  gratifide,      '"' 
p'roiii  him  would  steale  them  privilj'  away. 
And  brmg  to  her  so  precious  a  pray. 

Report  is  that  dame  Venus  on  a  day. 

In  spring  when  flowres  doo  clothe  the  fruitfiiU  ground, 

Walking  abroad  with  all  her  nymphes  to  play,     "* 

Bad  her  faire  damzels  flocking  her  arownd 

To  gather  fllowres,  her  forhead  to  array : 

Emongst  the  rest  a  gentle  Nymph  was  found, 

Hight  Astery,  excelling  all  the  crewe 

111  curteous  usage  and  unstained  hewe.  ' " 

Who  beeing  nimbler  ioynted  then  the  rest. 
And  more  industrious,  gathered  more  store 
Of  the  fields  honour,  than  the  others  best ; 
Which  they  in  secret  harts  envying  sore, 
Tolde  Venus,  when  her  as  the  worthiest  *-* 

She  praisd,  that  Cupide  (as  they  heard  before) 
Did  lend  her  secret  aide,  in  gathering 
Into  her  lap  the  children  of  the  Spring. 

Whereof  the  goddesse  gathering  iealous  feare. 
Not  yet  unmindfuU,  how  not  long  agoe  ^ 

Her  Sonne  to  Psyche  secrete  love  did  beare. 
And  long  it  close  conceal'd,  till  miekle  woe 
Thereof  arose,  and  manie  a  rufull  teare  ; 
Reason  with  sudden  rage  did  overgoe  ; 
And,  giving  hastie  credit  to  th'  accuser,  ^^ 

Was  led  away  of  them  that  did  abuse  her. 

Eftsoones  that  Damzell,  by  her  heavenly  might, 

She  turn'd  into  a  winged  Butterflie, 

In  the  wide  aire  to  make  her  wandring  flight ; 

And  all  those  flowres,  with  which  so  plenteouslie 

Her  lap  she  filled  had,  that  bred  her  spight,         "' 

She  placed  in  her  wings,  for  memorie 

Of  her  pretended  crime,  though  crime  none  were : 

Since  which  that  Flie  them  in  her  wings  doth  beare. 

Thus  the  fresh  Clarion,  being  readie  dight,  '■*' 

Unto  his  ioui'ney  did  himselfe  addresse. 
And  with  good  speed  began  to  take  his  flight: 
Over  the  fields,  in  his  franke  lustinesse. 
And  all  the  champaine  o're  he  soared  Ught ; 
And  all  the  countrey  wide  he  did  possesse,  '*•- 

Feeding  upon  their  pleasures  bounteouslie. 
That  none  gainsaid,  nor  none  did  him  envie. 

The  woods,  the  rivers,  and  the  medowes  greene. 
With  his  aire-cutting  wings  he  measured  wide, 
Ne  did  he  leave  the  mountaines  bare  unseene,     ^^^ 
Nor  the  ranke  grassie  fennes  delights  untride. 
But  none  of  these,  how  ever  sweet  they  beene, 
Mote  please  his  fancie,  nor  him  cause  t'  abide  : 
His  choicefuU  sense  with  every  change  doth  flit. 
No  common  things  may  please  a  wavering  wit.    '* 

To  the  gay  gardins  his  unstaid  desire 
Him  wholly  caried,  to  refresh  his  sprights  : 
There  lavish  Nature,  in  her  best  attire, 
Powres  forth  sweete  odors  and  alluring  sights  ; 
And  Arte,  with  her  contending,  doth  aspire,        '^ 
T'  excell  the  naturall  with  made  delights : 
And  all,  that  faire  or  pleasant  may  be  found. 
In  riotous  excesse  doth  there  abound. 

There  he  arriving,  round  about  doth  flie. 
From  bed  to  bed,  from  one  to  other  border  ;       "^ 
And  takes  survey,  with  curious  busie  ej'e. 
Of  every  flowre  and  herbe  there  set  in  ordei'  ; 
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Now  tliis,  now  that,  he  tasteth  tenderly, 

Yet  none  of  them  he  rudely  doth  disorder, 

Ne  with  his  feete  their  silken  leaves  deface  ;        ''^ 

But  pastures  on  the  pleasures  of  each  place. 

And  evermore  with  most  varietie. 

And  change  of  sweetnesse,  (for  all  change  is  sweete,) 

He  casts  his  glutton  sense  to  satisfie. 

Now  sucking  of  the  sap  of  herbe  most  meet,        '*^ 

Or  of  the  deaw,  which  yet  on  them  does  lie, 

Now  in  the  same  bathing  his  tender  feete : 

And  then  he  pearcheth  on  some  braimch  thereby. 

To  weather  him,  and  his  moyst  wings  to  dry. 

And  then  againe  he  tumeth  to  his  play,  '^ 

To  spoyle  the  pleasures  of  that  Paradise  ; 
The  wholesome  saulge,  and  lavender  still  gray, 
Ranke  smelling  rue,  and  cummin  good  for  eyes. 
The  roses  raigning  in  the  pride  of  May, 
Sharpe  isope  good  for  greene  wounds  remedies, ''° 
Faire  marigoldes,  and  bees-alliuing  thime, 
Sweet  marioram,  and  daysies  decking  prime : 

Coole  violets,  and  orpine  growing  still, 

Embathed  balme,  and  chearfuU  galmgale. 

Fresh  costmarie,  and  breathfuU  camomill,  '°* 

Dull  poppy,  and  drink- quickning  setuale, 

Veyne-heajing  verven,  and  hed-pirrging  dill, 

Sound  savorie,  and  bazil  hartie-hale, 

Fat  colworts,  and  comforting  perseline. 

Cold  lettuce,  and  refreshing  rosmarine.  200 

And  whatso  else  of  vertue  good  or  ill 

Grewe  in  this  Gardin,  fetcht  from  farre  away, 

Of  everie  one  he  takes,  and  tastes  at  will, 

And  on  their  pleasures  greedily  doth  pray. 

Then  when  he  hath  both  plaid,  and  fed  hia  fill,    ^^ 

In  the  warme  sunne  he  doth  himselfe  embay, 

And  there  him  rests  in  riotous  suifisauuce 

Of  all  his  gladfulnes,  and  kingly  ioyaunce. 

What  more  felicitie  can  fall  to  creature 

Then  to  enioy  delight  with  libertie,  ^'^ 

And  to  be  lord  of  all  the  workes  of  Nature, 

To  raigne  in  th'  aire  from  th'  earth  to  highest  skie. 

To  feed  on  flowres  and  weeds  of  glorious  feature. 

To  take  what  ever  thing  doth  please  the  eie  ? 

Who  rests  not  pleased  with  such  happines,  -'* 

Well  worthy  he  to  taste  of  \vretchednes. 

But  what  on  earth  can  long  abide  in  state  ? 

Or  who  can  him  assure  of  happy  day  ? 

Sith  morning  faire  may  bring  fowle  evening  late. 

And  least  mishap  the  most  blisse  alter  may  !       220 

For  thousand  perills  lie  in  close  awaite 

About  us  davHe,  to  worke  our  decay  ; 

That  none,  except  a  God,  or  God  him  guide. 

May  them  avoyde,  or  remedie  provide. 

And  whatso  heavens  in  their  secret  doome  ^^ 

Ordained  have,  how  can  fraile  fleshly  wight 
Forecast,  but  it  must  needs  to  issue  come  ? 
The  sea,  the  aire,  the  fire,  the  day,  the  night, 
And  th'  armies  of  their  creatures  all  and  some 
Do  serve  to  them,  and  with  importune  might      ™ 


Ver.  201.  . 
Ver.  229.  - 
Upton. 


-  0/ vertue]    Of  efficacy.    Todd. 

-  all  and  some]    One  and  all,  every  one. 


Wai're  against  us  the  vassals  of  their  will. 
Who  then  can  save  what  they  dispose  to  spill  ? 

Not  thou,  0  Clarion,  though  fau-est  thou 

Of  all  thy  kinde,  unhappie  happie  Flie, 

Whose  cruell  fate  is  woven  even  now  -^ 

Of  loves  owue  hand,  to  worke  thy  miserie  ! 

Ne  may  thee  help  the  manie  hartie  vow, 

Which  thy  old  sire  with  sacred  pietie 

Hath  powred  forth  for  thee,  and  th'  altars  sprent : 

Nought  may  thee  save  from  heavens  avengement !  ^'^ 

It  fortuned  (as  heavens  had  behight) 
That  in  this  Gardin,  where  yong  Clarion 
Was  wont  to  solace  him,  a  wicked  wight. 
The  foe  of  faire  things,  th'  author  of  confusion. 
The  shame  of  Natm-e,  the  bondslave  of  spight,    ^ 
Had  lately  built  his  hatefuU  mansion  ; 
And,  lurking  closely,  in  awaite  now  lay, 
How  he  might  any  in  his  trap  betray. 

But  when  he  spide  the  ioyous  Butterflie 

In  this  faire  plot  dispacing  to  and  fro,  ^'^ 

Feareles  of  foes  and  hidden  ieopardie. 

Lord  !  how  he  gan  for  to  bestirre  him  tho. 

And  to  his  wicked  worke  each  part  apphe  ! 

His  heart  did  earne  against  his  hated  foe, 

And  bowels  so  with  ranlding  poyson  swelde,        '" 

That  scarce  the  skin  the  strong  contagion  helde. 

The  cause,  why  he  this  Fhe  so  maliced. 
Was  (as  in  stories  it  is  written  found) 
For  that  his  mother,  which  him  bore  and  bred. 
The  most  fine-fingred  workwoman  on  ground,     2"* 
Arachne,  by  his  meanes  was  vanquished 
Of  Pallas,  and  in  her  owne  skill  confound. 
When  she  with  her  for  excellence  contended, 
That  wrought  her  shame,  and  son-ow  never  ended. 

For  the  Tritonian  goddesse  having  hard  ^"'' 

Her  blazed  fame,  which  all  the  world  had  fild, 
Came  downe  to  prove  the  truth,  and  due  reward 
For  her  praise-woi'thie  workmanship  to  yield  : 
But  the  presumptuous  Damzell  rashly  dar'd 
The  goddesse  selfe  to  chalenge  to  the  field,  ^'* 

And  to  compare  with  her  in  curious  sluU 
Of  workes  with  loome,  with  needle,  and  with  quill. 

Minerva  did  the  chalenge  not  refuse. 

But  deign'd  with  her  the  paragon  to  make  : 

So  to  their  worke  they  sit,  and  each  doth  chuse  '"* 

What  storie  she  will  for  her  tapet  take. 

Arachne  figiu^'d  how  love  did  abuse 

Europa  like  a  Bull,  and  on  his  backe 

Her  through  the  Sea  did  beare  ;  so  lively  seene. 

That  it  true  Sea,  and  true  Bull,  ye  would  weene.  -®* 

Shee  seem'd  still  backe  unto  the  laud  to  looke. 
And  her  play-fellowes  ayde  to  call,  and  feare 
The  dashing  of  the  waves,  that  up  she  tooke 
Her  daintie  feet,  and  gannents  gathered  neare  : 
But  (Lord !)  how  she  in  everie  member  shooke,    ^^ 
When  as  the  land  she  saw  no  more  appeare. 


Ver.  257. maliced,]  Bare  Mm  so  much  ill  will.  Torn. 

Ver.  262. confound,^    For  confounded.    Todd. 

Ver.  276. tapet]    Worked  or  figured  stuff.    In  tho 

Swedish  language,  I  may  add,  a  TAPEsTRV-maAei-  is  termed 
TAfB.T-makare.    Todd. 
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But  a  wilde  wildei-nes  of  waters  deepe  : 
Then  gan  she  greatly  to  lament  and  weepe. 

Before  the  Bull  she  pictur'd  winged  Love, 
With  his  yong  brother  Sport,  light  fluttering       ^'' 
Upon  the  waves,  as  each  had  been  a  Dove  ; 
The  one  his  bowe  and  shafts,  the  other  Spring 
A  burning  teade  about  his  head  did  move, 
As  in  their  syres  new  love  both  triumphing  : 
Aud  manie  Nymphes  about  them  flocking  round,  ^^ 
And  many  Tritons  which  their  homes  did  sound. 

And,  round  about,  her  worke  she  did  empale 

With  a  faire  border  wrought  of  sundrie  flowres, 

Enwoven  with  an  yvie-winding  trayle  : 

A  goodly  worke,  fiiU  fit  for  kingly  bowres  ;         ^"^ 

Such  as  dame  Pallas,  such  as  Envie  pale. 

That  all  good  things  with  venomous  tooth  devowres. 

Could  not  accuse.    Then  gan  the  goddesse  bright 

Her  selfe  iikewise  unto  her  worke  to  dight. 

She  made  the  storie  of  the  olde  debate,  ^' 

Which  she  with  Neptune  did  for  Athens  trie : 
Twelve  gods  doo  sit  around  in  royall  state. 
And  love  in  midst  with  awfull  maiestie. 
To  iudge  the  strife  betweene  them  stirred  late  : 
Each  of  the  gods,  by  his  like  visnomie  ^"' 

Eathe  to  be  knowne  ;  but  love  above  them  all, 
By  his  great  lookes  and  power  imperiall. 

Before  them  stands  the  god  of  Seas  in  place, 

Clayming  that  sea^coast  Citie  as  his  right. 

And  strikes  the  rockes  with  his  three-forked  mace  ; 

Whenceforth  issues  a  warlike  steed  in  sight,        ''* 

The  signe  by  which  he  chalengeth  the  place  ; 

That  all  the  gods,  which  saw  his  wondrous  might, 

Did  sm-ely  deeme  the  victorie  his  due : 

But  seldome  scene,  foreiudgement  proveth  true.  ^^ 

Then  to  herselfe  she  gives  her  Aegide  shield. 
And  steel-hed  speare,  and  morion  on  her  hedd, 
Such  as  she  oft  is  scene  in  warlike  field  : 
Then  sets  she  forth,  how  with  her  weapon  dredd 
She  smote  the  ground,  the  which  streight  foorth  did 
yield  "^ 

A  fruitfull  Olyve  tree,  with  berries  spredd. 
That  all  the  Gods  admir'd  ;  then  all  the  storie 
She  compast  with  a  wreathe  of  Olyves  hoarie. 

Eraongst  these  leaves  she  made  a  Bulterflie, 
"With  excellent  device  and  wondrous  slight,         ^^ 
Fluttring  among  the  Olives  wantonly. 
That  seem'd  to  live,  so  like  it  was  in  sight : 
The  velvet  nap  which  on  his  wings  doth  he. 
The  silken  downe  with  which  his  backe  is  dight. 
His  broad  outstretched  homes,  his  hayrie  thies,  ^^ 
His  glorious  colours,  and  his  glistering  eies. 

Which  when  Arachne  saw,  as  overlaid. 
And  mastered  with  workmanship  so  rare. 
She  stood  astonied  long,  ne  ought  gainesaid  ; 
And  with  fast  fixed  eyes  on  her  did  stare,  3^° 

And  by  her  silence,  signe  of  one  dismaid. 
The  victorie  did  yeeld  her  as  her  share  ; 


Ver.  292.  - 

I,  Warton. 

Ver.  293.  - 

Ver.  310. - 


-  Spring]     Or  Springal,  a  young  person. 

-  teade]    Torch.    Lat.  teda.    Todd. 

-  vifanomiel   Countenance,    Todd. 


Yet  did  she  inly  fret  and  felly  burne. 

And  aU  her  blood  to  poysonous  rancor  tume  : 

That  shortly  from  the  shape  of  womanhed,  *" 

Such  as  she  was  when  Pallas  she  attempted. 
She  grew  to  hideous  shape  of  dryrihedj 
Pined  with  griefe  of  folly  late  repented  : 
Eftsoones  her  white  streight  legs  were  altered 
To  crooked  crawhng  shankes,  of  marrowe  empted ;  ^ 
And  her  faire  face  to  foule  and  loathsome  hewe. 
And  her  fine  corpes  to'  a  bag  of  venim  grewe. 

This  cursed  creatiire,  mindfull  of  that  olde 
Enfested  grudge,  the  which  his  mother  felt, 
So  Boone  as  Clarion  he  did  beholde;  ^^ 

His  heart  with  vengefuU  malice  mly  swelt ; 
And  weaving  straight  a  net  with  manie  a  fold 
About  the  cave,  in  which  he  lurking  dwelt. 
With  fine  small  cords  about  it  stretched  wide. 
So  finely  sponne,  that  scarce  they  could  be  spide.  ™ 

Not  ahie  damzell,  which  her  vaunteth  most 

In  skilful!  knitting  of  soft  silken  twyne  ; 

Nor  anie  weaver,  which  his  worke  doth  boast 

In  diaper,  in  damaske,  or  in  lyne  ; 

Nor  anie  sldl'd  in  workmanship  embost ;  ^' 

Nor  anie  skil'd  in  loupes  of  fingring  fine ; 

Might  in  their  divers  cunning  ever  dare 

With  this  so  curious  networke  to  compare. 

Ne  doo  I  thihke,  that  that  same  subtil  gin. 
The  which  the  Lemnian  god  framde  craftily,        ^^^ 
Mars  sleeping  with  his  wife  to  compasse  in. 
That  all  the  gods  with  common  mockerie 
Might  laugh  at  them,  and  scorne  their  shameful! 
Was  like  to  this.     This  same  he  did  appHe       [sin. 
For  to  entrap  the  careles  Clarion,  ^' 

That  rang'd  eachwhere  without  suspition. 

Suspition  of  friend,  nor  feare  of  foe. 

That  hazarded  his  health,  had  he  at  all. 

But  walkt  at  will,  and  wandred  to  and  fro, 

In  the  pride  of  his  freedome  principal!  :  ^^ 

Little  wist  he  his  fatal!  future  woe. 

But  was  secure  ;  the  liker  he  to  fall. 

He  likest  is  to  fall  into  mischaunce, 

That  is  regardles  of  his  governaunce. 

Yet  still  Aragnol!  (so  his  foe  was  hight)  '^ 

Lay  lurking  covertly  liim  to  surprise  ; 

And  all  his  gins,  that  him  entangle  might, 

Drest  in  good  order  as  he  could  devise. 

At  length,  the  foohsh  Flie  without  foresight. 

As  he  that  did  all  daunger  quite  despise,  '* 

Toward  those  parts  came  flying  carelesselie. 

Where  hidden  was  !iis  hateful!  enemie. 

Who,  seeing  him,  with  secret  ioy  therefore 

Did  tickle  inwardly  in  everie  vaine  ; 

And  his  false  hart,  fraught  with  all  treasons  store, 

Was  fiU'd  with  hope  his  purpose  to  obtaine :        ^^^ 

Himselfe  he  close  upgathered  more  and  more 

Into  his  den,  that  his  deceitful!  traine 

By  his  there  being  might  not  be  bewraid, 

Ne  anie  noyse,  ne  anie  motion  made.  ^"11 


Ver.  Ml dryrihedj   Breryhed,  dismalneas,  sor 

row.    Todd. 
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Like  as  a  wily  foxe,  that,  having  spide 

Where  on  a  sunnie  banke  the  lambes  doo  play, 

FuU  closely  creeping  by  the  hinder  side. 

Lyes  in  ambfishment  of  his  hoped  pray, 

Ne  stirreth  limbe ;  till,  seeing  readie  tide,  *' 

He  rushetli  forth,  and  suatcheth  quite  away 

One  of  the  litle  yonglings  iinawares : 

So  to  his  worke  AragnoU  him  prepares. 

Who  now  shall  give  unto  my  heavie  eyes 

A  well  of  teares,  that  all  may  overflow  ?  ^'^ 

Or  where  shall  I  find  lamentable  cryes. 

And  mournfuU  tunes,  enough  my  griefe  to  show  1 

Helpe,  0  thou  Tragick  Muse,  me  to  devise 

Notes  sad  enough,  t'  expresse  tliis  bitter  throw : 

For  loe,  the  drerie  stownd  is  now  arrived,  '^'^ 

That  of  all  happines  hath  us  deprived. 

The  luckles  Clarion,  whether  cruell  Fate 

Or  wicked  Fortune  faultles  Mm  misled. 

Or  some  ungi'acious  blast  out  of  the  gate 

Of  Aeoles  raiue  perforce  him  drove  on  lied,         ^'^ 


Was  (0  sad  hap  and  howre  unfortunate  !) 
With  violent  swift  flight  forth  earied 
Into  the  cursed  cobweb,  which  his  foe 
Had  framed  for  his  final!  overthrue. 

There  the  fond  Flie,  entangled,  strugled  long, 
Himselfe  to  free  thereout ;  but  all  in  vaine. 
For,  striving  more,  the  more  in  laces  strong 
Himselfe  he  tide,  and  wrapt  his  winges  twauie 
In  lymie  snares  the  subtill  loupes  among  ; 
That  in  the  ende  he  breathlesse  did  remaine. 
And,  all  his  yongthly  forces  idly  spent, 
Him  to  the  mercie  of  tli'  avenger  lent. 

Which  when  the  greisly  tyrant  did  espie. 
Like  a  grimme  lyou  rushing  mth  fierce  might 
Out  of  his  den,  he  seized  greedelie 
On  the  resistles  pray ;  and,  with  fell  spight. 
Under  the  left  wing  strooke  his  weapon  she 
Into  his  heart,  that  his  deepe  gxoning  spright 
In  bloodie  streames  forth  fled  into  the  aire. 
His  bodie  left  the  spectacle  of  care. 
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DEDICATED    TO    THE 


RIGHT  NOBLE  AND  BEAUTIFULL  LADIE,  THE  LA :  MARIE,  COUNTESSE  OF 

PEMBROOKE. 
— « — 
Most  Honourable  and  bountifuU  Ladie,  there  bee  long  sithens  deepe  sowed  in  my  brest  the  seedes  of 
most  entire  love  and  humble  affection  unto  that  most  brave  Knight,  your  noble  brother  deceased  ;  which, 
taking  roote,  began  in  his  life  time  somewhat  to  bud  forth,  and  to  shew  themselves  to  him,  as  then  in  the 
weaknes  of  their  first  spring  ;  and  would  in  their  riper  strength  (had  it  pleased  High  God  till  then  to 
drawe  out  his  daies)  spired  forth  fruit  of  more  perfection.  But  suice  God  hath  disdeigned  the  world  of 
that  most  noble  Spirit,  which  was  the  hope  of  all  learned  men,  and  the  Patron  of  my  young  Muses  ; 
together  with  him  both  their  hope  of  anie  fm-ther  fruit  was  cut  off,  and  also  the  tender  delight  of  those 
their  first  blossoms  nipped  and  quite  dead.  Yet,  sithens  my  late  cumming  into  England,  some  frends  of 
mine,  (which  might  much  prevaUe  with  me,  and  indeede  commamid  me,)  knowing  with  howe  straight 
bandes  of  duetie  I  was  tied  to  him,  as  also  bound  unto  that  noble  House,  (of  which  the  chiefe  hope  then 
rested  in  him,)  have  sought  to  revive  them  by  upbraiding  me,  for  that  I  have  not  shewed  anie  thankefuU 
remembrance  towards  him  or  any  of  them  ;  but  suffer  their  names  to  sleep  in  silence  and  forgetfulnesse. 
Whome  chieflie  to  satisfie,  or  els  to  avoide  that  fowle  blot  of  unthankefulnesse,  I  have  conceived  this 
small  Poeme,  intituled  by  a  general!  name  of  The  Worlds  Jtuines:  yet  speciallie  intended  to  the 
renowming  of  that  noble  Race,  from  which  both  you  and  he  sprong,  and  to  the  eternizing  of  some  of 
the  chiefe  of  them  late  deceased.  The  which  I  dedicate  unto  your  La.  as  whome  it  most  specially 
concemeth  ;  and  to  whome  I  acknowledge  my  selfe  bounden  by  many  singular  favours  and  great  graces. 
I  pray  for  your  Honourable  happinesse  :  and  so  humbly  kisse  your  hands. 

Your  Ladiships  ever  humblie  at  commaund,  E.  S. 


■  out  of  the  gate 


Of  Aeoles  raine']    That  is,  out  of  the  gate  of  iEolus's  dominion.    Todd. 
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It  chaunced  me  on  day  beside  the  shore 

Of  silver-streaming  Thamesis  to  bee, 

Nigh  wliere  tlie  goodly  Verlame  stood  of  yore. 

Of  which  there  now  remaiues  no  memorie. 

Nor  anie  little  moniment  to  see,  ° 

By  which  the  travailer,  that  fares  that  way, 

This  once  was  she,  may  warned  be  to  say. 

There,  on  the  other  side,  I  did  behold 
A  Woman  sitting  sorrowfuUie  wailing. 
Rending  her  yellow  locks,  like  wyrie  gold  i" 

About  her  shoulders  careleslie  downe  trailing. 
And  streames  of  teares  from  her  faire  eyes  forth 

railing : 
In  her  right  hand  a  broken  rod  she  held. 
Which  towaxds  heaven  shee  seemd  on  high  to  weld. 

Whether  she  were  one  of  that  Rivers  Nymphes,     '■' 
Which  did  the  losse  of  some  dere  Love  lament, 
I  doubt ;  or  one  of  those  tln-ee  fatall  Impes, 
Which  draw  the  dayes  of  men  forth  in  extent ; 
Or  th'  aunoient  Genius  of  that  Citie  brent : 
But,  seeing  her  so  piteousUe  perplexed,  * 

I  (to  her  calhng)  askt  what  her  so  vexed. 

"  Ah  !  what  delight  (quoth  she)  in  earthlie  thing, 

Or  comfort  can  I,  wretched  creature,  have  2 

Whose  happines  the  heavens  envying. 

From  highest  staire  to  lowest  step  me  drave,       25 

And  have  in  mine  owne  bowels  made  my  grave. 

That  of  all  nations  now  I  am  forlorne. 

The  worlds  sad  spectacle,  and  fortmies  seorue." 

Much  was  T  mooved  at  her  piteous  plaint. 

And  felt  my  heart  nigh  riven  in  my  brest  ^ 

With  tender  ruth  to  see  her  sore  constraint ; 

That,  shedding  teares  a  while,  I  stUl  did  rest, 

And,  after,  did  her  name  of  her  request. 

"  Name  have  I  none  (quoth  she)  nor  any  being. 

Bereft  of  both  by  Fates  uniust  decreeing.  ss 

"  I  was  that  Citie,  which  the  garland  wore 

Of  Britaines  pride,  delivered  unto  me 

By  Romane  Victors,  which  it  wonne  of  yore  ; 

Though  nought  at  all  but  ruines  now  I  bee, 

And  lye  m  mine  owne  ashes,  as  ye  see  :  * 

Verlame  I  was  ;  what  bootes  it  that  I  was, 

Sith  now  I  am  but  weedes  and  wastefull  gras  ? 

"  O  vaine  worlds  glorie,  and  unstedfast  state 

Of  all  that  lives  on  face  of  sinfull  earth  ! 

Which,  from  their  first  untill  then-  utmost  date,  ■** 

Taste  no  one  houre  of  happines  or  merth ; 

But  like  as  at  the  ingate  of  their  berth 

They  crying  creep  out  of  their  mothers  woomb. 

So  wailing  back,  go  to  their  wofull  toomb. 

"  Why  then  dooth  flesh,  a  bubble-glas  of  breath,  ™ 
Hunt  after  honour  and  advauncement  vaine. 
And  reare  a  trophee  for  devouring  death, 
With  so  great  labour  aud  long  lasting  paiue. 
As  if  his  dales  for  ever  should  remaine  ? 
Sith  all,  that  in  this  world  is  great  or  gaie. 
Both  as  a  vapour  vanish,  and  decaie. 


Ver  1.  — ' on  day'}    The  adjective  on  for  one  is  fre- 
quent in  Chancer.    Todd. 
Ver.  47. ingate]    Entrance.    Todd. 


"  Looke  backe,  who  list,  unto  the  former  ages, 
And  call  to  count,  what  is  of  them  become  : 
Where  be  those  learned  wits  and  antique  sages. 
Which  of  all  wisedome  knew  the  perfect  somme  ? 
Where  those  great  warriors,  wliich  did  overcome  5' 
The  world  with  conquest  of  their  might  and  maine, 
And  made  one  meare  of  th'  earth  and  of  their 
raiue  i 

"  What  nowe  is  of  th'  Assyrian  Lyonesse, 
Of  whom  no  footing  now  on  earth  appeares  !        ™ 
What  of  the  Persian  Beares  outragiousnesse. 
Whose  memorie  is  quite  worne  out  with  yeares ! 
Who  of  the  Grecian  Libbard  now  ought  heares, 
That  over-ran  the  East  with  greedie  powre. 
And  left  his  whelps  their  kingdomes  to  devoure  ? 

"  And   where   is   that   same    great    seven-headed 
Beast,  71 

That  made  all  nations  vassals  of  her  pride. 
To  fall  before  her  feete  at  her  beheast. 
And  in  the  necke  of  all  the  world  did  ride  ? 
Where  doth  she  all   that  wondrous  welth  nowe 
hide  ?  75 

With  her  owne  weight  downe  pressed  now  shee  lies, 
And  by  her  heapes  her  hugenesse  testifies. 

"  0  Rome,  thy  ruine  I  lament  and  rue. 
And  in  thy  fall  my  fatall  overthrowe. 
That   whilom  was,   whilst   heavens    with    equall 
vewe  80 

Deignd  to  behold  me  and  their  gifts  bestowe. 
The  picture  of  thy  pride  in  pompous  shew : 
And  of  the  whole  world  as  thou  wast  the  Empresse, 
So  I  of  this  small  Northeme  world  was  Priucesse. 

"  To  tell  the  beawtie  of  my  buildings  fayre,  ss 

Adomd  with  purest  golde  and  precious  stone ; 

To  tell  my  riches,  and  endowments  rare. 

That  by  my  foes  are  now  all  spent  and  gone  ; 

To  tell  my  forces,  matchable  to  none. 

Were  but  lost  labour,  that  few  would  beleeve,      so 

And,  with  rehearsing,  would  me  more  agreeve. 

"  High  towers,  faire  temples,  goodly  theaters. 
Strong  walls,  rich  porches,  princelie  pallaces. 
Large  streetes,  brave  houses,  sacred  sepulchers, 
Sure  gates,  sweete  gardens,  stately  galleries,        ^ 
Wrought  with  faire  pillom-s  and  fine  imageries  ; 
All  those  (0  pitie  !)  now  are  turnd  to  dust, 
And  overgrowne  with  black  obUvions  rust 

"  Tliereto  for  warlike  power,  and  peoples  store, 

In  Britannic  was  none  to  match  with  mee,  '™ 

That  manie  often  did  able  full  sore  : 

Ne  Troynovant,  though  elder  sister  shee. 

With  my  great  forces  might  compared  bee  ; 

That  stout  Pendragon  to  his  perill  felt. 

Who  in  a  siege  seaven  yeres  about  me  dwelt.      "" 

"  But  long  ere  this,  Bunduca,  Britonnesse, 
Her  mightie  boast  against  my  bulwarkes  brought, 
Bunduca,  that  victorious  conqueresse. 
That,  lifting  up  her  brave  heroick  thought 
Bove  womens  weaknes,  with  the  Romanes  fought, 
Fought,  and  in  field   against    them   thrice    pre- 
vailed :  11) 
Yet  was  she  foyld,  when  as  she  rne  assailed. 
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"  And  though  at  last  by  force  I  conquered  were 
Of  liardie  Saxons,  and  became  their  thrall ; 
Yet  was  I  with  much  bloodshed  bought  full  deere, '"' 
And  priz'd  with  slaughter  of  their  General)  • 
The  moniment  of  whose  sad  funerall, 
For  wonder  of  the  world,  long  m  me  lasted  ; 
But  now  to  nought,  through  spoyle  of  time,  is 
wasted. 

"  Wasted  it  is,  as  if  it  never  were  ;  '-" 

And  all  the  rest,  that  me  so  honord  made 

And  of  the  world  admired  ev'rie  where. 

Is  turnd  to  smoake,  that  doth  to  nothing  fade  ; 

And  of  that  brightnes  now  appeares  no  shade. 

But  greisUe  shades,  such  as  doo  haunt  in  hell      ''-^ 

With  fearful]  fiends,  that  in  deep  darknea  dwell. 

"  Wliere  my  high  steeples  whilom  usde  to  stand, 
On  which  the  lordly  faulcon  wont  to  towi-e. 
There  now  is  but  an  heap  of  lyme  and  sand         '^9 
For  the  shriche-owle  to  build  her  balefuU  bowre : 
And  where  the  nightingale  wont  forth  to  powre 
Her  restles  plaints,  to  comfort  wakefull  lovers. 
There  now  haunt    yelling   mewes    and   whining 
plovers. 

"  And  where  the  clu-istall  Thamis  wont  to  slide 

In  silver  channell,  downe  along  the  lee,  ^^ 

About  whose  flowrie  bankes  on  either  side 

A  thousand  Nymphes,  with  mirthfuU  iollitee. 

Were  wont  to  play,  from  all  annoyance  free  ; 

There  now  no  rivers  course  is  to  be  seene, 

But  moorish  fennes,  and  marshes  ever  greene.    '■"> 

"  Seemes,  that  that  gentle  river  for  gi'eat  gi-iefe 
Of  my  mishaps,  which  oft  I  to  him  plained  ; 
Or  for  to  shuime  the  horrible  mischiefe. 
With  which  he  saw  my  cruell  foes  me  pained, 
And  his   pure  streames  with  guiltles   blond  oft 

stained ;  ^■^ 

From  my  unhappie  neighborhood  farre  fled. 
And  his  sweete  waters  away  with  him  led. 

•'  Thei-e  also,  where  the  winged  ships  were  seene 

In  liquid  waves  to  cut  their  fomie  waie. 

And  thousand  fishers  numbred  to  have  been,      '^o 

In  that  wide  lake  looking  for  plenteous  praie 

Of  fish,  which  they  with  baits  usde  to  betraie. 

Is  now  no  lake,  nor  anie  fishers  store, 

Nor  ever  ship  shall  saile  there  anie  more. 

"  Tliey  all  are  gone,  and  all  with  them  is  gone  !  ''^ 

Ne  ought  to  me  remaines,  but  to  lament 

My  long  decay,  which  no  man  els  doth  mone. 

And  mourne  my  fall  with  dolefull  dreriment. 

Yet  it  is  comfort  in  great  languishment, 

To  be  bemoned  with  compassion  kinde,  "J" 

And  mitigates  the  anguish  of  the  minde. 

"  But  me  no  man  bewaileth,  but  in  game, 

Ne  sheddeth  teares  from  lamentable  eie : 

Nor  anie  fives  that  mentioneth  my  name 

To  be  remembred  of  posteritie,  ^^ 

Save  One,  that  maugre  Fortunes  iniurie. 

And  Times  decay,  and  Envies  craell  tort. 

Hath  WTit  my  record  in  true-seeming  sort. 

"  Cambden  !  the  nourice  of  antiquitie. 

And  lanterne  unto  late  succeding  age,  ''" 


To  see  the  light  of  simple  veritie 

Buried  in  ruines,  through  the  great  outrage 

Of  her  owne  people  led  with  warlike  rage  : 

Cambden  !  though  Time  all  moniraents  obscure. 

Yet  thy  iust  labours  ever»shall  endure.  '" 

"  But  whie  (unhappie  wight !)  doo  I  thus  crie. 

And  grieve  that  my  remembrance  quite  is  raced 

Out  of  the  knowledge  of  posteritie. 

And  all  my  antique  moniments  defaced  ? 

Sith  I  doo  daifie  see  things  highest  placed,  i™ 

So  soone  as  Fates  their  vitall  thred  have  shorne. 

Forgotten  quite  as  they  were  never  borne. 

"  It  is  not  long,  since  these  two  eyes  beheld 

A  mightie  Prince,  of  most  renowmed  race, 

Whom  England  high  in  count  of  honour  held,     "* 

And  greatest  ones  did  sue  to  gaine  his  grace  ; 

Of  greatest  ones  he  greatest  in  his  place. 

Sate  in  the  bosome  of  his  Soveraine, 

And  night  and  Loyall  did  his  word  maintaine. 

"  I  saw  him  die,  I  saw  him  die,  as  one  "" 

Of  the  meane  people,  and  brought  foorth  on  beare  ; 
I  saw  him  die,  and  no  man  left  to  mone 
His  dolefull  fate,  that  late  him  loved  deare  : 
Scarse  anie  left  to  close  his  eylids  neare  ; 
Scarse  anie  left  upon  his  lips  to  laie  ^^^ 

The  sacred  sod,  or  Requiem  to  saie. 

"  0  trustlesse  state  of  miserable  men, 
That  builde  your  bhs  on  hope  of  earthly  thing. 
And  vainly  thinke  your  selves  halfe  bappie  then. 
When  painted  faces  with  smooth  fiattering  ^oo 

Doo  fawne  on  you,  and  your  wide  praises  sing  ; 
And,  when  the  courting  masker  louteth  lowe. 
Him  true  in  heart  and  trustie  to  you  trow  ! 

"  All  is  but  fained,  and  with  oaker  dide. 

That  everie  shower  will  wash  and  wipe  away  ;    205 

All  things  doo  change  that  under  heaven  abide. 

And  after  death  all  friendship  doth  decaie. 

Therefore,  what  ever  man  bearst  worldlie  sway. 

Living,  on  God  and  on  thy  selfe  relie  ; 

For,  when  thou  diest,  all  shall  with  thee  die.        ^lo 

"  He  now  is  dead,  and  all  is  with  him  dead. 
Save  what  in  heavens  storehouse  he  uplaid  : 
His  hope  is  faild,  and  come  to  passe  his  dread. 
And  evill  men  (now  dead)  his  deedes  upbraid  : 
Spite  bites  the  dead,  that  livmg  never  baid.  ^^^ 

He  now  is  gone,  the  whiles  the  Foxe  is  crept 
Into  the  hole,  the  which  the  Badger  swept. 

"  He  now  is  dead,  and  all  his  glorie  gone. 

And  all  his  greatnes  vapoured  to  nought. 

That  as  a  glasse  upon  the  water  shone,  220 

Which  vanisht  quite,  so  soone  as  it  was  sought  : 

His  name  is  worne  alreadie  out  of  thought, 

Ne  anie  Poet  seekes  him  to  revive  ; 

Yet  manie  Poets  honourd  him  aUve. 

"  Ne  doth  his  Colin,  carelesse  Colin  Cloute,  ^a 

Care  now  his  idle  bagpipe  up  to  raise, 
Ne  tell  his  sorrow  to  the  listuing  rout         [praise  : 
Of  shepheard  groomes,  which  wont  his  songs  to 


Ver.  184.    A  mightie  prince,  Sio  ]    Robert  Dudley,  Ear 
of  Leicester.    Oldys. 

Ver.  189.     Jlinht  and  Loyair]    His  ir.otto.     Oldys. 
o  D  ^ 
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Praise  who  so  list,  yet  I  will  him  dispraise, 

Untill  he  quite  him  of  this  guiltie  blame  :  ^ 

Wake,  shepheards  hoy,  at  length  awake  for  shame. 

"  And  who  so  els  did  goodnes  by  him  gaine, 
And  who  so  els  his  bounteous  minde  did  trie. 
Whether  he  shepheard  be,  or  shepheards  swaiue, 
(For  manie  did,  which  doo  it  now  denie,)  235 

Awake,  and  to  his  Song  a  part  applie  : 
And  I,  the  whilest  you  mourne  for  his  decease. 
Will  with  my  mourning  plaints  your  plaint  increase. 

"  He  dyde,  and  after  him  his  brotlier  dyde. 

His  brother  Prince,  his  brother  noble  Peere,      ^■"' 

That  whilest  he  lived  was  of  none  envyde. 

And  dead  is  now,  as  living,  counted  deare, 

Deare  unto  all  that  true  affection  beare  : 

But  unto  thee  most  deare,  O  dearest  Dame, 

His  noble  Spouse,  and  Paragon  of  Fame.  ^^ 

"  He,  whilest  he  lived,  happie  was  through  thee. 
And,  being  dead,  is  happie  now  much  more  ; 
Living,  that  lincked  chaunst  with  thee  to  bee, 
And  dead,  because  him  dead  thou  dost  adoro 
As  living,  and  thy  lost  deare  Love  deplore.  250 

So  whilst  that  thou,  faire  flower  of  chastitie. 
Dost  live,  by  thee  thy  Lord  shall  never  die. 

"  Thy  Lord  shall  never  die,  the  whiles  this  verse 
Shall  live,  and  surely  it  shall  live  for  ever  : 
For  ever  it  shall  live,  and  shall  rehearse  2** 

His  worthie  praise,  and  vertues  dying  never, 
Though  death  his  soule  doo  from  his  bodie  sever  : 
And  thou  thy  selfe  herein  shalt  also  live  ; 
Such  grace  the  heavens  doo  to  my  verses  give. 

"  Ne  shall  his  Sister,  ne  thy  Father  die,  ^60 

Thy  Father,  that  good  Earle  of  rare  renowne, 
And  noble  Patrone  of  weake  povertie  ; 
Whose  great  good  deeds  in  countrey,  and  in  towne. 
Have  pui'chast  him  in  heaven  an  happie  crowne  : 
Where  he  now  hveth  in  etemall  blis,  ^^ 

And  left  his  Sonne  t'  ensue  those  steps  of  his. 

"  He,  noble  Bud,  his  GrajQdsires  livelie  hayre, 
Under  the  shadow  of  thy  countenaunce 
Now  ginnes  to  shoote  up  fast,  and  flourish  fayre 
lu  learned  artes,  and  goodlie  gouvernaunce,         ^^ 
That  him  to  highest  honour  shall  advaunce. 
Brave  Impe  of  Bedford,  grow  apace  in  bountie. 
And  count  of  wisedome  more  than  of  thy  countie  ! 

"  Ne  may  I  let  thy  husbands  Sister  die. 

That  goodly  Ladie,  sith  she  eke  did  spring  "7* 


Ver.  239 and  after  him  his  brother  dyde,']  Ambrose 

Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  died  without  issue  Feb.  20, 168M. 
Oldys. 

Ver.  244.  But  unto  thee  &e.]  Anne,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Francis  Lord  Russel  Earl  of  Bedford,  was  his  last  wife. 
Oldys. 

Ver.  260 his  Sister,']  Lady  Mary  Sidney.  Oldvs. 

Ver.  261.  that  good  Earle  &o.]    This  Earl  of 

Bedfui  d  died  in  1585.  Todd. 

Ver.  267.  He,  noble  Bud,  &o.]  Edward  Lord  Eussel, 
grandion  of  Francis  Earl  of  Bedford,  succeeded  in  the 
Earldom ;  his  father  Francis  having  been  slain  by  the 
Scots.  Oldvs. 

Ver.  275.  That  goodly  Ladie^  &c.]  Lady  Mary  Sidney, 
mother  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  the  Countess  of  Pembroke. 
Oldys. 


Out  of  his  stocke  and  famous  familie, 
Whose  praises  I  to  future  age  doo  sing  ; 
And  foorth  out  of  her  happie  womb  did  bring 
The  sacred  brood  of  learning  and  all  honour ; 
In  whom  the  heavens  powrde  all  their  gifts  upon 
her.  ^ 

"  Most  gentle  spirite  breathed  from  above, 

Out  of  the  bosome  of  the  Makers  blis. 

In  whom  all  bountie  and  all  vertuous  love 

Appeared  in  their  native  propertis. 

And  did  enrich  that  noble  breast  of  hia  ^^ 

With  treasure  passing  aU  this  worldes  worth, 

Worthie  of  heaven  it  selfe,  which  brought  it  forth. 

"  His  blessed  spirite,  full  of  power  divine 

And  influence  of  all  celestiall  grace, 

Loathing  this  sinfull  earth  and  earthlie  slime,      ^* 

Fled  backe  too  soone  unto  his  native  place  : 

Too  soone  for  all  that  did  his  love  embrace. 

Too  soone  for  all  this  wretched  world,  whom  he 

Robd  of  all  right  and  true  nobiUtie. 

"  Yet,  ere  his  happie  soule  to  heaven  went  295 

Out  of  this  fleshlie  gaole,  he  did  devise 

Unto  his  heavenlie  Maker  to  present 

His  bodie,  as  a  spotles  sacrifise  ; 

And  chose,  that  guiltie  hands  of  enemies 

Should  powre  forth  th'  offring  of  his  guiltles  blood  : 

So  life  exchanging  for  his  countries  good.  3oi 

"  0  noble  spirite,  live  there  ever  blessed. 

The  worlds  late  wonder,  and  the  heavens  new  ioy  ; 

Live  ever  there,  and  leave  me  here  distressed 

With  mortall  cares  and  cumbrous  worlds  anoy  ! 

But,  where  thou  dost  that  happines  enioy,  ^oe 

Bid  me,  O  bid  me  quicklie  come  to  thee. 

That  happie  there  I  male  thee  alwaies  see  ! 

"  Yet,  whilest  the  Fates  affoord  me  vitall  breath, 

I  will  it  spend  in  speaking  of  thy  praise,  ^" 

And  sing  to  thee,  untill  that  timelie  death 

By  heavens  doome  doo  ende  my  earthlie  dales  : 

Thereto  doo  tliou  my  humble  spirite  raise. 

And  into  me  that  sacred  breath  inspire. 

Which  thou  there  breathest  perfect  and  entire.  3i» 

"  Then  will  I  sing  ;  but  who  can  better  sing 

Than  thine  owne  Sister,  peerles  Lady  bright. 

Which  to  thee  sings  with  deep  harts  sorrowing. 

Sorrowing  tempered  with  deare  delight, 

That  her  to  heare  I  feele  my  feeble  spright  ^20 

Robbed  of  sense,  and  ravished  with  ioy, 

0  sad  ioy  made  of  mourning  and  anoy  ! 

"  Yet  will  I  sing  ;  but  who  can  better  sing 
Than  thou  thy  selfe,  thine  owne  selfes  valiance. 
That,  whilst    thou  livedst,  madest    the  forrests 
ring,  325 

And  fields  resownd,  and  flockes  to  leap  and  daunce. 
And  shepheards  leave  their  lambs  unto  mischaunce, 
To  runne  thy  shrill  Arcadian  Pipe  to  heare  : 
0  happie  were  those  dayes,  thrice  happie  were  ! 


that  noble  breast  of  his]   Sir  Philip 
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"  But  now  more  happie  thou,  and  wretched  wee,  ^" 
Which  want  the  wonted  sweetnes  of  thy  voice, 
Wliiles  thou  now  in  Elysian  fields  so  free, 
With  Orpheus,  and  with  Linus,  and  the  choice 
Of  all  that  ever  did  in  rimes  reioyce, 
Conversest,and  doost  heare  their  lieavenlie  layes,^' 
And  they  heare  thine,  and  thine  doc  better  praise. 

"  So  there  thou  livest,  singing  evermore. 

And  here  thou  livest,  being  ever  song 

Of  us,  which  hving  loved  thee  afore. 

And  now  thee  worsliip  mongst  that  blessed  throng 

Of  heavenlie  Poets  and  Heroes  strong.  *" 

So  thou  both  here  and  there  immortall  art. 

And  everie  where  through  excellent  desart. 

"  But  such  as  neither  of  themselves  can  sing, 

Nor  yet  are  sung  of  others  for  reward,  ^^ 

Die  in  obscure  oblivion,  as  the  thing 

Which  never  was,  ne  ever  with  regard 

Their  names  shall  of  the  later  age  be  heard, 

But  shall  in  rustle  darknes  ever  lie, 

Unles  they  mentioned  be  with  infamie.  ^^ 

"  What  booteth  it  to  have  beene  rich  alive  i 

What  to  be  great  ?  what  to  be  gracious  ? 

When  after  death  no  token  doth  survive 

Of  former  beeing  in  this  mortall  hous. 

But  sleepes  in  dust  dead  and  inglorious,  *'* 

Like  beast,  whose  breath  but  in  his  nostrels  is, 

And  hath  no  hope  of  happinesse  or  bUs. 

"  How  manie  great  ones  may  remembred  be. 
Which  in  their  dales  most  famouslie  did  florish  ; 
Of  whome  no  word  we  heare,  nor  signe  now  see,     ^^ 
But  as  things  wipt  out  with  a  sponge  do  perishe. 
Because  they  living  cared  not  to  cherishe 
No  gentle  wits,  through  pride  or  covetize. 
Which  might  their  names  for  ever  memorize  ! 

"  Provide  therefore  (ye  Princes)  whilst  ye  live,  ^^ 

That  of  the  Muses  ye  may  friended  bee. 

Which  unto  men  eternitie  do  give  ; 

For  they  be  daughters  of  Dame  Memorie 

And  love,  the  father  of  Eternitie, 

And  do  those  men  in  golden  thrones  repose,        ^'^ 

Whose  merits  they  to  glorifie  do  chose. 

^-  The  seven-fold  yron  gates  of  grislie  Hell, 

A  nd  horrid  house  of  sad  Proserpina, 

They  able  are  with  power  of  mightie  spell 

To  breake,  and  thence  the  soules  to  bring  awaie  ^^^ 

Out  of  dread  darkenesse  to  eternall  day. 

And  them  immortall  make  which  els  would  die 

In  foule  forgetfulnesse,  and  nameles  he. 

'So  whilome  raised  they  the  puissant  brood 

Of  golden-girt  Alcmena,  for  great  merite,  ^™ 

Out  of  the  dust,  to  which  the  Oetsean  wood 

Had  him  consum'd,  and  spent  his  vitaU  spirite. 

To  highest  heaven,  where  now  he  doth  inherite 

All  happinesse  in  Hebes  silver  bowre, 

Chosen  to  be  her  dearest  Paramoure.  ^'^ 

"  So  raisde  they  eke  faire  Ledaes  warlike  twinnes, 
And  interchanged  life  unto  them  lent. 
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That,  when  tli'  one  dies,  the  other  then  beginnes 

To  shew  in  heaven  his  brightnes  orient ; 

And  they,  for  pittie  of  the  sad  wayment,  390 

Which  Orpheus  for  Eurydice  did  make. 

Her  back  againe  to  Ufe  sent  for  his  sake. 

"  So  happie  are  they,  and  so  fortunate. 

Whom  the  Pierian  sacred  Sisters  love. 

That  freed  from  bands  of  impacable  fate,  395 

And  power  of  death,  they  live  for  aye  above. 

Where  mortall  wreakes  their  blis  may  not  remove: 

But  with  the  gods,  for  former  vertues  meede. 

On  Nectar  and  Ambrosia  do  feede. 

"  For  deeds  doe  die,  how  ever  noblie  donnfe,        ■"" 
And  thoughts  of  men  do  as  themselves  decay  : 
But  wise  wordes  taught  in  numbers  for  to  mnne. 
Recorded  by  the  Muses,  live  for  ay ; 
Ne  may  with  storming  showers  be  washt  away, 
Ne  bitter-breathing  windes  with  harmfuU  blast. 
Nor  age,  nor  envie,  shall  them  ever  wast.  **^ 

"  In  vaine  doo  earthly  Princes  then,  in  vaine, 

Seeke  with  Pyramides,  to  heaven  aspired ; 

Or  huge  Colosses,  built  with  costlie  paine ; 

Or  brasen  Pillom's,  never  to  be  fired  ;  ■"" 

Or  Shrines,  made  of  the  mettall  most  desired  ; 

To  make  their  memories  for  ever  live  : 

For  how  can  mortall  immortahtie  give  ? 

''  Such   one    Mausolus  made,  the   worlds   great 

wonder, 
But  now  no  remnant  doth  thereof  remaine :        ■"" 
Such  one  Marcellu«.butwas  tome  with  thunder : 
Such  one  Lisippus,  but  is  worne  with  raine : 
Such  one  King  Edmond,  but  was  rent  for  gaine. 
All  such  vaine  monimeuts  of  earthlie  masse, 
Devour'd  of  Time,  in  time  to  nought  doo  passe.    "^^^ 

"  But  Fame  with  golden  wings  aloft  doth  flie. 
Above  the  reach  of  ruinous  decay. 
And  with  brave  plumes  doth  beate  the  azure  skie, 
Admir'd  of  base-borne  men  from  farre  away : 
Then  who  so  will  with  vertuous  deeds  assay        *^ 
To  mount  to  heaven,  on  Pegasus  must  ride. 
And  with  sweete  Poets  verse  be  glorifide. 

"  For  not  to  have  been  dipt  in  Lethe  lake, 

Could  save  the  sonne  of  Thetis  from  to  die ; 

But  that  blinde  Bard  did  him  immoi-tall  make    ''■"' 

With  verses,  dipt  in  deaw  of  Castalie : 

Which  made  the  Easterne  Conqnerour  to  crie, 

0  fortunate  yong-man,  whose  vertue  found 

So  brave  a  Trompe,  thy  noble  acts  to  soimd. 

"  Therefore  in  this  halfe  happie  I  doo  read  *^ 

Good  Melibse,  that  hath  a  Poet  got 

To  sing  his  living  praises  being  dead. 

Deserving  never  here  to  be  forgot. 

In  spight  of  envie,  that  his  deeds  would  spot : 

Since  whose  decease,  learning  lies  unregarded,     ''*" 

And  men  of  armes  doo  wander  unrewarded. 

"  Those  two  be  those  two  great  calamities, 
That  long  agoe  did  grieve  the  noble  spright 
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Of  Salomon  with  great  indignities  ; 
Who  whilome  was  alive  the  wisest  wight.  ■"= 

But  now  his  wisedome  is  disprooved  quite  ; 
For  he,  that  now  welds  all  things  at  his  will, 
Scorns  th'  one  and  th'  other  in  Ms  deeper  slcill. 

"  O  griefe  of  griefes  I  0  gall  of  all  good  heartes ! 
To  see  that  vertue  should  dispised  bee  *'" 

Of  him,  that  first  was  raisde  for  vertuous  parts, 
And  now,  broad  spreading  like  an  aged  tree. 
Lets  none  shoot  up  that  nigh  him  planted  bee : 
O  let  the  man,  of  whom  the  Muse  is  scorned. 
Nor  alive  nor  dead  be  of  the  Muse  adorned !       *5 

"  0  vile  worlds  trust !  that  with  such  vaine  illusion 
Hath  so  wise  men  bewitclit,  and  overkest. 
That  they  see  not  the  way  of  their  confusion  : 

0  vainesse!  to  be  added  to  the  rest. 

That  do  my  soule  with  inward  griefe  infest :         "'^ 
Let  them  behold  the  piteous  fall  of  mee. 
And  in  my  case  their  owne  ensample  see. 

"  And  who  so  els  that  sits  in  highest  seate 

Of  this  worlds  glorie,  worshipped  of  all, 

Ne  feareth  change  of  time,  nor  fortunes  tlireate. 

Let  him  behold  the  horror  of  my  fall,  ''^^ 

And  his  owne  end  unto  remembrance  call ; 

That  of  like  ruine  he  may  warned  bee. 

And  in  himselfc  be  moov'd  to  pittie  mee." — 

Thus  having  ended  all  her  piteous  plaint,  *'" 

With  dolefuU  shrikes  shoe  vanished  away. 

That  I  through  mward  sorrowe  wexen  famt, 

And  all  astonished  with  deepe  dismay 

For  her  departure,  had  no  word  to  say  ; 

But  sate  long  time  in  sencelesse  sad  affright,      ■"* 

Looking  still,  if  I  micht  of  her  have  sight. 

Which  when  I  missed,  having  looked  long. 
My  thought  i-eturned  greeved  home  againe. 
Renewing  her  complaint  with  passion  strong. 
For  ruth  of  that  same  womans  piteous  paine  ;        ^^ 
Whose  wordes  recording  in  my  troubled  braine, 

1  felt  such  anguish  wound  my  feeble  heart, 
Sliat  frosen  horror  ran  through  everie  part. 

So  inlie  greevuig  in  my  groning  brest. 

And  deepelie  muzing  at  her  doubtful!  speach,      ''*■ 

Whose  meaning  much  I  labored  foorth  to  wreste. 

Being  above  my  slender  reasons  reach  ; 

At  length,  by  demonstration  me  to  teach. 

Before  muie  eies  strange  sights  presented  were. 

Like  tragicke  Pageants  seeming  to  appeare.        ^^ 


I  SAW  an  Image,  all  of  massie  gold. 

Placed  on  higli  upon  an  Altare  faire, 

That  all,  which  did  the  same  from  farre  beholde. 

Might  worship  it,  and  fall  on  lowest  staire. 

Not  that  great  Idoll  might  with  this  compaire,     '"^ 

To  which  th'  Assyrian  Tyrant  would  have  made 

The  holie  brethren  falslie  to  have  praid. 

But  th'  Altare,  on  the  which  this  Image  staid^ 

Was  (0  great  pitie  !)  built  of  brickie  clay, 

That  shortly  the  foundation  decaid,  soo 
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With  showres  of  heaven  and  tempests  worne  away; 
Then  downe  it  fell,  and  low  in  ashes  lay. 
Scorned  of  everie  one,  which  by  it  went; 
That  I,  it  seeing,  dearehe  did  lament. 


Next  unto  this  a  statelie  Towre  appeared,  ^^ 

Built  all  of  richest  stone  that  might  bee  found. 

And  nigh  unto  the  Heavens  in  height  upreared. 

But  placed  on  a  plot  of  sandie  ground : 

Not  that  great  To^vre,  which  is  so  much  renownd 

For  tongues  confusion  in  Holie  Writ,  "" 

King  Ninus  worlce,  might  be  compar'd  to  it. 

But  0  vaine  labours  of  terrestriall  wit. 

That  buildes  so  stronglie  on  so  frayle  a  soyle. 

As  with  each  storme  does  fall  away,  and  flit. 

And  gives  the  fruit  of  all  your  travailes  toyle,     '15 

To  be  the  pray  of  Tyme,  and  Fortunes  spoyle  ! 

I  saw  this  Towre  fall  sodainelie  to  dust. 

That  nigh  with  griefe  thereof  my  heart  was  brust. 


Then  did  I  see  a  pleasant  Paradize, 
Full  of  sweete  flowres  and  daintiest  delights,       ^so 
Such  as  on  earth  man  could  not  more  devize, 
With    pleasures    choyce    to   feed  his    cheerefuU 

sprights  : 
Not  that,  which  Merlin  by  his  magieke  slights 
Made  for  the  gentle  Squire,  to  entertaine 
His  fayre  Belphcebe,  could  this  gardine  staine. 
But  0  short  pleasure  bought  with  lasting  paine  I   ^^ 
Wily  will  hereafter  anie  flesh  delight 
In  earthlie  bhs,  and  ioy  in  pleasures  vaine. 
Since  that  I  sawe  this  gardine  wasted  quite. 
That  where  it  was  scarce  seemed  anie  sight  ?       '™ 
That  I,  which  once  that  beautie  did  beholde. 
Could  not  from  teares  my  melting  eyes  with-holde. 


Soone  after  this  a  Giauut  came  in  place. 
Of  wondrous  powre,  and  of  exceeding  stature. 
That  none  durst  vewe  the  horror  of  his  face,      ^^ 
Yet  was  he  milde  of  speach,  and  meeke  of  nature  : 
Not  he,  which  in  despight  of  his  Creatour 
With  railing  tearmes  defied  the  lewish  hoast. 
Might  with  this  mightie  one  in  hugenes  boast ; 
For  from  the  one  he  could  to  th'  other  coast       ^^ 
Stretch  his  strong  thighes,  and  th'  ocean  overstride, 
And  reatch  his  hand  into  his  enemies  hoast. 
But  see  the  end  of  pompe  and  fleshlie  pride  ! 
One  of  his  feete  unwares  from  him  did  slide, 
That  downe  hee  fell  into  the  deepe  abisse,  ^^ 

Where  drownd  with  him  is  all  his  earthlie  blisse. 


Then  did  I  see  a  Bridge,  made  all  of  golde. 

Over  the  sea  from  one  to  other  side, 

Withouten  prop  or  pUlour  it  t'  upholde. 

But  Uke  the  coulored  rainbowe  arched  wide :      ^'' 

Not  that  great  Arche,  which  Traian  edifide, 

To  be  a  wonder  to  all  age  ensuing. 

Was  matchable  to  this  in  equall  vewing. 

But  (ah  !)  what  bootes  it  to  see  earthlie  thing 

In  glorie,  or  in  greatnes  to  excell,  '*' 

Sith  time  doth  greatest  things  to  ruine  bring  3 

This  goodlie  Bridge,  one  foote  not  fastned  well, 

Gan  faile,  and  all  the  rest  downe  shortlie  fell, 

Ne  of  so  brave  a  building  ought  remained. 

That  griefe  thereof  my  spirite  greatly  pained.     "" 
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I  saw  two  Beares,  as  white  as  anie  milke, 
Lying  togetlier  in  a  mightie  cave, 
0*'  milde  aspect,  and  haii'e  as  soft  as  silke, 
That  salvage  nature  seemed  not  to  have, 
Nor  after  greedie  spoyle  of  bloud  to  crave:         ^^ 
Two  fairer  beasts  might  not  elswhere  be  found. 
Although  the  compast  world  were  sought  around. 
But  what  can  long  abide  above  this  ground 
In  state  of  bhs,  or  stedfast  happinesse  ? 
The   Cave,  in  which  these   Beares  lay   sleeping 
sound,  "'^ 

Was  but  of  earth,  and  with  her  weightinesse 
Upon  them  fell,  and  did  unwares  oppresse ; 
That,  for  great  sorrow  of  their  sudden  fate, 
Henceforth  all  worlds  fuUcitie  I  hate. 

U  Much  was  I  troubled  in  my  heavie  spright. 
At  sight  of  these  sad  spectacles  forepast,  ''^ 

That  all  my  senses  were  bereaved  quight. 
And  I  in  minde  remained  sore  agast. 
Distraught  twi.xt  feare  and  pitie ;  when  at  last 
I  heard  a  voyce,  which  loudly  to  me  called,         ^^ 
That  with  the  suddein  shrill  I  was  appalled. 
Behold  (said  it)  and  by  ensample  see. 
That  all  is  vanitie  and  griefe  of  minde, 
Ne  other  comfort  in  tliis  world  can  be. 
But  hope  of  heaven,  and  heart  to  God  inclinde  ;  *^ 
For  all  the  rest  must  needs  be  left  behiude  : 
With  that  it  bad  me,  to  the  other  side 
To  cast  mine  eye,  where  other  sights  I  spide. 


Upon  that  famous  Kivers  further  shore. 

There  stood  a  snowie  Swan  of  heavenly  hiew,     ^^ 

And  gentle  kinde,  as  ever  Fowle  afore  ; 

A  fairer  one  in  all  the  goodlie  criew 

Of  white  Strimonian  brood  might  no  man  view  : 

There  he  most  sweetly  sung  the  prophecie 

Of  his  owne  death  in  doleful!  Elegie.  ''^ 

At  last,  when  all  his  mourning  melodie 

He  ended  had,  that  both  the  shores  resounded. 

Feeling  the  fit  that  him  forewarnd  to  die. 

With  loftie  flight  above  the  eartli  he  bounded. 

And  out  of  sight  to  highest  heaven  mounted,       '"'' 

Where  now  he  is  become  an  heavenly  signe ; 

There  now  the  ioy  is  his,  here  sorrow  mine. 


WhUest  thus  I  looked.  Ice  !  adowne  the  lee 
I  saw  an  Harpe  stroong  all  with  silver  twyne. 
And  made  of  golde  and  costlie  yvorie,  ""^ 

Swimming,  that  whilome  seemed  to  have  been 
The  Harpe,  on  which  Dan  Orpheus  was  seene 
Wylde  beasts  and  forrests  after  him  to  lead. 
But  was  th'  Harpe  of  Philisides  now  dead. 
At  length  out  of  the  river  it  was  reard  ^i" 

And  borne  above  the  cloudes  to  be  divin'd. 
Whilst  all  the  way  most  heavenly  noyse  was  heard 
Of  the  strings,  stirred  with  the  warbling  wind. 
That  wrought  both  ioy  and  sorrow  in  my  mind  : 
So  now  in  heaven  a  signe  it  doth  appeare,  *'* 

The  Harpe  well  knowne  beside  the  5)orthem  Beare. 


Soone  after  this  I  saw  on  th'  other  side, 
A  curious  Coffer  made  of  Heben  wood. 


That  in  it  did  most  precious  treasure  hide. 
Exceeding  all  this  baser  worldes  good  :  ^^ 

Yet  through  tlie  ovei-flowing  of  the  flood 
It  almost  drowned  was,  and  done  to  nought. 
That  sight  thereof  much  griev'd  my  pensive  thought. 
At  length,  when  most  in  perill  it  was  brought. 
Two  Angels,  downe  descending  with  smft  flight,  '^ 
Out  of  the  swelling  strearae  it  lightly  caught. 
And  twixt  their  blessed  armes  it  carried  q[uight 
Above  the  reach  of  anie  living  sight : 
So  now  it  is  transform'd  into  that  staiTe, 
In  which  all  heavenly  treasures  locked  are.  ^^ 


Looking  aside  I  saw  a  stately  Bed, 
Adorned  all  with  costly  clotli  of  gold. 
That  might  for  anie  Princes  couche  be  red. 
And  deckt  with  daintie  flowres,  as  if  it  shold 
Be  for  some  Bride,  her  ioyous  night  to  hold : 
Therein  a  goodly  Virgine  sleeping  lay  ; 
A  fairer  wight  saw  never  summers  day. 
I  heard  a  voyce  that  called  farre  away. 
And  her  awaldng  bad  her  quickly  dight. 
For  lo  !  her  Bridegrome  was  in  readie  ray 
To  come  to  her,  and  seeke  her  loves  delight  : 
With  that  she  started  up  with  cherefull  sight. 
When  suddeinly  both  Bed  and  all  was  gone. 
And  I  in  languor  left  there  all  alone. 


Still  as  I  gazed,  I  beheld  where  stood  ^'* 

A  Knight  all  arm'd,  upon  a  winged  steed, 
The  same  that  was  bred  of  Medusaes  blood. 
On  which  Dan  Perseus,  borne  of  heavenly  seed. 
The  faire  Andromeda  from  perill  freed  : 
Full  mortally  this  Knight  ywounded  was,  ^" 

That  streames  of  blood  foortli  flowed  on  the  gras : 
Yet  was  he  deckt  (small  ioy  to  him  alas  !) 
With  manie  garlands  for  his  victories. 
And  with  rich  spoyles,  wliich  late  he  did  purchas 
Through  brave  atcheivements  from  his  enemies  : 
Fainting  at  last  through  long  infirmities,  666 

He  smote  liis  steed,  that  straight  to  heaven  liim 
And  left  me  here  his  losse  for  to  deplore.      [bore. 


Lastly  I  saw  an  Arke  of  purest  golde 
Upon  a  brazen  pillour  standing  hie,  ^^ 

Which  th'  ashes  seem'd  of  some  great  Prince  to 
Enclosde  therein  for  endles  memorie  [hold. 

Of  him,  whom  all  the  world  did  glorifie  : 
Seemed  the  heavens  with  the  earth  did  disagi'ee. 
Whether  should  of  those  ashes  keeper  bee.  ^ 

At  last  me  seem'd  wing-footed  Mercuric, 
From  heaven  descending  to  appease  their  strife, 
The  Arke  did  beare  with  him  above  the  side. 
And  to  those  ashes  gave  a  second  life. 
To  hve  in  heaven,  where  happines  is  rife  :  *''*' 

At  which  tlie  earth  did  grieve  exceedingly. 
And  I  for  dole  was  almost  hke  to  die. 


Ver.  609. 


.  th'  Harpe  o/ Philisides^    Of  Sir  Philip 


Sidney.    Todd. 


L- ENVOY. 

Immortall  spirite  of  Phihsides, 

Which  now  art  made  the  heavens  ornament. 


Ver.  661.  Which  th'  ashes  seem'd  ofsomegreal  Prince  to 
hold,  &c.]  This  seems  an  allubion  to  the  circumstance  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney's  corpse  being  brought  to  England.  Todd. 
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That  whilome  was  the  worldes  chiefst  riches ;     "" 
Give  leave  to  him  that  lov'de  thee  to  lament 
His  losse,  by  laelce  of  thee  to  heaven  hent, 
And  with  last  duties  of  this  broken  verse, 
Brolteu  with  sighes,  to  decke  thy  sable  Herse  ! 
And  ye,  faire  Ladie  !  th'  honour  of  your  dales,  **> 


And   glorie   of   the   world,    your  high    thoughts 

seome  ;  ,         i 

Vouchsafe  this  moniment  of  his  last  praise      I 
With  some  few  silver-dropping  teares  t'  adome ; 
And  as  ye  be  of  heavenlie  off-sprmg  borne, 
So  unto  heaven  let  your  high  minde  aspire,  ^ 

'  And  loath  this  drosse  of  sinful!  worlds  desire  ! 


THE 


TEARES    OF    THE    MUSES. 


1591. 


THE  EIGHT  HONORABLE  THE  LADIE  STRANGE. 


Most  brave  and  noble  Ladie  ;  the  things,  that  make  ye  so  much  honored  of  the  world  as  ye  bee,  are 
such,  as  (without  my  simple  lines  testimonie)  are  throughlie  knoweu  to  all  men ;  namely,  your  excellent 
beautie,  your  vertuous  behavior,  and  your  noble  match  with  that  most  honourable  Lord,  the  very  Paterne 
of  right  Nobilitie :  But  the  causes,  for  which  ye  have  thus  deserved  of  me  to  be  honoured,  (if  honour  it 
be  at  all,)  are,  both  your  particular  bounties,  and  also  some  private  bands  of  affinitie,  wliich  it  hath 
pleased  your  Ladiship  to  acknowledge.  Of  which  whenas  I  found  my  selfe  in  no  part  woorthie,  I 
devised  this  last  slender  meaues,  both  to  intimate  my  humble  affection  to  your  Ladiship,  and  also  to 
make  the  same  miiversallie  knowen  to  the  world  ;  that  by  honouring  you  they  might  Imow  me,  and  by 
knowing  me  they  might  honor  you.  Vouchsafe,  noble  Lady,  to  accept  this  simple  remembrance,  though 
not  worthy  of  your  self,  yet  such,  as  perhaps  by  good  acceptance  thereof  ye  may  hereafter  cuU  out  a 
more  meet  and  memorable  evidence  of  your  owne  excellent  deserts.  So  recommending  the  same  to  your 
Ladiships  good  liking,  I  humbly  take  leave.  Your  La :  humbly  ever. 

ED.  SP. 


Rehearse  to  me,  ye  sacred  Sisters  nine, 

The  golden  brood  of  great  Apolloes  wit. 

Those  piteous  plaints  and  sorowfull  sad  tine. 

Which  late  ye  powred  forth  as  ye  did  sit 

Beside  the  silver  springs  of  Helicone,  ^ 

Making  your  musick  of  hart-breaking  mone  ! 

For  since  the  time  that  Phcebus  foolish  Sonne 
Ythimdered,  through  loves  avengefuU  wrath. 
For  traversing  the  charret  of  the  Sunne 
Beyond  the  compasse  of  his  pointed  path,  ^^ 

Of  you  his  mournfull  Sisters  was  lamented. 
Such  mournfull  tunes  were  never  since  invented. 

Nor  since  that  faire  Calliope  did  lose  \ 

Her  loved  Twiimes,  the  dearlings  of  her  ioy. 
Her  Palici,  whom  her  tmkindly  foes,  '° 

The  Fatall  Sisters,  did  for  spight  destroy. 
Whom  all  the  Muses  did  bewaile  long  space  j 
Was  ever  heard  such  wayling  in  this  place. 

For  all  their  groves,  which  with  the  heavenly  noyses 
Of  their  sweete  instnunents  were  wont  to  sound,  ™ 
And  th'  hollow  hills,  from  which  their  silver  voyces 


Were  wont  redoubled  echoes  to  rebound. 
Did  now  rebound  with  nought  but  rufull  cries. 
And  yelling  shrieks  throwne  up  into  the  slties. 

The  trembling  sti'eames  which  wont  in  chanels  cleare 
To  romble  gently  downe  with  murmur  soft,  ^^ 

And  were  by  them  right  tunefuU  taught  to  beare 
A  bases  part  amongst  their  consorts  oft ; 
Now,  forst  to  overflowe  with  brackish  teares, 
With  troublous  noyse  did  dull  their  daintie  eares.  ^" 

The  ioyous  Nymphes  and  lightfoote  Faeries 
Which  thether  came  to  heare  their  musick  sweet, 
And  to  the  measure  of  their  melodies 
Did  learne  to  move  their  nimble-shifting  feete  ; 
Now,  hearing  them  so  heavily  lament,  ^ 

Like  heavily  lamenting  from  them  went. 

And  all  that  els  was  wont  to  worke  delight 
Through  the  divine  infusion  of  their  sldll. 
And  aU  that  els  seemd  faire  and  fresh  in  sight, 
So  made  by  nature  for  to  serve  their  wUl,  * 

Was  turned  now  to  dismall  heavinesse. 
Was  turned  now  to  dreadfull  uglinesse. 
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Ay  me  !  what  thing  on  earth  that  all  thing  breeds, 

Might  be  the  cause  of  so  impatient  plight  i 

What  furie,  or  what  feend,  with  felon  deeds  ^^ 

Hath  stirred  up  so  mischievous  despight  ? 

Can^griefe  then  enter  into  heavenly  harts. 

And  pierce  immortall  breasts  with  mortall  smai-ts  1 

Vouchsafe  ye  then,  whom  onely  it  concernes. 

To  me  tliose  secret  causes  to  display  ;  ''> 

For  none  but  you,  or  who  of  you  it  learnes. 

Can  rightfully  aread  so  dolei'ull  lay. 

Begin,  tliou  eldest  Sister  of  the  crew. 

And  let  the  rest  in  order  thee  ensew. 


Heaee,  thou  great  Father  of  the  gods  on  hie,       ^ 
That  most  art  dreaded  for  thy  thunder  darts  ; 
And  thou  our  Sire,  that  raignst  in  Castalie 
And  Mount  Parnasse,  the  god  of  goodly  Arts  : 
Heare,  and  behold  the  miserable  state 
Of  us  thy  daughters,  dolefull  desolate.  ™ 

Behold  the  fowle  reproach  and  open  shame. 
The  which  is  day  by  day  unto  us  wrought 
By  such  as  hate  the  honour  of  our  name. 
The  foes  of  learning  and  each  gentle  thought ; 
They,  not  contented  us  themselves  to  scorne,        ^ 
Doo  seeke  to  make  us  of  the  world  forlorne. 

Ne  onely  they  that  dwell  in  lowly  dust. 

The  sonnes  of  darknes  and  of  ignoraunce  ; 

But  they,  whom  thou,  great  love,  by  doome  uniust 

Didst  to  the  type  of  honour  earst  advaunce  ;        '''' 

They  now,  puft  up  with  sdeignfuU  insolence, 

Despise  the  brood  of  blessed  Sapience. 

The  sectaries  of  my  celestiall  skill, 
That  wont  to  be  the  worlds  chiefe  ornament. 
And  learned  Impes  that  wont  to  shoote  up  still,   7° 
And  grow  to  height  of  kingdomes  government, 
They  underkeep,  and  with  their  spreading  armes 
Do  beat  their  buds,  that  perish  through  their  harmes. 

It  most  behoves  the  honorable  race 
Of  mightie  Peeres  true  wisedome  to  sustaine,       *> 
And  Avith  their  noble  countenaunce  to  grace 
The  learned  forheads,  without  gifts  or  gaine  : 
Or  rather  leamd  themselves  behoves  to  bee  ; 
That  is  the  girlond  of  Nobihtie. 

But  (ah  !)  all  otherwise  they  doo  esteeme  ^ 

Of  th'  heavenly  gift  of  wisdomes  influence, 

And  to  be  learned  it  a  base  thing  deeme  ; 

Base  minded  they  that  want  intelligence  : 

For  God  himselfe  for  wisedome  most  is  praised. 

And  men  to  God  thereby  are  nighest  raised.        ^ 

But  they  doo  onely  strive  themselves  to  raise 
Through  pompous  pride,  and  foolish  vanitie  ; 
In  th'  eyes  of  people  they  put  all  their  praise, 
And  onely  boast  of  Armes  and  Auncestrie : 
But  vertuous  deeds,  which  did  those  armes  first  give 
To  their  grandsyres,  they  care  not  to  atchive.       ^ 

So  I,  that  doo  all  noble  feates  professe 
To  register,  and  sound  in  trump  of  gold  ; 
Through  their  bad  dooings,  or  base  slothfulnesse, 
Finde  nothing  worthie  to  be  writ,  or  told  :  ""' 

For  better  farre  it  were  to  liide  their  names, 
Then  telling  them  to  blazon  out  their  blames. 


So  shall  succeeding  ages  have  no  light 

Of  things  forepast,  nor  moniments  of  time  ; 

And  all  that  in  tliis  world  is  worthie  hight  '"^ 

Shall  die  in  darlmesse,  and  lie  hid  in  slime  ! 

Therefore  I  mom-ne  with  deep  harts  sorrowing. 

Because  I  nothing  noble  have  to  sing. — 

With  that  she  raynd  such  store  of  streaming  teares. 
That  could  have  made  a  stonie  heart  to  weep  ;    "« 
And  all  her  Sisters  rent  their  golden  heares. 
And  their  faire  faces  with  salt  humour  steep. 
So  ended  shee  :  and  then  the  next  anew. 
Began  her  grievous  plaint  as  doth  ensew. 

MELPOMENE. 

0  !  WHO  shall  powre  into  my  swollen  eyes  "* 

A  sea  of  teares  that  never  may  be  dryde, 

A  brasen  voice  that  may  with  shriUing  cryes 

Pierce  the  dull  heavens  and  fill  the  ayer  wide. 

And  yron  sides  that  sighing  may  endure. 

To  waile  the  wretchednes  of  world  impure  ?         ''" 

Ah  !  wretched  world,  the  den  of  wickednesse, 

Deformd  with  filth  and  fowle  iniquitie  ; 

Ah  !  wretched  world,  the  house  of  heavinesse, 

Fild  with  the  wreaks  of  mortall  miserie  ; 

Ah!    wretched  world,  and  all  that  is  therein,       '25 

The  vassals  of  Gods  wrath,  and  slaves  to  sin. 

Most  miserable  creature  under  sky 

Man  without  Understanding  doth  appeare  ; 

For  all  this  worlds  affliction  he  thereby, 

And  Fortunes  freakes,  is  wisely  taught  to  beare :  ™ 

Of  wretched  life  the  onely  ioy  Shee  is. 

And  th'  only  comfort  in  calamities. 

She  armes  the  brest  with  constant  patience 
Against  the  bitter  throwes  of  Dolours  darts  : 
She  solaceth  with  rules  of  Sapience  ^35 

The  gentle  minds,  in  midst  of  worldly  smarts  : 
When  he  is  sad,  shee  seeks  to  make  him  merie. 
And  doth  refresh  his  sprights  when  they  be  werie. 

But  he  that  is  of  reasons  skill  bereft. 

And  wants  the  staffe  of  wisedome  him  to  stay,    "" 

Is  Uke  a  ship  in  midst  of  tempest  left 

Withouten  helme  or  pilot  her  to  sway : 

FuU  sad  and  dreadfuU  is  that  ships  event ; 

So  is  the  man  that  wants  mtendiment. 

Why  then  doo  fooUsh  men  so  much  despize         "* 

The  precious  store  of  this  celestiall  riches  2 

Why  doo  they  banish  us,  that  patronize 

The  name  of  learning  ?  Most  unhappie  wretches  ! 

The  which  lie  drowned  in  deep  wretchednes, 

Yet  doo  not  see  theu'  owne  unhappiness.  "" 

My  part  it  is  and  my  professed  skill 

The  Stage  with  Tragick  Buskin  to  adorne. 

And  fill  the  Scene  with  plaint  and  outcries  shrill 

Of  wretched  persons,  to  misfortune  borne  : 

But  none  more  tragick  matter  I  can  finde  '** 

Then  this,  of  men  depriv'd  of  sense  and  minde. 

For  all  mans  life  me  seemes  a  tragedy, 
FuU  of  sad  sights  and  sore  catastrophees  ; 


Ver.  ]  12 steep.']  Here  is  one  of  Spenser's  ellipses ; 

steep  for  did  steep.    Jortin. 

Ver.  131. Shee]    The  Understanding.     Todd. 

Ver.  144. intendiment]  Attention  or  thought.  Todd. 
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First  comining  to  the  world  with  weeping  eye, 
Where  all  his  dayes,  Uke  dolorous  trophees,        "» 
Are  heapt  with  spoyles  of  fortune  and  of  feare, 
And  he  at  last  laid  forth  on  balefull  beare. 

So  all  mth  rufuU  spectacles  is  fild, 

Fit  for  Megera  or  Persephone  ; 

But  I  that  in  true  Tragedies  am  skild,  ^^ 

The  fiowre  of  wit,  finde  nought  to  busie  me  : 

Therefore  1  mom-ne,  and  pitifully  mone. 

Because  that  mom-ning  matter  I  have  none. — 

Then  gan  she  wofuUy  to  waile,  and  wring 

Her  wretched  hands  in  lamentable  wise  ;  ''" 

And  all  her  Sisters,  thereto  answei^ing. 

Threw  forth  lowd  shrieks  and  drerie  doleful!  cries. 

So  i^ested  she  :  and  then  the  next  in  rew 

Began  her  grievous  plaint,  as  doth  ensew. 


Where  be  the  sweete  delights  of  learnings  treasure, 
That  wont  with  Comick  sock  to  beautefie  ''^ 

The  painted  Theaters,  and  fill  with  pleasure 
The  listners  eyes  and  eares  with  melodie  ; 
In  which  I  late  was  wont  to  raine  as  Q,ueene, 
And  maske  in  mirth  with  Graces  well  beseene  i  '** 

O  !  all  is  gone  ;  and  all  that  goodly  glee. 

Which  wont  to  be  the  glorie  of  gay  wits. 

Is  layd  abed,  and  no  where  now  to  see  ; 

And  in  her  roome  unseemly  Sorrow  sits. 

With  hollow  browes  and  greisly  countenaunce,    '^ 

Marring  my  ioyous  gentle  dalliaunce. 

And  him  beside  sits  ugly  Barbarisme, 

And  brutish  Ignorance,  ycrept  of  late 

Out  of  dredd  darknes  of  the  deepe  abysme. 

Where  being  bredd,  he  light  and  heaven  does  hate : 

They  in  the  mindes  of  men  now  tyrannize,  "' 

And  the  faire  scene  with  rudenes  foule  disguize. 

All  places  they  mth  follie  have  possest. 
And  Avith  vaine  toyes  the  vulgar  entertaine ; 
But  me  have  banished,  with  all  the  rest  ^^^ 

That  whilome  wont  to  wait  upon  my  traine. 
Fine  Counterfesaunce,  and  unhurtfull  Sport, 
Delight,  and  Laughter,  deckt  in  seemly  sort. 

All  these,  and  all  that  els  the  Comick  Stage 
With  seasoned  wit  and  goodly  pleasance  graced,  ^^^ 
By  which  mans  life  in  his  likest  im^ge 
Was  limned  forth,  are  wholly  now  defaced ; 
And  those  sweete  wits,  which  wont  the  like  to  frame. 
Are  now  despizd,  and  made  a  laughing  game. 

And  he,  the  man  whom  Nature  selfe  had  made  2'» 

To  mock  her  selfe,  and  Truth  to  imitate. 

With  kindly  counter  under  mimick  shade. 

Our  pleasant  Willy,  ah  !  is  dead  of  late  : 

With  whom  all  ioy  and  iolly  merimeut 

Is  also  deaded,  and  in  dolour  drent.  2'" 

In  stead  thereof  scoffing  Scurrilitie, 
And  scornfull  Follie  with  Contempt  is  crept. 
Rolling  in  rymes  of  shameless  ribaudrie 
Without  regard,  or  due  Decorum  kept ; 


Ver.  207. counter"]    This  "word  is  interpreted,  by 

the  Author  of  the  Supplement  to  Johnson's  Dictionary,  a 
trial  0/ skill.    Todd. 


Each  idle  wit  at  will  presumes  to  make,  *'* 

And  doth  the  Learneds  taske  upon  him  take. 

But  that  same  gentle  Spirit,  from  whose  pen 
Large  streames  of  homiie  and  sweete  nectar  flowe, 
Scorning  the  boldnes  of  such  base-borne  men. 
Which  dai-e  their  foUies  forth  so  rashlie  throwe ; 
Doth  rather  choose  to  sit  in  idle  cell,  — ' 

Than  so  liimselfe  to  mockerie  to  sell. 

So  am  I  made  the  servant  of  the  manie. 
And  laughing  stocke  of  all  that  list  to  scorue. 
Not  honored  nor  cared  for  of  anie ;  ^^ 

But  loath'd  of  losels  as  a  thing  forlorne : 
Therefore  I  moume  and  sorrow  with  the  rest, 
Untill  my  cause  of  sorrow  be  redrest. — 

Therewith  she  lowdly  did  lament  and  shi-ike. 
Pouring  forth  streames  of  teares  abundantly ;      ^su 
And  all  her  Sisters,  with  compassion  like. 
The  breaches  of  her  singulfs  did  supply. 
So  rested  shoe :  and  then  the  next  in  rew 
Began  her  grievous  plaint,  as  doth  eusew. 

EUTERPE. 

Like  as  the  dearling  of  the  Summers  pryde,       235 
Faire  Philomele,  when  Winters  stormie  wrath 
The  goodly  fields,  that  earst  so  gay  were  dyde 
In  colours  divers,  quite  despoyled  hath. 
All  comfortlesse  doth  hide  her  ehearlesse  head 
Dm-ing  the  time  of  that  her  widowhead :  ™ 

So  we,  that  earst  were  wont  in  sweet  accord 
All  places  with  our  pleasant  notes  to  fill, 
Whilest  favourable  times  did  us  afi'ord 
Free  Ubertie  to  chaunt  our  charmes  at  will ; 
All  comfortlesse  upon  the  bared  bow,  2j= 

Like  wofull  culvers,  doo  sit  wayhng  now. 

For  far  more  bitter  storme  than  winters  stowi-e 
The  beautie  of  the  world  hath  lately  wasted. 
And  those  fresh  buds,  which  wont  so  faire  to  flowre, 
Hath    marred    quite,    and    all    their    blossoms 

blasted;  ^ 

And  those  yong  plants,  which  wont  with  fruit  t' 

abound. 
Now  without  iruite  or  leaves  are  to  be  found. 

A  stonie  coldnesse  hath  benumbd  tlie  sence 
And  hvelie  spirits  of  each  living  wight, 
And  dimd  with  darlmesse  their  intelligence,        ^ 
Darknesse  more  than  Cymerians  daylie  night : 
And  monstrous  Error,  flying  in  the  ayre. 
Hath  mard  the  face  of  all  that  semed  fayre. 

Image  of  hellish  horrour.  Ignorance, 

Borne  in  the  bosome  of  the  black  abysse,  ^^ 

And  fed  with  Furies  milke  for  sustenaunce 

Of  his  weake  infancie,  begot  amisse 

By  yawning  Sloth  on  his  owne  mother  Night ; 

So  hee  his  sonnes  both  syre  and  brother  lught. 

He,  armd  with  blindnesse  and  with  boldnes  stout, 
(For  bUnd  is  bold,)  hath  our  fayre  light  defaced ; 
And,  gatheriog  unto  him  a  ragged  rout  'W 

Of  Faunes  and  Satyres,  hath  our  dwellings  raced ; 
And  our  chast  bowers,  in  which  all  vertue  ramed. 
With  brutislmesse  and  beastlie  filth  hath  stained. 


-  charmes']  Literally  carmina.  T.  Warton. 
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The  sacred  springs  of  horsefoot  Helicon,  ^^^ 

So  oft  bedeawed  with  our  learned  layes. 
And  speaking  streames  of  pure  Castalion, 
llie  famous  witnesse  of  our  wonted  praise. 
They    trampled    have    with    their    fowle    footings 
trade,  275 

And  like  to  troubled  puddles  have  them  made. 

Our  pleasant  groves,  which  planted  were  with 
That  with  our  musick  wont  so  oft  to  ring,  [paines. 
And  arbors  sweet,  in  which  the  shepheards  swaines 
"Were  wont  so  oft  their  Pastoralls  to  sing,  ^^ 

They  have  cut  downe,  and  all  their  pleasaunce 
Tliat  now  no  Pastorall  is  to  bee  hard.  [mard. 

In  stead  of  them,  fowle  goblins  and  sliriek-owles 

With  fearfuU  howhng  do  all  places  fill ; 

And  feeble  Eccho  now  laments,  and  howles,        ^^ 

The  dreadfull  accents  of  their  outcries  sliriU. 

So  all  is  turned  into  wildemesse, 

Wliilest  Ignorance  the  Muses  doth  oppresse. 

And  I,  whose  ioy  was  earst  with  spii-it  full 

To  teach  the  wai-bhng  pipe  to  sound  aloft,  ^^ 

(My  spirits  now  dismayd  with  soiTow  dull,) 

Doo  mone  my  miserie  with  silence  soft. 

Therefore  I  moume  and  waile  incessantly. 

Till  please  the  heavens  affoord  me  remedy. — ■ 

Therewith  shee  wayled  with  exceeding  woe,        ^^' 

And  pitious  lamentation  did  make ; 

And  all  her  Sisters,  seeing  her  doo  soe. 

With  equall  plaints  her  sorrowe  did  partake. 

So  rested  shee :  and  then  the  next  in  rew 

Began  her  grievous  plaint,  as  doth  ensew.  ™' 

TERPSICHORE. 

Whoso  hath  in  the  lap  of  soft  Delight 

Been  long  time  luld,  and  fed  with  pleasures  sweet, 

Feareles  through  his  own  fault  or  Fortunes  spight 

To  tumble  into  sorrow  and  regreet, 

Yf  chaunce  him  fall  into  calamitie,  ^"^ 

Finds  greater  burthen  of  his  miserie. 

So  wee  that  earst  in  ioyance  did  abomid, 

And  in  the  bosome  of  all  blis  did  sit, 

Like  Virgin  Queenes,  with  laurell  garlands  croimd, 

For  vertues  meed  and  ornament  of  wit ;  ''" 

Sith  Ignorance  our  kingdome  did  confound. 

Be  now  become  most  wretched  wightes  on  ground. 

And  in  our  royall  thrones,  which  lately  stood 

In  th'  hearts  of  men  to  rule  them  carefully, 

He  now  hath  placed  his  accursed  brood,  ^'* 

By  him  begotten  of  fowle  Infamy  ; 

Blind  Error,  scomefull  Follie,  and  base  Spight, 

Who  hold  by  wrong  that  wee  should  have  by  right. 

They  to  the  vulgar  sort  now  pipe  and  sing. 
And  make  them  merrie  with  their  fooleries ;        ^■'' 
They  cherelie  chaunt,  and  rymes  at  randon  fling. 
The  fruitfull  spawne  of  their  ranke  fantasies  ; 
They  feede  the  eares  of  fooles  with  flattery, 
And  good  men  blame,  and  losels  magnify. 

All  places  they  doo  with  their  toyes  possesse,      ^ 
And  raigne  in  hking  of  the  multitude  ; 
The  Schooles  they  fill  with  fond  new-fanglenesse, 
And  sway  in  Coiu't  with  pride  and  rashnes  rude  ; 


Mongst  simple  Shepheards  they  do  boast  their  skill, 
And  say  their  musicke  matcheth  Phoebus  quill.   ^^ 

The  noble  hearts  to  pleasures  they  allure, 
And  tell  their  Prince  that  learning  is  but  vaine  ; 
Faire  Ladies  loves  they  spot  with  thoughts  impure. 
And  gentle  mmdes  with  lewd  delights  distaine  ; 
Clerks  they  to  loathly  idlenes  entice,  ^^ 

And  fiU  tlieir  bookes  with  discipline  of  vice. 

So  every  where  they  rule,  and  tyrannize. 
For  their  usurped  kingdomes  maintenaunce, 
The  whiles  we  silly  Maides,  whom  they  dispize 
And  with  reprochfuU  scorne  discounteuaunce,    '^ 
From  our  owne  native  heritage  exilde. 
Walk  through  the  world  of  every  one  revilde. 

Nor  anie  one  doth  care  to  call  us  in. 

Or  once  vouchsafeth  us  to  entertaine, 

Unlesse  some  one  perhaps  of  gentle  kin,  ^*' 

For  pitties  Sake,  compassion  om-  paine. 

And  yeeld  us  some  reliefe  in  this  distresse  ; 

Yet  to  be  so  reliev'd  is  wretchednesse. 

So  wander  we  all  carefuU  comfortlesse. 

Yet  none  doth  care  to  comfort  us  at  all ;  ^' 

So  seeke  we  helpe  our  soitow  to  redresse, 

Yet  none  vouchsafes  to  answere  to  our  call ; 

Therefore  we  mourne  and  pittilesse  complaine. 

Because  none  living  pittieth  our  paine. — 

With  that  she  wept  and  wofuUie  waymented,      ^' 

That  naught  on  eai-th  her  griefe  might  pacitie ; 

And  all  the  rest  her  dolefuU  din  augmented 

With  shrikes,  and  groanes,  and  grievous  agonie.      , 

So  ended  shee  :  and  then  the  next  in  rew 

Began  her  piteous  plaint,  as  doth  ensew  ^^ 


Ye  gentle  Spirits  !  breathing  from  above. 
Where  ye  in  Venus  silver  bowre  were  bred. 
Thoughts  halfe  devine,  full  of  the  fire  of  love. 
With  beawtie  kindled,  and  with  pleasure  fed, 
Which  ye  now  in  securitie  possesse,  ^65 

Forgetful!  of  yom*  former  heavinesse  ; 

Now  change  the  tenor  of  your  ioyous  layes, 
With  which  ye  use  your  Loves  to  deifie. 
And  blazon  foorth  an  earthlie  Beauties  praise 
Above  the  compasse  of  the  arched  skie  :  ^'' 

Now  change  your  praises  into  piteous  cries, 
And  Eulogies  tume  into  Elegies. 

Such  as  ye  wont,  whenas  those  bitter  stounds 
Of  raging  love  first  gan  you  to  torment. 
And  launch  your  hearts  with  lamentable  wounds  ^^f 
Of  secret  sorrow  and  sad  ianguishment. 
Before  your  Loves  did  take  you  unto  grace ; 
Those  now  renew,  as  fitter  for  this  place. 

For  I  that  rule,  in  measure  moderate, 

The  tempest  of  that  stormie  passion,  ^" 

And  use  to  paint  in  rimes  the  troublous  state 

Of  lovers  life  in  hkest  fashion. 

Am  put  from  practise  of  my  kindlie  skill, 

Banisht  by  those  that  Love  with  leawdnes  fill. 

Love  wont  to  be  schoolmaster  of  my  skill,  ^ 

And  the  devicefuU  matter  of  my  song  ; 
Sweete  Love  devoyd  of  villanie  or  ill. 
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But  pure  and  spotles,  as  at  first  he  sprong 
Out  of  th'  Almighties  bosome,  where  lie  nests  ; 
From  thence  infused  into  mortaU  brests.  ^90 

Such  high  eouceipt  of  that  celestiall  fire. 

The  base-borne  brood  of  Blindnes  cannot  gesse, 

Ne  ever  dare  their  dunghill  thoughts  aspire 

Unto  so  loftie  pitch  of  perfectnesse, 

But  rime  at  riot,  and  doo  rage  in  love  ;  ^"^ 

Yet  little  wote  what  doth  thereto  behove. 

Faire  Cytheree,  the  mother  of  Dehght, 

And  queene  of  Beautie,  now  thou  maist  go  pack  ; 

For  lo  !  thy  Kingdome  is  defaced  quight, 

Tliy  scepter  rent,  and  power  put  to  wrack  ;  *" 

And  thy  gay  Sonne,  the  winged  god  of  Love, 

May  now  goe  prune  his  plumes  hke  ruffed  dove. 

And  ye  three  Twins,  to  light  by  Venus  brought. 

The  sweete  companions  of  the  Muses  late. 

From  whom  whatever  thing  is  goodly  thought,   *'^ 

Doth  borrow  grace,  the  fancie  to  aggi-ate  ; 

Go  beg  with  us,  and  be  companions  still, 

As  heretofore  of  good,  so  now  of  ill. 

For  neither  you  nor  we  shall  anie  more 

Find  entertainment  or  in  Court  or  Schoole :        ^'^ 

For  tliat,  which  was  accounted  heretofore 

The  learneds  meede,  is  now  lent  to  the  foole  ; 

He  sings  of  love,  and  maketh  loving  layes. 

And  they  him  heare,  and  they  him  highly  prayse. — 

With  that  she  powred  foorth  a  brackish  flood      ■"* 
Of  bitter  teares,  and  made  exceeding  mone  ; 
And  all  her  Sisters,  seeing  her  sad  mood, 
With  lowd  laments  her  answered  all  at  one. 
So  ended  she  :  and  then  the  next  in  rew 
Began  her  grievous  plaint,  as  doth  ensew.  ^^ 

CALLIOPE. 

To  whom  shall  I  my  evill  ease  complaine. 

Or  tell  the  anguish  of  my  inward  smart, 

Sith  none  is  left  to  remedie  my  paine. 

Or  deignes  to  pitie  a  perplexed  hart ; 

But  rather  seekes  my  sorrow  to  augment  ^ 

With  fowle  reproach,  and  cruell  banishment  1 

For  they,  to  whom  I  used  to  applie 

The  faithfull  service  of  my  learned  sldll. 

The  goodly  off-spring  of  loves  progenie. 

That  wont  the  world  with  famous  acts  to  fill ;      ^^ 

Whose  living  praises  in  heroick  style. 

It  is  my  chiefe  profession  to  compyle  ; 

They,  all  corrupted  tlirough  the  rust  of  time. 

That  doth  all  fairest  things  on  earth  deface. 

Or  through  unnoble  sloth,  or  sinfull  crime,  ^^ 

That  doth  degenerate  the  noble  race  ; 

Have  both  desire  of  worthie  deeds  forlorue, 

And  name  of  learmng  utterly  doo  seome. 

Ne  doo  they  care  to  have  the  auncestrie 

Of  th'  old  Heroes  memorizde  anew  ;  ■"" 

Ne  doo  they  care  that  late  posteritie 

Should  know  their  names,  or  speak  their  praises  dew. 

But  die  forgot  from  whence  at  first  they  sprong. 

As  they  themselves  shalbe  forgot  ere  long. 

What  bootes  it  then  to  come  from  glorious  ^ 

Forefathers,  or  to  have  been  nobly  bredd  ? 


What  oddes  twixt  Irus  and  old  Inachus, 

Twixt  best  and  worst,  when  both  aUlie  are  dedd  ; 

If  none  of  neither  mention  should  make. 

Nor  out  of  dust  their  memories  awake  2  ^^0 

Or  who  would  ever  care  to  doo  brave  deed, 

Or  strive  in  vertue  others  to  excell  ; 

If  none  should  yeeld  him  his  deserved  meed. 

Due  praise,  that  is  the  spur  of  dooing  well  i 

For  if  good  were  not  praised  more  than  ill,  •'■™ 

None  would  choose  goodnes  of  his  owne  freewill. 

Therefore  the  Nurse  of  Vertue  I  am  hight. 

And  golden  Trompet  of  Eternitie, 

That  lowly  thoughts  hft  up  to  heavens  hight. 

And  mortall  men  have  powre  to  deifie  :  ''™ 

Bacchus  and  Hercules  I  raisd  to  heaven, 

And  Charlemaine  amongst  the  starris  seaven. 

But  now  I  will  my  golden  clarion  rend. 

And  will  henceforth  immortalize  no  more  ; 

Sith  I  no  more  find  worthie  to  commend  *5 

For  prize  of  value,  or  for  learned  lore : 

For  noble  Peeres,  whom  I  was  wont  to  raise. 

Now  onely  seeke  for  pleasure,  nought  for  praise. 

Their  great  revenues  all  in  sumptuous  pride 
They  spend,   that   nought  to  learning    they  may 
spare ;  ^7« 

And  the  rich  fee,  which  Poets  wont  divide. 
Now  Parasites  and  Sycophants  doo  share  : 
Therefore  I  mourne  and  endlesse  sorrow  make. 
Both  for  my  selfe  and  for  my  Sisters  sake. — 

With  that  she  lowdly  gan  to  waile  and  shrike,     V 6 
And  from  her  eyes  a  sea  of  teares  did  powre  ; 
And  all  her  Sisters,  with  compassion  like. 
Did  more  increase  the  sharpnes  of  her  showre. 
So  ended  she  :  and  then  the  next  in  rew 
Began  her  plaint,  as  doth  herein  ensew.  ^"o 


What  wrath  of  gods,  or  wicked  influence 
Of  starres  conspiring  wretched  men  t'  afflict, 
Hath  powrd  on  earth  this  noyous  pestilence. 
That  mortall  mindes  doth  inwardly  infect 
With  love  of  blindnesse  and  of  ignorance,  ''^ 

To  dwell  in  darknesse  without  sovenance  % 

What  difference  twixt  man  and  beast  is  left. 
When  th'  heavenlie  light  of  Knowledge  is  put  out. 
And  th'  ornaments  of  Wisdome  are  bereft  i 
Then  wandreth  he  in  error  and  in  doubt,  «» 

Unweeting  of  the  danger  hee  is  in. 
Through  fleshes  frailtie,  and  deceipt  of  sin. 

In  this  wide  world  in  which  they  wretches  stray. 

It  is  the  onelie  comfort  which  they  have, 

It  is  then-  light,  their  loadstarre,  and  then-  day;  '"s 

But  hell,  and  darknesse,  and  the  grislie  grave. 

Is  Ignorance,  the  enemy  of  Grace, 

That  mindes  of  men  borne  heavenUe  doth  debace. 

Through  Knowledge  we  behould  the  worlds  creation, 
How  in  his  cradle  first  he  fostred  was  ;  ™ 

And  iudge  of  Natures  cunning  operation. 


brfinne.    Tonn. 


-  sovenance  P2    Fr.  souvenaxce,  remem- 
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How  things  she  fonned  of  a  formlesse  mas : 

By  Knowledge  wee  do  learne  our  selves  to  knowe, 

And  what  to  man,  and  what  to  God,  wee  owe. 

From  hence  wee  mount  aloft  unto  the  skie,  *'* 

And  looke.into  the  christall  firmament ; 

There  we  behold  the  heavens  gi-eat  Hierarchie, 

The  Starres  pure  light,  the  Spheres  swift  movement. 

The  Spirites  and  Intelligences  fayre. 

And  Angels  waighting  on  th'  Almighties  chayre.  '1° 

And  there,  with  humble  mLnde  and  high  insight, 
Th'  Etemall  Makers  maiestie  wee  viewe. 
His  love,  his  truth,  his  glorie,  and  his  might, 
And  mercie  more  then  mortall  men  can  yew. 

0  soveraigne  Lord,  0  soveraigne  happinesse,      ^^^ 
To  see  thee,  and  thy  mercie  measurelesse  ! 

Such  happmes  have  they,  that  do  embrace 

The  precepts  of  my  heavenlie  discipline  ; 

But  shame  and  sorrow  and  aeciursed  case 

Have  they,  that  scorne  tlie  schoole  of  Arts  divine,  '* 

And  banish  me,  which  do  professe  the  skill 

To  make  men  heavenly  wise  through  humbled  will. 

However  yet  tliey  mee  despise  and  spight, 

1  feede  on  sweet  contentment  of  my  thought. 
And,  please  my  selfe  with  mine  owne  seh'e-delight,  ^25 
In  contemplation  of  things  heavenlie  wrought : 
So,  loathing  earth,  I  looke  up  to  the  sky, 

And,  being  driven  hence,  I  thether  fly. 

Thence  I  behold  the  miserie  of  men. 
Which  want  the  bliss  that  Wisedom  would  them 
breed,  *^ 

And  Uke  brute  beasts  doo  Ue  in  loathsome  den 
Of  ghostly  darknes,  and  of  gastlie  dreed  : 
For  whom  I  moume,  and  for  my  selfe  complaine, 
And  for  my  Sisters  eake  whom  they  disdaine. — 

With  that  shee  wept  and  waild  so  pityouslie,       ^^ 

As  if  her  eyes  had  beene  two  springing  wells ; 

And  all  the  rest,  her  sorrow  to  supplie. 

Did  thi-ow  forth  shriekes  and  cries  and  dreery  yells. 

So  ended  shee  ;  and  then  the  next  in  rew 

Began  her  moumfull  plaint,  as  doth  ensew.  ^* 

POLYHYMNIA. 

A  DOLEFULL  case  desires  a  dolefull  song, 
Without  vaine  art  or  curious  complements  ; 
And  squallid  Fortune,  into  basenes  flong, 
Doth  scorne  the  pride  of  wonted  ornaments. 
Then  fittest  are  these  ragged  rimes  for  mee,        ^*^ 
To  tell  my  sorrowes  that  exceeding  bee. 

For  the  sweet  numbers  and  melodious  measures. 
With  which  I  wont  the  winged  words  to  tie. 
And  make  a  tuneful!  Diapase  of  pleasm'cs. 
Now  being  let  to  rmme  at  Ubertie  "** 


By  those  which  have  no  skill  to  rule  them  right. 
Have  now  quite  lost  then-  naturall  delight. 

Heapes  of  huge  words  uphoorded  hideously, 
With  horrid  soimd  though  having  little  seuce. 
They  thinke  to  be  chiefe  praise  of  Poetry  ;  55s 

And,  tliereby  wanting  due  intelligence. 
Have  mard  the  face  of  goodly  Poiisie, 
And  made  a  monster  of  their  fautasie. 

Whilom  in  ages  past  none  might  professe 

But  Princes  and  high  Priests  that  secret  skill  ;    ^^ 

The  sacred  lawes  therein  they  wont  expresse. 

And  with  deepe  Oracles  their  verses  fill : 

Then  was  shee  held  iu  soveraigne  dignitie. 

And  made  the  noursling  of  Nobilitie. 

But  now  nor  Prince  nor  Priest  doth  her  maintayne,  ^^^ 

But  suffer  her  prophaned  for  to  bee 

Of  the  base  vulgar,  that  \vith  hands  uncleane 

Dares  to  pollute  her  hidden  mysterie  ; 

And  treadeth  under  foote  hir  holie  things. 

Which  was  the  care  of  Kesai-s  and  of  Kings.       ^'''' 

One  onelie  lives,  her  ages  ornament. 

And  myrrour  of  her  Makers  maiestie. 

That  with  rich  bountie,  and  dears  cherishment. 

Supports  the  praise  of  noble  Poesie  ; 

Ne  onelie  favours  them  which  it  professe,  '" 

But  is  her  selfe  a  peereles  Poetesse. 

Most  peereles  Prince,  most  peereles  Poetesse, 

The  true  Pandora  of  all  heavenly  graces, 

Divine  Elisa,  sacred  Emperesse  ! 

Live  she  for  ever,  and  her  royall  p'laces  '™ 

Be  fild  with  praises  of  divinest  wits, 

That  her  eternize  with  their  heavenhe  writs ! 

Some  few  beside  this  sacred  skill  esterae. 

Admirers  of  her  glorious  excellence  ; 

Which,  being  lightned  with  her  beawties  beme,    ^ 

Are  thereby  fild  with  happie  influence  ; 

And  hfted  up  above  the  worldes  gaze, 

To  sing  with  Angels  her  immortall  praize. 

But  all  the  rest,  as  borne  of  salvage  brood, 

And  having  beene  with  acorns  alwaies  fed  ;  ■^"' 

Can  no  whit  savour  this  celestiall  food. 

But  with  base  thoughts  are  into  blindnesse  led, 

And  kept  from  looking  on  the  lightsome  day  : 

For  whome  I  waile  and  weepe  all  that  I  may. — 

Eftsoones  such  store  of  teares  shee  forth  did  po  wi-e,  *'"' 
As  if  shee  all  to  water  would  have  gone  ; 
And  all  her  Sisters,  seemg  her  sad  stoivre. 
Did  weep  and  waUe,  and  made  exceeding  mone. 
And  all  their  learned  instruments  did  breake  : 
The  rest  untold  no  living  tongue  can  speake.        ''* 


Ver,  580.  ■ 


-  p'laces^    Tliat  is,  palaces.    Todd. 
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Wrong'd,  yet  not  daring  to  expresse  my  paine. 
To  you  (great  Lord)  the  causer  of  my  care, 
In  clowdie  teares  my  case  I  thus  complaine 
TJnto  your  selfe,  that  onely  privie  are. 

But  if  that  any  Oedipus  unware 
Shall  chaunce,  through  power  of  some  divining  spright. 
To  reade  the  secrete  of  this  riddle  rare. 


And  know  the  purporte  of  my  evil!  plight ; 
Let  him  rest  pleased  with  his  owne  insight, 
Ne  further  seeke  to  glose  upon  the  text : 
For  griefe  enough  it  is  to  grieved  wight 
To  feele  his  fault,  and  not  he  further  vext. 

But  what  so  by  my  selfe  may  not  be  showen. 
May  by  this  Gnatts  complaint  be  easily  knowen. 


We  now  hare  playde,  Augustus,  wantonly, 

Tuning  our  song  unto  a  tender  Muse, 

And,  like  a  cobweb  weaving  slenderly, 

Have  onely  playde  :  Let  thus  much  then  excuse 

This  Gnats  small  Poeme,  that  th'  whole  historic   ^ 

Is  but  a  iest,  though  envie  it  abuse  : 

But  who  such  sports  and  sweet  delights  doth  blame. 

Shall  hghter  seerae  then  tliis  Gnats  idle  name. 

Hereafter,  when  as  season  more  secure 

Shall  bring  forth  fruit,  this  Muse  shall  speak  to  thee 

In  bigger  notes,  that  may  thy  sense  allure,  " 

And  for  thy  worth  frame  some  fit  Poesie  : 

The  golden  ofspring  of  Latona  pure, 

And  ornament  of  great  loves  progenie, 

Phoebus,  shall  be  the  author  of  my  song,  '^ 

Playing  on  ivorie  harp  with  silver  strong. 

He  shall  inspire  my  verse  vrith  gentle  mood 
Of  Poets  Prince,  whether  he  woon  beside 
Faire  Xantlius  sprineled  with  Chimseras  blood  ; 
Or  in  the  woods  of  Astery  abide  ;  ^ 

Or  whereas  mount  Parnasse,  the  Muses  brood. 
Doth  his  broad  forhead  like  two  homes  divide, 
And  the  sweete  waves  of  sounding  Castaly 
With  liquid  foote  doth  slide  downe  easily. 

Wherefore  ye  Sisters,  which  the  glorie  bee  ^s 

Of  the  Pierian  streames,  fayre  Naiades, 
Go  too  ;  and,  dauncing  all  in  companie, 
Adorne  that  god  :  And  thou  holie  Pales, 
To  whome  the  honest  care  of  husbandrie 
Keturneth  by  continuall  successe,  *> 

Have  care  for  to  pursue  his  footing  light 
Tlirogh  the  wide  woods,  and  groves,  with  green 
leaves  dight. 

Professing  thee  I  hfted  am  aloft 
Betwixt  the  forrest  wide  and  starrie  sky : 


Ver.  Ifi. strong.']    That  is,  strung,  having  silver 

strings.    TODD. 
Yer.  18. woon]  Dwell.    Todd. 


And  thou,  most  dread  Octavius,  which  oft  ^ 

To  learned  wits  giv'st  courage  worthily, 

O  come,  thou  sacred  childe,  come  sliding  soft, 

And  favour  my  beginnings  graciously : 

For  not  these  leaves  do  sing  that  dreadfull  stound. 

When  Giants  bloud  did  staine  Phlegi-aean  ground.  * 

Nor  how  th'  halfe  horsy  people,  Centaui-es  hight, 
Fought  with  the  bloudie  Lapithaes  at  bord  ; 
Nor  how  the  East  with  tyranous  despight 
Burnt  th'  Attick  towres,  and  people  slew  with  sword ; 
Nor  how  mount  Athos  through  exceeding  might  * 
Was  digged  downe  ;  nor  yron  bands  abord 
The  Pontick  sea  by  their  huge  >lavy  oast ; 
My  volume  shall  renowne,  so  long  since  past. 

Nor  Hellespont  trampled  with  horses  feefe, 
When  flocking  Persians  did  the  Greeks  affray :    ™ 
But  my  soft  Muse,  as  for  her  power  more  meete. 
Delights  (with  Phoebus  friendly  leave)  to  play 
An  easie  running  verse  with  tender  feete. 
And  thou,  dread  sacred  child,  to  thee  alway. 
Let  everlasting  lightsome  glory  strive,  ^ 

Through  the  worlds  endles  ages  to  survive. 

And  let  an  happie  roome  remaiue  for  thee 
Mongst  heavenly  ranks,  where  blessed  soules  dn 
And  let  long  lasting  life  with  ioyous  glee,       [rest ; 
As  thy  due  meede  that  thou  deservest  best,  ™ 

Hereafter  many  yeares  remembred  be 
Amongst  good  men,  of  whom  thou  oft  are  blest ; 
Live  thou  for  ever  in  all  happinesse  ! 
But  let  us  turne  to  our  first  businesse. 

The  fiery  Sun  was  mounted  now  on  hight  '■•'' 

Up  to  the  heavenly  towers,  and  shot  each  where 
Out  of  his  golden  charet  glistering  light ; 
And  fayre  Aurora,  with  her  rosie  heare. 


Ver.  46.  iras  digged  downe,]  Not  digged  down,  but 
digged  through.     "  Non  per/ossus  Athos."    Jortin. 

Ibid.  abord]     Across,  from  shore  to  shore,  I'r 

lord.    TODJJ. 
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The  hateful!  darknes  now  had  put  to  flight ; 
When  as  the  shepheard,  seeing  day  appeare,        '" 
His  httle  goats  gan  drive  out  of  their  stalls, 
To  feede  abroad,  where  pasture  best  befalls. 

To  an  high  moimtaines  top  he  with  them  went. 
Where  thickest  grasse  did  eloath  the  open  hills  : 
They  now  amongst  the  woods  and  thickets  ment,  '* 
Now  in  the  valleies  wandring  at  their  wills, 
Spread  themselves  farre  abroad  through  each  de- 
scent ; 
Some  on  the  soft  greene  grasse  feeding  their  fills  ; 
Some,  clambring  through  the  hollow  eliffes  on  hy, 
Nibble  the  bushie  shrubs  which  growe  thereby.    "^ 

Others  the  utmost  boughs  of  trees  doe  crop, 

And  bronze  the  woodbine  twigges  that  freshly  bud  ; 

This  with  full  bit  doth  catch  the  utmost  top 

Of  some  soft  willow,  or  new  growen  stud  ; 

This  with  sharpe  teeth  the  bramble  leaves  doth  lop, 

And  chaw  the  tender  prickles  in  her  cud  ;  "^ 

The  whiles  another  high  doth  overlooke 

Her  owne  like  image  in  a  cliristall  brooke. 

0  the  great  happines,  which  shepheards  have. 
Who  so  loathes  not  too  much  the  poore  estate,       '" 
With  minde  that  ill  tise  doth  before  deprave, 
Ne  measures  all  things  by  the  costly  rate 
Of  riotise,  and  semblants  outward  brave  ! 
No  such  sad  cares,  as  wont  to  macerate 
And  rend  the  gi'eedie  mindes  of  covetous  men,     ^ 
Bo  ever  creepe  into  the  shepheards  den. 

Ne  cares  he  if  the  fleece,  which  him  arayes. 

Be  not  twice  steeped  in  A  ssyrian  dye  ; 

Ne  glistering  of  golde,  which  underlayes 

The  summer  beames,  doe  blinde  his  gazing  eye  ;  ™ 

Ne  pictures  beautie,  nor  the  glauncing  rayes 

Of  precious  stones,  whence  no  good  commeth  by  ; 

Ne  yet  his  cup  embost  with  imagery 

Of  Boetus  or  of  Alcons  vanity. 

Ne  ought  the  wlielky  pearles  esteemeth  hee,        '"^ 
Which  are  from  Indian  seas  brought  far  away  : 
But  with  pure  brest  from  carefull  sorrow  free, 
On  the  soft  grasse  his  limbs  doth  oft  display. 
In  sweete  spring  time,  when  flowres  varietie 
With  sundrie  colours  paints  the  sprinckled  lay  ; ''" 
There,  lying  all  at  ease  from  guile  or  spight. 
With  pype  of  fennie  reedes  doth  him  delight. 

There  he.  Lord  of  himselfe,  with  palme  bedight. 
His  looser  locks  doth  wrap  in  wreath  of  vine  : 
There  his  milk-dropping  goats  be  his  delight,      ''* 
And  fruitefuU  Pales,  and  the  forrest  greene. 
And  darkesome  caves  in  pleasaunt  vallies  pight, 
Wheras  eontinuaU  shade  is  to  be  scene. 
And  where  fresh  springing  wells,  as  christall  neate. 
Do  alwayes  flow,  to  quench  his  thirstie  heate.      '2" 

0  !  who  can  lead  then  a  more  happie  life 

Than  he,  that  with  cleane  minde,  and  heart  sincere. 

No  greedy  riches  knowes  nor  bloudie  strife. 

No  deadly  fight  of  warliek  fleete  doth  feare  ; 


Ver  75.  - 
Ver.  94.  - 
Ver.  105. 


-  ment,]   Mixed.    Toon. 

-  macerate]  Tear,  that  is,  distract.   Todd 

-  whelky]    The  whilk  or  welk  is  a  shell- 


fish.    Perhaps  the  poet  introduced  this  adjective  in  the 
Bense  of  wreathed,  twisted,  as  that  shell-Jislt  appears.  Todd. 


Ne  runs  in  perill  of  foes  cruell  knife,  ^2.' 

That  in  the  sacred  temples  he  may  reare 
A  trophee  of  his  glittering  spoyles  and  treasure, 
Or  may  abound  in  riches  above  measure. 

Of  him  his  God  is  worshipt  with  his  sythe. 
And  not  with  skill  of  craftsman  polished  :  '^u 

He  ioyes  in  groves,  and  makes  himselfe  full  blythe 
With  sundrie  flowers  in  wilde  fieldes  gathered  ; 
Ne  frankincens  he  from  Panchsea  buyth  : 
Sweete  Quiet  harbours  in  his  harmeles  head. 
And  perfect  Pleasure  buildes  her  ioyous  bowre,  '^ 
Free  from  sad  cares,  that  rich  mens  hearts  devowre. 

This  all  his  care,  this  all  his  whole  indevour, 
To  this  his  minde  and  senses  he  doth  bend. 
How  he  may  flow  in  quiets  matchles  treasour. 
Content  with  any  food  that  God  doth  send  ;         i* 
And  how  liis  limbs,  resolv'd  tlirough  idle  leisom-, 
Unto  sweete  sleepe  he  may  securely  lend, 
In  some  coole  shadow  from  the  scorching  heat. 
The  whiles  his  flock  their  chawed  cuds  do  eate. 

0  Flocks,  0  Faunes,  and  0  ye  pleasaunt  Springs  ^^^ 
Of  Tempo,  where  the  countrey  Nymphs  are  rife, 
Tlu'ough  whose  not  costly  care  each  shepheard  sings 
As  merrie  notes  upon  his  rusticke  fife. 
As  that  Ascraean  bard,  whose  fame  now  rings 
Through  the  wide  world,  and  leads  as  ioyfull  life ;  '5" 
Free  from  all  troubles  and  from  worldly  toyle. 
In  which  fond  men  doe  all  their  dayes  turmoyle. 

In  such  delights  whilst  thus  his  carelesse  time 
This  Shepheard  drives,  upleaning  on  his  batt. 
And  on  shriU  reedes  chaunting  his  rustick  rime  ;  ^^^ 
Hyperion,  throwing  foorth  his  beames  full  hott. 
Into  the  highest  top  of  heaven  gan  clime. 
And,  the  world  parting  by  an  equall  lott. 
Did  shed  his  whirling  flames  on  either  side, 
As  the  great  Ocean  doth  himselfe  divide.  ^^ 

Then  gan  the  Shepheard  gather  into  one 
His  stragling  goates,  and  drave  them  to  a  foord. 
Whose  cserule  streame,  rombling  in  pible  stone. 
Crept  under  mosse  as  greene  as  any  goord. 
Now  had  the  Sun  halfe  heaven  overgone,  ^**5 

When  he  his  heard  back  from  that  water  foord 
Drave,  from  the  force  of  Phoebus  boyling  ray. 
Into  thick  shadowes,  there  themselves  to  lay 

Soone  as  he  them  plac'd  in  thy  sacred  wood 

(0  Delian  Goddesse)  saw,  to  which  of  yore  '^° 

Came  the  bad  daughter  of  old  Cadmus  brood, 

Cruell  Agave,  flying  vengeance  sore 

Of  king  Nictileus  for  the  guiltie  blood. 

Which  she  with  cursed  hands  had  shed  before ; 

There  she  halfe  frantick,  having  slaine  her  sonne. 

Did  shrewd  her  selfe  like  ptmishment  to  shonne. 

Here  also  playing  on  the  grassy  greene, 
Woodgods,  and  Satyres,  and  swift  Dryades, 
With  many  Fairies  oft  were  dauncing  scene. 
Not  so  much  did  Dan  Orpheus  represse  '* 

The  streames  of  Hebrus  with  his  songs,  I  weene. 
As  that  faire  troupe  of  woodie  Goddesses 


Ver.  141. resolv'd]  Dissolved,  or  laid  at  ease.  Lat. 

resohttus.    Todd. 
"Ver.  149. Ascra?an  hard,']    He  speaks  of  Hesiod. 
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Staied  thee,  0  Peiieus,  powring  foorth  to  thee, 
From  eheereful  lookes,  great  mirth  and  gladsome 
glee. 

The  verie  nature  of  the  place,  resoundmg  '^ 

With  gentle  murmure  of  the  breathing  ayre, 
A  pleasant  bowre  with  all  dehght  abounding 
In  the  fresh  ahadowe  did  for  them  prepayre. 
To  rest  their  limbs  with  wearines  redounding. 
For  first  the  high  palme-trees,  with  braunches  faire, 
Out  of  the  lowly  vallies  did  arise,  '" 

And  high  shoote  up  their  heads  into  the  skyes. 

And  them  amongst  the  wicked  Lotos  grew. 
Wicked,  for  holding  guilefully  away 
Ulysses  men,  whom  rapt  with  sweetenes  new,      ™^ 
Taking  to  hoste,  it  quite  from  him  did  stay  ; 
And  eke  those  trees,  in  whose  transformed  hew 
The  Sunnes  sad  daughters  waylde  the  rash  decay 
Of  Phaeton,  whose  limbs  with  lightening  rent 
They  gathering  up,  with  sweete  teares  did  lament. 

And  that  same  tree,  in  which  Demophoon,  ^^ 

By  his  disloyalty  lamented  sore, 
Et«rnall  hurte  left  unto  many  one : 
Whom  als  accompanied  the  Oke,  of  yore 
Tlirough  fatall  charmes  transformd  to  such  an  one : 
The  Oke,  whose  acornes  were  our  foode,  before     2™ 
That  Ceres  seede  of  mortall  men  were  knowne. 
Which  first  Triptoleme  taught  how  to  be  sowne. 

Here  also  grew  the  rougher-rinded  Pine, 

The  great  Argoan  ships  brave  ornament,  2'° 

Whom  golden  Fleece  did  make  an  heavenly  signe ; 

Which  coveting,  with  his  high  tops  extent. 

To  make  the  mountaines  touch  the  starres  divine. 

Decks  all  the  forrest  with  embellishment ; 

And  the  blacke  Holme  that  loves  the  watrie  vale ; 

And  the  sweete  Cypresse,  signe  of  deadly  bale.    ''* 

Emongst  the  rest  the  clambring  Yvie  grew. 
Knitting  his  wanton  amies  with  grasping  hold, 
Least  that  tlie  Poplar  liappely  should  rew 
Her  brothers   strokes,  whose   boughes  she  doth 
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With  her  lythe  twigs,  till  they  the  top  survew. 
And  paint  with  pallid  greene  her  buds  of  gold. 
Next  did  the  Myrtle  tree  to  her  approach,  ■ 
Not  yet  uumindfull  of  her  olde  reproach. 

But  the  small  birds,  in  their  wide  boughs  emhov  - 
ring,  ^^ 

Chaunted  their  sundrie  tunes  with  sweete  consent ; 
And  under  them  a  silver  spring,  forth  powring 
His  trickling  streames,  a  gentle  murmure  sent ; 
Thereto  the  frogs,  bred  in  the  slimie  scowring 
Of  the  moist  moores,  their  iarring  voyces  bent ;  ^^ 
And  shrill  grashoppers  chirped  them  around : 
All  which  the  ayrie  Echo  did  resound. 

In  this  so  pleasant  place  the  Shepheards  flocke 
Lay  everie  where,  their  wearie  limbs  to  rest. 
On  everie  bush,  and  everie  hollow  rocke,  235 

Where  breathe  on  them  the  whistling  wind  mote 

best; 
The  whiles  the  Shepheard  self,  tending  his  stocke. 
Sate  by  the  fountaine  side,  in  shade  to  rest. 
Where  gentle  slumbring  sleep  oppressed  him 
Displaid  on  ground,  and  seized  everie  lim.  ^w 


Of  trecherie  or  traines  nought  tooke  he  keep. 
But,  looslie  on  the  grassie  greene  dispredd. 
His  dearest  life  did  trust  to  careles  sleep  ; 
Which,  weighing  down  his  drouping  drowsie  heda. 
In  quiet  rest  his  molten  heart  did  steep,  ^45 

Devoid  of  care,  and  feare  of  all  falshedd : 
Had  not  inconstant  fortune,  bent  to  ill. 
Bid  strange  mischance  his  quiefnes  to  spill. 

For  at  his  wonted  time  in  that  same  place 
An  huge  great  Serpent,  all  with  speckles  pide,     ^^ 
To  drench  himselfe  in  moorish  sUme  did  trace. 
There  from  the  boylir.g  heate  himselfe  to  hide : 
He,  passing  by  with  rolling  wreathed  pace. 
With  brandisht  tongue  the  emptie  aire  did  gride. 
And  wrapt  his  scalie  boughts  with  fell  despigl  it,    ^ 
That  all  thmgs  seem'd  appalled  at  his  sight. 

Now,  more  and  more  having  himselfe  enrolde, 
His  glittering  breast  he  lifteth  up  on  hie, 
And  with  proud  vaunt  his  head  aloft  doth  liolde ; 
His  creste  above,  spotted  with  purple  die,  2^' 

On  everie  side  did  shine  like  scaUe  golde ; 
And  his  bright  eyes,  glaunoing  full  dreadfulUe, 
Did  seeme  to  flame  out  flakes  of  flashing  fyre. 
And  with  sterne  lookes  to  threaten  kindled  yre. 

Thus  wise  long  time  he  did  himselfe  dispace       -^ 
There  round  about,  when  as  at  last  he  spide, 
Lying  along  before  him  in  that  place. 
That  flocks  grand  Captaine  and  most  tnistie  guide  : 
Eftsoones  more  fierce  in  visage,  and  in  pace. 
Throwing  his  firie  eyes  on  everie  side,  ^'' 

He  commeth  on,  and  all  things  in  his  way 
Full  stearnly  rends,  that  might  his  passage  stay. 

Much  he  disdaines,  that  anie  one  should  dare 
To  come  unto  his  haunt ;  for  which  intent 
He  inly  burns,  and  gins  straight  to  prepare         ^* 
The  weapons,  which  Nature  to  him  hath  lent.; 
Felhe  he  hisseth,  and  doth  fiercely  stare. 
And  hath  his  iawes  with  augrie  spirits  rent. 
That  all  his  tract  with  bloudie  drops  is  stained. 
And  all  his  foldes  are  now  in  length  outstraiiiud. 

Whom,  thus  at  point  prepared,  to  prevent,  ^' 

A  Utle  nom-sling  of  the  humid  ayre, 
A  Guat,  unto  the  sleepie  Shepheard  went ; 
And,  marking  where  his  ey-lids  twinckling  raie 
Shewd   the   two   pearles,   which  sight  unto  him 
lent,  285 

Through  their  thin  coverings  appearing  fayre. 
His  little  needle  there  infixing  deep, 
Warnd  him  awake,  from  death  himselfe  to  keep. 

Wherewith  enrag'd,  he  fiercely  gan  upstart. 

And  with  his  hand  him  rashly  bruzing  slewe       ^o-' 

As  in  avengement  of  his  heedles  smart. 

That  streight  the  spirite  out  of  his  senses  flew, 

And  hfe  out  of  his  members  did  depart : 

When,  suddenly  casting  aside  his  vew. 

He  spide  his  foe  with  felonous  intent,  '" 

And  fervent  eyes  to  his  destiniction  bent. 

AU  suddenly  dismaid,  and  hartles  quight, 

He  fled  abacke,  and,  catching  hastie  holds 

Of  a  yong  alder  hard  beside  him  piglit, 

It  rent,  and  streight  about  him  gan  beholde         *"' 


Ver.  265. . 
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What  God  or  Fortune  would  assist  his  might. 
But  whether  God  or  Fortune  made  him  bold 
Its  Iiard  to  read :  yet  hardie  will  he  had 
To  overcome,  tliat  made  him  lesse  adrad. 

The  scalie  hacke  of  that  most  hideous  Snake        ^' 
Enwrapped  round,  oft  faining  to  retire. 
And  oft  him  to  assaile,  he  fiercely  sti-ake 
Whereas  his  temples  did  his  creast-front  tyre  ; 
And,  for  he  was  but  slowe,  did  slowth  off  shake 
And  gazing  ghastly  on ;  (for  feare  and  yre  ^'^ 

Had  blent  so  much  his  sense,  that  lesse  he  feard  ;) 
Yet,  when  he  saw  him  slaine,  liimselfe  he  cheard. 

By  this  the  Night  forth  from  the  darksome  bowre 
Of  Herebus  her  teemed  steedes  gan  call. 
And  laesie  Vesper  in  his  timely  howre  ^'^ 

From  golden  Oeta  gan  proeeede  withall  ; 
Whenas  the  Shepheard  after  this  sharpe  stoivre, 
Seing  the  doubled  shadowes  low  to  fall, 
Gathering  his  straying  flocke,  does  homeward  fare, 
And  unto  rest  his  wearie  ioynts  prepare.  ^-^ 

Into  whose  sense  so  soone  as  lighter  sleepe 
Was  entered,  and,  now  loosing  everie  hm, 
Sweete  slumbriug  deaw  in  carelesnesse  did  steepe  ; 
The  Image  of  that  Gnat  appeard  to  him, 
And  in  sad  tearmes  gan  sorro\vfully  weepe,         '^ 
With  greislie  eountenaunce  and  visage  grim, 
Wailing  the  wrong  which  he  had  done  of  late. 
In  steed  of  good  hastning  his  eruell  fate. 

Said  he,  "What  have  I  wretch  deserv'd,  that  thus 
Into  this  bitter  bale  I  am  outcast,  5™ 

Whilest  that  thy  Ufe  more  deare  and  precious 
Was  than  mine  owne,  so  long  as  it  did  last  ? 
I  now,  in  lieu  of  paines  so  gracious. 
Am  tost  in  th'  ayre  with  everie  windie  blast : 
Thou,  safe  delivered  from  sad  decay,  ^^ 

Thy  careles  limbs  in  loose  sleep  dost  display. 

"  So  livest  thou ;  but  my  poore  wretched  ghost 
Is  forst  to  ferrie  over  Lethes  river. 
And  spoyld  of  Charon  too  and  fro  am  tost. 
Seest  thou  not  how  all  places  quake  and  quiver, 
Lightned  with  deadly  lamps  on  everie  post  ?        ^' 
Tisiphone  each  where  doth  shalte  and  shiver 
Her  flaming  fier-brond,  encountring  me. 
Whose  lockes  uncombed  eruell  adders  be. 

"  And  Cerberus,  whose  many  raouthes  doo  bay   ^' 
And  barke  out  flames,  as  if  on  fire  he  fed  ; 
Adowne  whose  necke,  in  terrible  array. 
Ten  thousand  snakes  cralling  about  his  hed 
Doo  hang  in  heapes,  that  horribly  afiray. 
And  bloodie  eyes  doo  glister  firie  red ;  350 

He  oftentimes  me  dreadfuUie  doth  threaten 
With  painfull  torments  to  be  sorely  beaten. 

"  Ay  me  !  that  thankes  so  much  should  faile  of 

meed; 
For  that  1  thee  restor'd  to  life  againe,  ^* 

Even  from  the  doore  of  death  and  deadlie  dreed. 
Where  then  is  now  the  guerdon  of  my  paine  i 
Wjiere  the  reward  of  my  so  piteous  deed  I 
The  praise  of  Pitie  vanisht  is  in  vaine, 
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And  th'  antique  faith  of  lustice  long  agone 

Out  of  tile  laud  is  fled  away  and  gone.  8™ 

"  I  saw  anothers  fate  approaching  fast, 

And  left  mine  owne  his  saietie  to  tender ; 

Into  the  same  mishap  I  now  am  cast. 

And  shun'd  destruction  doth  destruction  render  : 

Not  unto  him  that  never  hath  trespiist,  ses 

But  punishment  is  due  to  the  offender. 

Yet  let  destruction  be  the  punishment. 

So  long  as  thankfuU  will  may  it  relent. 

"  I  carried  him  into  waste  wildernesse, 
Waste  wildernes,  amongst  Cymerian  shades,       ""^ 
Where  endles  paines  and  hideous  heavinesse 
Is  round  about  me  heapt  in  darlisome  glades. 
For  there  huge  Othos  sits  in  sad  distresse. 
Fast  bound  with  serpents  that  him  oft  mvades  ; 
Far  of  beholding  Ephialtes  tide,  3?^ 

Which  once  assai'd  to  burne  this  world  so  wide. 

"  And  there  is  mournfuU  TitjTis,  muidefuU  yet 
Of  thy  displeasure,  0  Latona  faire ; 
Displeasure  too  implacable  was  it, 
That  made  him  meat  for  wild  foules  of  the  ayre  : 
Much  do  I  feare  among  such  fiends  to  sit  ;  ^' 

Much  do  I  feare  back  to  them  to  repayre. 
To  the  black  shadowes  of  the  Stygian  shore, 
Where  wretched  ghosts  sit  wailing  evennore. 

"  There  next  the  utmost  briuck  doth  he  abide,    •''*' 

That  did  the  bankets  of  the  gods  bewray, 

Whose  threat  through  thirst  to  nought  nigh  being 

di'ide 
His  sense  to  seeke  for  ease  tumes  every  way : 
And  he,  that  in  avengement  of  his  pride 
For  scorning  to  the  sacred  gods  to  pray,  ^^ 

Against  a  mountame  rolls  a  mightie  stone, 
Calling  in  vaine  for  rest,  and  can  have  none. 

"  Go  ye  with  them,  go,  cursed  Damosells, 
Whose  bridale  torches  foule  Erynnis  tynde ; 
And  Hymen,  at  your  spousaUs  sad,  foretells        ^"^ 
Tydings  of  death  and  massacre  unlcinde : 
With  them  that  eruell  Colchid  mother  dwells. 
The  which  conceiv'd  in  her  revengefull  minde 
With  bitter  woundes  her  owne  deere  babes  to  slay. 
And  murdred  troupes  upon  great  heapes  to  lay.    ■"^ 

"  There  also  those  two  Pandionian  maides. 
Calling  on  Itis,  Itis  evermore. 
Whom,  wretched  boy,  they  slew  with  guiltie  blades ; 
For  whome  the  Thracian  king  lamenting  sore, 
Turn'd  to  a  Lapwing,  fowlie  them  upbraydes,       '"'' 
And  fluttering  round  about  them  still  does  sore. 
There  now  they  all  eternally  complaine 
Of  others  wrong,  and  suffer  endles  paine. 

"  But  the  two  brethren  borne  of  Cadmus  blood. 
Whilst  each  does  for  the  soveraignty  contend,     "^^^ 
Bhnde  through  ambition,  and  with  vengeance  wood. 
Each  doth  against  the  others  bodie  bend 
His  cursed  Steele,  of  neither  well  withstood, 
And  with  wide  wounds  their  carcases  doth  rend  ; 
That  yet  they  both  doe  mortall  foes  remaine,       ""^ 
Sith  each  with  brothers  bloudie  hand  was  slaine. 
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'  Ah  (waladay !)  there  is  no  end  of  paine, 
Nor  chaunge  of  labour  may  intreated  bee : 
Yet  I  beyond  all  these  am  carried  faine, 
Where  other  powers  farre  different  I  see,  ■^ 

And  must  passe  over  to  th'  Elisian  plaine  : 
There  grim  Persephone,  encountring  mee. 
Doth  m-ge  her  fellow  Furies  earnestlie 
With  their  bright  firebronds  me  to  terrifie. 

"  There  ehast  Alceste  lives  inviolate,  ^ 

Free  from  all  care,  for  that  her  husbands  dajes 
She  did  prolong  by  changing  fate  for  fate  : 
Lo  !  there  lives  also  the  immortall  praise 
Of  womankinde,  most  faithfull  to  her  mate, 
Penelope  ;  and  from  her  farre  awayes  ^^^ 

A  rulesse  route  of  yongmen,  which  her  wood, 
All  slaine  with  darts,  lie  wallowed  in  their  blood. 

"  And  sad  Eurydice  thence  now  no  more 
Must  turne  to  life,  but  there  detained  bee 
For  looking  back,  being  forbid  before  :  ^^ 

Yet  was  the  guilt  thereof,  Orpheus,  in  thee  ! 
Bold  sure  he  was,  and  worthie  spirite  bore. 
That  dm-st  those  lowest  shadowes  goe  to  see. 
And  could  beleeve  that  anie  thing  could  please 
Fell  Cerberus,  or  Stygian  powres  appease.  ^^ 

"  Ne  feard  the  burning  waves  of  Phlegeton, 
Nor  those  same  mournefuU  kingdomes,  compassed 
With  rustic  horrour  and  fowle  fashion  ; 
And  deep  digd  vawtes  ;  and  Tartar  covered 
With  bloodie  night,  and  darke  confusion ;  ^' 

And  iudgement  seates,  whose  ludge  is  deadlie  dred, 
A  ludge,  that  after  death  doth  punish  sore 
The  faults,  which  life  hath  trespassed  before. 

"  But  valiant  fortune  made  Dan  Orpheus  bolde  : 
For  the  swift  running  rivers  still  did  stand,  '"'' 

And  the  wilde  beasts  their  furie  did  withhold. 
To  follow  Oi'phuus  musicke  through  the  land  : 
And  th'  okes,  deep  grounded  in  the  earthly  molde. 
Did  move,  as  if  they  could  him  understand  ;        ■*■'* 
And  the  shrill  woods,  which  were  of  sense  bereav'd, 
Tlirough  their  hard  barke  his  silver  sound  receav*d. 

"  And  eke  the  Moone  her  hastie  steedes  did  stay. 

Drawing  in  teemes  along  the  starrie  skje  ; 

And  didst,  0  monthly  Virgin,  thou  delay 

Thy  nightly  course,  to  heare  his  melodie  ?  *™ 

The  same  was  able  with  like  lovely  lay 

The  Queene  of  hell  to  move  as  easily. 

To  yeeld  Eurydice  unto  her  fere 

Backe  to  be  borne,  though  it  unlawful!  were. 

"  She,  (Ladie)  having  well  before  approoved        *^ 
The  feends  to  be  too  cruell  and  severe, 
Observ'd  th'  appointed  way,  as  her  behooved, 
Ne  ever  did  her  eysight  turne  arere, 
Ne  ever  spake,  ne  cause  of  speaking  mooved  ; 
But,  cruell  Orpheus,  thou  much  crueller,  *T' 

Seeking  to  kisse  her,  brok'st  the  gods  decree. 
And  thereby  mad'st  her  ever  damn'd  to  be. 

"  Ah  I  but  svveete  love  of  pardon  worthie  is. 
And  doth  deserve  to  have  small  faults  remitted  ; 
If  Hell  at  least  things  hghtly  done  amis  *7^ 

Ver.  431.  A  rulesse  route']  A  lawless  rout,  as  we  should 
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Knew  how  to  pardon,  when  ought  is  omitted  ; 

Yet  are  ye  both  received  into  blis. 

And  to  the  seates  of  happie  soules  admitted  : 

And  you,  beside  the  honourable  band 

Of  great  heroes,  doo  in  order  stand.  *^ 

"  There  be  the  two  stout  sonnes  of  .iEacus, 
Fierce  Peleus,  and  the  bardie  Telamon, 
Both  seeming  now  full  glad  and  ioyeous 
Through  their  syres  dreadfull  iurisdiction. 
Being  the  Judge  of  all  that  horrid  hous  :  ^ 

And  both  of  them,  by  strange  occasion, 
Renown'd  in  choyce  of  happie  marriage 
Through  Venus  grace,  and  vertues  cariage. 

"  For  th'  one  was  ravisht  of  his  owne  bondmaide. 
The  faire  Ixione  captiv'd  from  Troy  :  '""' 

But  th'  other  was  with  Thetis  love  assaid. 
Great  Nereus  his  daughter  and  his  ioy. 
On  this  side  them  there  is  a  yongmaii  layd. 
Their  match  in  glorie,  mightie,  fierce,  and  coy  ; 
That  from  th'  Argolick  ships,  with  furious  yre,  ■"' 
Bett  back  the  furie  of  the  Troian  fyre. 

"  0  !  who  would  not  recount  the  strong  divorces 
Of  that  great  warre,  which  Troianes  oft  behelde, 
And  oft  beheld  the  warhke  Greekish  forces. 
When  Teucrian  soyle  with  bloodie  rivers  swelde,  ™ 
And  vride  Sigsean  shores  were  spred  with  corses. 
And  Simois  and  Xanthus  blood  outwelde  ; 
Whilst  Hector  raged,  with  outragious  minde. 
Flames,  weapons,  wounds,  in  Greeks  fleete  to  have 
tynde. 

"For  Ida  selfe,  in  ayde  of  that  fierce  fight,  ™ 

Out  of  her  mountaines  ministred  supplies  ; 
And,  like  a  kindly  nourse,  did  yeeld  (for  spight) 
Store  of  firebronds  out  of  her  nourseries 
Unto  her  foster  children,  that  they  might 
Inflame  the  navie  of  their  enemies,  ^^" 

And  all  the  Rhotsean  shore  to  ashes  turne. 
Where  lay  the  sliips,  which  they  did  seoke  to  bm-ne. 

"  Gainst  which  the  noble  sonne  of  Telamon 
Oppos'd  himselfe,  and,  thwarting  his  huge  shield. 
Them  battell  bad.  gainst  whom  appeard  anon      *^^ 
Hector,  the  glorie  of  the  Troian  field  : 
Both  fierce  and  furious  in  contention 
Encountred,  that  their  mightie  strokes  so  shrild. 
As  the  great  clap  of  thunder,  which  doth  ryve 
The  ratling  heavens,  and  cloudes  asunder  dry  ve.  '* 

"  So  th'  one  with  fire  and  weapons  did  contend 
To  cut  the  ships  from  turning  home  againe 
To  Argos  ;  th'  other  strove  for  to  defend 
The  force  of  Vulcane  with  his  might  and  maine. 
Thus  th'  one  .lEacide  did  his  fame  extend :  ™ 

But  th'  other  ioy'd,  that,  on  the  Phrygian  playne 
Having  the  blood  of  vanquisht  Hector  shedd, 
He  compast  Troy  thrice  with  his  bodie  dedd. 

"  Againe  great  dole  on  either  partie  grewe. 

That  him  to  death  unfaithfull  Paris  sent ;  ^ 

And  also  him  that  false  Ulysses  slewe, 

Drawne  into  danger  through  close  ambushment ; 

Therefore  from  him  Lagrtes  Sonne  his  vewe 

Doth  turne  aside,  and  boasts  his  good  event 
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[n  working  of  Strymonian  Rhsesus  fall,  '^ 

And  efte  in  Dolons  subtile  surprysall. 

"  Againe  the  dreadfull  Cyeones  him  dismay. 
And  blacke  Lsestrigones,  a  people  stout : 
Then  greedie  Seilla,  under  whom  there  bay 
Manie  great  bandogs,  which  her  gird  about :       "" 
Then  doo  the  ^tnean  Cyclops  him  affray. 
And  deep  Charybdis  gulphing  in  and  out : 
Lastly  the  squalid  lakes  of  Tartai-ie, 
And  griesly  feenda  of  hell  him  terrifie. 

"There  also  goodly  Agamemnon  hosts,  "" 

The  glorie  of  tlie  stock  of  Tantalus, 

And  famous  light  of  all  the  Greekish  hosts  ; 

Under  whose  conduct  most  victorious, 

The  Dorick  flames  eonsum'a  the  Ihack  posts. 

Ah  !  but  the  Greekes  themselves,  more  dolorous,  ^'' 

To  thee,  0  Troy,  paid  penaunce  for  thy  fall ; 

In  th'  Hellespont  being  nigh  drowned  all. 

"  Well  may  appeare  by  proofe  of  their  mischaunce, 
The  chaungfull  turning  of  mens  slipperie  state. 
That  none,  whom  fortune  freely  doth  advaiuiee,  '** 
Himselfe  therefore  to  heaven  should  elevate  : 
For  loftie  type  of  honour,  through  the  glaunce 
Of  envies  dart,  is  downe  in  dust  prostrate  ; 
And  ail,  that  vaunts  in  worldly  vanitie. 
Shall  fall  through  fortunes  mutabilitie.  560 

"  Th'  Argolicke  Power  returning  home  againe, 
Enricht  with  spoyles  of  th'  Ericthonian  towre, 
Did  happie  winde  and  weather  entertaine. 
And  with  good  speed  the  fomie  billowes  scowre  : 
No  signe  of  storme,  no  feare  of  future  paine,       ^' 
Which  soone  ensued  them  with  heavie  stowre. 
Nereis  to  the  seas  a  token  gave. 
The  whiles  their  crooked  keeles  the  surges  clave. 

"  Suddenly,  whether  through  the  gods  decree, 
Or  haplesse  rismg  of  some  froward  starre,  *?" 

The  heavens  on  everie  side  enclowded  bee  : 
Black  stormes  and  fogs  are  blowen  up  from  farre. 
That  now  the  pylote  can  no  loadstarre  see. 
But  skies  and  seas  doo  make  most  dreadfull  warre  ; 
The  billowes  sti-iving  to  the  heavens  to  reach,        W5 
And  th'  heavens  striving  them  for  to  impeach. 

"  And,  in  avengement  of  their  bold  attempt. 
Both  sun  and  starres  and  all  the  heavenly  po^vres 
Conspire  in  one  to  ivreake  their  rash  contempt. 
And  downe  on  them  to  fall  from  highest  towres :  *"" 
The  skie,  in  pieces  seeming  to  be  rent, 
Throwes  lightning  forth,  and  haile,  and  harmful 

showres, 
That  death  on  everie  side  to  them  appeares, 
In  thousand  formes,  to  worke  more  ghastly  feares. 

"  Some  in  the  greedie  flouds  are  sunke  and  drent ; 
Some  on  the  rocks  of  Caphareus  are  throwne ;     '^ 
Some  on  th'  Euboick  cliffs  in  pieces  rent ; 
Some  scattred  on  the  Hercsean  shores  unknowne  ; 
And  manie  lost,  of  whom  no  moniment 
Remaines,  nor  memorie  is  to  be  showne :  ^^'^ 

Whilst  all  the  purchase  of  the  Phrigian  pray. 
Tost  on  salt  biUowes,  roimd  about  doth  stray. 
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"  Here  manie  other  Ulce  heroes  bee, 

Equall  in  honour  to  the  former  crue, 

Whom  ye  in  goodly  seates  may  placed  see,  ^^ 

Descended  all  from  Rome  by  linage  due  ; 

From  Rome,  that  holds  the  world  in  sovereigntie. 

And  doth  all  nations  unto  her  subdue  : 

Here  Fabii  and  Decii  doo  dwell, 

Horatii  that  in  vertue  did  excell.  s™ 

"  And  here  the  antique  fame  of  stout  Camill 
Doth  ever  live  ;  and  constant  Curtius, 
Who,  stifly  bent  his  vowed  life  to  spill 
For  countreyes  health,  a  gulph  most  hideous 
Amidst  the  towne  with  his  owne  corps  did  fill,    ^^ 
T'  appease  the  Powers ;  and  prudent  Mutius, 
Who  in  his  flesh  endur'd  the  scorching  flame. 
To  daimt  his  foe  by'  ensample  of  the  same. 

"  And  here  wise  Cmius,  companion 

Of  noble  vertues,  lives  in  endles  rest ;  '"' 

And  stout  Flaminius,  whose  devotion 

Taught  him  the  flres  scorn'd  fux-ie  to  detest ; 

And  here  the  praise  of  either  Scipiou 

Abides  in  highest  place  above  the  best. 

To  whom  the  ruin'd  walls  of  Carthage  vow'd,      ''■' 

Trembling  their  forces,  sound  their  praises  lowd. 

"  Live  they  for  ever  through  their  lasting  praise  ! 
But  I,  poore  wretch,  am  forced  to  retom'ne 
To  the  sad  lakes  that  Phcebus  sunnie  rayes 
Doo  never  see,  where  soules  doo  alwaies  mourne  ;  ^-^ 
And  by  the  wayling  shores  to  waste  my  dayes. 
Where  Phlegeton  with  quenchles  flames  dothburne; 
By  which  iust  Mmos  righteous  soules  doth  sever 
From  wicked  ones,  to  live  in  blisse  for  ever. 

"  Me  therefore  tlms  the  cruell  fiends  of  hell  ^-'> 
Girt  with  long  snakes,  and  thousand  yron  chaynes. 
Through  doome  of  that  their  cruell  ludge,  compell 
With  bitter  torture,  and  impatient  paines. 
Cause  of  my  death  and  iust  complaint  to  tell. 
For  thou  art  he,  whom  my  poore  ghost  com- 
plaines  ^^ 

To  be  the  author  of  her  ill  unwares. 
That  careles  hear'st  my'  intoUerable  cares. 

"  Them  therefore  as  bequeathing  to  the  winde, 
I  now  depart,  returning  to  thee  never. 
And  leave  this  lamentable  plaint  behinde.  ™ 

But  doo  thou  haunt  the  soft  downe-roUing  river. 
And  wilde  greene  woods  and  fruitful  pastm'es  minde ; 
And  let  the  flitting  aire  my  vaine  words  sever." — 
Thus  having  said,  he  heavily  departed  ^^ 

With  piteous  crie,  that  anie  would  have  smarted. 

Now,  when  the  sloathfull  fit  of  lifes  sweete  rest 
Had  left  the  heavie  Shepheard,  wondrous  cares 
His  inly  grieved  minde  full  sore  opprest ; 
That  baleful!  sorrow  he  no  longer  beares  "^ 

For  that  Gnats  death,  which  deeply  was  imprest ; 
But  bends  what  ever  power  his  aged  yeares 
Him  lent,  yet  being  such,  as  through  their  might 
He  lately  slue  his  dreadfull  foe  in  fight. 

By  that  same  river  lurking  under  greene, 
Eftsoones  he  gins  to  fashion  forth  a  place  ;  '"' 

And,  squaring  it  in  compasse  well  beseene. 
There  plotteth  out  a  tombe  by  measured  space  : 
His  yron-headed  spade  tho  making  cleene. 
To  dig  up  sods  out  of  the  fiowrie  grasse, 
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His  worke  he  shortly  to  good  purpose  brought,  ''^ 
Like  as  he  had  coneeiv'd  it  in  his  tliought. 

An  heape  of  earth  he  hoorded  up  on  hie, 

Enclosing  it  with  banks  on  everie  side. 

And  thereupon  did  raise  full  busily 

A  little  mount,  of  greene  turffs  editide ;  ™ 

And  on  the  top  of  all,  that  passers  by 

Might  it  behold,  the  toomb  he  did  provide 

Of  smoothest  marble  stone  in  order  set. 

That  never  might  his  luekie  scape  forget. 

And  round   about   he  taught  sweete   flowres  to 
growe  ;  ^^ 

The  Rose  engrained  in  pure  scarlet  die  ; 
The  Lilly  fresh  ;  and  Violet  belowe  ; 
The  Marigolde  ;  and  cherefuli  Rosemarie  ; 
The  Spartan  Mirtle, whence  sweet  gumb  does  flowe  ; 
The  purpie  Hyacinthe ;  and  fresh  Costmarie ;     wo 


And  Saffron,  sought  for  in  Cilieian  soyle  ; 
And  Lawrell,  th'  ornament  of  Phoebus  toyle. 

Fresh  Rhododaphne  ;  and  the  Sabine  flo\vi-e. 
Matching  the  wealth  of  th'  auncient  Frankincence ; 
And  pallid  Yvie,  building  his  owne  bowre  ;         ^'■'' 
And  Box,  yet  mindfuU  of  his  olde  offence ; 
Red  Amaranthus,  lucklesse  paramour ; 
Oxeye  still  greene ;  and  bitter  Patience  ; 
Ne  wants  there  pale  Narcisse,  that,  in  a  well 
Seeing  his  beautie,  in  love  with  it  felL  **" 

And  whatsoever  other  flowre  of  worth. 

And  whatso  other  hearb  of  lovely  hew. 

The  ioyous  Spring  out  of  the  ground  brings  forth. 

To  cloath  her  selfe  in  colours  fresh  and  new  ; 

He  planted  there,  and  reard  a  mount  of  earth,    "^ 

In  whose  high  front  was  writ  as  doth  ensue. 

To  thee,  small  Gnat,  in  lieu  of  his  life  saved. 
The  Shepheard  hath  thy  deaths  record  engraved. 


PROSOPOPOIA : 

OR 

MOTHER    HUBBERDS    TALE. 

1591. 

TO 

THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE,  THE  LADIE  COMPTON  AND  MOUNTEGLE. 


Most  faire  and  vertuous  Ladie  ;  having  often  sought  opportunitie  by  some  good  meanes  to  maka 
knowen  to  your  Ladiship  the  humble  affection  and  faithfull  duetie,  which  I  have  alwaies  professed,  and 
am  bound  to  beare  to  that  House,  from  whence  yee  spring,  I  have  at  length  found  occasion  to  remember 
tlie  same,  by  maldng  a  simple  present  to  you  of  these  my  idle  labom-s  ;  which  having  long  sithens 
composed  in  the  raw  conceipt  of  my  youth,  I  lately  amongst  other  papers  lighted  upon,  and  was  by 
others,  which  liked  the  same,  mooved  to  set  them  foorth.  Simple  is  the  device,  and  the  composition 
meane,  yet  carrieth  some  delight,  even  the  rather  because  of  the  simplicitie  and  meannesse  thus 
personated.  The  same  I  beseech  yom*  Ladiship  take  in  good  part,  as  a  pledge  of  that  profession  which 
I  have  made  to  you  ;  and  keepe  with  you  untill,  with  some  other  more  worthie  labour,  I  do  redeeme  it 
out  of  your  hands,  and  discharge  my  utmost  dutie.  Till  then  wishing  your  Ladiship  all  increase  of 
honour  and  happinesse,  I  humblie  take  leave.  Your  La :  ever  humbly ; 

ED.  SF. 


It  was  the  month,  in  which  the  righteous  Maide, 
That  for  disdaine  of  sinfuU  worlds  upbraide 
Fled  back  to  heaven,  whence  she  was  first  con- 
Into  her  silver  bowre  the  Sunne  received  ;  [ceived. 
And  the  hot  Syrian  Dog  on  him  awayting,  ' 

After  the  chafed  Lyons  cruell  bayting, 
Corrupted  had  th'  ayre  with  his  noysome  breath. 
And  powr'd  on  th'  earth  plague,  pestilence,  and 
Emongst  the  rest  a  wicked  maladie  [death. 

Raign'd  emongst  men,  that  manie  did  to  die,        i" 


Yer.  66(1. 
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Depriv'd  of  sense  and  ordinarie  reason  ; 
That  it  to  leaches  seemed  strange  and  geason. 
My  fortune  was,  mongst  manie  others  moe. 
To  be  partaker  of  their  common  woe ; 
And  my  weake  bodie,  set  on  fire  with  griefe, 
Was  rob'd  of  rest  and  natnrall  reliefe. 
In  this  ill  plight,  there  came  to  visite  mee 
Some  friends,  who,  sorie  my  sad  case  to  see. 
Began  to  comfort  me  in  chearfull  wise. 
And  meanes  of  gladsome  solace  to  devise. 
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But  seeing  kindly  sleep  refuse  to  doe 
His  ofBce,  and  my  feeble  eyes  forgoe. 
They  sought  my  troubled  sense  how  to  deeeave 
With  talke,  that  might  unquiet  fancies  reave  ; 
And,  sitting  all  in  seates  about  rae  round,  ^^ 

With  pleasant  tales  (fit  for  that  idle  stound) 
They  cast  iu  course  to  waste  the  wearie  howres : 
Some  tolde  of  Ladies,  and  tlieir  Paramoux'es  ; 
Some  of  brave  Knights,  and  their  renowned  Squires ; 
Some  of  the  Faeries  and  their  strange  attires ;     ^ 
And  some  of  Giaunts,  hard  to  be  beleeved  ; 
That  the  delight  thereof  me  much  releeved. 
Amongst  the  rest  a  good  old  woman  was, 
Hight  Mother  Hubberd,  who  did  farre  surpas 
The  rest  in  honest  mirth,  that  seem'd  her  well :  ^ 
She,  when  her  turne  was  come  her  tale  to  tell, 
Tolde  of  a  strange  adventure,  that  betided 
Betwixt  the  Foxe  and  th*  Ape  by  him  misguided  ; 
The  which  for  that  my  sense  it  greatly  pleased, 
All  were  my  spirite  heavie  and  diseased,  ^ 

He  write  in  termes,  as  she  the  same  did  say, 
So  well  as  I  her  words  remember  may. 
No  Mases  aide  me  needes  hereto  to  call  ; 
Base  is  the  style,  and  matter  meane  withall. 
T[  Whilome   (said  she)   before  the  world  was 
civill,  ■'5 

The  Foxe  and  th'  Ape,  disliking  of  their  evill 
And  hard  estate,  determined  to  seeke 
Tlieir  fortunes  farre  abroad,  lyeke  with  his  lyeke : 
For  both  were  craftie  and  unliappie  witted ; 
Two  fellowes  might  no  where  be  better  fitted.      '" 
The  Foxe,  that  first  this  cause  of  gi-iefe  did  finde, 
Gan  first  thus  plaine  his  case  with  words  unkiude. 
"  Neighbour  Ape,  and  my  Goship  eke  beside, 
(Both  two  sure  bands  in  friendship  to  be  tide,) 
To  whom  may  I  more  trustely  complaine  ^ 

The  evill  plight,  that  doth  me  sore  constraine. 
And  hope  thereof  to  finde  due  remedie  ? 
Heare  then  ray  paine  and  inward  agonie. 
Thus  manie  yeares  I  now  have  spent  and  worne. 
In  meane  regard,  and  basest  foi^tunes  scorne,        ^ 
Booing  my  countrey  service  as  I  might. 
No  lesse  I  dare  saie  than  the  prowdest  wight ; 
And  still  I  hoped  to  be  up  advaunced. 
For  my  good  parts ;  but  still  it  hath  mischaunced. 
Now  therefore  that  no  lenger  hope  I  see,  ^ 

But  froward  fortune  stiU  to  follow  mee. 
And  losels  hfted  high,  where  I  did  looke, 
I  meane  to  turne  the  next  leafe  of  the  booke. 
Yet,  ere  that  anie  way  I  doo  betake, 
I  meane  my  Gossip  privie  first  to  make."  "" 

"  Ah  !  my  deare  Gossip,  (answer'd  then  the  Ape,) 
Deeply  doo  your  sad  words  my  wits  awhape. 
Both  for  because  your  griefe  doth  great  appeare. 
And  eke  because  my  selfe  am  touched  neare : 
For  I  hkewise  have  wasted  much  good  time,        '* 
Still  wayting  to  preferment  up  to  clime, 
Whilest  others  alwayes  have  before  me  stept, 
And  from  my  beard  the  fat  away  have  swept ; 
That  now  unto  despaire  T  gin  to  growe 
And  meane  for  better  winde  about  to  throwe.       *• 
Therefore  to  me,  my  trustie  friend,  aread 
Thy  councell :  two  is  better  than  one  head." 
"  Certes  (said  he)  I  meane  me  to  disguize 
In  some  straunge  habit,  after  uncouth  wize. 
Or  like  a  Pilgrim,  or  a  Lymiter,  *' 


Ver.  72.  ■ awliivpe,]    Terrify.    Todd. 

Vpr.  U5. Lymiter,'}     A    Fryer  licensed    to    beg 

■Within  a  certiiin  district.    TYnwHi-rr. 


Or  like  a  Gipsen,  or  a  luggeler. 

And  so  to  wander  to  the  worldes  ende. 

To  seeke  my  fortune,  where  I  may  it  mend  : 

For  worse  than  that  I  have  1  cannot  meete. 

Wide  is  the  world  I  wote,  and  everie  streete         ™ 

Is  full  of  fortunes,  and  adventm-es  straunge, 

Continuallio  subiect  unto  chaunge. 

Say,  my  faire  brother  now,  if  this  device 

Doth  like  you,  or  may  you  to  like  entice." 

"  Surely  (said  tli'  Ape)  it  likes  me  wondrous  well ; 

And,  would  ye  not  poore  fellowship  expell,  ** 

My  selfe  would  offer  you  t'  accompanie 

In  this  adventures  chauncefuU  ieopardie  : 

For,  to  wexe  olde  at  home  in  idlenesse, 

Is  disadventrous,  and  quite  fortunelesse  ;  i"" 

Abroad  where  change  is,  good  may  gotten  bee." 

The  Foxe  was  glad,  and  quickly  did  agree  : 

So  both  resolv'd,  the  morrow  next  ensuing. 

So  soone  as  day  appeard  to  peoples  vewing. 

On  their  intended  iom-ney  to  proceede  ;  '"^ 

And  over  night,  whatso  theretoo  did  neede. 

Each  did  prepare,  in  readines  to  bee. 

The  moi-row  next,  so  soone  as  one  might  see 

Light  out  of  heavens  windowes  forth  to  looke, 

Both  their  habiliments  unto  thera  tooke,  ^^^ 

And  put  themselves  (a  Gods  name)  on  their  way  ; 

Whenas  the  Ape,  beguming  well  to  wey 

This  hard  adventure,  thus  began  t'  advise  : 

"  Now  read  Sir  Reynold,  as  ye  be  right  wise, 

What  course  ye  weene  is  best  for  us  to  take,        "^ 

That  for  our  selves  we  may  a  living  make. 

Whether  shall  we  pi'ofesse  Home  trade  or  skill  ! 

Or  shall  we  varie  our  device  at  will. 

Even  as  new  occasion  appeares  ? 

Or  shall  we  tie  om-  selves  for  certaine  yeares       ^^ 

To  anie  service,  or  to  anie  place  ? 

For  it  behoves,  ere  that  into  the  race 

We  enter,  to  resolve  first  hereupon." 

"  Now  surely  brother  (said  the  Foxe  anon) 

Ye  have  this  matter  motioned  in  season  :  ^^ 

For  everie  thing  that  is  begun  with  reason 

Will  come  by  readie  meanes  unto  his  end  ; 

But  things  miscounselled  must  needs  miswend. 

Thus  therefore  I  advize  upon  the  case, 

That  not  to  anie  certaine  trade  or  place,  ^-^ 

Nor  anie  man,  we  should  our  selves  applie  ; 

For  why  should  he  that  is  at  libertie 

Make  himselfe  bond  !  sith  then  we  are  free  borne 

Let  us  all  servile  base  subiection  scorne  ; 

And,  as  we  bee  sonnes  of  the  world  su  wide,        '^ 

Let  us  om-  fathers  heritage  divide, 

And  chalenge  to  our  selves  our  portions  dew 

Of  all  the  patrimonie,  which  a  few 

Now  hold  in  hugger  mugger  in  their  hand. 

And  all  the  rest  doo  rob  of  good  and  land.  "' 

For  now  a  few  have  all,  and  all  have  nought. 

Yet  all  be  brethren  ylike  dearly  bought : 

There  is  no  right  in  this  partition, 

Ne  was  it  so  by  institution 

Ordained  first,  ne  by  the  law  of  Nature,  '*' 

But  that  she  gave  like  blessing  to  each  creture 

As  well  of  worldly  livelode  as  of  life. 

That  there  might  be  no  difference  nor  strife, 

Nor  ought  oald  mine  or  thine  :  thrice  happie  then 

Was  the  condition  of  mortall  men.  '"'' 

That  was  the  golden  age  of  Satiu'ne  old, 

But  this  might  better  be  the  world  of  gold  : 


Ver.    l.lil.   
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For  without  golde  now  nothing  wilbe  got, 

Therefore  (if  please  you)  this  shalbe  our  plot ; 

We  will  not  be  of  auie  occupation,  >** 

Let  such  vile  vassalls  borne  to  base  vocation 

Drudge  in  the  world,  and  for  their  living  droyle. 

Which  have  no  %vit  to  live  withouten  toyle. 

But  we  will  walke  about  the  world  at  pleasure 

Like  two  free  men,  and  make  our  ease  a  treasure. '™ 

Free  men  some  beggera  call,  but  they  be  free  ; 

And  they  which  call  them  so  more  beggers  bee  : 

For  they  doo  swinke  and  sweate  to  feed  the  other, 

Who  live  like  lords  of  that  which  they  doo  gather. 

And  yet  doo  never  thanke  them  for  the  same,     ^^^ 

But  as  their  due  by  Nature  doo  it  clame. 

Such  will  we  fashion  both  our  selves  to  bee. 

Lords  of  the  world  ;  and  so  will  wander  free. 

Where  so  us  listeth,  uncontrol'd  of  anie  : 

Hard  is  our  hap,  if  we  (emongst  so  manie)  ^70 

Light  not  on  some  that  may  our  state  amend  ; 

Sildome  but  some  good  commeth  ere  the  end." 

Well  seemd  the  Ape  to  like  this  ordinaunce  : 

Yet,  well  considering  of  the  circumstaunce, 

As  pausing  in  great  doubt  awhile  he  staid,  ''° 

And  afterwards  with  grave  advizement  said  ; 

"  I  cannot,  my  lief  brother,  like  but  well 

The  purpose  of  the  complot  which  ye  tell  : 

For  well  I  wot  (compar'd  to  all  the  rest 

Of  each  degree)  that  Beggers  life  is  best :  '™ 

And  they,  that  thinke  themselves  the  best  of  all. 

Oft  times  to  begging  are  content  to  fall. 

But  this  I  wot  withall,  that  we  shall  ronne 

Into  great  daunger  like  to  bee  undonne. 

Wildly  to  wander  thus  in  the  worlds  eye  '^ 

Withouten  pasport  or  good  warrantie. 

For  feai'e  least  we  hke  rogues  should  be  reputed. 

And  for  eare-marked  beasts  abroad  be  bruted ; 

Therefore  I  read,  that  we  our  counsells  call, 

How  to  prevent  this  misohiefe  ere  it  fall,  i'" 

And  how  we  may,  with  most  securitie. 

Beg  amongst  those  that  beggers  doo  defie.'' 

"  Right  well,  deere  Gossip,  ye  advized  have, 

(Said  then  the  Foxe,)  but  I  this  doubt  will  save : 

For,  ere  we  farther  passe,  I  will  devise  ^^ 

A  pasport  for  us  both  in  fittest  wize. 

And  by  the  names  of  Souldiers  us  protect ; 

That  now  is  thought  a  civile  begging  sect. 

Be  you  the  Souldier,  for  you  likest  are 

For  manly  semblance,  and  small  skill  in  warre  :  ^™ 

I  will  but  wayte  on  you,  and,  as  occasion 

Falls  out,  my  selfe  fit  for  the  same  will  fashion." 

The  pasport  ended,  both  they  forward  went  ; 

The  Ape  clad  Souldierlike,  fit  for  th'  intent. 

In  a  blew  iacket  with  a  crosse  of  redd  205 

A  nd  manie  slits,  as  if  that  he  had  shedd 

Much  blood  throgh  many  wounds  therein  receaved. 

Which  had  the  use  of  his  right  arme  bereaved  ; 

Upon  his  head  an  old  Scotch  cap  he  wore. 

With  a  plume  feather  all  to  peeces  tore  :  ^i" 

His  breeches  were  made  after  the  new  cut, 

Al  Portugese,  loose  like  an  emptie  gut ; 

And  his  hose  broken  high  above  the  heeling. 

And  his  shooes  beaten  out  with  traveUng. 

But  neither  sword  nor  dagger  he  did  beare  ;        215 

Seemes  that  no  foes  revengement  he  did  feare  ; 

In  stead  of  them  a  handsome  bat  he  held. 

On  which  he  leaned,  as  one  farre  in  elde. 

Shame  Hght  on  him,  that  through  so  false  illusion, 

Doth  tui'ne  the  name  of  Souldiers  to  abusion,      '-^ 

Ver.  157. droj-le,]  Wurk  sluggishly.  Todd. 


And  that,  which  is  the  noblest  mysteiie. 
Brings  to  reproach  and  common  infamie  ! 
Long  they  thus  travailed,  yet  never  met 
Adventure,  which  might  them  a  working  set : 
Yet  manie  waies  they  sought,  and  manie  tryed  ;    ^^s 
Yet  for  their  purposes  none  fit  espyed. 
At  last  they  chaunst  to  meet  upon  the  way 
A  simple  husbandman  in  garments  gray  ; 
Yet,  though  his  vesture  were  but  meane  and  bace, 
A  good  yeoman  he  was  of  honest  place,  ^*' 

And  more  for  thrift  did  care  than  for  gay  clothing : 
Gay  without  good,  is  good  hearts  greatest  loathing. 
The  Foxe,  Mm  spying,  bad  the  Ape  him  dight 
To  play  his  part,  for  loe  !  he  was  in  sight. 
That  (if  he  er'd  not)  should  them  entertaiiie,       ^35 
And  yeeld  them  timely  profite  for  their  paine. 
Eftsoones  the  Ape  himselfe  gan  up  to  reare, 
And  on  his  shoulders  high  his  bat  to  beare, 
As  if  good  service  he  were  fit  to  dp  ; 
But  httle  thrift  for  him  he  did  it  to  :  ^0 

And  stoutly  forward  he  his  steps  did  straine. 
That  hke  a  handsome  swaine  it  him  became  : 
When  as  they  nigh  approached,  that  good  man, 
Seeing  them  wander  loosly,  first  began 
T'  enquire,  of  custome,  what  and  whence  they 
were  ?  245 

To  whom  the  Ape  ;  "  I  am  a  Souldiere, 
That  late  in  warres  have  spent  my  deerest  blood. 
And  in  long  service  lost  both  limbs  and  good  ; 
And  now,  constrain'd  that  trade  to  overgive, 
I  driven  am  to  seeke  some  meanes  to  live  :  ^so 

Which  might  it  you  in  pitie  please  t'  afford, 
I  would  be  readie,  both  in  deed  and  word. 
To  doo  you  faithfuU  service  all  my  dayes. 
This  yrou  world  (that  same  he  weeping  sayes) 
Brings  downe  the  stowtest  hearts  to  lowest  state  :  '^^ 
For  miserie  doth  bravest  mindes  abate. 
And  make  them  seeke  for  that  they  wont  to  scorne. 
Of  fortune  and  of  hope  at  once  forlorne." 
The  honest  man,  that  heard  him  thus  complaine. 
Was  griev'd,  as  he  had  felt  part  of  his  paine  ;     ^eo 
And,  well  dispos'd  him  some  reliefe  to  showe, 
Askt  if  in  husbandrie  he  ought  did  knowe. 
To  plough,  to  plant,  to  reap,  to  rake,  to  sowe. 
To  hedge,  to  ditch,  to  thrash,  to  thetch,to  mowe  ; 
Or  to  what  labour  els  he  was  prepar'd  ?  2B 

For  husbands  life  is  labourous  and  hard. 
Whenas  the  Ape  him  hard  so  much  to  talks 
Of  labour,  that  did  from  his  liking  balke. 
He  would  have  shpt  the  coUer  handsomly. 
And  to  him  said  ;  "  Good  Sir,  full  glad  am  I,      '^'' 
To  take  what  paines  may  anie  hving  wight :       * 
But  my  late  maymed  Umbs  lack  wonted  might 
To  doo  their  kindly  services,  as  needeth  : 
Scarce  this  right  hand  the  mouth  with  diet  feedeth, 
So  that  it  may  no  painfull  worke  endure,  '''' 

Ne  to  strong  labour  can  it  selfe  enure. 
But  if  that  anie  other  place  you  have. 
Which  askes  small  paines,  but  thriftines  to  save. 
Or  care  to  overlooke,  or  trust  to  gather. 
Ye  may  me  trust  as  your  owue  ghostly  father."  ^so 
With  that  the  husbandman  gan  him  avize, 
That  it  for  him  were  fittest  exercise 
Cattell  to  keep,  or  grounds  to  oversee  ; 
And  asked  him,  if  he  could  willing  bee 
To  keep  his  sheep,  or  to  attend  his  swyne,  285 

Or  watch  his  mares,  or  take  his  charge  of  kyne  ? 

Ver.  221 mjstorie,]  Profession,  trade,  or  calliiui. 
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"  Gladly  (said  he)  what  ever  such  like  paine 
Ye  put  on  me,  I  will  the  same  sustaine  : 
But  gladliest  I  of  your  fleecie  sheepe 
(Might  it  you  please)  would  take  on  me  the  keep.  ™ 
For,  ere  tiiat  unto  armes  I  me  betooke, 
Unto  my  fatliers  sheepe  I  usde  to  looke. 
That  yet  the  skill  thereof  I  have  not  loste  : 
Thereto  right  well  tliis  Curdog,  by  my  eoste, 
(Meaning  the  Foxe)  will  serve  my  sheepe  to  gatlier, 
And  drive  to  follow  after  their  belwether."  ^96 

The  husbandman  was  meanly  well  content 
Triall  to  make  of  his  endevourment ; 
And,  home  him  leading,  lent  to  him  the  charge 
Of  all  his  floeke,  with  libertie  full  large,  ^oo 

Giving  accompt  of  th'  annuall  increace 
Both  of  their  lambes,  and  of  their  wooUey  fleece. 
Thus  is  this  Ape  become  a  shepheard  swaine, 
And  the  false  Foxe  his  dog  :  (God  give  them  paine !) 
For  ere  the  yeare  have  halfe  his  course  out-run,  ^"^ 
And  doo  returne  from  whence  he  first  begun. 
They  shall  him  make  an  ill  accompt  of  thrift. 
Now  whenaa  Time,  flying  with  winges  swift. 
Expired  had  the  tenne,  that  these  two  ia  vels 
Should  render  up  a  reckning  of  their  travels       ^^^ 
Unto  then'  master,  which  it  of  them  sought. 
Exceedingly  they  troubled  were  in  thought, 
Ne  wist  what  answere  unto  liim  to  frame, 
Ne  how  to  scape  gi'eat  punishment,  or  shame, 
For  their  false  treason  and  vile  theeverie  :  315 

For  not  a  lambe  of  all  their  flockes  supply 
Had  they  to  shew  ;  but,  ever  as  they  bred. 
They  slue  them,  and  upon  their  fleshes  fed  : 
For  that  disguised  Dog  lov'd  blood  to  spill. 
And  drew  the  wicked  Shepheard  to  his  will.        320 
So  twixt  them  both  they  not  a  lambkin  left ; 
And,  when  lambes  fail'd,  the  old  sheepes  lives  they 

reft ; 
That  how  t'  acquite  themselves  unto  their  Lord 
They  were  in  doubt,  and  flatly  set  abord. 
The  Foxe  then  counsel'd  th'  Ape  for  to  require  ^ 
Respite  till  morrow,  t'  answere  his  desire  : 
For  times  delay  new  hope  of  helpe  still  breeds. 
The  good  man  granted,  doubting  nought  their  deeds, 
And  bad  next  day  that  all  should  readie  be. 
But  they  more  subtill  meaning  had  than  he :       ^^ 
For  the  next  morrowes  meed  they  closely  ment. 
For  feare  of  afterclaps,  for  to  prevent : 
And  that  same  evening,  when  all  shrowded  were 
In  careles  sleep,  they  without  care  or  feare 
Cruelly  fell  upon  their  flock  in  folde,  335 

And  of  them  slew  at  pleasure  what  they  wolde  : 
Of  which  whenas  they  feasted  had  their  fill. 
For  a  full  complement  of  all  their  ill. 
They  stole  away,  and  tooke  their  hastie  flight. 
Carried  in  clowdes  of  all-concealing  night.  *'" 

So  was  the  husbandman  left  to  his  losse, 
And  they  imto  their  fortunes  change  to  tosse. 
After  which  sort  they  wandered  long  while. 
Abusing  manie  through  their  cloaked  guile  ; 
That  at  the  last  they  gan  to  be  descryed  '*' 

Of  everie  one,  and  all  their  sleights  espyed. 
So  as  their  begging  now  them  failed  quyte. 
For  none  would  give,  but  all  men  would  them  wyte  ; 


Ver.  309.  iavels]     Wandering  or  dirti/  fellows. 

TODU. 

Ver.  324 abord.']  In  the  figurative  sense  perhaps 

of  aground,  as  the  author  of  the  Supplement  to  Johnson's 
Uictionary  <-ilso  thinks.    Todd. 

Ver.  348. wyte;]  Blame.  Todd. 


Yet  would  they  take  no  paines  to  get  their  living, 
But  seeke  some  other  way  to  gaine  by  giving,      ^^ 
Much  like  to  begging  but  much  better  named  ; 
For  manie  beg,  which  are  thereof  ashamed. 
And  now  the  Foxe  had  gotten  him  a  gowne. 
And  th'  Ape  a  cassocke  sidelong  hanging  downs  ; 
For  they  their  occupation  meant  to  change,  ^sn 

And  now  in  other  state  abroad  to  range : 
For,  since  their  souldiers  pas  no  better  spedd. 
They  forg'd  another,  as  for  Clerkes  booke  redd. 
Who  passing  foorth,  as  their  adventures  fell,      8S9 
Tlirough  manie  haps,  which  needs  not  here  to  tell ; 
At  length  chaunst  with  a  formall  Priest  to  meete. 
Whom  they  in  civill  manner  first  did  greete. 
And  after  askt  an  almes  for  Gods  deare  love. 
The  man  straight  way  his  choler  up  did  move, 
And  with  reproaclifuU  tearmes  gan  them  revile,  ^M 
For  following  that  trade  so  base  and  vile  ; 
And  askt  what  license,  or  what  pas  they  had  ? 
"  Ah  1  (said  the  Ape  as  sighing  wondrous  sad) 
Its  an  hard  case,  when  men  of  good  deserving 
Must  either  driven  be  perforce  to  sterving,  ^70 

Or  asked  for  their  pas  by  every  squib. 
That  list  at  will  them  to  revile  or  snib  : 
And  yet  (God  wote)  small  oddes  I  often  see 
Twixt  them  that  aske,  and  them  that  asked  bee. 
Natheles  because  you  shall  not  us  misdeeme,       ^75 
But  that  we  are  as  honest  as  we  seeme, 
Yee  shall  our  pasport  at  your  pleasure  see. 
And  then  ye  will  (I  hope)  well  mooved  bee." 
Which  when  the  Priest  beheld,  he  vew'd  it  nere. 
As  if  therein  some  text  he  studying  were,  *>c 

But  little  els  (God  wote)  could  thereof  skill : 
For  read  he  could  not  evidence,  nor  will, 
Ne  tell  a  written  word,  ne  write  a  letter, 
Ne  make  one  title  worse,  ne  make  one  better : 
Of  such  deep  learning  little  had  he  neede,  385 

Ne  yet  of  Latine,  ne  of  Greeke,  that  breede 
Doubts  mongst  Divines,  and  diffex-ence  of  texts. 
From  whence  arise  diversitie  of  sects, 
And  hatefull  heresies,  of  God  abhor'd  : 
But  this  good  Sir  did  follow  the  plaine  word,       39c 
Ne  medled  with  their  controversies  vaine  ; 
All  his  care  was,  his  service  well  to  saine. 
And  to  read  Homelies  upon  holidayes  : 
When  that  was  done,  he  might  attend  his  playes  ; 
An  easie  life,  and  fit  high  God  to  please.  395 

He,  having  overlookt  their  pas  at  ease, 
Gan  at  the  length  them  to  rebuke  againe. 
That  no  good  trade  of  life  did  entertaine. 
But  lost  their  time  in  wandring  loose  abroad  ; 
Seeing  the  world,  in  which  they  booties  boad,     **' 
Had  wayes  enough  for  all  therein  to  live  ; 
Such  grace  did  God  unto  his  creatures  give. 
Said  then  the  Foxe  ;  "  Who  hath  the  world  not  tride. 
From  the  right  way  full  eath  may  wander  wide. 
We  are  but  Novices,  new  come  abroad,  ^^ 

We  have  not  yet  the  tract  of  anie  troad. 
Nor  on  us  taken  anie  state  of  life. 
But  readie  are  of  anie  to  make  preife,         [proved. 
Therefore  might  please  you,  which  the  world  have 
Us  to  advise,  which  forth  but  lately  moved,         ■'"' 
Of  some  good  course,  that  we  might  undertake  ; 
Ye  shall  for  ever  us  your  bondmen  make." 
The  Priest  gan  wexe  halfe  proud  to  be  so  praide, 
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And  thereby  willing  to  affoord  them  aide  ; 

"  It  seemes  (said  he)  right  well  that  ye  be  Clerks, 

Both  by  your  wittie  words,  and  by  your  werks.  ■"* 

Is  not  that  name  enough  to  make  a  living 

To  him  that  hath  a  whit  of  Natures  giving  ? 

How  manie  honest  men  see  ye  arize 

Daylie  thereby,  and  grow  to  goodly  prize  ;  ^^ 

To  Deanes,  to  Archdeacons,  to  Commissaries, 

To  Lords,  to  Principalis,  to  Prebendaries  2 

All  iolly  Prelates,  worthie  rale  to  beare. 

Who  ever  them  envie  :  yet  spite  bites  neare. 

Why  should  ye  doubt  then,  but  that  ye  likewise  ''^^ 

Might  unto  some  of  those  in  time  arise  2 

In  the  meane  time  to  live  in  good  estate, 

Loving  that  love,  and  hating  those  that  hate  ; 

Being  some  honest  Curate,  or  some  Vicker 

Content  with  little  in  condition  sicker."  ^^o 

"  Ah  !  but  (said  th'  Ape)  the  charge  is  wondrous 

great. 
To  feed  mens  soules,  and  hath  an  heavie  threat." 
"  To  feed  mens  soules  (quoth  he)  is  not  in  man  : 
For  they  must  feed  themselves,  doo  what  we  can. 
We  are  but  charg'd  to  lay  the  meate  before  :       **" 
Eate  they  that  list,  we  need  to  doo  no  more. 
But  God  it  is  that  feedes  them  with  his  grace, 
The  bread  of  life  powr'd  downe  from  heavenly  place. 
Therefore  said  he,  that  with  the  budding  rod 
Did  rule  the  lewes.  All  shalhe  taught  of  God.       **" 
That  same  hath  lesus  Christ  now  to  him  raught. 
By  whom  the  flock  is  rightly  fed,  and  taught : 
He  is  the  Shepheard,  and  the  Priest  is  hee  ; 
We  but  his  shepheard  swaines  ordain'd  to  bee. 
Therefore  herewith  doo  not  your  selfe  dismay  ;  ^^ 
Ne  is  the  paines  so  great,  but  beare  ye  may  ; 
For  not  so  great,  as  it  was  wont  of  yore. 
It's  now  a  dayes,  ne  halfe  so  streight  and  sore  : 
They  whilorae  used  duly  everie  day 
Their  service  and  their  holie  things  to  say,  ^'^ 

At  morne  and  even,  besides  their  Anthemes  sweete. 
Their  penie  Masses,  and  their  Complynes  meete. 
Their  Du'iges,  their  Trentals,  and  their  Shrifts, 
Their  memories,  their  singings,  and  their  gifts. 
Now  all  those  needlesse  works  are  laid  away  ;     ^^ 
Now  once  a  weeke,  upon  the  Sabbath  day. 
It  is  enough  to  doo  our  small  devotion. 
And  then  to  follow  any  merrie  motion. 
Ne  are  we  tyde  to  fast,  but  when  we  list ; 
Ne  to  weare  garments  base  of  wollen  twist,  ^^ 

But  with  the  finest  silkes  us  to  aray, 
That  before  God  we  may  appeare  more  gay. 
Resembling  Aarons  glorie  in  his  place  : 
For  farre  unfit  it  is,  that  person  bace 
Should  with  vile  cloaths  approach  Gods  Maiestie, 
Whom  no  uncleanues  may  approachen  nie  ;         ^^ 
Or  that  all  men,  which  anie  master  serve. 
Good  garments  for  their  service  should  deserve  ; 
But  he  that  serves  the  Lord  of  Hoasts  Most  High, 
And  that  in  highest  place  t'  approach  himnigh,  ^'O 
And  all  the  peoples  prayers  to  present 
Before  his  throne,  as  on  ambassage  sent 
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Both  to  and  fro,  should  not  deserve  to  weare 

A  garment  better,  than  of  wool!  or  hcare. 

Beside,  we  may  have  lying  by  our  sides  '''^ 

Our  lovely  Lasses,  or  bright  shining  Brides  : 

We  be  not  tyde  to  wilful!  chastitie. 

But  have  the  GospeU  of  free  libertie." 

By  that  he  ended  had  his  ghostly  sermon. 

The  Foxe  was  well  induc'd  to  be  a  Parson  ;        ^^ 

And  of  the  Priest  eftsoones  gan  to  enquire, 

How  to  a  Benefice  he  might  aspire. 

«  Marie,  there  (said  the  Priest)  is  arte  indeed  : 

Much  good  deep  learning  one  thereout  may  reed  ; 

For  that  the  ground-worke  is,  and  end  of  all,      ''^ 

How  to  obtaine  a  Beneficiall. 

First  therefore,  when  ye  have  in  hand,some  wise 

Your  selfe  attyred,  as  you  can  devise. 

Then  to  some  Nobleman  your  selfe  applye. 

Or  other  great  one  in  the  worldes  eye,  ^ 

That  hath  a  zealous  disposition 

To  God,  and  so  to  his  religion  : 

There  must  thou  fashion  eke  a  godly  zeale. 

Such  as  no  carpers  may  contrayre  reveale : 

For  each  thing  fained  ought  more  warie  bee.       ^^ 

There  thou  must  walke  in  sober  gravitee. 

And  seeme  as  saintlike  as  Saint  Eadegund  : 

Fast  much,  pray  oft,  looke  lowly  on  the  ground. 

And  unto  everie  one  doo  curtesie  meeke  : 

These  lookes  (nought  saying)  doo  a  benefice  seeke, 

And  be  thou  sure  one  not  to  lacke  ere  long.        "" 

But  if  thee  list  unto  the  Court  to  throng. 

And  there  to  hunt  after  the  hoped  pray, 

Then  must  thou  thee  dispose  anotlier  way  : 

For  there  thou  needs  must  learne  to  laugh,  to  lie. 

To  face,  to  forge,  to  scoffe,  to  companie,  °* 

To  crouche,  to  please,  to  be  a  beetle  stock 

Of  thy  great  Masters  will,  to  scorne,  or  mock  : 

So  maist  thou  chaunce  mock  out  a  Benefice, 

Unlesse  thou  canst  one  coniure  by  device,  *^*' 

Or  cast  a  figm-e  for  a  Bishoprick  ; 

And  if  one  could,  it  were  but  a  schoole  trick. 

These  be  the  wayes,  by  which  without  reward 

Livings  in  Court  be  gotten,  though  full  hard  ; 

For  nothing  there  is  done  without  a  fee  :  ^'^ 

The  Courtier  needes  must  recompenced  bee 

With  a  Benevolence,  or  have  in  gage 

The  Primitias  of  your  Parsonage  : 

Scarse  can  a  Bishoprick  forpas  them  by, 

But  that  it  must  b?  gelt  in  privitie.  ^^o 

Doo  not  thou  therefore  seeke  a  living  there, 

But  of  more  private  persons  seeke  elswhere. 

Whereas  thou  maist  compound  a  better  penie, 

Ne  let  thy  learning  question'd  be  of  anie. 

For  some  good  Gentleman,  that  hath  the  right    ^25 

Unto  his  Church  for  to  present  a  wight. 

Will  cope  with  thee  in  reasonable  wise  ; 

That  if  the  living  yerely  doo  arise 

To  fortie  pound,  that  then  his  yongest  Sonne 

Shall  twentie  have,  and  twentie  thou  hast  woime  :  ™ 

Thou  hast  it  wonne,  for  it  is  of  franke  gift. 

And  he  will  care  for  all  the  rest  to  shift  ; 

Both  that  the  Bishop  may  admit  of  thee. 

And  that  therein  thou  maist  maintained  bee. 

This  is  the  way  for  one  that  is  unlern'd  '3i 

Living  to  get,  and  not  to  be  disceru'd. 

But  they,  that  are  great  Clerkes,  have  nearer  wayes, 

For  learning  sake  to  livmg  them  to  raise  : 

Yet  manie  eke  of  them  ( God  wote)  are  driven 

T'  accept  a  Benefice  in  peeces  riven.  «c 

How  saist  thou  (friend)  have  I  not  well  discnurst 

Upon  this  common-place,  though  plaine,  notwourst ! 
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Better  a  short  tale  iljun  a  bad  long  shriving  : 

Needes  anie  more  to  learno  to  get  a  living  ? " 

"  Now  sure,  and  by  my  hallidome,  (quoth  he)      '** 

Ye  a  great  master  are  in  your  degree  : 

Great  thankes  I  yeeld  you  for  your  discipline, 

And  doo  not  doubt  but  duly  to  eneline 

My  wits  theretoo,  as  ye  shall  shortly  heare.'' 

The  Priest  him  wisht  good  speed,  and  well  to  fare  : 

So  parted  they,  as  eithers  way  them  led.  ^^^ 

But  th'  Ape  and  Foxe  ere  long  so  well  them  sped. 

Through  the  Priests  holesome  counsell  lately  tought. 

And  tlii'ogh  their  owue  faire  handling  wisely  wroght, 

That  they  a  Benefice  twixt  them  obtained  ;         '** 

And  craftie  Reynold  wa^s  a  Priest  ordained  ; 

And  til'  Ape  his  Parish  Clarke  procur'd  to  bee  : 

Then  made  they  revell  route  and  goodly  glee. 

But,  ere  long  time  had  passed,  they  so  ill 

Did  order  their  affaires,  that  th'  evill  will  <"" 

Of  all  their  Parislmers  they  had  constraind  ; 

Who  to  the  Ordinarie  of  them  complain'd. 

How  fowhe  they  their  offices  abus'd. 

And  them  of  crimes  and  heresies  accus'd  ; 

That  pursivants  he  often  for  them  sent :  ^""^ 

But  they  neglected  his  commaundement. 

So  long  persisted  obstinate  and  bolde, 

Till  at  the  length  he  published  to  holde 

A  Visitation,  and  tliem  cyted  thether  : 

Then  was  high  time  their  wits  about  to  geather  ;  ^'"' 

What  did  they  then,  but  made  a  composition 

With  their  next  neighbor  Priest  for  light  condition. 

To  whom  their  living  tliey  resigned  quight 

For  a  few  pence,  and  ran  away  by  night. 

So  passing  through  the  Countrey  in  disguize,       "^ 

They  fled  farre  off,  where  none  might  tlieni  surprize. 

And  after  that  long  straied  here  and  there. 

Through  everie  field  and  forrest  farre  and  nere  ; 

Yet  never  found  occasion  for  their  tourne. 

But,  almost  sterv'd,  did  much  lament  and  mourne. 

At  last  they  chaunst  to  meete  upon  the  way        "" 

The  Mule  all  deckt  in  goodly  rich  aray. 

With  bells  and  bosses  that  full  lowdly  rung. 

And  costly  trappings  that  to  ground  downe  hung. 

Lowly  they  him  saluted  in  meeke  wise  ;  ''' 

But  he  through  pride  and  fatne's  gan  despise 

Their  meanesse  ;  scarce  vouchsafte  them  to  requite. 

Whereat  the  Foxe  deep  groning  in  his  sprite. 

Said  ;  "  Ah  !  sir  Mule,  now  blessed  be  the  day. 

That  I  see  you  so  goodly  and  so  gay  ^^o 

In  your  attyres,  and  eke  your  silken  hyde 

Fil'd  with  round  flesh,  that  everie  bone  doth  hide. 

Seemes  that  in  fruitfuU  pastures  ye  doo  live. 

Or  fortime  doth  you  secret  favour  give." 

"  Foolish  Foxe !  (said  the  Mule)  thy  wretched  need 

Praiseth  the  thing  that  doth  thy  sorrow  breed.    '>'"■ 

For  well  I  weene,  thou  canst  not  but  envie 

My  wealth,  compared  to  thine  owne  miserie. 

That  art  so  leane  and  meagre  waxen  late. 

That  scarse  thy  legs  uphold  thy  feeble  gate."       ^^ 

"Ay  me  !  (said  then  the  Foxe)  whom  evill  hap 

Unworthy  in  such  wretchednes  doth  wrap. 

And  makes  the  scorne  of  other  beasts  to  bee  : 

But  read  faire  Sir",  of  grace,  from  whence  come  yee ; 

Or  what  of  tidings  you  abroad  doo  heare  ;  ^^ 

Newes  may  perhaps  some  good  unweeting  beare." 

"  From  royall  Court  I  lately  came  (said  he) 
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Where  all  the  braverie  that  eye  may  see. 

And  all  the  happinesse  that  heart  desu^e. 

Is  to  be  found  ;  he  nothing  can  admire,  ^'^ 

That  hath  not  seene  that  heavens  portractui-e  : 

But  tidings  there  is  none  1  you  assure. 

Save  that  which  common  is,  and  knowne  to  all. 

That  Courtiers  as  the  tide  doo  rise  and  fall." 

"  But  tell  us  (said  the  Ape)  we  doo  you  pray,      °" 

Who  now  in  Court  doth  beare  the  greatest  sway : 

That,  if  such  fortune  doo  to  us  befall. 

We  may  seeke  favour  of  the  best  of  all." 

"  Marie,  (said  he)  the  highest  now  in  grace. 

Be  the  wilde  beasts,  that  swiftest  are  in  chase  ;  ^^o 

For  in  their  speedie  course  and  nimble  flight 

The  Lyon  now  doth  take  the  most  delight ; 

But  chieflie  ioyes  on  foote  them  to  beholde, 

Enchaste  with  chaine  and  circulet  of  golde  : 

So  wilde  a  beast  so  tame  ytaught  to  bee,  "^ 

And  buxome  to  his  bands,  is  ioy  to  see  ; 

So  well  his  golden  circlet  him  beseemetli : 

But  his  late  chayne  his  Liege  unmeete  esteemeth  ; 

For  so  brave  beasts  she  loveth  best  to  see 

In  the  wilde  forrest  raunging  fresh  and  free.        ^^ 

Therefore  if  fortune  thee  in  Court  to  live. 

In  case  thou  ever  there  wilt  hope  to  thrive, 

To  some  of  these  thou  must  thy  selfe  apply  ; 

Els  as  a  thistle-downe  in  th'  ayre  doth  ilie. 

So  vainly  shalt  thou  to  and  fro  be  tost,  ^* 

And  lose  thy  labour  and  thy  friu'tles  cost. 

And  yet  full  few,  which  follow  them  I  see. 

For  vertues  bare  regard  advaunced  bee. 

But  either  for  some  gainfull  benefit. 

Or  that  they  may  for  their  owne  tui-nes  be  fit.     ^ 

Nath'les  perhaps  ye  things  may  handle  soe. 

That  ye  may  better  thrive  than  thousands  moe." 

''  But  (said  the  Ape)  how  shall  we  first  come  in. 

That  after  we  may  favour  seeke  to  win  ?" 

"  How  els  (said  he)  but  v/ith  a  good  bold  face,     ^*' 

And  with  big  words,  and  with  a  stately  pace. 

That  men  may  thinke  of  you  in  generall, 

That  to  be  ui  you,  which  is  not  at  all : 

For  not  by  that  which  is,  the  world  now  deemeth, 

(As  it  was  wont)  but  by  that  same  that  seenieth. 

Ne  do  I  doubt  but  that  ye  well  can  fashion  ^' 

Your  selves  theretoo,  according  to  occasion  : 

So  fare  ye  well,  good  Courtiers  may  ye  bee  !" 

So,  proudhe  neighing,  from  them  parted  bee. 

Then  gan  this  craftie  couple  to  devize,  ^" 

How  for  the  Court  themselves  they  might  aguize  : 

For  thither  they  themselves  meant  to  addresse. 

In  hope  to  finde  there  happier  succeste. 

So  well  they  shifted,  that  the  Ape  anon 

Himselfe  had  cloathed  like  a  Gentleman,  "^ 

And  the  slie  Foxe,  as  hke  to  be  his  groome. 

That  to  the  Court  in  seemly  sort  they  come  ; 

Where  the  fond  Ape,  himselfe  uprearing  liy 

Upon  his  tiptoes,  stalketh  stately  by. 

As  if  he  were  some  great  Magnifico,  '•''» 

And  boldlie  doth  aniong.st  the  boldest  go  ; 

And  his  man  Reynold,  with  fine  counterfesauncc. 

Supports  his  credite  and  his  countenaunce. 

Then  gan  the  Courtiers  gaze  on  everie  side. 

And  stare  on  him,  with  big  lookes  basen-widc,    '''^ 

Wondring  what  mister  wight  he  was,  and  whence : 

For  he  was  clad  in  strange  accoustrements, 

Fashion'd  with  queint  devises  never  seene 
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In  Court  before,  yet  there  all  fashions  beene  ; 

Yet  he  them  in  newfanglenesse  did  pas  :  '''° 

But  his  behaviour  altogether  was 

Alia  Tunhesca,  much  the  more  admyr'd  ; 

And  liis  lookes  loftie,  as  if  he  aspyr'd 

To  dignitie,  and  sdeign'd  the  low  degree  ; 

That  all,  which  did  such  strangenesse  in  him  see. 

By  secrete  meanes  gan  of  his  state  enquire,         ™ 

And  privily  his  servant  thereto  hire : 

Who,  throughly  arm'd  against  such  coverture. 

Reported  unto  all,  that  he  was  sure 

A  noble  Gentleman  of  high  regard,  ^"^ 

Which  through  the  world  had  with  long  travel  far'd. 

And  seene  the  manners  of  all  beasts  on  ground  ; 

Now  here  arriv'd,  to  see  if  like  he  found. 

Thus  did  the  Ape  at  first  him  credit  gaine, 

Which  afterwards  he  wisely  did  maintaine  ^^ 

With  gallant  showe,  and  daylie  more  augment 

Through  his  fine  feates  and  Courtly  complement ; 

For  he  could  play,  and  daunce,  and  vaute,  and  spring. 

And  all  that  els  pertaines  to  reveling, 

Onely  through  kindly  aptnes  of  his  ioynts.  ^^ 

Besides  he  could  doo  manie  other  poynts, 

The  which  in  Court  him  served  to  good  stead: 

For  he  mongst  Ladies  could  their  fortunes  read 

Out  of  their  hands,  and  merie  leasings  tell. 

And  iuggle  finely,  that  became  him  well :  f™ 

But  he  so  light  was  at  legierdemaine, 

Tliat  what  he  toucht,  came  not  to  hght  againe  ; 

Yet  would  he  laugh  it  out,  and  proudly  looke. 

And  tell  them,  that  they  greatly  him  mistooke. 

So  would  he  seofie  them  out  with  mockerie,         '"^ 

For  he  therein  had  great  felicitie  ; 

And  vrith  sharp  quips  ioy'd  others  to  deface. 

Thinking  that  their  disgracing  did  him  grace  : 

So  whilst  that  other  like  vaine  wits  he  pleased. 

And  made  to  laugh,  his  heart  was  greatly  eased.  ^'^ 

But  the  right  Gentle  Minde  woulde  bite  his  lip. 

To  heare  the  lavell  so  good  men  to  nip  : 

For,  though  the  vulgar  yeeld  an  open  eare. 

And  common  Courtiers  love  to  gybe  and  fleare 

At  everie  thing,  which  they  heare  spoken  ill,       ?'* 

And  the  best  speaches  with  ill  meaning  spill  ; 

Yet  the  brave  Courtier,  in  whose  beauteous  thought 

Regard  of  honour  harbours  more  than  ought, 

Doth  loath  such  base  condition,  to  backbite 

Anies  good  name  for  envie  or  despite  :  '^^ 

He  stands  on  tearmes  of  honourable  minde, 

Ne  will  be  carried  with  the  common  winde 

Of  Courts  inconstant  mutabilitie, 

Ne  after  everie  tattling  fable  flie  ; 

But  heares,  and  sees,  the  follies  of  the  rest,         '^ 

And  thereof  gathers  for  himselfe  the  best  : 

He  will  not  creepe,  nor  crouehe  with  fained  face, 

But  walkes  upright  with  comely  stedfast  pace. 

And  unto  all  doth  yeeld  due  curtesie  ; 

But  not  with  kissed  hand  belowe  the  knee,  T^ 

As  that  same  Apish  crue  is  wont  to  doo  : 

For  he  disdaines  himselfe  t'  embase  theretoo. 

He  hates  fowle  leasings,  and  vile  flatterie. 

Two  filthie  blots  in  noble  gentrie  ; 

And  lothefull  idlenes  he  doth  detest,  735 

The  canker  worme  of  everie  gentle  brest  ; 

The  which  to  banish  with  faire  exercise 

Of  knightly  feates,  he  daylie  doth  devise  : 
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Now  men.aging  the  mouthea  of  stubborne  steedes. 
Now  practising  the  proofe  of  warlike  deedes,       '''"' 
Now  his  bright  armes  assaying,  now  his  speare, 
Now  the  nigh  aymed  rmg  away  to  beare  ; 
At  other  times  he  casts  to  sew  the  chace 
Of  swift  wilde  beasts,  or  runne  on  foote  a  race, 
T'  enlarge  his  breath,  (large  breath  in  armes  most 
needfull,)  '"^ 

Or  els  by  wrestling  to  wex  strong  and  heedful!. 
Or  his  stiffe  armes  to  stretch  with  eughen  bowe, 
And  manly  legs  still  passing  too  and  fro. 
Without  a  gowned  beast  him  fast  beside, 
A  vaine  ensample  of  the  Persian  pride  ;  ''" 

Who,  after  he  had  wonne  th'  Assyrian  foe. 
Did  ever  after  scorne  on  foote  to  goe. 
Tlras  when  this  Courtly  Gentleman  with  toyle 
Himselfe  hath  wearied,  he  doth  recoyle 
Unto  his  rest,  and  there  with  sweete  dehght        '** 
Of  musicks  skill  revives  his  toyled  spright  ; 
Or  els  with  Loves,  and  Ladies  gentle  sports, 
The  ioy  of  youth,  himselfe  he  recomforts  : 
Or  lastly,  when  the  bodie  list  to  pause. 
His  minde  unto  the  Muses  he  withdrawes  ;         ''™ 
Sweete  Ladie  Muses,  Ladies  of  delight. 
Delights  of  life,  and  ornaments  of  light  ! 
With  whom  he  close  confers  with  wise  discourse. 
Of  Natures  workes,  of  heavens  continuall  course. 
Of  forreine  lands,  of  people  different,  7"' 

Of  kingdomes  change,  of  divers  gouvemment. 
Of  dreadfull  battailes  of  reno>vmed  Knights  ; 
With  which  he  kindleth  his  ambitious  sprighta 
To  like  desire  and  praise  of  noble  fame, 
The  onely  upshot  whereto  he  doth  ayme ;  ''" 

For  all  his  minde  on  honour  fixed  is, 
To  which  he  levels  all  his  purposis. 
And  in  his  Princes  service  spends  his  dayes, 
Not  so  much  for  to  gaine,  or  for  to  raise 
Himselfe  to  high  degree,  as  for  his  grace,  '^ 

And  in  his  lildng  to  winne  worthie  place  ; 
Through  due  deserts  and  comely  carriage. 
In  whatso  please  employ  his  personage. 
That  may  be  matter  meete  to  gaine  him  praise  ; 
For  he  is  fit  to  use  in  all  assayes,  ^^ 

Whether  for  armes  and  warlike  amenaunce. 
Or  else  for  wise  and  civill  govemaunce. 
For  he  is  practiz'd  well  in  policie. 
And  thereto  doth  his  com'ting  most  applie : 
To  learne  the  enterdeale  of  Princes  strange,        ^^ 
To  marke  th'  intent  of  counsells,  and  the  change 
Of  states,  and  eke  of  private  men  somewhile. 
Supplanted  by  fine  falshood  and  faire  guile  ; 
Of  all  the  which  he  gathereth  what  is  fit 
T'  enrich  the  storehouse  of  his  powerful!  wit,       ''" 
Which  through  wise  speaches  and  grave  conference 
He  dayUe  eekes,  and  brings  to  excellence. 
Such  is  the  rightful!  Courtier  in  his  kinde  : 
But  unto  such  the  Ape  lent  not  his  minde ; 
Such  were  for  him  no  fit  companions,  "'* 

Such  would  descrie  his  lewd  conditions  : 
But  the  yong  lustie  gallants  he  did  cliose 
To  follow,  meete  to  whom  he  might  disclose 
His  witlesse  pleasance,  and  ill  pleasing  vaine. 
A  thousand  wayes  he  them  could  entertaine,        "O" 
With  all  the  thriftles  games  that  may  be  found  ; 
With  mmnming  and  with  masking  all  around. 
With  dice,  with  cards,  with  balhards  farre  unfit. 
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With  shuttelcocks,  misseeming  manlie  wit, 

Witli  courtizans,  and  costly  riotize,  ^^ 

Whereof  still  somewhat  to  his  share  did  rize : 

Ne,  tliem  to  pleasure,  would  he  sometimes  scorne 

A  pandares  coate  (so  basely  was  he  borne)  ; 

Thereto  he  could  fine  loving  verses  frame. 

And  play  the  Poet  oft.     But  ah,  for  shame,        ^'^ 

Let  not  sweete  Poets  praise,  whose  onely  pride 

Is  virtue  to  advance,  and  vice  deride. 

Be  with  the  worke  of  losels  wit  defamed, 

Ne  let  such  verses  Poetrie  he  named  ! 

Yet  he  the  name  on  him  would  rashly  take,         ^^^ 

Maugre  the  sacred  Muses,  and  it  make 

A  servant  to  the  vile  affection 

Of  such,  as  he  depended  most  upon  ; 

And  with  the  sugrie  sweete  thereof  allure 

Chast  Ladies  eares  to  fantasies  impure.  ^^ 

To  such  deUghts  the  noble  wits  he  led 

Which  hun  reliev'd,  and  their  vaine  humours  fed 

With  fruitles  foUies  and  unsound  delights. 

But  if  perhaps  into  their  noble  sprights 

Desire  of  honor  or  brave  thought  of  armes  *^ 

Did  ever  creepe,  then  with  his  wicked  charmes 

And  strong  conceipts  he  would  it  drive  away, 

Ne  suffer  it  to  house  there  halfe  a  day. 

And  whenso  love  of  letters  did  inspire 

Their  gentle  wits,  and  kindly  wise  desire,  ^^ 

That  chiefiie  doth  each  noble  minde  adome. 

Then  he  would  scoffe  at  learning,  and  eke  scorne 

The  sectaries  thereof,  as  people  base 

And  simple  men,  which  never  came  in  place 

Of  worlds  affaires,  but,  in  darke  corners  mewd,  ^35 

Muttred  of  matters  as  their  bookes  them  shewd, 

Ne  other  knowledge  ever  did  attaine. 

But  with  their  gownes  their  gravitie  maintaine. 

From  them  he  would  liis  impudent  lewde  speach 

Against  Gods  holie  Muiisters  oft  reach,  *"> 

And  mocke  Divines  and  their  profession : 

What  else  then  did  he  by  progression. 

But  mocke  High  God  himselfe,  whom  they  pro- 

fesse  2 
But  what  car'd  he  for  God,  or  godlinesse  1 
All  his  care  was  himselfe  how  to  advaunce,         ^^ 
And  to  uphold  his  courtly  countenaunce 
By  all  the  cunning  meanes  he  could  devise  ; 
Were  it  by  honest  wayes,  or  otherwise. 
He  made  small  choyce  :  yet  sure  his  honestie 
Got  him  small  gaines,  but  shameles  flatterie,       ^^ 
And  filthie  brocage,  and  unseemly  shifts. 
And  borowe  base,  and  some  good  Ladies  gifts  : 
But  the  best  heipe,  which  chiefly  him  sustain'd. 
Was  his  man  Raynolds  purchase  which  he  gam'd. 
For  he  was  scbool'd  by  kinde  in  all  the  skill       S" 
Of  close  conveyance,  and  each  practise  Ul 
Of  coosinage  and  cleanly  knaverie, 
Which  oft  maintain'd  his  masters  bravei-ie. 
Besides  he  usde  another  sUpprie  slight. 
In  taking  on  himselfe,  in  common  sight,  seo 

False  personages  fit  for  everie  sted. 
With  which  he  thousands  cleanly  coosined  : 
Now  hke  a  Merchant,  Merchants  to  deceave. 
With  whom  his  credite  he  did  often  leave 
In  gage  for  his  gay  Masters  hopelesse  dett :         sf.5 
Now  like  a  Lav/yer,  when  he  land  would  lett. 
Or  sell  fee-simples  in  his  masters  name. 
Which  he  had  never,  nor  ought  like  the  same  : 
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Then  would  he  be  a  Broker,  and  draw  in 

Both  wares  and  money,  by  exchange  to  win :        -^^ 

Then  would  he  seeme  a  Farmer,  that  would  sell 

Bargaines  of  woods,  which  he  did  lately  fell. 

Or  corne,  or  cattle,  or  such  other  ware. 

Thereby  to  coosin  men  not  well  aware  : 

Of  all  the  which  there  came  a  secret  fee  ^'^ 

To  th'  Ape,  that  he  his  countenaunce  might  bee. 

Besides  all  this,  he  us'd  oft  to  beguile 

Poore  suters,  that  in  Com't  did  haunt  some  while : 

For  he  would  learne  their  busines  secretly. 

And  then  informe  his  Master  hastely,  ** 

That  he  by  meanes  might  cast  them  to  prevent. 

And  beg  the  sute,  the  which  the  other  ment. 

Or  otherwise  false  Reynold  would  abuse 

The  simple  suter,  and  wish  him  to  chuse 

His  Master,  being  one  of  gi'eat  regard  ^ 

In  Court,  to  compas  anie  sute  not  hard, 

In  case  his  paines  were  recompenst  with  reason : 

So  would  he  worke  the  silly  man  by  treason 

To  buy  his  Masters  frivolous  good  will. 

That  had  not  power  to  doo  him  good  or  ill.         ^'''■ 

So  pitifuU  a  thing  is  suters  state ! 

Most  miserable  man,  whom  wicked  fate 

Hath  brought  to  Court,  to  sue  for  had  ymst. 

That  few  have  found,  and  mauie  one  hath  mist ! 

Full  little  knowest  thou,  that  hast  not  tride,        "'■>' 

What  hell  it  is,  in  suing  long  to  bide  : 

To  loose  good  dayes,  that  might  be  better  spent ; 

To  wast  long  nights  in  pensive  discontent ; 

To  speed  to  day,  to  be  put  back  to  morrow  ; 

To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  feare  and  sorrow ; 

To  have  thy  Princes  grace,  yet  want  her  Peeres  ; 

To  have  thy  asking,  yet  waite  manie  yeeres ;         sui 

To  fret  thy  soule  with  crosses  and  with  cares  ; 

To  eate  thy  heart  through  comfortlesse  dispaires  ; 

To  fawne,  to  crowche,  to  waite,  to  ride,  to  ronne, 

To  spend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undonne.  '*' 

Unhappie  wight,  borne  to  desastrous  end. 

That  doth  his  hfe  in  so  long  tendance  spend  ! 

Who  ever  leaves  sweete  home,  where  raeane  estate 

In  safe  assurance,  without  strife  or  hate,  '" 

Findes  all  things  needful!  for  contentment  meeke  ; 

And  will  to  Court  for  shadowes  vaine  to  seeke. 

Or  hope  to  gaine,  himselfe  will  a  daw  trie  : 

That  curse  God  send  unto  mine  euemie  ! 

For  none  but  such,  as  this  bold  Ape  unblest,        ''* 

Can  ever  thrive  in  that  unluckie  quest ; 

Or  such  as  hath  a  Reynold  to  his  man. 

That  by  his  shifts  his  master  furnish  can. 

But  yet  this  Foxe  could  not  so  closely  hide 

His  craftie  feates,  but  that  they  were  descride     '^ 

At  length  by  such  as  sate  in  iustice  seate, 

Who  for  the  same  him  fowlie  did  entreate ; 

And,  having  worthily  him  punished. 

Out  of  the  Court  for  ever  banished. 

And  now  the  Ape  wanting  his  huckster  man,       ^^e 

1'hat  wont  provide  his  necessaries,  gan 

To  growe  into  great  lacke,  ne  could  upholde 

His  countenaunce  in  those  his  garments  olde ; 

Ne  neAv  ones  could  he  easily  provide. 

Though  all  men  him  uncased  gan  deride,  ™ 

Like  as  a  puppit  placed  in  a  play, 

Whose  part  once  past  all  men  bid  t-xke  away  : 

So  that  he  driven  was  to  great  distresse. 

And  shortly  brought  to  hopelesse  wrutchednesse. 

Then  closely  as  he  might  he  cast  to  leave  ^^' 
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The  Court,  not  asking  any  passe  or  leave ; 
But  ran  away  in  his  rent  rags  by  night, 
Ne  ever  stayd  in  place,  ne  spake  to  wight. 
Till  that  the  Foxe  his  eopesmate  he  had  found. 
To  whome  complayning  his  unhappy  stound,        ^''" 
At  last  againe  with  him  in  travell  ioynd. 
And  with  him  far'd  some  better  ehaunce  to  fynde. 
So  in  the  world  long  time  they  wandered, 
And  mielde  want  and  hardnesse  suffered; 
That  them  repented  much  so  foolishly  ^^ 

To  come  so  farre  to  seeke  for  misery. 
And  leave  the  sweetnes  of  contented  home, 
Though  eating  hipps,  and  drinking  watry  fome. 
Thus  as  they  them  complayned  too  and  fro. 
Whilst  through  the  forest  rechlesse  they  did  goe, 
Lo  !  where  they  spide,  how,  in  a  gloomy  glade,    ^^^ 
The  Lyon  sleeping  lay  in  secret  shade. 
His  Crowne  and  Scepter  lying  him  beside. 
And  having  doft  for  heate  his  dreadful!  hide : 
Which  when  they  sawe,  the  Ape  was  sore  afrayde. 
And  would  have  fled  with  terror  all  dismayde,   ""^ 
But  him  the  Foxe  with  hardy  words  did  stay, 
And  bad  him  put  all  eowardize  away  ; 
For  now  was  time  (if  ever  they  should  hope) 
To  ayme  their  counsels  to  the  fairest  scope,        ^^ 
And  them  for  ever  highly  to  advaunce, 
In  case  the  good,  which  their  owne  happie  ehaunce 
Them  freely  offred,  they  would  wisely  take. 
Scarse  could  the  Ape  yet  speake,  so  did  he  quake  ; 
Yet,  as  he  could,  he  askt  how  good  might  growe    ^^^ 
Where  nought  but  dread  and  death  do  seeme  in  show. 
•  "  Now,  (sayd  he)  whiles  the  Lyon  sleepeth  sound. 
May  we  his  Crowne  and  Mace  take  from  the  ground. 
And  eke  his  skinne  the  terror  of  the  wood. 
Wherewith  we  may  our  selves  (if  we  thinke  good) 
Make  Kings  of  beasts,  and  Lords  of  foi-ests  all,   "'i 
Subiect  unto  that  powre  impei'iall." 
"  Ah  !  but  (sayd  th'  Ape)  who  is  so  bold  a  wretch. 
That  dare  his  hardy  hand  to  those  outstretch ; 
When  as  he  knoweshis  meede,  if  he  be  spide,      ''* 
To  be  a  thousand  deathes,  and  shame  beside  ?" 
"  Fond  Ape !  (sayd  then  the  Foxe)  into  whose  brest 
Never  crept  thought  of  honor,  nor  brave  gest. 
Who  will  not  venture  life  a  King  to  be, 
And  rather  rule  and  raigne  in  soveraign  see,       ^^ 
Than  dwell  in  dust  inglorious  and  bace, 
Where  none  shall  name  the  number  of  his  place  ? 
One  ioyous  hom-e  in  blisfull  happines, 
I  chuse  before  a  life  of  wretchednes. 
Be  therefore  counselled  herein  by  me,  985 

And  sliake  off  this  vile  harted  cowardree. 
If  he  awake,  yet  is  not  death  the  next. 
For  we  may  coulor  it  with  some  pretext 
Of  this,  or  that,  that  may  excuse  the  ci  yme  : 
Else  we  may  fly  e  ;  thou  to  a  tree  mayst  clyme,        9'" 
AikI  I  creepe  under  ground  ;  both  from  his  reach  : 
Therefore  be  rul'd  to  dooas  I  doo  teach." 
The  Ape,  that  earst  did  nought  but  chill  and  quake. 
Now  gan  some  courage  unto  him  to  take. 
And  was  content  to  attempt  that  enterprise,  ''■' 

Ticlded  with  glorie  and  rash  covetise. 
But  first  gan  question,  whether  should  assay 
Those  royall  ornaments  to  steale  away  ? 
"Marie,  that  shall  your  selfe,  ( quoth  he  theretoo) 


Ver.  939. eopesmate]     Perhaps  for  eitfsmate,  a 

companion  in  drinlting ;  or  one  that  dwells  under  the  same 
c'y;/e,  for  house.    A  companion,  a  friend.    Joiin-son. 

Ver.  986. cowardree.]    Cowardice,  coined  by  the 

poet  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme.    Todd. 


For  ye  be  fine  and  nimble  it  to  doo ;  ' 

Of  all  the  beasts,  which  in  the  forrests  bee. 

Is  not  a  fitter  for  this  turne  than  yee : 

Tlierefore,  mine  owne  deare  brother,  take  good  hart, 

And  ever  thinke  a  kingdome  is  your  part." 

Loath  was  the  Ape,  though  praised,  to  adventer. 

Yet  faintly  gan  into  his  worke  to  enter,  '*' 

Afraid  of  everie  leafe  that  stir'd  him  by, 

And  everie  stick  that  underneath  did  ly : 

Upon  his  tiptoes  nicely  he  up  went. 

For  making  noyse,  and  still  his  eare  he  lent  "'" 

To  everie  sound  that  under  heaven  blew  ; 

Now  went,  now  stept,  now  crept,  now  backward 

drew. 
That  it  good  sport  had  been  him  to  have  eyde : 
Yet  at  the  last,  (so  well  he  him  applyde,) 
Through  his  fine  handling,  and  cleanly  play,         ""* 
He  all  those  royall  sigues  had  stplne  away. 
And  with  the  Foxes  helpe  them  borne  aside 
Into  a  secret  corner  unespide. 
Whither  whenas  they  came  they  fell  at  words. 
Whether  of  them  should  be  the  lord  of  lords :    '"^o 
For  th'  Ape  was  stryfuU,  and  ambicious  ; 
And  the  Foxe  guilefull,  and  most  covetous ; 
That  neither  pleased  waq,  to  have  the  rayne 
Twixt  them  divided  into  even  twaine. 
But  either  (algates)  would  be  lord  alone :  '"^^ 

For  Love  and  Lordship  bide  no  paragone. 
"I  am  most  worthie,  (said  the  Ape)  sith  I 
For  it  did  put  my  life  in  ieopardie : 
Thereto  I  am  in  person  and  in  stature 
Most  like  a  Man,  the  Lord  of  everie  creature,    '"^ 
So  that  it  seemeth  I  was  made  to  raigne. 
And  borne  to  be  a  kingly  soveraigne." 
"  Nay  (said  the  Foxe)  Sir  Ape,  you  are  astray: 
For  though  to  steale  the  Diademe  away 
Were  the  worke  of  your  nimble  hand,  yet  I      '"^ 
Did  first  devise  the  plot  by  poUicie  ; 
So  that  it  wholly  spriugeth  from  my  wit : 
For  which  also  I  claime  my  selfe  more  fit. 
Than  you,  to  rule :  for  government  of  state 
Will  without  ^visedome  soone  be  ruinate.  ^^^^ 

And  where  ye  claime  your  selfe  for  outward  shape 
Most  like  a  man,  Man  is  not  like  an  Ape 
In  his  chiefe  parts,  that  is,  in  wit  and  spirite ; 
But  I  therein  most  like  to  him  doo  merite. 
For  my  slie  wyles  and  subtill  craftinesse,  ""* 

The  title  of  the  Kingdome  to  possesse. 
Nath'les  (my  brother  i  since  we  passed  are 
Unto  this  point,  we  will  appease  our  iarre ; 
And  I  with  reason  meete  will  rest  content. 
That  ye  shall  have  both  crowne  and  government. 
Upon  condition,  that  ye  ruled  bee  lo^- 

In  all  affaires,  and  counselled  by  mee ; 
And  that  ye  let  none  other  ever  drawe 
Your  minde  from  me,  but  keepe  this  as  a  lawe : 
And  hereupon  an  oath  unto  me  plight."  '"'^ 

The  Ape  was  glad  to  end  the  strife  so  hght, 
And  thereto  swore  :  for  who  would  not  oft  sweare. 
And  oft  unsweare,  a  Diademe  to  beare  \ 
Then  freely  up  those  royall  spoyles  he  tooke. 
Yet  at  the  Lyons  skin  he  inly  quooke  ;  '^'^ 

But  it  dissembled,  and  upon  his  head 
The  Crowne,  and  on  his  backe  the  skin  he  did. 
And  the  false  Foxe  him  helped  to  array. 
Then  when  he  was  all  dight  he  tooke  his  way 
Into  the  forest,  that  he  might  be  scene  '"*" 

Of  the  wilde  beasts  in  his  new  glory  sheene. 


Ver  1IIG6. 


■sheene.]    Shininij, fair,  iic.    Todd. 
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There  the  two  first,  whome  he  encountred,  were 
The  Sheepe  aiid  th'  Asse,  who,  striken  both  with 
At  sight  of  him,  gan  fast  away  to  fiye ;  [feare 

But  unto  them  the  Foxe  alowd  did  cry,  WO 

And  in  the  Kings  name  bad  them  both  to  stay. 
Upon  the  payne  that  tliereof  follow  may. 
Hardly  naytiiles  were  tliey  restrayned  so, 
Till  that  the  Foxe  fortli  toward  them  did  goe, 
And  there  disswaded  them  from  needlesse  feare,  ^"^^ 
For  that  the  King  did  favour  to  them  beare  ; 
And  therefore  dreadles  bad  them  come  to  Corte  : 
For  no  wild  beasts  should  do  them  any  torte 
There  or  abroad,  ne  would  his  Maiestye 
Use  them  but  well,  with  gracious  clemencye,     i'*" 
As  whome  he  Imew  to  him  both  fast  and  true  : 
So  he  perswaded  them,  with  homage  due 
Themselves  to  humble  to  the  Ape  prostrate. 
Who,  gently  to  them  bo^ving  in  his  gate, 
Receyved  them  with  chearefuU  entertayne.        ^^^ 
Thenceforth  proceeding  with  his  princely  trayne, 
He  shortly  met  the  Tygre,  and  the  Bore, 
Which  with  the  simple  Camell  raged  sore 
In  bitter  words,  seeking  to  take  occasion 
Upon  his  fleshly  corpse  to  make  invasion :  "'*' 

But,  soone  as  they  this  mock-King  did  espy, 
Theii-  troublous  strife  they  stinted  by  and  by, 
Thinking  indeed  that  it  the  Lyon  was  : 
He  then,  to  prove  whether  his  powre  would  pas 
As  currant,  sent  the  Foxe  to  them  streight  way,  ™' 
Commaundmg  them  their  cause  of  strife  bewray  ; 
And,  if  that  wrong  on  eyther  side  there  were. 
That  he  should  warne  the  wronger  to  appeare 
The  morrow  next  at  Com^,  it  to  defend  ; 
In  the  meane  time  upon  the  King  t'  attend.        ii"" 
The  subtile  Foxe  so  well  his  message  sayd. 
That  the  proud  beasts  him  readily  obayd  : 
Whereby  the  Ape  in  wondrous  stomack  woxe. 
Strongly  encorag'd  by  the  crafty  Foxe  ; 
That  King  indeed  himselfe  he  shortly  thought,  ^^^ 
And  all  the  beasts  him  feared  as  they  ought. 
And  followed  unto  his  palaice  hye  ; 
Where  taking  cong^,  each  one  by  and  by, 
Departed  to  his  home  in  dreadfull  awe. 
Full  of  the  feared  sight,  which  late  they  sawe.     1"° 
The  Ape  thus  seized  of  the  Regall  throne, 
Eftsoones  by  counseU  of  the  Foxe  alone, 
Gan  to  provide  for  all  things  in  assm-ance. 
That  so  his  rule  might  longer  have  endurance. 
First  to  his  gate  he  pointed  a  strong  gard,  ms 

That  none  might  enter  but  with  issue  hard  : 
Then,  for  the  safegard  of  his  personage. 
He  did  appoint  a  warlike  equipage 
Of  forreine  beasts,  not  in  the  forest  bred. 
But  part  by  land  and  part  by  water  fed  ;  "20 

For  tyrannie  is  with  strange  ayde  supported. 
Then  unto  him  all  monstrous  beasts  resorted 
Bred  of  two  kiudes,  as  Griffons,  Minotam-es, 
Crocodiles,  Dragons,  Beavers,  and  Centaures : 
With  those  himselfe  he  strengthned  mighteUe,   "25 
That  feare  he  neede  no  force  of  enemie. 
Then  gan  he  rule  and  tyrannize  at  will. 
Like  as  the  Foxe  did  guide  his  graceles  skill ; 
And  all  wylde  beasts  made  vassals  of  his  pleasures. 
And  with  their  spoylesenlarg'dhisprivate  treasures. 
No  care  of  iustice,  nor  no  rule  of  reason,  "^' 


Ver.  1078. torte]  Injury  or  wrong.  Todd. 

Ver.  1085 entertayne.]  Entertainment.  Todd. 

Ver.  1092 stinted]  left  off.  Todd. 

Ver.  1111. seized]  Possessed.  Todd. 


No  temperance,  nor  no  regard  of  season. 
Did  thenceforth  ever  enter  in  his  minde  ; 
But  crueltie,  the  signc  of  currish  kinde. 
And  sdeignfull  pride,  and  wilfuU  arrogaunce  ;    ^'^ 
Such  foliowes  those  whom  fortune  doth  advaunce. 
But  the  false  Foxe  most  kindly  plaid  liis  part : 
For,  whatsoever  mother-wit  or  arte 
Could  worke,  he  put  in  proofe  :  no  practise  slie. 
No  counterpoint  of  cunning  policie,  "'"' 

No  reach,  no  breach,  that  might  him  profit  bring. 
But  he  the  same  did  to  his  purpose  wring. 
Nought  suffered  he  the  Ape  to  give  or  graunt. 
But  through  his  hand  alone  must  passe  the  Fiaunt. 
All  offices,  all  leases  by  him  lept,  i'^* 

And  of  them  all,  whatso  he  likte,  he  kept. 
Iustice  he  soldo  iniustice  for  to  buy. 
And  for  to  purchase  for  his  progeny. 
Ill  might  it  prosper,  that  ill  gotten  was  ; 
But,  so  he  got  it,  httle  did  he  pas.  i'^" 

He  fed  his  cubs  with  fat  of  all  the  soyle. 
And  with  the  sweete  of  others  sweating  toyle  ; 
He  crammed  them  with  crumbs  of  Benefices, 
And  fild  their  mouthes  with  meeds  of  malefices  ; 
He  cloathed  them  with  all  colours  save  white,     '"■= 
And  loded  them  with  lordships  and  with  might. 
So  much  as  they  were  able  well  to  beare. 
That  with  the  weight  their  backs  nigh  broken  were  ; 
He  chaffred  Chayres  in  which  Churchmen  were  set. 
And  breach  of  lawes  to  privie  ferme  did  let :      ^'^ 
No  statute  so  established  might  bee. 
Nor  ordinaunce  so  needfuU,  but  that  hee 
Would  violate,  though  not  with  violence, 
Yet  under  colour  of  the  confidence 
The  which  the  Ape  repos'd  in  him  alone,  '!'» 

And  reckned  him  the  kingdomes  comer  stone. 
And  ever,  when  he  ought  would  bring  to  pas. 
His  long  experience  the  platforme  was  : 
And,  when  he  ought  not  pleasing  would  put  by, 
The  cloke  was  care  of  thrift,  and  husbandry,       Wc 
For  to  encrease  the  common  treasures  store  ; 
But  his  owne  treasure  he  encreased  more, 
And  lifted  up  his  loftie  towres  thereby. 
That  they  began  to  threat  the  neighbour  sky  ; 
The  whiles  the  Princes  pallaces  fell  fast  "?5 

To  mine  :  (for  what  thing  can  ever  last  ?) 
And  whitest  the  other  Peeres,  for  povertie. 
Were  forst  their  auncient  houses  to  let  He, 
And  their  olde  castles  to  the  gromid  to  fall. 
Which  their  forefathers  famous  over  all  "S" 

Had  founded  for  the  Kingdomes  ornament, 
And  for  their  memories  long  moniment. 
But  he  no  count  made  of  Nobilitie, 
Nor  the  wilde  beasts  whom  armes  did  glorifie. 
The  Realmes  chiefs  strength  and  girlond  of  the 
crowne.  nt» 

All  these  through  fained  crimes  he  thrust  adowne, 
Or  made  them  dwell  in  darlmes  of  disgrace  : 
For  none,  but  whom  he  list,  might  come  in  place. 
Of  men  of  armes  he  had  but  small  regard. 
But  kept  them  lowe,  and  streigned  verie  hard.   "™ 
For  men  of  learning  httle  he  esteemed  ; 
His  wisedome  he  above  their  learning  deemed. 
As  for  the  rascall  Commons  least  he  cared  ; 


Ver,  1144. • — Fiaunt.]  Commission  or  warrant.  Todd. 

Ver.  1154. . mnlefices;]  Evil  deeds.  Todd. 

Ver.  1159.  ffe  chaffred  &c.]  Sold  or  exchanged.  T.  War- 
ton. 

Ver.  J 189.  0/  men  of  armes  he  &c.]  Alluding  to  Lord 
Burleigh.  Todd. 
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For  not  so  common  was  his  bountie  shared ; 

Let  God,  (said  he)  if  please,  care  for  the  manie,"'' 

r  for  my  selfe  must  care  before  els  anie  : 

So  did  he  good  to  none,  to  manie  ill. 

So  did  he  all  the  kingdome  rob  and  pill, 

Yetnone  durstspeake,  ne  none  durst  of  him  plaine ; 

So  great  he  was  in  grace,  and  rich  through  gaine. 

Ne  would  he  anie  let  to  have  accesse  ™' 

Unto  the  Prince,  but  by  his  owne  addresse  : 

For  all  that  els  did  come,  were  sure  to  faile ; 

Yet  would  he  further  none  but  for  availe. 

For  on  a  time  the  Sheepe,  to  whom  of  yore        "^^ 

The  Foxe  had  promised  of  friendship  store. 

What  time  the  Ape  the  kingdome  first  did  gaine, 

Came  to  the  Court,  her  case  there  to  complaine  ; 

How  that  the  Wolfe,  her  mortall  enemie, 

Had  sithenceslaine  her  Lambe  most  eruellie ;      "^w 

And  therefore  crav'd  to  come  unto  the  King, 

To  let  him  kuowe  the  order  of  the  thing. 

"  Soft  Gooddie  Sheepe  !  (then  said  the  Foxe)  not 

Unto  the  King  so  rash  ye  may  not  goe  ;  [soe : 

He  is  with  greater  matter  busied  i^i* 

Than  a  Lambe,  or  the  Lambes  owue  mothers  hed. 

Ne  certes  may  I  take  it  well  in  part, 

That  ye  my  cousin  Wolfe  so  fowly  thwart. 

And  seeke  with  slaunder  his  good  name  to  blot : 

For  there  was  cause,  els  doo  it  he  would  not :    ^^^ 

Therefore  surcease,  good  Dame,  and  hence  depart." 

So  went  the  Sheepe  away  with  heavie  hart : 

So  manie  moe,  so  everie  one  was  used. 

That  to  give  largely  to  the  boxe  refused. 

Now  when  high  love,  in  whose  almightie  hand  ^^ 

The  care  of  Kings  and  power  of  Empires  stand. 

Sitting  one  day  within  his  turret  hye. 

From  whence  he  vewes,  with  his  black-lidded  eye, 

Whatso  the  heaven  in  his  wide  vawte  containes. 

And  all  that  in  the  deepest  earth  remaines  ;       '^^ 

And  troubled  kingdome  of  wilde  beasts  behelde, 

Whom  not  their  kindly  Sovereigne  did  welde. 

But  an  usurping  Ape,  with  guile  suborn'd. 

Had  all  subverst  ;  he  sdeignfuUy  it  seorn'd 

In  his  great  heart,  and  hardly  did  refraine,         ^^35 

But  that  with  thunder  bolts  he  had  him  slaine. 

And  driven  downe  to  hell,  his  dewest  meed  : 

But,  him  avizing,  he  that  dreadfull  deed 

Forbore,  and  rather  chose  with  scornfuU  shame 

Him  to  avenge,  and  blot  his  brutish  name  '^40 

Unto  the  world,  that  never  after  anie 

Should  of  his  race  be  voyd  of  infamie  ; 

And  his  false  counsellor,  the  cause  of  all. 

To  damne  to  death,  or  dole  perpetuall, 

From  whence  he  never  should  be  quit,  nor  stal'd.  '^^ 

Forthwith  he  Mercuric  unto  him  cal*d. 

And  bad  him  flie  with  never  resting  speed 

Unto  the  forrest,  where  wilde  beasts  doo  breed, 

And  there  enquiring  privily,  to  leame 

What  did  of  late  chaunce  to  the  Lyon  stearne,  i^so 

That  he  rul'd  not  the  Empire,  as  he  ought ; 

And  whence  were  all  those  plaints  unto  him  brought 

Of  wrongs,  and  spoyles,  by  salvage  beasts  com- 

Which  done,  he  bad  the  Lyon  be  remitted  [mitted: 

Into  his  seate,  and  those  same  treachours  vile    ^^ 

Be  punished  for  their  presumptuous  guile. 

The  Sonne  of  Maia,  soone  as  he  reeeiv'd 

That  word,  streight  with  liis  azure  wings  he  cleav'd 


The  liquid  clowdes,  and  lucid  firmament ; 

Ne  staid,  till  that  he  came  with  steep  descent      '^60 

Unto  the  place,  where  his  prescript  did  shows. 

There  stouping,  like  an  arrowe  from  a  bowe. 

He  soft  arrived  on  the  grassie  plaine. 

And  fairly  paced  forthwith  easie  paine, 

Till  that  unto  the  Pallace  nigh  he  came.  1265 

Then  gau  he  to  himselfe  new  shape  to  frame  • 

And  that  faire  face,  and  that  ambrosiall  hew. 

Which  wonts  to  decke  the  gods  immortall  crew, 

And  beautefie  the  shinie  firmament. 

He  doft,  unfit  for  that  rude  rabblement.  '^'' 

So,  standing  by  the  gates  in  strange  disguize. 

He  gan  enquire  of  some  in  secret  wize. 

Both  of  the  King,  and  of  his  government. 

And  of  the  Foxe,  and  his  false  blandishment : 

And  evermore  he  heard  «acli  one  complaine       ^^^ 

Of  foule  abuses  both  in  realme  and  raine. 

Which  yet  to  prove  more  time,  he  meant  to  see, 

And  an  ey-witnes  of  each  thing  to  bee. 

Tho  on  his  head  his  dreadfull  hat  he  dight. 

Which  maketh  him  invisible  in  sight,  ^28C 

And  mocketh  th'  eyes  of  all  the  lookers  on. 

Making  them  tliinke  it  but  a  vision.  [swerds  ; 

Through  power  of  that,  he  inuines  through  enemies 

Through  power  of  that,  hepasseth  through  the  herds 

Of  ravenous  wilde  beasts,  and  dotli  beguile         ^'-^ 

Their  greedie  mouthes  of  the  expected  spoyle  ; 

Through  power  of  that,  his  cunning  theeveries 

He  wonts  to  worke,  that  none  the  same  espies  ; 

And,  through  the  power  of  that,  he  putteth  on 

What  shape  he  list  in  apparition.  '^^ 

That  on  his  head  he  wore,  and  in  his  hand 

He  tooke  Caducous  his  snakie  wand. 

With  which  the  damned  ghosts  he  govemeth, 

And  furies  rules,  and  Tartare  tempereth. 

With  that  he  causeth  sleep  to  seize  the  eyes,      '295 

And  feare  the  harts,  of  all  his  enemy es  ; 

And,  when  him  list,  an  universall  night 

Throughout  the  world  he  makes  on  everie  wight ; 

As  when  his  Syre  with  Alcumena  lay  : 

Thus  dight,  into  the  Court  he  tooke  his  way,      '™ 

Both  through  the  gard,  which  never  him  descride. 

And  through  the  watchmen,  who  him  never  spide  : 

Thenceforth  he  past  into  each  secrete  part. 

Whereas  he  saw,  that  sorely  griev'd  his  hart. 

Each  place  abounding  with  fowle  iuiuries,  ™' 

And  fild  with  treasure  rackt  with  robberies  ; 

Each  place  defilde  with  blood  of  guiltles  beasts. 

Which  had  been  slaine  to  serve  the  Apes  beheasts ; 

Gluttonie,  malice,  pride,  and  covetize, 

And  lawlesnes  raigning  with  riotize  ;  '^lo 

Besides  the  infinite  extortions. 

Done  through  the  Foxes  great  oppressions, 

That  the  complaints  thereof  could  not  be  tolde. 

Which  when  he  did  with  lothfull  eyes  beholde. 

He  would  no  more  endure,  but  came  his  way,      '^'^ 

And  cast  to  seeke  the  Lion,  where  he  may. 

That  he  might  worke  the  avengement  for  thi  s  shame 

On  those  two  caytives,  which  had  bred  him  blame. 

And,  seeldng  aU  the  forrest  busily. 

At  last  he  found,  where  sleeping  he  did  ly :         i^' 

The  wicked  weed,  wMch  there  the  Foxe  did  lay. 

From  underneath  his  head  he  tooke  away. 

And  then  him  waking,  forced  up  to  rize. 


"Ver.  1198.  pill,2  "  Tate  by  extortion."    Barret's         Ver.  1264. 

Diet.  Todd.  Todd. 

Ver.  1245. stal'd.]   Or  siall'd,  as  the  modorn         Ver,  12.94.  - 

editions  read :  that  is,  perhaps,  stolen.  Todd.  T.  Warton. 


-Va,vae,']  Labour  OT exertion.   Fr.  peine. 
-  tempereth .]  Governs.  A  plain  Latinism. 
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The  Lion  looking  up  gan  him  avize. 
As  one  late  in  a  traunce,  what  had  of  long  1^25 

Become  of  him  :  for  fantasie  is  strong. 
"  Arise,  (said  Mercurie)  thou  sluggish  beast, 
That  here  liest  senseles,  like  the  corpse  deceast, 
The  whilste  thy  kingdome  from  thy  head  is  rent, 
And  thy  throne  royall  with  dishonour  blent :      '•'™ 
Arise,  and  doo  thy  selfe  redeeme  from  shame. 
And  be  aveng'd  on  those  that  breed  thy  blame." 
Thereat  enraged,  soone  he  gan  upstart. 
Grinding  his  teeth,  and  grating  his  great  hart ; 
And,  rouzing  up  himselfe,  for  his  rough  hide      ^^^ 
He  gan  to  reach  ;  but  no  where  it  espide  : 
Therewith  he  gan  full  terribly  to  rore. 
And  chafte  at  that  indignitie  right  sore. 
But  when  his  Crowne  and  scepter  both  he  wanted. 
Lord  !  how  he  fum'd,  and  sweld,  and  rag'd,  and 
panted ;  I3J» 

And  threatned  death,  and  thousand  deadly  dolours. 
To  them  that  had  purloyn'd  his  Princely  honours. 
With  that  in  hast,  disroabed  as  he  was, 
He  toward  his  owne  Pallace  forth  did  pas  ; 
And  all  the  way  he  roared  as  he  went,  i*** 

That  all  the  forrest  with  astonishment 
Thereof  did  tremble,  and  the  beasts  therein 
Fled  fast  away  from  th.at  so  dreadfull  din. 
At  last  he  came  unto  his  mansion, 
Where  all  the  gates  he  found  fast  lockt  anon,     i^" 
And  nianie  warders  round  about  them  stood  : 
With  that  he  roar'd  alowd,  as  he  were  wood. 
That  all  the  Pallace  quaked  at  the  stound. 
As  if  it  quite  were  riven  from  the  gromid. 
And  all  within  were  dead  and  hai'tles  left ;        ™* 


And  th'  Ape  himselfe,  as  one  whose  wits  were  reft 
Fled  here  and  there,  and  everie  corner  sought. 
To  hide  himselfe  from  his  owne  feared  thought. 
But  the  false  Foxe  when  he  the  Lion  heard, 
Fled  closely  forth,  streightway  of  death  afeard,  ^^ 
And  to  the  Lion  came,  full  lowly  creeping. 
With  fained  face,  and  watrie  eyne  halfe  weeping, 
T'  excuse  his  foi-mer  treason  and  abusion. 
And  tm-ning  all  mito  the  Apes  confusion  : 
Nath'les  the  Royall  Beast  forbore  beleeving,      '^"^ 
But  bad  him  stay  at  ease  till  further  preeving. 
Then  when  he  saw  no  entrance  to  him  graunted. 
Roaring  yet  lowder  that  all  harts  it  daunted. 
Upon  those  gates  with  force  he  fiercely  flewe, 
And,  rending  them  in  pieces,  felly  slewe  '^° 

Those  warders  strange,  and  all  that  els  he  met. 
But  th'  Ape  still  flying  he  no  where  might  get : 
From  rowme  torowme,froni  beame  to  beame  he  fled 
All  breathles,  and  for  feare  now  almost  ded  : 
Yet  him  at  last  the  Lyon  spyde,  and  caught,      ''''•'' 
And  forth  with  shame  mito  his  iudgement  brought. 
Then  all  the  beasts  he  caus'd  assembled  bee. 
To  heare  their  doome,  and  sad  ensample  see  ; 
The  Foxe,  first  Author  of  that  treaoherie. 
He  did  uncase,  and  then  away  let  file.  ^^^ 

But  th'  Apes  long  taile  (which  then  he  had)  he 
Cut  off,  and  both  eares  pared  of  their  hight ;  [quight 
Since  which,  all  Apes  but  halfe  their  eares  have  left, 
And  of  their  tailes  are  utterlie  bereft. 

So  Mother  Hubberd  her  discourse  did  end  :    '^ 
Which  pai'don  me,  if  I  amisse  have  pend  ; 
For  weake  was  my  remembrance  it  to  hold. 
And  bad  her  tongue  that  it  so  bluntly  tolde. 
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Ye  heavenly  spirites,  whose  ashie  cinders  lie 
Under  deep  mines,  with  huge  walls  opprest. 
But  not  your  praise,  the  which  shall  never  die 
Through  your  faire  verses,  ne  in  ashes  rest ; 
[f  so  be  shrilling  voyce  of  wight  alive 
May  reach  from  hence  to  depth  of  darkest  hell. 
Then  let  those  deep  abysses  open  rive. 
That  ye  may  understand  my  shreiking  yell ! 
Tlirice  having  scene  under  tne  heavens  veale 
Your  toombs  devoted  compasse  over  all, 
Thrice  unto  you  with  lowd  voyce  I  appeale. 
And  for  your  antique  furie  here  doo  call. 
The  whiles  that  I  with  sacred  horror  sing 
Your  glorie,  fairest  of  all  earthly  thing  1 


Great  Babylon  her  haughtie  walls  will  praise. 
And  sharped  steeples  high  shot  up  in  ayre  ; 
Greece  will  the  olde  Ephesian  buildings  blaze  ; 
And  Nylus  nm-slings  their  Pyramides  faire ; 


The  same  yet  vaunting  Greece  will  tell  the  stone 
Ot  loves  great  Image  m  Olympus  placed ; 
Mansolus  worke  will  be  the  Carians  glorie  ; 
And  Crete  will  boast  the  Labyrinth,  now  raced ; 
The  antique  Rhodian  will  likewise  set  forth 
The  gi^eat  Colosse,  erect  to  Memorie ; 
And  what  els  in  the  world  is  of  Mice  worth, 
Some  greater  learned  wit  will  maguifie. 
But  I  will  sing  above  all  moniments 
Seven  Romane  Hils,  the  worlds  Seven  Wonder 

ments. 

ni. 
Thou  stranger,  which  for    Rome  in  Rome   here 

seekest. 
And  nought  of  Rome  in  Rome  perceivst  at  all, 
These  same  olde  walls,  olde  arches,  which  thoi 

seest, 
Olde  palaces,  is  that  which  Rome  men  call. 
Beholde  what  wreake,  what  ruine,  and  what  wast. 
And  how  that  she,  which  with  her  mightie  powre 


Ver,  1330. 


-  hlcnt :]    Blemished,  dingraced.    Toon. 


Ver.  1366  preeving.]   Prooving,  i.  e.  as  it  slinul' 

turn  out  upnn  tri.il.    Todd. 
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Tam'd  all  the  world,  hath  tara'd  herselfe  at  last ; 
The   pray   of   Time,  which   all   things   doth  de- 

vowre ! 
Rome  now  of  Rome  is  th'  onely  funerall. 
And  onely  Rome  of  Rome  hath  victorie ; 
Ne  ought  save  Tyber  hastnmg  to  his  fall 
Remaines  of  all :  0  worlds  ineonstaneie ! 
That  which  is  firme  doth  flit  and  fall  away, 
And  that  is  flitting  doth  abide  and  stay. 

IV. 

She,  whose  high  top  above  the  starres  did  sore, 
One  foote  on  Thetis,  th'  other  on  the  Morning, 
One  hand  on  Scythia,  th'  other  on  the  More 
Both  heaven  and  earth  in  ronndnesse  compassing  ; 
love  fearing,  least  if  she  should  greater  growe. 
The  Giants  old  should  once  againe  uprise. 
Her  whelm'd  with  hills,  these  Seven  Hils,  which 

be  nowe 
Tombes  of  her  greatnes  which  didthreate  the  skies : 
Upon  her  head  he  heapt  Mount  Saturnal, 
Upon  her  bellie  th'  antique  Palatine, 
Upon  her  stomacke  laid  Mount  Q,uirinal, 
On  her  left  hand  the  noysome  Esquiline, 
And  Ciselian  on  the  right ;  but  both  her  feete 
Mount  Viminal  and  Aventine  doo  meete. 


Who  hsts  to  see,  what  ever  nature,  arte, 
And  heaven,  could  doo  ;  0  Rome,  thee  let  him  see. 
In  case  thy  greatnes  he  can  gesse  in  harte, 
By  that  which  but  the  picture  is  of  thee  ! 
Rome  is  no  more :  but,  if  the  shade  of  Rome 
May  of  the  bodie  yeeld  a  seeming  sight. 
It's  like  a  corse  di*awne  forth  out  of  the  tombe 
By  magicke  skill  out  of  eternall  night : 
The  corpes  of  Rome  in  ashes  is  entombed. 
And  her  great  sph'ite,  reioyned  to  the  spirite 
Of  this  great  masse,  is  in  the  same  enwombed ; 
But  her  brave  writings,  which  her  famous  merite 
In  spight  of  Time  out  of  the  dust  doth  reare, 
Doo  make  her  Idole  through  the  world  appeare. 


Such  as  the  Bei'ecynthian  Goddesse  bright. 
In  her  swifte  charret  with  high  turrets  crownde, 
Proud  that  so  manie  gods  she  brought  to  light ; 
Such  was  this  Citie  in  her  good  dales  fownd : 
This  Citie,  more  than  that  great  Phrygian  mother 
Renowm'd  for  fruite  of  famous  progenie. 
Whose  greatnes  by  the  greatnes  of  none  other. 
But  by  her  selfe,  her  equall  match  could  see : 
Rome  onely  might  to  Rome  compared  bee. 
And    onely  Rome   could   make   great    Rome   to 

tremble : 
So  did  the  gods  by  heavenly  doome  decree. 
That  other  earthhe  power  should  not  resemble 
Her  that  did  match  the  whole  earths  puisaimee. 
And  did  her  courage  to  the  heavens  advaunce. 


Ye  sacred  ruines,  and  ye  tragick  sights, 

Which  onely  doo  the  name  of  Rome  retaine, 

Olde  moniments,  which  of  so  famous  sprights 

The  honour  yet  in  ashes  doo  maintaine  ; 

Triumphant  arcks,  spyres,  neighbours  to  the  skie  ; 

That  you  to  see  doth  th'  heaven  it  selfe  appall ; 

Alas,  by  little  ye  to  nothing  flie, 

The  peoples  fable,  and  the  spoyle  of  all ! 

And  though  your  frames  do  for  a  time  make  warre 


Gainst  Time,  yet  Time  in  time  shall  ruinate 
Your  workes  and  names,  and  your  last  reliques 

marre. 
My  sad  desires,  rest  therefore  moderate  ! 

For  if  that  Tune  make  ende  of  things  so  sure. 
It  als  will  end  tne  paine  which  I  endure. 


Tln-ough  armes  and  vassals  Rome  the  world  sub- 

du'd. 
That  one  would  weene  that  one  sole  Cities  strength 
Both  land  and  sea  in  roundnes  had  survew'd, 
To  be  the  measure  of  her  bredth  and  length : 
This  peoples  vertue  yet  so  fruitful!  was 
Of  vertuous  nephewes,  that  posteritie. 
Striving  in  power  their  grandfathers  to  passe, 
The  lowest  earth  ioin'd  to  the  heaven  hie  ; 
To  th'  end  that,  having  all  parts  in  their  power. 
Nought  from  the  Romane  Empire  might  be  quight  ; 
And    that    though    Time    doth    Commonwealths 

devowre. 
Yet  no  time  should  so  low  embase  their  hight. 
That  her  head  earth'd  in  her  foundations  deep 
Should  not  her  name  and  endles  honour  keep. 


Ye  cruel]  starres,  and  eke  ye  gods  unkinde. 

Heaven  envious,  and  bitter  stepdame  Nature  ! 

Be  it  by  fortune,  or  by  course  of  kinde. 

That  ye  doo  weld  th'  affau-es  of  earthlie  creature : 

Why  have  your  hands  long  sithence  travelled 

To  frame  this  world,  that  doth  endure  so  long  2 

Or  why  were  not  these  Romane  palaces 

Made  of  some  matter  no  lesse  firme  and  strong  I 

I  say  not,  as  the  common  voyce  doth  say. 

That  all  things  which  beneath  the  Moone  have 

Are  temporaU,  and  subiect  to  decay :  [being 

But  I  say  rather,  though  not  all  agreeing 

With  some  that  weene  the  contrarie  in  thought. 
That  all  this  Whole  shall  one  day  come  to  nought. 

X. 

As  that  brave  Sonne  of  Aeson,  which  by  charmes 
Atcheiv'd  the  Golden  Fleece  in  Colchid  land. 
Out  of  the  earth  engendi-ed  men  of  armes 
Of  dragons  teeth,  sowne  in  the  sacred  sand ; 
So  this  brave  Towne,  that  in  her  youthhe  daies 
Ah  hydra  was  of  wan-iourg  glorious. 
Did  fill  with  her  renowmed  nurslings  praise 
The  firie  simnes  both  one  and  other  hous  : 
But  they  at  last,  there  bemg  then  not  living 
An  Hercules  so  ranke  seed  to  represse, 
Emongst  themselves  with  cruell  furie  striving, 
Mow'd  downe  themselves  with  slaughter  merci- 


Renewing  in  themselves  that  rage  unkinde, 
Wliich  whilom   did  those   earthborn  brethren 
blinde. 


Mars,  shaming  to  have  given  so  great  head 
To  liis  off-spring,  that  mortall  puissaunce, 
Puft  up  with  pride  of  Romane  hardie-head, 
Seem'd  above  heavens  powi-e  it  selfe  to  advaunce ; 
Cooling  againe  his  former  kindled  heate. 
With  which  he  had  those  Romane  spirits  fild. 
Did  blowe  new  fire,  and  with  enflamed  breath, 


v'u.  6. 
T.  Wahton. 
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Into  the  Gothicke  colde,  hot  rage  instil'd : 

Then  gan  that  Nation,  ih'  earths  new  Giant  brood. 

To  dart  abroad  the  thunderbolts  of  warre. 

And,  beating  downe  these  walls  with  furious  mood 

Into  her  mothers  bosome,  all  did  marre ; 

To  til'  end  that  none,  all  were  it  love  his  sire. 
Should  boast  himselfe  of  the  Romane  Empire 


Ijike  as  whilome  the  children  of  the  Earth 
Heapt  hils  on  hils  to  scale  the  starrie  skie. 
And  fight  against  the  gods  of  heavenly  berth, 
Whiles  love  at  them  his  tliunderbolts  let  flie ; 
All  suddenly  with  hghtning  overthrowne, 
The  furious  squadrons  downe  to  ground  did  fall. 
That  th'  Earth  under  her   childrens  weight  did 

grone. 
And  th'  Heavens  in  glorie  triumpht  over  all  : 
So  did  that  haughtie  front,  which  heaped  was 
On  these  Seven  Romane  Hils,  it  selfe  upreare 
Over  the  world,  and  lift  her  loftie  face 
Against  the  heaven,  that  gan  her  force  to  feare. 
But  now  these  scorned  fields  bemone  her  fall. 
And  gods  secure  feare  not  her  force  at  all. 


Nor  the  swift  furie  of  the  flames  aspiring. 
Nor  the  deep  wounds  of  victours  raging  blade. 
Nor  ruthlesse  spoyle  of  souldiers  blood-desiring, 
The  which  so  oft  thee,  Rome,  their  conquest  made  j 
Ne  stroke  on  stroke  of  fortune  variable, 
Ne  rust  of  age  hating  continuance. 
Nor  wrath  of  gods,  nor  spight  of  men  unstable. 
Nor  thou  oppos'd  against  thine  owne  puissance  ; 
Nor  th'  horrible  uprore  of  windes  high  blowing. 
Nor  swelling  streames  of  that  god  snakie-paced, 
Which  hath  so  often  with  his  overflowing 
Thee  drenched,  have  thy  pride  so  much  abaced  ; 
But  that  this  nothing,  which  they  have  thee  left. 
Makes  the  world  wonder  what  they  from  thee 
reft. 

XIV. 

As  men  in  Summer  fearles  passe  the  foord. 
Which  is  in  Winter  lord  of  all  the  plame. 
And  with  his  tumbling  streames  doth  beare  aboord 
The    ploughmans   hope    and    ehepheards    labour 

vaine  : 
And  as  the  coward  beasts  use  to  despise 
The  noble  Lion  after  his  lives  end. 
Whetting  their  teeth,  and  with  vaine  foolhardise 
Daring  tlie  foe  that  cannot  him  defend  : 
And  as  at  Troy  most  dastards  of  the  Greekes 
Did  brave  about  the  corpes  of  Hector  colde : 
So  those,  which  whUome  wont  with  pallid  cheekes 
The  Romane  triumphs  glorie  to  behold. 

Now   on   these    asliie   tombes   shew   boldnesse 
vaine. 

And,  conquer'd,  dare  the  Conquerour  disdaine. 


Ye  paUid  spirits,  and  ye  ashie  ghoasts. 
Which,  ioying  in  the  brightnes  of  your  day,  [boasts 
Brought  foorth  those  signes  of  your  presumptuous 
Which  now  their  dusty  reliques  do  bewray ; 
Tell  me,  ye  spirits  !  (sith  the  darksome  river 
Of  Styx,  not  passable  to  soules  returning. 
Enclosing  you  in  thrice  three  wards  for  ever, 
Don  not  restraine  your  images  still  mourning,) 


-  aboord]    From  the  bank.  Fr.  bord,  TonD. 


Tell  me  then,  (for  perhaps  some  one  of  you 
Yet  here  above  him  secretly  doth  hide,) 
Doo  ye  not  feele  your  torments  to  acerewe. 
When  ye  sometimes  behold  the  ruiji'd  pride  [bands, 
Of  these  old   Romane  works,  built  with  your 
Now  to  become  nought  els  but  heaped  sands  J 


Like  as  ye  see  the  wrathful!  sea  from  farre 
In  a  great  mountaine  heap't  with  hideous  noyse, 
Eftsoones  of  thousand  billowes  shouldred  narre. 
Against  a  rocke  to  breake  with  dreadful!  poyse  : 
Like  as  ye  see  fell  Boreas  with  sharpe  blast 
Tossing  huge  tempests  through  the  troubled  side, 
Eftsoones  having  his  wide  wings  spent  in  wast. 
To  stop  his  wearie  cariere  suddenly  : 
And  as  ye  see  huge  flames  spred  diverslie, 
Gatliered  in  one  up  to  the  lieavens  to  spyre, 
Eftsoones  consum'd  to  fall  downe  feebily : 
So  whilom  did  this  Monarchie  aspyre 

As  waves,  as  winde,  as  fire,  spred  over  all. 
Till  it  by  fatall  doome  adowne  did  fall. 


So  long  as  loves  great  bird  did  make  his  flight, 
Bearmg  the  fire  with  which  heaven  doth  us  fray. 
Heaven  had  not  feare  of  that  presumptuous  might. 
With  which  the  Giaunts  did  the  gods  assay. 
But  all  so  SGone,  as  scortching  sunne  had  brent 
His  wings  which  wont  the  earth  to  overspredd. 
The  Earth  out  of  her  massie  wombe  forth  sent 
That  antique  horror,  which  made  heaven  adredd. 
Then  was  the  Germane  Raven  in  disguise 
That  Romane  Eagle  scene  to  cleave  asunder. 
And  towards  heaven  freshly  to  arise 
Out  of  these  mountaines,  now  consum'd  to  pouder  ; 

In  which  the  foule,  that  serves  to   beare  the 
lightning. 

Is  now  no  more  seen  flying,  nor  alighting. 

xvin. 
These  heapes  of  stones,  these  old  -wals,  which  ye  see. 
Were  first  enclosures  but  of  salvage  soyle  ; 
And  these  brave  pallaces,  which  maystred  bee 
Of  Time,  were  shephoards  cottages  somewhile. 
Then  tooke  the  shepheards  kingly  ornament  [Steele: 
And  the  stout  hynde  arm'd  his  right  hand  with 
Eftsoones  theu'  rule  of  yearely  Presidents 
Grew  great,  and  sixe  months  greater  a  great  deele  ; 
Which,  made  perpetuall,  rose  to  so  great  might. 
That  thence  th'  Imperiall  Eagle  rooting  tooke, 
Till  th'  heaven  it  selfe,  opposing  gainst  her  might. 
Her  power  to  Peters  successor  betooke ; 

Who,  shepheardlike,    (as  fates  the  same  fore- 
seeing,) 

Doth  shew  that  all  things  tume  to  their  first 
being. 

XIX. 

All  that  is  perfect,  which  th'  heaven  beautefies ; 
All  that's  imperfect,  borne  belowe  the  Moone ; 
All  that  doth  feede  our  spirits  and  our  eies ; 
And  all  that  doth  consume  our  pleasures  soone  ; 
All  the  mishap,  the  which  our  dales  outweares. 
All  the  good  hap  of  th'  oldest  times  afore  ; 
Rome,  in  the  time  of  her  great  ancestors. 
Like  a  Pandora,  locked  long  in  store. 
But  Destinie  this  huge  Chaos  turmoyling. 
In  which  all  good  and  evill  was  enclosed. 


-  narre,.!    Nearer, 
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Their  heavenly  vertues  from  these  woes  assoyling, 
Caried  to  heavenj  from  sinfull  bondage  losed  ; 

But  their  great  simies,  the  causers  of  their 
paine, 

Under  these  antique  mines  yet  remaine. 

XJ£. 

No  otherwise  than  raynie  cloud,  first  fed 
With  earthly  vapours  gathered  in  the  ayre, 
Eftsoones  ia  eompas  areh't,  to  steepe  his  lied. 
Doth  plonge  himselfe  in  Tethys  bosome  faire  ; 
And,  mounting  up  agaiue  from  whence  he  came. 
With  his  great  bellie  spreds  the  dimmed  world, 
Till  at  the  last,  dissolving  his  moist  frame, 
In  raine,  or  snowe,  or  haile,  he  forth  is  horld ; 
This  Citie,  which  was  first  but  shepheards  shade, 
Uprising  by  degrees,  grewe  to  such  height. 
That  Q,ueene  of  land  and  sea  her  selfe  she  made. 
At  last,  not  able  to  beare  so  great  weight,     [vade ; 
Her  power,  disperst,  through  all  the  world  did 
To  shew  that  all  in  th'  end  to  nought  shall  fade. 


The  same,  which  Pyrrhus  and  the  puissaunce 
Of  Afrike  could  not  tame,  that  same  brave  Citie, 
Which,   with  stout  courage   arm'd  against   mis- 
Susteia'd  the  shoclie  of  common  enmitie ;  [chaunce, 
Long  as  her  ship,  tost  with  so  manie  frealies. 
Had  all  the  world  in  armes  against  her  bent. 
Was  never  scene,  that  anie  fortunes  wrealies 
Could  breake  her  course  begun  with  brave  intent. 
But,  when  the  obiect  of  her  vertue  failed. 
Her  power  it  selfe  against  it  selfe  did  arme  ; 
As  he  that  having  long  in  tempest  sailed, 
Faine  would  arrive,  but  cannot  for  the  storme. 
If  too  great  winde  against  the  port  him  drive, 
Doth  in  the  port  it  selfe  his  vessell  rive. 


When  that  brave  honour  of  the  Latine  name. 
Which  mear'd  her  rule  with  Africa,  and  Byze, 
With  Thames  inhabitants  of  noble  fame. 
And  they  which  see  the  dawning  day  arize ; 
Her  nourshngs  did  with  mutinous  uprore 
Harten  against  her  selfe,  her  conquer'd  spoile, 
Which  she  had  wonne  from  all  the  world  afore. 
Of  all  the  world  was  spoyl'd  within  a  while : 
So,  when  the  compast  com-se  of  the  universe 
In  sixe  and  thirtie  thousand  yeares  is  ronne. 
The  bands  of  th'  elements  shall  backe  reverse 
To  their  first  discord,  and  be  quite  undonne : 
The  seedes,  of  which  all  things  at  first  were  bred. 
Shall  in  great  Chaos  wombe  againe  be  hid. 


0  warie  wisedome  of  the  mam  that  would 
That  Carthage  towres  from  sPoile  should  be  for- 
borne. 
To  th'  end  that  his  victorious  people  should 
With  cancring  laisure  not  be  overworne  ! 
He  well  foresaw,  how  that  the  Romano  courage, 
Impatient  of  pleasures  faint  desires. 
Through  idlenes  would  tume  to  civill  rage. 
And  be  her  selfe  the  matter  of  her  fii-es. 
For,  in  a  people  given  all  to  ease. 
Ambition  is  engendred  easily  ; 
As,  in  a  vicious  bodie,  grose  disease 


XX.  13  vade,]     Vanish,    Lat.  vado.    Todd. 

^jti;,  2. mear'd]    Divided.    Todd. 


Soone  growes  through  humours  superfluitie. 

That  came  to  passe,  when,  swolne  with  plenties 

pride. 
Nor  prince,  nor  peere,  nor  kin,  they  would  abide. 

SJCIV. 

If  the  blinde  Furie,  which  warres  breedeth  oft. 
Wonts  not  t'  enrage  the  hearts  of  equall  beasts. 
Whether  they  fare  on  foote,  or  file  aloft, 
Or  armed  be  mth  elawes,  or  scalie  creasts ; 
What  fell  Erynnis,  with  hot  burning  tongs. 
Did  grype  your  hearts  with  noysome  rage  imbew'd, 
That,  each  to  other  working  cruell  wrongs. 
Your  blades  in  your  owne  bowels  you  embrew'd  1 
Was  this  (ye  Romanes)  your  hard  destinie ! 
Or  some  old  stone,  whose  unappeased  guilt 
Powr'd  vengeance  forth  on  you  etemallie  ? 
Or  brothers  blood,  the  which  at  first  was  spilt 
Upon  your  walls,  that  God  might  not  endure 
Upon  the  same  to  set  foundation  sure  ? 


0  that  I  had  the  Thracian  Poets  harpe. 
For  to  awake  out  of  th'  infernall  shade 
Those  antique  Csesars,  sleeping  long  in  darke. 
The  which  this  auncient  Citie  whilome  made ! 
Or  that  I  had  Amphions  instrument. 

To  quicken,  with  his  vitaU  notes  accord. 
The  stonie  ioynts  of  these  old  walls  now  rent, 
By  which  th'  Ausonian  hght  might  be  restor'd ! 
Or  that  at  least  I  could,  with  pencill  fine. 
Fashion  the  pourtraicts  of  these  palacis. 
By  pateme  of  great  Virgils  spirit  divine ! 

1  would  assay  with  that  which  in  me  is. 

To  builde,  with  leveU  of  my  loftie  style. 
That  wliich  no  hands  can  evermore  compyle. 

xxvr. 
Who  list  the  Romane  greatnes  forth  to  figure, 
Him  needeth  not  to  seeke  for  usage  right 
Of  line,  or  lead,  or  rule,  or  squaire,  to  measure 
Her  length,  her  bi-eadth,  her  deepnes,  or  her  hight; 
But  him  behooves  to  vew  in  compasse  round 
All  that  the  Ocean  graspes  in  his  long  armes ; 
Be  it  where  the  yerely  starre  doth   scortch  the 

ground. 
Or  where  eolde  Boreas  blowes  his  bitter  sf  ormes. 
Rome  was  th'  whole  world,  and  al  the  world  was 

Rome  ; 
And  if  things  nam'd  their  names  doo  equalize. 
When  land  and  sea  ye  name,  then  name  ye  Rome ; 
And,  naming  Rome,  ye  land  and  sea  comprize : 
For  th'  auncient  plot  of  Rome,  displayed  plaine, 
The  map  of  all  the  wide  world  doth  contaiue. 

xxvir. 
Thou  that  at  Rome  astonisht  dost  behold 
The  antique  pride,  which  menaced  the  side. 
These  haughtie  heapes,  these  palaces  of  olde, 
These  wals,  these  areks,  these  baths,  these  temples 
ludge,  by  these  ample  Ruines  vew,  the  rest      [liie  • 
The  which  iniurious  Time  hath  quite  outworne, 
Since  of  all  workmen  helde  in  reckning  best ; 
Yet  these  olde  fragments  are  for  patemes  borne : 
Then  also  marke,  how  Rome,  from  day  to  day, 
Repayring  her  decayed  fashion, 
Renewes  herselfe  with  builduigs  rich  and  gay ; 
That  one  would  iudge,that  the  Romaine  Dsemon 


XXVII.  1-2 the  Romaine  DiemonT    Demon  is  Pla- 

tonick.    T.  Wakton. 
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Doth  yet  hitnselfe  with  fatall  hsmd  enforce, 
Againe  on  foote  to  reare  her  pouldred  corse. 

XAvrn. 
He  that  hath  seene  a  great  oke  drie  and  dead 
Yet  clad  with  reliques  of  some  trophees  olde. 
Lifting  to  heaven  her  aged  hoarie  head. 
Whose  foote  in  ground  hath  left  but  feehle  holde, 
But  halfe  disbowel'd  lies  above  the  gi'ouiid. 
Shewing  her  wreathed  rootes,  and  naked  armes, 
And  on  her  trunke  aU  rotten  and  unsound 
Onely  supports  herselfe  for  meate  of  wormes ; 
And,  though  she  owe  her  faU  to  the  first  winde. 
Yet  of  the  devout  people  is  ador'd. 
And,  mania  yong  plants  spring  out  of  her  riude  ; 
Who  such  an  oke  hath  seene,  let  hun  record 
That  such  this  Cities  honour  was  of  yore. 
And  mongst  all  Cities  florished  much  more. 

XXIX. 

All  that  which  Aegypt  whilome  did  devise  ; 

All  that  which  Greece  their  temples  to  embrave, 

After  th'  lonicke,  Attieke,  Doricke  guise  ; 

Or  Corinth  sldl'd  in  curious  workes  to  grave ; 

All  that  Lysippus  practike  arte  could  forme ; 

Apelles  wit ;  or  Phidias  his  skill ; 

Was  wont  this  auncieut  Citie  to  adome. 

And  the  heaven  it  selfe  with  her  wide  wonders  fill. 

All  that  which  Athens  ever  brought  forth  wise ; 

All  that  which  Afrike  ever  brought  forth  strange; 

All  that  which  Asie  ever  had  of  prise ; 

Was  here  to  see.     0  mervelous  great  change ! 

Rome,  living,  was  the  worlds  sole  ornament ; 

And,  dead,  is  now  the  vorlds  sole  moniment. 


Like  as  the  seeded  field  greene  grasse  first  showes. 
Then  from  greene  grasse  into  a  stalke  doth  spring. 
And  from  a  stalke  into  an  eare  forth-growes, 
Which  eare  thefmtefull  graine  doth  shortly  bring; 
And  as  in  season  due  the  husband  mowes 
The  waving  lockes  of  those  faire  yeallow  heares. 
Which  bound    in   sheaves,  and  layd   in    comely 

rowes. 
Upon  the  naked  fields  in  stalkes  he  reares  • 
So  grew  the  Romane  Empire  by  degree. 
Till  that  Barbarian  hands  it  quite  did  spill. 
And  left  of  it  but  these  olde  markes  to  see. 
Of  which  all  passers  by  doo  somewhat  pill : 
As  they,  wliieh  gleane,  the  reliques  use  to  gather. 
Which  th'  husbandman  behind  him  chanst  to 
ficater, 

XXXI. 

That  same  is  now  nought  but  a  champiau  wide. 
Where  all  this  worlds  pride  once  was  situate. 
No  blame  to  thee,  whosoever  dost  abide 
By  Nyle,  or  Gauge,  or  Tygre,  or  Euphrate  ; 

XXVII.  14 pouldred]    Reduced  to  dust.    T'jdd. 


Ne  Afrike  thereof  guiltie  is,  nor  Spaine, 
Nor  the  bolde  people  by  the  Thamis  brincks, 
Nor  the  brave  warlicke  brood  of  Alemaiue, 
Nor  the  borne  souldierwhieh  Rhine  running  drinks: 
Thou  onely  cause,  0  Civill  Furie,  art ! 
Which,  sowing  in  th'  Aemathian  fields  thy  spight, 
Didst  arme  thy  hand  against  thy  proper  hart ; 
To  th'  end  that  when  thou  wast  m  gi'eatest  hight 
To  greatnes  growne,  through  long  prosperitie, 
Thou  then  adowne  might'st  fall  more  horriblie. 

XXXII. 

Hope  ye,  my  Verses,  that  posteritie 

Of  age  ensuing  shall  you  ever  read  i 

Hope  ye,  that  ever  immortalitie 

So  meane  Harpes  worke  may  chalenge  for  her 

meed  ? 
If  under  heaven  anie  endurance  were. 
These  moniments,  which  not  in  paper  writ, 
But  in  porphyre  and  marble  doo  appeare. 
Might  well  have  hop'd  to  have  obtained  it. 
Nath'les  my  Lute,  whom  Phoebus  deignd  to  give, 
Cease  not  to  sound  these  olde  antiquities : 
For  if  that  Time  doo  let  thy  glorie  Uve, 
Well  maist  thou  boast,  how  ever  base  thou  bee, 
That  thou  art  first,  which  of  thy  Nation  song 
Th'  olde  honoui'  of  the  people  gowned  long. 


Bellay,  first  garland  of  free  Poesie 

That  France  brought   forth,  though  fruitfuU  of 

brave  wits, 
Well  worthie  thou  of  immortalitie. 
That  long  hast  traveld,  by  thy  learned  writs, 
Olde  Rome  out  of  her  ashes  to  revive, 
And  give  a  second  Ufe  to  dead  decayes ! 
Needes  must  he  all  eternitie  survive. 
That  can  to  other  give  eternall  dayes : 
Thy  dayes  therefore  are  endles,  and  thy  prayse 
Excelling  all,  that  ever  went  before. 
And,  after  thee,  gins  Bartas  hie  to  rayse 
His  heavenly  Muse,  th'  Almightie  to  adore. 
Live,  happie  spirits,  th'  honour  of  your  name. 
And  fill  the  world  with  never  dying  fame ! 


VEnvoy,  1.  Bellay,  5:0.]  Joachim  Bellay  obtained 
the  appellation  of  the  French  Ovid,  He  was  also  called 
Pater  elegantiarum.  Pater  omnium  teporum.  He  died  in 
1060.    Todd. 

VEnvoy,  4. travel'd,]   Laiouredj  endeavoured 

Ttal.  travagliare.    Todd. 

L'Envoy,  ]1.  Baitas]  William  de  Salluste  du  Bartas,  a 
Frenchman  of  high  rank,  was  highly  celebrated,  in  hig 
own  time,  on  account  of  hia  elaborate  poem  on  the  Creation, 
Todd. 
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One  day,  whiles  that  my  daylie  cares  did  sleepe. 
My  spirit,  shaking  off  her  eartUy  prison, 
Began  to  enter  into  meditation  deepe 
Of  things  exceeding  reach  of  common  reason  ; 
Such  as  this  age,  in  which  all  good  is  geason. 
And  all  that  humble  is,  and  roeane  debaced, 
Hath  brought  forth  in  her  last  declining  season, 
Griefe  of  good  mindes,  to  see  goodnesse  disgraced  ! 
On  which  when  as  my  thought  was  throghly  placed. 
Unto  my  eyes  strange  showes  presented  were, 
Pictm-ing  that,  which  I  in  minde  embraced, 
That  yet  those  sights  empassion  me  full  nere. 
Such  as  they  were  (faire  Ladie  !)  take  in  worth, 
That  when  time  serves  may  bring  tilings  better 
forth. 

II. 
In  summers  day,  when  Phoebus  fairly  shone, 
I  saw  a  Bull  as  white  as  driven  snowe. 
With  gilden  homes  embowed  like  the  moone, 
In  a  fresh  flowring  meadow  lying  lowe  : 
Up  to  his  eares  the  verdant  grasse  did  growe, 
And  the  gay  floures  did  oifer  to  be  eaten  ; 
But  he  with  fatnes  so  did  overflowe. 
That  he  all  wallowed  in  the  weedes  downe  beaten, 
Ne  car'd  with  them  his  daintie  lips  to  sweeten  : 
Till  that  a  Brize,  a  scorned  little  creatui-e. 
Through  his  faire  hide  his  angrie  sting  did  threaten. 
And  vext  so  sore,  that  all  his  goodly  feature 
A  nd  all  his  plenteous  pasture  nought  liim  pleased : 
So  by  the  small  the  great  is  oft  diseased. 

rir. 
Beside  the  fruitfull  shore  of  muddie  Nile, 
Upon  a  sunnie  banke  outstretched  lay, 
In  monstrous  length,  a  mightie  Crocodile, 
That,  cram'd  with  guiltles  blood  and  greedie  pray 
Of  wretched  people  travailing  that  way. 
Thought  all  things  lesse  than  his  disdainfull  pride. 
I  saw  a  little  Bird,  cal'd  Tedula, 
The  least  of  thousands  which  on  earth  abide, 
That  forst  this  hideous  beast  to  open  wide 
The  greisly  gates  of  his  devouring  hell. 
And  let  him  feede,  as  Nature  did  provide. 
Upon  his  iawes,  that  with  blacke  venime  swell. 
Why  then  should  greatest  tilings  tlie  least  disdaine, 
Sith  that  so  small  so  mightie  can  constraine  1 

IV. 

The  Idngly  bird,  that  beares  loves  thunder-clap. 
One  day  did  scome  the  simple  Scarabee, 
Proud  of  his  highest  service,  and  good  hap, 

I.  5. geason,^    Rare.    Todd. 

II.  10. a  Brize,]  A  gad  or  tiorse-Jly.    Todd. 

III.  7. Tedula^"]    I  suppose  he  means  the  little  bird 

Trochila ;  which,  Gesner  informs  us,  is  a  small  sea-bird 
that  picks  her  meat  out  of  the  teeth  of  the  crocodile, 
which,  being  thus  eased,  never  molests  her.    Todd. 

IV.  2. Scarabee,]   Beetle.    Lat.  scaraJxzus,    Todd. 


That  made  ajl  other  foules  his  thralls  to  bee ; 
The  silly  Flie,  that  no  redresse  did  see, 
Spide  where  the  Eagle  built  his  towring  nest. 
And,  kindling  fire  within  the  hollow  tree. 
Burnt  up  his  yong  ones,  and  himselfe  distrest ; 
Ne  suffred  him  in  anie  place  to  rest. 
But  drove  in  loves  owne  lap  his  egs  to  lay  ; 
Where  gathering  also  filth  him  to  infest, 
Forst  with  the  fiith  his  egs  to  fling  away  : 

For  which  when  as  the  foule  was  wroth,  said  love, 
"  Lo !  how  the  least  the  greatest  may  reprove." 


Toward  the  sea  turning  my  troubled  eye, 
I  saw  the  fish  (if  fish  I  may  it  cleepe) 
That  makes  the  sea  before  his  face  to  flye. 
And  with  his  flaggie  finnes  doth  seeme  to  sweepo 
The  fomie  waves  out  of  the  dreadftill  deep, 
The  huge  Leviathan,  dame  Natures  wonder, 
Making  his  sport,  that  manie  makes  to  weep  : 
A  Sword-fish  small  him  from  the  rest  did  sunder. 
That,  in  his  throat  him  pricldng  softly  under. 
His  wide  abysse  him  forced  forth  to  spewe. 
That  all  the  sea  did  roare  like  heavens  thunder. 
And  all  the  waves  were  stainVl  with  filthie  liewe. 
Hereby  I  learned  have  not  to  despise 
Whatever  thing  seemes  small  in  common  eyes. 

vr. 
An  hideous  Dragon,  dreadfuU  to  behold. 
Whose  ba«ke  was  arm'd  against  the  dint  of  speare 
With  shields  of  brasse  that  shone  like  burnisht  golde. 
And  forkhed  sting  that  death  in  it  did  beare. 
Strove  with  a  Spider  his  unequall  peare  ; 
And  bad  defiance  to  his  enemie. 
The  subtill  vermin,  creeping  closely  neare. 
Did  ill  his  drinke  shed  poyson  privilie  ; 
Which,  through  his  entrailes  spredding  divei-sly. 
Made  him  to  swell,  that  nigh  his  bowells  brust. 
And  him  euforst  to  yeeld  the  victorie. 
That  did  so  much  in  his  owne  greatnesse  trust. 

0,  how  great  vainnesse  is  it  then  to  scorne 
The  weake,  that  hath  the  strong  so  oft  forlorne ! 

VII. 

High  on  a  hill  a  goodly  Cedar  grewe. 
Of  wondrous  lengtli,  and  streight  proportion. 
That  farre  abroad  her  daintie  odom's  threwe  ; 
Mongst  all  the  daughters  of  proud  Libauon, 
Her  match  in  beautie  was  not  anie  one. 
Shortly  withui  her  inmost  pith  there  bred 
A  little  wicked  worme,  perceiv'd  of  none. 
That  on  her  sap  and  vitall  moysture  fed  : 
Thenceforth  her  garland  so  much  honoured 
Began  to  die,  (0  great  ruth  for  the  same  !) 
And  her  faire  lockes  fell  from  her  loftie  head. 
That  shortly  balde  and  bared  she  became. 

1,  which  this  sight  beheld,  was  much  dismayed. 
To  see  so  goodly  thmg  so  soone  decayed. 
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Soone  after  this  I  saw  an  Elephant, 
Adom'd  with  bella  and  bosses  gorgeouslie. 
That  on  his  backe  did  beare  (aa  batteilant) 
A  gilden  towre,  which  shone  exceedinglie  ; 
That  he  himselfe  through  foolish  vanitie, 
Both  for  his  rich  attire,  and  goodly  forme. 
Was  puffed  up  with  passing  surquedrie. 
And  shortly  gan  all  other  beasts  to  scorne. 
Till  that  a  little  Ant,  a  sUly  worme, 
Into  his  nostrils  creeping,  so  him  pained. 
That,  casting  downe  his  towres,  he  did  deforme 
Both  borrowed  pride,  and  native  beautie  stained. 
Let  therefore  nought,  that  great  is,  therein  glorie, 
Sith  so  small  thing  his  happines  may  varie. 


Looking  far  foorth  into  the  ocean  wide, 

A  goodly  sliip  with  banners  bravely  dight. 

And  flag  in  her  top-gallant,  I  espide 

Through  the  maine  sea  making  her  merry  flight : 

Fajre  blew  the  winde  into  her  bosome  right ; 

And  th'  heavens  looked  lovely  all  the  while  ; 

That  she  did  seeme  to  daunce,  as  in  dehght. 

And  at  her  owne  felicitie  did  smile. 

All  sodainely  there  clove  unto  her  keele 

A  little  fish,  that  men  call  Remora, 

Which  stopt  her  course,  and  held  her  by  the  heele, 

That  winde  nor  tide  could  move  her  thence  away. 
Straunge  thing,  me  seemeth,  that  so  small  a  thing 
Should  able  be  so  great  an  one  to  wring. 

X. 

A  mighty  Lyon,  lord  of  all  the  wood, 

Having  his  hunger  throughly  satisfide 

With  pray  of  beasts  and  spoyle  of  living  blood. 

Safe  in  his  dreadlea  den  him  thought  to  hide  : 

His  sternesse  was  his  prayse,  his  strength  his  pridey 

And  all  his  glory  in  his  cruell  clawes. 

I  saw  a  Wasp,  tiiat  fiercely  him  defide. 


And  bad  him  battaile  even  to  his  iawes  ; 
Sore  he  him  stong,  that  it  the  blood  forth  drawes, 
And  his  proude  heart  is  fild  with  frettmg  ire  : 
In  vaine  he  threats  his  teeth,  his  tayle,  his  pawes. 
And  from  his  bloodie  eyes  doth  sparkle  fire  ; 

That  dead  himselfe  he  wisheth  for  despight. 

So  weakest  may  anoy  the  most  of  might  ! 


What  time  the  Romaine  Empire  bore  the  raine 
Of  all  the  world,  and  florisht  most  in  might. 
The  nations  gan  their  soveraigntie  disdaine. 
And  cast  to  quitt  them  from  their  bondage  quight : 
So,  when  all  shrouded  were  in  silent  night. 
The  Galles  were,  by  corrupting  of  a  mayde, 
Possest  nigh  of  the  Capitol  through  slight, 
Had  not  a  Goose  the  treachery  bewrayde  : 
If  then  a  Goose  great  Rome  from  mine  stayde. 
And  love  himselfe,  the  patron  of  the  place, 
Preservd  from  being  to  his  foes  betrayde  ; 
Why  do  vaine  men  mean  things  so  much  deface. 
And  in  their  might  repose  their  most  assurance, 
Sith  nought  on  earth  can  chalenge  long  endurance ) 


When  these  sad  sights  were  overpast  and  gone, 
My  spright  was  greatly  moved  in  her  rest. 
With  inward  ruth  and  deare  affection. 
To  see  so  great  things  by  so  small  distrpst : 
Thenceforth  I  gan  in  my  engrieved  brest 
To  scorne  all  difference  of  great  and  small, 
Sith  that  the  greatest  often  are  opprest. 
And  unawares  doe  into  daunger  fall. 
And  ye,  that  read  these  Ruiues  Tragicall, 
Learne,  by  their  losse,  to  love  the  low  degree  ; 
And,  if  that  Fortune  chaunce  you  up  to  call 
To  Honours  seat,  forget  not  what  you  be  : 
For  he,  that  of  himselfe  is  most  secure. 
Shall  finde  his  state  most  fickle  and  unsure. 
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It  was  the  time  when  rest,  the  gift  of  Goda, 
Sweetely  sliding  into  the  eyes  of  men. 
Doth  drowne  in  the  forgetfulnesse  of  slope 
The  carefuU  trauailes  of  the  painefuU  day : 
Then  did  a  ghost  appeare  before  mine  eyes. 
On  that  great  riuers  bank  that  runnes  by  Rome  ; 
And,  calUng  me  then  by  my  propre  name, 
He  bade  me  vpwarde  vnto  heauen  looke  : 
He  cride  to  me  ;  and,  loe,  (quod  he)  beholde 
What  vnder  this  great  Temple  is  eontainde  ; 
Loe,  all  is  nought  but  flying  ranitie. 
So  I,  knowing  the  worldes  vnstedfastnesse, 
Sith  onely  God  surmountes  the  force  of  tyme. 
In  God  alone  do  stay  my  confidence. 

II. 
On  hill,  a  frame  an  hundred  cubitea  hie 
I  sawe,  an  hundred  pUlers  eke  about. 


All  of  fine  diamant  decking  the  front, 
And  fashiond  were  they  all  ia  Dorike  wise. 
Of  bricke,  ne  yet  of  marble  was  the  wall. 
But  shining  christall,  which  from  top  to  base 
Out  of  deepe  vaute  threw  forth  a  thousand  rayes 
Vpon  an  hundred  steps  of  purest  golde  : 
Golde  was  the  parget  ;  and  the  sielyng  eke 
Did  shine  all  scaly  with  fine  golden  plates. 
The  floore  was  laspis,  and  of  Emeraude. 
O  worldes  vainenesse  !  A  sodein  earthquake  loe. 
Shaking  the  hili  euen  from  the  bottome  deepe, 
Threw  downe  this  building  to  the  lowest  stone. 


Then  did  appeare  to  me  a  sharped  spire 
Of  diamant,  ten  feete  echo  way  in  square, 
lustly  proportionde  vp  vnto  his  height. 
So  hie  as  mought  an  archer  reache  with  sight. 
Vpon  the  top  thereof  was  set  a  pot. 
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Made  of  the  mettall  that  we  honour  most 
And  in  this  golden  vessell  couched  were 
The  ashes  of  a  mightie  Emperoui'. 
Vpon  foure  comers  of  the  base  there  lay, 
To  beare  the  frame,  foure  Great  Lions  of  golde  : 
A  worthie  tombe  for  such  a  worthie  corps. 
Alas,  nought  in  this  world  but  griefe  endures. 
A  sudden  tempest  from  the  heaven,  I  saw, 
With  fiushe  stroke  downe  this  noble  monument. 


I  saw  raisde  vp  on  pillers  of  luorie. 

Whereof  the  bases  were  of  richest  golde, 

The  chapters  Alabaster,  Chrlstall  frises. 

The  double  front  of  a  triumphall  arke. 

On  eche  side  portraide  was  a  Victorie, 

With  golden  wings,  in  habite  of  a  nymph. 

And  set  on  hie  vpon  triumphing  chaire  ; 

The  auncient  glorie  of  the  Komane  lordes. 

The  worke  did  shew  it  selfe  not  wrought  by  man. 

But  rather  made  by  his  owne  skilfull  hands 

That  forgeth  thunder  dartes  for  loue  his  sii*e. 

Let  me  no  more  see  faire  thing  vnder  heauen, 

Sith  I  haue  scene  so  faire  a  thing  as  this. 

With  sodaine  falling  broken  all  to  dust. 


Then  I  behelde  tlie  faire  Dodouian  tree 

Upon  seuen  hilles  tlu'ow  forth  his  gladsome  shade. 

And  conquerers  bedecked  with  his  leaues. 

Along  the  bankes  of  the  Italian  streame. 

There  many  auncient  trophees  were  erect. 

Many  a  spoile,  and  many  goodly  signes 

To  shewe  the  greatnesse  of  the  stately  race 

That  erst  descended  from  the  Troian  blond. 

Rauisht  I  was  to  see  so  rare  a  thing. 

When  barbarous  viUaines,  in  disordred  heape, 

Outraged  the  houjur  of  these  noble  hours : 

I  heard  the  tronke  to  grone  vnder  the  wedge. 

And,  since,  I  saw  the  roote  in  hie  disdaine 

Sonde  forth  again  a  twinne  of  forked  trees. 


I  saw  the  birde,  that  dares  beholde  the  smme, 

With  feeble  flight  venture  to  moimt  to  heauen. 

By  more  and  more  she  gan  to  trust  hir  wings. 

Still  following  th'  example  of  hir  damme : 

I  saw  hir  rise,  and  with  a  larger  flight 

Surmount  the  toppes  euen  of  the  hiest  hilles, 

And  pierce  the  cloudes,  and  with  hir  wings  to  reach 

The  place  where  is  the  temple  of  the  gods  ; 

There  was  she  lost,  and  sodenly  I  saw 

Where  tombling  through  the  aire  in  lompe  of  fire. 

All  flaming,  do^vne  she  fell  vpon  the  plaine. 

I  saw  hir  bodie  turned  all  to  dust, 

And  saw  the  foule,  that  shunnes  the  cherefull  light. 

Out  of  hir  ashes  as  a  worme  arise. 


Then  all  astonne'd  with  this  nightly  ghost, 

I  saw  an  hideous  body  big  and  strong. 

Long  was  his  bearde,  and  side  did  hang  his  hair, 

A  grisly  forehed  and  Saturnlike  face. 

Leaning  against  the  belly  of  a  pot. 

He  shed  a  water,  whose  outgushing  streame 

Ran  flowing  all  along  the  creekie  slioare. 

Where  once  the  Troyan  Duke  with  Tm-nus  fought. 

And  at  his  feete  a  bitch  wolfe  did  giue  sucke 

To  two  yong  babes.     In  his  right  hand  he  bare 

The  Tree  of  peace,  in  left  the  conquering  Palme  ; 


His  head  was  gamisht  with  the  Laurel  bow. 

Then  sodenly  the  Palme  and  Oliue  fell. 

And  faire  greene  Laurel  vrithered  up  and  dide. 


Hard  by  a  riuers  side  a  wailing  Nimphe, 

Folding  hir  armes  with  thousand  sighs  to  heaue. 

Did  tune  her  plaint  to  falling  riuers  sound. 

Renting  hir  faire  visage  and  golden  haire. 

Where  is  (quod  she)  this  whilome  honored  face  1 

Where  is  thy  glory  and  the  auncient  praise 

Where  all  worldes  hap  was  reposed. 

When  erst  of  gods  and  man  I  worshipt  was  E 

Alas,  suffisde  it  not  that  ciuile  bate 

Made  me  the  spoile  and  bootie  of  the  world. 

But  this  new  Hydra,  mete  to  be  assailde 

Euen  by  an  hundred  such  as  Hercules, 

With  seuen  springing  beds  of  monstrous  crimes. 

So  many  Neroes  and  Caligulaes 

Must  still  bring  forth  to  rule  this  croked  shore. 


Upon  a  hill  I  saw  a  kindled  flame. 

Mounting  like  waues  with  triple  point  to  Heauen, 

Which  of  incense  of  precious  Coder  ti-ee. 

With  balme-like  odor  did  perfume  the  aire. 

A  bird  all  white,  well  fethered  on  her  winges 

Hereout  did  flie  vp  to  the  throne  of  gods. 

And  singing  with  most  plesant  melodie 

She  climbed  up  to  Heauen  in  the  smoke. 

Of  this  faire  fire  the  faire  dispersed  rays 

Threw  forth  abrode  a  thousand  shming  leames. 

When  sodain  dropping  of  a  golden  shoure 

Gfan  quench  the  glystering  fiame.  0  greuous  chaunge. 

That,  which  erstwhile  so  pleasaunt  scent  did  yeldo. 

Of  sulphure  now  did  breathe  cormpted  smel. 


I  saw  a  fresh  spring  rise  out  of  a  rocke, 
Clere  as  christall  against  the  sunny  beames. 
The  bottome  yellow  like  the  shining  land, 
That  golden  Pactol  driues  upon  the  plaine. 
It  seemed  that  arte  and  nature  striued  to  joyne 
There  in  one  place  all  pleasiu^es  of  the  eye. 
There  was  to  heare  a  noise  alluring  slepe 
Of  many  accordes  more  swete  than  Mermaids  songs. 
The  seates  and  benches  shone  as  ivorie. 
An  hundred  Nymphes  sate  side  by  side  about. 
When  from  nie  hilles  a  naked  rout  of  Faunes 
With  hideous  cry  assembled  on  the  place. 
Which  with  their  feete  vncleane  the  water  fouled. 
Threw  down  the  seats  and  drone  the  Nimphs  to 
flight. 


At  length,  euen  at  the  time  when  Morpheus 

Most  truely  doth  appeare  vnto  our  eyes, 

Wearie  to  see  th'  inconstance  of  the  heauens ; 

I  saw  the  great  Typhaeus  sister  come, 

Hii-  head  full  brauely  with  a  morian  armed  ; 

In  maiestie  she  seemde  to  matche  the  gods. 

And  on  the  shore,  harde  by  a  violent  streame. 

She  raisde  a  trophee  oner  all  the  worlde. 

An  hundred  vanquisht  kings  gronde  at  her  feete, 

Their  armes  in  shamefuU  wise  bounde  at  their  backes. 

While  I  was  with  so  dreadfull  sight  afrayde, 

I  saw  the  heauens  warre  against  her  tho. 

And  seeing  hir  striken  fall  with  clap  of  thunder. 

With  so  great  noyse  I  start  m  sodame  wonder. 
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It  was  the  time,  when  Rest,  soft  sliding  downe 
From  heavens  hight  into  mens  heavy  eyes, 
In  the  forgeti\ilnes  of  sleepe  doth  drowne 
The  careful!  thoughts  of  raortall  miseries ; 
Then  did  a  Ghost  before  mine  eyes  appeare. 
On  that  great  rivers  banck,  that  runnes  by  Rome ; 
Which,  calling  me  by  name,  bad  me  to  reare 
My  lookes  to  heaven  whence  all  good  gifts  do  come, 
And  crying  lowd,  lo  !  now  beholde  (quoth  hee) 
What  raider  this  great  temple  placed  is  : 
Lo,  all  is  nought  but  flying  vanitee  ! 
So  I,  that  knorf  this  worlds  inconstancies, 
Sith  onely  God  surmounts  all  times  decay, 
In  God  alone  my  confidence  do  stay. 


On  high  hills  top  I  saw  a  stately  frame. 
An  hundred  cubits  high  by  iust  assize. 
With  hundredth  pillours  fronting  faire  the  same, 
All  wrought  with  diamond  after  Dorick  wize  : 
Nor  brick  nor  marble  was  the  wall  in  view. 
But  shining  christall,  which  from  top  to  base 
Out  of  her  womb  a  thousand  rayons  threw. 
One  hundred  steps  of  Afrike  golds  enchase  : 
Golde  was  the  parget  ;  and  the  seeling  bright 
Did  shine  all  scaly  with  great  plates  of  golde  ; 
The  floore  of  iasp  and  emeraude  was  dight. 
O  worlds  vainesse  !     Whiles  thus  I  did  behold. 
An  earthquake  shooke  the  hill  from  lowest  seat. 
And  overthrew  this  frame  with  ruine  great. 


Then  did  a  sharped  spyre  of  diamond  bright. 
Ten  feete  each  way  in  square,  appeare  to  mee, 
lustly  propoi-tion'd  up  unto  his  hight. 
So  far  as  archer  might  his  level  see : 
The  top  thereof  a  pot  did  seeme  to  beare. 
Made  of  the  mettali,  which  we  most  do  honour  ; 
And  in  this  golden  vessel  couched  weare 
The  ashes  of  a  mightie  Emperour  : 
Upon  foure  corners  of  the  base  were  pight. 
To  beare  the  frame,  foure  great  Lyons  of  gold  ; 
A  worthy  tombe  for  such  a  worthy  wight. 
Alas  this  world  doth  nought  but  grievance  hold  ! 
I  saw  a  tempest  from  the  heaven  descend. 
Which  this  brave  monument  with  flash  did  rend. 


I  saw  raysde  up  on  yvorie  pillowes  tall. 
Whose  bases  were  of  richest  mettalls  warke. 
The  chapters  alablaster,  the  fryses  christall, 
The  double  front  of  a  triumphall  arke  : 
On  each  side  purtraid  was  a  Victorie, 


11. 7.  - 
n.  9. - 
II.  11. 


-rayons']  Beams  or  rays.    Fr.  rayon.  Todd, 
-parget;]  T:he  varnish  or  plaster.  Todd. 
—  iasp]   Jasper  stone.    FT.Jaspe.  Todd. 


Clad  like  a  Nimph,  that  winges  of  silver  weares. 
And  in  triumphant  chayre  was  set  on  hie. 
The  auncient  glory  of  the  Romaine  Peares. 
No  worke  it  seem'd  of  earthly  craftsmans  wit. 
But  rather  wi'ought  by  his  owne  industry. 
That  thunder-dartes  for  love  his  syre  doth  fit. 
Let  me  no  more  see  faire  thing  under  sky, 

Sith  that  mine  eyes  have  scene  so  faire  a  sight 
With  sodain  fall  to  dust  consumed  quight. 


Then  was  the  faire  Dodonian  tree  far  scene. 
Upon  seaven  hills  to  spred  his  gladsome  gleame, 
And  conquerours  bedecked  with  his  greene. 
Along  the  bancks  of  the  Ausonian  streame  : 
There  many  an  auncient  trophee  was  addrest. 
And  many  a  spoyle,  and  many  a  goodly  show, 
Wlijch  that  brave  races  greatnes  did  attest. 
That  whilome  from  the  Troyau  blood  did  flow. 
Ravisht  I  was  so  rare  a  thing  to  vew  ; 
When  lo  !  a  barbarous  troupe  of  clownish  fons 
The  honour  of  these  noble  boughs  down  threw  •- 
Under  the  wedge  I  heard  the  tronck  to  grone  ; 
And,  since,  I  saw  the  roote  in  great  disdaine 
A  twinne  of  forked  trees  send  forth  againe. 


I  saw  a  Wolfe  under  a  rockie  cave 
Noursing  two  whelpes  ;  I  saw  her  litle  ones 
In  wanton  dalliance  the  teate  to  crave,       [nones  : 
While  she  her  neck  wreath'd  from  them  for  the 
I  saw  her  raunge  abroad  to  seeke  her  food. 
And  roming  through  the  field  with  greedie  rage 
T'  embrew  her  teeth  and  clawes  with  lukewarm 

blood 
Of  the  small  hoards,  her  thirst  for  to  asswage. 
I  saw  a  thousand  huntsmen,  which  descended 
Downe  from  the  mountaines  bordring  Lombardie, 
That  with  an  hundi-ed  speares  her  flank  wide  rended. 
1  saw  her  on  the  plaine  outstretched  lie. 

Throwing  out  thousand  throbs  in  her  owne  soyle  ; 

Soone  on  a  tree  uphang'd  I  saw  her  spoyle. 


I  saw  the  Bird,  that  can  the  Sun  endm-e. 
With  feeble  wings  assay  to  mount  on  hight  ; 
By  more  and  more  she  gan  her  wings  t'  assm-e. 
Following  th'  eusample  of  her  mothers  sight : 
I  saw  her  rise,  and  with  a  larger  flight 
To  pierce  the  cloudes,  and  with  wide  pinneons 
To  measure  the  most  haughtie  mountaines  hight, 
Untill  she  raught  the  gods  owne  mansions  : 


V.  10. fone]  Foes.   Todd. 

VI.  4.  — -/or  the  nones  -']  For  the  occasion.    Todd. 

VII.  8.  rauglit]  Reached,  the  old  and  legitimate 

preter-perfeet,  as  it  should  seem,  of  reach  ,■  as  taught  is  of 
teacht  &LQ.    Todd. 
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There  was  she  lost ;  when  suddaine  I  behelde, 
WTiere,  tumbling  through  the  ayre  in  fierie  fold. 
All  flaming  downe  she  on  the  plaine  was  felde. 
And  soone  her  bodie  turn'd  to  ashes  colde. 
I  saw  the  foule,  that  doth  the  light  despise, 
Out  of  her  dust  Hke  to  a  worme  arise. 


I  saw  a  river  swift,  whose  fomy  billowes 
Did  wash  the  ground-work  of  an  old  great  wall ; 
I  saw  it  cover'd  all  with  griessy  shadowes. 
That  with  black  horror  did  the  ayre  appall : 
Thereout  a  strange  Beast  with  seven  heads  arose. 
That  townes  and  castles  under  her  brest  did  coure. 
And  seem'd  both  milder  beasts  a.nd  fiercer  foes 
Alike  with  equall  ravine  to  devoure. 
Much  was  I  mazde,  to  see  this  monsters  kinde 
In  hundred  formes  to  change  his  fearefuU  hew  ; 
When  as  at  length  I  saw  the  wrathfull  winde, 
Wliich  blows  cold  storms,  burst  out  of  Scithian 
mew, 

That  sperst  these  cloudes  ;  and,  in  so  short  as 
thought, 

This  dreadfuU  shape  was  vanished  to  nought. 


Then  all  astoined  with  this  mighty  ghoast. 
An  hideous  bodie  big  and  strong  I  sawe, 
With  side-long  beard,  and  locks  down  hanging  loas^ 
Sterne  face,  and  front  full  of  SaturnUke  awe  ; 
Who,  leaning  on  the  belly  of  a  pot, 
Pourd  foorth  a  water,  whose  out  gushing  flood 
Ran  bathing  all  the  creakie  shore  aflot. 
Whereon  the  Troyan  prince  spilt  Turnus  blood ; 
And  at  his  feete  a  bitch  wolfe  suck  did  yeeld 
To  two  young  babes  :  His  left  the  Palme  tree  stout, 
His  right  hand  did  the  peacefuU  Olive  wield  ; 
And  head  \vith  Lawrell  garnisht  was  about. 
Sudden  both  Palme  and  Olive  fell  away, 
And  faire  greene  Lawrell  branch  did  quite  decay. 


Hard  by  a  rivers  side  a  Virgin  faire, 

Folding  her  armes  to  heaven  with  thousand  throbs. 

And  outraging  her  cheekes  and  golden  haire. 

To  falling  rivers  sound  thus  tun'd  her  sobs. 

"  Where  is  (quoth  she)  this  whilom  honoured  face  1 

Where  the  great  glorie  and  the  auncient  praise. 

In  which  all  worlds  felicitie  had  place. 

When  gods  and  men  my  honour  up  did  raise  ? 

Suffis'd  it  not  that  civiU  warres  me  made 

The  whole  worlds  spoile,  but  that  this  Hydra  new. 

Of  hundred  Hercules  to  be  assaide, 

With  seven  heads,  budding  monstrous  crimes  anew. 

So  many  Neroes  and  CaKgulaes 

Out  of  these  crooked  shores  must  dayly  rayse  ?" 


Upon  an  hill  a  bright  flame  I  did  see 
Waving  aloft  with  triple  point  to  skie, 
Which,  like  incense  of  precious  Cedar  tree, 
With  balmie  odours  fil'd  th'  ayi'e  farre  and  nie. 
A  Bird  all  white,  well  feathered  on  each  wing, 
Hereout  up  to  the  throne  of  gods  did  flie. 
And  all  the  way  most  pleasant  notes  did  sing, 
Whilst  in  the  smoake  she  unto  heaven  did  stie. 
Of  this  faire  fire  the  scattered  rayes  forth  tlirew 
On  everie  side  a  thousand  shining  beames  : 
When  sudden  dropping  of  a  silver  dew      [flames  ; 
(0  grievous  chance  !)   gan  quench  those  precious 


That  it,  which  earst  so  pleasant  sent  did  yeld, 
Of  nothing  now  but  noyous  sulphnre  smeld. 

xri. 
I  saw  a  spring  out  of  a  rocke  forth  rayle, 
As  cleare  as  ChristaU  gainst  the  sunnie  beames. 
The  bottome  yeallo*,  like  the  golden  grayle 
That  bright  Pactolus  washeth  with  his  streames  ; 
It  seem'd  that  Art  and  Nature  had  assembled 
All  pleasure   there,  for  which  mans  hart  could 

long ; 
And  there  a  noyse  alluring  sleepe  soft  trembled. 
Of  manie  accords  more   sweete  than   Mermaids 
The  seates  and  benches  shone  as  yvorie,       [song  : 
And  hundred  Nymphes  sate  side  by  side  about ; 
When  from  nigh  hills,  with  hideous  outcrie, 
A  troupe  of  Satyres  in  the  place  did  rout,        [ray. 
Which  with  their  villeine  feete  the  streame  did 
Threw  down  the  seats,  and  drove  the  Nymphs 
away. 

xnr. 
Much  richer  then  that  vessell  seem'd  to  bse. 
Which  did  to  that  sad  Florentine  appeare. 
Casting  mine  eyes  farre  ofl',  I  chaunst  to  see 
Upon  the  Latine  Coast  herselfe  to  reare  : 
But  suddenly  arose  a  tempest  great. 
Bearing  close  envie  to  these  riches  rare. 
Which  gan  assaile  this  ship  with  dreadfull  threat. 
This  ship,  to  which  none  other  might  compare  : 
And  finally  the  storme  impetuous 
Sunke  up  these  riches,  second  unto  none, 
Within  the  gulfe  of  greedie  Nereus. 
I  saw  both  ship  and  mariners  each  one. 

And  all  that  treasure  drowned  in  the  maine : 
But  I  the  ship  saw  after  raisd  againe. 

XIV. 

Long  having  deeply  gron'd  these  Visions  sad, 
I  saw  a  Citie  like  unto  that  same. 
Which  saw  the  messenger  of  tidings  glad ; 
But  that  on  sand  was  built  the  goodly  frame  : 
It  seem'd  her  top  the  firmament  did  rayse. 
And,  no  lesse  rich  than  faire,  right  worthie  sure 
(If  ought  here  worthie)  of  immortal!  dayes. 
Or  if  ought  under  heaven  might  firme  endure. 
Much  wondred  I  to  see  so  fau-e  a  wall : 
When  from  the  Northerne  coast  a  storme  arose. 
Which,  breathing  furie  from  his  inward  gall 
On  all  which  did  against  his  course  oppose. 
Into  a  clowde  of  dust  sperst  in  the  aire 
The  weake  foundations  of  this  Citie  faire. 


At  length,  even  at  the  time,  when  Morpheus 
Most  trulie  doth  unto  our  eyes  appeare, 
Wearie  to  see  the  heavens  still  wavering  thus, 
I  saw  Typhoeus  sister  comming  neare  ; 
Whose  head,  full  bravely  with  a  morion  liidd, 
Did  seeme  to  match  the  gods  in  maiestie. 
She,  by  a  rivers  bancke  that  swift  downe  slidd, 
Over  all  the  world  did  raise  a  Trophee  hie ; 
An  hundred  vanquisht  Kings  under  her  lay. 
With  armes  bound  at  their  backs  in  shamefull  wize ; 
Whilst  I  thus  mazed  was  with  great  affray, 
I  saw  the  heavens  in  warre  against  her  rize  : 
Then  downe  she  stricken  fell  with  clap  of  thonder, 
That  with  great  noyse  I  wakte  in  sudden  wonder. 


XIT.  3. 

XV.  5,  ■ 


-  grayle]  Gravel.  Todd. 

-  morion]    Head-piece.    Fr.  morion.  Todd. 


THE    VISIONS    OF    PETRARCIL 


FOKMERLY   TRANSLATED. 

1591. 


Being  one  day  at  my  Tvindow  all  alone, 
So  majiie  strange  things  happened  me  to  see, 
As  miich  it  grieveth  me  to  thinke  thereon. 
At  my  right  hand  a  Hynde  appear'd  to  ram; 
So  faire  as  mote  the  greatest  god  delite ; 
Two  eager  dogs  did  her  pursue  in  chace, 
Of  which  the  one  was  blacke,  the  other  white : 
With  deadly  force  so  in  their  cruell  race 
They  pincht  the  haunches  of  that  gentle  beast, 
That  at  the  last,  and  in  short  time,  I  spide. 
Under  a  rocke,  where  she  alas,  opprest, 
Fell  to  the  ground,  and  there  untimely  dide. 
Cruell  death  vanquishing  so  noble  beautie, 
Oft  makes  me  wayle  so  hard  a  destenie. 

ir. 
After,  at  sea  a  tall  ship  did  appeare. 
Made  all  of  heben  and  white  yvorie  ; 
Tlie  sailes  of  golde,  of  silke  the  tackle  -tvete  : 
Milde  was  the  winde,  calme  seem'd  the  sea  to  bee, 
The  skie  eachwhere  did  show  full  bright  and  faire  : 
With  rich  treasures  this  gay  ship  fraighted  was : 
But  sudden  storine  did  so  turmoyle  the  aire. 
And  tumbled  up  the  sea,  that  she  (alas) 
Sti-ake  on  a  rock,  that  under  water  lay. 
And  perished  past  all  recoverie. 
O  !  how  great  ruth,  and  sorrowftill  assay, 
Doth  Tex  my  spirite  with  perplexitie. 

Thus  in  a  moment  to  see  lost,  and  drown'd. 
So  great  riches,  as  like  cannot  be  found. 


The  heavenly  branches  did  I  see  arise 
Out  of  the  fresh  and  lustie  lawrell  tree. 
Amidst  the  yong  greene  wood  of  Paradise  ; 
Some  noble  plant  I  thought  my  selfe  to  see : 
Such  store  of  birds  therein  yshrowded  were, 
Chaunting  in  shade  their  sundrie  melodic. 
That  with  their  sweetnes  I  was  ravish't  nefe. 
While  on  this  lawrell  fixed  was  mine  eie. 
The  skie  gan  everie  where  to  overcast. 
And  darkned  was  the  welkin  all  about, 
When  sudden  flash  of  heavens  fire  out  brast. 
And  rent  this  royall  tree  quite  by  the  roote ; 

Which  makes  me  much  and  ever  to  eomplaine ; 

For  no  such  shadow  shalbe  had  againe. 

IV. 

Within  this  wood,  out  of  a  rocke  did  rise 
A  spring  of  water,  mildly  rumbling  downe, 
Whereto  approched  not  in  anie  wise 
The  homely  shepheard,  nor  the  ruder  clowne ; 
But  manie  Muses,  and  the  Nymphes  withall. 
That  sweetly  in  accord  did  tune  their  voyce 
To  the  soft  sounding  of  the  waters  fall ; 


That  my  glad  hart  thereat  did  much  reioycB. 
But,  while  herein  I  tooke  my  chiefe  delight, 
I  saw  (alas)  the  gaping  earth  devoure 
The  spring,  the  place,  and  all  cleane  out  of  sight ; 
Which  yet  aggreeves  my  hart  even  to  this  houre. 
And  wounds  my  soule  with  rufuU  memorie. 
To  see  such  pleasures  gon  so  suddenly. 


T  saw  a  Phoenix  in  the  wood  alotie. 
With  purple  wings,  and  crest  of  golden  he^e ; 
Strange  bird  he  was,  whereby  I  thought  anone, 
That  of  some  heavenly  wight  I  had  the  vewe  ; 
UntiU  he  came  unto  the  broken  tree. 
And  to  the  sprmg,  that  late  devoured  *as. 
What  say  I  more  ?  each  thing  at  last  we  see 
Doth  passe  away :  the  Phoenix  there  alas. 
Spying  the  tree  destroid,  the  water  dride, 
Himselfe  smote  with  iiis  beake,  as  in  disdaine. 
And  so  foorthwith  in  great  despight  he  dide ; 
That  yet  my  heart  bumes,  in  exceeding  paine, 
For  ruth  and  pitie  of  so  haples  plight : 
0  I  let  mine  eyes  no  more  see  such  a  sight. 

VI. 

At  last  so  faire  a  Ladie  did  I  spie. 
That  thinking  yet  on  her  I  burne  and  quake ; 
On  hearbs  and  flowres  she  walked  pensively, 
Milde,  but  yet  love  she  proudly  did  forsake  : 
White  seem'd  her  robes,  yet  woven  so  they  were. 
As  snow  and  golde  together  had  been  ^vl•ought : 
Above  the  wast  a  darke  clowde  shrouded  her, 
A  stinging  serpent  by  the  heele  her  caught ; 
Wherewith  she  languisht  as  the  gathered  floure ; 
And,  well  assur'd,  she  mounted  up  to  icy. 
Alas,  on  earth  so  nothing  doth  endure. 
But  bitter  gi-iefe  and  sorrowful!  annoy : 

Which  make  this  life  wretched  and  miserable. 
Tossed  with  stormes  of  fortune  variable. 


When  I  beheld  this  tickle  trusties  state 
Of  vaine  worlds  glorie,  flitting  too  and  fro. 
And  mortal!  men  tossed  by  troublous  fate 
In  restles  seas  of  wretchednes  and  woe ; 
I  wish  I  might  this  wearie  life  forgoe. 
And  shortly  turne  unto  my  happie  rest. 
Where  my  free  spirite  miglit  not  anie  moe 
Be  vext  with  sights,  that  doo  her  peace  molest. 
And  ye,  fau-e  Ladie,  in  wliose  bounteous  brest 
All  heavenly  grace  and  vertue  shrined  is, 
When  ye  these  rythmes  doo  read,  and  vew  the  rest. 
Loath  this  base  world,  and  thinke  of  he.ivens  blis: 
And  though  ye  be  the  fairest  of  Gods  creatures, 
Yet  thinke,  that  Death  shall  spnyle  your  goodly 
features. 


DAPHNAIDA: 

AN  ELEGIE 

UPON   THE   DEATH    OF   THE   NOBLE   AND   VEBTUOUS    DOUGLAS   HOWARD,   DAUGHTER   AND   HEIRE   OP 
HENRy   LORD   HOWARD,    VISCOUNT   BYNDON,   AND    WIFE   OF    ARTHUR   GORGES,   ESQUIEK. 


THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  AND  VERTUOUS  LADY,  HELENA,  MARQUESSE  OF 

NORTHHAMPTON. 


I  HATE  the  rather  presumed  humbly  to  offer  unto  your  Honour  the  dedication  of  this  little  Poeme,  for 
that  the  noble  and  vertuous  gentlewoman  of  whom  it  is  written,  was  by  match  neere  alied,  and  Lq  affection 
greatly  devoted,  unto  your  Ladiship.  The  occasion  why  I  wrote  the  same,  was  aswell  the  great  good 
fame  which  I  heard  of  her  deceassed,  as  the  particular  goodwill  which  I  bear  unto  her  husband  Master 
Arthur  Gorges,  a  lover  of  learning  and  vertue,  whose  house,  as  your  Ladiship  by  marriage  hath 
honoured,  so  doe  I  find  the  name  of  them,  by  many  notable  records,  to  be  of  great  antiquitie  in  this 
realme,  and  such  as  have  ever  borne  themselves  with  honourable  reputation  to  the  woi-ld,  and  unspottea 
loyaltie  to  their  prince  and  countrey :  besides,  so  lineally  are  they  descended  from  the  Howards,  as  that 
the  Lady  Anne  Howard,  eldest  daughter  to  John  Duke  of  Norfolke,  was  wife  to  Sir  Edmund,  mother  to 
Sir  Edward,  and  grandmother  to  Sir  William  and  Sir  Thomas  Gorges,  Knightes  :  and  therefore  I  doe 
assure  myselfe  that  no  due  honour  done  to  the  White  Lyon,  but  will  be  most  gratefull  to  your  Ladiship, 
whose  husband  and  children  do  so  neerely  participate  with  the  blond  of  that  noble  family.  So  in  all 
dutie  I  recommend  this  Pamphlet,  and  the  good  acceptance  thereof,  to  your  honourable  favour  and 
protection.     London,  this  first  of  lanuarie,  1S91.  Yom*  Honours  humbly  ever. 

ED.  SP. 


What-ever  man  he  be  whose  heavie  mynd. 
With  griefe  of  moumefuU  great  mishap  opprest. 
Fit  matter  for  his  cares  increase  would  fynd. 
Let  reade  the  rufuU  plaint  herein  exprest. 
Of  one,  I  weene,  the  wofulst  man  alive,  * 

Even  sad  Alcyon,  whose  empierced  brest 
Sharpe  sorrowe  did  in  thousand  peeces  rive. 

But  whoso  else  in  pleasure  findeth  sense. 

Or  in  this  wretched  life  doeth  take  delight. 

Let  him  be  banisht  farre  away  from  hence  ;  '" 

Ne  let  the  Sacred  Sisters  here  be  hight. 

Though  they  of  sorrowe  heavilie  can  siag  ; 

For  even  their  heavie  song  would  breede  delight ; 

But  here  no  tones,  save  sobs  and  grones,  shall  ring. 

In  stead  of  them,  and  their  sweet  harmonie,         '' 
Let  those  three  Fatall  Sisters,  whose  sad  hands 
Doe  weave  the  direfuU  threeds  of  Destinie, 
And  in  their  wrath  break  off  the  vitaU  bands. 
Approach  hereto  ;  and  let  the  dreadfuU  Queene 
Of  Darknes  deepe  come  from  the  Stygian  strands. 
And  grisly  ghosts,  to  heare  this  dolefuU  teene.      20 

In  gloomy  evening,  when  the  wearie  sun. 
After  his  dayes  long  labour  drew  to  rest, 

Ver.  4.    Let  reade]   For  "  Let /./m  read."    Jortin. 

Ver.  6. Alcyon]  So  he  names  Sir  Arthur  Gorges 

in  Colin  Clouts  come  home  again.    Todd. 


And  sweatie  steedes,  now  having  overrun 

The  compast  skie,  gan  water  in  the  west,  '* 

I  walkt  abroad  to  breath  the  freshing  ayre 

In  open  fields,  whose  flowring  pride,  opprest 

With  early  frosts,  had  lost  their  beautie  faire. 

There  came  unto  my  mind  a  troublous  thought. 
Which  dayly  doth  my  weaker  wit  possesse,  ™ 

Ne  lets  it  rest  untill  it  forth  have  brought 
Her  long  borne  infant,  fruit  of  heavinesse. 
Which  she  conceived  hath  through  meditation 
Of  this  world's  vainnesse  and  life's  wretchednesse, 
That  yet  my  soule  it  deepely  doth  empassion.       *' 

So  rt  I  muzed  on  the  miserie 

In  ^^hich  men  live,  and  I  of  many  most. 

Most  miserable  man  ;  I  did  espio 

Where  towards  me  a  sory  wight  did  cost, 

Clad  all  in  black,  that  mourning  did  bewray,        " 

And  lacob  staffe  in  hand  devoutly  crost. 

Like  to  some  pilgrim  come  from  farre  away. 

His  carelesse  locks,  uncombed  and  unshome, 
Hong  long  adowne,  and  beard  all  overgrowne, 
That  well  he  seemd  to  be  some  wight  forlorne  :    '" 
Downe  to  the  earth  his  heavie  eyes  were  throwne. 
As  loathing  light ;  and  ever  as  he  went 
He  sighed  soft,  and  inly  deepe  did  grone. 
As  if  his  heart  in  peeces  would  have  rent. 


DAPHNAIDA. 


US 


Approaching  nigh,  his  face  I  vewed  nere,  *" 

And  by  the  semblant  of  his  countenaunce 

Me  seemd  I  had  his  person  seene  elsewhere, 

Most  like  Alcyon  seeming  at  a  glaunce  ; 

Alcyon  he,  the  iollie  shepheard  swaine. 

That  wont  full  merrilie  to  pipe  and  dannce,  '■"' 

And  fill  with  pleasance  every  wood  and  plaine. 

Yet  halfe  in  doubt,  because  of  his  disguize, 
I  softlie  said,  Alcyon  !  There-withall 
He  lookt  aside  as  in  disdainefull  wise, 
Yet  stayed  not,  till  I  againe  did  call :  "" 

Then,  turning  back,  he  saide,  with  hollow  sounc", 
"  Who  is  it  that  dooth  name  me,  wofuU  tlirall. 
The   wretchedst   man   that  ti-eads    tliis   day    on 
groundj" — 

"  One,  whom  like  wofulnesse,  impressed  deepe. 
Hath  made  fit  mate  thy  wretched  case  to  heare,     ^» 
And  given  like  cause  with  thee  to  waile  and  wepe  ; 
Griefe  finds  some  ease  by  him  that  like  does  beare. 
Then  stay,  Alcyon,  gentle  Shepheard  !  stay, 
(Quoth  I)  tiU  thou  have  to  my  trustie  eare 
Committed  what  thee  dooth  so  ill  apay."  ?" 

"  Cease,  foolish  Man !"  (saide  he,  halfe  wi-othfully) 
.  "  To  seeke  to  heare  that  which  cannot  be  told. 
For  the  huge  anguish,  wliich  doeth  multiply 
My  dying  paines,  no  tongue  can  well  unfold  ; 
Ne  doo  I  care  that  any  should  bemone  '' 

My  hard  mishap,  or  any  weepe  that  would. 
But  seeke  alone  to  weepe,  and  dye  alone." 

"  Then  be  it  so,"  quoth  I,  "  that  thou  are  bent 
To  die  alone,  unpitied,  unplained  ; 
Yet,  ere  thou  die,  it  were  convenient  ^ 

To  tell  the  cause  which  thee  thereto  constrained. 
Least  that  the  world  thee  dead  accuse  of  guUt, 
And  say,  when  tliou  of  none  shalt  be  maintained. 
That  thou  for  secret  crime  thy  blood  hast  spilt." 

"Who  life  does  loath,  and  longs  to  be  unbound    ^ 
From  the  strong  shackles  of  fraile  flesh,"  quoth  he, 
«  Nought  cares  at  all  what  they,  that  live  on  ground. 
Deem  tlie  occasion  of  his  death  to  bee  ; 
Rather  desires  to  be  forgotten  quight, 
Than  question  made  of  his  calamitie  ;  "^ 

For  harts  deep  sorrow  hates  both  life  and  Ught. 

"  Yet  since  so  much  thou  seemst  to  rue  my  griefe, 
And  car'st  for  one  that  for  himselfe  cares  nought, 
(Sign  of  thy  love,  though  nought  for  my  reliefe, 
For  my  reUefe  exceedeth  living  thought ;)  ^' 

I  will  to  thee  this  heavie  case  relate  : 
Then  harken  well  till  it  to  end  be  brought. 
For  never  didst  thou  heare  more  haplesse  fate. 

"  Whilome  I  usde  (as  thou  right  well  doest  know) 
My  little  fiocke  on  westerne  downes  to  keep,  m" 
Not  far  from  whence  Sabrinaes  streame  doth  flow. 
And  flowrie  bancks  with  silver  hquor  steepe  ; 
Nought  carde  I  then  for  worldly  change  or  chaunce. 
For  all  my  ioy  was  on  my  gentle  slieepe, 
Ajid  to  my  pype  to  caroll  and  to  daunce.  '"^ 

"  It  there  befell,  as  I  the  fields  did  range 
Fearlesse  and  free,  a  faire  young  Lionesse, 
White  as  the  native  rose  before  the  chaunge 
Which  Venus  blood  did  in  her  leaves  impresse, 


I  spied  playing  on  the  grassie  plaino  no 

Her  youtlifull  sports  and  kindlie  wantonnesae, 
That  did  all  other  beasts  in  beawtie  staine. 

"  Much  was  I  moved  at  so  goodly  siglit. 
Whose  like  before  mine  eye  had  seldome  seene, 
And  gan  to  cast  how  I  her  compasse  might,         "* 
And  bring  to  hand  that  yet  had  never  beene  : 
So  well  I  ^vrought  with  mildnes  and  with  paine. 
That  I  her  caught  disporting  on  the  greene. 
And  brought  away  fast  bound  with  silver  chaine. 

"  And  afterwardes  I  handled  her  so  fayre,  '-' 

That  though  by  kind  shee  stout  and  salvage  were. 
For  being  borne  an  auncient  Lions  hayre. 
And  of  the  race  that  all  wild  beastes  do  feare, 
Yet  I  her  fram'd,  and  wan  so  to  my  bent. 
That  shee  became  so  meeke  and  mUde  of  cheare, ''» 
As  the  least  lamb  in  all  my  flock  that  went : 

"  For  shee  in  field,  where-ever  I  did  wend. 

Would  wend  with  me,  and  waite  by  me  all  day  ; 

And  all  the  night  that  I  in  watch  did  spend, 

If  cause  requir'd,  or  els  in  sleepe,  if  nay,  '^ 

Shee  would  all  night  by  me  or  watch  or  sleepe  ; 

And  evermore  when  I  did  sleepe  or  play. 

She  of  my  flock  would  take  full  warie  keepe. 

"  Safe  then,  and  safest  were  my  sUhe  sheepe, 

Ne  fear'd  the  wolfe,  ne  fear'd  the  wildest  beast,  '*> 

All  were  I  drown'd  in  carelesse  quiet  deepe  ; 

My  lovely  Lionesse  without  beheast 

So  careful  was  for  them,  and  for  my  good. 

That  when  I  waked,  neither  most  nor  least 

I  found  miscarried  or  in  plaine  or  wood.  ■""' 

"  Oft  did  the  shepheards,  which  my  hap  did  heare. 
And  oft  their  lasses,  which  my  luck  envyde, 
Daylie  resort  to  me  from  farre  and  neare. 
To  see  my  Lyonesse,  whose  praises  wyde 
Were  spred  abroad ;  and  when  her  worthmesse    "^ 
Much  greater  then  the  rude  report  they  tryde. 
They  her  did  praise,  and  my  good  fortune  blesse. 

"  Long  thus  I  ioyed  in  my  happinesse, 

And  well  did  hope  my  ioy  would  have  no  end  ; 

But  oh  !  fond  Man  !  that  in  worlds  ficklenesse    '-* 

Reposedst  hope,  or  weenedst  her  thy  frend 

That  glories  most  in  mortall  miseries. 

And  daylie  doth  her  changefnll  counsels  bend 

To  make  new  matter  fit  for  tragedies  ; 

"  For  whilest  I  was  thus  without  dread  or  dout,  '"^ 

A  cruel  Satyre  with  his  murdrous  dart, 

Greedie  of  mischiefei,  ranging  all  about. 

Gave  her  the  fatall  wound  of  deadly  smart, 

And  reft  from  me  my  sweete  companion. 

And  reft  from  me  my  love,  my  life,  my  hart :     "*' 

My  Lyonesse  (ah,  woe  is  me  I)  is  gon  ! 

"  Out  of  the  world  thus  was  she  reft  away. 

Out  of  the  world,  unworthy  such  a  spoyle. 

And  borne  to  heaven,  for  heaven  a  fitter  pray  ; 

Much  fitter  then  the  Lyon,  which  with  toyle        '"', 

Alcides  slew,  and  fixt  in  firmament ; 

Her  now  I  seeke  throughout  this  earthly  soyle. 

And  seeldng  misse,  and  missing  doe  lament." 

Therewith  he  gan  afresh  to  waile  and  weepe. 
That  I  for  pittic  of  his  heavie  plight  '™ 
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Could  not  abstain  mine  eyes  with  teares  to  steepe ; 

But,  when  I  saw  the  anguish  of  his  spright 

Some  deale  alaid,  I  him  bespake  againe ; 

"  Certes,  Alcyon,  painfull  is  thy  plight, 

That  it  in  me  breeds  almost  equall  paine.  '^^ 

"  Yet  doth  not  my  dull  wit  well  understand 

The  riddle  of  thy  loved  Lionesse ; 

For  rare  it  seemes  in  reason  to  be  skand, 

That  man,  who  doth  the  whole  worlds  rule  possesse. 

Should  to  a  beast  his  noble  hart  embase,  '*" 

And  be  the  vassall  of  his  vassalesse ; 

Therefore  more  plain  areade  this  doubtfull  case." 

Then  sighing  sore,  "Daphne  thou  knew'st,"  quoth 
"  Sh6  now  is  dead  ;"  ne  more  endur'd  to  say,  [he. 
But  fell  to  ground  for  great  extremitie  ;  '^ 

That  I,  beholding  it,  with  deepe  dismay 
Was  much  apald  ;  and,  lightly  him  uprearing. 
Revoked  life,  that  would  have  fled  away, 
All  were  my  selfej  tlu-ough  grief,  in  deadly  drear- 
ing. 

Then  gan  I  him  to  comfoH  all  my  best,  i'" 

And  with  milde  counsaile  strove  to  mitigate 

The  stormie  passion  of  his  troubled  brest, 

But  he  thereby  was  more  empassionate ; 

As  stubborne  steed,  that  is  with  curb  restrained, 

Becomes  more  fierce  and  fervent  in  his  gate ;        '"' 

Andj  breaking  foorth  at  last,  thus  dearnely  plained : 


"What  man  henceforth  that  breatheth  vitall  aire 
Will  hoiiour  Heaven,  or  heavenly  powers  adore, 
Which  so  uniustly  doth  their  iudgements  share 
Mongst  earthly  mghts,  as  to  afflict  so  sore  200 

The  mnooent,  as  those  which  do  transgresse. 
And  doe  not  spare  the  best  or  fairest,  more 
Than  worst  or  foulest,  but  doe  both  dppresse  J 

"  If  this  be  right,  why  did  they  then  create 

The  world  so  faire,  sith  fairenesse  is  neglected  t     ^ 

Or  why  be  they  themselves  immaculate. 

If  purest  things  be  not  by  them  respected  ? 

She  faire,  she  pure,  most  faire,  most  pure  she  was, 

Yet  was  iDy  them  as  thing  impure  reiected ; 

Yet  she  in  pm'enesse  heaven  it  self  did  pas.        ^'* 

"  In  purenesse  and  in  all  celestiall  grace, 
That  men  admire  in  goodly  womankind, 
She  did  excel!,  and  seem'd  of  angels  race. 
Living  on  earth  hke  angell  new  divinde, 
Adorn'd  with  wisedome  and  with  chastitie,  215 

And  all  the  dowi'ies  of  a  noble  mind. 
Which  did  her  beautie  much  more  beautifie. 

"  No  age  hath  bred  (since  faire  Astreea  left 
The  sinfull  world)  more  vertue  in  a  wight ; 
And,  when  she  parted  hence,  with  her  she  reft   ^^0 
Great  hope,  and  robd  her  race  of  boimty  quight. 
Well  may  the  shepheard  lasses  now  lament ; 
For  doubble  losse  by  her  hath  on  them  light. 
To  loose  both  her  and  bounties  ornament. 


Ver.  214.  like  angel  new  divinde,]    Divined  is  an 

odd  expression.  We  meet  with  it  again  in  The  Ruines  of 
Time,  ver.  611.  where  it  signifies,  I  suppose,  to  be  deified 
by  being  made  a  constellation,  to  he  divin'd,  U^oSioutrSai* 

JORTIN 


"  Ne  let  EUsa,  royall  shepheardesse. 

The  praises  of  my  parted  love  envy. 

For  she  hath  praises  in  all  plenteousnesse 

Powr'd  upon  her,  hke  showers  of  Castaly, 

By  her  owne  shepheai-d,  Colin,  her  own  shepheard, 

That  her  with  heavenly  hymnes  doth  deifie,        '^ 

Of  rusticke  Muse  full  hardly  to  be  betterd. 

"  She  is  the  resej  the  glory  of  the  day, 
And  mine  the  primrose  in  the  lowly  shade  : 
Mine,  ah  !  not  mine  ;  amisse  I  mine  did  say : 
Not  mine,  but  his,  which  mine  awhile  her  made ; 
Mine  to  be  his,  with  him  to  live  for  ay.  ™ 

0  that  so  faire  a  flowre  so  soon  should  fade, 
And  through  untimely  tempest  fall  away  1 

"  She  fell  away  in  her  first  ages  spring. 
Whilst  yet  her  leafe  was  greenej  and  fresh  her 
rinde,  2^" 

And  whilst  her  braunch  faire  blossomes  foorth  did 
She  fell  away  against  all  course  of  kindei      [bring. 
For  age  to  dye  is  right,  but  youth  is  wrong  ; 
She  fell  away  like  fruit  blowne  down  with  winde. 
Weepe,   Shepheard !  weepe,  to  make  my  under- 
song. s<-' 

n. 
"  What  hart  so  stonie  hard  but  that  would  weepe. 
And  poui'e  forth  fountaines  of  incessant  teares  2 
What  Timon  but  would  let  compassion  creepe 
Into  his  breast,  and  pierce  his  frosen  eares  ? 
In  stead  of  teares,  whose  brackish  bitter  well       250 

1  wasted  have,  my  heart  bloud  dropping  weares. 
To  think  to  ground  how  that  faire  blossome  fell. 

"  Yet  fell  she  not  as  one  enforst  to  dye, 
Ne  dyde  with  dread  and  grudging  discontent. 
But  as  one  toyld  with  travell  downe  doth  lye,     ^^ 
So  lay  she  downe,  as  if  to  sleepe  she  went. 
And  closde  her  eyes  with  carelesse  quietnesse ; 
The  whiles  soft  Death  away  her  spirit  hent, 
And  soule  assoyld  from  sinfull  fleshlinesse. 

"  Yet  ere  that  life  her  lodging  did  forsake,  260 

She,  all  resolv'd,  and  readie  to  remove. 

Calling  to  me  (ay  me  !)  this  wise  bespake ; 

*  Alcyon  !  ah,  my  first  and  latest  love  ! 

'  Ah  !  why  does  my  Alcyon  weepe  and  moume, 

'And  grieve  my  ghost,  that  ill  mote  him  behove,  *s 

'  As  if  to  me  had  chaunst  some  evill  tom'ne ! 

'  I,  since  the  messenger  is  come  for  mee, 
'  That  summons  soules  unto  the  bx*idale  feast 
'  Of  his  great  Lord,  must  needs  depart  from  thee, 
'  And  straight  obay  his  soveraine  beheast ;  270 

'  Why  should  Alcyon  then  so  sore  lament 
'  That  I  from  miserie  shall  be  releast, 
'  And  freed  from  wretched  long  imprisonment ! 

'Our  daies  are  full  of  dolour  and  disease, 
'  Our  life  afflicted  with  incessant  paine,  ^* 

'  That  nought  on  earth  may  lessen  or  appease ; 
'  Why  then  should  I  desire  here  to  remaine  ! 
'  Or  why  should  he,  that  loves  me,  sorrie  bee 
'  For  my  deliverance,  or  at  all  complaine 
'  My  good  to  heare,  and  toward  ioyes  to  see !      ^^ 

'  I  goe,  and  long  desired  have  to  goe  ; 
'  I  goe  with  gladnesse  to  my  wished  rest, 
'  Whereas  no  worlds  sad  care  nor  wasting  woe 
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'  May  come,  their  happie  quiet  to  molest ; 
'  But  saints  and  angels  in  celestiall  thrones  2S6 

'  Eternally  Him  praise  that  hath  them  blest ; 
'  There  shall  1  be  amongst  those  blessed  ones. 

'  Yet,  ere  I  goe,  a  pledge  I  leave  with  thee 
'  Of  the  late  love  the  which  betwixt  us  past, 
'  My  young  Ambrosia  ;  in  lieu  of  mee,  ^90 

'  Love  her ;  so  shall  our  love  for  ever  last. 
*  Thus,  Deare !  adieu,  whom  I  expect  ere  long.'— 
"  So  having  said,  away  she  softly  past : 
Weepe,  Shepheard  1  weepe,  to  make  mine  under- 
song. 

in. 
"  So  oft  as  I  record  those  piercing  words,  29s 

Which  yet  are  deepe  engraven  in  my  brest. 
And  those  last  deadly  accents,  which  hlce  swords 
Did  wound  my  heart,  and  rend  my  bleeding  chest, 
With  those  sweet  sugred  speeches  doe  compare. 
The  which  my  soul  first  conquerd  and  possest,  ** 
The  first  beginners  of  my  eridlesse  care  : 

"  And  when  those  pallid  cheekes  and  ashe  hew. 
In  which  sad  Death  his  portraiture  had  writ, 
And  when  those  hollow  eyes  and  deadly  view. 
On  which  the  cloud  of  ghastly  Night  did  sit,         305 
1  match  with  that  sweete  smile  and  chearful  brow, 
Which  all  the  world  subdued  unto  it, 
How  happie  was  I  then,  and  wretched  now  I 

"  How  happie  was  I  when  I  saw  her  leade         ^ 
The  shepheards  daughters  dauncing  in  a  rownd  ! 
How  trimly  would  she  trace  and  softly  tread       3" 
The  tender  grasse,  with  rosye  garland  crownd  ! 
And,  when  she  Ust,  advaunce  her  heavenly  voyce. 
Both  Nymphes  and  Muses  nigh  she  made  astownd. 
And  flocks  and  shepheards  caused  to  reioyce.      ^'^ 

"  But  now,  ye  shepheard  Lasses !  who  shall  lead 
Your  wandnng  troupes,  or  sing  your  virelayes  ? 
Or  who  shall  dight  your  bowi'es,  sith  she  is  dead 
That  was  the  lady  of  your  holy-dayes  ? 
Let  now  your  bUsse  be  turned  into  bale,  320 

And  into  plaints  convert  your  ioyous  playes. 
And  with  the  same  fill  every  hiU  and  dale. 

"  Lei  bagpipe  never  more  be  heard  to  shrill. 

That  may  allure  the  senses  to  dehght, 

Ne  ever  shepheard  soimd  his  oaten  quill  ^^s 

Unto  the  many  that  provoke  them  might 

To  idle  pleasauce  ;  but  let  ghastlinesse 

And  drearie  horror  dim  the  chearfuU  Ught, 

To  make  the  image  of  true  heavinesse : 

"  Let  birds  be  silent  on  the  naked  spray,  ** 

And  shady  woods  resound  with  dreadfuU  yells ; 
Let  streaming  floods  their  hastie  courses  stay. 
And  parcliing  drouth  drie  up  the  cristall  wells  ; 
Let  th'   earth   be   barren,  and   bring   foorth  no 

flowres. 
And  th'  ayre  be  fild  with  noyse  of  dolefull  knells, 
And  wandring  spirits  waike  untimely  howres.      ^^ 

"  And  Nature,  nurse  of  every  living  thing. 
Let  rest  her  selfe  irom  her  long  wearinesse. 
And  cease  henceforth  things  kindly  forth  to  bring. 


Ver.  318.     Or  who  shall  d\ght  your  bouires,']    Who  shall 
deck  or  prepare  your  bowers.  Todd. 


But  hideous  monsters  full  of  uglinesse  ;  340 

For  she  it  is  that  hath  me  done  this  wrong. 
No  nurse,  but  stepdame,  cruell,  mercilesse. 
Weepe,  Shepheard  !  weepe,  to  make  my  under- 
song. 

IV. 

"  My  litle  Flock,  whom  earst  I  lov'3  so  well, 
And  wont  to  feed  with  finest  grasse  that  grew,   3(6 
Feede  ye  hencefoorth  on  bitter  astrofell. 
And  stinlcing  smallage,  and  unsaverie  rew  ; 
And,  when  your  mawes  are  with  those  weeds  cor- 
Be  ye  the  pray  of  wolves  ;  ne  will  I  rew       [rupted, 
That  with  your  carkasseswild  beasts  be  glutted,  ^so 

"Ne  worse  to  you,  my  sillie  Sheepe  !  1  pray, 

Ne  sorer  vengeance  wish  on  you  to  fall 

Than  to  my  selfe,  for  whose  confusde  decay 

To  carelesse  Heavens  I  doo  daylie  call ; 

But  Heavens  refuse  to  lieare  a  wretches  cry ;     35s 

And  cmell  Death  doth  scorn  to  come  at  call. 

Or  gi'aunt  his  boone  that  most  desires  to  dye. 

"  The  good  and  righteous  he  away  doth  take. 
To  plague  th'  unrighteous  which  aUve  remaine ; 
But  the  ungodly  ones  he  doth  forsake,  ^^ 

By  living  long  to  multiplie  their  paine  ; 
Else  surely  death  should  be  no  punishment. 
As  the  Great  Judge  at  first  did  it  ordaine. 
But  rather  riddance  from  long  languishment. 

"  Therefore,  my  Daphne  they  have  tane  away;     365 
For  worthie  of  a  better  place  was  she : 
But  me  unworthie  willed  here  to  stay. 
That  with  her  lacke  I  might  tormented  be. 
Sith  then  they  so  have  ordred,  I  will  pay 
Penance  to  her,  according  their  decree,  37o 

And  to  her  ghost  doe  service  day  by  day. 

"  For  I  \vill  walke  this  wandring  pilgrimage. 
Throughout  the  world  from  one  to  other  end, 
And  in  affliction  waste  my  better  age  : 
My  bread  shall  be  the  anguish  of  my  mynd,         ^75 
My   drink  the   teares   which   fro   mine   eyes   do 

raine. 
My  bed  the  ground  that  hardest  I  may  fynd  ; 
So  will  I  wilfully  increase  my  paine. 

"  And  she,  my  love  that  was,  my  saint  that  is. 

When  she  beholds  from  her  celestiall  throne       ^so 

(In  which  shee  ioyeth  in  eternall  blis) 

My  bitter  penance,  will  my  case  bemone. 

And  pittie  me  that  Uving  thus  doo  die  ; 

For  heavenly  spirits  have  compassion 

On  mortall  men,  and  rue  their  miserie.  38* 

"  So  when  I  have  with  sorrow  satisfyde 
Th'  importune  Fates,  which  vengeance  on  me  seeke, 
And  th'  Heavens  with  long  languor  pacifyde. 
She,  for  pure  pitie  of  my  sufl'erance  meeke. 
Will  send  for  me  ;  for  which  I  daily  long  ;  390 

And  will  till  then  my  painfull  penance  eeke. 
Weepe,  Shepheard  !  weepe,  to  make  my  under- 
song. 

T. 

"  Hencefoorth  I  hate  what  ever  Nature  made. 
And  in  her  workmanship  no  pleasure  finde. 
For  they  be  all  but  vaine,  and  quickly  fade  ;        395 
So  soone  as  on  them  blowes  the  northern  winde. 
They  tarrie  not,  but  flit  and  fall  away. 
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Leaving  behind  them  nought  but  griefe  of  mindej 
And  mocking  suoli  as  tliinke  they  long  will  stay. 

"  I  hate  the  Heaven,  because  it  doth  withhould  ^™ 

Me  from  my  love,  and  eke  my  love  from  me ; 

I  hate  the  earth,  because  it  is  the  mould 

Of  fleshly  slime  aud  fraile  mortalitie ; 

I  hate  the  fire,  because  to  nought  it  flyes ; 

I  hate  the  ayre,  because  sighes  of  it  be  ;  ■"' 

I  hate  the  sea,  because  it  teares  supplyes. 

"  I  hate  the  day,  because  it  lendeth  light 

To  see  all  things,  and  not  my  love  to  see ; 

I  hate  the  darloiesse  and  the  dreary  nigh  t, 

Because  they  breed  sad  balefulnesse  in  mee ;       '"" 

I  hate  all  times,  because,  all  times  doo  fly 

So  fast  away,  and  may  not  stayed  bee. 

But  as  a  speedie  post  that  passeth  by. 

"  I  hate  to  speake,  my  voyce  is  spent  with  crying  ; 
I  hate  to  heare,  lowd  plaints  have  duld  mine  eares ; 
I  hate  to  tast,  for  food  withholds  my  dying ;        *'^ 
I  hate  to  see,  mine  eyes  are  dimd  with  teares ; 
I  hate  to  smell,  no  sweet  on  earth  is  left ; 
I  hate  to  feele,  my  flesh  is  numbd  with  feares : 
So  all  my  senses  from  me  are  bereft.  '-'' 

"  I  hate  all  men,  and  shun  all  womankinde ; 

The  one,  because  as  I  they  wretched  are ; 

The  other,  for  because  I  doo  not  finde 

My  love  with  them,  that  wont  to  be  their  starre : 

And  life  I  hate,  because  it  will  not  last ;  ^' 

And  death  I  hate,  because  it  life  doth  marre  j 

And  all  I  hate  that  is  to  come  or  past. 

"  So  all  the  world,  and  all  in  it  I  hate, 

Because  it  changeth  ever  to  and  fro. 

And  never  standeth  in  one  certaine  state,  ^-^ 

But,  still  unstedfast,  romid  about  doth  goe 

Like  a  mill-wheele  in  midst  of  miserie. 

Driven  with  streames  of  wretchednesse  and  woe, 

That  dying  lives,  and  living  still  does  dye. 

"So  doo  I  live,  so  doo  I  daylie  die,  ''-'' 

And  pine  away  in  selfe-consuming  paine  ! 

Sith  she  that  did  my  vitall  powres  supplie. 

And  feeble  spirits  in  their  force  maintaine. 

Is  fetcht  fro  me,  why  seeke  I  to  prolong 

My  wearie  daies  in  dolour  and  disdaine  !  ^'-^ 

WeepCj  Shepheard  !  weepe,  to  make  my  imdersoiig. 


"  Why  doo  I  longer  live  in  lifes  despight. 
And  doo  not  dye  then  in  despight  of  death  ; 
Why  doo  I  longer  see  this  loathsome  light 
And  doo  in  darknesse  not  abridge  my  breath, 
Sith  all  my  sorrow  should  have  end  thereby, 
And  cares  finde  quiet !  Is  it  so  uneath 
To  leave  this  life,  or  dolorous  to  dye  ? 

"  To  live  I  finde  it  deadly  dolorous. 

For  life  drawes  care,  and  care  continuall  woe  ; 

Therefore  to  dye  must  needes  be  ioyeous, 

And  wishfull  thing  this  sad  life  to  forgoe  : 

But  I  must  stay  ;  I  may  it  not  amend. 

My  Daphne  hence  departing  bad  me  so  ; 

She  bad  me  stay,  till  she  for  me  did  send. 

"  Yet,  whilest  I  in  this  wretched  vale  doo  stay. 
My  wearie  feete  shall  ever  waudring  be, 


That  still  I  may  be  readie  on  my  way 
When  as  her  messenger  doth  come  for  me  ; 
Ne  will  I  rest  my  feete  for  feeblenesse, 
Ne  will  I  rest  my  limmes  for  frailtie, 
Ne  will  I  rest  mine  eyes  for  heavinesse. 

"  But,  as  the  mother  of  the  gods,  that  sought 

For  faire  Euridyce,  her  daughter  dere. 

Throughout  the  world,  with  wofuU  heavie  though 

So  will  1  traveU  whilest  I  tarrie  heere, 

Ne  wUl  I  lodge,  ne  will  I  ever  lin, 

Ne,  when  as  drouping  Titan  draweth  nere 

To  loose  his  teeme,  will  I  take  up  my  inne. 

"  Ne  sleepe  (the  harbenger  of  weai-ie  wights)       ' 
Shall  ever  lodge  upon  mine  eye-lids  more ; 
Ne  shaU  with  rest  refresh  my  fainting  sprights, 
Nor  failing  force  to  former  strength  restore  : 
But  I  will  wake  and  sorrow  all  the  night 
With  Philumene,  my  fortune  to  deplore  ; 
With  Philumene,  the  partner  of  my  plight. 

"  And  ever  as  I  see  the  starre  to  fall. 

And  under  ground  to  goe  to  give  them  light 

Which  dwell  in  darknesse,  I  to  mind  will  call 

How  my  fair  starre  (that  shind  on  me  so  bright) 

Fell  sodainly  aud  faded  under  ground ; 

Since  whose  departure,  day  is  turnd  to  night. 

And  night  without  a  Venus  starre  is  found. 

"  But  soon  as  Day  doth  shew  his  deawie  face. 
And  cals  foorth  men  unto  then-  toylsome  trade,  ' 
I  will  withdraw  me  to  some  darkesome  place, 
Or  some  dere  cave,  or  solitarie  shade  ; 
There  will  I  sigh,  and  sorrow  all  day  long. 
And  tlie  huge  burden  of  my  cares  unlade. 
Weepe,  Shepheard  !  weepe,  to  make  my  uude 
Bong. 

VII. 

"  Henceforth  mine  eyes  shall  never  more  behold 
Faire  thing  on  earth,  ne  feed  on  false  delight 
Of  ought  that  framed  is  of  mortall  mould, 
Sith  that  my  faii-est  flower  is  faded  quight ; 
I  For  all  I  see  is  vaine  and  transitorie,  * 

'  No  will  be  held  in  any  stedfast  plight, 
i  But  in  a  moment  loose  then-  grace  and  glorie. 

"  And  ye,  fond  Men  !  on  Fortunes  wheele  that  rid 
Or  in  ought  mider  heaven  repose  assurance. 
Be  it  riches,  beautie,  or  honours  pride,  ' 

Be  sure  that  they  shall  have  no  long  endm-ance. 
But  ere  ye  be  aware  will  flit  away  ; 
For  nought  of  them  is  yours,  but  th'  only  usance 
Of  a  small  time,  which  none  ascertaine  may. 

"  And  ye,  true  Lovers  !  whom  desastrous  chaum 
Hath  farre  exfled  from  your  ladies  grace,  ' 

To  mourne  in  sorrow  and  sad  sufferaunce. 
When  ye  doe  heare  me  in  that  desert  place 
Lamenting  loud  my  Daphnes  elegie, 
Helpe  me  to  waile  my  miserable  case,  ' 

And  when  life  parts  vouchsafe  to  close  mine  eye. 

"  And  ye,  more  happie  Lovers  !  which  enioy 
The  presence  of  your  dearest  loves  delight. 
When  ye  doe  heare  my  sorrowfull  annoy. 
Yet  pittie  me  in  your  empassiond  spright. 
And  thinke  that  such  mishap,  as  chaxmst  to  me. 
May  happen  unto  the  most  happiest  wight ; 
For  all  mens  states  alike  unstedfast  be. 
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"  And  ye,  my  fellow  Shepheai-ds  !  which  do  feed 
Your  carelesae  flocks  on  hils  and  open  plaines,   ^^ 
With  better  fortune  tlian  did  me  succeed, 
Remember  yet  my  undeserved  paines ; 
And,  when  ye  heare,  that  I  am  dead  or  slaine. 
Lament  my  lot,  and  tell  your  fellow  swaines 
That  sad  Alcyon  dyde  in  Mfes  disdaine.  '-'" 

'•  And,  ye  faire  Damsels !  shepheards  deare  delights, 
That  with  your  loves  do  tlieir  rude  hearts  possesse. 
When  as  my  hearse  shall  happen  to  your  sightes. 
Vouchsafe  to  deck  the  same  with  cyparesse  ; 
And  ever  sprinekle  brackish  teares  among.  ^^ 

In  pitie  of  my  undeserv'd  distresse. 
The  which,  I,  wretch,  endured  have  thus  long. 

"  And  ye  poore  Pilgrims  !  tliat  ^vith  restlesse  toyle 
Wearie  your  selves  in  wandring  desart  wayes, 
Till  that  you  come  where  ye  your  vowes  assoyle, 
When  passing  by  ye  reade  these  wofull  iayes      *3G 
On  my  grave  written,  rue  my  Daphnes  wrong. 
And  mourne  for  me  that  languish  out  my  dayes. 
Cease,    Shepheard !    cease,  and   end  tliy  under- 
song."— 

Thus  when  he  ended  had  his  heavie  plaint,      ** 
The  heaviest  plaint  that  ever  I  heard  sound. 
His  cheekes  wext  pale,  and  sprights  began  to  faint, 


As  if  againe  he  would  have  fallen  to  ground  ; 
Which  when  I  saw,  I,  stepping  to  him  hght, 
Amooved  him  out  of  his  stouie  swound,  ^^ 

And  gan  him  to  recomfort  as  I  might. 

But  he  no  waie  recomforted  would  be. 

Nor  suffer  solace  to  approach  him  nie. 

But  casting  up  a  sdeinfull  eie  at  me, 

That  in  his  traunce  I  would  not  let  him  he,         ■''■'" 

Did  rend  liis  haire,  and  beat  his  blubbred  face, 

As  one  disposed  wilfuUie  to  die. 

That  I  sore  griev'd  to  see  liis  wretched  case. 

Tho  when  the  pang  was  somewhat  overpast, 

And  the  outragious  passion  nigh  appeased,  ^* 

I  him  desyrde  sith  dale  was  overcast. 

And  dai'ke  night  fast  approched,  to  be  pleased 

To  turne  aside  unto  my  cabinet. 

And  stale  with  me,  till  he  were  better  eased 

Of  that  strong  stownd  which  him  so  sore  beset.  ' 

But  by  no  meanes  I  could  him  win  thereto, 
Ne  longer  him  intreate  with  me  to  stale. 
But  without  taking  leave  he  foorth  did  goe 
With  staggring  pace  and  dismall  looks  dismay. 
As  if  that  Death  he  in  the  face  had  seene,  '"^ 

Or  hellish  Hags  had  met  upon  the  v,'ay  ; 
But  what  of  him  became  I  cannot  weene. 
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THE  RIGHT  WORTHY  AND  NOBLE  KNIGHT  SIR  AYALTEK  RALEIGH, 


OF    HER   MAJESTIES  GUAED,    LORD    WARDEIN    OF   THE    STANNERIES,    AJflD 
LIEUTENANT   OF   THE   COUNTIE    OF   CORNWALL. 


Sir, 


That  you  may  see  that  I  am  not  alwaies  ydle  as  yee  thinke,  tliough  not  gi'eatly  well  occupied, 
nor  altogither  undutifuU,  though  not  precisely  officious,  I  make  you  present  of  this  simple  Pastorall, 
unworthie  of  your  higher  conceipt  for  the  meanesse  of  the  stile,  but  agreeing  with  the  truth  in  circumstance 
and  matter.  The  which  I  humbly  beseech  you  to  accept  in  part  of  paiment  of  the  infinite  debt,  in  which 
I  acknowledge  my  selfe  boonden  unto  you  for  your  singular  favours,  and  sundrie  good  turnes,  shewed  to 
me  at  my  late  being  in  England  ;  and  with  your  good  coun4cuance  protect  against  the  malice  of  evill 
mouthes,  which  are  alwaies  wide  open  to  carpe  at  and  misconstrue  my  simple  meaning.  I  pray  continually 
for  your  happinesse.     From  my  house  of  Kilcolman,  the  27.  of  December. 

1591.     [rather  perhaps  1596.]  Yom-s  ever  humbly, 

ED.  SP. 


The  shepheards  boy  (best  Imowen  by  that  name) 

That  after  Tityrus  first  sung  his  lay, 

Laies  of  sweet  love,  without  rebuke  or  blame, 

Sate  (as  his  custome  was)  upon  a  day. 

Charming  his  oaten  pipe  unto  his  peres,  ^ 

The  shepheard  swaines  that  did  about  him  play : 

Who  all  the  while,  with  greedie  hstfuU  eares. 


Vcr.  2. 


-  Tityrus'\    Chaucer.    Todd. 


Did  stand  astonisht  at  his  curious  skill. 
Like  hartlesse  deare,  dismayd  with  thunders  sound. 
At  last,  when  as  he  piped  had  his  fill,  '" 

He  rested  him  :  and,  sitting  then  around, 
One  of  those  groomes  (a  iolly  groome  was  he. 
As  ever  piped  on  an  oaten  reed, 
And  lov'd  this  shepheard  dearest  m  degree,  .  ^ 

Hight  Hobbinol  ;)  gan  thus  to  him  areed. 
"  CoHn,  my  liefe,  my  life,  how  gi-eat  a  losso 
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Had  all  the  shepheards  nation  by  thy  lacke  ! 
And  I,  poore  swaine,  of  many,  greatest  crosse  ! 
That,  sith  thy  Muse  first  sinoe  thy  turning  backe 
Was  heard  to  sound  as  she  was  wont  on  hye,       ■" 
Hast  made  us  all  so  blessed  and  so  blythe. 
Whilest  thou  wast  hencej  all  dead  in  dole  did  lie  : 
The  woods  were  heard  to  waile  full  many  a  sythe, 
And  all  their  birds  with  silence  to  complaine : 
The  fields  with  faded  fiowers  did  seem  to  moume,  ^ 
And  all  their  fiocks  from  feeding  to  refraine : 
The  running  waters  wept  for  thy  returne, 
And  all  their  fish  with  languour  did  lament : 
But  now  both  woods  and  fields  and  floods  revive, 
Sith  thou  art  come,  their  cause  of  meriment,        •'"' 
That  us,  late  dead,  hast  made  againe  alive : 
But  were  it  not  too  painefull  to  repeat 
The  passed  fortunes,  which  to  thee  befell 
In  thy  late  voyage,  we  thee  would  entreat. 
Now  at  thy  leisure  them  to  us  to  tell."  ^ 

To  whom  the  shepheard  gently  answered  thus  ; 
■•  Hobbin,  thou  temptest  me  to  that  I  covet : 
For  of  good  passed  newly  to  discus. 
By  dubble  usurie  doth  twise  renew  it,  ■ 
And  since  I  saw  that  Angels  blessed  eie,  *" 

ITer  worlds  bright  sun,  her  heavens  fairest  light. 
My  mind,  full  of  my  thoughts  satietie. 
Doth  feed  on  sweet  contentment  of  that  sight : 
Since  that  same  day  in  nought  I  take  delight, 
Ne  feeling  have  in  any  earthly  pleasure,  ** 

But  in  remembrance  of  that  glorious  bright. 
My  lifes  sole  blisse,  my  hearts  eternall  threasure. 
Wake  then,  my  pipe  ;  my  sleepie  Muse,  awake  ; 
Till  I  have  told  her  praises  lasting  long  : 
Hobbin  desires,  thou  maist  it  not  forsake  ; —        ^ 
Harke  then,  ye  iolly  shepheards,  to  my  song." 

With  that  they  all  gan  throng  about  him  neare. 
With  Imngrie  eares  to  heare  his  harmonie  : 
The  whiles  their  flocks,  devoyd  of  dangers  feare. 
Did  round  about  them  feed  at  libertie.  '' 

"  One  day  (quoth  he)  I  sat,  (as  was  my  trade) 
Under  the  foote  of  Mole,  that  mountaine  here. 
Keeping  my  sheepe  amongst  the  cooly  shade 
Of  the  greene  alders  by  the  MuUaes  shore  : 
There  a  straunge  shepheard  chaunst  to  find  me  out. 
Whether  allured  with  my  pipes  delight,  ^^ 

Whose  pleasing  sound  yshrilled  far  about. 
Or  thither  led  by  chaunce,  I  know  not  right : 
Whom  when  I  asked  from  what  place  he  came. 
And  how  he  higlit,  himselfe  he  did  ydeepe  ^ 

The  Shepheard  of  the  Ocean  by  name. 
And  said  he  came  far  from  the  main-sea  deepe. 
He,  sitting  me  beside  in  that  same  shade. 
Provoked  me  to  plaie  some  pleasant  fit ; 
And,  when  he  heard  the  musioke  which  I  made,  ''^ 
He  found  himselfe  full  greatly  pleasd  at  it : 
Yet,  semuling  my  pipe,  he  tooke  in  bond 
My  pipe,  before  that  semuled  of  many, 
And  plaid  theron  ;  (for  well  that  skill  he  cond ;) 
Himselfe  as  skilfuU  in  that  art  as  any.  75 

He  pip'd,  I  sung ;  and,  when  he  svmg,  I  piped ; 
By  chaunge  of  turnes,  each  making  other  mery ; 
Neither  envying  other,  nor  envied. 
So  piped  we,  imtill  we  both  were  weary." 

There  interrupting  him,  a  bonie  swaine. 
That  Cuddy  bight,  him  thus  atweene  bespake : 
"  And,  should  it  not  thy  readie  course  restraine. 


Ver.  69. At]   Strain  or  air.    Todd. 

Ver.  72. esrmtting']    See  also  rsmuTed  in  the  next 

line.    This  verb  is  probably  of  Spenser's  coinage.     Todd. 


I  would  request  thee,  Colin,  for  my  sake. 
To  tell  what  thou  didst  sing,  when  he  did  plaie ; 
For  well  I  weene  it  worth  recounting  was,  ^ 

Whether  it  were  some  hynme,  or  morall  laie. 
Or  carol  made  to  praise  thy  loved  lasse." 

"  Nor  of  my  love,  nor  of  my  lasse,  (quoth  he) 
I  then  did  sing,  as  then  occasion  fell : 
For  love  had  me  forlome,  forlome  of  me,  ^ 

That  made  me  in  that  desart  choose  to  dwell. 
But  of  my  river  Bregogs  love  I  song. 
Which  to  the  shiny  MuUa  he  did  beare. 
And  yet  doth  beare,  and  ever  will,  so  long 
As  water  doth  within  his  bancks  appeare."  * 

"  Of  fellowship  (said  then  that  bony  Boy) 
Record  to  us  that  lovely  lay  againe  : 
The  staie  whereof  shall  nought  these  eares  annoy, 
Who  all  that  Cohn  makes  do  covet  faine." 

"  Heare  then  (quoth  he)  the  tenor  of  my  tale. 
In  sort  as  I  it  to  that  shepheard  told :  '»- 

No  leasing  new,  nor  grandams  fable  stale, 
But  auncient  truth  confirm'd  with  credence  old, 

"Old  father  Mole,  (Mole  hight  that  mountain 

That  walls  the  northside  of  Armulla  dale ;)         "" 
He  had  a  daughter  fresh  as  floure  of  May, 
Which  gave  that  name  unto  that  pleasant  vale ; 
MuUa,  the  daughter  of  old  Mole,  so  hight 
The  Nimph,  which  of  that  water  course  baa  charge. 
That,  springing  out  of  Mole,  doth  run  downe  right  "" 
To  Buttevant,  where,  spreading  forth  at  large, 
It  giveth  name  unto  that  auncient  Cittie, 
W"hich  Kilnemullah  cleped  is  of  old ; 
Whose  ragged  mines  breed  great  ruth  and  pittie 
To  travailers,  which  it  from  far  behold,  "' 

fuU  faine  she  lov'd,  and  was  bolov'd  full  faine 
Of  her  owne  brother  river,  Bregog  hight, 
So  hight  because  of  this  deceitfull  traine. 
Which  he  with  Mulla  wrought  to  win  dehght. 
But  her  old  sire  more  carefull  of  her  good,  ™ 

And  meaning  her  much  better  to  preferre, 
Did  thinke  to  match  her  with  the  neighbour  flood. 
Which  Alio  hight.  Broad-water  called  farre ; 
And  wrought  so  well  with  his  continuall  paine, 
That  he  that  river  for  his  daughter  wonne  :        '^ 
The  dowre  agreed,  the  day  assigned  plaine. 
The  place  appointed  where  it  should  be  donne, 
Nath'lesse  the  Nymph  her  former  Uking  held ; 
For  love  will  not  be  drawne,  but  must  be  ledde ; 
And  Bregog  did  so  well  her  fancie  weld,  '*• 

That  her  good  will  he  got  her  first  to  wedde. 
But  for  her  father,  sitting  still  on  hie. 
Did  warily  still  watch  which  way  she  went. 
And  eke  from  far  observed,  with  iealous  eie. 
Which  way  his  course  the  wanton  Bregog  bent ; 
Him  to  deceive,  for  aU  his  watchfuU  ward,  '^ 

The  wily  lover  did  devise  this  slight : 
First  into  many  parts  his  streame  he  shar'd. 
That,  whilest  the  one  was  watcht,  the  other  might 
Passe  unespide  to  meete  her  by  the  way  ;  '*' 

And  then,  besides,  those  little  streames  so  broken 
He  under  ground  so  closely  did  convay. 
That  of  their  passage  doth  appeare  no  token. 
Till  they  into  the  Mullaes  water  slide. 
So  secretly  did  he  his  love  enioy  :  "* 


Ter.  86.  or  morall  ^atc,]     Meaning  his  Faerie 

Queene.    Todd. 

Ver.  118.  So  hipht  because  of  this  deceil/ull  traine,']  The 
otymologyofBrr.TO.7,  according  to  Uhuyd.as  Mr.  Walker 
hiis  observed  to  me,  means/o/ic  or  lying.    Todd. 
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Yet  not  so  secret,  but  it  was  descride, 

And  told  her  father  by  a  shepheards  boy. 

Who,  wondrous  wroth  for  that  so  foule  despight. 

In  great  avenge  did  roll  downe  from  his  hill 

Huge  mightie  stones,  the  which  encomber  might  ^^ 

His  passage,  and  his  watei'-courses  spill. 

So  of  a  River,  which  he  was  of  old. 

He  none  was  made,  but  scattred  all  to  nought ; 

And,  lost  emong  those  rocks  into  him  rold, 

Did  lose  his  name :  so  deare  his  love  he  bought." 

Which  having  said,  him  ThestyMs  bespake ;     '"" 
"  Now  by  my  life  this  was  a  mery  lay, 
Worthie  of  CoUn  selfe,  that  did  it  make. 
But  read  now  eke,  of  friendship  I  thee  pray, 
What  dittie  did  that  other  shepheard  sing :  '™ 

For  I  do  covet  most  the  same  to  heare, 
As  men  use  most  to  covet  forreine  thing." 

"  That  shall  I  eke  (quoth  he)  to  you  declare : 
His  song  was  till  a  lamentable  lay 
Of  great  unkindnesse,  and  of  usage  hard,  ^^^ 

Of  Cynthia  the  Ladie  of  the  Sea, 
Which  from  her  presence  faultlesse  him  debard. 
And  ever  and  anon,  mth  singulfs  rife. 
He  cryed  out,  to  make  his  undersong : 
Ah  !  my  loves  queene,  and  goddesse  of  my  life,     '"> 
Who  shall  me  pittie,  when  thou  doest  me  wrong  ?" 

Then  gan  a  gentle  bonylasse  to  speake. 
That  Marin  hight ;  "  Right  well  he  sure  did  plaine. 
That  could  great  Cynthiaes  sore  displeasure  breake, 
And  move  to  take  him  to  her  grace  againe.  ^*^ 

But  tell  on  further,  Colin,  as  befell 
Twixt  him  and  thee,  that  thee  did  hence  dissuade." 
"  When  thus  our  pipes  we  both  had  wearied  well, 
(Quoth  he)  and  each  an  end  of  singing  made. 
He  gan  to  cast  great  lyking  to  my  lore,  i^ 

And  great  dislyking  to  my  lucklesse  lot. 
That  banisht  had  ray  selfe,  like  wight  forlore. 
Into  that  waste,  where  I  was  quite  forgot. 
The  which  to  leave,  thenceforth  he  counseld  mee. 
Unmeet  for  man,  in  whom  was  ought  regardfull. 
And  wend  with  him,  his  Cynthia  to  see ;  '^ 

Whose  grace  was  great,and  bounty  most  rewardfuU. 
Besides  her  peerlesse  skill  in  making  well, 
And  all  the  ornaments  of  wondrous  wit. 
Such  as  all  womankynd  did  far  excell ;  ™ 

Such  as  the  world  admyr'd,  and  praised  it : 
So  what  with  hope  of  good,  and  hate  of  ill, 
He  me  perswaded  forth  with  him  to  fare. 
Nought  tooke  I  with  me,  but  mine  oaten  quill : 
Small  needments  else  need  shepheard  to  prepare. 
So  to  the  sea  we  came ;  the  sea,  that  is  '™ 

A  world  of  waters  heaped  up  on  hie, 
Rolling  like  mountaines  in  wide  wildemesse. 
Horrible,  hideous,  roaring  with  hoarse  crie." 

"  And  is  the  sea  (quoth  Coridon)  so  fearfull  ?"  200 

« Fearful  much  more  (quoth  he)  then  hart  can 
fear: 
Thousand  wyld  beasts  with  deep  mouthes  gaping 
Therin  stil  wait  poore  passengers  to  teare.    [direfull 
Who  life  doth  loath,  and  longs  death  to  behold, 
Before  he  die,  alreadie  dead  with  feare,  ^° 

And  yet  would  live  with  heart  halfe  stonie  cold, 

Ver.  188. in  making  well,']  In  poetical  compo- 
sition. Puttenham  highly  commends,  as  "passing  sweete 
and  harmonicall,"  a  Ditty  by  her  Majesty  ;  which  is  re- 
printed in  Ellis's  Specimens  of  the  Early  English  Poeta  ; 
And,  in  Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  her 
verses,  written  with  charcoal  on  a  shutter  while  she  was 
prisoner  at  Woodstock,  are  reprinted  from  a  corrected 
copy  of  them  as  preserved  by  Itcntzner.    Todd. 


Let  him  to  sea,  and  he  shall  see  it  there. 
And  yet  as  ghastly  dreadful!,  as  it  seemes. 
Bold  men,  presuming  life  for  gaine  to  sell. 
Dare   tempt  that    gulf,    and  in    those    wandring 
stremes  "'" 

Seek  waies  imknowne,  waies  leading  do^vn  to  hell. 
For,  as  we  stood  there  waiting  on  the  strond. 
Behold,  an  huge  great  vessell  to  us  came, 
Dauncing  upon  the  waters  back  to  lond, 
As  if  it  scornd  the  daunger  of  the  same  ;  "'-^ 

Yet  was  it  but  a  wooden  frame  and  fraile, 
Glewed  togither  with  some  subtile  matter. 
Yet  had  it  ai-mes  and  wings,  and  head  and  taile. 
And  hfe  to  move  it  selfe  upon  the  water.  "'^ 

Strange  thing !  how  bold  and  swift  the  monster  was. 
That  neither  car'd  for  wyud,  nor  haile,  nor  raine. 
Nor  swelling  waves,  but  thorough  them  did  passe 
So  proudly,  that  she  made  them  roare  againe. 
The  same  aboord  us  gently  did  receave. 
And  without  harme  us  farre  away  did  beare,        ^^ 
So  farre  that  laud,  our  motlier,  us  did  leave, 
And  nought  but  sea  and  heaven  to  us  appeare. 
Then  hartelesse  quite,  and  full  of  hiward  feare. 
That  shepheard  I  besought  to  me  to  tell. 
Under  what  skie,  or  in  what  world  we  were,  --^ 

In  which  I  saw  no  living  people  dwell. 
Who,  me  recomforting  all  that  he  might. 
Told  me  that  that  sdme  was  the  Regiment 
Of  a  great  shepheardesse,  that  Cynthia  hight. 
His  liege,  liis  Ladie,  and  his  lifes  Regent. —        ^' 

"  If  then  (quoth  I)  a  shepheardesse  she  bee, 
Where  be  the  flockes  and  beards,  which  she  doth 
And  where  may  I  the  hills  and  pastures  see,   [  keep  ? 
On  which  she  useth  for  to  feed  her  sheepe  V 

"  These  be  the  hills,  (quoth  he)  the  surges  hie. 
On  which  faire  Cyntliia  her  beards  doth  feed  :      ''■'^' 
Her  hoards  be  thousand  fishes  with  their  frie, 
Which  in  the  bosome  of  the  billowes  breed. 
Of  them  the  shepheard  which  hath  charge  in  chief. 
Is  Triton,  blowing  loud  his  wreathed  home  :         ^° 
At  sound  whereof,  they  all  for  their  relief 
Wend  too  and  fro  at  evening  and  at  morne. 
And  Proteus  eke  with  him  does  drive  his  heard 
Of  stinking  scales  and  porcpisces  together. 
With  hoary  head  and  deawy  dropping  beard,       2'" 
Compelling  them  which  way  he  list,  and  whether. 
And  I,  among  the  rest,  of  many  least. 
Have  in  the  Ocean  chai'ge  to  me  assignd ; 
Where  I  will  live  or  die  at  her  beheast. 
And  serve  and  honour  her  with  faitlifuU  mijid.     2.55 
Besides  an  hundred  Nymphs  all  heavenly  borne. 
And  of  immortal  race,  doo  still  attend 
To  washfaire  Cynthiaes  sheep,  when  they  be  shorne, 
And  fold  them  up,  when  they  have  made  an  end. 
Those  be  the  shepheards  which  my  Cynthia  serve 
At  sea,  beside  a  thousand  moe  at  land  :  -^1 

For  land  and  sea  my  Cynthia  doth  deserve 
To  have  in  her  commandement  at  hand." 

Thereat  I  wondred  much,  till,  wondring  more 
And  more,  at  length  we  land  far  off  descryde  ;    '-^^^ 
Which  sight  much  gladed  me  ;  for  much  afore 
I  ieard,  least  land  we  never  should  have  eyde : 
Thereto  our  ship  her  course  directly  bent. 
As  if  the  way  she  perfectly  had  knowne. 
We  Limday  passe ;  by  that  same  name  is  ment    ^° 
An  island,  which  the  first  to  west  was  showne. 
From  thence  another  world  of  land  we  kend, 
Floting  amid  the  sea  in  ieopardie. 
And  romid  about  with  mightie  white  rocks  hemd,  _ 
Against  the  seas  encroehing  crueltie.  "'' 
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Those  same  the  shepheard  told  me,  were  the  fields 

In  which  dame  Cynthia  her  landheards  fed  ; 

Faire  goodly  fields,  then  which  Armulla  yields 

None  fairer,  nor  more  fniitfuU  to  be  red. 

The  first,  to  which  we  nigh  approched,  was  ^^ 

An  high  headland  thrust  far  into  the  sea. 

Like  to  an  home,  whereof  the  name  it  has. 

Yet  seemd  to  be  a  goodly  pleasant  lea : 

There  did  a  loftie  mount  at  first  us  greet. 

Which  did  a  stately  heape  of  stones  upreare,      ^^ 

That  seemd  amid  the  surges  for  to  fleet. 

Much  greater  then  that  frame,  which  us  did  beare : 

There  did  our  ship  her  fruitful!  wombe  unlade, 

And  put  us  all  ashore  on  Cynthias  land. 

"  What  land  is  that  thou  meanst,  (then  Cuddy  sayd) 

And  is  there  other  then  whereon  we  stand?"       ^' 

"  Ah  !  Cuddy,  (then  quoth  Colin)  thous  a  fon. 
That  hast  not  seene  least  part  of  natures  worke ; 
Much  more  there  is  unkend  then  thou  doest  kon. 
And  much  more  that  does  from  mens  knowledge 
lurke.  ^' 

For  that  same  land  much  larger  is  then  this. 
And  other  men  and  beasts  and  birds  dotli  feed : 
There  fruitfuU  corne,  faire  trees,  fresh  herbage  is. 
And  all  things  else  that  hving  creatures  need. 
Besides  most  goodly  rivers  there  appeare,  3*' 

No  whit  uiferiour  to  thy  Fauchins  praise. 
Or  unto  Alio,  or  to  Mulla  cleare  : 
Nought  hast  thou,  foolish  boy,  seene  in  thy  dales." 

''But  if  that  land  he  there  (quoth  he)  as  here. 
And  is  theyr  heaven  likewise  there  aU  one !        ™= 
And,  if  like  heaven,  be  heavenly  graces  there. 
Like  as  in  this  same  world  where  we  do  wone  V* 

"  Both  heaven  and  heavenly  graces  do  much  more 
(Quoth  he)  abomid  in  that  same  land  then  this. 
For  there  all  happie  peace  and  plenteous  store      'i" 
Conspire  in  one  to  malte  contented  blisse  : 
No  wayling  there  nor  wretchednesse  is  heard. 
No  bloodie  issues  nor  no  leprosies. 
No  griesly  famine,  nor  no  raging  sweard. 
No  nightly  bodrags,  nor  no  hue  and  cries  ;  ^^^ 

The  shepheards  there  abroad  may  safely  lie. 
On  hills  and  downes,  withouten  dread  or  daunger : 
No  ravenous  wolves  the  good  mans  hope  destroy. 
Nor  outlawes  fell  affray  the  forest  raunger. 
There  learned  arts  do  florish  in  great  honor,      ^^ 
And  Poets  wits  are  had  in  peerlesse  price  : 
Religion  hath  lay  powre  to  rest  upon  her. 
Advancing  vertue  and  suppressing  vice. 
For  end,  all  good,  all  grace  there  freely  growes. 
Had  people  grace  it  gratefully  to  use  :  *26 

For  God  his  gifts  there  pienteously  bestowes. 
But  gracelesse  men  them  greatly  do  abuse." 

"  But  say  on  further,  then  said  Corylas, 
The  rest  of  thine  adventui-es,  that  betyded." 
"  Foorth  on  our  voyage  we  by  land  did  passe,     ^^ 
(Quoth  he)  as  that  same  shepheard  still  us  guyded, 
Untill  that  we  to  Cynthiaes  presence  came : 
Whose  glorie  gi'eater  then  my  simple  thought, 
I  found  much  greater  then  the  former  fame  ; 
Such  greatnes  I  cannot  compare  to  ought :  ^ 

But  if  I  her  like  ought  on  earth  might  read, 
I  would  her  lyken  to  a  cro^vne  of  lillies. 
Upon  a  virgin  brydes  adorned  head. 
With  roses  dight  and  goolds  and  daffadillies ; 


Ver.  282.    Like  to  an  home,  &c.]    Cornwall.    Todd. 

Ver.  315. bodrags,']   Rather  bordrags,  i.  e.  bord- 

ragings,  as  in  the  F.  Q,  il.  x.  63.  Where  see  the  note  on 
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Or  like  the  circlet  of  a  turtle  true,  *"' 

In  which  all  coloui-s  of  the  rainbow  bee  ; 
Or  hke  faire  Phebes  garlond  shining  new. 
In  which  all  pure  perfection  one  may  see. 
But  vaine  it  is  to  thinke,  by  paragone 
Of  earthly  things,  to  iudge  of  things  divine :        *" 
Her  power,  her  mercy,  and  her  wisdome,  none 
Can  deeme,  but  who  the  Godhead  can  define. 
Why  then  do  I,  base  shepheard,  bold  and  blind, 
Presume  the  things  so  sacred  to  prophane  I 
More  fit  it  is  t'  adore,  with  humble  mind,  '"^ 

The  image  of  the  heavens  m  shape  humane." 

With  that  Alexis  broke  his  tale  asunder. 
Saying  ;  "  By  wondring  at  thy  Cynthiaes  praise, 
Colin,  thy  selfe  thou  mak'st  us  more  to  wonder. 
And  her  upraisuig  doest  thy  selfe  upraise.  ^'^ 

But  let  us  heare  what  grace  she  shewed  thee. 
And  how  that   shepheard  strange  thy  'cause  ad- 
vanced." 

"  The  Shepheard  of  the  Ocean  (quoth  he) 
Unto  that  Goddesse  grace  me  first  enhanced. 
And  to  mine  oaten  pipe  enclin'd  her  eare,  ^o 

That  she  thenceforth  therein  gan  take  delight, 
And  it  desir'd  at  timely  houres  to  heare. 
All  were  my  notes  but  rude  and  roughly  dight ; 
For  not  by  measure  of  her  owne  great  mynd. 
And  wondrous  worth,  she  mott  my  simple  song,  ^^ 
But  ioyd  that  country  shepheard  ought  could  fynd 
Worth  harkeuing  to,  emongst  the  learned  throng." 

"  Why  %  (said  Alexis  then)  what  needeth  slice 
That  is  so  great  a  shepheardesse  her  selfe, 
A  nd  hath  so  many  shepheards  in  her  fee,  ^^ 

To  heare  thee  sing,  a  simple  silly  elfe  ! 
Or  be  the  shepheards  which  do  serve  her  lassie. 
That  they  list  not  their  mery  pipes  applie  J 
Or  be  their  pipes  untunable  and  craesie. 
That  they  cannot  her  honour  worthylie  1 "  ^' 

"  Ah  !  nay  (said  Colin)  neither  so,  nor  so  : 
For  better  shepheards  be  not  under  skie. 
Nor  better  hable,  when  they  list  to  blow 
Their  pipes  aloud,  her  name  to  glorifie. 
There  is  good  Harpalus,  now  woxen  aged  **> 

In  faithful  service  of  faire  Cynthia : 
And  there  is  Corydon  though  meanly  waged. 
Yet  hablest  wit  of  most  I  know  this  day. 
And  there  is  sad  Alcyon  bent  to  mourne. 
Though  fit  to  frame  an  everlasting  dittie,  ^ 

Whose  gentle  spright  for  Daphnes  death  doth  tourn 
Sweet  layes  of  love  to  endlesse  plaints  of  pittie. 
Ah  !  pensive  boy,  pursue  that  brave  conceipt. 
In  thy  sweet  Eglantine  of  Meriflure ; 
Lift  up  thy  notes  unto  their  wonted  height,  "* 

That  may  thy  Muse  and  mates  to  mirth  allure. 
There  eke  is  Palin  worthie  of  great  praise, 
Albe  he  envie  at  my  rustick  quill : 
Aitd  there  is  pleasing  Alcon,  could  he  raise 
His  tunes  from  laies  to  matter  of  more  skill.       ^^ 
And  there  is  old  Palemon  free  from  spight. 
Whose  carefuU  pipe  may  make  the  heai-er  rew : 
Yet  he  himselfe  may  rewed  be  more  right. 
That  sung  so  long  untill  quite  hoarse  he  grew. 
And  there  is  Alabaster  tliroughly  taught  ^'^ 

In  all  this  skill,  though  knowen  yet  to  few  ; 
Yet,  were  he  knowne  to  Cynthia  as  he  ought. 
His  Eliseis  would  be  redde  anew. 
Who  hves  that  can  match  that  heroick  song, 


Ver.  .'WS.  she  mott  my  simple  song,"]     Perhar-s 
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Which  he  hath  of  tliat  mightie  Princesse  made  ?  ^"^ 

0  dreaded  Dread,  do  not  thy  selfe  that  wrong, 

To  let  thy  fame  Ue  so  m  hidden  shade  : 

But  call  it  forth,  0  call  him  forth  to  thee. 

To  end  thy  glorie  which  he  hath  begmi : 

That,  when  he  finisht  hath  as  it  should  be,  ■"" 

No  braver  Poeme  can  be  under  sim. 

Nor  Po  nor  Tyburs  swans  so  much  renowned, 

Nor  all  the  brood  of  Greece  so  highly  praised. 

Can  match  that  Muse  when  it  with  bayes  is  crowned, 

And  to  the  pitch  of  her  perfection  raised.  •"' 

And  there  is  a  new  shepheard  late  up  sprong, 

The  which  doth  all  afore  him  far  surpasse  ; 

Appearing  well  in  that  well  tuned  song, 

Wliich  late  he  sung  unto  a  scornfuU  lasse. 

Yet  doth  his  trembling  Muse  but  lowly  flie,         ''"'' 

As  daring  not  too  rashly  mount  on  liight, 

And  doth  her  tender  plumes  as  yet  but  trie 

In  loves  soft  laies  and  looser  thoughts  delight. 

Then  rouze  thy  feathers  quickly,  Daniell, 

And  to  what  course  thou  please  thy  selfe  advance : 

But  most,  me  seemes,  thy  accent  will  exeell        ''-^ 

In  tragick  plaints  and  passionate  mischance. 

And  there  that  Shepheard  of  the  Ocean  is. 

That  spends  his  wit  in  loves  consuming  smart : 

Full  sweetly  tempred  is  that  Muse  of  his,  *^ 

That  can  empierce  a  Princes  mightie  hart. 

There  also  is  (ah  no,  he  is  not  now  !) 

But  since  I  said  he  is,  he  quite  is  gone, 

Amyntas  quite  is  gone  and  lies  full  low. 

Having  his  Amarylhs  left  to  mone.  ■■*' 

Helpe,  0  ye  shepheards,  helpe  ye  all  in  this, 

Helpe  Amarylhs  tliis  her  losse  to  mourne : 

Her  losse  is  yours,  your  losse  Amyntas  is, 

Amyntas,  floiu-e  of  shepheards  pride  forlorne : 

He  whilest  he  lived  was  the  noblest  swaine,         *"> 

That  ever  piped  in  an  oaten  quill : 

Both  did  he  other,  which  could  pipe,  maintaine. 

And  eke  could  pipe  himselfe  with  passmg  skill. 

And  there,  though  last  not  least,  is  Action  ; 

A  gentler  shepheard  may  no  where  be  found  :     "^ 

Whose  Muse,  full  of  high  thoughts  invention. 

Doth  like  himselfe  heroically  sound. 

All  these,  and  many  others  mo  remaine, 

Now,  after  Astrofell  is  dead  and  gone  : 

But,  while  as  Astrofell  did  live  and  raine,  ■'''' 

Amongst  all  these  was  none  his  par'agone. 

All  these  do  florish  in  their  sundry  kynd. 

And  do  their  Cynthia  immortall  make  : 

Yet  found  I  lyking  in  her  royall  mynd. 

Not  for  my  skill,  but  for  that  shepheards  sake."  ■•=* 

Then  spake  a  lovely  lasse,  hight  Lucida  ; 
"  Shepheard,  enough  of  shepheards  thou  hast  told, 
Which  favour  thee,  and  honour  Cynthia  : 
But  of  so  many  nymphs,  which  she  doth  hold 
In  her  retinew,  thou  hast  nothmg  sayd ;  ^" 
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That  seems,  with  none  of  them  thou  favor  fomidest, 

Or  art  ingratcfull  to  each  gentle  mayd, 

That  none  of  all  their  due  deserts  resoundest." 

"  Ah  far  be  it  (quoth  Colin  Clout)  fro  me. 
That  I  of  gentle  niayds  should  ill  deserve :  *'^ 

For  that  my  selfe  I  do  professe  to  be 
Vassall  to  one,  whom  all  my  dayes  I  serve  ; 
The  beame  of  beautie  sparkled  from  above. 
The  floure  of  vertue  and  pure  chastitie, 
The  blossome  of  sweet  ioy  and  perfect  love,         *^' 
The  pearle  of  peerlesse  gi'ace  and  modestie  : 
To  her  my  thoughts  I  daily  dedicate. 
To  her  my  heart  I  nightly  martyrize  : 
To  her  my  love  I  lowly  do  prostrate. 
To  her  my  life  I  wholly  sacrifice :  ■•'* 

My  thought,  my  heart,  my  love,  my  life  is  shee. 
And  I  hers  ever  onely,  ever  one  : 
One  ever  I  all  vowed  hers  to  bee. 
One  ever  I,  and  others  never  none." 

Then  thus  Melissa  said  ;  "  Thrise  happie  llayd, 
Whom  thou  doest  so  enforce  to  deifie  :  ''®' 

That  woods,  and  hills,  and  valleyes  thou  hast  made 
Her  name  to  eccho  unto  heaven  hie. 
But  say,  who  else  vouchsafed  thee  of  grace  ? " 

*^  They  all  (quoth  he)  me  graced  goodly  well,  ''^ 
That  all  I  praise ;  but,  in  the  highest,  place, 
Urania,  sister  imto  Astrofell, 
In  whose  brave  mynd,  as  in  a  golden  cofer. 
All  heavenly  gifts  and  riches  locked  are ; 
More  rich  then  pearles  of  Ynde,  or  gold  of  Opher. 
And  in  her  sex  more  wonderfull  and  rare.  '^^^ 

Ne  lesse  praise-worthie  I  Theana  read. 
Whose  goodly  beames  though  they  be  over  dight 
With  mourning  stole  of  carefull  wydowhead, 
Yet  thi'ough  that  darksome  vale  do  glister  bright ; 
She  is  the  well  of  bountie  and  brave  mynd,         ^'-^ 
Excelling  most  in  glorie  and  great  hght : 
She  is  the  ornament  of  womankind. 
And  com-ts  chief  garlond  with  all  vertues  dight. 
Therefore  great  Cynthia  her  in  chiefest  gi-ace      ™'' 
Doth  hold,  and  next  unto  her  selfe  advance, 
Well  worthie  of  so  honourable  j)lace, 
For  her  great  worth  and  noble  governance. 
Ne  lesse  praise-wox'thie  is  her  sister  deare, 
Faire  Marian,  the  Muses  onely  dai-ling  :  *™ 

Whose  beautie  shyneth  as  the  morning  oleare, 
With  silver  deaw  upon  the  roses  pearling. 
Ne  lesse  praise-worthie  is  Mansiha, 
Best  Imowne  by  bearing  up  great  Cynthiaes  traine  : 
That  same  is  she  to  whom  Daphnaida  "° 

Upon  her  neeces  death  I  did  coraplaine : 
She  is  the  paterne  of  true  womanliead. 
And  onely  mirrhor  of  feminitie : 
Worthie  next  after  Cynthia  to  tread. 
As  she  is  next  her  in  nobilitie.  *'■' 

Ne  lesse  praise-worthie  Galathea  seemes. 
Then  best  of  all  that  honourable  crew, 
Faire  Galathea  with  bright  shining  beames. 
Inflaming  feeble  eyes  that  her  do  view. 
She  there  then  waited  upon  Cynthia,  ^^ 

Yet  there  is  not  her  won ;  but  here  with  us 
About  the  borders  of  our  rich  Coshma, 
Now  made  of  Maa,  the  Nymph  delitious. 
Ne  lesse  praisworthie  faire  Nesera  is, 
Netera  ours,  not  theirs,  though  there  she  be ;       *-' 
For  of  the  famous  Shure,  the  Nymph  she  is, 
For  high  desert,  advaunst  to  tliat  degree. 
She  is  the  blosome  of  grace  and  curtesie. 
Adorned  with  all  honourable  parts : 
She  is  the  braunch  of  true  nobilitie,  *"" 
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Belov'd  of  high  and  low  with  faithful!  harts. 

Ne  lesse  praisworthie  Stella  do  I  read, 

Though  nought  my  praises  of  her  needed  ai-re, 

Whom  verse  of  noblest  shepheard  lately  dead 

Hath  prais'd  and  rais'd  above  each  other  starre. 

Ne  lesse  praisworthie  are  the  sisters  tlu-ee,  *^'' 

The  honor  of  the  noble  famihe : 

Of  which  I  meanest  boast  my  selfe  to  be, 

And  most  that  unto  them  I  am  so  nie  : 

Phyllis,  Charillis,  and  sweet  Amaryllis  ;  "" 

Phyllis,  the  faire,  is  eldest  of  the  three  : 

The  next  to  her  is  bountifuU  Chaxillis  : 

But  th'  youngest  is  the  highest  in  degree. 

Phyllis,  the  floure  of  rare  perfection, 

Faire  spreading  forth  her  leaves  with  fresh  delight. 

That,  with  their  beauties  amorous  reflexion,         ^■"' 

Bereave  of  sence  each  rash  beholders  sight. 

But  sweet  Charillis  is  the  paragone 

Of  peerlesse  price,  and  ornament  of  praise, 

Admyr'd  of  all,  yet  envied  of  none,  *™ 

Through  the  myld  temperance  of  her  goodly  raies. 

Thrise  happie  do  I  hold  thee,  noble  swaine. 

The  which  art  of  so  rich  a  spoile  possest. 

And,  it  embracing  deare  without  disdaine. 

Hast  sole  possession  in  so  chaste  a  brest ;  ^^^ 

Of  all  the  shepheards  daughters  which  there  bee. 

And  yet  there  be  the  fairest  under  skie. 

Or  that  elsewhere  I  ever  yet  did  see, 

A  fairer  Nymph  yet  never  saw  mine  eie : 

She  is  the  pride  and  primrose  of  the  rest,  ^'^ 

Made  by  the  Maker  selfe  to  be  admired ; 

And  like  a  goodly  beacon  high  addrest. 

That  is  with  sparks  of  heavenlie  beautie  fired. 

But  Amaryllis,  whether  fortunate 

Or  else  unfortunate  may  I  aread,  ^^ 

That  fi-eed  is  from  Cupids  yoke  by  fate. 

Since  which  she  doth  new  bands  adventure  dread ; — 

Sheplieard,  what  ever  thou  hast  heard  to  be 

In  this  or  that  praysd  diversly  apart. 

In  her  thou  maist  them  all  assembled  see,  ^^^ 

And  seald  up  in  the  threasure  of  her  hart. 

Ne  thee  lesse  worthie,  gentle  Flavia, 

For  thy  chaste  life  and  vertue  I  esteeme : 

Ne  thee  lesse  worthie,  curteous  Candida, 

For  thy  true  love  and  loyaltie  I  deeme.  '7* 

Besides  yet  many  mo  that  Cynthia  serve. 

Right  noble  Nymphs,  and  high  to  be  commended  ; 

But,  if  I  all  should  praise  as  they  deserve. 

This  sun  would  faile  me  ere  I  halfe  had  ended. 

Therefore,  in  closure  of  a  thankfull  mynd,  *'"' 

I  deeme  it  best  to  hold  eternally 

Their  bounteous  deeds  and  noble  favours  shrynd. 

Then  by  discourse  them  to  indignifie." 

So  having  said,  Aglaura  him  bespake  ; 
"  Colin,  well  worthie  were  those  goodly  favours  °^ 
Bestowd  on  thee,  that  so  of  them  doest  make. 
And  them  requitest  with  tliy  thankfull  labours. 
But  of  great  Cynthiaes  goodnesse,  and  high  grace. 
Finish  the  storie  which  thou  hast  begunne." 

"  More  eath  (quoth  he)  it  is  in  such  a  case      "" 
How  to  begin,  then  know  how  to  have  donne. 
For  everie  gift,  and  everie  goodly  meed. 
Which  she  on  me  bestowd,  demaunds  a  day ; 
And  everie  day,  in  which  she  did  a  deed, 
Demaunds  a  yeare  it  duly  to  display.  595 

Her  words  were  like  a  streame  of  honny  fleeting. 
The  which  doth  softly  trickle  from  the  hive  : 
Hable  to  melt  the  hearers  heart  unweetmg. 
And  eke  to  make  the  dead  againe  alive. 
Her  deeds  were  like  great  clusters  of  ripe  grapes,  ^<* 


Which  load  the  bunches  of  the  fruitfuU  vine ; 
Offring  to  fall  into  each  mouth  that  gapes. 
And  fill  the  same  with  store  of  timely  wine. 
Her  lookes  were  like  beames  of  the  morning  sun, 
Forth  looking  through  the  windowes  of  the  east, 
When  first  the  fleecie  cattell  have  begun  ** 

Upon  the  period  grasse  to  make  their  feast. 
Her  thoughts  are  hke  the  fume  of  franckincenoe, 
Which  from  a  golden  censer  forth  doth  rise. 
And  throwing  forth  sweet  odours  mounts  fro  thence 
In  rolling  globes  up  to  the  vauted  skies.  '" 

There  she  beholds,  mth  high  aspiring  thought, 
The  cradle  of  her  owne  creation, 
Kmongst  the  seats  of  angels  heavenly  wrought. 
Much  like  an  angell  in  all  forme  and  fashion."     "" 

"  Colin,  (said  Cuddy  then)  thou  hast  forgot 
Thy  selfe,  me  seemes,  too  much,  to  mount  so  hie  : 
Such  loftie  flight  base  shepheard  seemeth  not, 
From  flocks  and  fields,  to  angels  and  to  skie." 

"True,  (answered  he)  but  her  great  excellence, ''' " 
Lifts  me  above  the  measure  of  my  might : 
That,  being  fild  with  furious  insolence, 
I  feele  my  selfe  like  one  yrapt  in  spright. 
For  when  I  thinke  of  her,  as  oft  I  ought. 
Then  want  I  words  to  speake  it  fitly  forth :  "^ 

And,  when  I  speake  of  her  what  I  have  thought, 
1  cannot  thinke  according  to  her  worth. 
Yet  will  I  thmke  of  her,  yet  will  I  speake. 
So  long  as  life  my  limbs  doth  hold  together  ; 
And,  when  as  death  these  vitall  bands  shall  breake, 
Her  name  recorded  I  will  leave  for  ever.  '^' 

Her  name  in  every  tree  I  will  endosse. 
That,  as  the  trees  do  grow,  her  name  may  grow  : 
And  in  the  ground  each  where  will  it  engrosse. 
And  fill  with  stones,  that  all  men  may  it  know.  "*■ 
The  speaking  woods,  and  murmuring  waters  fall. 
Her  name  lie  teach  in  knowen  tei-mes  to  frame : 
And  eke  my  lambs,  when  for  their  dams  they  call, 
lie  teach  to  call  for  Cynthia  by  name. 
And,  long  while  after  I  am  dead  and  rotten,  "" 

Amongst  the  shepheards  daughters  dancing  rownd. 
My  layes  made  of  her  shall  not  be  forgotten. 
But  sung  by  them  with  fiowry  gyrlonds  crownd. 
And  ye,  who  so  ye  be,  that  shall  survive. 
When  as  ye  heare  her  memory  renewed,  ^^^ 

Be  witnesse  of  her  bountie  here  alive. 
Which  she  to  Colin  her  poore  shepheard  shewed." 

Much  was  the  whole  assembly  of  those  hoards 
Moov'd  at  his  speech,  so  feelingly  he  spake : 
And  stood  awhile  astonisht  at  his  words,  ''■'''' 

Till  Thestylis  at  last  their  silence  braite. 
Saying ;  "  Wliy  Colin,  since  thou  foundst  such  grace 
With  Cynthia  and  all  her  noble  crew  ; 
Why  didst  thou  ever  leave  that  happie  place. 
In  which  such  wealth  might  unto  thee  accrew  ;  ^"* 
And  back  returnedstto  this  barrein  soyle. 
Where  cold  and  care  and  penury  do  dwell. 
Here  to  keep  sheepe,  with  hunger  and  with  toyle  1 
Most  wretched  he,  that  is  and  cannot  tell." 

"  Happie  indeed  (said  Colin)  I  him  hold,         '"™ 
That  may  that  blessed  presence  still  enioy. 
Of  fortune  and  of  envy  uncomptrold. 
Which  still  are  wont  most  happie  stetes  t'  annoy : 
But  I,  by  that  which  little  while  I  prooved. 
Some  part  of  those  enormities  did  see,  ^^ 
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The  which  in  court  continually  hooved, 
And  followd  those  which  happie  seemd  to  bee. 
Therefore  I,  silly  man,  whose  former  dayes 
Had  in  rude  fields  bene  altogether  spent, 
Durst  not  adventure  such  unknowen  wayes,        '"" 
Nor  trust  the  guile  of  fortunes  blandishment ; 
But  rather  chose  back  to  my  sheep  to  tourne. 
Whose  utmost  hardnesse  I  before  had  tryde. 
Then,  having  leamd  repentance  late,  to  mourne 
Emongst  those  wretches  which  I  there  descryde." 

"  Sheplieard,  (said  Thestylis)  it  seemes  of  spight 
Thou  speakest  thus  gainst  their  felicitie. 
Which  thou  enviest,  rather  then  of  right 
That  ought  in  them  blameworthie  thou  doest  spie." 

"  Cause  have  I  none  (quoth  he)  of  eancred  will 
To  quite  them  ill,  that  me  demeand  so  well :        ^^ 
But  selfe-regard  of  private  good  or  ill 
Moves  me  of  each,  so  as  I  found,  to  tell 
And  eke  to  warne  yong  shepheards  wandring  wit. 
Which,  tlirough  report  of  that  lives  painted  blisse, 
Abandon  quiet  home,  to  seeke  for  it,  ™ 

And  leave  their  lambes  to  losse  misled  amisse. 
For,  sooth  to  say,  it  is  no  sort  of  life. 
For  shepheard  fit  to  lead  in  that  same  place. 
Where  each  one  seeks  with  malice,  and  with  strife. 
To  thrust  downe  other  into  foule  disgrace,  ^^' 

Himselfe  to  raise :  and  he  doth  soonest  rise 
That  best  can  handle  his  deceitfuU  wit 
In  subtil  shifts,  and  finest  sleights  devise. 
Either  by  slaundring  his  well  deemed  name,        "'* 
Through  leasings  lewd,  and  fained  forgerie ; 
Or  else  by  breeding  him  some  blot  of  blame. 
By  creeping  close  into  his  secrecie  ; 
To  which  him  needs  a  guilefull  hollow  hart. 
Masked  with  feire  dissembling  curtesie,  ?"■ 

A  filed  toung  furnisht  with  tearmes  of  art. 
No  art  of  schoole,  but  courtiers  schoolery. 
For  arts  of  schoole  have  there  small  countenance. 
Counted  but  toyes  to  busie  ydle  braines  ; 
And  there  professours  find  small  maintenance,    ?"* 
Bat  to  be  instruments  of  others  gaines. 
Ne  is  there  place  for  any  gentle  wit, 
Unlesse,  to  please,  it  seli'e  it  can  applie ; 
But  shouldred  is,  or  out  of  doore  quite  sliit. 
As  base,  or  blmit,  unmeet  for  melodic.  7io 

For  each  mans  worth  is  measured  by  his  weed. 
As  harts  by  homes,  or  asses  by  their  eares : 
Yet  asses  been  not  all  whose  eares  exceed. 
Nor  yet  all  harts  that  homes  the  highest  beai'es. 
For  highest  lookes  have  not  the  highest  mynd,    '^* 
Nor  haughtie  words  most  full  of  highest  thoughts : 
But  are  like  bladders  blowen  up  with  wynd. 
That  being  prickt  do  vanish  into  noughts. 
Even  such  is  all  their  vaunted  vanitie. 
Nought  else  but  smoke,  that  fumeth  soone  away :  '2" 
Such  is  their  glorie  that  in  simple  eie 
Seeme  greatest,  when  their  garments  are  most  gay. 
So  they  themselves  for  praise  of  fooles  do  sell. 
And  all  their  wealth  for  painting  on  a  wall ; 
With  price  whereof  they  buy  a  golden  bell,         72i 
And  purchace  highest  rowmes  in  bowre  and  hall : 
Whiles  single  Truth  and  simple  Honestie 
Do  wander  up  and  downe  despys'd  of  all ; 
Their  plaine  attire  such  glorious  gallantry 
Disdaines  so  much,  that  none  them  in  doth  call."  ^^ 

"  Ah !  Cohn,  (then  said  Hobbinol)  the  blame 
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Which  thou  imputest,  is  too  generall. 

As  if  not  any  gentle  wit  of  name 

Nor  honest  mynd  might  there  be  found  at  all. 

For  well  I  wot,  sith  I  my  selfe  was  there,  ''''■' 

To  wait  on  Lobbin,  (Lobbin  well  thou  knewest,) 

Full  many  worthie  ones  then  waiting  were, 

As  ever  else  in  princes  court  thou  vewest. 

Of  which,  among  you  many  yet  remaine. 

Whose  names  I  cannot  readily  now  ghesse  :         '"''" 

Those  that  poore  Sutors  papers  do  retauie. 

And  those  that  skill  of  medicine  professe. 

And  those  that  do  to  Cynthia  expound 

The  ledden  of  straunge  languages  in  charge : 

For  Cynthia  doth  in  sciences  abound,  ^'^ 

And  gives  to  their  professors  stipends  large. 

Therefore  uniustly  thou  doest  wyte  them  all. 

For  that  which  thou  mislikedst  in  a  few." 

"  Blame  is  (quoth  he)  moi-e  blamelesse  generall. 
Then  that  which  private  errours  doth  pursew ;    '"" 
For  well  I  wot,  that  there  amongst  them  bee 
Full  many  persons  of  right  worthie  parts. 
Both  for  report  of  spotlesse  honestie. 
And  for  profession  of  all  learned  arts. 
Whose  praise  hereby  no  whit  impaired  is,  '^ 

Though  blame  do  light  on  those  that  faultie  bee  ; 
For  all  the  rest  do  most-what  far  amis. 
And  yet  their  owne  misfaring  will  not  see : 
For  either  they  be  puffed  up  with  pride. 
Or  fraught  with  envie  that  their  galls  do  swell,    ^™ 
Or  they  their  dayes  to  ydlenesse  divide. 
Or  drownded  lie  in  pleasures  wastefuU  well, 
In  which  like  moldwarps  nousling  still  they  lurke, 
Unmindfull  of  chiefe  parts  of  manlinesse  ; 
And  do  themselves,  for  want  of  other  worke,       ^^^ 
Vaine  votaries  of  laesie  Love  professe. 
Whose  service  high  so  basely  they  ensew. 
That  Cupid  selfe  of  them  ashamed  is. 
And,  mustring  all  his  men  in  Venus  vew. 
Denies  them  quite  for  servitors  of  his."  '^^ 

"And  is  Love  then  (said  Corylas)  once  knowne 
In  Court,  and  his  sweet  lore  professed  there  1 
I  weened  sure  he  was  oui*  god  alone, 
And  only  woond  in  fields  and  forests  here  : '' 

"  Not  so,  (quoth  he)  Love  most  abounds th  there. 
For  all  the  walls  and  windows  there  are  writ,      ^'^ 
All  full  of  love,  and  love,  and  love  my  deare. 
And  all  their  talke  and  studie  is  of  it. 
Ne  any  there  doth  brave  or  valiant  seeme, 
Unlesse  that  some  gay  Jlisti'esse  badge  he  beares :  '^'' 
Ne  any  one  himselfe  doth  ought  esteeme, 
Unlesse  he  swim  in  love  up  to  the  eares. 
But  they  of  Love,  and  of  his  sacred  lere, 
(As  it  should  be)  all  otherwise  devise. 
Then  we  poore  shepheards  are  accustomd  here,  '^ 
And  him  do  sue  and  serve  all  otherwise. 
For  with  lewd  speeches,  and  licentious  deeds. 
His  mightie  mysteries  they  do  prophane. 
And  use  his  ydle  name  to  other  needs. 
But  as  a  complement  for  courting  vaine.  '"u 

So  him  they  do  not  serve  as  they  professe. 
But  make  him  serve  to  them  for  sordid  uses  : 
Ah  !  my  dread  Lord,  that  doest  liege  hearts  possesse. 
Avenge  thy  selfe  on  them  for  their  abuses. 
But  we  poore  shepheards  whether  rightly  so,       '">' 
Or  through  our  rudenesse  into  errour  led. 
Do  make  religion  how  we  rashly  go 
To  serve  that  god,  that  is  so  greatly  dred  ; 
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For  him  (he  greatest  of  the  gods  we  deeme, 

Borne  without  syre  or  couples  of  one  kynd  ;        *" 

For  Venus  selfe  doth  soly  couples  seeme. 

Both  male  and  female  through  commixture  ioynd : 

So  pure  and  spotlesse  Cupid  forth  she  brought. 

And  in  the  Gardens  of  Adonis  nurst : 

Where  growing  he  his  owne  perfection  wrought,  ^"^ 

And  shortly  was  of  all  the  gods  the  first. 

Then  got  he  bow  and  shafts  of  gold  and  lead, 

[n  which  so  fell  and  puissant  he  grew. 

That  lore  himselfe  his  powre  began  to  dread. 

And,  taking  up  to  heaven,  him  godded  new.        ''" 

From  thence  he  shootes  his  arrowes  every  where 

Into  the  world,  at  randon  as  he  will, 

On  us  fraile  men,  his  ^vretched  vassals  here, 

Like  as  himselfe  us  pleaseth  save  or  spill. 

So  we  him  worship,  so  we  him  adore  ^^^ 

With  humble  hearts  to  heaven  uplifted  hie. 

That  to  true  loves  he  may  us  evermore 

Preferre,  and  of  their  grace  us  dignifie  ; 

Ne  is  there  shepheard,  ne  yet  shepheards  swaine, 

What  ever  feeds  in  forest  or  in  field,  '2° 

That  dare  with  evil  deed  or  leasing  vaine 

Blaspheme  his  powre,  or  termes  unworthie  yield." 

"  Shepheard,  it  seemes  that  some  celestial!  rage 
Of  love  (quoth  Cuddy)  is  breatli'd  into  thy  brest. 
That  powreth  forth  these  oracles  so  sage  ^^ 

Of  that  high  powre,  wherewith  thou  art  possest. 
But  never  wist  I  till  this  present  day, 
Albe  of  Love  I  alwayes  humbly  deemed. 
That  he  was  such  an  one,  as  thou  doest  say, 
And  so  reUgiously  to  be  esteemed.  '        ^" 

Well  may  it  seeme,  by  this  thy  deep  insight. 
That  of  that  god  the  priest  thou  shouldest  bee  : 
So  well  thou  wot'st  the  mysterie  of  his  might. 
As  if  his  godhead  thou  didst  present  see." 

"  Of  Loves  perfection  perfectly  to  speake,        ^** 
Or  of  his  nature  rightly  to  define. 
Indeed  (said  Colin)  passeth  reasons  reach, 
And  needs  his  priest  t'  expresse  his  powre  divine. 
For  long  before  the  world  he  was  ybore. 
And  bred  above  in  Venus  bosome  deare :  ^^ 

For  by  his  powre  the  world  was  made  of  yore. 
And  all  that  therein  wondrous  doth  appeare. 
For  how  should  else  things  so  far  from  attone. 
And  so  great  enemies  as  of  them  bee, 
Be  ever  drawne  together  into  one,  ^^ 

And  taught  in  such  accordance  to  agree  ? 
Through  him  the  cold  began  to  covet  heat. 
And  water  fire  ;  the  light  to  mount  on  hie. 
And  th'  heavie  downe  to  peize  ;  the  hungry  t'  eat, 
And  voydnesse  to  seeke  full  satietie,  ^'^ 

So,  being  former  foes,  they  wexed  friends. 
And  gan  by  litle  learne  to  love  each  other : 
So,  being  knit,  they  brought  forth  other  kynds 
Out  of  the  fruitfuU  wonibe  of  their  great  mother. 
Then  first  gan  heaven  out  of  darknesse  dread      ^^ 
For  to  appeare,  and  brought  forth  chearfull  day  : 
Next  gan  the  earth  to  shew  her  naked  head, 
Out  of  deep  waters  which  her  drovrnd  alway : 
And,  shortly  after,  everie  living  wight 
Crept  forth  like  wormes  out  of  her  slimie  nature.  ^^' 
Soone  as  on  them  the  suns  life-giving  light 
Had  powred  kindly  heat  and  formall  feature, 
Thenceforth  they  gan  each  one  his  like  to  love. 
And  Uke  himselfe  desire  for  to  beget : 
The  lyon  chose  his  mate,  the  turtle  dove  soo 

Her  deare,  the  dolphin  his  owne  dolphinet ; 
But  man,  that  had  the  sparke  of  reasons  might 
More  tnen  the  rest  to  nile  his  passion. 


Chose  for  his  love  the  fairest  in  his  sight. 

Like  as  himselfe  was  fairest  by  creation :  ^^ 

For  Beautie  is  the  bayt  which  with  delight 

Doth  man  allure  for  to  enlarge  his  kynd  ; 

Beautie,  the  burning  lamp  of  heavens  light. 

Darting  her  beames  into  each  feeble  mynd : 

Against  whose  powre,  nor  God  nor  man  can  fynd 

Defence,  ne  ward  the  daunger  of  tlie  wound ;      '"'^ 

But,  being  hurt,  seeke  to  be  medicynd 

Of  her  that  first  did  stir  that  mortall  stownd. 

Then  do  they  cry  and  call  to  Love  apace. 

With  praiers  lowd  importuning  the  skie,  '*' 

Whence  he  them  heares ;  and,  when  he  list  shew 

grace. 
Does  graunt  them  grace  that  otherwise  would  die. 
So  Love  is  lord  of  all  the  world  by  right. 
And  rules  their  creatures  by  his  powrfuU  saw : 
All  being  made  the  vassalls  of  his  might,  '''^ 

Through  secret  sence  which  therto  doth  them  draw. 
Thus  ought  all  lovers  of  their  lord  to  deeme  : 
And  with  chaste  heart  to  honor  him  alway : 
But  who  so  else  doth  otherwise  esteeme, 
Are  outlawes,  and  his  lore  do  disobay.  ™' 

For  their  desii-e  is  base,  and  doth  not  merit 
The  name  of  love,  but  of  disloyall  lust : 
Ne  mongst  true  lovers  they  shall  place  inherit. 
But  as  exuls  out  of  his  court  be  thrust." 

So  having  said,  Mehssa  spake  at  will ;  *** 

"  Colin,  thou  now  full  deeply  hast  divynd 
Of  Love  and  Beautie  ;  and,  with  wondi'ous  skill. 
Hast  Cupid'selfe  depainted  in  his  kynd. 
To  thee  are  all  true  lovers  greatly  bound. 
That  doest  their  cause  so  mightily  defend :  *'^ 

But  most,  all  wemen  are  thy  debtors  found, 
That  doest  their  bountie  still  so  much  commend." 

"  That  ill  (said  Hobbinol)  they  him  requite. 
For  having  loved  ever  one  most  deare : 
He  is  repayd  with  scorne  and  foule  despite,         *'^ 
That  yrkes  each  gentle  heart  which  it  doth  heare." 

"  Indeed  (said  Lucid)  I  have  often  heard 
Faire  Rosalind  of  divers  fowly  blamed 
For  being  to  that  swaine  too  cruell  hard  ; 
That  her  bright  glorie  else  hath  much  defamed.  "'" 
But  who  can  tell  what  cause  had  that  faire  Mayd 
To  use  him  so  that  used  her  so  well ; 
Or  who  with  blame  can  iustly  her  upbrayd, 
For  loving  not  I  for  who  can  love  compell  ? 
And,  sooth  to  say,  it  is  foolhardie  thing,  *'■' 

Rashly  to  wyten  creatures  so  divine ; 
For  demigods  they  be  and  first  did  spring 
From  heaven,  though  graft  in  frailnesse  feminine. 
And  well  I  wote,  that  oft  I  heard  it  spoken. 
How  one,  that  fairest  Helene  did  revile,  ^^ 

Through  iudgement  of  the  gods  to  been  ywroken. 
Lost  both  his  eyes  and  so  remaynd  long  while. 
Till  he  recanted  had  his  wicked  rimes, 
And  made  amends  to  her  with  treble  praise. 
Beware  therefore,  ye  groomes,  I  read  betimes,    '^'' 
How  rashly  blame  of  Rosalind  ye  raise." 

"  Ah!  shepheards,  (then  said  Colin)  ye  ne  weet 
How  great  a  guilt  upon  your  heads  ye  dx-aw. 
To  make  so  bold  a  doome,  with  words  unmeet. 
Of  things  celestial!  which  ye  never  saw.  -■* 


-  it/  his  power/uU  saw :]  Sentence,  decree. 


Ver.  B84.  — 
T.  AVarto.v. 

Ver.  9116.     That  yrkes  each  gentle  heart]    That  grievei 
each  gentle  heart.    Todd. 

Ver.  <12(1.    //01c  one  Ac]    He  speaks  of  the  poet  Stesieho- 

rilS.      JojtTlN. 


ASTROPHEL. 


^o 


For  she  is  not  like  as  the  other  crew 

Of  sliepheards  daughters  which  emongst  you  bee, 

But  of  divine  regard  and  heavenly  hew. 

Excelling  all  that  ever  ye  did  see. 

Not  then  to  her  that  scorned  thing  so  base,         '^ 

But  to  my  selfe  the  blame  that  lookt  so  hie  : 

So  hie  her  thoughts  as  she  her  selfe  have  place, 

And  loath  each  lowly  thing  with  loftie  eie. 

Yet  so  much  grace  let  her  vouchsafe  to  grant 

To  simple  swaine,  sitli  her  I  may  not  love :  '* 

Yet  that  I  may  her  honour  paravant, 

And  praise  her  worth,  though  far  my  wit  above. 

Such  grace  shall  be  some  guerdon  for  the  griefe. 


And  long  affliction  which  I  have  endured  : 
Such  grace  sometimes  shall  give  me  some  reliefe. 
And  ease  of  paine  which  cannot  be  recured.         "''^ 
And  ye,  my  fellow  shepheards,  which  do  see 
And  hear  the  languours  of  my  too  long  dying. 
Unto  tlie  world  for  ever  witnesse  bee. 
That  hers  I  die,  nought  to  the  world  denying,      ^^'- 
This  simple  trophe  of  her  gi'eat  conquest." — 
So,  having  ended,  he  from  ground  did  rise  ; 
And  after  him  uprose  eke  all  the  rest : 
All  loth  to  part,  but  that  the  glooming  skies         ^^^ 
Warnd  them  to  draw  their  bleating  flocks  to  rest. 


ASTROPHEL. 

A   PASTORALL   ELEGIE 

UPON    THE    DEATH    OF    THE    MOST    NOBLE    AND    TALOHOUS    KNIGHT,    SIR    PHILIP    SIDNEY. 

DEDICATED    TO   THE    MOST    BEAUTIFULL    AND    VERTUOUS    LADIE,    THE    COUNTESS    OF    ESSEX. 


Shepheards,  tliat  "wont,  on  pipes  of  oaten  reed, 
Oft  times  to  plaine  your  loves  concealed  smart ; 
And  with  your  piteous  layes  have  leamd  to  hreed 
Compassion  in  a  countrey  lasses  hart : 
Hearken,  ye  gentle  shepheards,  to  my  song, 
And  place  my  doleful!  plaint  your  plaints  emong. 

To  you  alone  I  sing  this  mournful!  verse. 

The  nioumfullst  verse  that  ever  man  lieard  tell : 

To  you  whose  softened  hearts  it  may  empierse 


With  dolours  dart  for  death  of  Astrophel. 
To  you  I  sing  and  to  none  other  wight, 
For  well  I  wot  my  rymes  bene  rudely  dight. 

Yet  as  they  been,  if  any  nycer  wit 

Shall  hap  to  heare,  or  cnvet  them  to  read: 

Thinke  he,  that  such  are  for  such  ones  most  fit, 

Made  not  to  please  the  living  but  the  dead. 

And  if  in  him  found  pity  ever  place, 

Let  him  be  moov'd  to  pity  such  a  case. 


A  GENTLE  Shepheard  borne  in  Arcady, 

Of  gentlest  race  that  ever  sliepheard  bore. 

About  the  grassie  bancks  of  Hcemonyj 

Did  keepe  his  sheep,  his  litle  stock  and  store. 

Full  carefully  he  kept  them  day  and  njj>htj  ^ 

In  fairest  fields  ;  and  Astropbel  he  bight. 

Young  Astrophel,  the  pride  of  shepheards  praise. 

Young  Astrophel,  the  rusticke  lasses  love : 

Far  passing  all  the  pastors  of  his  daies, 

In  all  that  seemly  shepheard  might  behove.  ^"^ 

In  one  thing  onely  fayhng  of  the  best. 

That  he  was  not  so  happie  as  the  rest. 

For  from  the  time  that  first  the  Nymph  his  mother 
Him  forth  did  bring,  and  taught  her  lambs  to  feed  ; 
A  sclender  swaine,  excelling  far  each  other,  ^^ 

In  comely  shape,  like  her  that  did  him  breed, 
He  grew  up  fast  in  goodnesse  and  in  grace, 
And  doubly  faire  woxe  both  in  mynd  and  face. 

"Which  daily  more  and  more  he  did  augment, 
With  gentle  usage  and  demeanure  myld  :  ^ 

That  all  mens  hearts  with  secret  ravishment 
He  stole  away,  and  weetingly  beguyld. 


-  paravant,"]    Publicly,    Todd. 


Ne  Spight  it  selfe,  that  all  good  things  doth  spill. 
Found  ought  in  him,  that  she  could  say  was  ill. 

His  sports  were  faire,  his  ioyance  innocent,  25 

Sweet  without  sowre,  and  honny  without  gall  : 
And  he  himselfe  seemd  made  for  meriment, 
Merily  masking  both  in  bowre  and  hall. 
There  was  no  pleasure  nor  delightfull  play, 
When  Astrophel  so  ever  was  away.  ^ii 

For  he  could  pipe,  and  daunce,  and  caroll  sweet, 
Emongst  the  shepheards  in  their  shearing  feast ; 
As  somers  larke  that  with  her  song  doth  greet 
The  dawning  day  forth  comniing  from  the  East. 
And  layes  of  love  he  also  could  compose  :  '^ 

Thrise  happie  she,  whom  he  to  praise  did  chose. 

Full  many  Maydens  often  did  him  woo. 

Them  to  vouchsafe  emongst  his  rimes  to  name, 

Or  make  for  them  as  he  was  wont  to  doo 

For  her  that  did  his  heart  with  love  inflame.        '^ 

For  which  they  promised  to  dight  for  him 

Gay  chapelets  of  flowers  and  gyrlonds  trim. 

And  many  a  Nymph  both  of  the  wood  and  brooke, 

Soone  as  his  oaten  pipe  began  to  shrill, 

Both  christall  wells  and  shadie  groves  forsooke    "' 
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To  lieare  the  charmes  of  his  enchanting  skill ; 
And  brought  him  presents,  flowers  if  it  were  prime. 
Or  mellow  fruit  if  it  were  harvest  time. 

But  he  for  none  of  them  did  care  a  whit, 

Yet  Woodgods  for  them  often  sighed  sore  :  '" 

Ne  for  their  gifts  unworthie  of  his  wit. 

Yet  not  unworthie  of  the  countries  store. 

For  one  alone  he  cared,  for  one  he  sigh't. 

His  lifes  desii-e,  and  his  deare  lores  deUght. 

Stella  the  faire,  the  fairest  star  in  skie,  ^° 

As  faire  as  Venus  or  the  fairest  faire, 
(A  fairer  star  saw  never  living  eie,) 
Shot  her  sharp  pointed  beames  through  purest  aire. 
Her  he  did  love,  her  he  alone  did  honor. 
His  thoughts,  his  rimes,  his  songs  were  all  upon 
her.  «> 

To  her  he  vowd  the  service  of  his  dales. 

On  her  he  spent  the  riches  of  his  v/it : 

For  her  he  made  hymnes  of  immortall  praise. 

Of  onely  her  he  sung,  he  thought,  he  writ. 

Her,  and  but  her,  of  love  he  worthie  deemed  ;      "'' 

For  all  the  rest  but  litle  he  esteemed. 

Ne  her  with  ydle  words  alone  he  wowed. 
And  verses  vaine,  (yet  verses  are  not  vaine,) 
But  with  brave  deeds  to  her  sole  service  vowed. 
And  bold  atchievements  her  did  entertaine.  '° 

For  both  in  deeds  and  words  he  nourtred  was. 
Both  wise  and  hardie,  (too  hardie  alas  !) 

In  ^vrestling  nimble,  and  in  renning  swift. 

In  shooting  steddie,  and  in  swimming  strong : 

Well  made  to  strike,  to  throw,  to  leape,  to  lift,     ^^ 

And  all  the  sports  that  shepheards  are  emong. 

In  every  one  he  vanquisht  every  one. 

He  vanquisht  all,  and  vanquisht  was  of  none. 

Besides,  in  hunting  such  felicitie 

Or  rather  infelicitie  he  found,  >         *> 

That  every  field  and  forest  far  away 

He  sought,  where  salvage  beasts  do  most  abound. 

No  beast  so  salvage  but  he  could  it  kill, 

No  chace  so  hard,  but  he  therein  had  skill. 

Such  skill,  matcht  with  such  courage  as  he  had,  ^ 

Did  priclv  him  foorth  with  proud  desire  of  praise 

To  seek  abroad,  of  daunger  nought  y'drad. 

His  mistresse  name,  and  his  owne  fame,  to  raise. 

What  needeth  perill  to  be  sought  abroad. 

Since,  round  about  us,  it  doth  make  aboad  I  ^^ 

It  fortuned  as  he  that  perilous  game 

In  forreine  soyle  pursued  far  away  ; 

Into  a  forest  wide  and  waste  he  came. 

Where  store  he  heard  to  be  of  salvage  pray. 

Bo  wide  a  forest  and  so  waste  as  this,  ^^ 

Nor  famous  Ardeyn,  nor  fowle  Arlo,  is. 

There  his  welwoven  toyles,  and  subtil  traines. 
He  laid  tlie  brutish  nation  to  enwrap  : 
So  well  he  wrought  with  practise  and  with  paines. 
That  he  of  them  great  troups  did  soone  entrap.   ""' 


Ver.  55.  Stella  the  faire,  &c.]  This  means  Sir  Philip's 
bt'lovod  mistress,  as  the  name  Astrophel  points  out  Sir" 
Philip  himsBlf,    Todd. 


Full  happie  man  (misweening  much)  was  hee. 
So  rich  a  spoile  within  his  power  to  see. 

Eftsoones,  aU  heedlesse  of  his  dearest  hale. 
Full  greedily  into  the  heard  he  thrust. 
To  slaughter  them,  and  worke  their  flnall  bale,    ^^ 
Least  that  his  toyle  should  of  their  troups  be  brust. 
Wide  wounds  emongst  them  many  one  he  made. 
Now  with  his  sharp  borespear,  now  with  his  blade. 

His  care  was  all  how  he  them  all  might  kill. 

That  none  might  scape,  (so  partiall  unto  none  :)  ^^^ 

111  mynd  so  much  to  mynd  anofhers  ill. 

As  to  become  unmyndfuU  of  his  owne. 

But  pardon  that  unto  the  cruell  skies. 

That  from  himselfe  to  them  withdi-ew  his  eies. 

So  as  he  rag'd  emongst  that  beastly  rout,  "' 

A  cruell  beast  of  miost  accursed  brood 
Upon  him  turnd,  (despeyre  makes  cowards  stout,) 
And,  with  fell  tooth  accustomed  to  blood. 
Launched  his  thigh  with  so  mischievous  might, 
That  it  botli  bone  aaid  muscles  ryved  quight.       '™ 

So'deadly  was  the  dint  and  deep  the  wound. 
And  so  huge  streames  of  blood  thereout  did  flow, 
That  he  endured  not  the  direful!  stound. 
But  on  the  cold  deare  earth  himselfe  did  throw ; 
The  whiles  the  captive  heard  his  nets  did  rend,  '-^ 
And,  having  none  to  let,  to  wood  did  wend. 

Ah  !  where  were  ye  this  while  his  shepheard  peares,  I ' 
To  whom  alive  was  nought  so  deare  as  hee  : 
And  ye  faire  Mayds,  the  matches  of  his  yeares. 
Which  in  his  grace  did  boast  you  most  to  bee  !    '*> 
Ah  !  where  were  ye,  when  he  of  you  had  need. 
To  stop  his  wound  that  wondrously  did  bleed  ! 

Ah  !  wretched  boy,  the  shape  of  dreryhead. 

And  sad  ensample  of  mans  suddein  end : 

Full  htle  faileth  but  thou  shalt  be  dead,  ^^ 

Unpitied,  unplaynd,  of  foe  or  frend  ! 

Whilest  none  is  nigh,  thine  eylids  up  to  close. 

And  kisse  thy  hps  like  faded  leaves  of  rose. 

A  sort  of  shepheards  sewing  of  the  chace, 
As  they  the  forest  raunged  on  a  day,  •'<' 

By  fate  or  fortune  came  unto  the  place. 
Where  as  the  lucklesse  boy  yet  bleeding  lay  ; 
Yet  bleeding  lay,  and  yet  would  still  have  bled, 
Had  not  good  hap  those  shepheards  thether  led. 

They  stopt  his  wound,  (too  late  to  stop  it  was  !)  '"'" 

And  in  their  armes  then  softly  did  him  reare  : 

Tlio  (as  he  wild)  unto  his  loved  lasse. 

His  dearest  love,  him  dolefully  did  beare. 

The  dolefulst  biere  that  ever  man  did  see. 

Was  Astrophel,  but  deai-est  unto  mee  !  '*" 

She,  when  she  saw  her  Love  in  such  a  plight. 
With  crudled  blood  and  filthie  gore  deformed. 
That  wont  to  be  with  flowers  and  gyrlonds  dight. 
And  her  deare  favours  dearly  well  adorned  ; 
Her  face,  the  fairest  face  that  eye  mote  see,         '■'■» 
She  hkewise  did  deforme  Uke  him  to  bee. 


-  hale,]   Welfare,  Sax.  hal.  sanitas,  salus. 


Ver.  103. . 
Todd. 
Ver.  139.    A  sort  of  shepheards  &c.]     A  company  of 


shepheards,  &c.    T  Warton. 
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Her  yellow  locks  that  shone  so  bright  and  long, 
As  sunny  beames  in  fairest  somers  day, 
She  fiersly  tore,  and  witli  outragious  wrong 
From  her  red  cheeks  the  roses  rent  away :  '™ 

And  her  faire  brest,  the  threasury  of  ioy, 
She  spoyld  thereof,  and  filled  witii  annoy. 

His  palled  face,  impictured  with  death. 

She  bathed  oft  with  teares  and  dried  oft : 

And  with  sweet  kisses  suckt  the  wasting  breath  '^ 

Out  of  his  Hps  like  lillies  pale  and  soft. 

And  oft  she  cald  to  him,  who  answerd  nought, 

But  onely  by  his  lookes  did  tell  his  thought. 

The  rest  of  her  impatient  regret. 

And  piteous  mone  the  which  she  for  him  made,  ■'" 

tio  toong  can  tell,  nor  any  forth  can  set. 

But  he  whose  heart  like  sorrow  did  invade. 

At  last,  when  paine  his  vitall  powres  had  spent. 

His  wasted  life  her  weary  lodge  forwent. 

Which  when  she  saw,  she  staled  not  a  whit,        ^^^ 

But  after  him  did  make  untimely  haste  : 

Forth  with  her  ghost  out  of  her  corps  did  flit. 

And  followed  her  make  hke  turtle  chaste  : 

To  prove  that  death  their  hearts  cannot  divide. 

Which  living  were  in  love  so  firmly  tide.  ^^ 

The  gods,  which  all  things  see,  this  same  beheld. 
And,  pittying  this  paire  of  lovers  trew. 
Transformed  them  there  lying  on  the  field 
Into  one  flowre  that  is  both  red  and  blew  : 
It  fu'st  growes  red,  and  then  to  blew  doth  fade,  '*• 
Like  Astrophel,  which  thereinto  was  made. 


And  in  the  midst  thereof  a  star  appearea. 
As  fairly  formd  as  any  star  in  skyes  : 
Resembling  Stella  in  her  freshest  yeares. 
Forth  darting  beames  of  beautie  from  her  eyes  ; 
And  all  tlie  day  it  standeth  full  of  deow,  '" 

Which  is  the  teai-es,  that  from  her  eyes  did  flow. 

That  hearbe  of  some,  Starlight  is  cald  by  name. 

Of  others  Penthia,  though  not  so  well : 

But  thou,  where  ever  thou  doest  finde  the  same. 

From  this  day  forth  do  call  it  Astrophel :  "• 

And,  when  so  ever  thou  it  up  doest  take. 

Do  pluck  it  softly  for  that  shepheards  sake. 

Hereof  when  tydings  far  abroad  did  passe. 

The  shepheards  all  which  loved  him  full  deare,  ^uo 

And  sure  fuU  deare  of  aU  he  loved  was. 

Did  thether  flock  to  see  what  they  did  heare. 

And  when  that  pitteous  spectacle  they  vewed. 

The  same  with  bitter  teares  they  all  bedewed. 

And  every  one  did  make  exceeding  mone,  ^'^ 

With  inward  anguish  and  great  griefe  opprest : 
And  every  one  did  weep  and  waUe,  and  mone, 
And  meanes  deviz'd  to  shew  his  sorrow  best. 
That  from  that  houre,  since  first  on  grassie  gi-eene 
Shepheards  kept3heep,wasnotlikemourmngseeu.'^"' 

But  first  his  sister  that  Clorinda  bight. 
The  gentlest  shepheardesse  that  lives  this  day. 
And  most  resembling  both  in  shape  and  spright 
Her  brother  deare,  began  this  dolefuU  lay. 
Which,  least  I  marre  the  sweetnesse  of  the  vearse, 
In  sort  as  she  it  sung  1  will  rehearse.  216 
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At  me,  to  whom  shall  I  my  case  complaine, 
That  may  compassion  my  impatient  griefe  ! 
Or  where  shall  I  unfold  my  inward  paine, 
That  my  enriven  heart  may  find  rehefe  ! 
Shall  I  unto  the  heavenly  powres  it  show  t 
Or  unto  earthly  men  that  dwell  below  i 

To  heavens  1  ah  !  they  alas  !  the  authors  were, 
And  workers  of  my  unremedied  wo : 
For  they  foresee  what  to  us  happens  here, 
And  they  foresaw,  yet  suffred  this  be  so. 

From  them  comes  good,  from  them  comes  also  il. 
That  which  they  made,  who  can  them  warne  to 
spiH! 

To  men  ?  ah  !  they  alas  like  wretched  bee. 
And  subiect  to  the  heavens  ordinance : 
Bound  to  abide  what  ever  they  decree. 
Their  best  redresse,  is  their  best  sufferance. 
How  then  can  they,  like  wretched,  comfort  mee, 
The  which  no  lesse  need  comforted  to  bee  2 


Ver.  17s.  — 
word.    Todd. 


-  her  make]   Mate,  companion  ,-  the  old 


Then  to  my  selfe  will  I  my  sorrow  mourne, 
Sith  none  alive  like  sorrowfull  remaines  : 
And  to  my  sehe  my  plaints  shall  back  retourne. 
To  pay  their  usury  with  doubled  paines. 

The  woods,  the  hills,  the  rivers,  shall  resound 
The  moumfall  accent  of  my  sorrowes  ground. 

Woods,  hills,  and  rivers,  now  are  desolate, 
Sith  he  is  gone  the  which  them  all  did  grace : 
And  all  the  fields  do  waile  their  widow  state, 
Sith  death  their  fairest  flowre  did  late  deface. 
The  fairest  flowre  in  field  that  ever  grew. 
Was  Astrophel ;  that  was,  we  all  may  rew. 

What  cruell  hand  of  cursed  foe  unknowne. 

Hath  crept  the  stalke  which  bore  so  faire  a  flowre  ? 


Ver.  215.  Whicfty  least  I  marre  the  sivcetnesse  of  the  vearse. 
In  sort  as  she  it  sung  I  will  rehearse.']  Friini 
this  avowal  I  ctmclude  that  the  following  poem  was  not 
written  by  Spenser,  but  by  the  sister  of  Sir  Philip,  tho 
accomplished  Mary  Countess  of  Pembroke,  here  poetically 
called  Clarinda.  All  the  subsequent  poems  on  the  death  of 
Sir  Philip  are  evidently  a  collection  brought  together  by 
Spcn&cr.    Todd. 
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Untimely  cropt,  before  it  well  were  growne. 
And  cleane  defaced  in  untimely  howre. 
Great  losse  to  all  that  ever  him  did  see, 
Great  losse  to  all,  but  greatest  losse  to  mee ! 

Breake  now  your  gyrlonds,  0  ye  shepheards  lasses, 
Sith  the  faire  flowre,  which  them  adornd,  is  gon : 
The  flowre,  which  them  adornd,  is  gone  to  ashes. 
Never  againe  let  lasse  put  gyrlond  on. 

In  stead  of  gyrlond,  weare  sad  Cj-pres  nowe, 
And  bitter  Elder,  brolcen  from  the  bowe. 

Ne  ever  sing  the  love-layes  which  he  made. 
Who  ever  made  such  layes  of  love  as  hee  ? 
Ne  ever  read  the  riddles,  which  he  sayd 
Unto  your  selves,  to  malte  you  mery  glee. 
Your  mery  glee  is  now  laid  aU  abed. 
Your  mery  maker  now  alasse !  is  dead. 

Death,  the  devourer  &{  all  worlds  delight. 
Hath  robbed  you,  and  f6ft  fnj  me  iny  ioy : 
Both  you  and  me,  and  all  the  world  he  quigfit 
Hath  robd  of  ioyance,  and  left  sad  amioy. 

Ioy  of  the  world,  and  shepheards  pride  was  hee ! 

Shepheards,  hope  never  like  againe  to  see ! 

Oh  Death !  that  hast  us  of  such  riches  reft. 
Tell  us  at  least,  what  hast  thou  with  it  done  ? 
What  is  become  of  him  whose  flowre  here  left 
Is  but  the  shadow  of  his  Ukenesse  gone  ? 

Scarse  hke  the  shadow  of  that  which  he  was, 
Nought  hke,  but  that  he  like  a  shade  did  pas. 

But  that  immortall  spirit,  which  was  deckt 
With  all  the  dowries  of  celestiall  grace. 
By  soveraine  choyce  from  th'  hevenly  quires  select. 
And  lineally  deriv'd  from  Angels  race, 

0 !  what  is  now  of  it  become  aread. 

Ay  me,  can  so  divine  a  thing  be  dead  ? 

Ah !  no :  it  is  not  dead,  ne  can  it  die. 
But  lives  for  aie,  in  blisfull  Paradise : 
Where  like  a  new-borne  babe  it  soft  doth  lie. 
In  bed  of  hUies  wrapt  in  tender  wise ; 


And  compast  all  about  vi-ith  roses  sweet. 
And  daintie  violets  from  head  to  feet. 

There  thousand  birds  aU  of  celestiall  brood. 

To  him  do  sweetly  caroU  day  and  night ; 

And  with  straunge  notes,  of  him  well  understood. 

Lull  him  a  sleep  in  dngeUck  delight ; 

Whilest  in  sweet  dreame  to  him  presented  bee 
Immortall  beauties,  which  no  eye  may  see. 

But  he  them  sees  and  takes  exceeding  pleasure 
Of  their  divine  aspects,  appearing  plaine. 
And  kindling  love  in  him  above  all  measure. 
Sweet  love  still  ioyous,  never  feeling  paine. 
For  what  so  goodly  forme  he  there  doth  see, 
He  may  enioy  from  iealous  rancor  free. 

There  liveth  he  in  everlasting  bhs. 
Sweet  Spirit  never  fearing  more  to  die : 
Ne  dreading  harme  from  any  foes  of  liis, 
Ne  fearing  salvage  beasts  more  crueltie. 

Whilest  we  here,  wretches,  waile  his  private  lack. 
And  with  vaine  vowes  do  often  call  him  back. 

But  live  thou  there,  still  happie,  happie  Spirit, 
And  give  us  leave  thee  here  thus  to  lament  I 
Not  thee  that  doest  thy  heavens  ioy  inherit. 
But  our  owne  selves  that  here  in  dole  are  drent. 
Thus  do  we  weep  and  waile,  and  wear  our  eies. 
Mourning,  in  others,  our  owne  miseries. 


Which  when  she  ended  had,  another  swaine 
Of  gentle  wit  and  daintie  sweet  device. 
Whom  Astrophel  full  deare  did  enterteine, 
Whilest  here  he  liv'd,  and  held  in  passing  price, 
Hight  Thestylis,  began  his  mournfuU  tourne : 
And  made  the  Muses  in  his  song  to  mourne. 

And  after  him  full  many  other  moe. 

As  everie  one  in  order  lov'd  him  best, 

Gan  dight  themselves  t'  expresse  their  inward  woe. 

With  dolefuU  layes  unto  the  time  addrest. 

The  which  I  here  in  order  will  rehearse. 

As  fittest  flowres  to  deck  his  moumfuU  hearse. 


THE   MOUENING  MUSS   OF  THESTYLIS*. 


Come  forth,  ye  Nymphes,  come  forth,  forsake  your 

watry  bowres. 
Forsake  your  mossy  caves,  and  help  me  to  lament : 
Help  me  to  tune  my  dolefuU  notes  to  gurgling  sound 
Of  LifBes  tumbling  streames :  Come,  let  salt  teai-es 

of  ours. 
Mix  with  his  waters  fresh.     O  come,  let  one  consent 
loyne  us  to  mourne  with  wailful!  plaints  the  deadly 

wound 


*  In  1587  the  fnllowing  licence,  among  others,  was 
granted  by  the  Stationers'  Company  to  John  Wolf,  printer, 
viz.  "  The  mourning  Muses  of  Lod.  I3rysket  vpon  the  death 
of  tlie  most  noble  Sir  Phillip  Sydney  knight  &c."    Todd. 


Which  fatall  clap  hath  made  ;  decreed  by  higher 

powres. 
The  dreery  day  in  which  they  have  from  us  yrent 
The  noblest  plant  that  might  from  East  to  West  be 

found. 
Mourne,  mourn,  great  Phillips  fall,  mourn  we  his 

wolull  end. 
Whom  spitefuU  death  hath  pluct  untimely  from  the 

tree. 
Whiles  yet  liis  yeares  in  flowre  did  promise  worthie 

frute. 
Ah  dreadful  Mars,  why  didst  thou  not  thy  knight 

defend  ?  [thee 

What  wrathful!  mood,  what  fault  of  ours,hatli  me"eU 
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Of  such  a  shilling  liglit  to  leave  us  destitute  ? 
Thou  \vith  benigne  aspect  sometime  diUst  us  behold. 
Thou  hast  in  Britons  valour  tane  delight  of  old, 
Aud  with  thy  presence  oft  vouchsaft  to  attribute 
Fame  and  renowmc  to  us  for  gloriousmartialldeeds. 
But  now  their  [thy]  ireful  hemes  have  chill'd  our 

harts  with  cold ; 
Thou  hast  estrang'd  thy  self,  and  deignest  not  our 

land  : 
FaiTe  off  to  others  now  thy  favour  honour  breeds, 
And  high  disdaine  doth  cause  thee  shun  our  clime, 

(I  feare ;) 
For  h'adst  thou  not  bene  wroth,  or  that  time  neare 

at  hand, 
Thou  wouldst  have  heard  the  cry  that  wofuU  Eng- 
land made ; 
Eke  Zelands  piteous  plaints,  and  Hollands  toren 

heare, 
Would  haply  have  appeas'd  thy  divine  angry  mynd : 
Thou  shouldst  have  seen  the  trees  refuse  to  yeeld 

their  shade. 
And  wailing  to  let  fall  the  honor  of  their  head  ; 
And  birds  in  mournfull  tunes  lamenting  in  their 

kinde. 
Up  from  his  tombe  the  mightie  Corineus  rose. 
Who  cui'sing  oft  the  fates  that  this  mishap  had  bred. 
His  hoary  locks  he  tare,  calling  the  heavens  unkinde. 
The  Thames  was  heard  to  roare,  the  Reyne  aud 

eke  the  Mose, 
The  SchaJd,  the  Danow  selfe,  this  great  mischance 

did  rue, 
With  torment  and  with  grief :  their  fountains  pui'e 

and  cleere 
Were  troubled,  and  with  swelling  fliouds  declar'd 

their  woes. 
The  Muses  comfortles,  the  Nymphs  with  paled  hue, 
The  Silvan  gods  likemse,  came  rmming  farre  and 

neere,  [hie ; 

And  all  with  teares  bedeawd,  and  eyes  cast  up  on 
O  help,  0  help,  ye  gods,  they  ghastly  gan  to  crie. 
O  chaunge  the  cruell  fate  of  this  so  rare  a  wight, 
And  graunt  that  natures  coui'se  may  measure  out 

his  age.  [fully, 

The  beasts  their  foode  forsooke,  and,  trembhngfear- 
Each  sought  his  cave  or  den,  this  cry  did  them  so 

fright. 
Out  from  amid  the  waves,  by  storme  then  stur'd  to 

rage, 
This  crie  did  cause  to  rise  th'old  father  Ocean  lioare. 
Who  grave  with  eld,  and  full  of  maiestie  in  sight. 
Spake  in   this  wise.    "Refrain   (quoth  he)  your 

teares  and  plaints, 
Cease  these  your  idle  words,  make  vaine  requests 

no  more. 
No  humble  speech,  nor  mone,  may  move  the  fixed 

stint 
Of  destinie  or  death :  Such  is  his  will  that  paints 
The  earth  with  colours  fresh ;  the  darkest  skies 

with  store  [flint 

Of  starry  hghts  :  And  though  your  teares  a  hart  of 
Might  tender  make,  yet  nought  herein  they  will 

prevaile." 
Whiles  thus  he  said,  the  noble  knight,  who  gan 

to  feele 
His  vitall  force  to  faint,  and  death  with  cruell  dint 
Of  direful!  dart  his  mortall  bodie  to  assaile,  [steele, 
With  eyes  lift  up  to  heav'n,and  courage  franke  as 
With  cheerful!  face,  where  valour  lively  was  exprest, 
But  humble  rayiid,  lie  said.  "  0  Lord,  if  ought  this 

fraile 


And  earthly  carcasse  have  thy  service  sought  t' 

advaunce ; 
If  my  desire  have  bene  still  to  relieve  th'  opprest ; 
If  iustice  to  maintame  that  valour  I  have  spent 
Wliich  thou  me  gav'st ;  or  if  henceforth  I  might 

advaunce 
Thy  name,  thy  truth,  then  spare  me  (Lord)  if  thou 

think  best ; 
Forbeare  these  unripe  yeares.     But  if  thy  will  be 

bent. 
If  that  prefixed  time  be  come  which  thou  hast  set ; 
Through  pure  and  fervent  faith,  I  hope  now  to  be 

plast 
In  th'  everlasting  blis,  which  with  thy  precious 

blood 
Thou  purchase  didst  for  us."  Witli  that  a  sigh  he  set, 
And  straight  a  cloudie  mist  his  sences  overcast ; 
His  lips  waxt  pale  and  wan,  like  damas!;e  roses  bud 
Cast  from  the  stalke,  or  hke  in  field  to  purple  fiowre. 
Which  languisheth  being  shred  by  culter  as  it  past. 
A  trembhng  chilly  cold  ran  throgh  their  veiiies, 

which  were 
With  eies  brimfuU  of  teares  to  see  his  fatall  liowrc. 
Whose  blusti'ing  siglies  at  first  their  sorrow  did 

declare. 
Next,  murmuring  ensude  ;  at  last  they  not  forbeai'e 
Plaine  outcries,  all  againsttheheav'ns  that  enviously 
Dopriv'd  us  of  a  spright  so  perfect  and  so  rare. 
The  Sun  his  lightsom  beames  did  shrowd,  and  hide 

his  face 
For  griefe,  whereby  the  earth  feard  night  eternally: 
The   mountaines    eachwhere    shooke,   the  i-ivers 

tura'd  their  streanies. 
And  th'  aire  gan  winterlike  to  rage  and  fret  apace : 
And  grisly  ghosts  by  night  were  scene,  aud  fierie 

gleames, 
Amid  the  clouds  with  claps  of  thunder,  that  did 

seeme  [afeard : 

To  rent  the  skies,  and  made  both  man  and  beast 
The  birds  of  iU  presage  this  lucklesse  chance  fore- 
told. 
By  demfuU  noise  ;  and  dogs  with  howling  made 

man  deeme 
Some  mischief  was  at  hand ;  for  such  they  do  esteome 
As  tokens  of  mishap,  and  so  have  done  of  old. 
Ah  !  that  thou  hadst  but  heard  his  lovely  Stella 

plame  ,  [cheere, 

Her  greevous  losse,  or  seene  her  heavie  mourning 
While  she,  with  woe  opprest,  her  sorrowesdid  unfold. 
Her  hau-e  hung  lose,  neglect,  about  her  shoulders 

twaine ; 
And  from  those  two  bright  starres,  to  him  soirfe- 

time  so  deere  [downe 

Her  heart  sent  drops  of  pearle,  which  fell  in  foyson 
Twixt  hlly  and  the  rose.     She  wroong  her  hands 

with  paine. 
And  piteously  gan  say:  "My  true  and  faithful! 

pheere, 
Alas,  and  woe  is  me,  why  should  my  fortune  frowne 
On  me  thus  frowardly  to  rob  me  of  my  ioy  ! 
What  cruell  envious  hand  hath  taken  thee  away. 
And  with  thee  my  content,  my  comfort,  and  my  stay  J 
Thou  onelie  wast  the  ease  of  trouble  and  annoy, 
Wheli  they  did  me  assaile;  in  theemy  hopes  didrest, 
Alas,  what  now  is  left  but  grief,  that  night  and  day 
Afflicts  this  wofull  hfe,  and  with  continuall  rage 
Torments  ten  thousand  waies  my  miserable  brest ! 
0  greedie  envious  heav'n,  what  needed  tliee  to  have 
Enricht  with  such  alewell  this  unhappie  age  ; 
To  take  it  back  againe  so  soone  !  Alas,  when  shall 
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Mine  eies  see  ought  that  may  content  them,  since 

thy  grave, 
My  onely  treasure,  hides  the  ioyes  of  my  poore  hart ! 
As  here  with  t  hee  on  earth  I  Uv'd,  even  so  equall 
Me  thinkes  it  were  with  thee  in  heav'n  I  did  abide: 
And  as  our  troubles  all  we  here  on  earth  did  part. 
So  reason  would  that  there  of  thy  most  happie  state 
I  had  my  share.     Alas,  if  thou  my  trustie  guide 
Were  wont  to  be,  how  canst  thou  leave  me  thus 

alone 
In  darknesse  and  astray  ;  weake,  wearie,  desolate, 
Plung'd  in  a  world  of  woe,  refusing  for  to  take 
Me  with  thee  to  the  place  of  rest  where  thou  art 

gone !"  [toong ; 

This  said,  she  held  her  peace,  for  sorrow  tide  her 
And  insteed  of  more  words,  seerad-that  her  eies  a 

lake 
Of  teares   had  bene,  they  flow'd   so  plenteously 

therefro : 
And,  with  her  sobs  and  sighs,  th'  aire  round  about 

her  roong. 
If  Venus,  when  she  wail'd  her  deare  Adonis  slaine. 
Ought  moov'd  in  thy  fiers  hart  compassion  of  her 

woe. 
His  noble  sisters  plaints,  her  sighes  and  teares 

emong. 
Would  sure  have  made  thee  milde,  and  inly  me 

her  paine  : 
Aurora  halfe  so  faire  her  selfe  did  never  show, 
When, from  old  Tithonsbed,sheeweeping  did  arise. 
The  blinded  archer-boy,Ukelarke  in  showre  of  raine. 
Sat  bathing  of  his  wings,  and  glad  the  time  did 

spend 
Under  those  cristaU  drops,  which  fell  from  her  faire 

eies ;  [wise. 

And  at  their  brightest  beames  him  proynd  in  lovely 
Yet  sorie  for  her  grief,  which  he  could  not  amend. 
The  gentle  boy  gan  wipe  her  eies,  and  clear  those 

lights. 
Those  lights  through  wnich  his  glory  and  his  con- 
quests shine. 
The  Graces  tuckt  her  hair,  which  hung  like  threds 

of  gold. 
Along  her  yvorie  brest,  the  treasure  of  delights. 
All  things  with  her  to  weep,  it  seemed,  did  encline. 
The  trees,  the  hills,  the  dales,  the  caves,  the  stones 

so  cold. 
The  aire  did  help  them  mourne,  with  dark  clouds, 

raine,  and  mist, 
Forbearing  many  a  day  to  cleare  it  selfe  againe  ; 
Which  made    them   eftsoones  feare  the  daies  of 

Pirrha  shold 
Of  creatures  spoile  the  earth,  their  fatall  threds 

untwist. 
For  Phcebus  gladsome  raies  were  washed  for  in 

vaine. 
And  with  her  quivering  light  Latonas  daughter 

faire. 
And  Charles-waine  eke  refus'd  to  be  the  shipmans 

guide.  [traine, 

On  Neptune  wai're  was  made  by  Aeolus  and  his 


Who,  letting  loose  the  winds,  tost  and  tormented 

th'  aire. 
So  tliat  on  ev'ry  coast  men  shipwrack  did  abide. 
Or  else  were  swallowed  up  in  open  sea  with  waves, 
And  such  as  came  to  shoare  were  beaten  with 


The  Medwaies  silver  streames,  that  wont  so  still  to 

slide,  [hollow  caves. 

Were  troubled  now  and  virothe ;   whose  hidden 
Along  his  banks  with  fog  then  shrowded  from  mans 

eye, 
Ay  PhilUp  did  resownd,  aie  Phillip  they  did  crie. 
His  Nimphs  were  seen  no  more  (thogh  custom  stil 

it  craves) 
With  haire  spred  to  the  wynd  themselves  to  bath 

or  sport. 
Or  with  the  hooke  or  net,  barefooted  wantonly. 
The  pleasant  daintie  fish  to  entangle  or  deceive. 
The  shepheards  left  their  wonted  places  of  resort. 
Their  bagpipes  now  were  still ;  their  loving  mery 

layes 
Were   quite  forgot ;   and  now  their  flocks  men 

might  perceive 
To  wander  and  to  straie,  all  carelesly  neglect. 
And,  in  the  stead  of  mirth  and  pleasure,  nights  and 


Nought  els  was  to  be  heard,  but  woes,  complaints, 

and  mono. 
But  thou   (O  blessed  soule  !)  doest  haply  not 

respect  [affect. 

These  teares  we  shead,  though  full  of  loving  pure 
Having   affixt  thine  eyes  on  that  most  glorious 

throne. 
Where  fuU  of  maiestie  the  High  Creator  reignes  ; 
In  whose  bright  shining  face  thy  ioyes  are  all  com- 
plete. 
Whose  love  kindles  thy  spright ;   where,  happie 

alwaies  one. 
Thou  liv'st  in  blis  that  earthly  passion  never  staines ; 
Where  from  the  purest  spring  the  sacred  Nectar 

sweete  [now 

Is  thy  continuall  drinke  ;  where  thou  doest  gather 
Of  well  emploied  Ufe  th'  inestimable  gaines. 
There  Venus  on  thee  smiles,  Apollo  gives  thee  place. 
And  Mars  in  reverent  wise  doth  to  tliy  vertue  bow. 
And  decks  his  fiery  sphere,  to  do  thee  honour  most. 
In  highest  part  whereof,  thy  valour  for  to  grace, 
A  chaire  of  gold  he  setts  to  thee,  and  there  doth 

tell 
Thy  noble  acts  arew,  whereby  even  they  that  boast 
Themselves  of  auncient  fame,  as  Pirrhus,  Hanniball, 
Scipio,  and  Caesar,  with  the  rest  that  did  excell 
In  martiall  prowesse,  high  thy  glorie  do  admire. 

All  haile,  therefore,  0  worthie  Phillip  immortaU, 
The  flowre  of  Sydneyes  race,  the  honour  of  thy 

name  ! 
Whose  worthie  praise  to  sing,  my  Muses  not  aspire. 
But  sorrowfuU  and  sad  these  teares  to  thee  let  fall. 
Yet  wish  their  verses  might  so  farre  and  wide  thy 

fame  [same. 

Extend,  that  envies  rage,  nor  time,  might  end  the 
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Colin,  well  fits  thy  sad  cheare  this  sad  stownd, 
This  wofull  stownd,  wherein  all  things  complauie 
This  great  mishap,  this  greevous  losse  of  owres. 
Hear'st  thou  the  Grown  ?  how  with  lioUow  sownd 
He  slides  away,  and  murmuring  doth  plaine. 
And  seemes  to  say  unto  the  fading  flowres. 
Along  his  bankes,  unto  the  bared  trees ; 
PhiUisides  is  dead.     Up,  iolly  swaine, 
Thou  that  with  skill  canst  tune  a  dolefuU  lay. 
Help  him  to  mourn.     My  hart  with  grief  doth 

freese. 
Hoarse  is  my  voice  with  crying,  else  a  part 
Sure  would  I  beare,  though  rude  :  But,  as  I  may. 
With  sobs  and  sighes  I  second  will  thy  song. 
And  so  expresse  the  sorrowes  of  my  hart. 

Colin.    Ah  Lycon,  Lycon,  what  need   sldll,  to 

teach 
A  grieved  mynd  powre  forth  his  plaints  !  how  long 
Hath  the  pore  turtle  gon  to  school  (weenest  thou) 
To  learne  to  mourne  her  lost  make !     No,  no,  each 
Creature  by  nature  can  tell  how  to  waile. 
Seest  not  these  flocks,  how  sad  they  wander  now  1 
Seemeth  their  leaders  bell  their  bleating  tunes 
In  dolefnll  sound.     Like  him,  not  one  doth  faile 
With  hanging  head  to  shew  a  heavie  cheare. 
What  bird  (I  pray  thee)  hast  thou  seen,  that  prunes 
Himselfe  of  late  1  did  any  cheerful!  note 
Come  to  thine  eares,  or  gladsome  sight  appeare 
Unto  tliine  eies,  since  that  same  fatall  howre  ? 
Hath  not  the  aire  put  on  his  mourning  coat, 
And  testified  liis  grief  with  flowing  teares  ? 
Sith  then,  it  seemeth  each  thing  to  his  powre 
Doth  us  invite  to  make  a  sad  consort ; 
Come,  let  us  ioyne  our  mournfull  song  with  theirs. 
Griefe  will  endite,  and  sorrow  will  enforce. 
Thy  voice  ;  and  eccho  will  our  words  report. 
Zycon.  Though  my  mde  rymes  ill  with  thy  verses 

frame. 
That  others  farre  exeell ;  yet  will  I  force 
Aly  selfe  to  answere  thee  the  best  I  can. 
And  honor  my  base  words  with  his  high  name. 
But  if  ray  plaints  annoy  thee  where  thou  sit 
lu  secret  shade  or  cave  ;  vouchsafe  (0  Pan) 
To  pardon  me,  and  hear  this  hard  constraint 
With  patience  while  I  sing,  and  pittie  it. 
"i-nd  eke  ye  rurall  Muses,  that  do  dwell 
In  these  wilde  woods  ;  if  ever  piteous  plaint 
We  did  endite,  or  taught  a  wofull  minde 
With  words  of  pure  affect  his  griefe  to  tell, 
Instruct  me  now.     Now,  Colin,  then  goe  on. 
And  I  will  follow  thee,  though  faiTe  behinde. 

Colin.  PhiUisides  is  dead.     0  harmfull  death, 
0  deadly  harme  !     Unhappie  Albion, 
When  shalt  thou  see,  emong  thy  shepheards  all. 
Any  so  sage,  so  perfect  \    Whom  uneath 
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Envie  could  touch  for  vertuous  life  and  Eicill 

Curteoua,  valiant,  and  liberall. 

Behold  the  sacred  Pales,  where  with  haire 

Untrust  she  sitts,  in  shade  of  yonder  hill. 

And  her  faire  face,  bent  sadly  downe,  doth  send 

A  floud  of  teares  to  bathe  the  earth  ;  and  there 

Doth  call  the  heav'ns  despightfuU,  envious, 

Cruell  his  fate,  that  made  so  short  an  end 

Of  that  same  life,  well  worthie  to  have  bene 

Prolongd  with  many  yeares,  happie  and  famous. 

The  Nymphs  and  Oreades  her  round  about 

Do  sit  lamenting  on  the  grassie  grene  ; 

And  with  shrill  cries,  beating  their  whitest  bi-ests. 

Accuse  the  direfuU  dart  that  death  sent  out 

To  give  the  fatall  stroke.     The  starres  they  blame 

That  deafe  or  carejesse  seeme  at  their  request. 

The  pleasant  shade  of  stately  groves  they  shun  ; 

They  leave  their  cristall  springs,  where  they  wont 

frame 
Sweet  bowi'es  of  myrtel  twigs  and  lawrel  faire. 
To  sport  themselves  free  from  the  scorching  sun. 
And  now  the  hollow  caves  where  horror  darke 
Doth  dwell,  whence  banisht  is  the  gladsome  aire, 
They  seeke  ;  and  there  in  mourning  spend  thei. 

time 
With  waUfull  tunes,  whiles  wolves  do  howle  an 

barke. 
And  seem  to  beare  a  bourdon  to  their  plaint. 

Lycon.  PhiUisides  is  dead.     0  dolefuU  ryme  ! 
Why  should  my  toong  expresse  thee  ?  who  is  left 
Now  to  uphold  thy  hopes,  when  they  do  faint, 
Lycon  unfortunate  !  What  spitefuU  fate. 
What  lucklesse  destinie,  hath  thee  bereft 
Of  thy  chief  comfort ;  of  thy  onely  stay  ! 
Where  is  become  thy  wonted  happie  state, 
(Alas  !)  wherein  through  many  a  hill  and  dale, 
Through  pleasant  woods,  and  many  an  uulmown 
Along  the  bankes  of  many  silver  streames,     [way 
Thou  with  him  yodest ;  and  with  him  didst  scale 
The  craggie  rocks  of  th'  Alpes  and  Appenine  ! 
Still  with  the  Muses  sporting,  while  those  beames 
Of  vertue  kindled  in  his  noble  brest, 
Which  after  did  so  gloriously  forth  shine  ! 
But  (woe  is  me  !)  they  now  yquenched  are 
All  suddeinly,  and  death  hath  them  opprest. 
Loe  father  Neptune,  with  sad  countenance. 
How  he  sitts  mourning  on  the  strond  now  bare. 
Yonder,  where  th'  Ocean  with  his  rolling  waves 
The  white  feete  washeth  (wailing  this  mischance) 
Of  Dover  cliffes.     His  sacred  skirt  about 
The  sea-gods  all  are  set  ;  from  their  moist  caves 
All  for  his  comfort  gathered  there  they  be. 
The  Thamis  rich,  the  Humber  rough  and  stout. 
The  fruitful!  Severne,  with  the  rest  are  come 
To  helpe  their  lord  to  mourne,  and  eke  to  see 
The  doleful!  sight,  and  sad  pomp  faneraU, 
Of  the  dead  corps  passing  tlirougli  his  kingdome. 
I  And  all  their  heads,  with  cypres  gyrlonds  crown'd, 
'   With  wofull  shrikes  salute  him  great  and  small. 
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Eke  wailfull  Eccho,  forgetting  her  deare 
Nai'cissuSj  their  last  accents  doth  resownd. 

Colin.  Philhsides  is  dead.     0  lucklesse  age ; 
O  widow  world  ;  O  brookes  and  fountsiins  cleere  ; 
O  hills,  0  dales,  O  woods,  that  oit  have  rong 
Witli  his  sweet  caroling,  which  could  asswage 
The  fiercest  wi-ath  of  tygre  or  of  beare : 
Ye  Siivans,  Fawnes,  and  Satyres,  that  emong 
These  thiclcets  oft  have  daunst  after  his  pipe  ; 
Ye  Nymphs  and  Nayades  with  golden  heare. 
That  oft  have  left  your  purest  cristall  springs 
To  barken  to  his  layes,  that  coulden  wipe 
Away  all  griefe  and  sorrow  from  your  harts  : 
Alas  !  who  now  is  left  that  like  him  sings  ? 
When  shall  you  heare  againe  hke  hai-monie  ? 
So  sweet  a  sownd  who  to  you  now  impai'ts  ? 
Loe  where  engraved  by  his  hand  yet  lives 
The  name  of  Stella  in  yonder  bay  tree. 
Happie  name  !  happie  tree  !  faire  may  you  grow. 
And  spred  your  sacred  branch,  which  honor  gives 
To  famous  Emperours,  and  Poets  crowne. 
Unhappie  flock  that  wander  scattred  now, 
What  marvell  if  through  grief  ye  woxen  leane. 
Forsake  your  food,  and  hang  your  heads  adowne ! 
For  such  a  shepheard  never  shall  you  guide. 
Whose  parting  hath  of  weale  bereft  you  cleane. 

Lycon.  Phillisides  is  dead.     0  happie  sprite, 
That  now  in  heav'nwith  blessed  soules  doest  bide : 


Looke  do\vn  a  while  from  where  thou  sitst  above. 
And  see  how  busie  shepheards  be  to  endite 
Sad  songs  of  grief,  their  sorrowes  to  declare. 
And  gratefull  memory  of  their  kynd  love. 
Behold  my  selfe  with  Colin,  gentle  swaine, 
(Whose  lerned  Muse  thou  cherisht  most  whyleare,) 
Where  we,  thy  name  recording,  seeke  to  ease 
The  inward  torment  and  tormenting  paine. 
That  thy  departure  to  us  both  hath  bred  ; 
Ne  can  each  others  sorrow  yet  appease. 
Behold  the  fountains  now  left  desolate. 
And  withred  grasse  with  cypres  boughes  be  spred  ; 
Behold  these  floures  which  on  thy  grave  we  strew ; 
Which,  faded,  shew  the  givers  faded  state, 
( Though  eke  they  shew  their  fervent  zeale  and  pure,) 
Whose  onely  comfort  on  thy  welfare  gi-ew. 
Whose  praiers  importune  shall  the  heav'ns  for  ay. 
That,  to  thy  ashes,  rest  they  may  assure  : 
That  learnedst  shepheards  honor  may  thy  name 
With  yeerly  praises,  and  the  Nymphs  alway 
Thy  tomb  may  deck  with  fresh  and  sweetest  flowres; 
And  that  for  ever  may  endure  tliy  fame.       [steep 
Oolin.  Tlie  Sun  (lo !)  hastued  hath  his  face  to 
Tn  western  waves  ;  and  th'  aire  with  stormy  showres 
Warnes  us  to  drive  homewards  our  silly  sheep  : 
Lycon,  lett's  rise,  and  take  of  them  good  keep. 
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As  then,  no  winde  at  all  there  blew. 

No  swelling  cloude  aecloid  the  aire  ; 

The  skie,  like  grasse  [glasse]  of  watchet  hew. 

Reflected  Phoebus  golden  haire  ; 
The  garnisht  tree  no  pendant  stird^ 
No  voice  was  heard  of  anie  bird. 

There  might  you  see  the  burly  Beare, 

The  Lion  king,  the  Elephant  ; 

The  maiden  Unicorne  was  there, 

So  was  Acteons  horned  plant. 

And  what  of  wilde  or  tame  are  found. 
Were  coucht  in  order  on  the  ground. 

Alcides  speckled  poplar  tree. 
The  palme  that  Monarchs  do  obtaine. 
With  love-iuice  staind  the  mulberie. 
The  fruit  tliat  dewes  the  poets  braine  ; 
And  PhUUs  philbert  there  away, 
Comparde  witli  mirtle  and  the  bay. 


*  This  poem  was  written  by  Matthew  Roydon,  as  we  are 
informed  in  Nash's  Preface  to  Greene's  Arcadia,  and  in 
EnffL  Parnassus, 
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The  tree  that  coffins  doth  adorne. 
With  stately  height  threatning  the  skie ; 
And,  for  the  bed  of  Love  forlome. 
The  blaeke  and  dolefuU  Ebonie  ; 

All  in  a  circle  compast  were. 

Like  to  an  ampitheater. 

Upon  the  branches  of  those  trees, 

Tlie  ah'ie-winged  people  sat. 

Distinguished  in  od  degrees. 

One  sort  is  tliis,  another  that, 

Here  Philomell,  that  knowes  full  well 
What  force  and  wit  in  love  doth  dwell. 

The  skiebred  Eagle,  roiall  bird, 

Percht  there  upon  an  oke  above  ; 

The  Turtle  by  him  never  stird, 

Example  of  immortall  love. 

The  swan  that  sings,  about  to  dy. 
Leaving  Meaader  stood  thereby. 

And,  that  which  was  of  woonder  most, 

The  Pho3nix  left  sweet  Arabic ; 

And,  on  a  Caedar  in  this  coast. 

Built  up  her  tombe  of  spicerie. 
As  I  coniecture,  by  the  same 
Preparde  to  take  her  dying  flame. 
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In  midst  and  center  of  this  plot, 
I  saw  one  gi'ovelling  on  the  grasse  : 
A  man  or  stone,  I  knew  not  that ; 
No  stone  ;  of  man  the  figure  was, 
And  yet  I  could  liot  count  him  one, 
Moi-e  than  tlie  image  made  of  stone. 

A  sweei  attractive  kinde  of  grace, 
A  full  assurance  given  by  lookes, 
Coutinuall  comfort  m  a  face. 
The  lineaments  of  Gospell  bookes, 
I  trowe  that  countenance  cannot  lie. 
Whose  thoughts  are  legible  ui  the  eie. 

At  length  I  might  perceive  him  reare 
His  bodie  on  his  elbow  end  : 
Earthly  and  pale  with  ghastly  cheare. 
Upon  his  knees  he  upward  tend. 

Seeming  like  one  in  uncouth  stound. 
To  be  ascending  out  tlie  ground. 

Was  never  eie  did  see  that  face. 
Was  never  eare  did  heare  that  tong, 
Was  never  minde  did  minde  his  grace. 
That  ever  thought  the  travell  long  ; 
But  eies,  and  eares,  and  ev'ry  thought. 
Were  with  liis  sweete  perfections  caught. 

A  grievous  sigh  forthwith  he  throwes. 
As  might  have  torne  the  vital!  strings  ; 
Then  down  his  cheeks  the  teares  so  flows. 
As  doth  the  streame  of  many  springs. 
So  thunder  rends  tlie  cloud  in  twaine, 
And  makes  a  passage  for  the  raine. 

0  God,  that  such  a  worthy  man. 
In  whom  so  rare  desarts  did  raigne, 
Desired  thus,  must  leave  us  than, 
And  we  to  wish  for  him  in  vaino  ! 
0  could  the  stars,  that  bred  that  wit, 
In  force  no  longer  fixed  sit  1 

Incontinent,  with  trembling  sound. 
He  wofuUy  gan  to  complaine  ; 
Such  were  the  accents  as  might  wound. 
And  teare  a  diamond  rocke  in  twaine  : 
After  his  throbs  did  somewhat  stay. 
Thus  heavily  he  gan  to  say. 

Then  being  fild  with  learned  dew. 
The  Muses  willed  him  to  love  ; 
That  instrument  can  aptly  shew, 
How  finely  our  conceits  will  move ; 
As  Bacchus  opes  dissembled  harts, 
So  Love  sets  out  our  better  parts. 

0  simne  !  (said  he)  seeing  the  sunne. 
On  wretched  me  why  dost  thou  shine. 
My  star  is  falne,  my  comfort  done. 
Out  is  the  apple  of  my  erne ; 
Shine  upon  those  possesse  delight. 
And  let  me  live  in  endlesse  night. 

Stella,  a  Nymph  within  this  wood. 
Most  rare  and  rich  of  heavenly  blis, 
The  highest  in  his  fancie  stood. 
And  she  could  well  demerite  this  ; 

Tis  likely  they  acquainted  soone  ; 

He  was  a  Sun,  and  she  a  Moone. 

0  griefe  that  Uest  upon  my  soule, 
As  heavie  as  a  mount  of  lead. 
The  remnant  of  my  life  controU, 
Consort  me  quickly  mth  the  dead ; 

Halfe  of  this  hart,  this  sprite,  and  will, 
Di'de  in  the  brest  of  Astrophill. 

Our  Astrophill  did  Stella  love ; 
0  Stella,  vaunt  of  Astrophill, 
Albeit  thy  graces  gods  may  move. 
Where  wilt  thou  finde  an  Astrophill  ! 
The  rose  and  lillie  have  their  prime. 
And  so  hath  beautie  but  a  time. 

And  you,  compassionate  of  my  wo. 
Gentle  bu-ds,  beasts,  and  shadie  trees, 
I  am  assurde  ye  long  to  kno 
What  be  the  sorrowes  me  agreev's ; 
Listen  ye  then  to  that  insu'th. 
And  heare  a  tale  of  teares  and  ruthe. 

Although  thy  beautie  do  exceed, 

In  common  sight  of  ev'ry  eie. 

Yet  in  his  Poesies  when  we  reede. 

It  is  apparant  more  thereby, 

He,  that  hath  love  and  iudgement  too. 
Sees  more  than  any  other  doo. 

You  knew,  who  knew  not  Astrophill  ? 
(That  I  should  Uve  to  say  I  knew. 
And  have  not  in  possession  still !) 
Things  knowne  permit  me  to  renew, 
Of  him  you  know  his  merit  such, 
I  oarmot  say,  you  heare,  too  much. 

Then  Astrophill  hath  honord  thee  ; 
For  when  thy  bodie  is  extinct. 
Thy  graces  shall  eternall  be. 
And  hve  by  virtue  of  his  inlie  ; 
For  by  his  verses  he  doth  give 
The  short-Uvde  beautie  aye  to  hve. 

Within  these  woods  of  Arcadie, 
He  chiefe  dehght  and  pleasure  tooke, 
And  on  the  mountaine  Parthenie, 
Upon  the  chrystall  liquid  brooke. 
The  Muses  met  him  ev'ry  day. 
That  taught  him  sing,  to  write,  and  say. 

Above  all  others  this  is  hee. 
Which  erst  approoved  in  his  song. 
That  love  and  honor  might  agree. 
And  that  pure  love  will  do  no  wrong. 
Sweet  saints  !  it  is  no  sinne  or  blame, 
To  love  a  man  of  vertuous  name. 

When  he  descended  downe  to  the  mount. 
His  personage  seemed  most  divine, 
A  thousand  gi-aces  one  might  count. 
Upon  his  lovely  cheerful!  eine ; 

To  lieare  him  spealce  and  sweetly  smile. 
You  were  in  Paradise  the  while. 

Did  never  love  so  sweetly  breath 
In  any  mortall  brest  before. 
Did  never  Muse  inspire  beneath 
A  Poets  braine  with  finer  store : 
He  wrote  of  love  with  high  conceit, 
And  beautie  reard  above  her  iieignt. 
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Then  Pallas  afterward  attyrde 

Our  Astrophill  with  her  device, 

Whom  in  his  armoV  heaven  admyrde, 

As  of  the  nation  of  the  skies  ; 
He  sparkled  in  his  armes  afaiTs, 
As  he  were  dight  with  fierie  Starrs. 

The  blaze  whereof  when  Mars  beheld, 
(An  envious  eie  doth  see  afar,) 
Such  maiestie  (quoth  he)  is  seeld. 
Such  maiestie  my  mart  may  mar. 

Perhaps  this  may  a  suter  be. 

To  set  Mars  by  his  deitie. 

Ill  this  surmize  he  made  with  speede 

An  iron  cane,  wherein  he  put 

The  thunder  that  in  cloudes  do  breede  ; 

The  flame  and  bolt  togither  shut 
With  privie  force  burst  out  againe. 
And  so  our  Astropliill  was  slame. 

His  word  (was  slaine  !)  straightway  did  move 

And  natures  inward  life  strings  twitch ; 

The  skie  immediately  above 

Was  dimd  with  hideous  clouds  of  pitch, 
The  wrastlmg  winds  from  out  the  ground 
Fild  all  the  aire  with  ratling  sound. 

The  bending  trees  exprest  a  grone. 
And  sigh'd  the  sorrow  of  his  fall, 
The  forrest  beasts  made  ruthfuU  mone. 
The  birds  did  tune  their  mourning  call, 

And  Philomell  for  Astrophill 

Unto  her  notes  annext  a  phill. 

The  turtle  dove  with  tunes  of  ruthe 
Shewd  feeling  passion  of  his  death. 
Me  thought  she  said  I  tell  thee  truthe. 
Was  never  he  that  drew  in  breath. 
Unto  his  love  more  trustie  found. 
Than  he  for  whom  our  griefs  abound. 


The  swan,  that  was  in  presence  heere. 
Began  his  fuuerall  dirge  to  sing. 
Good  things  (quoth  he)  may  scarce  appeere. 
But  passe  away  with  speedie  wing. 
This  mortall  life  aS  death  is  tride, 
And  death  gives  life,  and  so  he  di'de. 

The  generall  sorrow  that  was  made. 
Among  the  creatures  of  [each]  kiude, 
Fired  the  Phoenix  where  she  laide, 
Her  ashes  flying  with  the  winde, 
So  as  I  might  with  reason  see. 
That  such  a  Phoenix  nere  should  bee. 

Haply  the  cinders,  driven  about. 
May  breede  an  offspring  neere  that  kinde, 
But  hardly  a  peere  to  that  I  doubt, 
It  cannot  sinke  into  my  miude. 
That  under  branches  ere  can  bee. 
Of  worth  and  value  as  the  tree. 

The  Egle  markt  vrith  pearcing  sight 
The  mournfull  habite  of  the  place. 
And  parted  thence  with  mounting  flight. 
To  signifie  to  love  the  case. 

What  sorrow  nature  doth  sustaine, 

For  Astrophill  by  envie  slaine. 

And,  while  I  followed  with  mine  eie 
The  flight  the  Egle  upward  tooke. 
All  things  did  vanish  by  and  by. 
And  disappeared  from  my  looke ; 

The  trees,  beasts,  birds,  and  grove  was  gone. 

So  was  the  friend  that  made  this  mone. 

This  spectacle  had  firmly  wrought, 
A  deepe  compassion  in  my  spright. 
My  molting  hart  issude,  me  thought. 
In  streames  forth  at  mine  eies  aright : 
And  here  my  pen  is  forst  to  shrinke, 
My  teares  discollor  so  mine  mke. 


AN    EPITAPH, 


UPON  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY  KNIGHT:  LORD  GOVERNOR 

OF  FLUSHING. 


To  pi-aise  thy  life,  or  waile  thy  worthie  death. 
And  want  thy  wit,  thy  wit  high,  pure,  divuie. 
Is  far  beyond  the  powre  of  mortall  line. 
Nor  any  one  hath  worth  that  draweth  breath. 

Yet  rich  in  zeale,  though  poore  in  learnings  lore. 
And  friendly  care  obscurde  in  secret  brest. 
And  love  that  envie  in  thy  life  supprest, 
Thy  deere  life  done,  and  death  hath  doubled  more. 

And  I,  that  in  thy  time,  and  living  state. 
Did  onely  praise  thy  vertues  in  my  thought. 
As  one  that  seeld  the  rising  sun  hath  sought, 
With  words  and  teares  now  waile  thy  timelesse  fate. 

Drawiie  was  thy  race  aright  from  princely  line. 
Nor  lesse  than  such,  (by  gifts  that  nature  gave. 


The  common  mother  that  all  creatures  have,) 
Doth  vertue  shew,  and  princely  linage  shine. 

A  king  gave  thee  thy  name  ;  a  kingly  minde. 
That  God  thee  gave,  who  found  it  now  too  deere 
For  this  base  world,  and  hath  resumde  it  neere, 
To  sit  in  skies,  and  sort  with  powres  divine. 

Kent  thy  birth  dales,  and  Oxford  held  thy  youth ; 
The  heavens  made  hast,  and  staid  nor  yeers,  nor 
Tlie  fruits  of  agegi-ew  ripe  in  thy  first  prime,  [time ; 
Thy  will,  thy  words  ;  thy  words  the  seales  of  truth. 

Great  gifts  and  wisedom  rai-e  imployd  thee  thence. 
To  treat  from  kings  with  those  more  great  than 
kings  ; 


AN  EPITAPH. 
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Such  hope  men  had  to  lay  the  highest  things 
On  thy  wise  youth,  to  be  transported  hence ! 

Whence  to  sharpe  wars  sweet  honor  did  thee  call, 
Thy  countries  lore,  religion,  and  thy  friends: 
Of  worthy  men  the  marks,  the  Utos,  and  ends, 
And  her  defence,  for  whom  we  labor  all. 

There  didst  tliou  vanquish  shame  and  tedious  age, 
Griefe,  sorrow,  sicknes,  and  base  fortunes  might ; 
Thy  rising  day  saw  never  wofull  night, 
But  past  with  praise  from  oft'  this  worldly  stage. 

Back  to  the  campe,  by  thee  that  day  was  brought. 
First  thine  owne  death,  and  after  thy  long  fame ; 
Tears  to  the  soldiers,  the  proud  Castilians  shame, 
Vertue  exprest,  and  honor  truly  taught. 

What  hath  he  lost,  that  such  great  grace  hath  woon  3 
Yoong  yeeres  for  endles  yeeres,  and  hope  unsure 
Of  fortunes  gifts  for  wealth  that  still  shall  dm-e ; 
Oh !  happie  race  with  so  great  praises  inm. 


England  doth  hold  thy  lims  that  bred  the  same, 
riaunders  thy  valure  whei'e  it  last  was  tried, 
The  Campe  thy  sorrow  where  thy  bodie  died. 
Thy  friends,  thy  want ;  the  world,  thy  vertues  fame. 

Nations  thy  wit,  our  mindes  lay  up  thy  love  ; 
Letters  thy  learning,  thy  losse,  yeeres  long  to  come ; 
In  worthy  harts  sorrow  hath  made  thy  tombe ; 
Thy  soule  and  spright  em-ich  the  heavens  above. 

Thy  liberall  hart  imbalmd  m  grateful!  teares, 
Yoong  sighes,  sweet  sighes,  sage  sighes,  bewaile  thy 

fall; 
Envie  her  sting,  and  Spite  hath  left  her  gall. 
Malice  her  seli'e  a  mom-ning  garment  weares. 

That  day  their  HannibaU  died,  our  Scipio  fell, 
Scipio,  Cicero,  and  Petrai'ch  of  our  time ! 
Whose  vertues,  wounded  by  my  worthelesse  rime, 
Let  Angels  speake,  and  heaven  thy  praises  tell. 


ANOTHER  OF  THE   SAME. 


Silence  augmenteth  grief,  writing  encreaseth  rage. 
Staid  are  my  thoughts,  which  lov'd,  and  lost,  the 

wonder  of  o\ir  age,  [ere  now, 

Yet  quickned  now  with  fire,  though  dead  with  frost 
Enrag'de  I  write,  I  know  not  what :  dead,  quick,  I 

know  not  how. 

Hard  harted  mindes  relent,  and  Rigors    teares 

abound. 
And  Envie  strangely  rues  his  end,  in  whom  no 

fault  she  fo<md  ;  [knight ; 

Knowledge  her  light  hath  lost.  Valor  hath  slaine  her 
Sidney   is   dead,  dead  is  my  friend,  dead  is   the 

worlds  delight. 

Place  pensive  wailes  his  fall,  whose  presence  was 
her  pride. 

Time  ci-ieth  out,  my  ebbe  is  come ;  his  life  was  my 
spring  tide : 

Fame  mom-nes  in  that  she  lost  the  ground  of  her 
reports ; 

Ech  living  wight  laments  his  lacke,  and  all  in  sun- 
dry sorts. 

He  was  (wo  worth  that  word !)  to  ech  well  thinking 

minde 
A  spotlesse  friend,  a  matchles  man,  whose  vertue 

ever  shinde. 
Declaring  in  his  tlixiughts,  his  life,  and  that  he  writ. 
Highest  conceits,  longest  foresights,  and  deepest 

works  of  wit. 

He,  onely  like  himselfe,  was  second  unto  none. 
Whose  deth  (though  liife)  we  rue,  and  wrong,  and 

al  in  vain  do  mone ; 
Their  losse,  not  him,  waale  they,  that  fill  the  world 

with  cries ; 
Death  slue  not  him,  but  he  made  death  his  ladder 

to  the  skies. 


Now  sinke  of  sorrow  I,  who  live ;  the  more  the 

wTong ; 
Who  wishing  death,  whom  deth  denies,  whose  tlired 

is  al-to  long. 
Who  tied  to  wretched  hfe,  who  lookes  for  no  reliefe, 
Must  spend  my  ever  dying  dales  in  never  ending 

griefe. 

Harts  ease  and  onely  I,  like  parables  run  on. 
Whose  equall  length  keep  equall  bredth,  and  never 

meet  m  one  ;  [cell, 

Yet  for  not  wronging  him,my  thoughts,my  sorrowes 
Shall  not  run  out,  though  leake  they  vnll,  for  likmg 

him  so  well. 

Farewell  to  you,  my  hopes,  my  wonted  waking 

dreames  ; 
Farewell  sometimes  enioyed,  ioy ;  eclipsed  are  thy 

beames ! 
Farewell  selfe  pleasing  thoughts,  which  quietnes 

brings  foorth  ; 
And  farewell  friendships  sacred   league,  uniting 

minds  of  woorth. 

And  farewell  mery  hart,  the  gift  of  guiltlesse 
mindes,  [assign  es ; 

And  all  sports,  which,  for  lives  restore,  varietie 

Let  all,  that  sweete  is,  voyde ;  in  me  no  mirth  may 
dwell, 

Phillip,  the  cause  of  all  this  woe,  my  lives  content, 
farewell ! 

Now  rime,  the  Sonne  of  rage,  which  art  no  kin  to 

skill. 
And  endles  griefe,  which  deads  my  life,  yet  knowes 

not  how  to  km. 
Go,  seeke  that  haples  tombe ;  which  if  ye  hap  to  finde. 
Salute  the  stones,  that  keep  the  lims  that  held  so 

good  a  minde. 


PROTHALAMION: 

OR,  A  SPOUSALL  VERSE. 

nf   HONOUR    OF    THE    DOUBLE    MAnRIAGE    OP    THE    TWO    HONORABLE    AND    VERTUOUS    LADIES,   THE    LADFB    ELTZABETn,  AND 

THE    LADIE    KATHERINB     SOMERSET,   DAUGHTERS    TO     THE    RIGHT    HONORABLE    THE     EARLE    OF   WORCESTER,  AND 

ESPOUSED  TO  THE  TWO   WOItfHIS  GENTLEMEN,  M.   HENRY  GILFORD  AND  M.  WILLIAM    PETER,   ESQUYERS. 


Calme  was  the  day,  and  through  the  trembling  ayre 

Sweete-breathing  Zephyms  did  softly  play 

A  gentle  spirit,  that  lightly  did  delay 

Hot  Titans  beames,  which  then  did  glyster  fayre  ; 

When  I,  (whom  [whose]  sullein  care,  ' 

Through  discontent  of  my  long  fraitlesse  stay 

In  pi-inces  court,  and  expectation  vayne 

Of  idle  hopes,  which  still  doe  fly  away, 

Like  empty  shadows,  did  afflict  my  brayne,) 

Walkt  forth  to  ease  my  payne  '" 

Along  the  shoare  of  silver  streaming  Themmes ; 

Whose  rutty  bank,  the  which  his  river  hemmes. 

Was  paynted  all  with  variable  flowers. 

And  all  the  meades  adorud  with  dainty  gemmes, 

Fit  to  decke  maydens  bowres,  '* 

And  crowne  their  paramours 

Against  the  brydale-day,  which  is  not  long  : 

Sweet   Themmes  !  runne  softly,  till  I   end   my 
song. 

There,  in  a  meadow,  by  the  rivers  side, 
A  flocke  of  Nymphes  I  chaunced  to  espy,  -" 

All  lovely  daughters  of  the  Flood  thereby. 
With  goodly  greenish  locks,  all  loose  untyde. 
As  each  had  bene  a  bryde  ; 
And  each  one  had  a  little  wicker  basket. 
Made  of  fine  twigs,  entrayled  curiously,  ^ 

In  which  they  gathered  flowers  to  fill  their  flasket. 
And  with  fine  fingers  cropt  full  feateously 
The  tender  stalkes  on  hye. 
Of  every  sort,  which  in  that  meadow  grew, 
They  gathered  some  ;  the  violet,  pallid  blew,        '" 
The  little  dazie,  that  at  evening  closes. 
The  virgin  lillie,  and  the  primrose  trew. 
With  store  of  vermeil  roses. 
To  deck  their  bridegrooraes  posies 
Against  the  brydale-day,  which  was  not  long  :      ^ 
Sweet  Themmes  !   runne  softly,  till  I  end  my 
song. 

With  that  I  saw  two  Swannes  of  goodly  hewe 

Come  softly  swimming  downe  along  the  lee ; 

Two  fairer  birds  I  yet  did  never  see  : 

The  snow,  which  doth  the  top  of  Pindus  strew,    *> 

Did  never  whiter  shew. 

Nor  Jove  himselfe,  when  he  a  swan  vrould  be 

For  love  of  Leda,  whiter  did  appeare  ; 


Ver.  3. 


-  delay]    Temper  or  mitigabe.    Todd. 


Ver.  12.  Whose  rutty  lanH,']  That  is,  whoso  bank  full 
ofrootSt  &c.  rootie^  an  old  English  adjective.    Todd. 

Ver.  17.  ■ —  wTiich  is  not  long ;]    That  is,  approaching, 

near  at  hand.    T.  Warton. 

Ver.  27. wiOi  fine  Jingers'}   With  elegant  or  taper 

fingers.    Todd. 


Yet  Leda  was  (they  say)  as  white  as  he. 
Yet  not  so  white  as  these,  nor  nothing  near  ;        ** 
So  purely  white  they  were. 

That  even  the  gentle  stream,  the  which  them  barej 
Seem'd  foule  to  them,  and  bad  his  billowes  spare 
To  wet  their  silken  feathers,  least  they  might 
Soyle  their  fayre  plumes  with  water  not  so  fayre, '^ 
And  marre  their  beauties  bright, 
That  shone  as  heavens  light, 
Against  their  brydale  day,  which  was  not  long : 
Sweet  Themmes  !   runne  softly,  till  I  end  my 


Eftsoones  the  Nymphes,  which  now  had  flowers 
their  fill,  s^ 

Kan  all  in  haste  to  see  that  silver  brood. 
As  they  came  floating  on  the  eristal  flood  ; 
Whom  when  they  sawe,  they  stood  amazed  still, 
Their  wondring  eyes  to  fill ; 

Them  seem'd  they  never  saw  a  sight  so  fayre,      ^ 
Of  fowles,  so  lovely,  that  they  sure  did  deeme 
Them  heavenly  borne,  or  to  be  that  same  payre 
Which  through  the  skie  draw  Venus  silver  teeme ; 
For  sure  they  did  not  seeme 
To  be  begot  of  any  earthly  seede,  ^ 

But  rather  angels,  or  of  angels  breede  ; 
Yet  were  they  bred  of  Somers-heat,  they  say, 
111  sweetest  season,  when  each  flower  and  weede 
The  earth  did  fresh  aray ; 

So  fresh  they  seem'd  as  day,  7" 

Even  as  their  brydale  day,  which  was  not  long : 
Sweet  Themmes  !  runne  softly,  till  I  end  my 
song. 

Then  forth  they  all  out  of  their  baskets  drew 
Great  store  of  flowers,  the  honour  of  the  field. 
That  to  the  sense  did  fragrant  odours  yeild,  W 

All  which  upon  those  goodly  birds  they  tlirew. 
And  all  the  waves  did  strew. 
That  like  old  Peneus  waters  they  did  seeme. 
When  downe  along  by  pleasant  Tempos  shore, 
Scattred   with    flowres,    through    Thessaly    they 

streeme,  so 

That  they  appeare,  through  lillies  plenteous  store. 
Like  a  brydes  chamber  flore. 
Two  of  those  Nymphes,  meane  while,  two  garlands 

boimd 
Of  freshest  flowres  which  in  that  mead  they  found. 
The  which  presenting  all  in  trim  array,  ss 

Their  snowie  foreheads  therewithall  they  crownd. 


Ter.  67-  Somers-heat,"]    A  punning  allusion  tn 

the  surname  of  the  Ladies,  whose  marriages  this  spousal 
verse  celebrates.    Todd. 
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Whilst  one  did  sing  this  lay, 
Prepar'd  against  that  day, 
Against  their  brydale  day,  which  was  not  long  : 
Sweet  Themmes  !   runne  softly,  till  I  end  my 
song.  '" 

"Ye  gentle  Birdes  !  the  worlds  faire  ornament, 
"  And  heavens  glorie,  whom  this  happie  hower 
"  Doth  leade  unto  your  lovers  blissfull  bower, 
"  loy  may  you  have,  and  gentle  hearts  content 
"  Of  your  loves  couplement ;  ^ 

"  And  let  faire  Venus,  that  is  Queene  of  Love, 
"  With  her  heart-quelling  Sonne  upon  you  smile, 
"  Whose  smile,  they  say,  hath  vertue  to  remove 
"  All  loves  dislike,  and  friendships  faultie  guile 
"  For  ever  to  assoile.  ""' 

"  Let  endlesse  peace  your  steadfast  hearts  accord, 
"  And  blessed  plentie  wait  upon  your  bord ; 
"  And  let  your  bed  mth  pleasures  chast  abound, 
"  That  fruitfull  issue  may  to  you  afford, 
"  Which  may  your  foes  confound,  "''' 

"  And  make  your  ioyes  redound 
"  Upon  your  brydale  day,  wliich  is  not  long  : 
"  Sweet  Themmes  !  runne  softlie,  till  I  end  my 
aong." 

So  ended  she  ;  and  all  the  rest  around 
To  her  redoubled  that  her  undersong,  "" 

Which  said,  their  brydale  daye  should  not  be  long : 
And  gentle  Eceho  from  the  neighbour  ground 
Their  accents  did  resound. 
So  forth  those  ioyous  Birdes  did  passe  along 
Adowne  the  lee,  that  to  them  murmurde  low,      "* 
As  he  would  speake,  but  that  he  lackt  a  tong. 
Yet  did  by  signes  his  glad  affection  show, 
Maliing  his  streame  run  slow. 
And  all  the  foule  which  in  his  flood  did  dwcU 
Gan  flock  about  these  twaine,  that  did  exceU       120 
The  rest,  so  far  as  Cynthia  doth  shend 
The  lesser  stars.     So  they,  enranged  well, 
Did  on  those  two  attend. 
And  their  best  service  lend 

Against  their  wedding  day,  which  was  not  long :  '^^ 
Sweet  Themmes !   runne  softly,  till  I  end  n  y 
song. 

At  length  they  all  to  mery  London  came. 

To  mery  London,  my  most  kyndly  nurse, 

Jhat  to  me  gave  this  lifes  first  native  sourse. 

Though  from  another  place  I  take  my  name,       ^^ 

An  house  of  auncient  fame  : 

There  when  they  came,  whereas  those  bricky  towres 

The  which  on  Themmes  brode  aged  backe  doe  ryde. 


Ver.  121. 


.  Bhend]   Put  to  ihamct  disgrace.    Todd. 


Where  now  the  studious  lawyers  have  their  bowers. 
There  whylome  wont  the  Templer  Knights  to  bvde. 
Till  they  decayd  tlu'ougli  pride  ;  *   133 

Next  whereunto  there  standes  a  stately  place, 
Where  oft  I  gayned  giftes  and  goodly  grace 
Of  that  great  lord,  which  therein  wont  to  dwell. 
Whose  want  too  well  now  feels  my  freendles  case ;  '*> 
But  all !  here  fits  not  well 
Olde  woes,  but  ioyes,  to  tell 
Against  the  bridale  daye,  which  is  not  long  : 
Sweet  Themmes!   runne  softly,  till  I  end  my 
song. 

Yet  therein  now  doth  lodge  a  noble  peer,  ^^ 

Great  Englands  glory,  and  the  worlds  wide  wonder. 
Whose  dreadfoU  name  late  through  all  Spaine  did 

thmider. 
And  Hercules  two  Pillors  standing  ueere 
Did  make  to  quake  and  feare  : 
Faire  branch  of  honor,  flower  of  chevalrie  !         '''" 
That  fiUest  England  with  thy  triumphs  fame, 
loy  have  thou  of  thy  noble  victorie, 
And  endlesse  happinesse  of  thine  owue  name 
That  promiseth  the  same  ; 

That  through  thy  prowesse,  and  victorious  armes,  '^^ 
Thy  country  may  be  freed  from  forraine  harmes. 
And  great  Elisaes  glorious  name  may  ring 
Through  al  the  world,  fil'd  with  thy  wide  alarmes. 
Which  some  brave  Muse  may  sing 
To  ages  following,  iw 

Upon  the  brydale  day,  which  is  not  long  : 

Sweet  Themmes!   runne  softly,  till  I  end  my 
song. 

From  those  high  towers  tliis  noble  lord  issuing, 
Like  radiant  Hesper,  when  his  golden  hayre 
Li  th'  ocean  biUowes  he  hath  bathed  fayre,  '^ 

Descended  to  the  rivers  open  vowing. 
With  a  great  traine  ensuing. 
Above  the  rest  were  goodly  to  bee  scene 
Two  gentle  Knights  of  lovely  face  and  featm  d, 
Beseeming  well  the  bower  of  any  queene,  '?' 

With  gifts  of  wit,  and  ornaments  of  nature. 
Fit  for  so  goodly  stature. 

That  like  the  Twins  of  love  they  seem'd  in  sight. 
Winch  decke  the  bauldricke  of  the  heavens  bright ; 
They  two,  forth  pacing  to  the  rivers  side,  '''' 

Receiv'd  those  two  faire  Brides,  their  loves  de  jght ; 
Wliich,  at  th'  appointed  tyde. 
Each  one  did  make  his  Bryde 
Against  their  brydale  day,  which  is  not  long :      ''« 
Sweet  Themmes !   runne  softly,  till  I  end  my 
song. 


Ver.  174. 


■  bauldricke^  A  girdle  or  belU    Todd. 


AMORETTI,  OR  SONNETS. 


TO  THE  AUTHOR. 


D ARKG  i8  the  day,  when  Phoebus  face  is  shrouded, 
And  weaker  sights  may  wander  soone  astray : 
But,  when  they  see  his  glorious  rays  unclouded. 
With  steddy  steps  they  keep  the  perfect  way  : 
So,  while  this  Muse  in  forraine  land  doth  stay. 
Invention  weeps,  and  pens  are  cast  aside ; 
The  time,  like  night,  depriv'd  of  chearf  ull  day ; 
And  few  do  write,  but  {ah  !)  too  soon  may  slide. 
TheUj  hie  tliee  home,  that  art  our  perfect  guide. 
And  with  thy  wit  ^lustrate  England's  fame. 
Daunting  thereby  our  neighbours  ancient  pride^ 
That  do,  for  Poesie,  challenge  ohiefest  name  t 
So  we  that  live,  and  ages  that  succeed. 
With  great  applause  thy  learned  works  shall  read. 

G.  W.  Senior. 


Ah  !  Colin,  whether  on  the  lowly  plaine. 
Piping  to  shepherds  thy  sweet  roundelays ; 
Or  whether  singing,  in  some  lofty  vaine 
Heroicke  deeds  of  past  or  present  days ; 
Or  whether,  in  thy  lovely  Mistresse  praise. 
Thou  list  to  exercise  thy  learned  quill ; 
Thy  Muse  hath  got  such  grace  and  power  to  please 
Wi;?>  rare  invention,  beautified  by  skill> 
As  who  therein  can  ever  ioy  their  fill  I 
O  !  therefore  let  that  happy  Muse  proceed 
To  clime  the  height  of  Vertues  sacred  hill. 
Where  endlesse  honour  shall  be  made  thy  meed : 
Because  no  malice  of  succeeding  dales 
Can  rase  those  records  of  thy  lasting  praise. 

G.  W.  JuNloa, 


SONNET  I. 

Happy,  ye  leaves  !  when  as  those  lilly  hands, 
Which  hold  my  hfe  in  their  dead-doing  might. 
Shall  handle  you,  and  hold  in  loves  soft  bands, 
Lyke  captives  trembling  at  the  victors  sight. 
And  happy  lines  !  on  which,  with  stari-y  light. 
Those  lamping  eyes  will  deigne  sometimes  to  look. 
And  reade  the  sorrowes  of  my  dying  spright, 
Written  mth  teares  in  harts  close  bleeding  book. 
And  happy  rymes  !  bath'd  in  the  sacred  brooke 
Of  HeHcon,  whence  she  derived  is  ; 
When  ye  behold  that  Angels  blessed  looke. 
My  soules  long  lacked  food,  my  heavens  blis  ; 
Leaves,  lines,  and  rymes,  seeke  her  to  please  alone. 
Whom  if  ye  please,  I  cai-e  for  other  none  ! 


SONNET  n. 

Unquiet  thought !  whom  at  the  first  I  bred 
Of  th*  inward  bale  of  my  love-pined  hart ; 
And  sithens  have  with  sigheg  and  sorrowes  fed, 
Till  greater  then  my  wombe  thou  woxen  art : 
Breake  forth  at  length  out  of  the  inner  part, 
In  which  thou  lurkest  lyke  to  vipers  brood  ; 
And  seeke  some  succour  both  to  ease  my  smart. 
And  also  to  sustayne  thy  selfe  with  food. 
But,  if  in  presence  of  that  fayrest  Proud 
Thou  chance  to  come,  fall  lowly  at  her  feet ; 
And,  with  meek  humljlesse  and  afOicted  mood. 
Pardon  for  thee,  and  grace  for  me,  intreat : 


-  lamping]    Shining.    Todd. 


Which  if  she  graunt,  then  live,  and  my  love 

cherish  : 
If  not,  die  soone ;  and  I  with  thee  will  perish. 

SONNET  III. 

The  soverayne  beauty  which  I  doo  admyre, 
Witnesse  the  world  how  worthy  to  be  prayzed  ! 
The  hght  wherof  hath  kindled  heavenly  fyre 
In  my  fraile  spirit,  by  her  from  basenesse  raysed  ; 
That  being  now  with  her  huge  brightnesse  dazed. 
Base  thing  I  can  no  more  endure  to  view : 
But,  looking  still  on  her,  I  stand  amazed 
At  wondrous  sight  of  so  celestiall  hew. 
So  when  my  toung  would  speak  her  praises  dew. 
It  stopped  is  with  thoughts  astonishment ; 
And,  when  my  pen  would  write  her  titles  true, 
It  ravisht  is  vrith  fancies  wonderment : 

Yet  in  my  hart  I  then  both  speak  and  write 
The  wonder  that  my  wit  cannot  endite. 

SONNET  IV. 

New  yeare,  forth  looking  out  of  lanus  gate, 
Doth  seeme  to  promise  hope  of  new  delight : 
And,  bidding  th'  old  adieu,  his  passed  date 
Bids  all  old  thoughts  to  die  m  dumpish  spright : 
And,  calling  forth  out  of  sad  Wmters  night 
Fresh  Love,  that  long  hath  slept  in  cheerlesse  bower, 
V,  us  him  awake,  and  soone  about  him  dight 

'^-  *■  dumpish]     Mourn/ul.    Todd. 


SONNETb. 
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His  wanton  wings  and  darts  of  deadly  power. 
For  lusty  Spring  now  in  his  timely  howre 
Is  ready  to  come  forth,  him  to  receive  ; 
And  warns  the  Earth  with  divers  colord  flowre 
To  decke  hir  selfe,  and  her  faire  mantle  weave. 

Then  you,  faire  flowre !  in  whom  fresh  youth 
doth  raine, 

Prepare  your  selfe  new  love  to  entertains. 


SONNET  V. 

Rudely  thou  wrongest  my  deare  harts  desire. 
In  finding  fault  with  her  too  portly  pride : 
The  thing  which  I  doo  most  in  her  admire, 
Is  of  the  world  unworthy  most  envide : 
For  in  those  lofty  lookes  is  close  implide, 
Scorn  of  base  tilings,  and  sdeigne  of  foul  dishonor ; 
Thretning  rash  eies  which  gaze  on  her  so  wide, 
That  loosely  they  ne  dare  to  looke  upon  her. 
Such  pride  is  praise  ;  such  portlinesse  is  honor  ; 
That  boldned  innocence  heares  in  liir  eies  ; 
And  her  fau-e  countenance  like  a  goodly  banner, 
Spreds  in  defiaunce  of  ah  enemies. 

Was  never  in  this  world  ought  worthy  tride, 
Without  some  spark  of  such  self-pleasing  pride. 


SONNET  VI. 

Be  nought  dismSyd  that  her  unmoved  mind 
Doth  still  persist  in  her  rebellious  pride : 
Such  love,  not  lyke  to  lusts  of  baser  kynd. 
The  harder  wonne,  the  firmer  will  abide. 
The  durefull  oake,  whose  sap  is  not  yet  dride. 
Is  long  ere  it  conceive  the  kindling  fyre  ; 
But,  when  it  once  doth  bm-ne,  it  doth  divide 
Great  heat,  and  makes  his  flames  to  heaven  aspire. 
So  hard  it  is  to  kindle  new  desire 
In  gentle  brest,  that  shall  endure  for  ever : 
Deepe  is  the  wound,  that  dints  the  parts  euiite 
With  chaste  afiects,  that  naught  but  death  can  sever. 
Then  thinke  not  long  in  taking  litle  paine 
To  knit  the  knot,  that  ever  shall  remaine. 


SONNET  Vll. 

Fatee  eyes  !  the  myrrour  of  my  mazed  hart. 

What  wondrous  vertue  is  contayn'd  in  you. 

The  which  both  lyfe  and  death  forth  from  you  dart 

Into  the  obiect  of  your  mighty  view  ? 

For,  when  ye  mildly  looke  with  lovely  hew. 

Then  is  my  soule  with  fife  and  love  kispired : 

But  when  ye  lowre,  or  looke  on  me  askew. 

Then  do  I  die,  as  one  with  lightning  fyred. 

But,  since  that  lyfe  is  more  then  death  desyred, 

Looke  ever  lovely,  as  becomes  you  best ; 

That  your  bright  beams,  of  my  wea  keies  admyred. 

May  Idndle  Uving  fire  within  my  brest. 

Such  life  should  be  the  honor  of  your  light, 
Such  death  the  sad  ensample  of  your  might. 


SONNET  VIII. 

More  then  most  faire,  full  of  the  living  fire, 
Kindled  above  unto  the  Maker  nere  ; 
No  eies  but  ioyes,  in  which  al  powers  conspire, 
That  to  the  world  naught  else  be  counted  deai'e  : 
Thrugh  your  bright  beams  doth  not  the  blinded 
guest 


Shoot  out  his  dartg  to  base  affections  wound ; 
But  Angels  come  to  lead  fraile  mindes  to  I'est 
In  chast  desires,  on  heavenly  beauty  bound. 
You  frame  my  thoughts,  and  fashion  me  within  ; 
You  stop  my  toung,  and  teaeh  my  hart  to  speake ; 
You  calme  the  storme  that  passion  did  begin, 
Sti'ong  thrugh  your  cause,  but  by  your  vertue  weak. 

Dark  is  the  world, where  your  light  shined  never; 

Well  is  he  borne,  that  may  behold  you  ever. 


SONNET  IX. 

Long-while  I  sought  to  what  I  might  compare 

Those  powrefull    eies,   which    Ughten    my   dark 
spright : 

Yet  find  I  nought  on  earth,  to  which  I  dare 

Resemble  th'  ymage  of  their  goodly  light. 

Not  to  the  Sun ;  for  they  doo  shine  by  night ; 

Nor  to  the  Moone ;  for  they  are  changed  never ; 

Nor  to  the  Starres  ;  for  they  have  purer  sight ; 

Nor  to  the  Fire  ;  for  they  consume  not  ever ; 

Nor  to  the  Lightning ;  for  they  still  persever ; 

Nor  to  the  Diamond ;  for  they  are  more  tender ; 

Nor  unto  Cristall ;  for  nought  may  them  sever  ; 

Nor  unto  Glasse  ;  such  basenesse  mought  oifend  her 
Then  to  the  Maker  selfe  they  hkest  be. 
Whose  light  doth  hghten  all  that  here  we  see. 


SONNET  X. 

0NKIGHTEOUS  Lord  of  love,  what  law  is  this. 
That  me  thou  makfest  thus  tormented  be, 
The  whiles  she  lordeth  in  Ucentious  blisse 
Of  her  free-will,  scorning  both  thee  and  me  1 
See  !  how  the  Tyrannesse  doth  ioy  to  see 
The  huge  massacres  which  her  eyes  do  make  ; 
And  humbled  harts  brings  captive  unto  thee, 
That  thou  of  them  mayst  mightie  vengeance  take. 
But  her  proud  hart  doe  thou  a  little  shake, 
And  that  high  look  with  which  she  doth  comptroU 
All  this  worlds  pride  bow  to  a  baser  make. 
And  a;l  her  faults  in  thy  black  booke  enroll : 
That  I  may  laugh  at  her  ia  equall  sort, 
As  she  doth  laugh  at  me,  and  makes  my  pain  her 
sport. 

SONNET  XI. 

Dayly  when  I  do  seeke  and  sew  for  peace, 

And  hostages  doe  oifer  for  my  ti-uth  ; 

She,  cruell  warriour,  doth  her  selfe  addresse 

To  battell,  and  the  weary  war  renew'th  ; 

Ne  wilbe  moov'd  with  reason,  or  with  rewth. 

To  graunt  small  respit  to  my  restlesse  toile; 

But  greedily  her  fell  intent  poursewth, 

Of  my  poore  Ufe  to  make  unpittied  spoile. 

Yet  my  poore  life,  all  sorrowes  to  assoyle, 

I  would  her  yield,  her  wrath  to  pacify : 

But  then  she  seeks,  with  torment  and  turmoyle. 

To  force  me  live,  and  mil  not  let  me  dy. 

All  paine  hath  end,  and  every  war  hath  peace ; 

But  mine,  no  price  nor  prayer  may  surcease. 


SONNET  XII. 

One  day  I  sought  with  her  hart-thrilling  eies 
To  make  a  truce,  and  terraes  to  entertainc; 
All  fearlesse  then  of  so  false  eniraies. 
Which  sought  me  to  entrap  in  treasons  traine. 
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So,  as  I  then  disarmed  did  remaine, 
A  wicked  ambush  which  lay  hidden  long, 
In  the  close  covert  of  her  guilful  eyen, 
Thence  breaking  forth,  did  thick  about  me  throng. 
Too  feeble  1 1'  abide  the  brunt  so  strong, 
Was  forst  to  yield  my  selfe  into  their  hands; 
Who,  me  captiving  streight  with  rigorous  wrong, 
Have  ever  since  kept  me  in  cruell  bands. 
So,  Ladie,  now  to  you  I  doo  eomplaine, 
Against  your  eies,  that  iustice  I  may  gaine. 


SONNET  XIII. 

In  that  proud  port,  which  her  so  goodly  graceth, 
Whiles  her  faire  face  she  reares  up  to  the  skie. 
And  to  the  ground  her  eie-Uds  low  embaseth. 
Most  goodly  temperature  ye  may  descry ; 
Myld  humblesse,  mixt  with  awfull  maiestie. 
For,  looking  on  the  earth  whence  she  was  borne. 
Her  minde  remembreth  her  mortahtie, 
Whatso  is  fayrest  shall  to  earth  retume. 
But  that  same  lofty  countenance  seemes  to  scome 
Base  thing,  and  thinke  how  she  to  heaven  may 

clime; 
Treading  downe  earth  as  lothsome  and  forlome. 
That  hinders  heavenly  thoughts  with  drossy  slime. 

Yet  lowly  still  vouchsafe  to  looke  on  me; 

Such  lowlinesse  shall  make  you  lofty  be. 


SONNET  XIV. 

Retodene  agayne,  my  forces  late  dismayd. 
Unto  the  siege  by  you  abandon'd  quite. 
Great  shame  it  is  to  leave,  like  one  afrayd. 
So  fayre  a  peece,  for  one  repulse  so  light. 
'Gaynst  such  strong  castles  needeth  greater  might 
Then  those  small  forts  which  ye  were  wont  belay: 
Such  haughty  mynds,  emur'd  to  hardy  figlit, 
Disdayne  to  yield  unto  the  first  assay. 
Bring  therefore  all  the  forces  that  ye  may. 
And  lay  incessant  battery  to  her  heart; 
Playnts,  prayers,  vowes,  ruth,  sorrow,  and  dismay ; 
Those  enguis  can  the  proudest  love  convert: 

And,  if  those  fayle,  fall  down  and  dy  before  her ; 

So  dying  live,  and  living  do  adore  her. 


SONNET  XV. 

Ye  tradefuU  Merchants,  that,  with  weary  toyle. 
Do  seeke  most  pretious  things  to  make  your  gain ; 
And  both  the  Indias  of  their  treasure  spoile; 
What  needeth  you  to  seeke  so  farre  in  value  i 
For  loe,  my  Love  doth  in  her  selfe  containe 
All  this  worlds  riches  that  may  farre  be  found; 
If  Saphyres,  loe,  her  eies  be  Saphyres  plaiae. 
If  Rubies,  loe,  hir  lips  be  Rubies  sound: 
If  Pearles,  hir  teeth  be  Pearles,  both   pure  and 

round: 
If  Yvorie,  her  forhead  Yvory  weene; 
If  Gold,  her  locks  are  finest  Gold  on  groimd; 
If  Silver,  her  faire  hands  are  Silver  sheene: 
But  that  which  fairest  is,  but  few  behold, 
Her  mind  adomdwith  vertues  manifold. 


xjv.  4. ' peece]    Castle.    Toiid. 

xrv.  6.  ■ —  belay:]     To  place  in  ambush,  says  Dr. 

Johnson  :  but  it  means,  I  conceive,  to  attacte.    TonD. 


SONNET  XVL 

One  day  as  I  unwarily  did  gaze 
On  those  fayre  eyes,  my  loves  immortaU  light ; 
The  whiles  ray  stonisht  hart  stood  in  amaze. 
Through  sweet  illusion  of  her  lookes  delight ; 
I  inote  perceive  how,  in  her  glauncing  sight, 
Legions  of  Loves  with  little  wings  did  fly; 
Darting  their  deadly  arrows,  fyry  bright. 
At  every  rash  beholder  passing  by. 
One  of  those  archers  closely  I  did  spy, 
Ayming  his  arrow  at  my  very  hart: 
When  suddenly,  with  twincle  of  her  eye, 
The  DamzeU  broke  his  misiutended  dart. 

Had  she  not  so  doon,  sure  I  had  bene  slayne; 

Yet  as  it  was,  I  hardly  scap't  with  paine. 


SONNET  XVII. 

The  glorious  pourtraict  of  that  Angels  faco, 
Made  to  amaze  weake  mens  confused  skil. 
And  this  worlds  worthlesse  glory  to  embase. 
What  pen,  what  penciU,  can  expresse  her  fill  ? 
For  though  he  colours  could  devize  at  will. 
And  eke  his  learned  hand  at  pleasure  guide. 
Least,  trembling,  it  his  workmanship  should  spill; 
Yet  many  wondrous  things  there  are  beside: 
The  sweet  eye-glaunces,  that  like  arrowes  glide; 
The  charming  smiles,  that  rob  sence  from  the  hart; 
The  lovely  pleasance ;  and  the  lofty  pride ; 
Cannot  expressed  be  by  any  art. 

A  greater  craftesmans  hand  thereto  doth  neede, 
That  can  expresse  the  life  of  things  indeed. 


SONNET  XVIII. 

The  roUiiig  wheele  that  runneth  often  round. 
The  hardest  Steele,  in  tract  of  time  doth  teare: 
And  drizling  drops,  that  often  doe  redound. 
The  firmest  flint  doth  in  continuance  weare: 
Yet  cannot  I,  with  many  a  drooping  teare 
And  long  intreaty,  soften  her  hard  hart ; 
That  she  wUl  once  vouchsafe  my  plaint  to  heare. 
Or  looke  with  pitty  on  my  payneful  smart. 
But,  when  I  pleade,  she  bids  me  play  my  part ; 
And,  when  I  weep,  she  sayes,  Teares  are  but  water ; 
And,  when  I  sigh,  she  sayes,  I  know  the  art ; 
And,  when  I  waile,  she  turnes  hir  selfe  to  laughter. 
So  do  I  weepe,  and  wayle,  and  pleade  in  vaine. 
Whiles  she  as  Steele  and  flint  doth  stiU  remayne. 


SONNET  XIX. 

The  merry  Cuckow,  messenger  of  Spring, 
His  trompet  shrill  hath  thrise  already  sounded. 
That  wames  al  Lovers  wayte  upon  their  lung. 
Who  now  is  coming  forth  with  girland  crouned. 
With  noyse  whereof  the  quyre  of  Byrds  resounded 
Their  anthemes  sweet,  devized  of  loves  prayse. 
That  all  the  woods  tlieyr  ecehoes  back  rebounded. 
As  if  they  knew  the  meaning  of  their  layes. 
But  mongst  them  all,  which  did  Loves  honor  rayse, 
No  word  was  heard  of  her  that  most  it  ought ; 
But  she  his  precept  proudly  disobayes. 
And  doth  his  ydle  message  set  at  nought. 
Therefore,  O  Love,  nnlesse  she  tume  to  thee 
Ere  Cuckow  end,  let  her  a  rebeU  be  1 


SONNETS. 
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SONNET  XX. 

In  vaine  I  seeke  and  sew  to  her  for  grace. 
And  doe  myne  humbled  hart  before  her  poure  ; 
The  whiles  her  foot  she  m.  my  necke  doth  place. 
And  tread  my  life  downe  in  the  lowly  floure. 
And  yet  the  lyon  that  is  lord  of  power. 
And  reigneth  over  every  beast  in  field. 
In  his  most  pride  disdeigneth  to  devom-e 
The  silly  lambe  that  to  his  might  doth  yield. 
But  she,  more  cruell,  and  more  salvage  wylde. 
Than  either  lyon,  or  the  lyonesse ; 
Shames  not  to  be  with  guiltlesse  bloud  defylde, 
But  taketh  glory  in  her  cruehiesse. 

Fayrer  then  fayrest  !  let  none  ever  say, 
That  ye  were  blooded  in  a  yeekled  pray. 


SONNET  XXI. 

Was  it  the  worke  of  Nature  or  of  Art, 
Which  tempred  si)  the  feature  of  her  face. 
That  pride  and  m(!eknesse,  mixt  by  equaU  part. 
Doe  both  appeare  t'  adorne  her  beauties  grace  1 
For  with  mild  pleauance,  which  doth  prtde. displace. 
She  to  her  love  doth  lookers  eyes  allure  ; 
And,  with  stem  countenance,  back  again  doth  chace 
Their  looser  lookes  that  stir  up  lustes  impure ; 
With  such  strange  termes  her  eyes  she  doth  inure, 
That,  with  one  looke,  she  doth  my  Ufe  dismay  ; 
And  with  another  doth  it  streight  recure  ; 
Her  smile  me  di'awes  ;  her  frowne  me  drives  away. 

Thus  doth  she  traine  and  teach  me  with  her  lookes ; 

Such  art  of  eyes  I  never  i-ead  in  bookes  ! 


SONNET  XXII. 

This  holy  season,  fit  to  fast  and  pray, 
Men  to  devotion  ought  to  be  inclynd  : 
Therefore,  I  lykewise,  on  so  holy  day. 
For  my  sweet  Saynt  some  service  fit  will  find. 
Her  temple  fayre  is  built  within  my  mind. 
In  which  her  glorious  ymage  placed  is ; 
On  which  my  thoughts  doo  day  and  night  attend, 
Lyke  sacred  Priests  that  never  thinke  amisse : 
There  I  to  her,  as  tli'  author  of  my  bUsse, 
Will  builde  an  altar  to  appease  her  yre ; 
And  on  the  same  my  hart  will  sacrifise. 
Burning  in  flames  of  pure  and  chaste  desyre  : 
The  which  vouchsafe,  0  Goddesse,  to  accept. 
Amongst  thy  deerest  rehcks  to  be  kept. 


SONNET  XXIII. 

f  ENELOPE,  for  her  Ulisses  sake, 
Deviz'd  a  Web  her  wooers  to  deeeave  ; 
In  which  the  worke  that  she  all  day  did  make. 
The  same  at  night  she  did  againe  unreave  : 
Such  subtile  craft  my  Damzell  doth  conceave, 
Th'  importune  suit  of  my  desire  to  shonne  : 
For  all  that  I  in  many  dayes  do  weave, 
In  one  short  houre  I  find  by  her  undonne. 
So,  when  I  thinke  to  end  that  I  begonne, 
I  must  begin  and  never  bring  to  end  : 
For,  with  one  looke,  she  spils  that  long  I  sponne  ; 
And,  with  one  word,my  whole  years  work  doth  rend. 
Such  labour  like  the  spyders  web  I  fynd. 
Whose  fruitlesse  worke  is  broken  with  least  wynd. 


SONNET  XXIV. 

When  I  behold  that  beauties  wonderment. 
And  rare  perfection  of  each  goodly  part  ; 
Of  Natures  skill  the  onely  complement ; 
I  honor  and  admu'e  the  Makers  art. 
But  when  I  feele  the  bitter  balefull  smart. 
Which  her  fayre  eyes  unwares  doe  worke  in  mee, 
That  death  out  of  theyr  shiny  beames  doe  dart ; 
I  thinke  that  I  a  new  Pandora  see. 
Whom  all  the  gods  in  councell  did  agree 
Into  this  sinfuU  world  from  heaven  to  send ; 
That  she  to  wicked  men  a  scourge  should  bee. 
For  all  their  faults  with  which  they  did  offend. 
But,  since  ye  are  my  soovu'ge,  I  will  intreat. 
That  for  my  faults  ye  will  me  gently  beat. 


SONNET  XXV. 

How  long  shall  this  lyke  dying  lyfe  endure. 
And  know  no  end  of  her  owne  mysery. 
But  wast  and  weare  away  in  termes  unsure, 
'Twixt  feare  and  hope  depending  doubtfully  ! 
Yet  better  were  attonce  to  let  me  die, 
And  shew  the  last  ensample  of  your  pride  ; 
Then  to  torment  me  thus  with  cruelty. 
To  prove  your  powi-e,  which  I  too  wel  have  tride. 
But  yet  if  in  your  hardned  brest  ye  hide 
A  close  intent  at  last  to  shew  me  grace  ; 
Then  all  the  woes  and  wrecks,  which  I  abide. 
As  meanes  of  blisse  I  gladly  wil  embrace  ; 

And  wish  that  more  and  greater  they  might  be, 
That  greater  meede  at  last  may  turne  to  mee. 

SONNET  XXVI. 

Sweet  is  the  Rose,  but  growes  upon  a  brere  ; 

Sweet  is  the  lunipeer,  but  sharpe  his  bough  ; 

Sweet  is  the  Eglantine,  but  pricketh  nere  ; 

Sweet  is  the  Fu-bloome,  but  his  braunches  rough  ; 

Sweet  is  the  Cypresse,  but  his  rynd  is  tough  ; 

Sweet  is  the  Nut,  but  bitter  is  his  pill ; 

Sweet  is  the  Broome-flowre,  but  yet  sowre  enough  ; 

And  sweet  is  Moly,  but  his  root  is  ill. 

So  every  sweet  with  soure  is  tempred  still. 

That  maketh  it  be  coveted  the  more  : 

For  easie  things,  that  may  be  got  at  will. 

Most  sorts  of  men  doe  set  but  httle  store. 
Why  then  should  I  accompt  of  little  paine. 
That  endlesse  pleasure  shall  unto  me  gaine  ! 

SONNET    XXVII. 

Faike  Proud  !  now  tell  me,  why  should  faire  be 
Sith  all  worlds  glorie  is  but  drosse  uncleane,  [proud, 
And  in  the  shade  of  death  it  selfe  shall  shroud. 
However  now  thereof  ye  little  weene  ! 
That  goodly  IdoU,  now  so  gay  beseene. 
Shall  doffe  her  fleshes  borrowd  fayre  attyre ; 
And  be  forgot  as  it  had  never  beene  ; 
That  many  now  much  worship  and  admire  I 
Ne  any  then  shall  after  it  inquire, 
Ne  any  mention  shall  thereof  remaine. 
But  what  this  verse,  that  never  shall  expyre. 
Shall  to  you  purchas  with  her  thankles  pain  ! 

Faire  !  be  no  longer  proud  of  that  shall  perish  ; 

But  that,   which    shall    you    make    immortal' 
cherish. 
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SONNET    XXVIII. 

The  laurel-leafe,  which  you  this  day  doe  weare, 
Gives  me  great  hope  of  your  relenting  mynd  : 
For  since  it  is  the  badge  which  I  doe  beare. 
Ye,  bearing  it,  doe  seeme  to  me  inchnd : 
The  powre  thereof,  which  ofte  in  me  I  find. 
Let  it  lykewise  your  gentle  brest  inspire 
With  sweet  infusion,  and  put  you  in  mind 
Of  that  proud  May d,  whom  now  those  leaves  attyre : 
Proud  Daphne,  scorning  Phoebus  lovely  fyre. 
On  the  Thessalian  shore  from  liim  did  flie  : 
For  which  the  gods,  in  theyr  revengefuU  yre, 
Did  her  transforrae  into  a  Laurell-tree.        [chace, 
Then   fly   no  more,  fayre  Love,  from  Pliebus 
But  in  your  brest  liis  leafe  and  love  embrace. 


SONNET    XXIX. 

See  !  how  the  stubborne  Damzell  doth  deprave 
My  simple  meaning  with  disdaynfull  scorne  ; 
And  by  the  bay,  which  I  unto  her  gave, 
Accoumpts  my  self  her  captive  quite  forlome. 
The  bay,  quoth  she,  is  of  the  victours  bom. 
Yielded  them  by  the  vanquisht  as  theyr  meeds, 
And  they  therewith  doe  Poetes  heads  adome. 
To  sing  the  glory  of  their  famous  deeds. 
But  sith  she  will  the  conquest  challeng  needs. 
Let  her  accept  me  as  her  faithful!  thrall ; 
That  her  great  triumph,  which  my  skill  exceeds, 
I  may  in  trump  of  fame  blaze  over  all.         [bayes. 
Then  would  I   decke  her  head  with   glorious 
And  fill  the  world  with  her  victorious  prayse. 


SONNET    XXX. 

My  Love  is  lyke  to  yse,  and  I  to  fyre  ; 
How  comes  it  then  that  this  her  cold  so  great 
Is  not  dissolv'd  through  my  so  hot  desyre. 
But  harder  growes  the  more  I  her  intreat ! 
Or  how  comes  it  that  my  exceeding  heat 
Is  not  delayd  by  her  hart-frosen  cold ; 
But  that  I  burne  much  more  in  boyling  sweat. 
And  feele  my  flames  augmented  manifold  ! 
What  more  miraculous  thing  may  be  told. 
That  fire,  which  all  thing  melts,  should  harden  yse  ; 
And  yse,  which  is  congeald  with  sencelesse  cold. 
Should  kindle  fyre  by  wonderful  devyse  ! 
Such  is  the  po^vre  of  love  in  gentle  mind, 
That  it  can  alter  aU  the  com'se  of  kynd. 


SONNET    XXXI. 

Ah  !  why  hath  Nature  to  so  hard  a  hart 
Given  so  goodly  giftes  of  beauties  grace  ! 
Whose  pryde  depraves  each  other  better  part, 
And  all  those  pretious  ornaments  deface. 
Sith  to  all  other  beastes,  of  bloody  race, 
A  dreadfull  countenance  she  given  hath  ; 
That  with  theyr  terrour  all  the  rest  may  chace. 
And  warne  to  shun  the  daimger  of  theyr  wrath. 
But  my  proud  one  doth  worke  the  greater  scath. 
Through  sweet  allurement  of  her  lovely  hew ; 


XXX.  6. ■  delayd]    Tempered.    Todd, 

XXXI.  4. de/itce.']  For  "  does  deface."  Jortin. 


That  she  the  better  may,  in  bloody  bath 
Of  such  poore  thralls,  her  cruell  hands  embrew. 
But,  did  she  know  how  ill  these  two  accord. 
Such  cruelty  she  would  have  scone  abhord. 


SONNET   XXXII. 

The  paynefull  smith,  with  force  of  fervent  heat, 
The  hardest  yron  soone  doth  mollify ; 
That  with  his  heavy  sledge  he  can  it  beat, 
And  fashion  to  what  he  it  list  apply. 
Yet  cannot  all  these  flames,  in  which  I  fry. 
Her  hart  more  hard  then  yron  soft  a  whit ; 
Ne  aU  the  playnts  and  prayers,  with  which  I 
Doe  beat  on  th'  andvile  of  her  stubbeme  wit : 
But  still,  the  more  she  fervent  sees  my  fit, 
The  more  she  frieseth  in  her  wUfull  pryde  ; 
And  harder  growes,  the  harder  she  is  smit 
With  all  the  playnts  which  to  her  be  applyde. 
What  then  remaines  but  I'to  ashes  burne. 
And  she  to  stones  at  length  all  frosen  turne  ! 


SONNET    XXXIIL 

Great  wrong  I  doe,  I  can  it  not  deny. 
To  that  most  sacred  Empresse,  my  dear  dred. 
Not  finishing  her  Queene  of  Faery, 
That  mote  enlarge  her  Uving  prayses,  dead  : 
But  Lodwick,  this  of  grace  to  me  aread ; 
Do  ye  not  thinck  th'  accompKshment  of  it, 
Hufiicient  worke  for  one  mans  simple  head. 
All  were  it,  as  the  rest,  but  rudely  writ  ? 
How  then  should  I,  without  another  wit, 
Thinck  ever  to  endure  so  tedious  toyle  ! 
Sith  that  tills  one  is  tost  with  troublous  fit 
Of  a  proud  Love,  that  doth  my  spirite  spoyle. 

Cease  then,  till  she  vouchsafe  to  grawnt  me  rest ; 

Or  lend  you  me  another  Uving  brest. 


SONNET   XXXIV. 

Lyke  as  a  ship,  that  through  the  ocean  wyde, 
By  conduct  of  some  star,  doth  make  her  way ; 
Whenas  a  storm  hath  dimd  her  trusty  guyde. 
Out  of  her  course  doth  wander  far  astray  ! 
So  I,  whose  star,  that  wont  with  her  bright  ray 
Me  to  direct,  with  eloudes  is  over-cast. 
Doe  wander  now,  in  darknesse  and  dismay. 
Through  hidden  perils  round  about  me  plast ; 
Yet  hope  I  well  that,  when  this  storme  is  past. 
My  Helice,  the  lodestar  of  my  lyfe. 
Will  sliine  again,  and  looke  on  me  at  last, 
With  lovely  light  to  cleare  my  cloudy  gi-ief. 
Till  then  I  wander  carefull,  eomfortlesse. 
In  secret  sorrow,  and  sad  pensivenesse. 


SONNET  XXXV. 

My  hungry  eyes,  through  greedy  covetize 
Still  to  behold  the  obiect  of  their  paine. 
With  no  contentment  can  themselves  suffize  ; 
But,  having,  pine  ;  and,  having  not,  complaine. 
For,  lacking  it,  they  cannot  lyfe  snstayne ; 
And,  having  it,  they  gaze  on  it  the  more  ; 
In  their  amazement  lyke  Narcissus  vaine. 
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Whose  eyes  him  starved  :    so  plenty  makes  me 
Yet  ai'e  mine  eyes  so  filled  with  the  store    [poove. 
Of  that  faire  sight,  that  nothuig  else  they  broolie, 
But  lothe  the  things  which  tliey  did  lilve  before. 
And  can  no  more  endure  on  them  to  looke. 
All  tliis  worlds  glory  seemeth  vayne  to  me, 
And  all  their  showes  but  shadowes,  saving  she. 

SONNET   XXXTI. 

Tell  me,  when  shall  these  wearte  woes  have  end, 
Or  shall  their  ruthlesse  torment  never  cease  : 
But  al  my  days  in  pining  languor  spend. 
Without  hope  of  asswagement  or  release  ! 
Is  there  no  meanes  for  me  to  purchace  peace, 
Or  make  agreement  with  her  thrilling  eyes  ; 
But  that  their  cruelty  doth  still  increace. 
And  dayly  more  augment  my  miseryes ! 
But,  when  ye  have  shew'd  all  extremityes. 
Then  think  how  little  glory  ye  have  gayned 
By  slaying  him,  whose  lyfe,  though  ye  despyse, 
Mote  have  your  hfe  in  honor  long  maintayned. 
But  by  his  death,  which  some  perhaps  will  mone, 
Ye  shall  condemned  be  of  many  a  one. 

SONNET    XXXVII. 

What  guyle  is  this,  that  those  her  golden  tresses 
She  doth  attyre  under  a  net  of  gold  ; 
And  with  sly  sldll  so  cunningly  them  dresses. 
That  which  is  gold,  or  haire,  may  scarse  be  tojd  ? 
Is  it  that  mens  frayle  eyes,  which  gaze  too  bold. 
She  may  entangle  in  that  golden  snare ; 
And,  being  caught,  may  craftily  enfold 
Their  weaker  harts,  which  are  not  wel  aware  ? 
Take  heed  therefore,  myne  eyes,  how  ye  d;  e  stare 
Henceforth  too  rashly  on  that  guilefull  net. 
In  which  if  ever  ye  entrapped  are. 
Out  of  her  bands  ye  by  no  meanes  shall  get. 
Fondnesse  it  were  for  any,  being  free. 
To  covet  fetters,  though  they  golden  bee  ! 

SONNET    XXXVIIl. 

Aeion,  when,  through  tempests  cruel  ivracke, 
He  forth  was  thrown  into  the  greedy  seas  ; 
Through  the  sweet  musiek,  which  his  harp  did 
AUur'd  a  dolphin  him  from  death  to  ease,    [make, 
But  my  rude  musiek,  which  was  wont  to  please 
Some  dainty  eares,  cannot,  with  any  skill. 
The  dreadfull  tempest  of  her  wrath  appease, 
Nor  move  the  dolphin  from  her  stubborn  will ; 
But  in  her  pride  she  dooth  persever  still. 
All  carelesse  how  my  life  for  her  decayes  : 
Yet  with  one  word  she  can  it  save  or  spill. 
To  spill  were  pitty,  but  to  save  were  prayse  ! 
Chuse  rather  to  be  praysd  for  doing  good, 
Then  to  be  blam'd  for  spilling  guiltlesse  blood. 

SONNET   XXXIX. 
Sweet  smile !  the  daughter  of  the  Queene  of  Love, 
Expressing  all  thy  mothers  powrefull  art. 
With  which  she  wonts  to  temper  angry  love. 
When  all  the  gods  he  threats  with  thundring  dart : 

XXXV.  8. so  ptentie  makes  me  pooreJ]  Inopem  mo 
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Sweet  is  thy  vertue,  as  thy  selfe  sweet  art. 
For,  when  on  me  thou  shinedst  late  in  sadnesse, 
A  melting  pleasance  ran  through  every  part. 
And  me  revived  with  hart-robbing  gladnesse. 
Why  lest  rapt  with  ioy  resembling  heavenly  madness, 
My  soule  was  ravisht  quite  as  in  a  traunce ; 
And,  feehng  thence  no  more  her  sorrowes  sadnesse. 
Fed  on  the  fulnesse  of  that  chearfuU  glaunce. 
More  sweet  than  nectar,  or  ambrosiall  meat, 
Seem'd  every  bit  which  thenceforth  I  did  eat. 


SONNET   XL. 

Mark  when  she  smiles  with  amiable  cheai'e. 
And  tell  me  whereto  can  ye  lyken  it ; 
When  on  each  eyelid  sweetly  doe  appeare 
An  hundred  Graces  as  m  shade  to  sit. 
Lykest  it  seemeth,  in  my  simple  wit, 
Unto  the  fayre  sunshine  in  somers  day ; 
That,  when  a  dreadfull  storme  away  is  flit, 
Thrugh  the  broad  world  doth  spred  his  goodly  ray ; 
At  sight  whereof,  each  bird  that  sits  on  spray. 
And  every  beast  that  to  his  den  was  fied, 
Comes  forth  afresh  out  of  their  late  dismay. 
And  to  the  hght  hft  up  their  drouping  hed. 
So  my  storme-beaten  hart  likewise  is  cheared 
With  tliat  sunshine,  when  cloudy  looks  are  cleared. 


SONNET   XLI. 

Is  it  her  nature,  or  is  it  her  will. 
To  be  so  cruell  to  an  humbled  foe  ? 
If  nature  J  then  she  may  it  mend  with  skill : 
If  mil  ;  then  she  at  will  may  will  forgoe. 
But  if  her  nature  and  her  will  be  so. 
That  she  will  plague  the  man  that  loves  her  most. 
And  take  delight  t'  encrease  a  wretches  woe  ; 
Then  all  her  natures  goodly  guifts  are  lost ! 
And  that  same  glorious  beauties  ydle  boast 
Is  but  a  bayt  such  wretches  to  beguile. 
As,  being  long  in  her  loves  tempest  tost. 
She  meanes  at  last  to  make  her  pitious  spoyle. 
0  fayrest  fayre !  let  never  it  be  named. 
That  so  fayre  beauty  was  so  fowly  shamed. 


SONNET  XLII. 

The  love,  which  me  so  cruelly  tormenteth. 
So  pleasing  is  in  my  extreamest  paine. 
That,  all  the  more  my  sorrow  it  augmenteth. 
The  moi'e  I  love  and  doe  embrace  my  bane. 
Ne  do  I  wish  (for  wishing  Were  but  vaine) 
To  be  acquit  fro  my  continual  smart ; 
But  ioy,  her  thrall  for  ever  to  remayne. 
And  yield  for  pledge  my  poor  and  capty ved  hart ; 
The  which,  that  it  from  her  may  never  start. 
Let  her,  yf  please  her,  bynd  with  adamant  chayne ; 
And  from  all  wandring  loves,  which  mote  pervart 
His  safe  assurance,  strongly  it  restrayne. 
Onely  let  her  abstaine  from  cruelty. 
And  doe  me  not  before  my  time  to  dy. 


SONNET   XLIIL 

Shall  I  then  silent  be,  or  shall  I  speake  ? 
And,  if  I  speake,  her  wrath  renew  I  shall ; 
And,  if  I  silent  be,  my  hart  will  breake. 
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What  tyranny  is  this,  both  my  hart  to  thrall, 

And  eke  my  toung  with  proud  restraint  to  tie ; 

That  neither  I  may  speake  nor  thinke  at  all. 

But  like  a  stupid  stock  in  silence  die  ! 

Yet  I  my  hart  with  silence  secretly 

Will  teach  to  speak,  and  my  just  cause  to  plead ; 

And  eke  mine  eies,  with  meek  humility. 

Love-learned  letters  to  her  eyes  to  read  ;  [spel, 
Which  her  deep  wit,  that  true  harts  thought  can 
Wil  soon  conceive,  and  learne  to  construe  well. 


SONNET   XLIV. 

When  those  renoumed  noble  Peres  of  Greece, 

Through  stubborn  pride,  among  themselves  did  iar, 

Forgetfull  of  the  famous  golden  fleece ; 

Then  Orpheus  with  his  harp  theyr  strife  did  bar. 

But  this  continuall,  cruell,  civill  warre. 

The  which  my  seKe  against  my  selfe  doe  make  ; 

Whilest  my  weak  powres  of  passions  warreid  arre ; 

No  skill  can  stint,  nor  reason  can  aslake. 

But,  when  in  hand  my  tunelesse  harp  I  take. 

Then  doe  I  more  augment  my  foes  despight ; 

And  griefe  renew,  and  passions  doe  awake 

To  battaile,  fresh  against  my  selfe  to  fight. 

Mongst  whome  the  more  I  seeke  to  settle  peace,  - 
The  more  I  fynd  their  mahee  to  inoreace. 


SONNET  XLV. 

Leave,  Lady !  in  your  glasse  of  cristall  clone. 
Your  goodly  selfe  for  evermore  to  vew : 
And  in  my  selfe,  my  inward  selfe,  I  meane. 
Most  hvely  lyke  behold  your  semblant  trew. 
Within  my  hart,  though  hardly  it  can  shew 
Thing  so  divine  to  vew  of  earthly  eye, 
The  fayre  idea  of  your  celestiall  hew 
And  every  part  remaines  immortally : 
And  were  it  not  that,  through  your  cruelty. 
With  sorrow  dimmed  and  deform'd  it  were. 
The  goodly  ymage  of  yom*  visnomy. 
Clearer  than  cristall,  would  therein  appere. 
But,  if  your  selfe  in  me  ye  playne  will  see. 
Remove  the  cause  by  which  your  fayre  beames 
darkned  be. 


SONNET   XLVI. 

When  my  abodes  prefixed  time  is  spent. 
My  cruell  fayre  streight  bids  me  wend  my  way : 
But  then  from  heaven  most  hideous  stormes  are  sent. 
As  willing  me  against  her  will  to  stay. 
Whom  then  shall  I,  or  heaven  or  her,  obay  ? 
The  heavens  know  best  what  is  the  best  for  me  : 
But  as  she  will,  whose  will  my  life  doth  sway, 
My  lower  heaven,  so  it  perforce  must  be. 
But  ye  high  hevens,  that  all  this  sorowe  see, 
Sith  all  yoiu"  tempests  cannot  hold  me  backe, 
Aswage  your  storms  ;  or  else  both  you,  and  she. 
Will  both  together  me  too  sorely  wrack. 
Enough  it  is  for  one  man  to  sustaine 
The  stormes,  which  she  alone  on  me  doth  raine. 


SONNET   XLVII. 

Trust  not  the  treason  of  those  smyling  lookes, 
Untill  ye  have  their  guylefuU  traynes  well  tryde  : 


For  they  are  lyke  but  unto  golden  hookes. 
That  from  the  fooUsh  fish  theyr  baytes  do  hyde  : 
So  she  with  flattrmg  smyles  weake  hai-ts  doth  guyde 
Unto  her  love,  and  tempte  to  theyr  decay ; 
Whome,  bemg  caught,  she  kills  with  cruell  pryde, 
And  feeds  at  pleasure  on  the  wretched  pray  : 
Yet,  even  whylst  her  bloody  hands  them  slay. 
Her  eyes  looke  lovely,  and  upon  them  smyle  ; 
That  they  take  pleasure  in  their  cruell  play. 
And,  dymg,  doe  themselves  of  payne  beguyle. 

0  mighty  charm  !  which  makes  men  love  theyr 
bane, 

And  thinck  they  dy  with  pleasure,  live  with  payne. 


SONNET    XLVIII. 

Innocent  paper  !  whom  too  cruell  hand 
Did  make  the  matter  to  avenge  her  yre  ; 
And,  ere  she  could  thy  cause  well  understand, 
Did  saorifize  unto  the  greedy  fyre. 
Well  worthy  thou  to  have  fouud  better  hyre. 
Then  so  bad  end  for  hereticks  ordayned  ; 
Yet  heresy  nor  treason  didst  conspire. 
But  plead  thy  Maisters  cause,  unjustly  payKed, 
Whom  she,  all  carelesse  of  his  grief,  con.'sSrayned 
To  utter  forth  the  anguish  of  liis  hart : 
And  would  not  heare,  when  he  to  her  complayned 
The  piteous  passion  of  his  dying  smart. 
Yet  Hve  for  ever,  though  against  her  will, 
And  speake  her  good,  though  she  requite  it  ill. 


SONNET   XLIX. 

Fatee  Cruell !  why  are  ye  so  fierce  and  cruell  ? 
Is  it  because  your  eyes  have  powre  to  kill  ? 
Then  know  that  mercy  is  the  Mighties  iewell ; 
And  greater  glory  think  to  save  then  spill. 
But  if  it  be  your  pleasure,  and  proud  will. 
To  shew  the  povire  of  your  imperious  eyes  ; 
Then  not  on  him  that  never  thought  you  ill. 
But  bend  your  force  against  your  enemyes  : 
Let  them  feel  the  utmost  of  your  crueltyes  ; 
And  kill  with  looks,  as  cockatrices  do : 
But  him,  that  at  your  footstoole  humbled  lies_ 
With  mercifuU  regard  give  mercy  to. 

Such  mercy  shall  you  make  admyr'd  to  be  J 
So  shall  you  hve,  by  giving  life  to  me. 


SONNET  L. 

Long  languishing  in  double  malady 
Of  my  harts  wound,  and  of  my  bodies  griefe  ; 
There  came  to  me  a  Leach,  that  would  apply 
Fit  medcines  for  my  bodies  best  rehefe. 
Vayne  man,  quoth  I,  that  hast  but  little  prieft 
In  deep  discovery  of  the  mynds  disease  ; 
Is  not  the  hart  of  all  the  body  chiefe. 
And  rules  the  members  as  it  selfe  doth  please  ? 
Then,  with  some  cordialls,  seeke  for  to  appease 
The  inward  languour  of  my  wounded  hart ; 
And  then  my  body  shall  have  shortly  ease  : 
But  such  sweet  cordialls  passe  Physicians  art. 
Then,  my  lyfes  Leach  !  doe  you  yourskillrevealo 
And,  with  one  salve,  both  hart  and  body  heale, 

1..  3. Leacli,]  Physician.  Todd 
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SONNET  LI. 

Doe  I  not  see  that  fayrest  ymageg 

Of  hardest  marble  are  of  purpose  made. 

For  that  they  should  endure  tlirough  many  ages, 

Ne  let  theyr  famous  moniments  to  fade  i 

Why  then  doe  I,  untramde  in  Lovers  trade, 

Herhardnes  blame, which  I  shouldmore  commend  ? 

Sith  never  ought  was  excellent  assayde 

Which  was  not  hard  t'  atchive  and  bring  to  end. 

Ne  ought  so  hard,  but  he,  that  would  attend. 

Mote  soften  it  and  to  his  will  allure  : 

So  do  I  hope  her  stubborne  hart  to  bend, 

And  that  it  then  more  stedfast  will  endure. 

Only  my  paines  wU  be  the  more  to  get  her ; 

But,  having  her,  my  ioy  wil  be  the  greater. 


SONNET  LII. 

So  oft  as  homeward  I  from  her  depart, 
I  go  lyke  one  that,  having  lost  the  field. 
Is  prisoner  led  away  with  heavy  hai-t, 
Despoyld  of  warUke  armes  and  knowen  shield. 
So  doe  I  now  my  self  a  prisoner  yield 
To  sorrow  and  to  sohtary  paine  ; 
Fi'om  presence  of  my  dearest  deare  exylde. 
Long- while  alone  in  languor  to  remaine. 
There  let  no  thought  of  ioy,  or  pleasm-e  vaine, 
Dare  to  approch,  that  may  my  solace  breed  ; 
But  sudden  dumps,  and  drery  sad  disdayne 
Of  all  worlds  gladnesse,  more  my  torment  feed. 
So  I  her  absens  will  my  penaunce  make, 
That  of  her  presens  I  my  meed  may  take. 


SONNET  LIIL 

The  panther,  knowing  that  his  spotted  hyde. 
Doth  please  all  beasts,  but  that  his  looks  them  fray ; 
Within  a  bush  his  dreadful  head  doth  hide. 
To  let  them  gaze,  whylst  he  on  them  may  pray  : 
Right  so  my  cruell  fayre  with  me  doth  play. 
For,  with  the  goodly  semblance  of  her  hew, 
She  doth  allure  me  to  mine  owne  decay. 
And  then  no  mercy  will  unto  me  shew. 
Great  shame  it  is,  thing  so  divine  in  view. 
Made  for  to  be  the  worlds  most  ornament, 
To  make  the  bayte  her  gazers  to  embrew  : 
Good  sliames  to  be  to  ill  an  instrument ! 
But  mercy  doth  with  beautie  best  agree. 
As  in  theyr  Maker  ye  them  best  may  see. 


SONNET  LIV. 

Of  this  worlds  Theatre  in  which  we  stay, 
My  Love,  hke  the  Spectator,  ydly  sits ; 
Beholding  me,  that  all  the  Pageants  play, 
Disguysing  diversly  my  troubled  wits. 
Sometimes  I  ioy  when  glad  occasion  fits. 
And  mask  in  myrth  lyke  to  a  Comedy  : 
Soone  after,  when  my  ioy  to  sorrow  flits, 
I  waile,  and  make  my  woes  a  Tragedy. 
Yet  she,  beholding  me  with  constant  eye. 
Delights  not  in  my  merth,  nor  rues  my  smart : 
But,  when  I  laugh,  she  mocks  ;  and,  when  I  cry, 
She  laughs,  and  hardens  evermore  her  hart. 


-  dumps,]  Lamentations.  Todd. 


Wliat  then  can  mo  vo  her !  if  nor  merth,  nor  mone. 
She  is  no  woman,  but  a  sencelesse  stone. 


SONNET  LV. 

So  oft  as  I  her  beauty  doe  behold. 
And  therewith  doe  her  cmelty  compare, 
I  marvaile  of  what  substance  was  the  mould. 
The  which  her  made  attonce  so  cruell  faire. 
Not  earth ;  for  her  high  thoughtsmore  heavenly  are 
Not  water  ;  for  her  love  doth  bm-ne  like  fyre  : 
Not  ayre  ;  for  she  is  not  so  light  or  rare  : 
Not  fyre  ;  for  she  doth  friese  with  faint  desire. 
Then  needs  another  Element  inquire 
Whereof  she  mote  be  made  ;  that  is,  the  skye. 
For,  to  the  heaven  her  haughty  looks  aspire  ; 
And  eke  her  love  is  pure  immortall  hye. 

Then,  sith  to  heaven  ye  lykened  are  the  best. 
Be  lyke  in  mercy  as  in  aU  the  rest. 


SONNET  LVI. 

Fayee  ye  be  sure,  but  cruell  and  unkind. 
As  is  a  tygre,  that  with  greedinesse 
Hunts  after  bloud  ;  when  he  by  chance  doth  find 
A  feeble  beast,  doth  felly  him  oppresse. 
Fayre  be  ye  sure,  but  proud  and  pitUesse, 
As  is  a  storme,  that  all  things  doth  prostrate  ; 
Finding  a  tree  alone  all  comfortlesse, 
Beats  on  it  strongly,  it  to  ruinate. 
Fayre  be  ye  sure,  but  hard  and  obstinate. 
As  is  a  rocke  amidst  the  raging  floods  ; 
Gaynst  which,  a  ship,  of  succour  desolate, 
Doth  suffer  wreck  both  of  her  selfe  and  goods. 
That  ship,  that  tree,  and  that  same  beast,  am  I, 
Whom  ye  doe  wreck,  doe  ruine,  and  destroy. 


SONNET  LVIL 

Sweet  warriour  !  when  shall  I  have  peace  with 

High  time  it  is  this  warre  now  ended  were  ;  [you  S 

Which  I  no  longer  can  endure  to  sue, 

Ne  your  incessant  battry  more  to  beare : 

So  weake  my  powres,  so  sore  my  woxmds,  appear. 

That  wonder  is  how  I  should  Uve  a  iot, 

Seeing  my  hart  through-launced  every  where 

With  thousand  arrowes,  which  your  eies  have  shot: 

Yet  shoot  ye  sharpely  still,  and  spare  me  not. 

But  glory  thinke  to  make  these  cruel  stoures. 

Ye  cruell  one  !  what  glory  can  be  got. 

In  slaying  him  that  would  live  gladly  yours  I 

Make  peace  therefore,  and  graunt   me  timely 
grace, 

That  al  my  wounds  will  heale  in  little  space. 


SONNET  LVIII. 

BY    HEB  THAT  IS   MOST  ASSURED  TO  HER  SELFE. 

Weake  is  th'  assurance  that  weake  flesh  reposeth 
In  her  own  powre,  and  soorneth  others  ayde; 
That  soonest  fals,  when  as  she  most  supposeth 
Her  selfe  assur'd,  and  is  of  nought  afirayd. 
All  flesh  is  frayle,  and  all  her  strength  unstayd. 
Like  a  vaine  bubble  blowen  up  with  ayre: 
Devouring  tyme  and  changeful  chance  have  prayd, 


-  ruinate.]  Throw  down,  Ital.  ruinare-  Todd. 


Her  glorious  pride  that  none  may  it  repayre. 
Ne  none  so  rich  or  wise,  so  strong  or  fayre, 
But  fayleth,  trusting  on  his  owne  assurance  : 
And  he,  that  staudetli  on  the  hyghest  stayre, 
Pals  lowest :  for  on  earth  nought  hath  endurance. 
Why  then  doe  ye,  proud  fayre,  misdeeme  so  farre, 
That  to  your  selfe  ye  most  assured  arre ! 


SONNET  LIX. 

Thrise  happie  she !  that  is  so  well  assured 
Unto  her  selfe,  and  setled  so  in  hart. 
That  neither  will  for  better  be  allured, 
Ne  feard  with  worse  to  any  chaunce  to  start; 
But,  like  a  steddy  ship,  doth  strongly  part 
The  raging  Waves,  and  keepes  her  course  aright; 
Ne  ought  for  tempest  doth  from  it  depart, 
Ne  ought  for  fayrer  weathers  false  delight. 
Such  selfe-assurauee  need  not  feare  the  spight 
Of  grudging  foes,  ne  favour  seek  of  friends: 
But,  in  the  stay  of  her  owne  stedfast  might. 
Neither  to  one  her  selfe  nor  other  bends. 

Most  happy  she,  that  most  assur'd  doth  rest; 

But  he  most  happy,  who  such  one  loves  best. 


SONNET  LX. 

They,  that  in  course  of  heavenly  spheares  are  sldld, 
To  every  planet  point  his  sundry  yeare : 
In  which  her  circles  voyage  is  fiilfild. 
As  Mars  in  threescore  yeares  doth  run  his  spheafe. 
So,  since  the  winged  god  his  planet  cleare 
Began  in  me  to  move,  one  yeare  is  spent: 
The  which  doth  longer  unto  me  appeare, 
Then  al  those  fourty  which  my  life  out-went. 
Then  by  that  count,  which  lovers  books  invent. 
The  splieare  of  Cupid  fourty  yeares  containes  ; 
Which  I  have  wasted  in  long  languishment. 
That  seem'd  the  longer  for  my  greater  paines. 
But  let  my  Loves  fayre  planet  short  her  wayes. 
This  yeare  ensuing,  or  else  short  my  dayes. 


SONNET  LXI. 

The  glorious  image  of  the  Makers  beautie. 
My  soverayue  saynt,  the  idoU  of  my  thought. 
Dare  not  henceforth,  above  the  bounds  of  dewtie, 
T'  accuse  of  pride,  or  rashly  blame  for  ought. 
For,  being  as  she  is,  divinely  wrought. 
And  of  the  brood  of  Angels  heavenly  born  ; 
And  with  the  crew  of  blessed  saynts  upbrought, 
Each  of  which  did  her  with  theyr  guifts  adorne  ; 
The  bud  of  ioy,  the  blossome  of  the  mome, 
Tlie  beame  of  light,  whom  mortal  eyes  admyre; 
What  reason  is  it  then  but  she  should  scorne 
Base  things,  that  to  her  love  too  bold  aspire  ! 
Such  heavenly  formes  ought  rather  worshipt  be. 
Then  dare  be  lov'd  by  men  of  meane  degree. 


SONNET  LXII. 

The  weary  yeare  his  race  now  having  run. 
The  new  begins  his  compast  course  anew : 
With  shew  of  morning  mylde  he  hath  begun. 
Betokening  peace  and  plenty  to  ensew. 
So  let  us,  which  this  chaunge  of  weather  vew. 


Chaunge  eke  our  mynds,  and  former  lives  amend; 
The  old  yeares  sinnes  forepast  let  us  eschew. 
And  fly  the  faults  with  which  we  did  offend. 
Then  shall  the  new  yeares  ioy  forth  freshly  send. 
Into  the  glooming  world,  his  gladsome  ray : 
And  all  these  stormes,  which  now  his  beauty  blend; 
Shall  turne  to  calmes,  and  tymely  cleare  away. 

So,  likewise,    Love!    cheare  you    your  heavy 
spright. 

And  chaunge  old  yeares  annoy  to  new  delight. 


SONNET  LXIII. 

After  long  stormes  and  tempests  sad  assayj 

Which  hardly  I  endured  heretofore. 

In  di^ead  of  death,  and  daimgerous  dismay, 

With  which  my  silly  bark  was  tossed  sore  ; 

I  doe  at  length  descry  the  happy  shore. 

In  wliich  I  hope  ere  long  for  to  arryve: 

Fayi'e  soyle  it  seemes  from  far,  and  fraught  with 

store 
Of  all  that  deare  and  daynty  is  alyve. 
Most  happy  he !  that  can  at  last  atehyve 
The  ioyous  safety  of  so  sweet  a  rest ; 
Whose  least  delight  sufficeth  to  deprive 
Remembrance  of  all  paines  which  him  opprest. 

All  paines  are  nothing  in  respect  of  this ; 

All  sorrowes  short  that  gaine  etemaU  blisse. 


SONNET  LXIV". 

CoMMiNG  to  Idsse  her  lypB,  (Such  grace  1  found,) 
Me  seemd,  I  smelt  a  gardin  of  sweet  flowres, 
That  dainty  odours  from  them  threw  around. 
For  damzells  fit  to  decke  their  lovers  bowres. 
Her  Ups  did  smell  lyke  unto  gillyflowers ; 
Her  ruddy  cheekes,  lyke  unto  roses  red  ; 
Her  snowy  browes,  lyke  budded  bellamoures ; 
Her  lovely  eyes,  lyke  pincks  but  newly  spred ; 
Her  goodly  bosome,  lyke  a  strawberry  bed : 
Her  neck,  lyke  to  a  bouuch  of  cullambynes  ; 
Her  brest,  lyke  lillyes,  ere  their  leaves  be  shed ; 
Her  nipples,  lyke  young  blossomd  jessemynes : 

Such  fragrant  flowres  doe  give  most  odorous 
smell; 

But  her  sweet  odour  did  them  all  excell. 


SONNET  LXV. 

The  doubt  which  ye  misdeeme,  fayre  Love,  is  vaine, 
That  fondly  feare  to  lose  your  hberty ; 
When,  losing  one,  two  liberties  ye  gayne. 
And  make  him  bond  that  bondage  earst  did  fly. 
Sweet  be  the  bands,  the  which  true  love  doth  tye 
Without  eonstraynt,  or  dread  of  any  ill: 
The  gentle  birde  feeles  no  captivity 
Within  her  cage;  but  sings,  and  feeds  her  fill. 
There  pride  dare  not  approch,  nor  discord  spill 
The  league  twixt  them,  that  loyal  love  hath  bound: 
But  simple  Truth,  and  mutual  Good-will, 
Seeks,  with  sweet  peace,  to  salve  each  others  wound: 
There  Fayth  doth  fearless  dwell  inbrasen  towre. 
And  spotlesse  Pleasure  builds  her  sacred  bowre. 


LXII.  n blend,]  Confound,  in  which'  sense  it  ra- 
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SONNET  LXVl, 

To  all  those  happy  blessings,  which  ye  have 
With  plenteous  hand  by  heaven  upon  you  thrown ; 
This  one  disparagement  they  to  you  gave. 
That  ye  your  love  lent  to  so  meane  a  one. 
Ye,  whose  high  worths  surpassing  paragon 
Could  not  on  earth  have  found  one  fit  for  mate, 
Ne  but  in  heaven  matchable  to  none. 
Why  did  ye  stoup  unto  so  lowly  state  ? 
But  ye  thereby  much  greater  glory  gate. 
Then  had  ye  sorted  with  a  Princes  pere  : 
For,  now  your  light  doth  more  it  selfe  dilate. 
And,  in  my  darknesse,  greater  doth  appeare. 
Yet,  since  your  light  hath  once  enlumind  me, 
With  my  reflex  yours  shall  encreased  be. 


SONNET  LXVII. 

Ltke  as  a  huntsman  after  weary  chaoe. 
Seeing  the  game  from  him  escapt  away. 
Sits  dowue  to  rest  him  in  some  shady  place,  i 
With  panting  hounds  beguiled  of  their  pray : 
So,  after  long  pursuit  and  vaine  assay, 
When  I  all  weary  had  the  chace  forsooke. 
The  gentle  deer  returnd  the  selfe-same  way. 
Thinking  to  quench  her  thirst  at  the  next  brooke : 
There  she,  beholding  me  with  mylder  looke. 
Sought  not  to  fly,  but  fearlesse  still  did  bide ; 
Till  I  in  hand  her  yet  halfe  trembhng  tooke. 
And  with  her  owne  goodwill  her  fyrmely  tyde, 
Strange  thing,  me  seemd,  to  see  a  beast  so  wylJ, 
So  goodly  wonne,  with  her  owiie  will  beguyld. 


SONNET  LXVIII. 

Most  glorious  Lord  of  lyfe  !  that,  on  this  day, 
Didst  make  thy  triumph  over  death  and  sin; 
And,  having  harrowd  hell,  didst  bring  away 
Captivity  thence  captive,  us  to  win : 
This  ioyons  day,  dear  Lord,  with  ioy  begin ; 
And  grant  that  we,  for  whom  thou  diddest  dy, 
Being  with  thy  deare  blood  clone  washt  from  sin. 
May  live  for  ever  in  felicity  ! 
And  that  thy  love  we  weighing  worthily, 
May  hkewise  love  thee  for  the  same  againe ; 
And  for  thy  sake,  that  all  lyke  deare  didst  buy. 
With  love  may  one  another  entertayne  ! 

So  let  us  love,  deare  Love,  lyke  as  we  ought : 
Love  is  the  lesson  which  the  Lord  us  taught. 


SONNET   LXIX. 

The  famous  warriors  of  the  antieke  world 

Us'd  trophees  to  erect  in  stately  wize  ; 

In  which  they  would  the  records  have  enrold 

Of  theyr  great  deeds  and  valorous  emprize. 

What  trophee  then  shall  I  most  fit  devize. 

In  which  I  may  record  the  memory 

Of  my  loves  conquest,  peerlesse  beauties  prise, 

Adom'd  with  honour,  love,  and  chastity ! 

Even  tills  verse,  vowd  to  eternity. 

Shall  be  thereof  immortall  moniment ; 


Lxvtir.  3.  having  harrowed  heU,^    Having  con- 
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And  tell  her  praise  to  all  posterity. 

That  may  admire  such  worlds  rare  wondennent ; 
The  happy  purchase  of  my  glorious  spoile. 
Gotten  at  last  with  labom-  and  long  toyle. 


SONNET  LXX. 

Fresh  Spring,  the  herald  of  loves  mighty  king. 
In  whose  cote-armour  richly  are  displayd 
AH  sorts  of  flowres,  the  which  on  earth  do  spring. 
In  goodly  colours  gloriously  arrayd  ; 
Goe  to  my  Love,  where  she  is  carelesse  layd. 
Yet  in  her  winters  bowre  not  well  awake ; 
TeU  her  the  ioyons  time  wil  not  be  staid, 
Unlesse  she  doe  liim  by  the  forelock  take ; 
Bid  her  therefore  her  selfe  soone  ready  make. 
To  wayt  on  Love  amongst  his  lovely  crew ; 
Where  every  one,  tliat  misseth  then  her  make, 
Shall  be  by  him  amearst  with  penance  dew.  [prime  ; 
Make  hast ,  therefore,  sweet  Love,  whilst  it  is 
For  none  can  call  againe  the  passed  time. 


SONNET   LXXL 

I  IOY  to  see  how,  in  your  drawen  work. 
Your  selfe  unto  the  Bee  ye  doe  compare ; 
And  me  unto  the  Spyder,  that  doth  lurke 
In  close  awayt,  to  catch  her  vmaware  : 
Right  to  your  selfe  were  caught  in  cunning  snare 
Of  a  deare  foe,  and  thralled  to  his  love ; 
In  whose  streight  bands  ye  now  captived  are 
So  firmely  that  ye  never  may  remove. 
But  as  your  worke  is  woven  all  about 
WithWoodbynd  flowers  and  fragrant  Eglantine ; 
So  sweet  your  prison  you  in  time  shall  prove. 
With  many  deare  dehghts  bedecked  fyne. 
And  all  thensforth  etemall  peace  shall  see 
Betweene  the  Spyder  and  the  gentle  Bee. 


SONNET   LXXII. 

Oft,  when  my  spirit  doth  spred  her  bolder  winges. 
In  mind  to  mount  up  to  the  purest  sky ; 
It  down  is  weighd  with  thought  of  earthly  things, 
And  clogd  with  burden  of  mortality ; 
Where,  when  that  soverayne  beauty  it  doth  spy. 
Resembling  heavens  glory  in  her  light. 
Drawn  with  sweet  pleasures  bayt,  it  back  doth  fly 
And  unto  heaven  forgets  her  former  flight. 
There  my  fraile  fancy,  fed  with  full  delight. 
Doth  bathe  in  blisse,  and  mantleth  most  at  ease ; 
Ne  thinks  of  other  heaven,  but  how  it  might 
Her  harts  desire  with  most  contentment  please. 
Hart  need  not  wish  none  other  happinesse. 
But  here  on  earth  to  have  such  hevens  blisse . 


SONNET   LXXIII. 

Being  my  self  captyved  here  in  care. 
My  hart,  (whom  none  with  servile  bands  can  tye. 
But  the  fayre  tresses  of  your  golden  hayre,) 
Breaking  his  prison,  forth  to  you  doth  fly. 
Like  as  a  byrd,  that  in  ones  hand  doth  spy 
Desired  food,  to  it  dotli  make  his  flight : 
Even  so  my  hart,  that  wont  on  your  fayre  eye 
To  feed  his  fill,  flyes  backe  unto  your  sight. 
Doe  you  him  take,  and  in  your  bosome  bright 
Gently  encage,  that  he  may  be  your  thrall ; 
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Perhaps  he  there  may  learne,  with  rare  delight, 
To  sing  your  name  and  prayses  over  all : 
That  it  hereafter  may  you  not  repent, 
Him  lodging  in  your  bosome  to  have  lent. 


SONNET   LXXIV. 

Most  happy  letters  !  fram'd  by  skilfuU  trade, 
With  which  that  happy  name  was  fo-st  desynd, 
The  which  three  times  thrise  happy  hath  me  made, 
With  guifts  of  body,  fortune,  and  of  mind. 
The  iirst  my  being  to  me  gave  by  kind. 
From  Mothers  womb  deriv'd  by  dew  descent : 
The  second  is  my  sovereigne  Queene  most  kind. 
That  honour  and  large  richesse  to  me  lent : 
The  third,  my  Love,  my  lives  last  ornament, 
By  whom  my  spirit  out  of  dust  was  raysed: 
To  speake  her  prayse  and  glory  excellent. 
Of  all  alive  most  worthy  to  be  praysed. 
Ye  three  Elizabeths  !  for  ever  live, 
That  three  such  graces  did  unto  me  give. 


SONNET   LXXT. 

One  day  I  wrote  her  name  upon  the  strand  ; 
But  came  the  waves,  and  washed  it  away : 
Agayne,  I  wrote  it  with  a  second  hand  ; 
But  came  the  tyde,  and  made  my  paynes  his  pray. 
Vayne  man,  sayd  she,  that  doest  in  vaine  assay 
A  mortall  thing  so  to  immortalize  ; 
For  I  my  selve  shall  lyke  to  this  decay. 
And  eke  my  name  bee  wyped  out  lykewize. 
Not  so,  quod  1 ;  let  baser  things  devize 
To  dy  in  dust,  but  you  shall  live  by  fame : 
My  verse  your  vertues  rare  shall  eternize. 
And  in  the  hevens  wryte  your  glorious  name. 
Where,  when  as  death  shall  all  the  world  subdew, 
Our  love  shall  live,  and  later  Ufe  renew 


SONNET   LXXVI. 

FiYEEbosome !  fraught  with  vertues  richest  tresure, 
The  neast  of  love,  the  lodging  of  delight, 
The  bowre  of  blisse,  the  paradice  of  pleasure. 
The  sacred  harbour  of  that  hevenly  spright ; 
How  was  I  ravisht  with  your  lovely  sight. 
And  my  frayle  thoughts  too  rashly  led  astray  ! 
Whiles  diving  deepe  through  amorous  insight. 
On  the  sweet  spoyle  of  beautie  they  did  pray ; 
And  twixt  her  paps,  (like  early  fruit  in  May, 
Whose  harvest  seemd  to  hasten  now  apace,) 
They  loosely  did  theyr  wanton  winges  display. 
And  there  to  rest  themselves  did  boldly  place. 
Sweet  thoughts  !  I  envy  your  so  happy  rest, 
Which  oft  I  wisht,  yet  never  was  so  blest. 


SONNET   LXXVII. 

Was  it  a  dreame,  or  did  I  see  it  playne  ; 
A  goodly  table  of  pure  y  vory. 
All  spred  with  juncats,  fit  to  entertayne 
The  greatest  Prince  with  pompous  roialty : 
Mongst  which,  there  in  a  silver  dish  did  ly 
Two  golden  apples  of  unvalewd  price ; 
Far  passing  those  which  Hercules  came  by. 
Or  those  which  Atalanta  did  entice ; 
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unvalewd]  Invaluable.   Todd. 


Exceedmg  sweet,  yet  voyd  of  sinfull  vice ; 
That  many  sought,  yet  none  could  ever  taste  ; 
Sweet  fruit  of  pleasure,  brought  from  Paradice 
By  Love  himselfe,  and  in  his  garden  plaste. 

Her  brest  that  table  was,  so  richly  spredd; 

My  thoughts  the  guests,  which  would  thereou 
have  fedd. 


SONNET  LXXVHL 

Laoktng  my  Love,  I  go  from  place  to  place, 

Lyke  a  young  fawne,  that  late  hath  lost  the  hynd  j 

And  seeke  each  where,  where  last  I  sawe  her  face. 

Whose  ymage  yet  I  carry  fresh  in  mynd. 

I  seeke  the  fields  with  her  late  footing  synd  ; 

I  seeke  her  bowre  with  her  late  presence  deckt ; 

Yet  nor  in  field  nor  bowre  I  can  her  fynd ; 

Yet  field  and  bowre  are  full  of  her  aspect : 

But,  when  myne  eyes  I  thereunto  direct, 

They  ydly  back  return  to  me  agayne: 

And,  when  I  hope  to  see  theyr  trew  obiect, 

I  fynd  my  self  but  fed  with  fancies  vayne. 

Cease  then,  myne  eyes,  to  seeke  her  selfe  to  see  ; 

And  let  my  thoughts  behold  her  selfe  in  mee. 


SONNET  LXXIX. 

Men  call  you  fayre,  and  you  doe  credit  it. 

For  that  your  selfe  ye  daily  such  doe  see : 

But  the  trew  fayre,  that  is  the  gentle  wit. 

And  vertuous  mind,  is  much  more  praysd  of  me : 

For  all  the  rest,  how  ever  fayre  it  be. 

Shall  turne  to  nought  and  lose  that  glorious  hew: 

But  onely  that  is  permanent  and  free 

From  frayle  corruption,  that  doth  flesh  ensew. 

That  is  true  beautie :  that  doth  argue  you 

To  be  divine,  and  born  of  heavenly  seed  ; 

Deriv'd  from  that  fayre  Spirit,  from  whom  all  true 

And  perfect  beauty  did  at  first  proceed: 

He  only  fayre,  and  what  he  fayre  hath  made ; 

All  other  fayre,  lyke  flowers,  untymely  fade. 


SONNET  LXXX. 

After  so  long  a  race  as  I  have  run 
Through  Faery  land,  which  those  six  books  compile. 
Give  leave  to  rest  me  being  half  foredonne. 
And  gather  to  my  selfe  new  breath  awhile. 
Then,  as  a  steed  refreshed  after  toyle. 
Out  of  my  prison  I  will  break  anew  ; 
And  stoutly  will  that  second  work  assoyle. 
With  strong  endevour  and  attention  dew. 
Till  then  give  leave  to  me,  in  pleasant  mew 
To  sport  my  Muse,  and  sing  my  Loves  sweet  praise ; 
The  contemplation  of  whose  heavenly  hew, 
My  spirit  to  an  higher  pitch  will  rayse. 
But  let  her  prayses  yet  be  low  and  meane, 
Fit  for  the  haudmayd  of  the  Faery  Queene. 


SONNET  LXXXL 

Fatre  is  my  Love,  when  her  fayre  golden  hairea 
With  the  loose  wynd  ye  waving  chance  to  marke ; 
Fayre,  when  the  rose  in  her  red  cheekes  appeares ; 
Or  in  her  eyes  the  fyre  of  love  does  sparke. 
Fayre,  when  her  brest,  lyke  a  rich  laden  barke. 
With  pretious  merchandize  she  forth  doth  lay  • 
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Fayre,  when  that  cloud  of  pry  de,  which  oft  doth  dark 
Her  goodly  light,  Avith  smiles  she  drives  away. 
But  fayrest  she,  when  so  she  doth  display 
The  gate  with  pearles  and  nibyes  richly  dight ; 
Throgh  which  her  words  so  wise  do  make  their  way 
To  beare  the  message  of  her  gentle  spright. 

The  rest  be  works  of  Natures  wonderment ; 

But  this  the  worke  of  harts  astonishment. 

SONNET  LXXXII. 

loT  of  my  life  !  full  oft  for  loving  you 
I  blesse  my  lot,  that  was  so  lucky  plac'd : 
But  then  liie  more  your  owne  mishap  I  rew, 
That  are  so  much  by  so  meane  love  embased. 
For,  had  the  equall  heveus  so  much  you  graced 
In  this  as  in  the  rest,  ye  mote  invent 
Some  heveuly  wit,  whose  verse  could  have  enchased 
Your  glorious  name  in  golden  moniment. 
But  since  ye  deignd  so  goodly  to  relent 
To  me  your  thrall,  in  whom  is  little  worth  ; 
That  little,  that  I  am,  shall  all  be  spent 
In  setting  your  immortal  prayses  forth : 
Whose  lofty  argument,  uplifting  me. 
Shall  Uft  you  up  unto  an  high  degree. 


SONNET  LXXXIII. 

Lei  not  one  sparke  of  filthy  lustfull  fyre 
Breake  out,  that  may  her  sacred  peace  molest ; 
Ne  one  light  glance  of  sensuall  desyre 
'Attempt  to  work  her  gentle  mindes  unrest: 
But  pure  affections  bred  in  spotlesse  brest, 
And  modest  thoughts  breathd  from  well  tempred 

spirits, 
Goe  visit  her,  in  her  chaste  bowre  of  rest, 
Accompanyde  with  Sngelick  delightes. 
There  fill  your  selfe  with  those  most  ioyous  sights. 
The  which  my  selfe  could  never  yet  attayne : 
But  speake  no  word  to  her  of  these  sad  plights. 
Which  her  too  constant  stiffnesse  doth  constrayn. 
Onely  behold  her  rare  perfection. 
And  blesse  your  fortunes  fayre  election. 


SONNET  LXXXIY. 

The  world  that  cannot  deeme  of  worthy  things, 
When  I  doe  praise  her,  say  I  doe  but  flatter : 
So  does  the  cuckow,  when  the  mavis  sings, 
Begin  his  witlesse  note  apace  to  clatter. 
But  they  that  skill  not  of  so  heavenly  matter, 
All  that  they  know  not,  envy  or  admyre  ; 
Rather  then  envy,  let  them  wonder  at  her. 
But  not  to  deeme  of  her  desert  aspyre. 
Deepe,  in  the  closet  of  my  parts  entyre. 
Her  worth  is  written  with  a  golden  quill. 
That  me  with  heavenly  fury  doth  inspire. 
And  my  glad  mouth  with  her  sweet  prayses  fill. 

Which  when  as  Fame  in  her  shril  trump  shall 
thunder, 

Let  the  world  chuse  to  envy  or  to  wonder. 


SONNET  LXXXV. 

Venemous  tongue,  tipt  with  vile  adders  sting, 
Of  that  self  kynd  with  which  the  Furies  fell 


Their  snaky  heads  doe  combe,  from  which  a  spring 
Of  poysoned  words  and  spightfuU  speeches  well ; 
Let  ah  the  plagues,  and  horrid  paines,  of  hell 
Upon  thee  faU  for  thine  accursed  hyre  ; 
That  with  false  forged  lyes,  which  thou  didst  tell. 
In  my  true  Love  did  stirre  up  coles  of  yre  ; 
The  sparkes  whereof  let  kindle  tliine  OAvn  fyre, 
And,  catching  hold  on  thine  own  wicked  hed. 
Consume  thee  quite,  that  didst  with  guile  conspire 
In  my  sweet  peace  such  breaches  to  have  bred  ! 
Shame  be  thy  meed,  and  mischiefe  thy  reward. 
Due  to  thy  selfe,  that  it  for  me  prepard  ! 


SONNET  LXXXVI. 

Since  I  did  leave  the  presence  of  my  Love, 
Many  long  weary  dayes  I  have  outworne  ; 
And  many  nights,  that  slowly  seemd  to  move 
Theyr  sad  protract  from  evening  untill  morn. 
For,  when  as  day  the  heaven  doth  adorne, 
I  wish  that  night  the  noyous  day  would  end  : 
And,  when  as  night  hiith  us  of  light  forlorne, 
I  Avish  that  day  would  shortly  reascend. 
Thus  I  the  time  with  expectation  spend. 
And  faine  my  griefe  with  chaunges  to  beguile. 
That  fiu-ther  seemes  his  terme  still  to  extend, 
And  maketh  every  minute  seem  a  myle. 

So  sorrowe  still  doth  seem  too  long  to  last ; 

But  ioyous  houres  do  fly  away  too  fast. 


SONNET  LXXXVII. 

Since  I  have  lackt  the  comfort  of  that  hght, 
The  which  was  wont  to  lead  my  thoughts  astray  ; 
I  wander  as  in  darknesse  of  the  night, 
Affrayd  of  every  dangers  least  dismay. 
Ne  ought  I  see,  though  in  the  clearest  day. 
When  others  gaze  upon  theyr  shadowes  vayne. 
But  th*  only  image  of  that  heavenly  ray. 
Whereof  some  glance  doth  in  mine  eie  remayne. 
Of  which  beholding  the  idcea  playiie, 
Tlirough  contemplation  of  my  purest  part. 
With  hght  thereof  I  doe  my  self  sustayne, 
And  thereon  feed  my  love-affamisht  hart. 

But,  with  such  brightnesse  whylest  I  fill  my  mind, 
I  starve  my  body,  and  mine  eyes  doe  blynd. 


SONNET  LXXXVIII. 

Ltke  as  the  culver,  on  the  bared  bough. 
Sits  mourning  for  the  absence  of  her  mate  ; 
And,  in  her  songs,  sends  many  a  wishful  vow 
For  his  retume  that  seemes  to  linger  late : 
So  I  alone,  now  left  disconsolate, 
Moume  to  my  selfe  the  absence  of  my  Love  ; 
And,  wandring  here  and  there  all  desolate, 
Seek  with  my  playnts  to  match  that  mournful  dove: 
Ne  ioy  of  ought,  that  under  heaven  doth  hove. 
Can  comfort  me,  but  her  owne  ioyous  sight : 
Whose  sweet  aspect  both  God  and  man  can  move. 
In  her  unspotted  pleasauns  to  dehght. 

Dark  is  my  day,  whyles  her  fayre  light  I  mis, 
And  dead  my  life  that  wants  such  lively  bUs. 


-  culver]    Dove.    Todd. 
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COLLECTED  FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  PUBLICATIONS  IN  WHICH  TSRY  APPEARED. 


*I. 

To  THE    RIGHT    WOESHTPFULL,  MY  SINGULAR    GOOD     FREWD, 

M.  Gabriell  Harvey,  Doctor  op  the  Lawes. 

Habtet,  the  happy  above  happiest  men 

I  read  ;  that,  sitting  like  a  Looker-on 

Of  this  worldes  stage,  doest  note  with  critique  pen 

The  sharpe  dislikes  of  each  condition  : 

And,  as  rae  carelesse  of  suspition, 

Ne  fawnestfor  the  faTonr  of  the  great ; 

Ne  fearest  foolish  reprehension 

Of  faulty  men,  which  daimger  to  thee  threat : 

But  freely  doest,  of  what  thee  list,  entreat. 

Like  a  great  lord  of  peerelesse  Hberty  5 

Lifting  the  Good  up  to  high  Honours  seat. 

And  the  Evill  damning  evermore  to  dy : 

For  Life,  and  Death,  is  in  thy  doomeful  -writuig  ! 

So  thy  renowme  lives  ever  by  endighting. 
Your  devoted  friend,  during  life, 

Edmund  Spencee. 

Dublin,  this  xviij.  of  July,  1586. 


*II. 

Whoso  wil  seeke,  by  right  deserts,  t'  attaiue 
Unto  the  type  of  true  Nobihty ; 
And  not  by  painted  shewes,  and  titles  vaine. 
Derived  farre  from  famous  Auncestrie  : 
Behold  them  both  in  their  right  visnomy 
Here  truly  pourtray'd,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
And  striving  both  for  termes  of  dignitie, 
To  be  advanced  highest  in  degree. 
And,  when  thou  doost  with  equall  insight  see 
The  ods  twixt  both,  of  both  the  deem  aright. 
And  chuse  the  better  of  them  both  to  tliee  ; 
But  thanks  to  him,  that  it  deserves,  behight ; 
To  Nenna  first,  that  first  this  worke  created, 
And  next  to  Jones,  tiiat  truely  it  translated. 
Ed.  Spenser. 


*  1.  From  "Poure  Letters,  and  certaine  Sonnets,  espe- 
cially touching  Robert  Greene,  and  other  parties  by  him 
abused,  &o.    1592."    Todd. 

*  II.  Prefixed  to  "  Nennio,  or  A  Treatise  of  Nobility, 
&c.  Written  in  Italian  by  that  famous  Doctor  and  worthy 
Knight  Sir  lohn  Baptists  Nenna  of  Bari.  Done  into  Eng- 
lish by  William  lones,  Gent.  1595."    Todd. 


"  OPON  THE  HISTORIB   OF  GEORGE  CASTRIOT,  ALIAS  SCANDKR- 
BEG,  KINO  OF  THE  BPIROTS,  TRANSLATED  INTO  ENGLISH. 

Wherefore  doth  vaine  Antiquitie  so  vaunt 
Her  ancient  monuments  of  mightie  peeres. 
And  old  heroes,  which  their  world  did  daunt  [eares  ? 
With  their  grSat  dSedes  And  fild  their  childrens 
Who,  rapt  with  wonder  of  their  famous  praise, 
Adinire  their  statues,  their  eolossoes  great : 
Their  rich  triumphaU  arcks  which  they  did  raise. 
Their  huge  pyramids,  which  do  heaven  threat. 
Lo  !  one,  whom  Later  Age  hath  brought  to  light, 
Matchable  to  the  greatest  of  those  great ; 
Great  both  by  name,  and  great  in  power  and  mighty 
And  meriting  a  meere  triumphant  aeate. 

The  sfcourge  of  Turkes,  and  plague  of  infidels. 
Thy  acts,  O  Scanderbeg,  this  volume  tels. 

Ed.  Spenser. 


The  antique  Babel,  Empresse  of  the  East, 
Upreard  her  buildinges  to  the  threatned  side  : 
And  second  Babell,  Tyrant  of  the  West, 
Her  ayry  towers  upraised  much  more  high. 
But,  with  the  weight  of  their  own  surquedry. 
They  both  are  fallen,  that  all  the  earth  did  feare, 
And  buried  now  in  their  own  ashes  ly ; 
Yet  shewing,  by  their  heapes,  how  great  they  were. 
But  in  their  place  doth  now  a  third  appeare, 
Fayre  Venice,  flower  of  the  last  worlds  delight ; 
And  next  to  liiem  in  beauty  draweth  neare. 
But  farre  exoeedes  in  poUcie  of  right. 
Yet  not  so  fayre  her  buildinges  to  behold 
As  Lewkenors  stUe  that  hath  her  beautie  told. 
Edm.  Spencer. 


•  III.  Prefixed  to  the  ■•  Historie  of  George  Castriot,  alias 
Scanderbeg,  King  of  Albanie :  Containing  his  famous  actes, 
&c.  Newly  translated  out  of  French  into  English  by 
Z.  J.  Gentleman.  1596."    Todd. 

III.  12 meere]    Absolute,  entire.    Todd. 

*iv.  Prefixed  to  "The  Commonwealth  and  Govern- 
ment of  Venice,  Written  by  the  Cardinall  Gaspar  Conta- 
reno,  and  translated  out  of  Italian  into  English,  by  Lewes 
Lewkenor,  Esquire.  1599."    Todd. 


POEMS. 


i'OEM  I. 

IN  youth,  before  I  waxed  old. 
The  blynd  boy,  Venus  baby. 
For  want  of  cunning  made  me  bold. 
In  bitter  by ve  to  grope  for  honny : 
But,  when  he  saw  me  stung  and  cry. 
He  tooke  his  wings  and  away  did  fly. 


POEM  II. 

As  Diane  hunted  on  a  day, 

She  chaunst  to  come  where  Cupid  lay, 

His  quiver  by  his  head  : 

One  of  his  shafts  she  stole  away. 

And  one  of  hers  did  close  convay 

Into  the  others  stead  : 

V.^ith  that  Love  wounded  my  Loves  hart, 

But  Diane  beasts  with  Cupids  dart. 


POEM  III. 

I  SAW,  in  secret  to  my  Dame 
How  little  Cupid  humbly  came. 
And  said  to  her ;  "  All  hayle,  my  mother  ! " 
But,  when  he  saw  me  laugh,  for  shame 
His  face  with  bashfuU  blood  did  flame. 
Not  Imowing  Venus  from  the  other. 
"  Then,  never  blush,  Cupid,  quoth  I, 
For  many  have  err'd  in  this  beauty. 


POEM  IV. 

Upon  a  day,  as  Love  lay  sweetly  slumbring 

All  in  his  mothers  lap  ; 

A  gentle  Bee,  with  his  loud  trumpet  murm'ring, 

About  him  flew  by  hap. 

Whereof  when  he  was  wakened  with  the  noyse,    * 

And  saw  the  beast  so  small ; 

"  Whats  this  (quoth  he)  that  gives  so  great  a  voyce. 

That  wakens  men  withall  ? " 

In  angry  wize  he  flies  about. 

And  threatens  all  with  corage  stout.  "• 

To  whom  his  mother  closely  smiling  sayd, 

'Twixt  earnest  and  'twixt  game  : 

"  See  !  thou  thy  selfe  hkewise  art  lyttle  made. 

If  thou  regard  the  same. 


And  yet  thou  suffrest  neyther  gods  in  sky, 
Nor  men  in  earth,  to  rest ; 
But,  when  thou  art  disposed  cruelly, 
Theyr  sleepe  thou  doost  molest. 
Then  eyther  change  thy  cruelty, 
Or  give  lyke  leave  unto  the  fly."  ^ 

Nathelesse,  the  cruell  boy,  not  so  content. 
Would  needs  the  fly  pursue  ; 
And  in  his  hand,  with  heeellesse  hardiment. 
Him  caught  for  to  subdue. 

But,  when  on  it  he  hasty  hand  did  lay,  ^ 

The  Bee  him  stung  therefore  : 
"  Now  out  alas,  he  cryde,  and  welaway, 
I  wounded  am  full  sore  : 
The  fl  r,  that  I  so  much  did  scorne, 
Hath  hurt  me  with  his  little  home."  ™ 

Unto  his  mother  straight  he  weeping  came. 
And  of  his  griefe  complayned  : 
Who  could  not  chuse  but  laugh  at  his  fond  game, 
Though  sad  to  see  him  pained. 
"  Think  now  (quoth  she)  my  son,  how  gi'eat  the 
smart  ^ 

Of  those  whom  thou  dost  wound  : 
Full  many  thou  hast  pricked  to  the  hart. 
That  pitty  never  found  : 
Therefore,  henceforth  some  pitty  take. 
When  thou  doest  spoy.e  of  Lovers  make."  ■"■ 

She  tooke  him  sti'eight  full  pitiously  lamenting. 
And  wrapt  him  in  her  smock  : 
She  wrapt  him  softly,  all  the  while  repenting 
That  he  the  fly  did  mock. 

She  drest  his  wound,  and  it  embaulmed  well         ^ 
With  salve  of  soveraigne  might : 
And  then  she  bath'd  him  ua  a  dainty  well. 
The  well  of  deare  delight. 
Who  would  not  oft  be  stung  as  this. 
To  be  so  bath'd  in  Venus  blis  ?  «» 

The  wanton  boy  was  shortly  wel  recured 
Of  that  his  malady : 
But  he,  soone  after,  fresh  again  enured 
His  former  cruelty. 

And  since  that  time  he  wounded  hath  my  selfe     ^ 
With  his  sharpe  dart  of  Love  : 
And  now  forgets  the  cruell  carelesse  elfe 
His  mothers  beast  to  prove. 
So  now  I  languish,  till  he  please 
My  pinmg  anguish  to  appease.  '' 


-  enur'd]    Committed,    T.  Wabtom. 


EPITHALAMION*. 


Ye  learned  Sisters,  which  have  oftentimes 

Beene  to  the  ayding,  others  to  adorne, 

Whom  ye  thought  worthy  of  your  graceful!  rymes, 

That  even  the  greatest  did  not  greatly  scorne 

To  heare  theyr  names  sung  in  your  simple  layes,  ^ 

But  ioyed  in  theyr  praise  ; 

And  when  ye  list  your  own  mishaps  to  moume, 

Which  death,  or  love,  or  fortunes  wreck  did  rayse. 

Your  string  could  soone  to  sadder -tenor  turne. 

And  teach  the  woods  and  waters  to  lament  ^'^ 

Your  dolefuU  dreriment : 

Now  lay  those  sorrowfuU  complaints  aside  ; 

And,  having  all  your  heads  with  girlands  crownd, 

Helpe  me  mine  owne  Loves  prayses  to  resound  ; 

Ne  let  the  same  of  any  be  envide :  '* 

So  Orpheus  did  for  his  owne  bride  ! 

So  I  unto  my  selfe  alone  will  sing  ; 

The  woods  shall  to  me  answer,  and  my  ecoho  ring. 

Early,  before  the  worlds  light-giving  lampe 
His  golden  beame  upon  the  hils  doth  spred,  20 

Having  disperst  the  nights  uuchearfuU  dampe, 
Doe  ye  awake  ;  and,  with  fresh  lustyhed, 
Go  to  the  bowre  of  my  beloved  Love, 
My  truest  turtle  dove  ; 

Bid  her  awake  ;  for  Hymen  is  awake,  ^ 

And  long  since  ready  forth  his  maske  to  move, 
With  his  bright  tead  that  flames  with  many  a  flake. 
And  many  a  bachelor  to  waite  on  him, 
In  theyr  fresh  garments  trim. 
Bid  her  awake  therefore,  and  soone  her  dight,      *' 
For  loe  !  the  wished  day  is  come  at  last. 
That  shall,  for  all  the  paynes  and  sorrowes  past. 
Pay  to  her  usury  of  long  delight  : 
And,  whylest  she  doth  her  dight. 
Doe  ye  to  her  of  ioy  and  solace  sing,  ^ 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  eccho 
ring. 

Bking  with  you  all  the    Nymphes  that  you  can 

heare 
Both  of  the  Rivers  and  the  Forrests  greene, 
And  of  the  Sea  that  neighbours  to  her  neare  ; 
All  with  gay  girlands  goodly  wel  beseene.  ■"> 

And  let  them  also  with  them  bring  in  hand 
Another  gay  girland. 

For  my  fayre  Love,  of  Tjllyes  and  of  Roses, 
Bound  truelove  ^vizo,  with  a  blew  silke  riband. 
And  let  thom  make  great  store  of  bridale  poses,  ^' 
And  let  them  eke  bring  store  of  other  flowers. 
To  deck  the  bridale  bowers. 
And  let  the  groimd  whereas  her  foot  shall  tread. 
For  feare  the  stones  her  tender  foot  should  wrong, 
Be  strewd  with  fragrant  flowers  all  along,  '=•<' 

And  diapred  lyke  the  discolored  mead. 


*  EpWialamion-i  The  song  of  love  and  jollity,  as  he 
tialls  it,  F.  Q,.  i.  xii.  38.  Todd. 

Ver.  51.  And  diapred  &c.]  Diversified,  a  word  borrowed 
from  Chaucer.  Todd. 


Which  done,  doe  at  her  chamber  dore  awayt, 
For  she  will  waken  strayt  ; 
The  whiles  do  ye  this  Song  imto  her  sing. 
The  woods  shall  to  you  answer,  and  your  eccho 
ring.  ^ 

Ye  Nymphes  of  MuUa,  which  with  carefull  heed 

The  silver  scaly  trouts  do  tend  full  well, 

And  greedy  pikes  which  use  therein  to  feed  ; 

(Those  trouts  and  pikes  all  others  doe  excell  ;) 

And  ye  likewise,  which  keepe  the  inishy  lake,       ^ 

Where  none  doo  fishes  take  ; 

Bynd  up  the  locks  the  which  hang  scatterd  light, 

And  in  his  waters,  which  your  mirror  maA.c, 

Behold  your  faces  as  the  christall  bright, 

That  when  you  come  whereas  my  Love  doth  lie,  "■ 

No  blemish  she  may  spie. 

And  eke,  ye  lightfoot  mayds,  which  keepe  the  doi  <i 

That  on  the  hoary  mountayne  use  to  towro : 

And  the  wylde  wolves, which  seeke  them  to  aevoure, 

With  your  Steele  darts  doe   chace  from  coming 

neer;  7" 

Be  also  present  heere. 
To  helpe  to  decke  her,  and  to  help  to  sing, 
That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  eccho 

ring. 

Wake  now,  my  Love,  awake  ;  for  it  is  time  ; 
The  rosy  Mome  long  since  left  Tithons  bed, 
All  ready  to  her  silver  coche  to  clymo  ; 
And  Phoebus  gins  to  shew  his  glorious  bed. 
Hark  !  how  the  cheerefuU  birds  do  chaunt  theyr 
And  carroU  of  Loves  praise.  [laies, 

The  merry  Larke  hir  mattins  sings  aloft  ;  '" 

The  Thrush  replyes  ;  the  Mavis  descant  playes  ; 
The  Ouzel!  slirills  ;  the  Ruddock  warbles  soft ; 
So  goodly  all  agree,  with  sweet  consent, 
To  this  dayes  meriment. 

Ah  !  my  deere  Love,  why  doe  ye  sleepe  thus  long, 
When  meeter  were  that  ye  should  now  awake,    * 
T'  awayt  tlie  comming  of  your  ioyous  Make, 
And  hearken  to  the  birds  love-learned  song, 
The  deawy  leaves  among  ! 

For  they  of  ioy  and  pleasance  to  you  sing,  ^ 

That  all  the  woods  them  answer,  and  theyr  eccho 
ring. 

Mt  Love  is  now  awake  out  of  her  dreame. 
And  her  fayre  eyes,  hke  stars  that  dimmed  were 
With  darksome  cloud,now  shew  theyr  goodly  beams 
More  bright  then  Hesperus  his  head  doth  rere.    '• 
Come  now,  ye  Damzels,  Daughters  of  dehght, 
Helpe  quickly  her  to  dight : 

But  first  come,  ye  fayre  Houres,  which  were  begot, 
Li  loves  sweet  paradice,  of  Day  and  Night ; 

Ver.  81. «e  Mavis]  The  thrustle  or  thrush.  ToDO. 

Ver.  82 the  Ruddocfe]  The  Red-breast.  Todd. 

Ver.  83. consent,-\  We  should  rather  read  concer.', 

i.  e.  harmony.  Todd. 
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Which  doe  the  seasons  of  the  yeai"  allot,  "* 

And  all,  that  ever  in  this  world  is  fayre, 
Do  make  and  still  repayre : 
And  ye  three  handmayds  of  the  Cyprian  Q,ueene, 
The  which  doe  still  adorn  her  beauties  pride, 
Helpe  to  adorne  my  beautifuUest  bride  :  ™ 

And,  as  ye  her  array,  still  tlu-ow  betweene 
Some  graces  to  be  seene  ; 
And,  as  ye  use  to  Venus,  to  her  sing, 
The  whiles  the  woods  shal  answer,  and  your  eccho 
ring. 

Now  is  my  Love  all  ready  forth  to  come :  "" 

Let  all  the  Virgins  therefore  well  awayt ; 
And  ye  fresh  Boyes,  that  tend  upon  her  Groome, 
Prepare  your  selves ;  for  he  is  commiug  strayt. 
Set  all  yoiu"  things  in  seemely  good  aray. 
Fit  for  so  ioyfull  day  :  "= 

The  ioyfuUst  day  that  ever  Sunne  did  see. 
Fair  Sun  !  shew  forth  thy  favourable  ray. 
And  let  thy  lifull  heat  not  fervent  be. 
For  feare  of  burning  her  sunshyny  face. 
Her  beauty  to  disgrace.  '20 

O  fayrest  Phoebus !  Father  of  the  Muse ! 
If  ever  I  did  honour  thee  aright, 
Or  sing  the  thing  that  mote  thy  mind  delight. 
Doe  not  thy  servants  simple  boone  refuse ; 
But  let  this  day,  let  this  one  day,  be  mine ;  ^^ 

Let  all  the  rest  be  thine. 
Then  I  thy  sovei'ayne  prayses  loud  wil  sing. 
That  all  the  woods  shal  answer,  and  theyr  eccho 
ring. 

Harke!  how  the  minstrils  gin  to  shrill  aloud 
Their  merry  musick  that  resounds  from  far,        '^ 
The  pipe,  the  tabor,  and  the  trembling  croud. 
That  well  agree  withouten  breach  or  iar. 
But,  most  of  all,  the  Damzels  doe  delite. 
When  they  their  tymbrels  smyte, 
And  thereunto  doe  daunce  and  carrol  sweet,       '^^ 
That  all  the  sences  they  doe  ravish  quite ; 
The  whyles  the  Boyes  run  up  and  downe  the  street. 
Crying  aloud  mth  strong  confused  noyce, 
As  if  it  were  one  voyce. 

Hymen,  10  Hymen,  Hymen,  they  do  shout ;  '■"> 

That  even  to  the  heavens  theyr  shouting  shrill 
Doth  reach,  and  all  the  firmament  doth  fill; 
To  which  the  people  standing  all  about. 
As  in  approvance,  doe  thereto  applaud. 
And  loud  advaunce  her  laud ;  ^45 

And  evermore  they  Hymen,  Hymen,  sing. 
That  all  the  woods  them  answer,  and  theyr  eccho 
ring. 

LoE !  where  she  comes  along  with  portly  pace, 
Lyke  Phoebe,  from  her  chamber  of  the  East, 
Arysing  forth  to  run  her  mighty  race,  '=" 

Clad  all  in  white,  that  seems  a  Virgin  best. 
So  well  it  her  beseems,  that  ye  would  weene 
Some  Angell  she  had  beene. 
Her  long  loose  yellow  locks  lyke  golden  wyre, 
Sprinckled  with  perle,  and  perhng  flowres  atweene, 
Doe  lyke  a  golden  mantle  her  attyre ;  '^ 


Vcr.  131.  croud,]   Crotta;   Welch,    crivlh,  the 

fiddle.   Todd. 

Ver.  154.  Ber  lonrj  loose  yellow  locks']  It  is  remark- 
able, that  Spenser's  females,  both  in  the  Faerie  Queene, 
and  in  his  other  Poems,  are  all  described  with  yellow  hair. 
T.  Warton. 


And,  being  crowned  with  a  gh'land  greene. 
Seem  lyke  some  Mayden  Q,ueene. 
Her  modest  eyes,  abashed  to  behold 
So  many  gazers  as  on  her  do  stare,  i™ 

Upon  the  lowly  ground  affixed  are  ; 
Ne  dare  lift  up  her  countenance  too  bold. 
But  blush  to  heare  her  prayses  sung  so  loud. 
So  farre  from  being  proud. 

Nathlesse  doe  ye  still  loud  her  prayses  sing,        '^ 
''^hat  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  eccho 
ring. 

Tell  me,  ye  Merchants  daughters,  did  ye  see 
So  fayre  a  creature  in  your  towne  before  ! 
So  sweet,  so  lovely,  and  so  mild  as  she, 
Adornd  with  beautyes  grace  and  vertues  store :   ''''' 
Her  goodly  eyes  lyke  saphyres  shining  bright. 
Her  forehead  yvory  white. 

Her  cheekeslyke  apples  which  the  sun  hath  rudded, 
Her  lips  lyke  cherries  charming  men  to  byte, 
Her  brest  like  to  a  bowl  of  creame  uncrudded,    ^''^ 
Her  paps  lyke  lyllies  budded. 
Her  snowie  necke  lyke  to  a  marble  to-nTe  ; 
And  all  her  body  like  a  pallace  fayi'e. 
Ascending  up,  with  many  a  stately  stayi-e. 
To  Honors  seat  and  Chastities  sweet  bowre.        ™ 
Why  stand  ye  still  ye  Virgins  in  amaze. 
Upon  her  so  to  gaze. 
Whiles  ye  forget  your  former  lay  to  sing. 
To  which  the  woods  did  answer,  and  your  eecho 
ring. 

But  if  ye  saw  that  which  no  eyes  can  see,  i^s 

The  inward  beauty  of  her  lively  spright, 
Garnisht  with  heavenly  guifts  of  high  degree. 
Much  more  then  would  ye  wonder  at  that  sight, 
A  nd  stand  astonisht  lyke  to  those  which  red 
Medusaes  a  mazefull  hed.  w" 

There  dwells  sweet  Love,  and  constant  Chastity, 
Unspotted  Fayth,  and  comely  Womanhood, 
Regard  of  Honour,  and  mild  Modesty  ; 
There  Vertue  raynes  as  Queene  in  royal  throne. 
And  giveth  lawes  alone,  im 

The  which  the  base  affections  doe  obay. 
And  yeeld  theyr  services  unto  her  will ; 
Ne  thought  of  things  uncomely  ever  may 
Thereto  approch  to  tempt  her  mind  to  ill. 
Had  ye  once  seene  these  her  celestial  threasm-es. 
And  unrevealed  pleasures,  201 

Then  would  ye  wonder,  and  her  prayses  sing. 
That  all  the  woods  should  answei-,  and  your  eccho 
ring. 

Open  the  temple  gates  unto  my  Love, 

Open  them  wide  that  she  may  enter  in,  205 

And  all  the  postes  adorne  as  doth  behove, 

And  all  the  pillours  deck  with  girlands  trim. 

For  to  recey ve  this  Saynt  with  honour  dew. 

That  commeth  in  to  you. 

With  trembhng  steps,  and  humble  reverence,      210 

She  commeth  in,  before  th'  Almighties  view : 

Of  her  ye  Virgins  learne  obedience. 

When  so  ye  come  into  those  holy  places. 

To  humble  your  proud  faces  : 

Bring  her  up  to  th'  high  altar,  that  she  may        ^u 

The  sacred  ceremonies  there  partake, 

The  which  do  endlesse  matrimony  make  ; 


"Ver.  174. charming]   That  is,  tempting  by  en- 
chin  tro  en  t.    T.  Warton. 
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And  let  the  i-oring  organs  loudly  play 
The  praises  of  the  Lord  in  lively  notes ; 
The  whiles,  with  hoUow  throates,  ^ 

The  choristers  the  ioyous  antheme  sing, 
That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  (iieir  eccho 
ring. 

Behold,  whiles  she  before  the  altar  stands, 
Hearing  the  holy  priest  that  to  her  speakes, 
And  blesseth  her  with  his  two  happy  hands,        ^^ 
How  the  red  roses  flush  up  in  her  cheekes, 
And  the  pure  snow,  with  goodly  vermill  stayne. 
Like  crimsin  dyde  in  grayne : 
That  even  the  Angels,  which  continually 
About  the  sacred  altar  doe  remaine,  ^^ 

Forget  their  service  and  about  her  fly, 
Ofte  peeping  in  her  face,  that  seems  more  fayre. 
The  more  they  on  it  stare. 
But  her  sad  eyes,  still  fastened  on  the  ground, 
Are  governed  with  goodly  modesty,  ^^ 

That' suffers  not  one  look  to  glaunceawry. 
Which  may  let  in  a  little  thought  unsownd. 
"Why  blush  ye.  Love,  to  give  to  me  your  hand. 
The  pledge  of  all  our  band ! 

Sing,  ye  sweet  Angels,  AUeluya  sing,  ^^ 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  eccho 
ring. 

Now  al  is  done :  bring  home  the  Bride  againe ; 
Bring  home  the  triumph  of  our  victory ; 
Bring  home  with  you  the  glory  of  her  gaine. 
With  ioyance  bring  her  and  with  iollity.  ^ 

Never  had  man  more  ioyfull  day  than  this. 
Whom  heaven  would  heape  with  blis. 
Make  feast  therefore  now  all  this  Uve-long  day ; 
This  day  for  ever  to  me  holy  is. 
Pouve  out  the  wine  without  restraint  or  stay,      ^^ 
Poure  not  by  cups,  but  by  the  belly  full, 
Poure  out  to  all  that  wull, 
And  sprinkle  all  the  posts  and  wals  with  wine. 
That  they  may  sweat,  and  drunken  be  withall. 
Crowue  ye  god  Bacchus  with  a  coronall,  ^^^ 

And  Hymen  also  crowne  with  wreaths  of  viae ; 
And  let  the  Graces  daunce  unto  the  rest. 
For  they  can  doo  it  best : 
The  whiles  the  Maydens  doe  theyr  Carroll  sing, 
To  which  the  woods  shall  answer,  and  theyr  eccho 
ring.  ^^ 

Ring  ye  the  bels,  ye  yong  men  of  the  towne. 
And  leave  your  wonted  labors  for  this  day: 
This  day  is  holy  ;  doe  ye  write  it  downe. 
That  ye  for  ever  it  remember  may. 
This  day  the  Sunne  is  in  his  chiefest  hight,  265 

With  Barnaby  the  bright, 
From  whence  declining  daily  by  degrees, 
He  somewhat  loseth  of  his  heat  and  light. 
When  once  the  Crab  behind  his  back  he  sees. 
But  for  this  time  it  ill  ordained  was,  ^^ 

To  choose  the  longest  day  in  all  the  yeare. 
And  shortest  night,  when  longest  fitter  weare : 
Yet  never  day  so  long,  but  late  would  passe. 
Ring  ye  the  bels,  to  make  it  weare  away. 
And  bonefiers  make  all  day  :  275 

And  daunce  about  them,  and  about  them  sing. 
That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  yoiu^  eccho 
ring. 

Ah  !  when  will  this  long  weary  day  have  end, 
Ajd  iende  me  leave  to  come  unto  my  Love  ? 


How  slowly  do  the  houres  dieyr  numbers  spend  I ' 

How  slowly  does  sad  Time  his  feathers  move  ? 

Hast  thee,  O  fayrest  Planet,  to  thy  home. 

Within  the  Westerne  fome  : 

Thy  tyred  steedes  long  since  have  need  of  rest. 

Long  though  it  be,  at  last  I  see  it  gloome,  ^ 

And  the  bright  Evening-star  with  golden  creast 

Appeare  out  of  the  East. 

Fayre  childe  of  beauty  !  glorious  lampe  of  Love  ! 

That  all  the  host  of  heaven  in  rankes-doost  lead. 

And  guidest  Lovers  through  the  nights  sad  dread,  ^ 

How  chearefuUy  thou  lookest  from  above. 

And  seemst  to  laugh  atweene  thy  twinkling  light. 

As  ioying  in  the  sight 

Of  these  glad  many,  which  for  ioy  do  sing. 

That  all  the  woods  them  answer,  and  their  eccho 
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Now  ceasse,  ye  Damsels,  your  dehghts  forepast ; 

Enough  it  is  that  all  the  day  was  youres  : 

Now  day  is  doen,  and  night  is  niglaing  fast. 

Now  bring  the  Bryde  into  the  brydall  bowres. 

The  night  is  come,  now  soon  her  disaray,  ** 

And  in  her  bed  her  lay  ; 

Lay  her  in  lillies  and  in  violets. 

And  silken  curteins  over  her  display. 

And  odourd  sheets,  and  Arras  coverlets. 

Behold  how  goodly  my  faire  Love  does  ly,  *'" 

In  proud  humility  ! 

Like  unto  Maia,  when  as  love  her  took 

In  Tempe,  lying  on  the  flowry  gras, 

Twixt  sleepe  and  wake,  after  she  weary  was. 

With  bathing  in  the  Acidaliau  brooke.  ^^ 

Now  it  is  night,  ye  Damsels  may  be  gone, 

And  leave  my  love  alone. 

And  leave  Ukewise  your  former  lay  to  sing : 

The  woods  no  more  shall  answer,noryour  eccho  ring 

Now  welcome.  Night !  thou  night  so  long  expected, 

That  long  dales  labour  doest  at  last  defray,         ^'* 

And  all  my  cares,  which  cruell  Love  collected. 

Hast  sumd  in  one,  and  cancelled  for  aye  : 

Spread  thy  broad  wing  over  my  Love  and  me. 

That  no  man  may  us  see  ;  ^" 

And  in  thy  sable  mantle  us  enwrap. 

From  feare  of  perrill  and  foule  horror  free. 

Let  no  false  treason  seeke  us  to  entrap. 

Nor  any  dread  disquiet  once  annoy 

The  safety  of  our  ioy  ;  ^^ 

But  let  the  night  be  calme,  and  quietsome. 

Without  tempestuous  storms  or  sad  afray ; 

Lyke  as  when  love  with  fayre  Alcmena  lay. 

When  he  begot  the  great  Tirynthian  groome  ; 

Or  lyke  as  when  he  with  thy  selfe  did  lie,  230 

And  begot  Majesty. 

And  let  the  Mayds  and  Yongmen  cease  to  sing  ; 

Ne  let  the  woods  them  answer,  nor  theyr  eccho  ring. 

Let  no  lamenting  cryes,  nor  dolefuU  teares. 

Be  heard  aU  night  within,  nor  yet  without ;         ^36 

Ne  let  false  whispers,  breeding  hidden  feares, 

Breake  gentle  sleepe  with  misconceived  dout. 

Let  no  deluding  dreames,  nor  dreadful  sights. 

Make  sudden  sad  affrights  ; 

Ne  let  house-fyres,  nor  lightnings  helpless  harmes, 

Ne  let  the  pouke,  nor  other  evill  sprights,  *" 

Ne  let  mischievous  witches  with  theyr  charm  es, 

Ver.  341.    Ne  let  the  potihe  &e.]    The  pouke  is  the  fairy 
Robin  Goodfellow,  known  by  the  name  of  Puch.    Todd. 
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Ne  let  hob-goblins,  names  whose  sence  we  see  not, 

Fray  us  with  things  that  be  not ; 

Let  not  the  shriech-owle,  nor  the  storke,  be  heard ; 

Nor  the  night  raven,  that  still  deadly  yels ;  i"* 

Nor  damned  ghosts,  cald  up  with  mighty  spels  ; 

Nor  gi'iesly  vultures  make  us  once  affeard : 

Ne  let  th'  unpleasant  quyre  of  frogs  still  croking 

Make  us  to  wish  the}T  choldng.  3^0 

Let  none  of  tJiese  theyr  drery  accents  sing ; 

Ne  let  the  woods  them  answer,  nor  theyr  eccho  ring. 

But  let  stil  Silence  trew  night-watches  keepe. 

That  sacred  Peace  may  in  assui-ance  rayne. 

And  tymely  Sleep,  when  it  is  tyme  to  sleepe,      ^* 

May  poure  his  limbs  forth  on  your  pleasant  playne ; 

The  whiles  an  hundred  little  winged  Loves, 

Like  divers-fethered  doves. 

Shall  fly  and  flutter  round  about  the  bed. 

And  in  the  secret  darke,  that  none  reproves         ''" 

Their  prety  stealthes  shall  worke,  and  snares  shall 

spread 
To  filch  away  sweet  snatches  of  delight, 
Conceald  through  covert  night. 
Ye  Sonnes  of  Venus,  play  your  sports  at  will  ! 
For  greedy  Pleasure,  carelesse  of  your  toyes,      -^ 
Thinks  more  upon  her  Paradise  of  ioyes. 
Then  what  ye  do,  albe  it  good  or  ill. 
All  night  therefore  attend  your  merry  play. 
For  it  will  soone  be  day  : 

Now  none  doth  hinder  you,  that  say  or  sing  ;       ^ro 
Ne  will  the  woods  now  answer,  nor  your  eccho  ring. 

Who  is  the  same,  which  at  my  window  peepes  ! 

Or  whose  is  that  faire  face  that  shines  so  bright  ? 

Is  it  not  Cinthia,  she  that  never  sleepes. 

But  waUces  about  high  heaven  al  the  night !        ^' 

0  !  fayrest  goddesse,  do  thou  not  envy 

My  Love  with  me  to  spy : 

For  thou  hkewise  didst  love,  though  now  unthought. 

And  for  a  fleece  of  wooU,  which  privily 

The  Latmian  Shepherd  once  unto  thee  brought,    ^^ 

His  pleasures  with  thee  wrought. 

Therefore  to  us  be  favorable  now  ; 

And  sith  of  wemens  labours  thou  hast  charge. 

And  generation  goodly  dost  enlarge, 

Encline  thy  will  t'  effect  our  wishfull  vow,  ^85 

And  the  chast  womb  informe  with  timely  seed. 

That  may  our  comfort  breed  : 


Till  which  we  cease  our  hopefuU  hap  to  sing  ; 
Ne  let  the  woods  us  answer,  nor  our  eccho  ring. 

And  thou  great  luno  !  which  with  awful  might  ^^ 

The  Lawes  of  Wedlock  still  dost  patronize  ; 

And  the  rehgion  of  the  faith  first  plight 

With  sacred  rites  hast  taught  to  solemnize  ; 

And  eke  for  comfort  often  called  art 

Of  women  in  their  smart ;  ^' 

Eternally  bind  thou  this  lovely  band. 

And  all  thy  blessings  unto  us  impart. 

And  thou,  glad  Genius  !  in  whose  gentle  hand 

The  bridale  bowre  and  geniall  bed  remaine, 

Without  blemish  or  staine  ;  ^^ 

And  the  sweet  pleasures  of  theyr  loves  delight 

With  secret  ayde  doost  succour  and  supply. 

Till  they  bring  forth  the  fruitfuU  progeny ; 

Send  us  the  timely  fruit  of  this  same  night. 

And  thou,  fayre  Hebe  !  and  tliou.  Hymen  free  !  ** 

Grant  that  it  may  so  be. 

Till  which  we  cease  your  further  prayse  to  sing  ; 

Ne  any  woods  shall  answer,  nor  your  eccho  ring. 

And  ye  high  heavens,  the  temple  of  the  gods. 

In  which  a  thousand  torches  flaming  bright         ^*® 

Doe  burne,  that  to  us  wretched  earthly  clods 

In  dreadful  darknesse  lend  desired  light ; 

And  all  ye  powers  which  in  the  same  remayne, 

More  than  we  men  can  fayne  ; 

Poure  out  your  blessing  on  us  plentiously,  ^'* 

And  happy  influence  upon  us  raine. 

That  we  may  raise  a  large  posterity. 

Which  from  the  earth  which  they  may  long  possesse 

With  lasting  happinesse, 

Up  to  your  haughty  pallaces  may  mount ;  *"• 

And,  for  the  guerdon  of  theyr  glorious  merit. 

May  heavenly  tabernacles  there  inherit. 

Of  blessed  Saints  for  to  increase  the  count. 

So  let  us  rest,  sweet  Love,  in  hope  of  this. 

And  cease  till  then  our  tymely  ioyes  to  sing  :      ^25 

The  woods  no  more  us  answer,  nor  om-  eccho  ring ! 

Song/  made  in  lieu  of  many  ornaments, 

With  which  my  Lo^k  should  duly  have  been  dect. 

Which  cutting  off  through  hasty  accidents, 

Tc  would  not  stay  your  dew  time  to  expect,  ^3o 

But  promist  hoth  to  recompens  ; 

Be  wrUo  her  a  goodly  ornament, 

And  for  short  time  an  endlesse  mmiimentl 


FOWRE    HYMNES. 


THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  AND  MOST  VERTUOUS  LADIES,  THE  LADIE  MARGARET, 
COUNTESSE  OF  CUMBERLAND ;  AND  THE  LADIE  MARIE  COUNTESSE 

OF  WARWICK. 


Hating,  in  the  greener  times  of  my  youth,  composed  these  former  two  Hymnes  in  the  praise  of  love 
and  beautie,  and  finding  that  the  same  too  much  pleased  those  of  like  age  and  disposition,  which,  being 
too  vehemently  carried  with  that  kind  of  affection,  do  rather  sucke  out  poyson  to  their  strong  passion, 
then  honey  to  their  honest  delight,  I  was  moved,  by  the  one  of  you  two  most  excellent  Ladies,  to  call  in 
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the  same  ;  but,  being  unable  so  to  do,  by  reason  that  many  copies  thereof  were  formerly  scattered  abroad, 
I  resolved  at  least  to  amend,  and,  by  way  of  retraction,  to  reforme  them,  making  (instead  of  those  two 
Hymnes  of  earthly  or  natural!  love  and  beautie)  two  others  of  heavenly  and  celestiall  ;  the  which  I  doe 
dedicate  joyutly  unto  you  two  honorable  sisters,  as  to  the  most  excellent  and  rare  ornaments  of  all  true 
love  and  beautie,  both  in  the  one  and  the  other  kind  ;  humbly  beseeching  you  to  vouchsafe  the  patronage 
of  them,  and  to  accept  this  my  humble  service,  in  lieu  of  the  great  graces  and  honourable  favours  which 
ye  dayly  shew  unto  me,  until  such  time  as  I  may,  by  better  meanes,  yeeld  you  some  more  notable 
testimonie  of  my  thankfull  mind  and  dutifiill  devotion.  And  even  so  I  pray  for  your  happinesse. 
Greenwich  this  first  of  September,  1596.     Your  Honors  most  bounden  ever, 

In  all  humble  service,  ED.  SP. 


AN   HYMNE   IN   HONOUR  Of"  LOVE. 


Love,  that  long  since  hast  to  thy  mighty  powre 

Perforce  subdude  my  poor  captived  hai't. 

And,  raging  now  therein  with  restlesse  stowre, 

Doest  tyrannize  in  everie  weaker  part, 

Faine  would  I  seeke  to  ease  my  bitter  smart  ' 

By  any  service  I  might  do  to  thee. 

Or  ought  that  else  might  to  thee  pleasing  bee. 

And  now  t'  asswage  the  force  of  this  new  flame. 

And  make  thee  more  propitious  in  my  need, 

I  meane  to  sing  the  praises  of  thy  name,  '" 

And  thy  victorious  conquests  to  areed. 

By  which  thou  madest  many  harts  to  bleed 

Of  mighty  victors,  with  wide  wounds  embrewed. 

And  by  thy  cruell  darts  to  thee  subdewed. 

Onely  I  fear  my  wits  enfeebled  late,  '* 

Through  the  sharp  sorrowes  which  thou  hast  me 

bred. 
Should  faint,  and  words  should  faile  me  to  relate 
The  wondrous  triumphs  of  thy  great  god-hed  : 
But,  if  thou  wouldst  vouchsafe  to  overspred 
Me  with  the  shadow  of  thy  gentle  wing,  "" 

I  should  enabled  be  thy  actes  to  sing. 

Come,  then,  0  come,  thou  mightie  God  of  Love  ! 
Out  of  thy  silver  bowres  and  secret  bhsse, 
Where  thou  dost  sit  in  Venus  lap  above, 
Bathmg  thy  wings  in  her  ambrosial  kisse,  ^* 

That  sweeter  farre  than  any  nectar  is  ; 
Come  softly,  and  my  feeble  breast  inspire 
With  gentle  furie,  kindled  of  thy  fire. 

And  ye,  sweet  Muses  !  which  have  often  proved 
The  piercing  points  of  his  avengefuU  darts  ;  ^ 

And  ye,  fair  Nimphs  !  which  oftentimes  have  loved 
The  cruel  worker  of  your  kindly  smarts. 
Prepare  yourselves,  and  open  wide  your  hajTts 
For  to  receive  the  triumph  of  your  glorie. 
That  made  you  merie  oft  when  ye  were  sorrie.     ^ 

And  ye,  faire  blossoms  of  youths  wanton  breed  ! 
Which  in  the  conquests  of  your  beautie  host. 
Wherewith  your  lovers  feeble  eyes  you  feed, 
But  sterve  their  harts  that  needeth  nourture  most, 
Prepare  your  selves  to  march  amongst  his  host,  * 
And  all  the  way  this  sacred  Hymne  do  sing. 
Made  in  the  honor  of  your  soveraigne  king. 


-  embrewed,]   Steeped  or  moistened.  Todd. 


Great  God  of  might,  that  reignest  m  the  mynd 
And  all  the  bodie  to  thy  best  doest  frame, 
Victor  of  gods,  subduer  of  mankynd,  * 

That  doest  the  lions  and  fell  tigers  tame. 
Making  their  cruell  rage  thy  scornful!  game. 
And  in  their  roring  taking  great  delight ; 
Who  can  expresse  the  glorie  of  thy  might  ? 

Or  who  alive  can  perfectly  declare  '* 

The  wondrous  cradle  of  thine  infancie. 

When  thy  great  mother  Venus  first  thee  bare, 

Begot  of  Plenty  and  of  Penurie, 

Though  elder  then  thine  own  nativitie. 

And  yet  a  chyld,  renewing  still  thy  yeares,  ^ 

And  yet  the  eldest  of  the  heavenly  peares  ? 

For  ere  this  worlds  still  moving  mightie  masse 

Out  of  great  Chaos  ugly  prison  crept. 

In  which  his  goodly  face  long  hidden  was 

From  heavens  view,  and  m  deep  darlinesse  kept,  ^ 

Love,  that  had  now  long  time  securely  slept 

In  Venus  lap,  unarmed  then  and  naked, 

Gan  reare  his  head,  by  Clotho  being  waked  : 

And  taking  to  him  wings  of  his  own  heat. 
Kindled  at  first  from  heavens  hfe-giving  fyre,      '■'' 
He  gan  to  move  out  of  his  idle  seat ; 
Weakly  at  first,  but  after  with  desyre 
Lilted  aloft,  he  gan  to  mount  up  hyre. 
And,  like  fresh  eagle,  made  his  hardy  flight 
Thro  all  that  great  wide  wast,  yet  wanting  light.  '" 

Yet  wanting  light  to  guide  his  waudring  way, 
His  own  faire  mother,  for  all  creatures  sake. 
Did  lend  him  light  from  her  owne  goodly  ray  ; 
Then  through  the  world  his  way  he  gan  to  take. 
The  world,  that  was  not  till  he  did  it  make,  's 

Whose  sundrie  parts  he  from  themselves  did  sever. 
The  which  before  had  lyen  confused  ever. 

The  earth,  the  ayre,  the  water,  and  the  fyre. 
Then  gan  to  raunge  themselves  in  huge  array, 
And  with  contrfiry  forces  to  conspyre  8f 

Each  against  other  by  all  meanes  they  may, 
Threatning  their  owue  confusion  and  decav : 
Ayre  hated  earth,  and  water  haled  fyre. 
Till  Love  relented  their  rebellious  yre. 


Ver.  44. 


-  best]    Behest,  command.   Todd. 
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He  then  them  tooke,  and,  tempering  goodly  well  ^ 

Their  contrary  dislikes  with  loved  meanes. 

Did  place  them  all  in  order,  and  compell 

To  keepe  themselves  within  their  sundrie  raines, 

Together  linkt  witli  adamantine  chaines  ; 

Yet  so,  as  that  in  every  living  wight  ^ 

They  mix  themselves,  and  shew  their  kindly  might. 

So  ever  since  they  firmely  have  remained. 
And  duly  well  observed  his  beheast ;  [tained 

Through  which  now  all  these  things  that  are  con- 
Within  this  goodly  cope,  both  most  and  least,      '* 
Their  being  have,  and  daily  are  increast 
Through  secret  sparks  of  his  infused  fyre. 
Which  in  the  barraine  cold  he  doth  inspyre. 

Thereby  they  all  do  live,  and  moved  are 

To  multiply  the  likenesse  of  their  kynd,  ™ 

Whilest  they  seeke  onely,  without  further  care, 

To  quench  the  flame  which  they  in  burning  fynd  ; 

But  man  that  breathes  a  more  imraortall  mynd. 

Not  for  lusts  sake,  but  for  etemitie, 

Seekes  to  enlarge  Ms  lasting  progenie ;  "'° 

For,  having  yet  in  his  deducted  spright 

Some  sparks  remaining  of  that  heavenly  fyre. 

He  is  enlumind  with  that  goodly  light. 

Unto  like  goodly  semblant  to  aspyre  ; 

Therefore  in  choice  of  love  he  doth  desyre  "" 

That  seemes  on  earth  most  heavenly  to  embrace. 

That  same  is  Beautie,  borne  of  heavenly  race. 

For  sure  of  all  that  in  this  mortall  frame 
Contained  is,  nought  more  divine  doth  seeme, 
Or  that  resembleth  more  th'  immortall  flame       ''* 
Of  heavenly  Hght,  than  Beauties  glorious  beam. 
What  wonder  then,  if  with  such  rage  extreme 
Frail  men,  whose  eyes  seek  heavenly  things  to  see. 
At  sight  thereof  so  much  enravisht  bee  1 

Which  well  perceiving,  that  imperious  boy  '20 

Doth  dierewith  tip  his  sharp  empoisned  darts. 
Which  glancing  thro  the  eyes  with  countenance  coy 
Rest  not  till  they  have  pierst  the  trembhng  harts, 
And  kindled  flame  in  all  their  inner  parts, 
Which  suckes  the  blood,  and  drinketh  up  the  lyfe,  '^^ 
Of  carefuU  wretches  with  consimiing  griefe. 

Thenceforth  they  playne,  and  make  full  piteous 
Unto  the  author  of  tlieir  baleful!  bane  :  [mone 

The  daies  they  waste,  the  nights  they  grieve  and 

grone. 
Their  lives  they  loath,  and  heavens  light  disdaine  ; 
No  hght  but  that,  whose  lampe  doth  yet  remaine  '^i 
Fresh  bimiing  in  the  image  of  their  eye, 
They  deigne  to  see,  and  seeing  it  still  dye. 

The  whylstthou  tyrant  Love  doest  laugh  and  scorne 
At  theii"  complaints,  making  their  paine  thy  play,  '^ 
Whylest  they  lye  languishing  like  thrals  forlorne, 
The  whyles  thou  doest  triumph  in  their  decay ; 
And  otherwhyles,  their  dying  to  delay. 
Thou  doest  emmarble  the  proud  hart  of  her 
Whose  love  before  their  life  they  doe  prefer.       '*' 


Ver.  122.  with  countenance  coy']     Read  rather, 

"from  count'nance  coy."    T.  Warton. 

Ver.  139. emmarHe']    This  elegant  and  expressive 

verb  is  unnoticed  by  all  our  lexicogi-apbers.    Todd. 


So  hast  thou  often  done  (ay  me,  the  more  !) 

To  me  tliy  vassall,  whose  yet  bleeding  hart 

With  thousand  wounds  thou  mangled  hast  so  sore, 

That  whole  remaines  scarse  any  little  part ; 

Yet,  to  augment  the  anguish  of  my  smart,  '*■ 

Thou  hast  enfrosen  her  disdainefuU  brest, 

That  no  one  drop  of  pitie  there  doth  rest. 

Why  then  do  I  this  honor  unto  thee. 

Thus  to  ennoble  thy  victorious  name, 

Sith  thou  doest  shew  no  favour  unto  mee,  "" 

Ne  once  move  ruth  in  that  rebellious  dame. 

Somewhat  to  slacke  the  rigour  of  my  flame  ? 

Certes  small  glory  doest  thou  winne  hereby, 

To  let  her  live  thus  free,  and  me  to  dy. 

But  if  thou  be  indeede,  as  men  thee  call,  '*' 

The  worlds  great  parent,  the  most  kind  preserver 
Of  living  wights,  the  soveraine  lord  of  all. 
How  falles  it  then  that  with  thy  furious  fervour 
Thou  doest  afilict  as  well  the  not-deserver. 
As  him  that  doeth  thy  lovely  heasts  despiae,       ™ 
And  on  thy  subiects  most  doth  tyrannize  ! 

Yet  herein  eke  thy  glory  seemeth  more. 

By  so  hard  handling  those  which  best  thee  serve. 

That,  ere  thou  doest  them  unto  grace  restore. 

Thou  mayest  well  trie  if  thou  wilt  ever  swerve,  '^ 

And  mayest  them  make  it  better  to  deserve. 

And,  having  got  it,  may  it  more  esteeme  ; 

For  things  hard  gotten  men  more  dearely  deeme. 

So  hard  those  heavenly  beauties  he  enfyred 

As  things  divine,  least  passions  doe  impresse,      '?" 

The  more  of  stedfast  mynds  to  be  admyred. 

The  more  they  stayed  be  on  stedfastnesse  ; 

But  baseborne  minds  such  lamps  regard  the  lesse, 

Which  at  first  blowing  take  not  hastie  fyre ; 

Such  fancies  feele  no  love,  but  loose  desyre.         ''» 

For  Love  is  lord  of  Truth  and  Loialtie, 

Lifting  himself  out  of  the  lowly  dust 

On  golden  plumes  up  to  the  purest  slcie, 

Above  the  reach  of  loathly  sinfuU  lust, 

Whose  base  affect  tlirough  cowardly  distrust       "" 

Of  his  weake  wings  dare  not  to  heaven  fly. 

But  hke  a  moldwarpe  in  the  earth  doth  ly. 

His  dunghill  thoughts,  which  do  themselves  enure 

To  dirtie  drosse,  no  higher  dare  aspyre, 

Ne  can  his  feeble  earthly  eyes  endure  '^ 

The  flaming  light  of  that  celestiall  fyre 

Which  kindleth  love  in  generous  desyre. 

And  makes  him  mount  above  the  native  might 

Of  heavie  earth,  up  to  the  heavens  hight. 

Such  is  the  powre  of  that  sweet  passion,  i'" 

That  it  all  sordid  basenesse  doth  expell. 
And  the  refyned  mynd  doth  newly  fashion 
Unto  a  fairer  forme,  which  now  doth  dwell 
In  his  high  thought,  that  would  it  selfe  excell. 
Which  he  beholding  still  with  constant  sight,       "° 
Admires  the  rairrour  of  so  heavenly  light. 


Ver.  169.  enfyred]  Kindled,  seton  fire.  Johnson. 

Ver.  180.  Whose  base  affect]  That  is,  whose  wretched 
imitation  or  imitator-  The  use  of  the  substantive  (Jffi'ct,  in 
this  sense,  is  not  noticed  by  our  lexicographers.    Toud. 
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Whose  image  printing  in  liis  deepest  wit, 

He  thereon  feeds  his  liungrie  fantasy. 

Still  full,  yet  never  satisfyde  with  it ; 

Like  Tantale,  that  in  store  doth  sterved  ly,  ^^ 

So  doth  he  pine  in  most  satiety ; 

For  nought  may  quench  his  infinite  desyre. 

Once  Idndled  through  that  first  conceived  fyre. 

Thereon  his  mynd  affixed  wholly  is, 

Ne  thinks  on  ought  but  how  it  to  attaine  ;  ™^ 

His  care,  his  ioy,  his  hope,  is  all  on  this. 

That  seemes  in  it  all  blisses  to  containe. 

In  sight  whereof  all  other  blisse  seemes  vaine  : 

Thrice  happie  Man  !  might  he  the  same  possesse, 

He  faines  himselfe,  and  doth  his  fortune  blesse.  ''" 

And  though  he  do  not  win  his  wish  to  end. 

Yet  thus  farre  happie  he  himselfe  doth  weene, 

That  heavens  such  happie  grace  did  to  him  lend. 

As  thing  ou  earth  so  heavenly  to  have  scene 

His  harts  enshrined  saint,  his  heavens  queene,     ^^ 

Fairer  then  fairest,  in  his  fayning  eye. 

Whose  sole  aspect  he  counts  felicitye. 

Then  forth  he  casts  in  his  unquiet  thought. 
What  he  may  do,  her  favour  to  obtaine  ;  219 

What  brave  exploit,  what  perill  hardly  wrought. 
What  puissant  conquest,  what  adventurous  paine. 
May  please  her  best,  and  grace  unto  him  gaine  ; 
He  dreads  no  danger,  nor  misfortune  feares. 
His  faith,  his  fortune,  in  his  breast  he  beares. 

Thou  art  his  god,  thou  art  his  mightie  guyde,      ^» 
Thou,  being  blind,  letst  him  not  see  his  feares, 
But  carriest  him  to  that  which  he  had  eyde. 
Through  seas,  through  flames,  through  thousand 

swords  and  speares  ; 
Ne  ought  so  strong  that  may  his  force  withstand. 
With  which  thou  armest  his  resistlesse  hand,      230 

Witnesse  Leander  in  the  Euxine  waves. 

And  stout  jEneas  in  the  Troiane  fyre, 

Achilles  preassing  through  the  Phrygian  glaives. 

And  Orpheus,  daring  to  provoke  the  yre 

Of  damned  fiends,  to  get  his  love  retyre  ;  235 

For  both  through  heaven  and  hell  thou  makest  way. 

To  win  them  worship  which  to  thee  obay. 

And  if  by  all  these  perils,  and  these  paynes. 

He  may  but  purchase  lyking  in  her  eye. 

What  heavens  of  ioy  then  to  himselfe  he  fayues  ! 

Eftsoones  he  wypes  quite  out  of  memory  24X 

Whatever  ill  before  he  did  aby  : 

Had  it  beene  death,  yet  would  he  die  againe. 

To  Uve  thus  happie  as  her  grace  to  gaine. 

Yet,  when  he  hath  found  favour  to  his  will,         ^^ 

He  nathemore  can  so  contented  rest. 

But  forceth  further  on,  and  striveth  still 

T'  approch  more  neare,  till  in  her  inmost  brest 

He  may  embosomd  bee  and  loved  best  ; 

And  yet  not  best,  but  to  be  lov'd  alone  ;  -'" 

For  love  cannot  endure  a  paragone. 


Ver.  233.  . 


-  glaives,]   Swords.    Todd. 


The  fear  whereof,  O  how  doth  it  torment 

His  troubled  mynd  with  more  then  hellish  paine  1 

And  to  his  fayning  fansie  represent 

Sights  never  seene,  and  thousand  shadowes  vaine,  ^^ 

To  breake  his  sleepe,  and  waste  his  ydle  braine  : 

Thou  that  hast  never  lov'd  canst  not  beleeve 

Least  part  of  th'  evils  which  poore  lovers  greeve. 

The  gnawing  emde,  the  hai-t-fretting  feare. 

The  vaine  surmizes,  the  distrustful!  showes,        ^^ 

The  false  reports  that  flying  tales  doe  beare. 

The  doubts,  the  daungers,  the  delayes,  the  woes, 

The  fayned  friends,  the  unassured  foes. 

With  thousands  more  then  any  tongue  can  tell. 

Doe  make  a  lovers  life  a  wretches  hell.  '** 

Yet  is  there  one  more  cursed  then  they  all. 
That  cancker-worme,  that  monster,  Gelosie, 
Which  eates  the  heart  and  feedes  upon  the  gall, 
Turning  all  Loves  deUght  to  miserie. 
Through  feare  of  losing  his  fehcitie.  2™ 

Ah,  Gods  !  that  ever  ye  that  monster  placed 
In  gentle  Love,  that  all  his  ioyes  defaced  ! 

By  these,  0  Love  !  thou  doest  thy  entrance  make 
Unto  thy  heaven,  and  doest  the  more  endeere 
Thy  pleasures  unto  those  which  them  partake,    W 
As  after  stormes,  when  clouds  begin  to  cleare. 
The  sunne  more  bright  and  glorious  doth  appeare ; 
So  thou  thy  folte,  through  paines  of  Purgatorie, 
Dost  beare  unto  thy  blisse,  and  heavens  glorie. 

There  thou  them  plaeest  in  a  paradize  "so 

Of  all  delight  and  ioyous  happy  rest. 

Where  they  doe  feede  on  nectar  heavenly-wize. 

With  Hercules  and  Hebe,  and  the  rest 

Of  Venus  dearhngs,  through  her  bountie  blest ; 

And  lie  like  gods  in  yvory  beds  arayd,  205 

With  rose  and  lillies  over  them  di.splayd. 

There  with  thy  daughter  Pleasure  they  doe  play 
Their  hurtlesse  sports,  without  rebuke  or  blame, 
And  in  her  snowy  bosome  boldly  lay 
Their  quiet  heads,  devoyd  of  guilty  shame,         290 
After  full  ioyance  of  their  gentle  game  ;     [queene. 
Then  her  they  crowne  their  goddesse  and  their 
And  decke  with  floures  thy  altars  well  beseene. 

Ay  me  !  deare  Lord  !  that  ever  I  might  hope. 

For  all  the  paines  and  woes  that  I  endure,  ^96 

To  come  at  length  unto  the  wished  scope 

Of  my  desire,  or  might  myselfe  assure 

That  happie  port  for  ever  to  recure  ! 

Then  woiild  I  thinke  these  paines  no  paines  at  all. 

And  all  my  woes  to  be  but  penance  small.  ^w 

Then  would  I  sing  of  thine  immortal  praise 
And  heavenly  Hymne,  such  as  the  angels  sing. 
And  thy  triumphant  name  then  would  I  raise 
Bove  all  the  gods,  thee  only  honoring  ;  3"' 

My  guide,  my  god,  my  victor,  and  my  king  : 
Till  then,  drad  Lord  !  vouchsafe  to  take  of  me 
This  simple  song,  thus  fram'd  in  praise  of  tliee. 
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AN  HYMNE  IN  HONOUR  OF  BEAUTIE. 


Ah  !  wliither.  Love !  wilt  tliou  now  caiTy  mee  ? 
What  wontlesse  fury  dost  thou  now  inspii-e 
Into  my  feeble  breast,  too  full  of  thee  ? 
Whylest  seeking  to  aslake  thy  raging  fyre, 
Thou  in  me  kindlest  much  more  great  desyre,       ' 
And  up  aloft  above  my  strength  doth  rayse 
The  wondrous  matter  of  my  fire  to  praise. 

Tliat  as  I  eai'st,  in  praise  of  thine  owne  name, 
So  now  in  honour  of  thy  mother  deare, 
An  honourable  Hymne  I  eke  should  frame,  ■        *^ 
And,  with  the  brightnesse  of  her  beautie  eleare. 
The  ravisht  hearts  of  gazefuU  men  might  reare 
To  admiration  of  that  heavenly  light,  [might. 

From   whence    proceeds    such    soule-enchauting 

Therto  do  thou,  great  Goddesse  !  Queene  of  Beauty, 
Mother  of  Love,  and  of  all  worlds  delight,  "> 

Without  whose  soverayne  grace  and  kindly  dewty 
Nothing  on  earth  seems  fayre  to  fleshly  sight. 
Doe  thou  vouchsafe  with  thy  love-kindling  light 
T'  illuminate  my  dim  and  dulled  eyne,  ^ 

And  beautifie  this  sacred  Hymne  of  thyne: 

That  both  to  thee,  to  whom  I  meane  it  most. 
And  eke  to  her,  whose  faire  immortall  beame 
Hath  darted  fyre  into  my  feeble  ghost. 
That  now  it  wasted  is  with  woes  extreame,  ^ 

It  may  so  please,  that  she  at  length  will  streame 
Some  deaw  of  grace  into  my  withered  hart, 
After  long  sorrow  and  consuming  smart. 

What  time  this  woklds  great  Workmaistee, 
did  cast 
To  make  al  things  such  as  we  now  behold,  *• 

It  seems  that  he  before  his  eyes  had  plast 
A  goodly  pateme,  to  whose  perfect  mould 
He  fashiond  them  as  comely  as  he  could. 
That  now  so  faire  and  seemely  they  appeare, 
As  nought  may  be  amended  any  wheare.  ^ 

That  wondrous  pateme,  wheresoere  it  bee. 

Whether  in  earth  layd  up  in  secret  store. 

Or  else  in  heaven,  that  no  man  may  it  see 

With  sinfull  eyes,  for  feare  it  to  deflore. 

Is  perfect  Beautie,  which  all  men  adore ;  *' 

Whose  face  and  feature  doth  so  much  excell 

All  mortal  sence,  that  none  the  same  may  tell. 

Thereof  as  every  earthly  thing  partakes 

Or  more  or  lesse,  by  influence  divine. 

So  it  more  faire  accordingly  it  makes,  *" 

And  the  grosse  matter  of  this  earthly  myne 

Which  closeth  it  thereafter  doth  refyne. 

Doing  away  the  drosse  which  dims  the  light 

Of  that  faire  beame  which  therein  is  empight, 

For,  through  infusion  of  celestiall  powre,  *" 

The  duller  earth  it  quielineth  with  dehght, 


Ver.  26.    streame]    Bend  form,  as  in  ver.  66. 

'  Thou  into  them  dost  streame."    Todd. 


And  life-full  spirits  privily  doth  powre 
Through  all  the  parts,  that  to  the  looker's  sight 
They  seeme  to  please  ;  that  is  thy  soveraine  might, 
0  Cyprian  queene  !  which  flowing  from  the  beame  '» 
Of  thy  bright  starre,  thou  into  them  doest  streame. 

That  is  the  thing  which  giveth  pleasant  grace 
To  all  things  faire,  that  kindleth  lively  fyre. 
Light  of  thy  lampe ;  which,  shyning  in  the  face. 
Thence  to  the  soule  darts  amorous  desyre,  ™ 

And  robs  the  harts  of  those  which  it  adniyre ; 
Therewith  thou  pointest  thy  sons  poysned  arrow. 
That  woimds  the  life,  and  wastes  the  inmost  mari'ow. 

How  vainely  then  do  ydle  wits  invent. 

That  Beautie  is  nought  else  but  mixture  made     ^ 

Of  colours  faire,  and  goodly  temp'rament 

Of  pure  complexions,  that  shall  quickly  fade 

And  passe  away,  like  to  a  sommers  shade ; 

Or  that  it  is  but  comely  composition 

Of  parts  well  measurd,  with  meet  disposition !      '" 

Hath  white  and  red  in  it  such  wondrous  powre, 
That  it  can  pierce  through  th'  eyes  unto  the  hart. 
And  therein  stirre  such  rage  and  restlesse  stowre. 
As  nought  but  death  can  stint  his  dolours  smart ! 
Or  can  proportion  of  the  outward  part  7^ 

Move  such  affection  in  the  inward  mynd. 
That  it  can  rob  both  sense,  and  reason  blynd  ? 

Why  doe  not  then  the  blossomes  of  the  field. 
Which  are  arayd  with  much  more  orient  hew, 
And  to  the  sense  most  daintie  odours  yield,  *" 

Worke  like  impression  in  the  lookers  vew  ? 
Or  why  doe  not  faire  pictures  hke  powre  shew. 
In  which  oft-times  we  Nature  see  of  Art 
Exceld,  in  perfect  limming  every  part ! 

But  ah !  beleeve  me  there  is  more  then  so,  ^ 

That  workes  such  wonders  in  the  minds  of  men ; 

I,  that  have  often  prov'd,  too  well  it  know. 

And  who  so  list  the  like  assayes  to  ken, 

Shall  find  by  trial,  and  confesse  it  then. 

That  Beautie  is  not,  as  fond  men  misdeeme,        * 

An  outward  shew  of  things  that  onely  seeme. 

For  that  same  goodly  hew  of  white  and  red. 
With  which  the  cheekes  are  sprinckled,  shall  decay. 
And  those  sweete  rosy  leaves,  so  fairly  spred 
Upon  the  hps,  shall  fade  and  fall  away  '* 

To  that  they  were,  even  to  corrupted  clay ; 
That  golden  wyre,  those  sparckling  stars  so  bright. 
Shall  turne  to  dust,  and  lose  their  goodly  Ught. 

But  that  faire  lampe,  from  whose  celestiall  ray 

That  light  proeeedes,  which  kindleth  lovers  fire,  ™ 

Shall  never  be  extinguisht  nor  decay ; 

But,  when  the  vitall  spirits  doe  expyre, 

Unto  her  native  planet  shall  retyre ; 

For  it  is  heavenly  borne  and  cannot  die, 

Being  a  parceU  of  the  purest  skie.  '•* 
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For  when  the  soule,  the  which  derived  was, 
At  first,  out  of  that  great  immortall  Spriglit, 
By  whom  all  live  to  love,  whilome  did  pas 
Down  from  the  top  of  pm-est  heavens  hight 
To  be  embodied  here,  it  then  tooke  light  ™ 

And  lively  spirits  from  that  fayrest  starre 
Wliieh  lights  the  world  forth  from  his  firie  carre. 

Which  powre  retayning  still  or  more  or  lesse. 
When  she  in  fleshly  seede  is  eft  enraced. 
Through  every  part  she  doth  the  same  impresse, 
According  as  the  heavens  have  her  graced,         "* 
And  frames  her  house,  in  which  she  will  be  placed. 
Fit  for  her  selfe,  adorning  it  with  spoyle 
Of  th'  heavenly  riches  which  she  robd  erewhyle. 

Thereof  it  comes   that  these  faire  soules,  which 
have  120 

The  most  resemblance  of  that  heavenly  light. 
Frame  to  themselves  most  beautifull  and  brave 
Their  fleshly  bowre,  most  fit  for  their  delight, 
And  the  grosse  matter  by  a  soveraine  might 
Temper  so  trim,  that  it  may  well  be  scene  125 

A  pallace  fit  for  such  a  virgin  queene. 

So  every  spirit,  as  it  is  most  pure, 

And  hath  iu  it  the  more  of  heavenly  light, 

So  it  the  fairer  bodie  doth  procure 

To  habit  in,  and  it  more  fairely  dight  ™ 

With  chearfuU  grace  and  amiable  sight ; 

For  of  the  soule  the  bodie  forme  doth  talce  ; 

For  soule  is  forme,  and  doth  the  bodie  make. 

Therefore  where-ever  that  thou  doest  behold 

A  comely  corpse,  with  beautie  faire  endowed,     ^^ 

Know  this  for  certaine,  that  the  same  doth  hold 

A  beauteous  soule,  with  fair  conditions  thewed, 

Fit  to  receive  the  seede  of  vertue  strewed ; 

For  all  that  faire  is,  is  by  nature  good ; 

That  is  a  sign  to  Imow  the  gentle  blood.  '* 

Yet  oft  it  falles  that  many  a  gentle  mynd 
Dwels  in  deformed  tabernacle  drownd. 
Either  by  chaunce,  against  the  course  of  kynd. 
Or  through  unaptnesse  in  the  substance  fownd. 
Which  it  assumed  of  some  stubborne  growud,      '■'^ 
That  will  not  yield  unto  her  formes  direction. 
But  is  perform'd  with  some  foule  imperfection. 

And  oft  it  falles,  (ay  me,  the  more  to  rew !) 
That  goodly  Beautie,  albe  heavenly  borne. 
Is  foule  abusd,  and  that  celestiall  hew,  1™ 

Which  doth  tlie  world  with  her  delight  adorue. 
Made  but  the  bait  of  sinne,  and  sinners  scome, 
Whilest  every  one  doth  seeke  and  sew  to  have  it. 
But  every  one  doth  seeke  but  to  deprave  it. 

Yet  nathemore  is  that  faire  Beauties  blame,       i^** 
But  theirs  that  do  abuse  it  unto  ill: 
Nothing  so  good,  but  that  through  guilty  shame 
May  be  corrupt,  and  wrested  unto  will : 
Nathelesse  the  soule  is  faire  and  beauteous  still. 
However  fleshes  fault  it  filthy  make  ;  '^o 

For  things  immortall  no  corruption  take. 

But  ye,  faire  Dames !  the  worlds  deare  ornaments. 
And  Uvely  images  of  heavens  light, 


■  enraced,]    Implanted.    Todd. 


Let  not  your  beames  with  such  disparagements 
Be  dimd,  and  your  bright  glorie  darkned  quight ; 
But,  mindfull  still  of  your  first  countries  sight,    '^ 
Doe  still  preserve  your  first  informed  grace. 
Whose  shadow  yet  shynes  in  your  beauteous  faco 

Loath  that  foule  blot,  that  helUsh  fierbrand, 
DisloiaU  lust,  fair  Beauties  foulest  blame,  '™ 

That  base  affection,  which  your  eares  would  bland 
Commend  to  you  by  Loves  abused  name, 
But  is  indeede  the  bondslave  of  Defame ; 
Which  will  the  garland  of  your  glorie  marre. 
And  quench  the  light  of  your  brightshyning  stan-e. 

But  gentle  Love,  that  loiall  is  and  trew,  "^ 

Will  more  illumine  your  resplendent  ray. 
And  add  more  brightnesse  to  your  goodly  hew, 
From  light  of  his  pure  fire  ;  which,  by  like  way 
Kindled  of  yours,  your  hkenesse  doth  display  ;     '^ 
Like  as  two  mirrours,  by  opposd  reflection. 
Doe  both  expresse  the  faces  first  impression. 

Therefore,  to  malce  your  beautie  more  appeare. 

It  you  behoves  to  love,  and  forth  to  lay 

That  heavenly  riches  which  in  you  ye  beare,       "» 

That  men  the  more  admyre  their  fountaine  may ; 

For  else  what  booteth  that  celestiall  ray, 

If  it  in  darknesse  be  enshrined  ever. 

That  it  of  loving  eyes  be  vewed  never  ? 

But,  in  your  choice  of  loves,  this  well  advize,      '™ 

That  likest  to  your  selves  ye  them  select. 

The  which  your  forms  first  sourse  may  sympathize. 

And  with  hke  beauties  parts  be  inly  deckt ; 

For  if  you  loosely  love  without  respect, 

It  is  not  love,  but  a  discordant  warre,  "" 

Whose  unhke  parts  amongst  themselves  do  iarre. 

For  love  is  a  celestiall  harmonie 

Of  likely  harts  eomposd  of  starres  concent. 

Which  ioyne  together  in  sweete  sympathie, 

To  work  each  others  ioy  and  true  content,  ^^ 

Which  they  have  harbourd  since  their  first  descent 

Out  of  their  heavenly  bowres,  where  they  did  see 

And  know  ech  other  here  belov'd  to  bee. 

Then  wrong  it  were  that  any  other  twaine 
Should  in  Loves  gentle  band  combyned  bee         ^"^ 
But  those  whom  Heaven  did  at  first  ordaine. 
And  made  out  of  one  mould  the  more  t'  agree  ; 
For  all,  that  like  the  beautie  which  they  see. 
Straight  do  not  love  ;  for  Love  is  not  so  light 
As  streight  to  bume  at  first  beholders  sight.        2'" 

But  they,  which  love  indeede,  looke  otherwise, 
With  pure  regard  and  spotlesse  true  intent. 
Drawing  out  of  the  obiect  of  their  eyes 
A  more  refyned  form,  which  they  present 
Unto  their  mind,  voide  of  all  blemishment ;         "* 
Which  it  reducing  to  her  first  perfection, 
Beholdeth  free  from  fleshes  frayle  infection. 

And  then  conforming  it  unto  the  light. 

Which  in  it  selfe  it  hath  remaining  still. 

Of  that  first  sunne,  yet  sparckling  in  his  sight,     220 

Thereof  he  fashions  in  his  higher  skill 

An  heavenly  beautie  to  his  fancies  will ; 

And,  it  embracing  in  his  mind  entyre. 

The  mirrour  of  his  owne  thought  doth  admyre. 
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Which  seeing  now  so  inly  faire  to  be,  ^^ 

As  outward  it  appeareth  to  the  eye, 

And  with  his  spirits  proportion  to  agree. 

He  tiaereon  fixetli  all  his  fantasie. 

And  fully  setteth  his  felioitie  ; 

Counting  it  fairer  then  it  is  indeede,  ^^ 

And  yet  indeede  her  fairnesse  doth  exeeede. 

For  lovers  eyes  more  sharply  sighted  bee 
Then  other  mens,  and  in  deare  loves  delight 
See  more  then  any  other  eyes  can  see, 
Through  mutuall  receipt  of  beames  bright,  ^' 

Which  Carrie  privie  message  to  the  spright, 
And  to  their  eyes  that  inmost  faire  display. 
As  plaine  as  light  discovers  dawning  day. 

Therein  they  see,  through  amorous  eye-glaunces. 
Armies  of  Loves  still  flying  too  and  fro,  *"• 

Which  dart  at  them  their  litle  fierie  launees  ; 
Whom  having  wounded,  back  againe  they  go, 
Carrying  compassion  to  their  lovely  foe  ; 
Who,  seeing  her.faire  eyes  so  sharp  effect, 
Ciires  all  tlieir  sorrowes  with  one  sweete  aspect.  •*'° 

In  which  how  many  wonders  doe  they  reede 
To  their  conceipt,  that  others  never  see  ! 
Now  of  her  smiles,  with  which  then'  soules  they  feede. 
Like  gods  with  nectar  in  their  bankets  free  ; 
Now  of  her  lookes,  which  like  to  cordials  bee ;      ^•"' 
But  when  her  words  embiissade  forth  she  sends. 
Lord,  how  sweete  musicke  that  unto  them  lends  ! 

Sometimes  upon  her  forhead  they  behold 
A  thousand  graces  masking  in  deUght ; 
Sometimes  witliin  her  eye-lids  they  unfold  ^^ 

Ten  thousand  sweet  belgards,  which  to  their  sight 


Doe  seeme  like  twinckling  starres  in  frostie  night ; 
But  on  her  lips,  like  rosy  buds  in  May, 
So  many  millions  of  chaste  Pleasures  play. 

All  those,  0  Cytherea  !  and  thousands  more       ^i" 
Thy  handmaides  be,  which  do  on  thee  attend, 
To  deeke  thy  beautie  with  theu-  dainties  store. 
That  may  it  more  to  mortall  eyes  commend. 
And  make  it  more  admyr'd  of  foe  and  frend  ; 
That  in  mens  harts  thou  mayst  thy  throne  enstall,  '** 
And  spred  thy  lovely  kingdome  over  all. 

Then  lo,  tryumph  !  0  great  Beauties  Queene, 

Advance  the  banner  of  thy  conquest  hie. 

That  all  this  world,  the  which  thy  vassels  beene. 

May  draw  to  thee,  and  with  dew  fealtie  270 

Adore  the  powre  of  thy  great  majestic. 

Singing  this  Hymne  in  honour  of  thy  name, 

Compyld  by  me,  which  thy  poor  liegeman  am  ! 

In  lieu  whereof  graunt,  0  great  Soveraine  ! 
That  she,  whose  conquering  beauty  doth  captive  ^'^ 
My  trembHng  hart  m  her  eternall  chaine. 
One  drop  of  grace  at  length  Avill  to  me  give. 
That  I  her  bounden  thrall  by  her  may  live, 
And  this  same  life,  which  first  fro  me  she  reaved, 
May  owe  to  her,  of  whom  I  it  receaved.  280 

And  you  faire  Venus  dearling,  my  dear  Dread  ! 
Fresh  flowre  of  gi-ace,  great  goddesse  of  my  life. 
When  your  faire  eyes  these  fearfuU  lines  shall  read, 
Deigne  to  let  fall  one  drop  of  dew  reliefe. 
That  may  recure  my  harts  long  pyning  griefe,     ^ 
And  shew  what  wondrous  powre  your  beauty  hath, 
That  can  restore  a  damned  wight  from  death. 
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Love,  lift  me  up  upon  thy  golden  wings 
From  this  base  world  unto  thy  heavens  hight. 
Where  I  may  see  those  admirable  things 
Which  there  thou  workest  by  thy  soveraine  might, 
Farre  above  feeble  reach  of  earthly  sight,  ^ 

That  I  thereof  an  heavenly  Hymne  may  sing 
Unto  the  God  of  Love,  high  heavens  King. 

Many  lewd  layes  (ah  !  woe  is  me  the  more  !) 
In  praise  of  tliat  mad  fit  which  fooles  call  Love, 
I  have  in  th'  heat  of  youth  made  heretofore,         '" 
That  in  light  wits  did  loose  affection  move  ; 
But  all  those  folUes  now  I  do  reprove. 
And  turned  have  the  tenor  of  my  string. 
The  heavenly  prayses  of  true  Love  to  sing. 

And  ye  that  wont  with  greedy  vaine  desire  '" 

To  reade  my  fault,  and,  wondring  at  my  flame. 
To  warme  your  selves  at  my  wide  sparckling  fire, 
Sith  now  that  heat  is  quenched,  quench  my  blame, 
And  in  her  ashes  shrowd  my  dying  shame  ; 
For  who  my  passed  follies  now  pursewes,  ^ 

Beginnes  his  owne,  and  my  old  fault  renewes. 

Ver.  251. embassade]  As  embassadors.  Fr.  embas- 

sade.    Todd. 

Ver.  13. turned']   It  would  be  more  agreeable  to 

the  context  to  read  tuned.   Todd. 


Before  thts  woelds  gb^at  frame,  in  which  a] 
things 
Are  now  containd,  found  any  being-place. 
Ere  flitting  Time  could  wag  his  eyas  wings 
About  that  mightie  bound  which  doth  embrace     ^ 
The  rolling  spheres,  and  parts  their  houres  by  space. 
That  High  Eternall  Powre,  which  now  doth  move 
In  all  these  things,  mov'd  in  it  selfe  by  love. 

It  lovd  it  selfe,  because  it  selfe  was  faire ; 

(For  fair  is  lov'd ;)  and  of  it  self  begot  ™ 

Like  to  it  selfe  his  eldest  Sonne  and  Heire, 

Eternall,  pure,  and  voide  of  sinfull  blot. 

The  firstling  of  His  ioy,  in  whom  no  iot 

Of  loves  dislike  or  pride  was  to  be  found. 

Whom  He  therefore  with  equall  honour  cro%vnd.  ^ 

With  Him  he  raignd,  before  all  time  prescribed. 
In  endlesse  glorie  and  immortall  might. 
Together  with  that  Third  from  them  derived, 
Most  wise,  most  holy,  most  almightie  Spright ! 
Whose  kingdomes  throne  no  thoughts  of  earthly 
wight  ■*' 

Can  comprehend,  much  lesse  my  trembling  verse 
With  equall  words  can  hope  it  to  i-eherse. 
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Yet,  0  most  blessed  Spirit !  pure  lamps  of  light, 
Eteruall  spring  of  grace  and  wisedom  trew. 
Vouchsafe  to  shed  into  my  barren  spright  ^ 

Some  little  drop  of  thy  celestiall  dew. 
That  may  my  rymes  with  sweet  infuse  emhrew, 
And  give  me  words  equall  unto  my  thought, 
To  teU  the  marveiles  by  thy  mercie  wrought. 

Yet  being  pregnant  still  with  powrefull  grace,      ™ 
And  full  of  fruitfull  Love,  that  loves  to  get 
Things  like  himselfe,  and  to  enlarge  his  race. 
His  second  brood,  though  not  of  powre  so  great. 
Yet  full  of  beautie,  next  He  did  beget. 
And  infinite  increase  of  angels  bright,  ** 

All  glistring  glorious  in  their  Makers  light. 

To  them  the  heavens  illimitable  hight 

(Not  this  round  heaven,  which  we  from  hence  behold, 

Adornd  with  thousand  lamps  of  burning  light. 

And  with  ten  thousand  gemmes  of  shyning  gold,)™ 

He  gave  as  their  inheritance  to  hold. 

That  they  might  serve  Him  in  eternall  blis. 

And  be  partakers  of  those  ioyes  of  His. 

There  they  in  their  trinall  ti-iplicities 

About  Him  wait,  and  on  His  will  depend,  ^* 

Either  with  nimble  wings  to  cut  the  skies. 

When  He  them  on  His  messages  doth  send. 

Or  on  His  owne  dread  presence  to  attend. 

Where  they  behold  the  glorie  of  His  light. 

And  caroll  liymnes  of  love  both  day  and  night.     7o 

Both  day,  and  night,  is  unto  them  all  one  ; 
For  He  His  beames  doth  unto  them  extend. 
That  darknesse  there  appeareth  never  none  ; 
Ne  hath  their  day,  ne  hath  their  blisse,  an  end, 
But  there  their  termelesse  time  in  pleasure  spend  ; 
Ne  ever  should  their  happinesse  decay,  '* 

Had  not  they  dar'd  their  Lord  to  disobay. 

But  pride,  impatient  of  long  resting  peace. 
Did  puffe  them  up  with  greedy  bold  ambition. 
That  they  gan  cast  tlieir  state  how  to  increase      '" 
Above  the  fortune  of  their  first  condition. 
And  sit  in  Gods  own  seat  without  commission  : 
The  brightest  angel,  even  the  child  of  Light, 
Drew  millions  more  against  theu"  God  to  fight. 

Th'  Almighty,  seeing  their  so  hold  assay,  ^ 

Kindled  the  flame  of  His  consuming  yre. 
And  with  His  onely  breath  them  blew  away 
From  heavens  hight,  to  which  they  did  aspyre. 
To  deepest  hell,  and  lake  of  damned  fyre. 
Where  they  in  darknesse  and  dread  horror  dwell, '" 
Hating  the  happie  hglit  from  which  they  fell. 

So  that  next  off-sprmg  of  the  Makers  love, 

Next  to  Himselfe  in  glorious  degree, 

Degendering  to  hate,  fell  from  above 

Through  pride  ;  (forprideandlovemayill  agree  ;)  ^^ 

And  now  of  sinne  to  all  ensample  bee  : 

How  then  can  sinfull  flesh  it  selfe  assure, 

Sith  purest  angels  fell  to  be  impure  ? 

But  that  Eternall  Fount  of  love  and  grace, 

Still  flowing  forth  His  goodnesse  unto  all,  i"" 


Ver.  47. iufuss]    Infusion.    Todd. 

Vcr.  7fl. termelesse]    Unlimited.    Todd. 

Ver.  94. Degendering]   Degenerating.    Todd 


Now  seeing  left  a  waste  and  emptie  place 

In  His  wyde  pallace,  through  those  angels  fall. 

Cast  to  supply  the  same,  and  to  enstall 

A  new  unknowen  colony  therein,  [begin.     '^ 

Whose  root  from  earths  base  groundworke  should 

Therefore  of  clay,  base,  vile,  and  next  to  nought. 
Yet  form'd  by  wondrous  skill,  and  by  His  might. 
According  to  an  heavenly  patterne  wrought, 
Whidi  he  had  fashiond  in  his  wise  foresight. 
He  man  did  make,  and  breathd  a  Uving  spright  "" 
Into  his  face,  most  beautiful!  and  fayi-e, 
Endewd  with  wisedomes  riches,  heavenly,  rare. 

Such  He  him  made,  that  he  resemble  might 
Himselfe,  as  mortall  thing  immortall  could  ; 
Him  to  be  lord  of  every  living  wight  "* 

He  made  by  love  out  of  his  owne  like  mould. 
In  whom  he  might  his  mightie  selfe-behould  ; 
For  Love  doth  love  the  thing  belov'd  to  see, 
That  like  it  selfe  in  lovely  shape  may  bee. 

But  man,  forgetfuU  of  his  Makers  grace  ''" 

No  lesse  than  angels,  whom  he  did  ensew. 
Fell  from  the  hope  of  promist  heavenly  place. 
Into  the  mouth  of  Death,  to  sinners  dew, 
And  all  his  off-spring  into  thraldome  thi'ew. 
Where  they  for  ever  should  in  bonds  remaine     '^ 
Of  never-dead  yet  ever-dying  paine. 

Til!  that  great  Lord  of  Love,  which  him  at  first 

Made  of  meere  love,  and  after  liked  well. 

Seeing  him  lie  like  creature  long  accurst 

In  that  deep  horor  of  despeyred  hell,  ™ 

Him,  wretch,  in  doole  would  let  no  longer  dwell. 

But  cast  out  of  that  bondage  to  redeeme. 

And  pay  the  price,  all  were  his  debt  extreeme. 

Out  of  the  hosome  of  eternall  blisse. 

In  which  He  reigned  with  His  glorious  Syre,       '^ 

He  downe  descended,  like  a  roost  demisse 

And  abiect  thrall,  m  fleshes  fraile  attyi-e. 

That  He  for  him  might  pay  sinnes  deadly  hyre. 

And  him  restore  unto  that  happie  state 

In  which  he  stood  befoi-e  his  haplesse  fate.  '*> 

In  flesh  at  first  the  guilt  committed  was, 

Therefore  in  flesh  it  must  be  satisfyde  ; 

Nor  spu-it,  nor  angel,  though  they  man  surpas. 

Could  make  amends  to  God  for  mans  misguyde. 

But  onely  man  himselfe,  who  selfe  did  slyde  :      '* 

So,  taking  flesh  of  sacred  virgins  wombe. 

For  mans  deare  sake  He  did  a  man  become. 

And  that  most  blessed  bodie,  which  was  borne 

Without  all  blemish  or  reprochfull  blame. 

He  freely  gave  to  be  both  rent  and  tome  '»" 

Of  cruell  hands,  who  with  despightfuU  shame 

llevyUng  Him,  that  them  most  vile  became. 

At  length  Him  nayled  on  a  gallow-tree. 

And  slew  the  lust  by  most  uniust  decree, 

0  huge  and  most  unspeakeable  impression  "' 

Of  Loves  deep  wound,  that  pierst  the  piteous  hart 
Of  that  deare  Lord  with  so  entyre  affection. 
And,  sharply  launcing  every  inner  part. 
Dolours  of  death  into  His  soule  did  dart, 

Ver.  136.  dcmlsse]  Humble.  Lat.  demiitui.  Todd. 
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Doing  him  die  that  never  it  deserved,  '™ 

To  free  His  foes,  that  from  His  heast  had  swerved ! 

What  hart  can  feel  least  touch  of  so  sore  launch. 
Or  thought  can  think  the  depth  of  so  deare  wound  ? 
Whose  bleeding  sourse  their  sti'eames  yet  never 

staunch. 
But  stil  do  flow,  and  freshly  still  redownd,  '^ 

To  heale  the  sores  of  sinfull  soules  unsound, 
And  dense  the  guilt  of  that  infected  cryme 
Which  was  enrooted  in  all  fleshly  slyme. 

0  hlessed  Well  of  Love  !  0  Floure  of  Grace  ! 

0  glorious  Moruing-Starre  !  0  Lampe  of  Light !  '^^ 

Most  hvely  image  of  thy  Fathers  face. 

Eternal  King  of  Glorie,  Lord  of  Might, 

Meeke  Lambe  of  God,  before  all  worlds  behight. 

How  can  we  Thee  requite  for  all  this  good  ? 

Or  what  can  prize  that  Thy  most  precious  blood  ? 

Yet  nought  Tliou  ask'st  in  lieu  of  all  this  love,    ^^^ 

But  love  of  us,  for  guerdon  of  thy  paine : 

Ay  me  !  what  can  us  lesse  than  that  behove  1 

Had  He  required  hfe  for  us  againe. 

Had  it  beene  wrong  to  ask  His  owne  with  gaine  ? 

He  gave  us  hfe,  He  it  restored  lost ;  '^' 

Then  life  were  least,  that  us  so  little  cost. 

But  He  our  life  hath  left  unto  us  free. 

Free  that  was  thrall,  and  blessed  that  was  band  ; 

Ne  ought  demaimds  but  that  we  loving  bee,         '^ 

As  He  Himselfe  hath  lov'd  us  afore-hand, 

And  bound  therto  with  an  eternall  band. 

Him  first  to  love  that  was  so  dearely  bought. 

And  next  our  brethren,  to  his  image  wrought. 

Him  first  to  love  great  right  and  reason  is,  "" 

Who  first  to  us  our  life  and  being  gave. 

And  after,  when  we  fared  had  amisse, 

Us  wretches  from  the  second  death  did  save  ; 

And  last,  the  food  of  life,  which  now  we  have, 

Even  He  Himselfe,  in  his  dear  sacrament,  ''* 

To  feede  our  hungry  soules,  unto  us  lent. 

Then  next,  to  love  our  brethren,  that  were  made 
Of  that  selfe  mould,  and  that  self  Maker's  hand. 
That  we,  and  to  the  same  againe  shall  fade. 
Where  they  shall  have  Hke  heritage  of  land,        '"'' 
However  here  on  higher  steps  we  stand. 
Which  also  were  with  selfe-same  price  redeemed 
That  we,  however  of  us  light  esteemed. 

And  were  they  not,  yet  since  that  loving  Lord 

Commaunded  us  to  love  them  for  His  sake,        ™* 

Even  for  His  sake,  and  for  His  sacred  word. 

Which  in  His  last  bequest  He  to  us  spake, 

We  should  them  love,  and  with  their  needs  partake ; 

Knowing  that,  whatsoere  to  them  we  give, 

We  give  to  Him  by  whom  we  all  doe  live.  ^^^ 

Such  mercy  He  by  His  most  holy  reede 

Unto  us  taught,  and  to  approve  it  trew, 

Ensampled  it  by  His  most  righteous  deede, 

Shewing  us  mercie  (miserable  crew  !) 

That  we  the  hke  should  to  the  wretches  shew,    ^15 

And  love  our  brethren  ;  thereby  to  approve 

How  much,  Himselfe  that  loved  us,  we  love. 


Then  rouze  thy  selfe,  O  Earth  !  out  of  thy  soyle. 
In  which  thou  wallowest  like  to  filthy  swyne. 
And  doest  thy  mynd  in  dui'ty  pleasures  moyle  ;  "^^ 
Unmindfull  of  that  dearest  Lord  of  thyne  ; 
Lift  up  to  Him  thy  heavie  clouded  eyne. 
That  thou  this  soveraine  bouutie  mayst  behold. 
And  read,  tlu'ough  love.  His  mercies  manifold. 

Beginne  from  first,  where  He  encradled  was       *-' 

In  simple  cratch,  wrapt  in  a  wad  of  hay, 

Betweene  the  toylfuU  oxe  and  humble  asse. 

And  in  what  rags,  and  in  now  base  aray. 

The  glory  of  our  heavenly  riches  lay. 

When  Him  the  silly  shepheards  came  to  see,      ™ 

Whom  greatest  princes  sought  on  lowest  knee. 

From  thence  reade  on  the  storie  of  His  life. 

His  humble  carriage.  His  unfaulty  wayes. 

His  cancred  foes.  His  fights,  His  toyle,  His  strife, 

His  paines.  His  povertie.  His  sharpe  assayes,      ^■'^ 

Through  which  He  past  His  miserable  dayes. 

Offending  none,  and  doiug  good  to  all. 

Yet  being  mahst  both  by  great  and  small. 

And  look  at  last,  how  of  most  ^vretched  wights 
He  taken  was,  betrayd,  and  false  accused,  '* 

How  with  most  scornfull  taunts,  and  fell  despights 
He  was  revyld,  disgi-ast,  and  foule  abused  ; 
How  scourgd,  how  crownd,  how  buffeted,  how 
And,  lastly,  how  twixt  robbers  crucifyde,  [brused; 
With  bitter  wounds  through  hands,  through  feet, 
and  syde  !  ^^^ 

Then  let  thy  flinty  hart,  that  feeles  no  paine, 

Empierced  be  \vith  pittifull  remorse, 

And  let  thy  bowels  bleede  in  every  vaine. 

At  sight  of  His  most  sacred  heavenly  corse. 

So  tome  and  mangled  with  malicious  forse  ;         250 

And  let  thy  soule,  whose  sins  His  sorrows  wrought. 

Melt  uito  teares,  and  grone  ia  grieved  thought. 

With  senee  whereof,  whilest  so  thy  softened  spirit 
Is  inly  toucht,  and  humbled  with  meeke  zeale 
Through  meditation  of  His  endlesse  merit,  "** 

Lift  up  thy  mind  to  th'  Author  of  thy  weale. 
And  to  His  soveraine  mercie  doe  appeale  ; 
Learne  Him  to  love  that  loved  thee  so  deare. 
And  in  thy  brest  His  blessed  image  beare. 

With  all  thy  hart,  with  all  thy  soule  and  mind,   ^^ 
Thou  must  Him  love,  and  His  beheasts  embrace  ; 
All  other  loves,  with  which  the  world  doth  blind 
Weake  fancies,  and  stirre  up  affections  base. 
Thou  must  renounce  and  utterly  displace. 
And  give  thy  selfe  unto  Him  full  and  free,  "'■^ 

That  fuU  and  freely  gave  Himselfe  to  thee. 

Then  shalt  thou  feele  thy  spirit  so  possest, 
And  ravisht  with  devouring  great  desire 
Of  His  dear  selfe,  that  shall  thy  feeble  brest 
Inflame  with  love,  and  set  thee  all  on  fire  ^^ 

With  burning  zeale,  tlirough  every  part  entire, 
That  in  no  earthly  thing  thou  shalt  delight. 
But  in  His  sweet  and  amiable  sight. 


Ver.  184.  band;]  Cursed.    Todd. 

Ver.  211.  reede  J  Precept  or  advice.   Todd. 


Ver.  220. moyle ;]  Defde.  Todd. 

Ver.  226 cratcJi,"]  See  Cotgrave   in  V.  "  Creiche, 

a  CRATCH,  racke,  ox-stall,  or  crib,  &c."  Todd. 
■Ver.  238, malist]  Regarded  with  ill  will  Todd. 
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Thenoefortli  all  worlds  desire  will  in  thee  dye, 
And  all  earthes  glorie,  on  which  men  do  gaze,     ^''^ 
Seeme  durt  and  drosse  in  thy  pure-sighted  eye, 
Compar'd  to  that  celestiall  beauties  blaze, 
Whose  glorious  beames  all  fleshly  sense  doth  daze 
With  admiration  of  their  passing  light, 
Blinding  the  eyes,  and  lumining  the  spright.        ^^ 


Then  shall  thy  ravisht  soul  inspired  bee 

With  heavenly  thoughts,  farre  above  humane  skil. 

And  thy  bright  radiant  eyes  shall  plainely  see 

Th'  idee  of  His  pure  glorie  present  still 

Before  thy  face,  that  all  thy  spirits  shall  fill        285 

With  sweete  enragement  of  celestiall  love. 

Kindled  through  sight  of  those  fatre  things  above. 


AN   HYMNE   OF   HEAVENLY  BEAUTIE. 


Rapt  with  the  rage  of  mine  own  ravisht  thought. 

Through  contemplation  of  those  goodly  sights. 

And  glorious  images  in  heaven  wrought. 

Whose  wondrous  beauty,  breathing  sweet  delights, 

Do  kindle  love  in  high  conceipted  sprighta  ;  ^ 

I  faine  to  tell  the  things  that  I  behold. 

But  feele  my  wits  to  faile,  and  tongue  to  fold. 

Vouchsafe  then,  0  Thou  most  Ahnightie  Spright ! 
From  whom  all  guifts  of  wit  and  knowledge  flow. 
To  shed  into  my  breast  some  sparkling  light         '" 
Of  Thine  eternall  truth,  that  I  may  show 
Some  little  beames  to  mortall  eyes  below 
Of  that  immortall  Beautie,  there  with  Thee, 
Which  in  my  weake  distraughted  mynd  I  see  ; 

That  with  the  glorie  of  so  goodly  sight  '* 

The  hearts  of  men,  which  fondly  here  admyre 
Faire  seeming  shewes,  and  feed  on  vaine  delight. 
Transported  with  celestiall  desyre 
Of  those  faire  formes,  may  lift  themselves  up  hyer. 
And  learne  to  love,  with  zealous  humble  dewty,    ^ 
Th'  Eternall  Fountaine  of  that  heavenly  Beauty. 

Beginning  then  below,  with  th'  easie  vew 

Of  this  base  world,  subject  to  fleshly  eye. 

From  thence  to  mount  aloft,  by  order  dew, 

To  contemplation  of  th'  immortall  sky  ;  ^ 

Of  the  soare  faulcon  so  I  learne  to  flye. 

That  flags  a  while  her  fluttering  wings  beneath. 

Till  she  her  selfe  for  stronger  flight  can  breath. 

Then  looke,  who  list  thy  gazefuU  eyes  to  feed 
With  sight  of  that  is  faire,  looke  on  the  frame      ^ 
Of  this  wyde  universe,  and  therein  reed 
The  endlesse  kinds  of  creatures  which  by  name 
Thou  canst  not  count,  much  less  their  natures  aime ; 
All  which  are  made  with  wondrous  wise  respect. 
And  all  with  admirable  beautie  deckt.  ^5 

First,  th'  Earth,  on  adamantine  pillers  founded 
Amid  the  Sea,  engirt  with  brasen  bands  ; 
Then  th'  Aire  still  flitting,  but  yet  firmely  bounded 
On  everie  side,  with  pyles  of  flaming  brands. 
Never  consum'd,  nor  quencht  with  mortall  hands  ; 
ind,  last,  that  mightie  shining  cristall  wall,  ■" 

Wherewith  he  hath  encompassed  this  all. 

By  view  whereof  it  plainly  may  appeare. 

That  still  as  every  thing  doth  upward  tend. 

And  further  is  from  earth,  so  still  more  cleare     ^^ 


-  distraughted]  Distracted.  Todd. 


And  faire  it  growes,  till  to  his  perfect  end 
Of  purest  Beautie  it  at  last  ascend  ; 
Ayre  more  then  water,  fire  much  more  then  ayre. 
And  heaven  then  fire,  appeares  more  pure  and 
fayre. 

Looke  thou  no  further,  but  affixe  thine  eye  "" 

On  that  bright  shynie  round  still  moving  masse. 
The  house  of  Blessed  God,  which  men  call  Skye, 
All  sowd  with  glistring  stars  more  thicke  then  grasse, 
Whereof  each  other  doth  in  brightnesse  passe. 
But  those  two  most,  which,  ruling  night  and  day,** 
As  king  and  qneene,  the  heavens  empire  sway  ; 

And  tell  me  then,  what  hast  thou  ever  scene 
That  to  their  beautie  may  compared  bee. 
Or  can  the  sight  that  is  most  sharpe  and  keene 
Endure  their  captains  flaming  head  to  see  ?  *> 

How  much  lesse  those,  much  higher  in  degree. 
And  so  much  fairer,  and  much  more  then  these. 
As  these  are  fairer  then  the  land  and  seas  1 

For  faire  above  these  heavens,  which  here  we  see. 
Be  others  farre  exceeding  these  in  hght,  *° 

Not  bounded,  not  corrupt,  as  these  same  bee, 
But  infinite  in  largenesse  and  in  hight, 
Unmoving,  uncorrupt,  and  spotlesse  bright. 
That  need  no  sunne  t'  illuminate  tlieir  spheres, 
But  their  owne  native  light  farre  passing  theirs.  '" 

And  as  these  heavens  still  by  degrees  arize. 

Until  they  come  to  their  first  Movers  bomid. 

That  in  his  mightie  compasse  doth  comprize. 

And  Carrie  all  the  rest  with  him  around  ; 

So  those  hkewise  doe  by  degrees  redound,  ^* 

And  rise  more  faire,  till  they  at  last  arive. 

To  the  most  faire,  whereto  they  all  do  strive. 

Faire  is  the  heaven  where  happy  soules  have  place. 

In  full  enioyment  of  feUcitie, 

Whence  they  doe  still  behold  the  glorious  face     *' 

Of  the  Divine  Eternall  Maiestie  ; 

More  faire  is  that,  where  those  Idees  on  hie 

Enraunged  be,  which  Plato  so  admyred. 

And  pure  IntelUgences  from  God  inspyred. 

Yet  fairer  is  that  heaven,  in  which  do  raine         * 

The  soveraigne  Powres  and  mightie  Potentates, 

Which  in  their  high  protections  doe  containe 

All  mortall  princes  and  imperiall  states  ; 

And  fayrer  yet,  whereas  the  royall  Seates 

And  heavenly  Dominations  are  set,  so 

From  whom  all  earthly  governance  is  fet 


Ver.  60.  - 


-  their  captainsT  n>e  sun's.    T.  Wartom. 
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Yet  farre  more  faire  be  those  bright  Cherubins, 
Which  all  with  golden  wings  are  overdight. 
And  tliose  eternall  bui-ning  Seraphins, 
Which  from  their  faces  dart  out  fierie  light ;        '^ 
Yet  fairer  then  they  both,  and  much  more  bright. 
Be  th'  Angels  and  Archangels,  which  attend 
On  Gods  o^vne  person,  without  rest  or  end. 

These  thus  in  faire  each  other  farre  excelling, 
As  to  the  Highest  they  approach  more  near,        ""' 
Yet  is  that  Highest  farre  beyond  all  telling. 
Fairer  then  all  the  rest  which  there  appeare. 
Though  all  their  beauties  ioyn'd  together  were ; 
How  then  can  mortall  tongue  hope  to  expresse 
The  image  of  such  endlesse  perfeotnesse  1  i"^ 

Oease  then,  my  tongue  !  and  lend  unto  my  mynd 
Leave  to  bethinke  how  great  that  Beautie  is, 
Whose  utmost  parts  so  beautiful!  I  fynd  ; 
How  much  more  those  essentiall  parts  of  His, 
His  truth.  His  love.  His  wisedome,  and  His  blis, "" 
His  grace,  His  doome.  His  mercy,  and  His  might. 
By  which  He  lends  us  of  Himselfe  a  sight ! 

Those  unto  all  He  daily  doth  display, 

And  shew  himselfe  in  th'  image  of  His  grace. 

As  in  a  looldng-glasse,  through  which  He  may    ^'^ 

Be  seene  of  all  His  creatures  vile  and  base. 

That  ai'e  unable  else  to  see  His  face. 

His  glorious  face  !  which  glistereth  else  so  bright, 

That  th'  angels  selves  can  not  endure  His  sight.  "^ 

But  we,  fraile  wights  !  whose  sight  cannot  sustains 
rhe  suns  bright  beames  when  he  on  us  doth  shyne. 
But  that  their  points  rebutted  backe  againe 
Are  duld,  how  can  we  see  with  feeble  eyne 
The  glorie  of  that  Maiestie  Divine, 
In  sight  of  whom  both  sun  and  moone  are  darke,  ^^ 
Compared  to  His  least  resplendent  sparke  2 

The  meanes,  therefore,  which  unto  us  is  lent 

Him  to  behold,  is  on  His  workes  to  looke. 

Which  He  hath  made  in  beauty  excellent, 

And  in  the  same,  as  in  a  brasen  booke,  '^^ 

To  read  enregistred  in  every  nooke 

His  goodnesse,  which  His  Beautie  doth  declare  ; 

For  all  thats  good  is  beautifuU  and  faire. 

Thence  gathering  plumes  of  perfect  speculation, 
To  impe  the  wings  of  thy  high  flying  mynd,        '^ 
Mount  up  aloft  through  heavenly  contemplation. 
From  this  darke  world,  whose  damps  the  soule  do 
And,  Uke  the  native  brood  of  eagles  kynd,   [blynd. 
On  that  bright  Sunne  of  Glorie  fixe  thine  eyes, 
Clear'd  from  grosse  mists  of  fraile  infirmities.      '■"> 

Humbled  vrith  feare  and  awfull  reverence, 

Before  the  footestoole  of  His  Maiestie 

Throv/  thy  selfe  downe,  with  trembling  innocence, 

Ne  dare  looke  up  with  corruptible  eye 

On  the  dred  face  of  that  Great  Deity,  '''° 

For  feare,  lest  if  He  chaunce  to  look  on  thee. 

Thou  tume  to  nought,  and  quite  confounded  be. 

But  lowly  fall  before  His  mercie  seate. 

Close  covered  with  the  Lambes  integrity 

From  the  iust  wrath  of  His  avengefull  threate     '™ 

That  sits  upon  the  righteous  throne  on  hy ; 

His  tlirone  is  built  upon  Eternity, 


More  firme  and  durable  then  Steele  or  brasse. 
Or  the  hard  diamond,  which  them  both  doth  passe. 

His  scepter  is  the  rod  of  Righteousnesse,  >55 

With  which  He  bruseth  all  His  foes  to  dust. 
And  the  great  Dragon  strongly  doth  represse. 
Under  the  rigoiu'  of  His  iudgment  iust ; 
His  seate  is  Truth,  to  which  the  faithfull  trust, 
From  whence  proceed  her  beames  so   pm-e  and 
bright,  i«i 

That  all  about  Him  sheddeth  glorious  light : 

Light,  farre  exceeding  that  bright  blazing  sparke 

Which  darted  is  from  Titans  flaming  head, 

That  with  his  beames  enlummeth  the  darke 

And  dampish  air,  wherby  al  things  are  red ;        ^'•^ 

Whose  nature  yet  so  much  is  marvelled 

Of  mortall  wits,  that  it  doth  much  amaze 

The  greatest  wisards  which  thereon  do  gaze. 

But  that  immortall  light,  which  there  doth  shine. 
Is  many  thousand  times  more  bright,  more  cleare. 
More  excellent,  more  glorious,  more  divine,        ^'' 
Through  which  to  God  all  mortall  actions  here, 
And  even  the  thoughts  of  men,  do  plaine  appeare  ; 
For  from  th'  Eternall  Truth  it  doth  proceed, 
Through  heavenly  vertue  which  her  beames  doe 
breed.  ''i" 

With  the  great  glorie  of  tliat  wondrous  light 
His  tlirone  is  all  encompassed  around. 
And  hid  in  His  owne  brightnesse  from  the  sight 
Of  all  that  looke  thereon  with  eyes  unsound ; 
And  underneath  His  feet  are  to  be  found  '^ 

Thunder,  and  Hghtning,  and  tempestuous  fyre, 
The  instruments  of  His  avenging  yre. 

There  in  His  bosome  Sapience  doth  sit, 

The  soveraine  dearhng  of  the  Deity, 

Clad  like  a  queene  in  royall  robes,  most  fit  '^ 

For  so  gre-at  powre  and  peerelesse  majesty, 

And  all  with  gemmes  and  iewels  gorgeously 

Adornd,  tliat  brighter  then  the  starres  appeare. 

And  make  her  native  brightnes  seem  more  cleare. 

And  on  her  head  a  crown  of  purest  gold  i™ 

Is  set,  in  signe  of  highest  soverainty ; 

And  in  her  hand  a  scepter  she  doth  hold. 

With  which  she  rules  the  house  of  God  on  hy, 

And  menageth  the  ever-moving  sky. 

And  in  the  same  these  lower  creatures  all  ''* 

Subiected  to  her  powre  imperiall. 

Both  heaven  and  earth  obey  unto  her  will. 
And  all  the  creatures  which  they  both  containe  ; 
For  of  her  fulnesse  which  the  world  doth  fill 
They  all  partake,  and  do  in  state  remaine  sod 

As  their  great  Maker  did  at  first  ordaine. 
Through  observation  of  her  high  beheast. 
By  which  they  first  were  made,  and  still  increast. 

The  fairnesse  of  her  face  no  tongue  can  tell ; 
For  she  the  daughters  of  all  wemens  race,  ^^ 

And  angels  eke,  in  beautie  doth  excell. 
Sparkled  on  her  from  Gods  owne  glorious  face. 
And  more  increast  by  her  owne  goodly  grace. 
That  it  doth  farre  exceed  all  humane  thouglic, 
Ne  can  on  earth  compared  be  to  ought.  2'" 


Ver.  16 
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Ne  could  that  Painter  (had  he  Uved  yet) 
Which  pictured  Venus  with  so  curious  quill, 
That  aU  posteritie  admyred  it, 
Hare  purtray'd  this,  for  all  his  maistring  skill ; 
Ne  she  her  selfe,  had  she  remained  stiU,  ^'^ 

And  were  as  faire  as  fabling  wits  do  fayne. 
Could  once  come  neare  this  Beautie  soverayne. 

But  had  those  mts,  the  wonders  of  their  dayes, 

Or  that  sweete  Teian  poet,  which  did  spend 

His  plenteous  vaine  in  setting  forth  her  praise,    ^^ 

Seen  but  a  gMms  of  this  which  I  pretend. 

How  wondrously  would  he  her  face  commend, 

Above  that  idole  of  his  fayning  thought. 

That  all  the  world  should  with  his  rimes  be  fraught ! 

How  then  dare  I,  the  novice  of  his  art,  ^^ 

Presumie  to  picture  so  divine  a  wight, 
Or  hope  t'  expresse  her  least  perfections  part, 
Whose  beautie  fiUes  the  heavens  with  her  light. 
And  darkes  the  earth  with  shadow  of  her  sight  ? 
Ah,  gentle  Muse  !  thou  art  too  weake  and  faint  ^^ 
The  pourtraict  of  so  heavenly  hew  to  paint. 

Let  angels,  which  her  goodly  face  behold 

And  see  at  will,  her  soveraigne  praises  sing, 

And  those  most  sacred  mysteries  unfold 

Of  that  fau-e  love  of  Mightie  Heavens  King  ;       ^^ 

Enough  is  me  t'  admyre  so  heavenly  thing. 

And,  being  thus  with  her  huge  love  possest. 

In  th'  only  wonder  of  her  selfe  to  rest. 

But  whoso  may,  thrise  happie  man  him  hold. 

Of  all  on  earth  whom  God  so  much  doth  grace,  ''* 

And  lets  his  owne  Beloved  to  behold ; 

For  in  the  view  of  her  celestiall  face 

All  ioy,  all  blisse,  all  happinesse,  have  place  ; 

Ne  ought  on  earth  can  want  unto  the  wight 

Who  of  her  selfe  can  wm  the  wishfull  sight.        ^^ 

For  she,  out  of  her  secret  threasury, 

Plentie  of  riches  forth  on  him  will  powre, 

Even  heavenly  riches,  which  there  hidden  ly 

Within  the  closet  of  her  chastest  bowre, 

Th'  eternall  portion  of  her  precious  dowre,  ^so 

Which  Mighty  God  hath  given  to  her  free. 

And  to  all  those  which  thereof  worthy  bee. 

None  thereof  worthy  be,  but  those  whom  shee 
Vouchsafeth  to  her  jjresence  to  receave, 


Ver.  219.  . 
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that  sweete  Teian  jioet,'\     Anacreon. 


And  letteth  them  her  lovely  face  to  see,  ^ 

Whereof  such  wondrous  pleasures  they  conceave. 
And  sweete  contentment,  that  it  doth  bereave 
Their  soul  of  sense,  through  infinite  dehght. 
And  them  transport  from  flesh  into  the  spright. 

In  which  they  see  such  admirable  things,  ^™ 

As  carries  them  into  an  extasy. 

And  heare  such  heavenly  notes  and  carolings 

Of  Gods  high  praise,  that  fiUes  the  brasen  sky ; 

And  feele  such  ioy  and  pleasure  inwardly. 

That  malceth  them  all  worldly  cares  forget,  ^^ 

And  onely  tliinke  on  that  before  them  set. 

Ne  from  thenceforth  doth  any  fleshly  sense. 

Or  idle  thought  of  earthly  things,  remaine  ; 

But  all  that  earst  seemd  sweet  seemes  now  offense. 

And  all  that  pleased  earst  now  seemes  to  paine  :  270 

Their  ioy,  their  comfort,  their  desire,  their  gaine. 

Is  fixed  all  on  that  which  now  they  see  ; 

All  other  sights  but  fayned  shadowes  bee. 

And  that  faire  lampe  which  useth  to  enflame 
The  hearts  of  men  with  selfe-consuming  fyre,      ^^ 
Thenceforth  seemes  fowle,  and  full  of  sinfull  blame ; 
And  all  that  pompe  to  which  proud  minds  aspjTe 
By  name  of  Honor,  and  so  much  desyre, 
Seemes  to  them  basenesse,  and  all  riches  drosse. 
And  all  mirth  sadnesse,  and  all  lucre  losse.  ^^ 

So  full  their  eyes  are  of  that  glorious  sight, 

And  senses  fraught  with  such  satietie. 

That  in  nought  else  on  earth  they  can  delight. 

But  in  th'  aspect  of  that  felicitie. 

Which  they  have  written  in  theyr  inward  ey ;     '^ 

On  which  they  feed,  and  in  theyr  fastened  mynd 

All  happie  ioy  and  full  contentment  fynd. 

Ah,  then,  my  hungry  Soule  !  which  long  hast  fed 
On  idle  fancies  of  thy  fooUsh  thought. 
And,  with  false  Beauties  ilattring  bait  misled,     2* 
Hast  after  vaine  deceiptfull  shadowes  sought. 
Which  all  are  fled,  and  now  have  left  thee  nought 
But  late  repentance  through  thy  follies  prief ; 
Ah  !  ceasse  to  gaze  on  matter  of  thy  grief : 

And  looke  at  last  up  to  that  Soveraine  Light,      "'» 
From  whose  pure  beams  al  perfect  Beauty  springs. 
That  kindleth  love  in  every  godly  spright. 
Even  the  love  of  God  ;  which  loathing  brings 
Of  this  vile  world  and  these  gay-seeming  things  ; 
With  whose  sweet  pleasures  being  so  possest,      ^ 
Thy  straying  thoughts  henceforth  for  ever  rest. 
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THE  RIGHT  NOBLE  LADY,  MARY,  DACGHXEK  TO  THE  MOST  ILLUSTRIOUS 
PRINCE,  GEORGE,  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 


Most  noble  Lady  !  I  have  presumed  to  present  this  Poiim  to  your  honourable  hand,  encouraged  oneI\ 
by  the  worth  of  the  famous  Author,  (for  I  am  certamely  assured,  by  the  ablest  and  most  knowing  men, 
that  it  must  be  a  worke  of  Spencers,  of  whom  it  were  pitty  that  any  thing  should  bee  lost,)  and  doubting 
not  but  your  Lady-ship  will  graciously  accept,  though  from  a  meane  hand,  this  humble  present,  since  the 
mau  that  offers  it  is  a  true  honourer  and  observer  of  your  selfe  and  your  princely  family,  and  shall  ever 
remaine  The  humblest  of  yom-  devoted  servants, 

Thomas  WalMey. 


MARTIAL. 


Accipe  facuTidi  Culicem  studiose  Maronla, 
Ke  ougis  positis,  arma  virbmque  canas. 


See  here  that  stately  Muse,  that  erst  could  raise 

In  lasting  numbers  great  Elizaes  praise. 

And  dresse  fair  Vertue  in  so  rich  attire. 

That  even  her  foes  were  forced  to  admire 

And  court  her  heauenly  beauty  I  Shee  that  taught 

The  Graces  grace,  and  made  the  Vertues  thought 


More  vertuous  than  before,  is  pleased  here 
To  slacke  her  serious  flight,  and  feed  your  eare 
With  love's  delightsome  toys  :  doe  not  refuse 
These  harmlesse  sports;  'tis  learned  Spencers  Muse; 
But  think  his  loosest  po^ms  worthier  then 
The  serious  follies  of  unskillful!  men. 


CANTO   I. 

THE    ARGUMENT. 

The  youthly  Sheplieards  wonniDg  here. 
And  Beauties  rare  displayd,  appeare; 
What  exercise  liee  chiefe  affects, 
Hh  name  and  scomefuli  love  neglecta. 

I. 

In  Ida  vale  (who  knowes  not  Ida  vale  ?) 
When  harmlesse  Troy  yet  felt  not  Grsecian  spite. 
An  hundred  shepheards  wonn'dj  and  in  the  dale, 
While  their  faire  flockes  the  three-leav'd  pastui-es 

bite. 
The  shepheards  boyes  with  hundred  sportings  light. 
Gave  winges  unto  the  times  too  speedy  hast ; 
Ah,  foolish  Lads  !  tliat  strove  with  lavish  wast 
S(?  ^t  to  spend  the  time  that  spends  your  time 
as  fast. 


*  The  printer's  assertion  is  the  only  authority  on  which 
this  Poem  has  been  admitted  into  the  editions  of  Spenser's 
Works,  since  its  first  publication  in  1628.  The  criticks 
agree  in  believing  that  it  was  not  written  by  Spenser.  Tood. 


Among  the  rest,  that  all  the  rest  excel'd, 
A  dainty  boy  there  wonn'd,  whose  harmlesse  yeares 
Now  in  their  freshest  budding  gently  sweld  ; 
His  nimph-like  face  nere  felt  the  nimble  sheeres, 
Youth's    downy   blossome   through   his  cheeke 
appeares  ; 
His  lovely  Umbes  (but  love  he  quite  discarded) 
Were  made  for  play  (but  he  no  play  regarded) 
And  fit  love  to  reward,  and  with  love  be  rewarded. 


High  was  his  fore-head,  arch't  with  silver  mould, 
(Where  never  anger  churlish  rinkle  dighted,) 
His  auburne  lockes  hung  hke  darke  threds  of  gold^ 
That  wanton  aires  (with  their  faire  length  incited) 
To  play  among  their  wanton  curies  delighted  ; 
His  smiling  eyes  with  simple  truth  were  stor'd 
Ah  !  howshould  truthin those thiefeeyesbe  stor'd, 
Which  thousand  loves  had  stol'n,  and  never  one 
restor'd  ? 
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His  lilly-cheeke  might  seeme  an  ivory  plaiue, 
More  pm-ely  white  than  frozen  Apenine, 
Where  lovely  Bashfulnesse  did  sweetly  raine, 
In  blushing  scarlet  cloth'd  and  purple  fine. 
A  hundred  hearts  had  this  delightfull  slu-ine, 
(Still  cold  it  selfe)  inflam'd  with  hot  desire, 
That  well  the  face  might  seem,  in  divers  th-e, 
To  be  a,  bm-ning  snow,  or  else  a  freezing  fire. 


His  cheerfull  lookes  and  merry  face  would  proove 
(If  eyes  the  index  be  where  thoughts  are  read) 
A  dainty  play-fellow  for  naked  Love  ; 
Of  all  the  other  parts  enough  is  sed. 
That  they  were  fit  t\vins  for  so  fayre  a  head  : 
Thousandboyes  for  him,  thousand  maidens  dy'de; 
Dye  they  that  hst,  for  such  his  rigorous  pride. 
He  thousand  boyes  (ah,  Foole !)  and  thousand 
maids  deni'd. 


His  ioy  was  not  in  musiques  sweete  delight, 
(Though  well  his  hand  had  learnt  that  cunningarte,) 
Or  dainty  songs  to  daintier  eares  indite 
But  through  the  plaines  to  chace  the  nible  hart 
With  well-tun'd  hounds  ;  or  with  his  certaine  dart 

The  tusked  boare  or  savage  beare  to  wound ; 

Meane  time  hi  s  heart  with  monsters  doth  abound ; 

Ah,  Foole !  to  seeke  so  farre  what  neerer  might 
be  found ! 


His  name  (well  knowne  unto  those  woody  shades. 
Where  unrewarded  lovers  oft  complaine  them,) 
Anchises  was ;  Anchises  oft  the  glades 
Andmountainsheard,  Anchises  had  disdain'd  them; 
Not  all  their  love  one  gentle  looke  had  gain'd  them. 
That  rcckeyhillSjWithecchoingnoyse consenting, 
Anchisis  plain'd ;  but  he  no  whit  relenting, 
Harder  then  rocky  hils,  laught  at  their  value 
lamenting. 


CANTO  II. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

Dionea  Garden  of  Deligbt 

With  wonder  holds  Anchises  sight; 

While  Iruni  the  bower  such  musique  sounds. 

As  all  his  senses  ueere  confounds. 


One  day  it  chanc't  as  hee  the  deere  persude. 
Tyred  with  sport,  and  faint  with  weary  play, 
Faire  Venus  grove  not  farre  away  he  view'd, 
Whose  trembling  leaves  invite  him  there  to  stay, 
And  in  their  shades  his  sweating  Umbes  display ; 
There  in  the  coohng  glade  he  softly  paces. 
And  much  deHghted  with  their  even  spaces. 
What  in  himselfe  he  scorn'd,  hee  prais'd  their 
kind  imbraces. 


The  woode  with  Paphian  myrtles  peopled, 
(  Wliose  springing  youth  felt  never  winters  spiting,) 
To  laurels  sweete  were  sweetely  married. 
Doubling  their  pleasing  smels  in  their  uniting  ; 
When  single  much,  much  more  when  mixt,  delight- 
mg  : 
No  foot  of  beaste  durst  touch  this  hallowed  place. 


And  many  a  boy  that  long'd  the  woods  to  ti'ace, 
Entred  mth  feare,  but  soone  turn'd  back  his 
frighted  face. 

ni. 
The  thieke-lockt  boughs  shut  out  the  tell-tale  Simne, 
(For  Venus  hated  his  all-blabbing  light. 
Since  her  knowne  fault,  which  oft  shemshtundon,) 
And  scattered  rayes  did  make  a  doubtfull  sight, 
Like  to  the  first  of  day  or  last  of  night : 
The  fittest  Ught  for  lovers  gentle  play  : 
Such  light  best  shewes  the  wandi-ing  lovers  way. 
And   guides  his  erring  hand:   night  is  Love's 
hoUyday. 

IV. 

So  farre  in  this  sweet  labyrinth  he  stray'd 
That  now  he  views  the  Garden  of  Delight, 
Whose  breast,  with  thousand  painted  flowers  array'd. 
With  divers  ioy  captiv'd  his  wandiTng  sight ; 
But  soon  the  eyes  rendred  the  eares  their  right ; 
For  such  strange  harmony  he  seem'd  to  heare. 
That  all  his  senses  flockt  into  his  eare. 
And  every  faculty  wisht  to  be  seated  there. 

V. 

From  a  close  bower  this  dainty  musique  flow'd, 
A  bower  appareld  round  with  divers  roses. 
Both  red  and  white,  which  by  theu'  liveries  show'd 
Their  mistris  fau-e,  that  tliere  her  selfe  i-eposes ; 
Seem'd  that  would  strive  with  those  rare  musique 
clozes. 
By  spreading  their  faire  bosomes  to  the  light. 
Which  the  distracted  sense  should  most  delight; 
That,  raps  the  melted  eare ;  this,  both  tlie  smel 
and  sight. 

VI. 

The  boy  'twixt  fearefull  hope,  and  wishing  feare. 
Crept  all  along  (for  much  he  long'd  to  see 
The  bower,  much  more  the  guest  so  lodged  there;) 
And,  as  he  goes,  he  marks  how  well  agree 
Nature  and  Arte  m  discord  unity. 

Each  striving  who  should  best  performe  his  part. 
Yet  Arte  now  helping  Nature,  Nature  Arte ; 
While  from  his  eares  a  voyce  thus  stole  his  heart. 

vn. 
"Fond  Men!  wliose  wretched  care    the  life  soone 

ending, 
By  striving  to  increase  yowr  ioy,  do  spend  it ; 
And,  spending  ioy,  yet  find  no  ioy  in  spending; 
You  hurt  your  life  hy  striving  to  amend  it; 
And,  seeking  to  prolong  it,  soonest  end  it ; 

Then,  while  fit  time  affords  thee  time  and  leaswe, 
Enioy  while  yet  thou  mayst  thy  lifes  sweet  pleaswre : 
Too  foolish  is  tlie  man  that  starves  to  feed  his 
treasure. 

VIII. 

"  Love  is  lifes  end;  (an  end,  hut  never  ending  ;) 
All  ioyes,  all  sweetes,  all  Jtappinesse,  awarding; 
Loveis  life's  wealth  (ncre  spent,  hut  ever  spending^ 
More  rich  hy  giving,  talcing  hy  discarding ; 
Love's  lifes  reward,  rewarded  in  rewarding : 

Then  from  thy  wretched  heart  fond  care  remoove; 

Alii  shouldst  thou  live  hut  once  loves  sweetes  to 


Thou  wilt  not  love  to  live,  unlesse  thou  live  to  love." 


To  this  sweet  voyce  a  dainty  musique  fitted 

It's  well-tun'd  strings,  and  to  her  notes  consorted. 
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And  while  with  sldlfull  voyce  the  song  she  dittiedj 
The  blabbing  Echo  had  her  words  retorted  ; 
Thai  now  the  boy,  beyond  his  soule  transported, 
Through  aU  his  llmbes  feeles  run  a  pleasant 

shaking. 
And,  twixt  a  hope  and  feare,  suspects  mistaldng, 
And  doubts  he  sleeping  di'eames,  and  broad  awake 
feares  waking. 


CANTO  III. 


THE    ARGUMENT. 

Faire  Cythereas  limbea  beheld, 
The  strayins  lads  heart  so  inthraVd, 
That  in  a  li-aoce  his  melted  sprisht 
Leaves  th'  sences  sluuibring  in  delight. 


Now  to  the  bower  hee  sent  his  theevish  eyes 
To  steals  a  happy  sight ;  there  doe  they  finde 
Faire  Venus,  that  within  halfe  naked  lyes  ; 
And  straight  amaz'd  (so  glorious  beauty  shin'd) 
Would  not  returne  the  message  to  the  minde  ^ 
But,  full  of  feare  and  superstitious  awe, 
Could  not  retire,  or  backe  their  beams  mthdraw, 
Sofixt  on  too  much  seeing  made  they  nothing  saw. 


Her  goodly  length  stretcht  on  a  lilly-bed, 
(A  bright  foyle  of  a  beauty  farre  more  bright,) 
Few  roses  romid  about  were  scattered. 
As  if  the  lillies  learnt  to  blush,  for  spight 
To  see  a  skinne  much  more  then  hlly- white ; 
The  bed  sanke  with  delight  so  to  be  pressed. 
And  knew  not  which  to  thinke  a  chance  more 

blessed. 
Both  blessed  so  to  kisse,  and  so  agayue  be  kissed- 


Her  spacious  fore-head,  like  tlie  clearest  moone. 
Whose  full-growne  orbe  begins  now  to  be  spent, 
Largely  display'd  in  native  silver  shone. 
Giving  wide  room  to  Beauty's  regiment. 
Which  on  the  plaine  with  Love  tryumphing  went ; 
Her  golden  haire  a  rope  of  pearle  imbraced. 
Which,  with  their  dainty  thi-eds  oft-times  enlaced. 
Made  the  eie  think  the  pearle  was  there  in  gold 
inchased. 


Her  full  large  eye,  in  ietty-blaoke  array'd, 
Prov'd  beauty  not  confin'd  to  red  and  white. 
But  oft  her  selfe  in  blacke  more  rich  display'd ; 
Both  contraries  did  yet  themselves  unite. 
To  make  one  beauty  in  different  delight ; 
A  thousand  Loves  sate  playing  in  each  eye  ; 
And  smiling  Mirth,  Idssing  fair  Courtesie, 
By  sweete  perswasion  wan  a  bloodlesse  victory. 


The  whitest  white,  set  by  her  silver  cheeke, 
Grew  pale  and  wan,  like  unto  heavy  lead  ; 
The  freshest  purple  fresher  dyes  must  seeke, 
That  dares  compare  with  them  his  fainting  red  : 
On  these  Cupido  winged  armies  led 

Of  Uttle  Loves  that,  with  bold  wanton  raine 
Under  those  colours,  marching  on  the  plaine. 
Force  every  hear  t,  and  to  low  vasselage  coustraine. 


Her  lips,  most  happy  each  in  other's  kisses. 
From  their  so  wisht  imbracements  seldome  parted. 
Yet  seem'd  to  blush  at  such  their  wanton  blisses  ; 
But,  when  sweet  words  theirioynmg  sweet  disparted, 
To  th'  eare  a  dainty  musique  they  imparted : 
Upon  them  fitly  sate,  delightful!  smiling, 
A  thousand  soules  with  pleasing  stealth  beguiling: 
Ah  !  that  such  shews  of  ioyes  should  be  all  iuyes 
exiling. 

vir. 
The  breath  came  slowly  thence,  unwilMng  leaving 
So  sweet  a  lodge  ;  but  when  she  once  intended 
To  feast  the  aire  with  words,  the  heart  deceiving. 
More  fast  it  thronged  so  to  be  expended  ; 
And  at  each  word  a  hundred  Loves  attended. 
Playing  i'  th'  breath,  more  sweete  than  is  that 
Where  that  Arabian  onely  bird,  expiring,  [firini; 
Lives  by  her  death,  by  losse  of  breath  more  fresh 
respu'ing. 

VIII. 

Her  chin,  like  to  a  stone  in  gold  inchased, 
Seem'd  a  fair  ieweU  wrought  with  cunning  hand. 
And,  being  double,  doubly  the  face  graced  : 
This  goodly  frame  on  her  round  necke  did  stand  ; 
Such  pillar  well  such  cui'ious  work  sustain'd  ; 
And,  on  his  top  the  heavenly  spheare  up-rearing. 
Might  well  present,  with  daintier  appearing, 
A  lesse  but  better  Atlas,  that  faire  heaven  bearing. 


Lower  two  breasts  stand,  all  their  beauties  hearing, 
Two  breasts  as  smooth  and  soft ;  but,  ah,  alas  ! 
Their  smoothest  softnes  farre  exceedes  comparing. 
More  smooth  and  soft,  but  naught  that  ever  was, 
Where  they  are  first,  deserves  the  second  place  ; 
Yet  each  as  soft  and  each  as  smooth  as  other  ; 
And  when  thou  first  tri'st  one,  and  then  the  other. 
Each  softer  seemes  then  each,  and  each  then  each 
seemes  smoother. 


Lowly  betweene  their  dainty  hemisphseres, 
(Their  hemisphaeres,  the  heav'nly  globes  excelling) 
A  path  more  white  than  is  the  name  it  beares, 
The  Lacteal  Path,  conducts  to  the  sweet  dwellmg 
Where  best  Dehght  all  ioyes  sits  freely  deahng  ; 
Where  hundred  sweetes,  and  stUl  fresh  ioyes 

attending, 
Receive  in  giving  ;  and,  stiU  love  dispending. 
Grow   richer  by   their  losse,   and  wealthy   by 
expending. 

XI. 

But  stay,  bold  Shepheard  !  here  thy  footing  stay, 
Nor  trust  too  much  unto  thy  new-borne  quUl, 
As  farther  to  those  dainty  limbs  to  stray. 
Or  hope  to  paint  that  vale  or  beautious  hill 
Which  past  the  finest  hand  or  choycest  skill : 
But  were  thy  verse  and  song  as  finely  fram'd 
As  are  those  parts,  yet  should  it  soone  be  blam'd. 
For  now  the  shameles  world  of  best  tilings  is 
asham'd. 


That  cunning  artist,  that  old  Greece  admir'd, 
Thus  farre  his  Venus  fitly  portrayed. 
But  there  he  left,  nor  farther  ere  aspir'd  ; 
^is  dsedale  hand,  that  Natm-e  perfected 
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By  Arte,  felt  Arte  by  Nature  limitted. 

Ah  !  well  he  knew,  though  his  fit  hand  could  give 
Breath  to  dead  colours,  teacliiug  marble  live. 
Yet  would  these  lively  parts  his  hand  of  skill 
deprive. 

Kiir. 
Such  when  this  gentle  boy  her  closly  view'd, 
Onely  with  thinnest  silken  vaile  o'er-layd. 
Whose  snowy  colour  much  more  snowy  shew'd 
By  being  next  that  skin,  and  all  betray'd, 
Which  best  in  naked  beauties  are  array'd. 
His  spirits,  melted  with  so  glorious  sight, 
Ean  from  their  worke  to  see  so  splendid  light. 
And  left  the  fainting  liiubes  sweet  slumbring  in 
delight. 


CANTO  IV. 

THE    ABGUMENT. 

The  swoBding  swaine  recovered  is 
By  th'  goddesse ;  his  soule-rapting  bliBse : 

Their  mutual  couference,  and  how 
Her  service  she  doth  him  aliow. 

I. 

SoM-SLEEPiNU  Venus,  waked  with  the  fall, 
Looldng  behind,  the  sinking  boy  espies  ; 
With  all  she  starts,  and  wondereth  mthall ; 
•She  thinks  that  there  her  faii'e  Adonis  dyes. 
And  more  she  thinkes  the  n\ore  the  boy  she  eyes  : 
So,  stepping  neerer,  up  begins  to  reare  him  ; 
And  now  with  Love  himselfe  she  will  confer  him. 
And  now  before  her  Love  himselfe   she  will 
prefer  him. 

n. 
Tlie  lad,  soone  with  that  dainty  touch  reviv'd, 
Feeling  himselfe  so  well,  so  sweetly  seated. 
Begins  to  doubt  whether  he  yet  here  liv'd. 
Or  else  his  flitting  soul,  to  heav'n  translated, 
Was  there  in  starry  throne  and  bhsse  mstated  ; 
Oft  would  he  dye,  so  to  be  often  saved  ; 
And  now  with  happy  wish  he  closly  craved 
For  ever  to  be  dead,  to  be  go  sweet  ingraved. 


The  Paphian  princesse  (in  whose  lovely  breast 
Spiteful  disdaine  could  never  find  a  place) 
When  now  she  saw  him  from  his  fit  releast, 
(To  Jimo  leaving  vwath  and  scolding  base,) 
Comforts  the  trembling  boy  with  smiling  grace  : 
But  oh  !  those  smiles  (too  full  of  sweete  delight) 
Surfeit  his  heart,  full  of  the  former  sight ; 
So,  seeking  to  revive,  more  wounds  his  feeble 
sprite. 

IV. 

"  Tell  me,  fair  Boy  !  (sayd  she)  what  erring  chance 

Hither  directed  thy  unwary  pace  ? 

For  sure  Contempt  or  Pride  durst  not  advance 

Their  foule  asp&t  in  thy  so  pleasant  face  : 

Tell  me,  what  brought  thee  to  this  hidden  place  ? 

Or  lacke  of  love,  or  mutuall  answering  fire  ? 

Or  hindred  by  ill  chance  in  thy  desire  ? 

Tell  me,  what  ist  thy  faire  and   wishing  eye: 
require  ?" 

V. 

The  boy,  (whose  sence  was  never  yet  acquainted 
With  such  a  musique,)  stood  with  eares  arected, 


And,  sweetly  with  that  pleasant  spell  enciianted, 
More  of  those  sugred  straines  long  time  expected  ; 
Till  seeing  she  his  speeches  not  reiected. 

First  sighes  arising  from  his  heart's  low  center, 
Thus  gan  reply,  when  each  word  bold  would  venter, 
And  strive  the  first  that  dainty  labyrinth  to  entor. 


"Fair  Cyprian  Queene,  (for  well  that  heavenly  face 
Prooves  thee  the  mother  of  all-conquering  Love,) 
Pardon,  I  pray  thee,  my  unweeting  pace ; 
For  no  presumptuous  thoughts  did  hither  moove 
My  daring  feete  to  this  thy  holy  grove  ; 

But  lucklesse  chance  (which,  if  you  not  gaine-say, 
I  still  must  rue,)  hath  caus'd  rae  here  to  stray. 
And  lose  my  selfe  (alas  !)  in  losing  of  my  way. 

vtr. 

"  Nor  did  I  come  to  right  my  wronged  fire  ; 

Never  till  now  I  saw  what  ought  be  loved  ; 

And  now  I  see,  but  never  dare  aspire 

To  moove  my  hope,  where  yet  my  love  is  mooved  ; 

Whence  though  I  would,  I  would  it  not  remooved  ; 
Only  since  I  have  plac't  my  love  so  high. 
Which  sm-e  thou  must,  or  sure  thou  wilt,  deny. 
Grant  me  yet  still  to  love,  though  in  my  love  to 
dye." 

vtir. 
But  shee  that  in  his  eyes  Loves  face  had  seen, 
And  flaming  heart,  did  not  such  suite  disdaine, 
(For  cruelty  fits  not  sweete  Beauties  queene,) 
But  gently  could  his  passion  entertain. 
Though  she  Loves  princesse,  he  a  lowly  swain  : 
First  of  his  bold  intrusion  she  acquites  him. 
Then  to  her  service  (happy  Boy  !)  admits  him, 
And  like  another  Love,  with  bow  and  quiver  fits 
him. 


And  now  with  all  the  Loves  he  grew  acquainted. 
And  Cupids  selfe,  with  his  like  face  delighted. 
Taught  him  a  hmidred  wayeswith  which  he  daunted 
The  prouder  hearts,  and  wronged  lovers  righted. 
Forcing  to  love  that  most  his  love  despited  : 

And  now  the  practique  boy  did  so  approve  him, 
And  with  such  grace  and  cunning  ai-te  did  moove 

him. 
That  all  the  pritty  Loves  and  all  the  Graces  love 
him. 


CANTO  V. 

THE   ARGUMENT. 

The  lovers  sad  despairing  plaints 
Bright  Venus  with  his  love  acquaints; 
Sweetly  importun'd,  he  doth  shew 
From  whom  proceedeth  this  his  woe. 

I. 

Yet  never  durst  his  faint  and  coward  heart 
(Ah,  Foole  !  faint  heart  faire  lady  ne're  could  win  !) 
Assaile  faire  Venus  with  his  new-learnt  arte. 
But  kept  his  love  and  burning  flame  within. 
Which  more  flam'd  out,  the  more  he  prest  it  in  ; 
And  thinkmg  ofthowiustsheemightdisdaine  him. 
While  some  cool  mirtle  shade  did  entertaine  him 
Thus  sighing  would  he  sit,  and  sadly  would  he' 
plain  him : 
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"  Ah,  fond  and  haplesse  Boy  !  nor  Iinow  I  whetlier 
More  fond  or  liaplesse  more,  tliat  all  so  high 
Hast  plac't  thy  heart,  where  love  and  fate  together 
May  never  hope  to  end  thy  misery. 
Nor  yet  thy  self  dare  wish  a  remedy  : 

All  hindrances  (alas  !)  conspire  to  let  it ; 

All,  fond,  and  hapless  Boy  !  if  canst  not  get  it ! 

In  thinking  to  forget,  at  length  learne  to  forget  it. 


"  Ah,  farre  too   fcmd,  but  much  more  haplesse 
Seeing  thy  love  can  be  forgetten  never,    [Swaine  ! 
Serve  and  observe  thy  love  with  willing  paine  ; 
And  though  in  vaine  thy  love  tliou  doe  persever, 
Yet  all  in  vaine  doe  thou  adore  her  ever. 
No  hope  can  crowne  thy  thoughts  so  farre  aspiring, 
Nor  dares  thy  selfe  desire  thine  owne  desiring. 
Yet    live    thou  in  her  love,   and   dye    in  her 
admiring." 

IV. 

Thus  oft  the  hopelesse  boy  complayning  lyes ; 
But  she,  that  well  could  guesse  liis  sad  lamenting, 
(Who  can  conceal  love  from  Loves  mothers  eyes  ?) 
Did  not  disdaine  to  give  his  love  contenting  ; 
Cruel  the  soule  that  feeds  on  soules  tormenting : 
Nor  did  she  scome  him,  though  not  nobly  borne, 
(Love  is  nobility)  nor  could  she  scome 
That  with  so  noble  skill  her  title  did  adorne. 


One  day  it  chane't,  tlxrice  happy  day  and  chance  ! 
While  Loves  were  with  the  Graces  sweetly  sporting. 
And  to  fresh  musique  sounding  play  and  dance. 
And  Cnpids  selfe,  with  shepheards  boyes  consorting, 
Laugh'd  at  their  pritty  sport  and  simple  courting, 
Faire  Venus  seats  the  feaifull  boy  close  by  her. 
Where  never  Phoebus  jealous  lookes  might  eye 

her, 
And  bids  the  boy  his  mistris  and  her  name  descry 
her. 

vr. 
Long  time  the  youth  boimd  up  in  silence  stood. 
While  hope  andfeare  with  hundred  thoughts  begun 
Fit  prologue  to  his  speech  ;  and  fearefull  blood 
From  heart  and  face  with  these  post-tydings  runne. 
That  eyther  now  he 's  made,  or  now  undon  ; 
At  length  his  trembling  words,  with  feare  made 
Began  his  too  long  silence  thus  to  breake,  [weake. 
While  from  his  humble  eies  first  reverence  seem'd 
to  speake. 

TI7. 

"  Faire  Queene  of  Love  !  my  life  thou  maist  com- 
Too  slender  price  for  all  thy  former  grace,  [mand. 
Which  I  receive  at  thy  so  bounteous  hand  ; 
But  never  dare  I  speak  her  name  and  face  ; 
My  hfe  is  much  lesse-priz'd  than  her  disgrace  : 
And,  for  I  know  if  I  her  name  relate 
I  purchase  auger,  I  must  hide  her  state, 
Unlesse  thou  sweare  by  Stix  I  purchase  not  her 
hate." 

vm. 
Faire  Venus  well  perceiv'd  his  subtile  shift. 
And,  swearing  gentle  patience,  gently  smil'd. 
While  thus  the  boy  persu'd  his  former  drift : 
«  No  tongue  was  ever  yet  so  sweetly  skil'd. 
Nor  greatest  orator  so  highly  stil'd, 

Though  helpt  with  all  the  choicest  artes  direction. 


But  when  he  durst  describe  her  heaven's  perfec- 
tion, 

By  his  imperfect  praise  clisprais'd  his  imperfec- 
tion. 

IX. 

"  Her  forme  is  as  her  selfe,  perfect  crelestriall. 
No  mortall  spot  her  heavenly  frame  disgraces  : 
Beyond  compare  such  nothing  is  terrestrial  ? 
Moi-e    sweete    than    thought    or    pow'rfull   wisli 

embraces  ; 
The  map  of  heaven,  the  summe  of  all  her  graces  : 
But  if  you  wish  more  truely  lirab'd  to  eye  her, 
Than  fkinting  speech  or  words  can  well  descry 

her. 
Look  in  a  glasse,  and  there  more  perfect  you 
may  spy  her." 


CANTO  VI. 


THE    ARGUMENT. 

The  boyes  shnrt  wish,  ber  larger  srant, 
Tliat  doth  his  soulewith  blisse  enchant ; 
Whereof  impatient  utterinif  all, 
Inra^cd  Jove  (wntrives  his  thrall. 


"  Tht  crafty  arte,"  reply'd  the  smiling  queene, 
"  Hath  well  my  chiding  and  not  rage  prevented, 
Yet  might'st  thou  thinke  that  yet  'twas  never  seene 
That  angry  rage  and  gentle  love  consented  ; 
But  if  to  me  tliy  true  love  is  presented. 

What  wages  for  thy  service  must  I  owe  thee  ? 
For  by  the  selfe-same  vow  I  here  avow  thee, 
Whatever  thou  require  I  frankly  will  allow  thee." 


"  Pardon,"  replies  the  boy,  "  for  so  affecting 
Beyond  mortallity,  and  not  discarding 
Thy  service,  was  much  more  than  my  expecting  ; 
But  if  chou  (more  thy  bounty- hood  regarding) 
Wilt  needs  heap  up  reward  upon  rewarding, 
Thy  love  I  dare  not  aske,  or  mutual  fixing. 
One  kisse  is  all  my  love  and  prides  aspiring. 
And  after  starve  my  heart,  for  my  too  much 
desiring." 

ui. 
"  Fond  Boy  !"  (sayd  she)  "  too  fond,  that  askt  no 

more  ; 
Thy  want  by  taking  is  no  whit  decreased. 
And  giving  spends  not  our  increasing  store  :" — 
Thus  with  a  kisse  his  lips  she  sweetly  pressed  ; 
Mostblessed  kisse  !  but  hope  more  than  most  blessed. 
The  boy  did  thinke  heaven  fell  while  thus  he 

ioy'd. 
And  while  ioy  he  so  greedily  enioy'd, 
He  felt  not  halfe  his  ioy  by  being  over  ioy'd. 

IV. 

"  Why  sighat  ?  faire  Boy !"  (sayd  she)  "  dost  thou 

repent  thee 
Thy  nan'ow  wish  in  such  straight  bonds  to  stay  ?" 
"  Well  may  I  sigh"  (sayd  he)  "  and  well  lament  me. 
That  never  such  a  debt  may  hope  to  pay." 
"  A  kisse,"  (sayd  she)  "  a  kisse  will  back  repay." 
"Wiltthou"  (reply'd the  boy, toomiich  delighted,) 
"  Content  thee  with  such  pay  to  be  requited  !" 
She  grants  ;  and  he  his  lips,  heart,  soule,  to  pay- 
ment cited. 
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Look  as  a  ■ward,  long  from  his  lands  detain'd, 
And  subiect  to  his  giiardians  cruel  lore. 
Now  spends  the  more,  the  more  he  was  restrain'd ; 
So  he  ;  yet  though  in  laying  out  his  store 
He  doubly  takes,  yet  finds  himself  grow  poore  ; 
With  that  he  markes,  and  tels  her  out  a  score, 
And  doubles  them,  and  trebles  all  before. 
Fond  boy  !  the  more  thou  paist,  thy  debt  still 
grows  the  more. 

VI. 

At  length,  whether  these  favours  so  had  fir'd  him, 
With  findly  heate,  inflaming  his  desiring, 
Or  whether  those  sweete  Idsses  had  inspir'd  him, 
He  thinkes  that  something  wants  for  his  requirmg, 
And  still  aspires,  yet  Imows  not  his  sspiring  ; 
But  yet  though  that  hee  kuoweth  so  ehe  gave, 
That  he  presents  himselfe  her  bounden  slave. 
Still  his  more  wishing  face  seem'd  soD:>ewhp.t 
else  to  crave. 


And,  boldnfld  with  successe  and  many  graces. 
His  hand,  chaiu'd  up  in  feare,  he  now  releast. 
And  asking  leave,  eourag'd  with  her  imbraces, 
Againe  it  prison'd  in  her  tender  breast : 
Ah,  blessed  prison !  prisners  too  much  blest ! 
There  with  those  sisters  long  time  doth  he  play. 
And  now  full  boldly  enters  loves  highway. 
While  downe  the  pleasant  vale  his  creeping  hand 
doth  stray. 


She,  not  displeas'd  with  this  his  wanton  play, 
Hiding  his  blushing  with  a  sugred  kisse. 
With  such  sweete  heat  his  mdenesse  doth  allay. 
That  now  he  perfect  knowes  whatever  blisse 
Elder  Love  taught,  and  he  before  did  misse  ; 
That  moult  with  ioy,  in  such  untri'd  ioyes  trying, 
He  gladly  dies  ;  and,  death  new  life  applying, 
Gladly  againe  he  dyes,  that  oft  he  may  be  dying 

rx. 
Long  thus  he  liv'd,  slumbring  in  sweete  dehght, 
Free  from  sad  care  and  ficlde  worlds  annoy, 
Bathing  in  Uquid  ioyes  his  melted  sprite  ; 
And  longer  mought,  but  he  (ah,  foolish  Boy  !) 
Too  proud,  and  too  impatient  of  his  ioy. 

To  woods,  and  heav'n,   and  earth,  his  blisse 

imparted. 
That  Jove  upon  him  downe  his  thmider  darted, 
Blasting  his  splendent  face,  and  all  his  beauty 
swarted. 

X. 

Such  be  his  chance  that  to  his  love  doth  wrong  ; 
Unworthy  he  to  have  so  worthy  place. 
That  cannot  hold  his  peace  and  blabbing  tongue ; 
Light  ioyes  float  on  his  hps,  but  rightly  grace 
Sinckes  deepe,  and  th'  heart's  low  center  doth  im- 
brace. 
Might  I  enioy  my  love  till  I  unfold  it, 
I  'd  lose  all  favours  when  I  blabbing  told  it : 
He  is  not  fit  for  love  that  is  not  fit  to  hold  it. 
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Eudox.  But  if  that  countrey  of  Ireland,  whence 
you  lately  came,  be  of  so  goodly  and  commodious 
a  soyl,  as  you  report,  I  wonder  that  no  course  is 
taken  for  the  turning  thereof  to  good  uses,  and 
reducing  that  nation  to  better  government  and 
ciTility. 

Iren.  Marry  so  there  have  bin  divers  good 
plottes  devised,  and  wise  councels  cast  already 
about  reformation  of  that  realme  ;  but  they  say,  it 
is  the  fatall  destiny  of  that  land,  that  no  purposes 
whatsoever  which  are  meant  for  her  good,  wU  pros- 
per or  take  good  effect,  which,  whether  it  proceed 
from  the  very  genius  of  the  soyle,  or  influence  of 
the  starres,  or  that  Almighty  God  hath  not  yet  ap- 
pointed the  time  of  her  reformation,  or  that  hee 
reserveth  her  in  this  unquiet  state  still  for  some 
Becret  scourge,  which  shall  by  her  come  unto  Eng- 
land, it  is  hai'd  to  be  knowne,  but  yet  much  to  be 
feared. 

Eudox.  Surely  I  suppose  this  but  a  vaine  con- 
ceipt  of  simple  men,  which  judge  things  by  their 
effects,  and  not  by  their  causes  ;  for  I  would  rather 
thinke  the  cause  of  this  evill,  which  hangeth  upon 
that  countrey,  to  proceed  rather  of  the  unsoundnes 
of  the  councels,  and  plots,  which  you  say  have  bin 
oftentimes  laid  for  the  reformation,  or  of  faintnes 
in  following  and  effecting  the  same,  then  of  any 
such  fatall  course  appointed  of  God,  as  you  mis- 
deem ;  but  it  is  the  manner  of  men,  that  when  they 
ai'e  fallen  into  any  absurdity,  or  their  actions  suc- 
ceede  not  as  they  would,  they  are  alwayes  readie  to 
impute  the  blame  thereof  unto  the  heavens,  so  to 
excuse  their  owne  follies  and  imperfections.  So 
have  I  heard  it  often  wished  also,  (even  of  some 
whose  great  wisedomes  in  opinion  should  seeme  to 
judge  more  soundly  of  so  weighty  a  consideration) 
that  all  that  land  were  a  sea^poole  ;  which  kinde  of 
speech,  is  the  manner  rather  of  desperate  men  farre 
driven,  to  wish  the  utter  ruine  of  that  which  they 
cannot  redress,  then  of  grave  coimcellors,  which 
ought  to  think  nothing  so  hard,  but  that  thorough 
wisedome,  it  may  be  mastered  and  subdued,  since 
the  Poet  saith,  that  "  the  wise  man  shall  I'ule  even 
over  the  starres,"  much  more  over  the  earth  ;  for 
were  it  not  the  part  of  a  desperate  phisitian  to  wish 
his  diseased  patient  dead,  rather  then  to  apply  the 
best  iudeavour  of  his  skill  for  his  recovery.  But 
since  we  are  so  farre  entred,  let  us,  I  pray  you,  a 
little  devise  of  those  evils,  by  which  that  country 
is  held  in  this  wretched  case,  that  it  cannot  (as  you 
say)  be  recured.  And  if  it  be  not  painefull  to  you, 
teU  us  what  things,  during  your  late  continuance 
there,  you  observed  to  bee  most  offensive,  and 


greatest  impeachment  to  the  gooa  rule  and  govern- 
ment thereof. 

Iren.  Sm:ely  Eudox.  The  evils  wliioh  you  desire 
to  be  recounted  are  very  many,  and  almost  coimt- 
able  with  those  which  were  liidden  in  the  basket  of 
Pandora.  But  since  you  please,  I  will  out  of  that 
infinite  niimber,  reckon  but  some  that  are  most 
capitaU,  and  commonly  occurrant  both  in  the  life 
and  conditions  of  private  men,  as  also  in  the  ma- 
naging of  publicke  affau'es  and  pollicy,  the  which 
you  shall  understand  to  be  of  divers  natures,  as  1 
observed  them  :  for  some  of  them  are  of  verie  great 
antiquitie  and  continuance  ;  others  more  late  and 
of  lesse  indm-ance  ;  others  dayly  growuig  and  in- 
creasing contiaualhe  by  their  evill  occasions,  which 
are  every  day  offered. 

Eudox.  Tell  them  then,  I  pray  you,  in  the  same 
order  that  you  have  now  rehearsed  them  ;  for  there 
can  be  no  better  method  then  this  which  the  very 
matter  it  selfe  offereth.  And  when  you  have 
reckoned  all  the  evils,  let  us  heare  your  opinion 
for  the  redressing  of  them  :  after  which  there  will 
perhaps  of  it  selfe  appeare  some  reasonable  way  to 
settle  a  sound  and  perfect  rule  of  government,  by 
shunning  the  former  evils,  and  following  the  offered 
good.  The  which  method  we  may  learne  of  the 
wise  Phisitians,  which  first  require  that  the  malady 
be  knowne  throughly,  and  discovered  :  afterwards 
to  teach  how  to  cure  and  redresse  it :  and  lastly 
doe  prescribe  a  dyet,  with  straight  rule  and  orders 
to  be  dayly  observed,  for  feare  of  relapse  into  the 
former  disease,  or  falling  into  some  other  more 
dangerous  then  it. 

Iren.  I  will  then  according  to  your  advisement 
begin  to  declare  the  evils,  which  seeme  to  me  most 
hurtfuU  to  the  common-weale  of  that  land  ;  and 
first,  those  (I  say)  which  were  most  auncient  and 
long  growne.  And  they  also  are  of  three  sorts  : 
The  first  in  the  Lawes,  the  second  in  Customes,  and 
the  last  in  Religion. 

Eudox.  Why,  Irenreus,  can  there  be  any  evill  in 
the  Lawes  ;  can  things,  which  are  ordained  for  the 
good  and  safety  of  all,  tm'ne  to  the  evill  and  Imrt 
of  them  ?  This  well  I  wote  both  in  that  state,  and 
in  all  other,  that  were  they  not  contained  in  duty 
with  feare  of  law,  which  restraineth  offences,  and 
mflicteth  sharpe  punishment  to  misdoers,  no  man 
should  enjoy  any  thing  ;  every  mans  hand  would  be 
against  another.  Therefore,  in  finding  fault  with 
the  lawes,  I  doubt  me,  you  shall  much  ovcr-shoote 
your  selfe,  and  make  me  the  more  dislike  your 
other  disUkes  of  that  government. 

Inn.  The  lawes  Eudox.   I  doe  not  blame  for 
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themselves,  knowing  right  well  that  all  lawes  are 
ordained  for  the  good  of  the  common-weale,  and 
for  repressing  of  licentiousness  and  vice ;  but  it 
falleth  out  in  lawes,  no  otherwise  then  it  doth  in 
physick,  which  was  at  first  devised,  and  is  yet  daylie 
meut,  and  ministred  for  the  health  of  the  patient. 
But  neverthelessewe  often  see,  that  either  thorough 
ignorance  of  the  disease,  or  thorough  unseasonable- 
nesse  of  the  time,  or  other  accidents  comming 
betweene,  in  stead  of  good,  it  worketh  hurt,  and, 
out  of  one  evill,  throweth  the  patient  into  many 
miseries.  So  the  lawes  were  at  first  intended  for 
the  reformation  of  abuses,  and  peaceable  continu- 
ance of  the  subiect ;  but  are  sithence  either  dis- 
anulled,  or  quite  prevaricated  thorough  change  and 
alteration  of  times,  yet  are  they  good  still  in  them- 
selves ;  but,  in  that  commonwealth  which  is  ruled 
by  them,  tbey  worte  not  that  good  which  they 
should,  and  sometimes  also  that  evill  which  they 
would  not. 

Evdox.  Whether  doe  you  mean  this  by  the  com- 
mon-lawes  of  that  realme,  or  by  the  Statute  Lawes, 
and  Acts  of  Parliaments  \ 

Jren,  Surely  by  tbem  both ;  for  even  tJie  common 
law  being  that  which  William  of  Normandy  brought 
in  with  bis  concjuest,  and  laid  upon  the  neck  of 
England,  though  perhaps  it  fitted  well  with  the 
state  of  England  then  being,  and  was  readily  obeyed 
thorough  the  power  of  the  commander,  which  had 
before  subdued  tbe  people  unto  him,  and  made 
easie  way  to  the  setling  of  his  will,  yet  with  the  state 
of  Ireland  peradveuture  it  doth  not  so  well  agree, 
being  a  people  very  stubborne,  and  untamed,  or  if 
it  were  ever  tamed,  yet  now  lately  having  quite 
shooken  off  their  yoake,  and  broken  the  bonds  of 
their  obedience.  For  England  (before  the  entrance 
.  of  the  Conqueror)  was  a  peaceable  kingdome,  and 
but  lately  inured  to  the  niilde  and  goodly  govern- 
ment of  Edward,  surnamed  the  Confessor  ;  besides 
now  lately  growne  into  a  loathing  and  detestation 
of  the  unjust  and  tyrannous  rule  of  Harold  an 
usurper,  which  made  them  the  more  willing  to  ac- 
cept of  any  reasonable  conditions  and  order  of  the 
new  victor,  thinking  surely  that  it  could  be  no 
worse  then  the  latter,  and  hoping  well  it  would  be 
as  good  as  the  former  ;  yet  what  the  proofe  of  first 
bringing  in  and  establishing  of  those  lawes  was,  was 
to  many  full  bitterly  made  knowne.  But  with  Ire- 
land it  is  farre  otherwise  ;  for  it  is  a  nation  ever 
acquainted  with  warres,  though  but  amongst  them- 
selves, and  in  their  owne  kinde  of  military  disci- 
pline, trayned  up  ever  from  their  youthes,  which 
they  have  never  yet  beene  taught  to  lay  aside,  nor 
made  to  learne  obedience  unto  lawes,  scarcely  to 
know  the  name  of  law,  but  in  stead  thereof  have 
ahvayes  preserved  and  kept  their  owne  law,  which 
is  the  Brehon  law. 

Ewdox.  What  is  that  which  you  call  the  Brehon 
law  %  it  is  a  word  unto  us  altogether  uuknowne. 

Iren.  It  is  a  rule  of  right  unwritten,  but  delivered 
by  tradition  from  one  to  another,  in  which  often- 
times there  appeareth  great  shew  of  equity,  in 
determining  the  right  betweene  party  and  party,  but 
in  many  things  repugning  quite  both  to  Gods  law, 
and  mans  :  As  for  example  in  the  case  of  Murder, 
the  Brehon,  that  is  their  judge,  will  compound  be- 
tweene the  murderer,  and  the  friends  of  the  party 
murdered,  which  prosecute  the  action,  that  the 
malefactor  shall  give  unto  them,  or  to  the  child,  or 
wile  of  him  that  is  slain  a  recompence,  which  they 


call  an  Eriadh  :  By  which  vildie  Iww  of  theirs,  wiany 
murders  amongst  them  are  made  up, and  smothered. 
And  this  judge  being  as  hee  is  called  the  Lords 
Brehon,  adjudgeth  for  the  most  part,  a,  better  shaa-e 
imto  his  Lord,  that  is  the  Lord  of  the  soyle,  or 
*  the  head  of  that  sept,  and  also  unto  himselfe  for 
his  judgement  a  greater  portion,  then  umt®  the 
plaintiffes  or  parties  greived. 

Eudox.  This  is  a  most  wicked  law  indeed ;  !Hit 
I  trust  it  is  not  now  used  in  Ireland,  since  the  kings 
of  England  have  had  the  absolute  dominion  thereof, 
and  established  their  owne  lawes  there. 

Iren.  Yes  truly  ;  for  there  be  many  wide  coun- 
tries in  Ireland,  which  the  lawes  of  England  were 
never  established  in,  nor  any  aclmowledgtuent  of 
subjection  made,  aud  also  even  in  those  which  are 
subdued,  and  seeme  to  acknowledge  subjection  ; 
yet  the  same  Brehon  law  is  practised  among  them- 
selves, by  reason,  that,  dwelling  as  they  doe,  whole 
nations  and  septs  of  the  Irish  together,  without  any 
Englishman  amongst  them,  they  may  doe  what  they 
list,  and  compound  or  altogether  conceale  amongst 
themselves  their  owne  criiues,  of  which  no  notice 
can  be  had,  by  them  which  would  and  might  amend 
the  same,  by  the  rule  of  the  lawes  of  England. 

Eudox.  What  is  this  which  you  say  ?  And  is 
there  any  part  of  that  realme,  or  any  nation  therein, 
which  have  not  yet  beene  subdued  to  the  crowne  of 
England  ?  Did  not  the  whole  realme  universally 
accept  and  acknowledge  our  late  Prince  of  famous 
memory  Henry  the  viiith  for  their  onely  King  and 
Liege  Lord  ? 

Iren.  Yes  verily  :  in  a  Parliament  holden  in  the 
time  of  Sir  Anthony  Saintr-'Leger,  then  Lord 
Deputy,  all  the  Irish  Lords  and  principall  men 
came  in,  and  being  by  faire  meanes  wrought  there- 
unto, acknowledged  King  Henry  for  their  Sove- 
raigne  Lord,  reserving  yet  (as  some  say)  unto 
themselves  all  their  owne  former  priviledges  and 
seignories  inviolate. 

Eudox.  Then  by  that  acceptance  of  his  sove- 
raignty  they  also  accepted  of  his  lawes.  Why  then 
should  any  other  lawes  be  now  used  amongst  them  ? 

Iren.  Time  it  is  that  thereby  they  bound  them- 
selves to  his  lawes  and  obedience,  and  in  case  it 
had  beene  followed  upon  them,  as  it  should  have 
beene,  and  a  government  thereupon  setled  among 
them  agreeable  thereunto,  they  should  have  beene 
reduced  to  perpetuall  civilitie,  and  contained  in 
continuall  duty.  But  what  bootes  it  to  break  a 
colte,  and  to  let  him  straight  runiie  loose  at  ran- 
dome.  So  were  these  people  at  first  well  handled, 
stud  vi-isely  brought  to  acknowledge  allegiance  to 
the  Kings  of  England  :  but,  being  straight  left  unto 
themselves  and  their  owne  inordinate  life  and  man- 
ners, they  eftsoones  forgot  what  before  they  were 
taught,  and  so  soone  as  they  were  out  of  sight,  by 
themselves  shook  oif  their  bridles,  and  begauue  to 
colte  anew,  more  hcentiously  then  before. 

Eudox.  It  is  a  great  pittie,  that  so  good  an  op- 
portunity was  omitted,  and  i-  so  happie  an  occasion 
fore-slacked,  that  might  have  beene  the  eternall 
good  of  the  land.  But  doe  they  not  still  acknow- 
ledge that  submission  \ 

Iren.  No,  they  doe  not :  for  now  the  heires  and 
posterity  of  them  which  yeelded  the  same,  are  (as 
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fliey  say)  either  ignorant  thereof,  or  do  wilfully 
deny,  or  stedfastly  disavow  it. 

Eudox.  How  can  they  so  doe  justly  ?  Doth  not 
the  act  of  tlie  parent  in  any  lawfuU  graunt  or  con- 
veyance, bind  tlieir  heires  for  ever  thereunto  ?  Sith 
tlien  the  auncestors  of  those  that  now  live,  yeelded 
themselves  then  subjects  and  Uegemen,  shall  it  not 
tye  their  children  to  the  same  subjection  ? 

Iren.  They  say  no  :  for  their  auncestours  had  no 
estate  in  any  their  lands,  seigniories,  or  heredita- 
ments, longer  then  during  their  own  lifes,  as  they 
alledge,  for  all  the  Irish  doe  hold  their  land  by  Ta- 
nistrie  ;  which  is  (say  they)  no  more  but  a  personaJl 
estate  for  his  hfe  tiinej  that  is,  Tanist,  by  reason 
that  he  is  admitted  thereunto  by  election  of  the 
eountrey. 

Eiidox.  What  is  this  which  you  call  Tanist  and 
Tanistry  1  They  be  names  and  termes  never  heard 
of  nor  knowne  to  us. 

Iren.  It  is  a  custome  amongst  all  the  Irish,  that 
presently  after  the  death  of  any  of  their  chiefe 
Lords  or  Captaines,  they  doe  presently  assemble 
themselves  to  a  place  generally  appointed  and 
Imowne  unto  them  to  choose  another  in  his  steed, 
where  they  doe  nominate  and  elect  for  the  most 
part,  not  the  eldest  sonne,  nor  any  of  the  children 
of  the  Lord  deceased,  but  the  next  to  him  of  blood, 
that  is  the  eldest  and  worthiest,  as  commonly  the 
next  brother  unto  him  if  he  have  any,  or  the  next 
cousin,  or  so  forth,  as  any  is  elder  in  that  kinred 
or  sept,  and  then  next  to  him  doe  they  choose  the 
next  of  the  blood  to  be  Tanist,  who  shall  next  suc- 
ceed him  in  the  said  Captainry,  if  he  hve  thereunto. 

JEndox.  Doe  tliey  not  use  any  ceremony  in  this 
election  ?  for  all  barbarous  nations  are  commonly 
great  observers  of  ceremonies  and  snperstitious 
rites. 

Jren.  They  use  to  place  him  that  shalbe  their 
Captaine,  upon  a  stone  alwayes  reserved  for  that 
purpose,  and  placed  commonly  upon  a  hill:  In 
some  of  which  I  have  seen  formed  and  ingraven  a 
foot,  which  they  say  was  the  measure  of  their  first 
Captaines  foot,  whereon  hee  standing,  receives  an 
oath  to  preserve  all  the  auncient  former  customes 
of  the  eountrey  inviolable,  and  to  deliver  up  the 
succession  peaceably  to  his  Tanist,  and  then  hath  a 
wand  delivered  imto  hira  by  some  whose  proper 
office  that  is:  after  which,  descending  from  the 
stone,  he  turneth  himselfe  round,  thrice  forward, 
and  thrice  backward. 

Eiidox.  But  how  is  the  Tanist  chosen  ? 

Inn.  They  say  he  setteth  but  one  foot  upon  the 
stone,  and  receiveth  the  Uke  oath  that  the  Captaine 
did. 

Eudox.  Have  you  ever  heard  what  was  the  occa- 
sion and  first  beginning  of  this  custome  1  for  it  is 
good  to  know  the  same,  and  may  perhaps  discover 
some  secret  meaning  and  intent  therein,  very  mate- 
riall  to  the  state  of  that  government. 

Iren.  I  have  heard  that  the  beginning  and  cause 
of  this  ordinance  amongst  the  Irish,  was  specially 
for  the  defence  and  maintenance  of  their  lands  in 
their  posteritie,  and  for  excluding  all  innovation  or 
alienation  thereof  unto  strangers,  and  specially  to 
the  Enghsh.  For  when  their  Captaine  dieth,  if 
the  signiorie  should  descend  to  his  child,  and  he 
perhaps  an  infant,  another  might  peradventure 
step  in  between,  or  thrust  him  out  by  strong  hand, 
being  then  miable  to  defend  his  right,  or  to  with- 
ataud  the  force  of  a  forremer  ;  and  therefore  they 


doe  appoint  the  eldest  of  the  kinne  to  have  the  sig- 
niorie, for  that  he  commonly  is  a  man  of  stronger 
yeares,  and  better  experience  to  mail  itain  the  in- 
heritance, and  to  defend  the  eountrey,  either 
against  the  next  bordering  Lords,  which  use  com- 
monly to  incroach  one  upon  another,  as  one  ia 
stronger,  or  against  the  English,  which  they  thinlte 
lye  still  in  waite  to  wype  them  out  of  their  lands 
and  territoryes.  And  to  this  end  the  Tanist  is 
alwayes  ready  knowne,  if  it  should  happen  the 
Captaine  suddenly  to  dye,  or  to  be  slaine  in  battell, 
or  to  be  out  of  the  eountrey,  to  defend  and  keepe 
it  from  all  such  doubts  and  dangers.  For  which 
cause  the  Tanist  hath  also  a  share  of  the  eountrey 
allotted  unto  him,  and  certaine  cuttings  and  spend- 
ings  upon  all  the  inhabitants  under  the  Lord. 

Eudox.  When  I  hearthis  word  Tanist, it bringeth 
to  my  remembrance  what  I  have  read  of  Tania, 
that  it  should  signifie  a  province  or  seignioiie,  as 
Aquitania,  Lusitania,  and  Britauiaj  the  which  some 
thinke  to  be  derived  of  Dania,  that  is,  from  the 
Danes,  but,  I  think,  amisse.  But  sure  it  seemeth, 
that  it  came  anciently  from  those  barbarous  nations 
that  over-ranrie  the  woi-ld,  which  possessed  those 
dominions,  whereof  they  are  now  so  called.  And 
so  it  may  well  be  that  from  thence  *the  first  origi- 
nall  of  this  word  Tanist  and  Tanistry  came,  and 
the  custome  thereof  hath  sithencej  as  many  others 
else,  beene  continued.  But  to  that  generall  subjec- 
tion of  the  land,  whereof  wee  formerly  spake,  me 
seemes  that  this  custome  or  tenure  can  be  no  barre 
nor  impeachment,  seeing  that  in  open  Parliament 
by  their  said  acknowledgement  they  waved  the 
benefite  thereof,  and  submitted  themselves  to  the 
benefite  of  their  new  Soveraigne. 

Iren.  Yea,  but  they  say,  as  I  earst  tolde  you, 
that  they  reserved  their  titles,  tenm'es,  and  seig- 
niories -whole  and  sound  to  themselves,  and  for 
proof  alledge,  that  they  have  ever  sithence  remained 
to  them  untouched,  so  as  now  to  alter  them,  should 
(say  they)  be  a  great  wrong. 

Eudox.  What  remedie  is  there  then,  or  meanes 
to  avoide  this  inconvenience  ?  for,  without  first 
cutting  of  this  dangerous  custome,  it  seemeth  hard 
to  plant  any  sound  ordinance,  or  reduce  them  to  a 
civill  government,  since  all  their  ill  customes  are 
permitted  unto  them. 

Ii'en.  Surely  nothing  hard :  for  by  this  Act  of 
Parliament  whereof  wee  speake,  nothing  was  given 
to  King  Henry  which  he  had  not  before  from  his 
auncestors,  but  onely  the  bare  name  of  a  King ;  for 
all  other  absolute  power  of  principality  he  had  in 
himselfe  before  derived  from  many  former  Kings, 
his  famous  progenitours  and  worthy  conquerours  of 
that  land.  The  ■which,  sithence  they  first  con- 
quered and  by  force  subdued  unto  them,  what 
needed  afterwards  to  enter  into  any  such  idle 
termes  with  them  to  be  called  their  King,  when  it 
is  in  the  power  of  the  conqueror  to  take  upon  him- 
self what  title  he  will,  over  his  dominions  conquered. 
For  all  is  the  conquerours,  as  Tully  to  Brutus 
saith.  Therefore  (me  seemes)  instead  of  so  great 
and  meritorious  a  service  as  they  boast  they  per- 
formed to  the  King,  in  bringing  all  the  Irish  to 
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acknowledge  him  for  their  Liege,  they  did  great 
hurt  unto  his  title,  and  liave  left  a  perpetuall  gall 
in  the  minde  of  the  people,  who  before  being  abso- 
lutely bound  to  his  obedience,  are  now  tyed  but 
with  termes,  whereas  else  both  their  Uves,  their 
lands,  and  their  hberties  were  in  his  free  power  to 
appoint  what  tenures,  what  lawes,  what  conditions 
hee  would  over  them,  which  were  all  his :  against 
which  there  could  be  no  rightfuU  resistance,  or  if 
there  were,  he  might,  when  he  would,  establish 
tliejn  with  a  stronger  hand. 

Eudox.  Yea,  but  perhaps  it  seemed  better  unto 
that  noble  King  to  bring  them  by  their  owne  accord 
to  his  obedience,  and  to  plant  a  peaceable  govern- 
ment amongst  them,  then  by  such  violent  means  to 
pluck  them  under.  Neither  yet  hath  he  thereby 
lost  any  thing  that  he  formerly  had  ;  for,  having 
all  before  absolutely  in  his  owne  power,  it  remaineth 
so  still  unto  him,  he  having  thereby  neither  for- 
given nor  forgone  any  thing  thereby  unto  them, 
but  having  received  somthing  from  them,  that  is, 
a  more  voluntary  and  loyall  subjection.  So  as  her 
Majesty  may  yet,  when  it  shall  please  her,  alter 
any  thing  of  those  former  ordinances,  or  appoint 
other  lawes,  that  may  be  more  both  for  her  own 
behoofe,  and  for  the  good  of  that  people. 

Iren.  Not  so  :  for  it  is  not  so  easie,  now  that 
things  are  gi'owne  unto  an  habit,  and  have  their 
certaine  course  to  change  the  channell,  and  turne 
their  streames  another  way,  for  they  may  have  now 
a  colorable  pretence  to  withstand  such  innovations, 
having  accepted  of  other  lawes  and  rules  already. 

Eudox.  But  you  say  they  do  not  accept  of  them, 
but  delight  rather  to  leane  to  their  old  customes  and 
Bi'ehon  lawes,  though  they  be  more  unjust  and  also 
more  inconvenient  for  the  common  people,  as  by 
your  late  relation  of  them  I  have  gathered.  As  for 
the  lawes  of  England  they  are  surely  most  just  and 
most  agreeable,  both  with  the  government  and 
with  the  nature  of  the  people.  How  falls  it  then 
that  you  seeme  to  dishke  of  them,  as  not  so  meete 
for  that  reahne  of  Ireland,  and  not  onely  the  Com- 
mon Law,  but  also  the  Statutes  and  Actes  of  Par- 
hament,  which  were  specially  provided  and  intended 
for  the  onlie  benefit  thereof  ? 

Iren.  I  was  about  to  have  told  you  my  i-eason 
therein,  but  that  your  selfe  drew  me  away  with 
other  questions,  for  I  was  she^ving  you  by  what 
meanes,  and  by  what  sort,  the  positive  lawes  were 
first  brought  in  and  established  by  the  Norman 
<I3onquerour  :  which  were  not  by  him  devised  nor 
applyed  to  the  state  of  the  realme  then  being,  uor 
as  yet  might  best  be,  (as  should  by  lawgivers  prin- 
cipally be  regarded)  but  were  indeed  the  very 
lawes  of  his  owne  countrey  of  Normandie.  The 
condition  whereof,  how  farre  it  differeth  from  this 
of  England,  is  apparent  to  every  least  judgement. 
But  to  transferre  the  same  lawes  for  the  governing 
of  the  realme  of  Ireland,  was  much  more  incon- 
venient and  unmeete  ;  for  he  found  a  better  advan- 
tage of  the  time,  then  was  in  the  planting  of  them 
in  Ireland,  and  followed  the  execution  of  them  with 
more  severity,  and  was  also  present  in  person  to 
overlooke  the  Magistrates,  and  to  overawe  these 
subjects  with  the  terrour  of  his  sword,  and  coun- 
tenance of  his  Majesty.  But  not  so  in  Ireland,  for 
they  were  otherwise  affected,  and  yet  doe  so  re- 
maine,  so  as  the  same  lawes  (me  seemes)  can  ill  fit 
with  their  disposition,  or  worke  that  reformation 
that  is  wished.     For  lawes  ought  to  be  fashioned 


unto  the  manners  and  conditions  of  the  people,  to  , 
whom  they  axe  meant,  and  not  to  be  imposed  upou 
them  according  to  the  simple  rule  of  right,  for 
then  (as  I  said)  m  stead  of  good  they  may  worke 
ill,  and  pervert  iustice  to  extrcame  iniustice.  For 
hee  that  transferres  the  lawes  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nians to  the  people  of  Athens,  should  finde  a  great 
absurditie  and  inconvenience.  For  those  lawes  of 
LacedemoD  were  devised  by  Licurgus  as  most 
proper  and  best  agreeing  with  that  people,  whom 
hee  linew  to  be  enchned  altogether  to  warres,  an.* 
therefore  wholly  trained  them  up  even  from  their 
cradles  in  armes  and  mihtary  exercises,  cleaub 
contrary  to  the  institution  of  Solon,  who,  in  his 
lawes  to  the  Athenians,  laboured  by  all  meanes  to 
temper  their  warlike  courages  with  sweet  delightes 
of  learning  and  sciences,  so  that  asmuch  as  the  one 
excelled  in  armes,  the  other  exceeded  in  knowledge. 
The  like  regard  and  moderation  ought  to  be  had  in 
tempering,  and  managing,  this  stubborne  nation  of 
the  Irish  to  bring  them  from  their  delight  of  hcen- 
tious  barbarisme  unto  the  love  of  goodnes  and 
civiiitie. 

Eudox.  I  cannot  see  how  that  may  better  be  then 
by  the  discipline  of  the  lawes  of  England :  for  the 
English  were,  at  first,  as  stoute  and  warhke  a 
people  as  ever  the  Irish,  and  yet  you  see  are  now 
brought  unto  that  civillity,  that  no  nation  in  the 
world  excelleth  them  in  all  goodly  conversation, 
and  all  the  studies  of  knowledge  and  humanitie. 

Jren.  What  they  now  be,  both  you  and  I  see  very 
well,  but  by  how  many  thornie  and  hard  wayes 
they  are  come  thereunto,  by  how  many  civill  broiles, 
by  how  many  tumultuous  rebellions,  that  even 
hazzarded  oftentimes  the  whole  safety  of  the  king- 
dome,  may  easily  be  considered:  all  which  they 
neverthelesse  fairely  overcame,  by  reason  of  the 
continuall  presence  of  their  King  ;  whose  onely 
person  is  oftentimes  in  stead  of  an  army,  to  containe 
the  unrulie  people  from  a  thousand  evill  occasions, 
which  this  wretched  kingdome,  for  want  thereof,  is 
dayly  carried  into.  The  wliich,  whensoever  they 
make  head,  no  lawes,  no  penalties,  can  restraine, 
but  that  they  doe,  in  the  violence  of  that  furie,  tread 
downe  and  trample  under  foote  all  both  divine  and 
humane  things,  and  the  lawes  themselves  they  doe 
specially  rage  at,  and  rend  in  peeces,  as  most  re- 
pugnant to  their  hbertie  and  naturall  fi-eedome, 
wliich  in  their  madnes  they  affect. 

Eudox.  It  is  then  a  very  unseasonable  time  to 
plead  law,  when  swords  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
vulgar,  or  to  thinke  to  retaine  them  with  feare  of 
punishments,  when  they  looke  after  Uberty,  and 
shake  off  all  government. 

Iren.  Then  so  it  is  with  Ireland  continually,  Eu- 
doxus  ;  for  the  sword  was  never  yet  out  of  their 
hand,  but  when  they  are  weary  of  warres,  and 
brought  downe  to  extreame  wretchednesse  ;  then 
they  creepe  a  little  perhaps  and  sue  for  grace,  till 
they  have  gotten  new  breath  and  recovered  their 
strength  againe.  So  as  it  is  in  vaine  to  speake  of 
planting  lawes,  and  plotting  pollicie,  tiU  they  he 
altogether  subdued. 

Eudox.  Were  they  not  so  at  the  first  conquering 
of  them  by  Sta-ongbowe,  in  the  time  of  King  Henry 
the  second  1  was  there  not  a  thorough  way  then 
made  by  the  sword,  for  the  imposmg  of  the  lawes 
upon  them  ?  and  were  they  not  then  executed  with 
such  a  mightie  hand  as  you  said  was  used  by  th€ 
Norman  Conquerour  !     Wiat  oddes  is  there  then 
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in  this  case  ?  why  should  not  flie  same  lawes  take 
as  good  effect  in  that  people  as  they  did  here,  being 
in  like  sort  prepared  by  the  sword,  and  brought 
under  by  extreamity '!  and  why  should  they  not 
continue  in  as  good  force  and  vigour  for  the  oou- 
taining  of  the  people  ? 

Iren.  The  case  yet  is  not  like,  but  there  appear- 
eth  great  oddes  betweene  them  :  for,  by  the  con- 
quest of  Henry  tlie  second,  true  it  is  that  the  Irish 
were  utterly  vanquished  and  subdued,  so  as  no 
•enemy  was  able  to  hold  up  head  against  his  power, 
in  which  their  weakues  hee  brought  in  his  lawes, 
and  settled  them  as  now  they  there  remaine  ;  like 
as  William  the  Conqnerour  did ;  so  as  in  thus  much 
they  agree ;  but  in  the  rest,  that  is  the  chiefest,  they 
varie :  for  to  whom  did  King  Henry  the  second 
impose  those  lawes  ?  not  to  the  Irish,  for  the  most 
part  of  them  fied  from  his  power,  into  deserts  and 
mountaines,  leaving  the  wyde  countrej'  to  the  con- 
qnerour :  who  in  their  stead  eftsoones  placed  Eng- 
lish men,  who  possessed  all  their  lands  and  did  quite 
shut  out  the  Irish,  or  the  most  part  of  them.  And 
to  those  new  inhabitants  and  colonies  he  gave  his 
lawes,  to  wit,  the  same  lawes  under  which  they  were 
borne  and  bred,  the  which  it  was  no  difBcnltie  to 
place  amongst  them,  being  formerly  well  inured 
thereunto  ;  unto  whom  afterwards  there  repaired 
diverse  of  the  poore  distressed  people  of  the  Irish, 
for  succovu"  and  reliefe  :  of  whom,  such  as  they 
thought  fit  for  labour,  and  industriously  disposed, 
as  the  most  part  of  their  baser  sort  are,  they  re- 
ceived unto  them  as  their  vassalls,  but  scarcely 
vouchsafed  to  impart  unto  them  the  benefit  of  those 
lawes,  under  which  themselves  lived,  but  every  one 
Kade  his  will  and  commandement  a  law  vmto  his 
owne  vassall :  thus  was  not  the  law  of  England 
■ever  properly  applyed  unto  the  Irish  nation,  as  by 
a  purposed  plot  of  government,  but  as  they  could 
insinuate  and  steale  themselves  under  the  same,  by 
their  humble  carriage  and  submission. 

Eudox.  How  comes  it  then  to  passe,  that  having 
■beene  once  so  low  brought,  and  thoroughly  sub- 
jected, they  afterwards  Ufted  up  themselves  so 
strongly  againe,  and  sithence  doe  stand  so  stifFely 
against  all  rule  and  government  ? 

Iren.  They  say  that  they  continued  in  that  low- 
linesse,  nntill  the  time  that  the  division  between  the 
two  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York  arose  for  the 
«rowne  of  England  :  at  which  time  all  the  great 
English  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  which  had  great 
possessions  in  Ireland,  repaired  over  hither  into 
England,  some  to  succour  their  friends  here,  and 
to  strengthen  their  partie  for  to  obtain  the  cro^vne ; 
others  to  defend  their  lands  and  possessions  here 
against  such  as  hovered  after  the  same  upon  hope 
of  tlie  alteration  of  the  kiugdome,  and  successe  of 
that  side  which  they  favoured  and  affected.  Then 
the  Irish  whom  before  they  had  banished  into  the 
mountaines,  where  they  lived  onely  upon  white 
meates,  as  it  is  recorded,  seeing  now  their  lands  so 
dispeopled  and  weakened,  came  downe  into  all  the 
plaines  adjoyning,  and  thence  expelling  those  few 
Enghsh  that  remained,  repossessed  them  againe, 
since  which  they  have  remained  in  them,  and,  grow- 
ing greater,  have  brought  under  them  many  of  the 
English,  wliich  were  before  their  Lords.  This  was 
one  of  the  occasions  by  which  all  those  countreyes, 
which  lying  neere  unto  any  mountaines  or  Irish 
desarts,  had  beene  planted  with  Enghsh,  were 
shortly  displanted  and  lost.     As  namely  in  Moun- 


ster  all  the  lands  adjoyning  unto  Slewlogher,  Arlo, 
and  the  bog  of  AUon.  In  Connaght  all  the  Coun- 
tries bordering  upon  the  Curlues,  MointeroMs,  and 
Oronrkes  countrey.  In  Leinster  all  the  lands  bor- 
dering unto  the  momitaines  of  Glanmalour,  unto 
Shillelah,  unto  the  Brackenah,  and  Polmonte.  lu 
Ulster,  all  the  countreyes  near  unto  Tirconnel, 
Tyrone,  and  the  Scottes. 

Eudox.  Surely  this  was  a  great  violence  :  but  yet 
by  your  speach  it  seemeth  that  onely  the  coun- 
treyes and  valleyes  neere  adjoyning  unto  those 
mountaines  and  desarts,  were  thus  recovered  by 
the  Irish :  but  how  comes  it  now  that  we  see  almost 
all  that  realme  repossessed  of  them  ?  Was  there 
any  more  such  evill  occasions  growing  by  the  trou- 
bles of  England  \  Or  did  the  Irish,  out  of  those 
places  so  by  them  gotten,  break  further  and  stretch 
themselves  out  thorough  the  whole  land  ?  for  now, 
for  ought  that  I  can  understand,  there  is  no  part 
but  the  bare  English  Pale,  in  which  the  Irish  have 
not  the  greatest  footing. 

Iren.  Both  out  of  these  small  beginnings  by  them 
gotten  neare  to  the  mountaines,  did  they  spread 
themselves  into  the  inland ;  and  also,  to  their  fur- 
ther advantage,  there  did  other  like  unliappy  acci- 
dents happen  out  of  England ;  which  gave  heart  and 
good  opportunity  to  them  to  regaine  their  old  pos- 
sessions :  For,  in  the  raigne  of  King  Edward  the 
fourth,  things  remained  yet  in  the  same  state  that 
they  were  after  the  late  breaking  out  of  the  Irish, 
which  I  spake  of ;  and  that  noble  Prince  began  to 
cast  an  eye  unto  Ireland,  and  to  minde  the  refonn- 
ation  of  things  there  mnne  amisse  ;  for  he  sent 
over  his  brother  the  worthy  *Duke  of  Clarence,  who 
havmg  man'ied  the  heire  of  the  Earle  of  Ulster, 
and  by  her  having  all  the  Earledome  of  Ulster,  and 
much  in  Meath  and  in  Mounster,  very  carefully 
went  about  the  redressing  of  all  those  late  evills, 
and  though  he  could  not  beate  out  the  Irish  againe, 
by  reason  of  his  short  continuance,  yet  hee  did  shut 
them  up  within  those  narrow  corners  and  glennes 
under  the  momitaines  foote,  in  which  they  lurked, 
and  so  kept  them  from  breaking  any  further,  by 
building  strong  holdes  upon  every  border,  and 
fortifyuig  all  passages.  Amongst  the  which  hee 
repaired  the  castle  of  Clare  in  Tliomond,  of  which 
countrey  he  had  the  inheritance,  and  of  Mortimers 
lands  adjoyning,  which  is  now  (by  the  Irish)  called 
Killaloe.  But  the  times  of  that  good  King  growing 
also  troublesome,  did  lett  the  thorough  reformation 
of  all  things.  And  thereunto  soone  after  was  added 
another  fatall  mischiefe,  which  wrought  a  greater 
calamity  then  all  the  former.  For  the  said  Duke  of 
Clarence,  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was, 
by  practise  of  evill  persons  about  the  King,  his 
brother,  called  thence  away:  and  soone  after,  by 
sinister  meanes  was  cleane  made  away.  Presently 
after  whose  death,  all  the  North  revolting,  did  set 


*  Buke  of  Clarence^  w^o  having  married  the  heire  of  the 
Earle  of  Ulster,  &c.]  It  was  not  George  Duke  of  Clarence 
here  spoken  of  by  the  author,  but  Lionell  "Duke  of  Clarence, 
third  Sonne  of  King  Edw.  the  3.  who  married  the  earle  of 
Ulsters  daughter,  and  by  her  had  the  earledome  of  Ulster ; 
and  although  Edw.  the  4.  made  his  brother  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  Lo.  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  yet  the  place  was  still 
executed  by  his  Deputyes  (which  were  at  severall  times) 
Thomas  earle  of  Desmond,  lohn  Earle  of  Worcester,  Tho. 
Earle  of  Kildare,  and  William  Shirwood  Bishop  of  Metb, 
the  Duke  hiraselfe  never  comming  into  Ireland  to  goVerne 
there  in  person.    Sir  James  Ware. 
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up  Oneale  for  their  Captaine,  being  before  that  of 
small  power  and  regard  :  and  there  arose  in  that 
part  of  Thomond,  one  of  the  0-Briens,  called  Mur- 
rogh  en-Ranagh,  that  ia,  Morrice  of  the  Feme,  or 
wast  wilde  places,  who,  gathering  unto  him  all  the 
reliques  of  the  discontented  Irish,  eftsoones  sur- 
prised the  said  castle  of  Clare,  burnt,  and  spoyled 
all  the  English  there  dwelling,  and  in  short  space 
possessed  all  that  countrey  beyond  the  river  of  Sha^ 
nan  and  neere  adjoyning  :  whence  shortly  breaking 
forth  like  a  suddaine  tempest  he  over-ran  all  Moun- 
ster  and  Connaght  ;  breaking  downe  all  the  holds 
and  fortresses  of  the  English,  defacing  and  utterly 
subverting  all  corporate  townes,  that  were  not 
strongly  walled  :  for  those  he  had  no  meanes  nor 
engines  to  overthrow,  neither  indeed  would  bee  stay 
at  all  about  them,  but  speedily  ran  forward,  count- 
ing his  suddennesse  his  most  advantage,  that  he 
might  overtake  the  English  before  they  could 
fortifie  or  gather  themselves  together.  So  in  short 
space  hee  cleane  wyped  out  many  gx'eat  townes,  as 
first  Inehequin,  then  Killalow,  before  called  Clari- 
ford,  also  Thurles,  Mourne,  Buttevant,  and  many 
others,  whose  names  I  cannot  remember,  and  of 
some  of  which  there  is  now  no  memory  nor  signe 
remaining.  Upon  report  whereof  there  flocked 
unto  him  all  tile  scumme  of  the  Irish  out  of  all 
places,  that  ere  long  he  had  a  mighty  army,  and 
thence  marched  foorth  into  Leinster,  where  he 
wrought  great  out-rages,  wasting  all  the  countrey 
where  he  went ;  for  it  was  his  policie  to  leave  no 
hold  behinde  him,  but  to  make  all  plaine  and  waste. 
In  which  he  sooue  after  created  himselfe  King,  and 
was  called  King  of  all  Ireland  ;  which  before  him 
I  doe  not  reade  that  any  did  so  generally,  but 
onely  Edward  le  Bruce. 

Eudox.  What  ?  was  there  ever  any  generall  King 
of  all  Ireland  ?  I  never  heard  it  before,  but  that  it 
was  alwayes  (whUst  it  was  under  the  Irish)  divided 
into  foure,  and  sometimes  into  five  kingdomes  or 
dominions.  But  this  Edward  le  Bruce,  what  was 
hee,  that  could  make  himselfe  King  of  all  Ireland  ? 

Iren.  I  would  tell  you,  in  case  you  would  not 
challenge  me  anon  for  forgetting  the  matter  which 
I  had  in  hand,  that  is,  the  inconvenience  and  unfit- 
nesse  which  I  supposed  to  be  in  the  lawes  of  the  land. 

Eudox.  No  surely,  I  have  no  cause,  for  neither  is 
this  impertinent  thereunto  ;  for  sithence  you  did 
set  your  course  (as  I  remember  in  your  first  part) 
to  treate  of  the  evils  which  hindered  the  peace  and 
good  ordering  of  that  land,  amongst  which,  that  of 
the  inconvenience  in  the  lawes,  was  the  first  which 
you  had  in  hand,  this  discourse  of  the  over-running 
and  wasting  of  the  realme  is  very  materiall  there- 
unto, for  that  it  was  the  begining  of  al  the  other 
evils,  which  sithence  have  afflicted  that  land,  and 
opened  a  way  unto  the  Irish  to  recover  their  posses- 
sion, and  to  beat  out  the  EngUsh  which  had  for- 
merly wonne  the  same.  And  besides,  it  will  give 
a,  gi-eat  light  both  unto  the  second  and  third  part, 
which  is  the  redressing  of  those  evils,  and  planting 
of  some  good  forme  or  policy  therin,  by  renewmg 
the  remembrance  of  these  occasions  and  accidents, 
by  which  those  ruines  hapned,  and  laying  before  us 
the  ensamples  of  those  times,  to  be  compared  to 
ours,  aud  to  be  warned  by  those  which  shall  have 
to  doe  in  the  like.  Therefore  I  pray  you  tell  them 
unto  us,  and  as  for  the  point  where  you  left,  I  will 
not  forget  afterwards  to  call  you  backe  againe 
thereunto. 


■  Iren.  This  Edw.  le  Bruce  was  brother  of  Robert 
le  Bruce,  who  was  King  of  Scotland,  at  such  time 
as  King  Edward  the  second  raignedhere  in  England, 
and  bare  a  most  mahcious  and  spightfull  rainde 
against  King  Edward,  doing  him  all  the  scathe  that 
hee  could,  and  annoying  his  territoryes  of  England, 
whilest  he  was  troubled  with  civill  warres  of 
his  Barons  at  home.  Hee  also,  to  worke  him 
the  more  mischiefe,  sent  over  his  said  brother 
Edward  with  a  power  of  Scottes  and  Red-shankes 
into  Ireland,  where,  by  the  meanes  of  the  Lacies, 
and  of  the  Irish  with  whom  they  combined,  they 
gave  footmg,  and  gathering  unto  him  all  the  *  scat- 
teriings  and  out-lawes  out  of  all  the  woods  and 
mountaines,  in  which  they  long  had  lurked,  marched 
foorth  into  the  Enghsh  Pale,  which  then  was  chiefly 
in  the  North,  from  the  point  of  Donluce,  and  be- 
yond unto  Dublin  :  having  in  the  middest  of  her 
Knockfergns,  Belfast,  Armagh,  and  Carlingford, 
which  are  now  the  most  out-bounds  and  abandoned 
places  in  the  English  Pale,  and  indeede  not  counted 
of  the  English  Pale  at  all  :  for  it  stretcheth  now  no 
further  then  Dundalke  towardes  the  North.  There 
the  said  Edward  le  Bruce  spoyled  and  burnt  all  the 
oide  English  Pale  inhabitants,  and  sacked  and  rased 
all  citties  and  corporate  townes,  no  lesse  then  Mur- 
rough  en  Ranagh,  of  whom  I  earst  tolde  you  :  For 
hee  wasted  Belfast,  Grreen-Castle,  Kelles,  Bellturbut, 
Castletowne,  Newton,  and  many  other  very  good 
townes  and  strong  holdes  :  he  rooted  out  the  noble 
families  of  the  Audlies,  Talbotts,  Tuchets,  Cham- 
berlaines,  Maundevills,  and  the  Savages  out  of 
Ardes,  though  of  the  Lo.  Savage  there  remaineth 
yet  an  heire,  that  is  now  a  poore  gentleman  of  very 
liieane  condition,  yet  dwelhng  in  the  Ardes.  And 
coming  lastly  ,to  Dundalke,  hee  there  made  himselfe 
Kmg,  and  raigned  the  space  of  one  whole  yeare, 
untill  that  Edward  King  of  England,  having  set 
some  quiet  in  his  affaires  at  home,  sent  over  the 
Lord  lohn  Birmingham  to  be  Generall  of  the  warres 
against  him,  who,  incountering  him  neere  to  Dun- 
dalke, over-threw  his  army,  and  slew  him.  Also 
hee  presently  followed  the  victory  so  hotly  upon 
the  Seottes,  that  hee  suffered  them  not  to  breathe, 
or  gather  themselves  together  againe,  untill  they 
came  to  the  sea-coast.  Notwithstandmg  all  the  way 
that  they  fledde,  for  very  rancor  and  despight,  in 
their  returne,  they  utterly  consumed  and  wasted 
whatsoever  they  had  before  left  unspoyled,  so  as  of 
all  townes,  castles,  forts,  bridges,  and  habitations, 
they  left  not  any  sticke  standing,  nor  any  people 
remayning  ;  for  those  few,  w^hich  yet  survived, 
fledde  from  their  fury  further  into  the  English  Pale 
that  now  is.  Thus  was  all  that  goodly  countrey 
utterly  wasted.  And  sure  it  is  yet  a  most  beautiful! 
and  sweet  countrey  as  any  is  under  heaven,  being 
stored  throughout  with  many  goodly  rivers,  re- 
plenished with  all  sorts  of  fish  most  abundantly, 
sprinkled  with  many  very  sweet  Hands  and  goodly 
lakes,  Uke  little  inland  seas,  that  will  carry  even 
shippes  upon  their  waters,  adorned  with  goodly 
woods  even  fit  for  building  of  houses  aud  ships,  so 
commodiously,  as  that  if  some  Princes  in  the  world 
had  them,  they  would  soone  hope  to  be  lords  of  all 
the  seas,  and  ere  long  of  all  the  world  :  also  full  of 
very  good  ports  and  havens  opening  upon  England, 
as  inviting  us  to  come  unto  them,   to  see  what 

*  sciitterlings  and  ouaawes-\    He  uses  scalterling!  foi 
ravagers  again  in  this  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland.    Todd 
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excellent  commodities  that  countrey  can  afford, 
besides  the  soyle  it  selfe  most  fertile,  fit  to  yeeld 
all  kinde  of  fruit  that  shall  be  committed  theremito. 
And  lastly,  the  heavens  most  milde  and  temperate, 
though  somewhat  more  moist  then  the  parts 
towards  the  West. 

Endox.  Truly  Iren.  what  with  your  praises  of  the 
countrey,  and  what  with  your  discourse  of  the  la- 
mentable desolation  therof,  made  by  those  Scottes, 
you  have  filled  mee  with  a  great  compassion  of  their 
calamities,  that  I  doe  much  pity  that  sweet  land,  to 
be  subject  to  so  many  evills  as  1  see  more  and  more 
to  be  layde  upon  her,  and  doe  halfe  beginne  to 
thinke,  that  it  is  (as  you  said  at  the  beginnmg)  her 
fatall  misfortune  above  all  other  countreyes  that  I 
know,  to  bee  thus  misei-ably  tossed  and  turmoyled 
with  these  variable  stormes  of  affliction.  But  since 
wee  are  thus  far  entred  into  the  consideration  of 
her  mishaps,  tell  mee,  have  there  beene  any  more 
such  tempests,  as  you  term  them,  wherein  she  hath 
thus  wretchedly  beene  wracked  ? 

Iren.  Many  more,  God  wot,  have  there  beene,  in 
which  principall  parts  have  beene  rent  and  tome 
asunder,  but  none  (as  I  can  remember)  so  universall 
as  this.  And  yet  the  rebelUon  of  Thomas  Fitz- 
Garret  did  well-nye  stretch  it  selfe  into  all  parts  of 
Ireland.  But  that,  which  was  in  the  time  of  the 
government  of  the  Lord  Grey,  was  surely  no  lesse 
generall  then  all  those  ;  for  there  was  no  part  free 
from  the  contagion,  but  all  conspired  in  one,  to  cast 
off  their  subiection  to  the  crowne  of  England. 
Neverthelesse  thorough  the  most  wise  and  valiant 
handling  of  that  right  noble  Lord,  it  got  not  the 
head  which  the  former  evills  found  ;  for  in  them 
the  realme  was  left  like  a  ship  in  a  storm,  amidst 
all  the  raging  surges,  unruled,  and  undirected  of 
any  :  for  they  to  whom  she  was  committed,  either 
fainted  in  their  labour,  or  forsooke  their  charge. 
But  hee  (hke  a  most  wise  pilote,)  kept  her  course 
carefully,  and  held  her  most  strongly  even  against 
those  roaring  billowes,  that  he  safely  brought  her 
out  of  all ;  so  as  long  after,  even  by  the  space  of  12 
or  13  whole  yeares,  she  roade  at  peace,  thorough 
his  onely  paines  and  excellent  indurance,  *  how  ever 
Envy  list  to  blatter  against  him.  But  of  this  wee 
shall  have  more  occasion  to  speak  in  another  place. 
Now  (if  you  please)  let  us  retume  againe  unto  our 
first  course. 

Eudox.  Truely  I  am  very  glad  to  heare  yom: 
judgement  of  the  government  of  that  honourable 
man  so  soundly  ;  for  I  have  heard  it  oftentimes 
mahgned,  and  his  doings  depraved  of  some,  who 
(I  perceive)  did  rather  of  malicious  minde,  or  pri- 
vate grievance,  seeke  to  detract  from  the  honour  of 
his  deeds  and  counsels,  then  of  any  iust  cause  :  but 
he  was  neverthelesse,  in  the  iudgements  of  all  good 
and  wise  men,  defended  and  maintained.  And  now 
that  he  is  dead,  his  immortall  fame  surviveth,  and 
flourisheth  in  the  mouthes  of  all  people,  that  even 
those  which  did  backbite  him,  are  checked  with 
their  owne  venome,  and  breake  their  galls  to  heare 
his  so  honourable  report.  But  let  him  rest  in 
peace  ;  and  tume  we  to  our  more  troublesome 
matters  of  discourse,  of  which  I  am  right  sorry  that 
you  make  so  short  an  end,  and  covet  to  passe  over 
to  your  former  purposes  ;  for  there  be  many  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  which  I  have  heard  have  bin  no 
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lesse  vexed  with  the  hke  stormes,  then  these  which 
you  have  treated  of,  as  the  countreyes  of  the  Birnes 
and  Tooles  near  Dublin,  with  the  insolent  out-rages 
and  spoyles  of  Feagh  mac  Hugh,  the  countreyes  of 
Catherlagh,  Wexford,  and  Waterford,  by  the  Ca- 
venaghes.  The  countreyes  of  Leix,  Kilkenny,  and 
Kildare  by  the  0  Moores.  The  countreyes  of  Ofaly 
and  Longford  by  the  Connors.  The  countreyes  of 
Westmeath,  Cavan,  and  Lowth,  by  the  O  Relyes, 
the  Kellyes,  and  many  others,  so  as  the  discoursing 
of  them,  besides  the  pleasure  which  would  redound 
out  of  their  history,  be  also  very  profitable  for 
matters  of  policy. 

Jren.  All  this  which  you  have  named,  and  many 
more  besides,  often  times  have  I  right  well  knowne, 
and  yet  often  doe  kindle  great  fires  of  tumultuous 
broyles  in  the  countreyes  bordering  upon  them. 
All  which  to  rehearse,  should  rather  bee  to  chronicle 
times,  then  to  search  into  reformation  of  abuses  in 
that  realme  ;  and  yet  very  needful!  it  will  bee  to 
consider  them,  and  the  evills  which  they  have  often 
stirred  up,  that  some  redresse  thereof,  and  pre- 
vention of  the  evills  to  come,  may  thereby  rather 
be  devised.  But  I  suppose  wee  shall  have  a  fitter 
opportunity  for  the  same,  when  wee  shall  speake  of 
the  particular  abuses  and  enormities  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  will  be  next  after  these  generall 
defects  and  inconveniences  which  I  saide  were  in 
the  lawes,  customes,  and  religion. 

Eudox.  Goe  to  them  a  Gods  name,  and  follow 
the  course  which  you  have  promised  to  your  selfe, 
for  it  fitteth  best,  I  must  confesse,  with  the  purpose 
of  our  discourse.  Declai'e  your  opinion  as  you 
began  about  the  lawes  of  the  realme,  what  in- 
commoditie  you  have  conceived  to  bee  in  them, 
chiefly  in  the  Common  Law,  which  I  would  have 
thought  most  free  from  all  such  dislike. 

Iren.  The  Common  Law  is  (as  I  saide  before) 
of  itselfe  most  rightfull  and  very  convenient  (I 
suppose)  for  the  kingdome,  for  which  it  was  first 
devised  ;  for  this  (I  thinke)  as  it  seemes  reasonable, 
that  out  of  your  manners  of  your  people,  and 
abuses  of  your  countrey,  for  which  they  were  in- 
vented, they  take  their  first  beginning,  or  else  they 
should  bee  most  uniust  ;  for  no  lawes  of  man  (ac- 
cording to  the  straight  rule  of  right)  are  iust,  but 
as  in  regard  of  the  evills  which  they  prevent,  and 
the  safety  of  the  common- weale  which  they  provide 
for.  As  for  example,  m  your  true  ballancing  of 
iustice,  it  is  a  flat  wrong  to  punish  the  thought  or 
purpose  of  any  before  it  bee  enacted  ;  for  true 
iustice  punisheth  nothing  but  the  evill  act  or  wicked 
word,  that  by  the  lawes  of  all  kingdomes  it  is  a 
capital!  crime  to  devise  or  purpose  the  death  of 
yom-  King  :  the  reason  is,  for  that  when  such  a 
purpose  is  effected,  it  should  then  bee  too  late  to 
devise thereof,and  should  tume  the  common-wealth 
to  more  losse  by  the  death  of  their  Prince,  then 
such  punishment  of  the  malefactors.  And  there- 
fore the  law  in  that  case  pimisheth  the  thought ;  for 
better  is  a  mischiefe,  then  an  inconvenience.  So 
that  ius  politicum,  though  it  bee  not  of  it  selfe  iust, 
yet  by  application,  or  rather  necessity,  it  is  made 
iust  ;  and  this  onely  respect  maketh  all  lawes  iust. 
Now  then,  if  these  lawes  of  Ireland  bee  not  hke- 
vnse  applyed  and  fitted  for  that  realme,  they  are 
sure  very  inconvenient. 

Eudox.  You  reason  strongly :  but  what  unfitnesse 
doc  you  finde  in  them  for  that  realme  ?  shew  us 
some  particulars. 
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Iren.  The  Common  Law  appointeth,  that  all 
tiyalls,  aa  well  of  crimes,  as  titles  and  rights,  shall 
bee  made  by  verdict  of  a  iury,  chosen  out  of  the 
honest  and  most  substantial!  free-holders.  Now, 
most  of  the  free-holders  of  that  realme  are  Irish, 
which  when  the  cause  shall  fall  betwixt  au  English- 
man and  an  Irish,  or  betweene  the  Queene  and 
any  free-holder  of  that  countrey,  they  make  no 
more  scruple  to  passe  against  an  Englishman,  and  the 
Queene,  though  it  bee  to  strayn  their  oathes,  then 
to  driuke  milke  unstrayned.  So  that  before  the  iury 
goe  together,  it  is  all  to  nothing  what  the  verdict 
shall  be.  The  ti'yall  have  I  so  often  seeue,  that  I 
dare  confidently  avouch  the  abuse  thereof.  Yet  is 
the  law,  of  itselfe,  (as  I  said)  good  ;  and  the  first 
institution  thereof  being  given  to  all  Englishmen 
very  rightfully,  but  now  that  the  Irish  have  stepped 
into  the  very  roomes  of  our  English,  wee  are  now 
to  become  heedfuU  and  provident  in  iuryes. 

Budox.  In  sooth,  Iren.  you  have  discovered  a 
point  worthy  the  consideration  ;  for  heereby  not 
onely  the  English  subiect  findeth  no  iadifferencie 
in  deciding  of  his  cause,  bee  it  never  so  iust ;  but 
the  Queene,  aswell  in  all  pleas  of  the  crowne,  as 
also  in  inquiries  for  escheates,  lands  attainted, 
ward-shipps,  concealments,  and  all  such  hke,  is 
abused  aud  exceedingly  damaged. 

Iren.  You  say  very  true  ;  for  I  dare  undertake, 
that  at  this  day  there  are  more  attainted  lands, 
concealed  from  her  Majestic,  then  shee  hath  now 
possessions  in  all  Ireland  ;  and  it  is  no  small  incon- 
venience :  for,  besides  that  shee  looseth  so  nmch 
land  as  should  turne  to  her  great  profite,  shee  be- 
sides looseth  so  many  good  subiects,  which  might 
bee  assured  unto  her,  as  those  landes  would  yeeld 
inhabitants  aud  living  unto. 

Eudox.  But  doth  many  of  that  people  (say  you) 
make  no  more  conscience  to  perjure  themselves  in 
their  verdicts,  and  damne  their  soules  ? 

Iren.  Not  onely  so  in  their  verdicts,  but  also  in 
all  other  their  dealings ;  especially  with  the  Enghsh, 
they  are  most  wilfully  bent :  for  though  they  will 
not  seeme  manifestly  to  doe  it,  yet  will  some  one 
or  other  subtle-headed  fellow  amongst  them  put 
some  quirke,  or  devise  some  evasion,  whereof  the 
rest  will  Ukely  take  hold,  and  suffer  themselves 
easily  to  be  led  by  him  to  that  themselves  desired. 
For  in  the  most  apparent  matter  that  may  bee,  the 
least  question  or  doubt  that  may  bee  mooved,  will 
make  a  stoppe  unto  them,  and  put  them  quite  out 
of  the  way.  Besides,  that  of  themselves  (for  the 
most  part)  *they  are  so  cautelous  and  wylie-headed, 
especially  being  men  of  so  small  experience  and 
practice  iu  law  matters,  that  you  would  wonder 
whence  they  borrow  such  subtiltyes  and  slye  shifts. 
Eudox.  liut  mee  thinkes  this  inconvenience 
might  bee  much  helped  in  the  ludges  and  Chiefo 
Magistrates  which  have  the  choosing  and  nomina- 
ting of  those  iurors,  if  they  would  have  dared  to 
appoint  either  most  EngUshmen,  and  such  Irishmen 
as  were  of  the  soundest  judgment  and  disposition  ; 
f  jr  no  doubt  but  some  there  bee  iucorruptible. 

Iren.  Some  there  bee  iudeede  as  you  say  ;  but 
then  would  the  Irish  partie  crye  out  of  partiahtie, 
and  complaine  bee  hath  no  iustice,  hee  is  not  used 
as  a  subject  ;  hee  is  not  suffered  to  have  the  free 
b3nefite  of  the  law  ;  and  these  outcryes  the  Magis- 
trates there  doe  much  shunne,  as  they  have  cause, 
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since  they  are  readilyhearkenedunto  lieere ;  neither' 
can  it  bee  indeede,  although  the  Irish  party  would 
bee  so  contented  to  be  so  compassed,  that  such 
English  freehoulders  which  are  but  few,  and  such, 
faithful  Irish-men,  which  are  indeede  as  few,  shall 
alwayes  bee  chosen  for  tryalls  ;  for  being  so  few, 
they  should  bee  made  weary  of  their  free-houldes. 
And  therefore  a  good  care  is  to  bee  had  by  all- 
good  occasions,  to  encrease  their  number,  and  to 
plant  more  by  them.  But  were  it  so,  that  the 
iurors  could  bee  picked  out  of  such  choyce  men  as 
you  desire,  this  would  neverthelesse  bee  as  bad  a 
corruption  in  the  tryall ;  for  the  evidence  being 
brought  in  by  the  baser  Irish  people,  will  bee  as 
deceptfuU  as  the  verdict  ;  for  they  care  much  lesse 
then  the  others,  what  they  sweare,  and  sui'e  their 
Lordes  may  compell  them  to  say  any  thing  ;  for  I 
my  selfe  have  heard,  when  one  of  the  baser  sort 
t  (which  they  call  churles)  being  challenged,  and 
reprooved  for  his  false  oath,  hath  answered  confi- 
dently, That  his  Lord  commaunded  him,  and  it 
was  the  least  thing  that  hee  could  doe  for  his  Lord 
to  sweare  for  him  ;  so  inconscionable  are  these 
common  people,  and  so  Httle  feeling  have  they  of 
God,  or  their  owne  soules  good. 

Eudox.  It  is  a  most  miserable  case,  but  what 
helpe  can  there  bee  in  this  ?  for  though  the  manner 
of  the  trialls  should  bee  altered,  yet  the  proofe  of 
every  thing  must  needes  bee  by  the  testunony  of 
such  persons  as  the  parties  shall  produce,  wliich  if 
they  shall  bee  corrupt,  how  can  there  ever  any 
light  of  the  truth  appeare,  what  remedy  is  there 
for  this  evill,  but  to  make  heavy  lawes  and  penal- 
ties against  iurors  ? 

Iren.  I  thinke  sure  that  will  doe  small  good;  for 
when  a  people  be  inehned  to  any  vice,  or  have  no 
touch  of  conscience,  nor  sence  of  their  evill  doings'; 
it  is  bootelesse  to  thinke  to  restraine  them  by  any 
penalties  or  feare  of  punishment,  but  either  the 
occasion  is  to  be  taken  away,  or  a  more  understand- 
ing of  the  right,  and  shame  of  the  fault  to  be  im- 
printed. For  if  that  Licurgus  should  have  made 
it  death  for  the  Lacedemonians  to  steale,  they  being 
a  people  which  natm-ally  dehghted  in  stealth ;  or  if 
it  should  bee  made  a  oapitall  crime  for  the  Flem- 
mings  to  be  taken  in  drunkennesse ;  there  should 
have  beene  few  Lacedemonians  then  left,  and  few 
Flemmings  now.  So  mipossible  it  is,  to  remove 
any  fault  so  generall  in  a  people,  with  terrour  of 
lawes  or  most  sharpe  restraints. 

Eudox.  What  meanes  may  there  be  then  to- 
a voyde  this  inconvenience  ?  for  the  case  seemes  very 
hard. 

Iren.  We  are  not  yet  come  to  the  point  to  devise 
remedies  for  the  evils,  but  only  have  now  to  recoimt 
them  ;  of  the  which,  this  which  I  have  told  you  is 
one  defect  in  the  Common  Law. 

Eudox.  Tell  us  then  (I  pray  you)  further,  have 
you  any  more  of  tliis  sort  in  the  Common  Law  ? 

Iren.  By  rehearsall  of  this,  I  remember  also  of 
an  other  hke,  which  I  have  often  observed  in  trialls, 
to  have  wrought  great  hurt  and  hinderance,  and 
that  is,  the  exceptions  which  the  Common  Law 
alloweth  a  fellon  in  his  tryaU ;  for  he  may  have  (as 
you  know)  fifty-six  exceptions  peremptory  against 
the  iurors,  of  which  he  shal  shew  no  cause.  By 
which  shift  there  bemg  (as  I  have  shewed  you)  so 
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sinall  store  of  honest  iury-men,  Iio  will  either  put 
orf  his  tryall,  or  drive  it  to  such  men  as  (perhaps) 
are  not  of  the  soundest  sort,  by  whose  meanes,  if  he 
can  acquite  himselfe  of  the  crime,  as  he  is  hiiely, 
then  will  he  plague  such  as  were  brought  first  to  bee 
of  his  iurie,  and  all  such  as  made  any  party  agamst 
him.  And  when  he  comes  forth,  he  will  make  their 
*  cowes  and  garrons  to  wallie,  if  he  doe  no  other 
harme  to  their  persons. 

Eudox.  This  is  a  slye  devise,  but  I  thmke  might 
soone  bee  remedied,  but  we  must  leave  it  a  while 
to  the  rest.  In  the  meane-while  doe  you  goe  for- 
wards with  others. 

Iren.  There  is  an  other  no  lesse  inconvenience 
tlien  this,  which  is,  the  tryall  of  accessaries  to  fel- 
lony;  for,  by  the  Common  Law,  the  accessaries 
cannot  be  proceeded  against,  till  the  principall  have 
received  Ms  tryall.  Now  to  the  case,  how  it  often 
falleth  out  in  Ireland,  that  a  stealth  being  made  by 
a,  rebel,  or  an  outlawe,  the  stolne  goods  are  con- 
veyed to  some  husbandman  or  gentleman,  wliich 
hath  well  to  take  to,  and  yet  liveth  most  by  the 
receipt  of  such  stealthes,  where  they  are  foimd  by 
the  owner,  and  handled :  whereupon  the  partie  is 
perhaps  apprehended  and  committed  to  goal,  or 
put  upon  sureties,  till  the  sessions,  at  which  time 
the  owner  preferring  a  bill  of  indictment,  proveth 
sufficiently  the  stealth  to  have  beene  committed 
upon  him,  by  such  an  outlaw,  and  to  have  beene 
found  in  the  possession  of  the  prisoner,  against 
whom,  neverthelesse,  no  course  of  law  can  pro- 
ceede,  nor  tryall  can  be  had,  for  that  the  principall 
theife  is  not  to  be  gotten,  notwithstanding  that  he 
likewise,  standing  perhaps  indicted  at  once,  with 
the  receiver,  being  in  rebellion,  or  in  the  woods: 
where  peradventure  he  is  slaine  before  he  can  be 
gotten,  and  so  the  receiver  cleane  acquitted  and 
discharged  of  the  crime.  By  which  meanes  the 
theevgs  are  greatly  incom'aged  to  steale,  and  their 
maintainers  imboldened  to  receive  their  stealthes, 
knowing  how  hardly  they  can  be  brought  to  any 
tryall  of  law. 

Eudox.  Truely  this  is  a  great  inconvenience,  and 
a  gi-eat  cause  (as  you  say)  of  the  maintenance  of 
theeves,  knowing  their  receivers  alwayes  ready; 
for,  were  there  no  receivers,  there  would  be  no 
theeves  :  but  this  (me  seemes)  might  easily  be  pro- 
vided for,  by  some  Act  of  Parliament,  that  the  re- 
ceiverbeing  convicted  by  good  proofes  might  receive 
his  tryall  without  the  principall. 

Iren.  You  say  very  true  Eudox.  but  that  is  almost 
impossible  to  be  compassed :  And  herein  also  you 
discover  another  imperfection,  in  the  course  of  the 
Common  Law,  and  first  ordinance  of  the  realme : 
for  you  know  that  the  said  Parhament  must  con- 
sist of  the  peeres,  gentlemen,  freeholders,  and  bur- 
gesses of  that  realme  itseUe.  Now  these  being 
perhaps  themselves,  or  the  most  part  of  them  (as 
may  seeme  by  their  stiffe  with-standing  of  this 
Act)  culpable  of  this  crime,  or  favourers  of  their 
friends,  which  are  such,  by  whom  their  kitchins 
are  sometimes  amended,  will  not  suffer  any  such 
Statute  to  passe.  Yet  hath  it  oftentimes  beene 
attempted,  and  in  the  time  of  Sir  lohn  Parrot  very 
earnestly  (I  remember)  laboured,  but  could  by  no 
meanes  be  effected.     And  not  onely  this,  but  many 
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other  hke,  which  are  as  needefuU  for  the  reform- 
ation of  that  realme. 

Eudox.  This  also  is  surely  a  great  defect,  but 
wee  may  not  talke  (you  say)  of  the  redressmg  of 
this,  untill  our  second  part  come,  which  is  pur- 
posely appointed  thereunto.  Therefore  proceed  to 
the  recounting  of  more  such  evils,  if  at  least,  you 
have  any  more. 

Iren.  There  is  also  a  great  inconvenience,  which 
hath  wrought  great  dammage,both  to  her  Majesty, 
and  to  that  common  wealth,  thorough  close  and 
coloiu'able  conveyances  of  the  lands  and  goods  of 
traytors,  fellons,  and  fugitives.  As  when  one  of 
them  mindeth  to  goe  into  rebellion,  hee  will  convey 
away  all  his  lands  and  lordships  to  feoffees  in  trust, 
wherby  he  reserveth  to  himselfe  but  a  state  for 
terme  of  life,  which  being  determined  either  by 
the  sword  or  by  the  halter,  their  lands  straight  com- 
meth  to  then-  heire,  and  the  Queen  is  defrauded  of 
the  intent  of  the  law,  which  laide  that  grievous 
punishment  upon  traytors,  to  forfeite  all  their  lands 
to  the  Prince  ;  to  the  end  that  men  might  the 
rather  be  terrified  from  committing  treasons ;  for 
many  which  would  little  esteeme  of  then-  owne 
lives,  yet  for  remorse  of  their  wives  and  children 
would  bee  withheld  from  that  haynous  crime. 
This  appeared  plainely  in  the  late  Earle  of  Des- 
mond. For,  before  his  breaking  forth  into  open 
rebelUon,  hee  had  conveyed  secretly  all  his  lands 
to  feoffees  of  trust,  in  hope  to  have  cut  off  her 
Maiestie  from  the  escheate  of  liis  lands. 

Eudox.  Yea,  but  that  was  well  enough  avoided  ; 
for  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  gave  all  his  lands 
to  the  Queene,  did  (as  I  have  heard)  cut  off  and 
frustrate  all  such  conveyances,  as  had  at  any  time 
by  the  space  of  twelve  yeares  before  his  rebellion,, 
beene  made  ;  \vithin  the  compasse  whereof,  the 
fraudulent  feoffemeut,  and  many  the  like  of  others 
his  accomplices  and  fellow-traytors,  were  contained, 

Iren.  Very  true,  hut  how  hardly  that  Act  of  Par- 
hament was  wrought  out  of  them,  I  can  witnesse ; 
and,  were  it  to  be  passed  againe,  I  dare  undertake 
it  would  never  be  compassed.  But  were  it  also 
that  such  Acts  might  be  easily  brought  to  passe 
against  tr'aytors  and  fellons,  yet  were  it  not  an  end- 
lesse  trouble,  that  no  traytom*  or  fellon  should  be 
attamtedj  but  a  Parliament  must  be  called  for  bring- 
ing of  his  lands  to  the  Queene,  which  the  Common- 
Law  giveth  her. 

Eudox.  Then  this  is  no  fault  of  the  Common  Law, 
but  of  the  persons  which  worke  this  fraud  to  her 
Majestic. 

Iren.  Yes,  marry ;  for  tlie  Common-Law  hath 
left  them  this  benefite,  whereof  they  make  advan- 
tage, and  wrest  it  to  their  bad  purposes.  So  as 
thereby  they  are  the  bolder  to  enter  into  evill 
actions,  knowing  that  if  the  woi-st  befall  them,  they 
shall  lose  nothing  but  themselves,  whei-eof  they 
seeme  surely  very  carelesse. 

Eudox.  But  what  meant  you  of  fugitives  herein  1 
Or  how  doth  this  concerne  them  3 

Iren.  Yes,  very  greatly,  for  you  shall  understand 
that  there  bee  many  ill  disposed  and  undutifuU 
persons  of  that  realme,  like  as  in  this  point  there 
are  also  in  this  realme  of  England  too  many,  which 
being  men  of  good  inheritance,  are  for  dislike  o. 
religion,  or  danger  of  the  law,  into  which  they  are 
run,  or  discontent  of  the  present  government,  fied 
beyond  the  seas,  where  they  Hve  under  Princes, 
which  are  her  Maiesties  professed  enemies,  and 
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converse  and  are  confeuerat  with  other  traitors  and 
fugitives  which  are  there  abiding.  Thewhicli  uever- 
thelesse  have  the  benefits  and  profits  of  their  lands 
here,  by  pretence  of  such  colourable  conveyances 
thereof,  formerly  made  by  them  unto  their  privie 
friends  heere  in  trust,  who  privily  doe  send  over 
unto  them  the  said  revenues  wherwith  they  are 
there  maintained  and  enabled  against  her  Majestie. 

Eudox.  I  doe  not  thinke  that  there  be  any  such 
fugitives,  which  are  reUeved  by  the  profite  of  their 
lands  in  England,  for  there  is  a  straighter  order 
taken.  And  if  there  bee  any  such  in  Ireland,  it 
were  good  it  were  Ukewise  looked  unto ;  for  this 
evill  may  easily  be  remedied.     But  proceede. 

Ir^n.  It  is  also  inconvenient  in  the  realme  of 
Ireland,  that  the  wards  and  marriages  of  gentle- 
mens  childi'en  should  be  in  the  disposition  of  any  of 
those  Irish  Lords,  as  now  they  are,  by  reason  that 
their  lands  bee  held  by  knights  service  of  those 
Lords.  By  which  means  it  comes  to  passe  that 
those  gentlemen  being  thus  in  the  ward  of  those 
Lords,  are  not  onely  thereby  *  brought  up  lewdly, 
and  Irish-like,  but  also  for  ever  after  so  bound  to 
their  services,  they  will  runne  with  them  into  any 
disloyaU  action. 

Eudox.  This  grievance  Ireu.  is  also  complained 
of  in  England,  but  how  can  it  be  remedied  {  since 
the  service  must  follow  the  tenure  of  the  lands,  and 
the  lands  were  given  away  by  the  Kings  of  England 
to  those  Lords,  when  they  first  conquered  that 
realme,  and,  to  say  troth,  this  also  would  be  some 
prejudice  to  the  Prince  in  her  wardshipps. 

Iren.  I  doe  not  meane  this  by  the  Princes  wards, 
but  by  such  as  fall  into  the  hands  of  Irish  Lords  ; 
for  I  could  wish,  and  this  I  could  enforce,  that  all 
those  wardships  were  in  the  Princes  disposition,  for 
then  it  might  be  hoped,  that  she,  for  the  universall 
reformation  of  that  realme,  would  take  better  order 
for  bringing  up  those  wards  in  good  nurture,  and 
not  suffer  them  to  come  into  so  bad  hands.  And 
although  these  things  be  already  passed  away,  by 
her  progenitours  former  grants  unto  those  said 
Lords  ;  yet  I  could  finde  a  way  to  remedie  a  great 
part  thereof,  as  hereafter,  when  fit  time  serves, 
shall  appeare.  And  since  we  are  entred  into  speech 
of  such  grants  of  former  Princes,  to  sundry  persons 
of  this  realme  of  Ireland,  I  will  mention  unto  you 
some  other,  of  like  nature  to  this,  and  of  like  in- 
convenience, by  which  the  former  Kings  of  England 
passed  unto  them  a  great  part  of  their  prerogatives, 
which  though  then  it  was  well  intended,  and  pei*- 
haps  well  deserved  of  them  which  received  the 
same,  yet  now  such  a  gapp  of  mischeife  lyes  open 
thereby,  that  I  could  wish  it  were  well  stopped.  Of 
this  sort  are  the  graunts  of  Counties  Palatines  in 
Ireland,  which  though  at  fii'st  were  granted  upon 
good  consideration  when  they  were  first  conquered, 
for  that  those  lands  lay  then  as  a  very  border  to 
the  wild  Irish,  subject  to  continuall  invasion,  so  as 
it  was  needfuU  to  give  them  great  priviledges  for 
the  defence  of  the  inhabitants  thereof :  yet  now 
that  it  is  no  more  a  border,  nor  frontired  with  ene- 
mies, why  should  such  priviledges  bee  any  more 
continued  1 

Eudox.  I  would  gladly  know  what  you  call  a 
County  Palatine,  and  whence  it  is  so  called. 

Iren.  It  was  (I  suppose)  first  named  Palatine  of 
a  pale,  as  it  were  a  pale  and  defense  to  their  inward 

*  brought  up  lewdly,"]    Ignorantly.    Tobd. 


lands,  so  as  it  is  called  the  English  Pale,  and  there- 
fore is  a  Palsgrave  named  an  Earle  Palatine.  Others 
thinke  of  the  Latine,  pala/re,  that  is,  to  forage  or 
out-run,  because  those  marchers  and  borderers  use 
commonly  so  to  doe.  So  as  to  have  a  County  Pa- 
latine is,  in  effect,  to  have  a  priviledge  to  spoyle 
the  enemies  borders  adjoyning.  And  surely  so  it  is 
used  at  this  day,  as  a  priviledge  place  of  spoiles 
and  stealthes  ;  for  the  County  of  Tipperary,  which 
is  now  the  onely  Countie  Palatine  in  Ireland,  is,  by 
abuse  of  some  bad  ones,  made  a  receptacle  to  rob 
the  rest  of  the  Counties  about  it,  by  meanes  of 
whose  priviledges  none  will  follow  their  stealthes, 
so  as  it  being  situate  in  the  very  lap  of  all  the  land, 
is  made  now  a  border,  which  how  inconvenient  it 
is,  let  every  man  judge.  And  though  that  right 
noble  man,  that  is  the  Lord  of  the  liberty,  do 
paine  himselfe,  all  he  may,  to  yeeld  equall  justice 
unto  all,  yet  can  there  not  but  great  abuses  lurke 
in  so  inward  and  absolute  a  priviledge,  the  considera- 
tion whereof  is  to  be  respected  carefully,  for  the 
next  succession.  And  nmch  hke  unto  this  graunt, 
there  are  other  priviledges  granted  unto  most  of 
the  corporations  there :  that  they  shal  not  be  bound 
to  any  other  government  then  their  owne,  that  they 
shall  not  be  charged  with  garrisons,  that  they  shall 
not  be  travailed  forth  of  their  owne  franchises, 
that  they  may  buy  and  sell  with  theeves  and  rebels, 
that  all  amercements  and  fines  that  shal  be  imposed 
upon  them,  shall  come  unto  themselves.  All  which, 
though  at  the  time  of  their  first  graunt  they  were 
tollerable,  and  perhaps  reasonable,  yet  now  are 
most  unreasonable  and  inconvenient,  but  all  these 
will  easily  be  cut  off  with  the  superiour  power  of 
her  Majesties  prerogative,  against  which  her  own 
graunts  are  not  to  be  pleaded  or  enforced. 

Eudox.  Now  truely  Irensens  you  have  (me  seemes) 
very  well  handled  this  point,  touching  inconveni- 
ences in  the  Common  Law  there,  by  you  observed ; 
and  it  seemeth  that  you  have  had  a  mindefuU  regard 
unto  the  things  that  may  conceme  the  good  of  that 
realme.  And  if  you  can  aswell  goe  thorough  with 
the  Statute  Lawes  of  that  land,  I  will  thinke  you 
have  not  lost  all  your  time  there.  Therefore  I  pray 
you,  now  take  them  in  band,  and  tell  us,  what  you 
thinke  to  bee  amisse  in  them. 

Iren.  The  Statutes  of  that  realme  are  not  many, 
and  therefore  we  shall  the  sooner  runne  thorough 
them.  And  yet  of  those  few  there  are  [some]  im- 
pertinent and  unnecessary :  the  which  though 
perhaps  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  them,  were 
very  needfuU,  yet  now  thorough  change  of  time  are 
cleane  antiquated,  and  altogether  idle :  As  that 
which  forbiddeth  any  to  weare  their  beards  all  on 
the  upper  hppe,  and  none  under  the  chinne.  And 
that  which  putteth  away  saffron  shirts  and  smockes. 
And  that  which  restraineth  the  use  of  guilt  bridles 
and  *  petronels.  And  that  which  is  appointed  for 
the  recorders  and  clerks  of  Dublin  and  Tredagh,  to 
take  but  ijd.  for  the  coppy  of  a  plainte.  And  that 
which  commaunds  bowes  and  arrowes.  And  that 
which  makes,  that  all  Irishmen  which  shall  con- 
verse among  the  English,  shall  be  taken  for  spyes, 
and  so  punished.  And  that  which  forbids  persons 
amesnable  to  law,  to  enter  and  distraine  in  the 


*  petroneli.J  See  Cotjtrave's  Fr.  Diet.  "  Pelrinal,  a  havsv- 
mans  peece,  a  pefronc!/."  Hence  the  soldier,  who  served 
with  a  pelronell.  was  called  poietrinalier.  It  appears  to 
have  been  much  the  same  as  our  blunderbuss.    Toask 
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lands  in  whicbthey  have  title  ;  and  many  other  tlie 
like,  I  could'  rehearse. 

Eubdox.  These  truely,  which  yee  have  repeated, 
seeme  very  frivolous  and  fruitelesse  ;  for,  by  tlie 
breach'  of  them,  little  dammage  or  inconvenience, 
can  come  to  the  Common-wealth  :  Neither  indeed, 
if  any  transgresse  them,  shall  he  seeme  worthy  of 
pimishment,  scarce  of  blame,  saving  but  for  that 
they  abide  by  that  name  of  lawes.  But  lawes  ought 
to  be  such,  as  that  the  keeping  of  tliem  should  be 
gi-eatly  for  the  behoofe  of  tlie  Common-weale,  and 
the  violating  of  them  should  be  very  haynous,  and 
sharpely  punishable.  But  tell  us  of  some  more 
weighty  dislikes  in  the  Statutes  then  these,  and  that 
may  more  behoofufly  import  tlie  reformation  of 
them. 

Iren.  There  is  one  or  two  Statutes  which  make 
the  wrongfuU  distraining  of  any  mans  goods  against 
the  formeof  Common  Law,  to  be  fellony .  The  which 
Statutes  seeme  surely  to  have  beene  at  first  meant 
for  the  good  of  that  realnje,  and  for  restrayning  of 
a  foule  abuse,  which  then  raigned  commonly 
amongst  that  people,  and  yet  is  not  altogether  laide 
aside  :  That  when  any  one  was  indebted  to  another, 
he  would  first  demand  his  debt,  and,  if  he  were 
not  payed,  hee  wouM  straight  goe  and  take  a  dis- 
tresse  of  his  goods  or  cattel!,  where  he  could  finde 
them,  to  the  value  ;  which  he  would  keepe  till  he 
were  satisfied,  and  this  the  simple  churle  (as  they 
call  him)  doth  commonly  use  to  doe  ;  yet  thorough 
ignorance  of  his  misdouig,  or  evill  use,  that  hath 
long  settled  amongst  them.  But  this,  though  it  bee 
sure  most  unlawfull,  yet  surely  (me  seemes)  too 
hard  to  make  it  death,  since  there  is  no  purpose  in 
the  party  to  steale  the  others  goods,  or  to  conceale 
the  distresse,  but  doth  it  openly,  for  the  most  part, 
before  witnesses.  And  againe,  the  same  Statutes 
are  so  slackely  penned  (besides  the  later  of  them  is 
so  unsensibly  contryved,  that  it  scarce  carryeth  any 
reason  in  it)  that  they  are  often  and  very  easily 
■ivrested  to  the  fraude  of  the  subject,  as  if  one  going 
to  distrayne  upon  his  own  land  or  tenement,  where 
lawfully  he  may,  yet  if  in  doing  therof  he  trans- 
gresse the  least  point  of  the  Common  Law,  hee 
straight  comraitteth  fellony.  Or  if  one  by  any 
other  occasion  take  any  thing  from  another,  as 
boyes  use  sometimes  to  cap  one  another,  the  same 
is  straight  fellony.     This  is  a  very  hard  law. 

Sudox.  Nevertheles  that  evill  use  of  distrayning 
of  another  mans  goods  yee  will  not  deny  but  it  is 
to  be  abolished  and  taken  away. 

Iren.  It  is  so,  but  not  by  taking  away  the  subject 
withall,  for  that  is  too  violent  a  medecine,  especially 
this  use  being  permitted,  and  made  lawfuU  to  some ; 
and  to  other  some  death.  As  to  most  of  the  cor- 
porate townes  there,  it  is  graunted  by  their  char- 
ter, that  they  may,  every  man  by  himselfe,  without 
an  officer  (for  that  were  more  tolerable)  for  any 
debt,  to  distraine  the  goods  of  any  Irish,  being 
found  within  their  liberty,  or  but  passing  thorough 
their  townes.  And  the  first  permission  of  this,  was 
for  that  in  those  times  when  that  graunt  was  made, 
the  Irish  were  not  amesnable  to  law,  so  as  it  was 
not  safety  for  the  townes-man  to  goe  to  him  forth 
to  demaund  his  debt,  nor  possible  to  draw  him  into 
law,  so  that  he  had  leave  to  bee  his  owne  bayhffe,to 
arrest  his  said  debtors  goods,  within  his  owne  fran- 
chese.  The  which  the  Irish  seeing,  thought  it  as 
lawfull  for  them  to  distrayne  the  townes-mans 
goods  in  the  countrey,  where  they  found  it.     And 


so  by  ensample  of  that  graunt  to  townes-men,  they 
thought  it  lawfull  and  made  it  a  use  to  distrayne 
on  anothers  goods  for  small  debts.  And  to  say 
truth,  mee  thinkes  it  is  hard  for  every  trifling  debt, 
of  two  or  three  shil.  to  be  driven  to  law,  which  is 
so  farre  from  them  sometimes  to  be  sought,  for 
which  me  thinketh  it  too  heavy  an  ordinance  to 
give  death,  especially  to  a  rude  man  that  is  igno- 
lant  of  law,  and  thinketh,  that  a  common  use  or 
graunt  to  other  men,  is  a  law  for  himselfe. 

Sudox.  Yea,  but  the  iudge,  when  it  commeth 
before  him  to.  triall,  may  easily  decide  this  doubt, 
and  lay  open  the  intent  of  the  law,  by  his  better 
discretion. 

Iren.  Yea,  but  it  is  dangerous  to  leave  the  sence 
of  tUe  law  unto  tlie  reason  or  will  of  the  iudge,  who 
are  men  and  may  bee  miscaried  by  affections,  and 
many  other  meanes.  But  the  lawes  ought  to  bee 
like  stony  tables,  plaine,  stedfast,  and  unmoveable. 
There  is  also  such  another  Statute  or  two,  which 
make  Coigny  and  Livery  to  bee  treason,  no  lesse 
inconvenient  then  the  font  er,  being  as  it  is  penned, 
how  ever  the  first  puCj-OLe  thereof  were  expedient ; 
for  thereby  now  no  man  can  goe  into  another  mans 
house  for  lodgmg,  nor  to  his  owne  tennants  house 
to  take  victual  by  the  way,  notwithstanding  tliat 
there  is  no  other  meanes  for  him  to  have  lodging, 
nor  horse  mcate,  nor  mans  meate,  there  being  no 
iunes,  nor  none  otherwise  to  bee  bought  for  money, 
but  that  he  is  endangered  by  that  Statute  for  trea- 
son, whensoever  he  shall  happen  to  fall  out  with 
his  temiant,  or  tliat  his  said  hoste  list  to  complaine 
of  greivance,  as  oftentimes  I  have  scene  them  very 
malitiously  doe  thorough  the  least  provocation. 

Eudox.  I  doe  not  well  laiow,  but  by  gbesse,  what 
you  doe  meane  by  these  termes  of  Coigny  and 
Livery,  therefore  I  pray  you  explaine  them. 

Iren.  1  know  not  whether  the  words  bee  English 
or  Irish,  but  I  suppose  them  to  bee  rather  auncient 
English,  for  the  Iiishmen  can  make  no  derivation 
of  them.  What  Livery  is,  wee  by  common  use  in 
England  know  well  enough,  namely,  that  it  is 
allowance  of  horse-meate,  as  they  commonly  use 
the  word  in  stabling,  as  to  keepe  horses  at  livery, 
the  which  word,  I  guesse,  is  derived  of  livering  or 
delivering  forth  their  nightly  foode.  So  in  great 
houses,  the  livery  is  said  to  be  served  up  for  all 
night,  that  is  their  evenings  allowance  for  drinke  : 
And  Livery  is  also  called,  the  upper  weede  which 
a  serving  man  weareth,  so  called  (as  I  suppose)  for 
that  it  was  delivered  and  taken  from  him  at  plea- 
sure :  so  it  is  apparent,  that,  by  the  word  Livery, 
is  there  meant  horse-meate,  like  as,  by  the  word 
Coigny,  is  understood  mans  meate  ;  but  whence  the 
word  is  derived  is  hard  to  tell  :  some  say  of  coine, 
for  that  they  used  commonly  in  their  Coignies,  not 
onely  to  take  meate,  but  coine  also  ;  and  that  taking 
of  money  was  speciallie  meant  to  be  prohibited  by 
that  Statute  :  but  I  thinke  rather  this  word  Coigny 
is  derived  of  the  Irish.  The  wliich  is  a  common 
UKe  amongst  land-lords  of  the  Irish,  to  have  a  com- 
mon spending  upon  their  tennants :  for  all  their 
tennants,  being  commonly  but  tennants  at  will,  they 
use  to  take  of  them  what  victuals  they  list :  for  of 
victuals  they  were  wont  to  make  small  reckoning  : 
neither  in  this  was  the  tennant  wronged,  for  it  was 
an  ordinary  and  knowne  custome,  and  his  Lord 
commonly  used  so  to'  covenant  with  him,  which  if 
at  any  time  the  tennant  disliked,  hee  might  freely 
depart  at  his  fleasni-e.     But  now  by  this  Statute. 
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the  said  Irish  Lord  is  wronged,  for  tliat  hee  is  cut 
off  from  his  customary  services,  of  the  which  this 
was  one,  besides  many  other  of  the  like,  as  Cuddy, 
Coshery,  Bonnaght,  Shrah,  Sorehin,  and  such 
others  :  the  which  (I  thinke)  were  customes  at  first 
brought  in  by  the  English  upon  the  Irish,  tor  they 
were  never  wont,  aud  yet  are  loath  to  yeeld  any 
certaine  rent,  but  only  such  spendings  :  for  their 
common  saying  is,  "  Spend  me  and  defend  me." 

Eudox.  Surely  I  take  it  as  you  say,  that  therein 
the  Irish  Lord  hath  wrong,  since  it  was  an  auncient 
custome,  and  nothing  contrary  to  law,  for  to  the 
willhig  there  is  no  wrong  done.  And  this  right 
well  I  wot,  that  even  heere  in  England,  there  are 
in  many  places  as  large  customes,  as  that  of  Coignie 
and  Livery.  But  I  suppose  by  your  speach,  that  it 
was  the  first  meaning  of  the  Statute,  to  forbid  the 
violent  taking  of  victualls  upon  other  mens  tenants, 
against  their  wills,  which  surely  is  a  great  out-rage, 
and  yet  not  so  great  (me  seemes)  as  that  it  should 
be  made  treason  :  for  considering  that  the  nature 
of  treason  is  concerning  the  royall  estate  or  person 
of  the  Prince,  or  practizing  witli  his  enemies,  to 
the  derogation  and  danger  of  his  crowne  and  dig- 
nitie,  it  is  hardly  wrested  to  malce  this  treason. 
But  (as  you  earst  said)  "  better  a  mischiefe  then 
an  inconvenience." 

Iren.  Another  Statute  I  remember,  which  having 
beene  an  auncient  Irish  custome,  is  now  upon  ad- 
visement made  a  law,  and  that  is  called  the  Custome 
of  Kin-cogish,  which  is,  that  every  head  of  every 
sept,  and  every  chiefe  of  every  kindred  or  family, 
should  be  answerable  and  bound  to  bring  foorth 
every  one  of  that  sept  and  kindred  under  it,  at  all 
times  to  be  iustified,  when  he  should  be  required  or 
charged  with  any  treason,  felony,  or  other  haynous 
crime, 

Jiudox.  Why  ?  surely  this  seemes  a  very  neces- 
sary law.  For  considering  that  many  of  them  bee 
such  losells  and  scatterlings,  as  that  they  cannot 
easily  by  any  sheriffe,  constable,  bayhffe,  or  other 
ordinary  officer  bee  gotten,  when  they  are  chal- 
lenged for  any  such  fact ;  this  is  a  very  good  meanes 
to  get  them  to  bee  brought  in  by  him,  that  is,  the 
head  of  that  sept,  or  chiefe  of  that  house ;  wher- 
fore  I  wonder  what  just  exception  you  can  make 
against  the  same. 

Iren,  Truely  Eudoxus,  in  the  pretence  of  the 
good  of  this  Statute,  you  have  nothing  erred,  for  it 
seemeth  very  expedient  and  necessary  ;  but  the  hurt 
which  commeth  thereby  is  greater  then  the  good. 
For,whiIest  every  chiefe  of  a  sept  standeth  so  bound 
to  the  law  for  every  man  of  his  blood  or  sept  that  is 
under  him,  he  is  made  great  by  the  commaunding 
of  them  all.  For  if  hee  may  not  commauud  them, 
then  that  law  doth  wrong,  that  bindeth  him  to  bring 
them  foorth  to  bee  iustified.  And  if  hee  may  com- 
maund  them,  then  hee  may  commamid  them  aswell 
to  ill  as  to  good.  Hereby  the  lords  and  captaines 
of  countreyes,  the  principall  aud  heades  of  septs  are 
made  stronger,  whome  it  should  bee  a  most  spe- 
ciall  care  in  policie  to  weaken,  and  to  set  up  and 
strengthen  diverse  of  his  underlings  against  him, 
which  whensoever  he  shall  swarve  from  duty,  may 
bee  able  to  beard  him  ;  for  it  is  very  dangerous  to 
leave  the  commaund  of  so  many  as  some  septs  are, 
being  five  or  sixe  thousand  persons,  to  the  will  of 
one  man,  who  may  leade  them  to  what  he  will,  as 
he  himselfe  shall  be  inclined. 

'^tidox.  In  very  deede  Iren.  it  is  very  dangerous. 


seeing  the  disposition  of  those  people  is  not  alwayes 
inclineable  to  the  best.  And  therefore  I  holde  it 
no  wisedome  to  leave  unto  them  too  much  com- 
maund over  their  kindred,  but  rather  to  withdrawe 
their  followers  from  them  asmuch  as  may  bee,  and 
to  gather  them  under  the  commaund  of  law,_by 
some  better  meane  then  this  custom  of  Kin-cogis!i. 
The  which  word  I  would  bee  glad  to  know  what  it 
namely  signifieth,  for  the  meaning  thereof  I  seeme 
to  understand  reasonably  well. 

Iren.  It  is  a  word  mingled  of  Enghsh  and  Irish 
together,  so  as  I  am  partly  ledde  to  thinke,  that  the 
custome  thereof  was  first  Enghsh,  and  afterwardes 
made  Irish  ;  for  such  an  other  law  they  had  heere 
in  England,  as  I  remember,  made  by  King  Alured, 
that  every  gentleman  should  bring  foorth  his  Idnred 
and  followers  to  the  law.  So  *  Kin  is  Enghsh,  and 
Congish  affinitie  in  Irish. 

Budox.  Sith  then  wee  that  have  thus  reasonably 
handled  the  mconveniences  in  the  lawes,  let  ns  now 
passe  unto  the  second  part,  which  was,  I  remember, 
of  (he  abuses  of  customes  ;  in  which,  mee  seemes, 
you  have  a  faire  champian  layde  open  unto  you,  in 
which  you  may  at  large  stretch  out  your  discourse 
into  many  sweete  remembrances  of  antiquities, 
from  whence  it  seemeth  that  the  customes  of  that 
nation  proceeded. 

Iren.  Indeede  Eudox.  you  say  vei-y  true  ;  for  all 
the  customes  of  the  Irish  which  I  have  often  noted 
and  compared  with  that  I  have  read,  would  minister 
occasion  of  a  most  ample  discourse  of  the  originall 
of  them,  and  the  antiquity  of  that  people,  which  in 
truth  I  thinke  to  bee  more  auncient  then  most  that 
I  Imow  in  this  end  of  the  world,  so  as  if  it  were  in 
the  handling  of  some  man  of  sound  judgement  and 
plentifuU  reading,  it  would  bee  most  pleasant  and 
profitable.  But  it  may  bee  wee  may,  at  some  other 
time  of  meeting,  take  occasion  to  treate  thereof 
more  at  large.  Heere  onely  it  shall  suffise  to  touch 
such  customes  of  the  Irish  as  seeme  offensive  and 
repugnant  to  the  good  government  of  the  realme. 

Biidox.  Follow  then  your  owne  course,  for  I  shall 
the  better  content  my  selfe  to  forbeare  my  desire 
now,  in  hope  that  you  will,  as  you  say,  some  other 
time  more  aboundantly  satisfie  it. 

Iren.  Before  we  enter  into  the  ti-eatie  of  their 
customes,  it  is  first  needfuU  to  consider  from  whence 
they  first  spnmg  ;  for  from  the  sundry  manners  of 
the  nations,  from  whence  that  people  which  now  is 
called  Irish,  were  derived,  some  of  the  customes 
which  now  remain  amongst  thera,  have  been  first 
fetcht,  and  sithence  there  continued  amongst  them  ; 
for  not  of  one  nation  was  it  peopled,  as  it  is,  but  of 
sundry  people  of  different  conditions  and  manners. 
But  the  chiefest  which  have  first  possessed  and 
inhabited  it,  I  suppose  to  bee  Scythians. 

Eudox.  How  commeth  it  then  to  passe,  that 
the  Irish  doe  derive  themselves  from  Gathelus  the 
Spaniard  ? 

Iren.  They  doe  indeed,  but  (I  conceive)  without 
any  good  ground.  For  if  there  were  any  such 
notable  transmission  of  a  colony  hether  out  of 
Spaine,  or  any  such  famous  conquest  of  this  king- 
dome  by  Gathelus  a  Spaniard,  as  they  would  fame 
believe,  it  is  not  unlikely,  but  the  very  Chronicles 
of  Spaine  (had  Spaine  then  beene  in  so  high  regard, 

*  Ein  is  English,  and  Conf/ufi  affinitie  in  Irish.'\  I  con- 
ceive the  word  to  be  rather  altogether  Irish.  Kin  Kignifying 
in  Irisli,  the  head  or  chiefe  of  any  aepta.  Sir  Jjv.vi:s  Ware. 
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as  they  now  have  it)  would  not  have  omitted  so 
memorable  a  thing,  as  tlie  subduing  of  so  noble  a 
realme  to  the  Spaniard,  no  more  then  they  doe 
now  neglect  to  memorize  tlieir  conquest  of  the 
Indians,  especially  in  those  times,  in  which  the 
same  was  supposed,  being  neai-er  unto  the  flom-ish- 
hig  age  of  learning  and  writers  under  the  Romanes. 
But  the  Irish  doe  heerein  no  otherwise,  then  our 
vaine  EngUsh-men  doe  in  the  Tale  of  Brutus,  whom 
they  devise  to  have  first  conquered  and  inhabited 
this  land,  it  being  as  impossible  to  proove,  that 
there  was  ever  any  such  Brutus  of  Albion  or  Eng- 
land, as  it  is,  that  there  was  any  such  Gathelus  of 
Spaine.  But  surely  the  Scythians  (of  whom  I  earst 
spoke)  at  such  time  as  the  Northerne  Nations  over- 
flowed all  Christendome,  came  downe  to  the  sea- 
coast,  where  mquiring  for  other  countries  abroad, 
and  getting  iutelUgence  of  this  countrey  of  Ireland, 
finding  shipping  convenient,  passed  thither,  and 
arrived  in  the  North-part  tliereof,  which  is  now 
called  Ulster,  which  first  inhabiting,  and  afterwards 
stretching  themselves  forth  into  the  land,  as  their 
numbers  increased,  named  it  all  of  themselves 
Scuttenland,  which  more  briefly  is  called  Scutland, 
or  Scotland. 

Endox.  I  wonder  (Ireuaeus)  whether  you  runne 
so  farre  astray  ;  for  whilest  weo  talke  of  Ireland, 
mee  thinks  you  rippe  up  the  originall  of  Scotland, 
but  what  is  that  to  this  ? 

Iren.  Surely  very  much,  for  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
are  all  one  and  the  same. 

Ewdox.  That  seemeth  more  strange  ;  for  we  all 
know  right  well  they  are  distinguished  with  a  great 
sea  rumimg  between  them  ;  or  else  there  are  two 
Scotlands. 

Iren.  Never  the  more  are  there  two  Scotlands, 
but  two  kindes  of  Scots  were  indeed  (as  you  may 
gather  outof  Buchanan)  the  one  Irin,  or  Irish  Scots, 
the  other  Albin-Scots  ;  for  those  Scots  are  Scythi- 
ans, amved  (as  I  said)  in  the  North  parts  of  Ire- 
land, where  some  of  them  after  passed  into  the  next 
coast  of  Albine,  now  called  Scotland,  which  (after 
much  ti'ouble)  they  possessed,  and  of  themselves 
named  Scotland  ;  but  in  processe  of  time  (as  it  is 
commonly  scene)  the  dominion  of  the  part  pre- 
vaileth  in  the  whole,  for  the  Irish  Scots  putting 
away  the  name  of  Scots,  were  called  only  Irish,  and 
the  Albine  Scots,  leaving  the  name  of  Albine,  were 
called  only  Scots.  Therefore  it  commeth  thence 
that  of  some  writers, Ireland  is  called  Scotia-major, 
and  that  which  now  is  called  Scotland,  Scotia^ 
minor. 

Mudox.  I  doe  now  well  understand  your  distin- 
guishing of  the  two  sorts  of  Scots,  and  two  Scot^ 
lands,  how  that  this  which  now  is  called  Ireland, 
was  anciently  called  Enn,  and  afterwards  of  some 
written  Scotland,  and  that  which  now  is  caUed 
Scotland,  was  formerly  called  Albin,  before  the 
comming  of  the  Scythes  thither  ;  but  what  other 
nation  inhabited  the  other  parts  of  Ireland  % 

Iren.  After  this  people  thus  planted  in  the  North, 
(or  before,)  for  the  certaintie  of  times  in  things  so 
farre  from  all  knowledge  cannot  be  justly  avouched, 
another  nation  comming  out  of  Spaine,  arrived  in 
the  West  part  of  Ireland,  and  finding  it  waste,  or 
weakely  inhabited,  possessed  it :  who  whether  they 
were  native  Spaniards,  or  Gaules,  or  Africans,  or 
Gothes,  or  some  other  of  those  Northerne  Nations 
which  did  over-spread  all  Christendome,  it  is  im- 
possible to  affirrae,  only  some  naked  oonjectm-es 


may  be  gathered,  but  that  out  of  Spaine  certainely 
they  came,  that  do  all  the  Irish  Chronicles  agree. 

Eudox.  You  doe  very  boldly  Ireu.  adventure 
upon  the  histories  of  auncient  times,  and  leane  too 
confidently  on  those  Irish  Chronicles  which  are  most 
fabulous  and  forged,  in  that  out  of  them  you  dare 
take  in  hand  to  lay  open  the  originall  of  such  a  na- 
tion so  antique,  as  that  no  monument  remaines  of 
her  beginning  and  first  inhabiting  ;  especially  having 
been  in  those  times  without  letters,  but  only  bare 
traditions  of  times  and  remembrances  of  Bai'des, 
which  use  to  forge  and  falsifie  every  thing  as  they 
hst,  to  please  or  displease  any  man. 

Iren.  Truly  I  must  confess  I  doe  so,  but  yet  not 
so  absolutely  as  you  suppose.  I  do  herein  rely 
upon  those  Bardes  or  Irish  Clu-oniclers,  though  the 
Irish  themselves  through  their  ignorance  in  matters 
of  learning  and  deepe  judgement,  doe  most  con- 
stantly beleeve  and  avouch  them,  but  unto  them 
besides  I  adde  mine  owne  reading  ;  and  out  of  tliem 
both  together,  with  comparison  of  times,  likewise  of 
manners  and  customes,  affinity  of  words  and  names, 
properties  of  natures,  and  uses,  resemblances  of 
rites  and  ceremonies,  monuments  of  churches  and 
tombes,  and  many  other  like  circumstances,  I  doe 
gather  a  likelihood  of  truth,  not  certainely  affirming 
any  thing,  but  by  conferring  of  times,  language, 
monuments,  and  such  like,  I  doe  hunt  out  a  proba- 
bility of  things,  which  I  leave  to  your  judgement  to 
believe  or  refuse.  Neverthelesse  there  be  some 
very  auncient  authors  that  make  mention  of  these 
things,  and  some  moderne,  which  by  comparing 
them  with  present  times,  experience,  and  their 
owne  reason,  doe  open  a  window  of  great  light  unto 
the  rest  that  is  yet  unseene,  as  namely,  of  the  elder 
times,  Ccesar,  Strabo,  Tacitus,  Ptolomie,  Pliny, 
Pomponius  Mela,  and  Berosus  :  of  the  later,  Vin- 
centius,  .lEneas  Sylvius,  Luidus,  Buchanan,  for  that 
hee  himseli'e,  being  an  Irish  Scot  or  Pict  by  nation, 
and  being  very  excellently  learned,  and  industrious 
to  seeke  out  the  truth  of  all  things  concerning  the 
originall  of  his  owne  people,  hath  both  set  downe 
the  testimony  of  the  auncients  truely,  and  his  owne 
opinion  together  withall  very  reasonably,  though  in 
some  things  he  doth  somewhat  fiatter.  Besides,  the 
Bardes  and  Irish  Chroniclers  themselves,  though 
through  desire  of  pleasing  perhappes  too  much,  and 
ignorances  of  arts,  and  purer  learning,  they  have 
clouded  the  truth  of  those  lines  ;  yet  there  appeares 
among  them  some  reliques  of  the  true  antiquitie, 
though  disguised,  which  a  well  eyed  man  may 
happily  discover  and  finde  out. 

Eudox.  How  can  here  be  any  truth  in  them  at 
all,  since  the  auncient  nations  which  first  inhabited 
Ireland,  were  altogether  destitute  of  letters,  much 
more  of  learning,  by  which  they  might  leave  the 
verity  of  things  written.  And  those  Bardes,  com- 
ming also  so  many  hundred  yeares  after,  could  not 
know  what  was  done  in  former  ages,  nor  deliver 
certainty  of  any  thing,  but  what  they  fayned  out  of 
their  unlearned  heads. 

Iren.  *  Those  Bardes  indeed,  Caesar  writeth,  de- 
Uvered  no  oertaine  truth  of  any  thing,  neither  is 


*  Those  Bardes  indeed.  C(Bsar  writeth.  Concerning 
them  I  flnde  no  mention  in  Cifisar's  Oommentaryes,  but 
much  toucliing  the  Druidos,  which  were  the  priests  and 
philosophers,  (or.VIiigias  »  Pliny  calls themjot  theGauler 
and  British.     Sir  Jamks  Ware. 
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there  any  certaine  hold  to  be  taken  of  any  antiquity 
which  is  received  by  tradition,  since  all  men  be 
lyars,  and  many  lye  when  they  wil  ;  yet  for  the 
antiquities  of  the  written  Chronicles  of  Ireland,  give 
me  leave  to  say  something,  not  to  justifie  them,  but 
to  shew  that  some  of  them  might  say  truth.  For 
where  you  say  the  Irish  have  alwayes  bin  without 
letters,  you  are  therein  much  deceived  ;  for  it  is 
certaine,  that  Ireland  hath  had  the  use  of  letters 
very  anciently,  and  long  before  ]5ngland. 

Eudox.  Is  it  possible  ?  how  comes  it  then  that 
they  are  so  unlearned  still,  being  so  old  schoUers  \ 
For  learning  (as  the  Poet  saith)  "  EmoUit  mores, 
nee  sinit  esse  feros  :"  whence  then  (I  pray  you) 
could  they  have  those  letters  \ 

Iren.  It  is  hard  to  say  :  for  whether  they  at  their 
first  eomming  into  the  land,  or  afterwards  by  trading 
with  other  nations  which  had  letters,  learned  them 
of  them,  or  devised  them  amongst  themselves,  is 
very  doubtful ;  but  that  they  had  letters  aunciently, 
is  nothing  doubtfuU,  for  the  Saxons  of  England  are 
said  to  have  their  letters,  and  learning,  and  learned 
men  from  the  Irish,  and  that  also  appeareth  by  the 
hkenesse  of  the  character,  for  the  Saxons  character 
is  the  same  with  the  Irish.  Now  the  Scythians, 
never,  as  I  can  reade,  of  old  had  letters  amongst 
them,  therfore  it  seemeth  that  they  had  them  from 
the  nation  which  came  out  of  Spaine,  for  in  Spaine 
there  was  (as  Strabo  writeth)  letters  anciently  used, 
whether  brought  unto  them  by  the  Phenicians,  or 
the  Persians,  which  (as  it  appeareth  by  him)  had 
some  footmg  there,  or  from  Marsellis,  which  is  said 
to  have  bin  inhabited  by  the  Greekes,  and  from 
them  to  have  had  the  Greeke  character,  of  which 
Marsilians  it  is  said,  that  the  Gaules  learned  them 
first,  and  used  them  only  for  the  furtherance  of 
their  trades  and  privat  busines  ;  for  the  Gaules  (as 
is  strongly  to  be  proved  by  many  ancient  and  au- 
thentical  writers)  did  first  inhabite  all  the  sea  eoast 
of  Spaine,  even  unto  Cales,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Straights,  and  peopled  also  a  great  part  of  Italy, 
which  appeareth  by  sundry  havens  and  cities  in 
Spaine  called  from  them,  as  Portugallia,  Gallecia, 
Galdunum,  and  also  by  sundry  nations  therin 
dwelling,  which  yet  have  received  their  own  names 
of  the  Gaules,  as  the  Rhegni,  Presamarci,  Tamari, 
Cineri,  and  divers  others.  AH  which  Pomponius 
Mela,  being  himselfe  a  Spaniard,  yet  saith  to  have 
descended  from  the  Celts  of  France,  whereby  it  is 
to  be  gathered,  that  that  nation  which  came  out  of 
Spaine  into  Ireland,  were  anciently  Gaules,  and 
that  they  brought  with  them  those  letters  which 
they  had  anciently  learned  in  Spaine,  first  into 
Ireland,  which  some  also  say,  doe  much  resemble 
the  old  Phenician  character,  being  likewise  dis- 
tinguished with  pricke  and  accent,  as  theirs  aun- 
ciently, but  the  further  enquirie  hereof  needeth  a 
place  of  longer  discourse  tlien  this  our  short  con- 
ference. 

Eudox.  Surely  you  have  shewed  a  great  probar- 
bility  of  that  which  I  had  thought  impossible  to 
have  bin  proved  ;  but  that  which  you  now  say, 
that  Ireland  should  have  bin  peopled  with  the  Gaules, 
seemeth  much  more  strange,  for  all  the  Chronicles 
doe  say,  that  the  west  and  south  was  possessed  and 
inhabited  of  Spaniards:  and  Cornelius  Tacitus 
doth  also  strongly  affirme  the  same,  all  which  you 
must  overthrow  and  falsifie,  or  else  renounce  your 
opinion. 

Iren.  Neither  so,  nor  so ;  for  the  Irish  Chronicles 


(as  I  shewed  you)  being  made  by  unlearned 
men,  and  writing  things  according  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  truth  which  they  conceived,  doe  erre  in 
the  circumstances,  not  in  the  matter.  For  all  that 
came  out  of  Spaine  (they  being  no  dUigent  searchers 
into  the  differences  of  the  nations)  supposed  to  be 
Spaniards,  and  so  called  them  ;  but  the  ground- 
work thereof  is  neverthelesse  true  and  certain,  how- 
ever they  through  ignorance  disguise  the  same,  or 
through  vanity,  whilst  they  would  not  seem  to  be 
ignorant,  doe  thereupon  build  and  enlarge  many 
forged  histories  of  their  owne  antiquity,  which  they 
deUver  to  fooles,  and  make  them  believe  for  true  ; 
as  for  example.  That  first  of  one  Gathelus  the 
Sonne  of  Cecrops  or  Argos,  who  having  married 
the  King  of  Egypt  his  daughter,  thence  sailed  with 
her  into  Spaine,  and  there  inhabited :  Then  that  of 
Nemedus  and  his  sonnes,  who  eomming  out  of 
Scythia,  peopled  Ireland,  and  inhabited  it  with  his 
sonnes  250  yeares,  until  he  was  overcome  of  the 
Giants  dwelling  then  in  Ireland,  and  at  the  last 
quite  banished  and  rooted  out,  after  whom  200 
yeares,  the  sonnes  of  one  Dela,  being  Scythians, 
arrived  there  againe,  and  possessed  the  whole  land, 
of  which  the  youngest  called  Slanius,  in  the  end 
made  himselfe  Monarch.  Lastly,  of  the  4  sonnes 
of  Milesius  King  of  Spaine,  which  conquered  the 
land  from  the  Scythians,  and  inhabited  it  with 
Spaniards,  and  called  it  of  the  name  of  the  youngest 
Hibems,  Hibernia:  all  which  are  in  truth  fables, 
and  very  Milesian  lyes,  as  the  later  proverbe  is  : 
for  never  was  there  such  a  King  of  Spaine,  called 
Milesius,  nor  any  such  colonie  seated  with  liis 
sonnes,  as  they  faine,  that  can  ever  be  proved  ;  but 
yet  under  these  tales  you  may  in  a  manner  see  the 
truth  lurke.  For  Scythians  here  inhabiting,  they 
name  and  put  Spaniards,  whereby  appeareth  that 
both  these  nations  here  inhabited,  but  whether  very 
Spaniards,  as  the  Irish  greatly  affect,  is  no  wayes 
to  be  proved. 

Eudox.  Whence  commeth  it  then  that  the  Irish 
doe  so  greatly  covet  to  fetch  themselves  from  the 
Spaniards,  since  the  old  Gaules  are  a  more  auncieut 
and  much  more  honorable  nation  ? 

Iren.  Even  of  a  very  desire  of  new  fanglenes  and 
vanity,  for  they  derive  themselves  from  the  Span- 
iards, as  seeing  them  to  be  a  very  honorable  people, 
and  neere  bordering  unto  them  ;  but  all  that  is  most 
vaine  ;  for  from  the  Spaniards  that  now  are,  or  that 
people  that  now  inhabite  Spaine,  they  no  wayes 
can  prove  themselves  to  descend  ;  neither  should  it 
be  greatly  glorious  unto  them  ;  for  the  Spaniard  that 
now  is,  is  come  from  as  rude  and  savage  nations  as 
they,  there  being,  as  there  niiay  be  gathered  by 
course  of  ages,  and  view  of  their  owne  history, 
(though  they  therein  labour  much  to  enoble  them- 
selves) scarce  any  drop  of  the  old  Spanish  blood 
left  in  them  ;  for  all  Spaine  was  first  conquered  by 
the  Romans,  and  filled  with  colonies  from  them, 
which  were  still  increased,  and  the  native  Spaniard 
still  out  off.  Afterwards  the  Carthaginians  in  all 
the  long  Punick  Warres  (having  spoiled  all  Spaine, 
and  in  the  end  subdued  it  wholly  unto  themselves) 
did,  as  it  is  likely,  root  out  all  that  were  affected  to 
the  Romans.  And  lastly  the  Romans  having  againe 
recovered  that  conntrey,  and  beate  out  Hannibal, 
did  doubtlesse  cut  off  all  that  favored  the  Cartha^ 
ginians,  so  that  betwixt  them  both,  to  and  fro, 
there  was  scarce  a  native  Spaniard  left,  but  all  in- 
habited of  Romans.  All  wnieh  temnests  of  troubles 
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being  orer-blowne,  tliere  long  after  arose  a  new 
stonne,  more  dreadful  then  all  the  former,  which 
over-ran  all  Spaine,  and  made  an  infinite  confusion 
of  all  things  ;  that  was,  the  comming  downe  of  the 
Gothes,  the  Hunnes,  and  the  Vandals  :  And  lastly 
all  the  nations  of  Scythia,  which,  like  a  mountaine 
flood,  did  orer-flowe  all  Spaine,  and  quite  drowned 
and  wasbt  away  whatsoever  reliques  there  was  left 
of  the  land-bred  people,  yea,  and  of  all  the  Romans 
too.  The  which  Northern  Nations  finding  the 
natm-e  of  the  soyle  and  the  vehement  heat  thereof 
farre  differing  from  their  constitutions,  tooke  no 
felicity  in  that  countrey,  but  from  tlience  passed 
over,  and  did  spread  themselves  into  all  countryes  of 
Christendome,  of  all  which  there  is  none  but  hath 
some  mixture  or  sprinckling,  if  not  throughly 
peopling  of  them.  And  yet  after  all  these  the 
Moores  and  the  Barbarians,  breaking  over  out  of 
Africa,  did  finally  possesse  all  Spaine,  or  the  most 
pai-t  thereof,  and  did  tread,  under  their  heathenish 
feete,  whatever  Uttle  they  found  yet  there  standing. 
The  which,  though  after  they  were  beaten  out  by 
Fei-dinando  of  Arragon  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  yet 
they  were  not  so  cleansed,  but  that  through  the 
marriages  which  tliey  bad  made,  and  mixture  with 
the  people  of  the  land,  during  their  long  continuance 
there,  they  had  left  no  pure  drop  of  Spanish  blood, 
no  more  than  of  Roman  or  of  Scythian.  So  that 
of  all  nations  under  heaven  (I  suppose)  the  Spaniard 
is  the  most  mingled,  and  most  uncertaine  ;  where- 
fore most  foolishly  doe  the  Irish  thinke  to  enoble 
themselves  by  wresting  their  auncientry  from  the 
Spaniard,  who  is  unable  to  derive  himselfe  from 
any  in  certaine. 

Eudox.  You  speake  very  sharpely  Iren.  in  dis- 
praise of  the  Spaniard,  whom  some  others  boast  to 
be  the  onely  brave  nation  under  the  skie. 

Iren.  So  surely  he  is  a  very  brave  man,  neither 
IS  that  any  thing  which  I  speake  to  his  derogation  ; 
for  in  that  I  said  he  is  a  mingled  people,  it  is  no 
dispraise,  for  I  thinke  there  is  no  nation  now  in 
Christendome,  nor  much  further,  but  is  mingled, 
and  compounded  with  others  :  for  it  ^vas  a  singular 
providence  of  God,  and  a  most  admii-able  purpose 
of  his  wisedome,  to  draw  those  Northerne  Heathen 
Nations  downe  into  those  Christian  parts,  where 
they  might  receive  Christianity,  and  to  mingle  na- 
tions so  remote  mbaculously,  to  make  as  it  wei-e 
one  blood  and  kindred  of  all  people,  and  each  to 
have  knowledge  of  him. 

Eudox.  Neither  have  you  sure  any  more  dis- 
honoured the  Irish,  for  you  have  brought  them  from 
very  great  and  ancient  nations,  as  any  were  in  the 
world,  how  ever  fondly  they  affect  the  Spanish. 
For  both  Scythians  and  Gaules  were  two  as  mighty 
nations  as  ever  the  world  brought  forth.  But  is 
there  any  token,  denomination  or  monument  of  the 
Gaules  yet  remaining  iu  Ireland,  as  there  is  of  the 
Scythians  1 

Iren.  Yea  surely  very  many  words  of  the  Gaules 
remaining,  and  yet  dayly  used  in  common  speech. 

Eudox.  What  was  the  Gaulish  speech,  is  there 
any  part  of  it  still  used  among  any  nation  \ 

Iren.  The  Gaulish  speech  is  the  very  British,  the 
which  was  very  generally  used  here  in  all  Brittaine, 
before  the  comming  of  the  Saxons:  and  yet  is 
retained  of  the  Welchmen,  Cornishmen,  and  the 
Brittaines  of  France,  though  time  working  the 
alteration  of  all  things,  and  the  trading  and  inter- 
deale  with  other  nations  romid  about,  have  changed 


and  greatly  altered  the  dialect  thereof;  but  yet  thp 
originall  words  appeare  to  be  the  same,  as  who 
hath  list  to  read  in  Camden  and  Buchanan,  may  see 
at  large.  Besides,  there  be  many  places,  as  havens, 
hills,  townes,  and  castles,  which  yet  beare  the 
names  from  tlie  Gaules,  of  the  which  Buchanan 
rehearseth  above  500  in  Scotland,  and  I  can  (1 
thinke)  recount  neere  as  many  in  Ireland  which 
retaine  the  old  denomination  of  the  Gaules,  as  the 
Menapii,  Cauci,  Venti,  and  others  :  by  all  which 
and  many  other  reasonable  probabilities  (which  this 
short  course  will  not  suffer  to  be  laid  forth)  it 
appeareth  that  the  cheife  inhabitants  in  Ireland 
were  Gaules,  comming  thither  first  out  of  Spaine, 
and  after  from  besides  Tanais,  where  the  Gothes, 
the  Hunnes,  and  the  Getes  sate  dowu  ;  they  also 
being  (as  it  is  said  of  some)  ancient  Gaules  ;  and 
lastly  passing  out  of  Gallia  it  selfe,  from  all  the  sea- 
coast  of  Belgia  and  Celtica,  into  al  the  southerne 
coasts  of  Ireland,  which  they  possessed  and  inha- 
bited, whereupon  it  is  at  this  day,  amongst  the 
Irish  a  common  use,  to  call  any  stranger  inhabitant 
there  amongst  them,  Gald,  that  is,  descended  fron 
the  Gaules. 

Eudox.  This  is  very  likely,  for  even  so  did  those 
Gaules  anciently  possesse  all  the  southerne  coasts 
of  our  Brittaine,  which  yet  retaine  their  old  names, 
as  the  Belgxe  m  Somerset-shire,  Wilshire,  and  part 
of  Hamshire,  Attrebatii  in  Berkeshire,  Regni  in 
Stissex  and  Surry,  and  many  others.  Now  thus 
farre  tlien,  I  understand  your  opinion,  that  the 
Scythians  planted  in  the  North  part  of  Ireland ;  the 
Spaniards  (for  so  we  call  them,  what  ever  they  were 
that  came  from  Spaine)  in  the  West ;  the  Gaules  in 
the  South  :  so  that  there  now  remaineth  the  East 
parts  towards  England,  which  I  would  be  glad  to 
understand  from  whence  you  doe  think  them  to  be 
peopled. 

Iren.  Mary  I  thinke  of  the  Brittaines  themselves, 
of  which  thougli  there  be  Uttle  footing  now  remain- 
uig,  by  reason  that  the  Saxons  afterwards,  and 
lastly  the  EngUsh,  driving  out  the  inhabitants 
thereof,  did  possesse  and  people  it  themselves.  Yet 
amongst  the  Tooles,  the  Birns,  or  Brins,  the  Cave- 
naghes,  and  other  nations  in  Leinster,  there  is  some 
memory  of  the  Britans  remayning.  As  the  Tooles 
are  called  of  the  old  British  word  Tol,  that  is,  a 
Hill  Countrey,  the  Brins  of  the  British  word  Brin, 
that  is.  Woods,  and  the  Cavenaghes  of  the  word 
Caune,  that  is,  strong ;  so  that  in  these  three  people 
the  very  denomination  of  the  old  Britons  doe  still 
remaine.  Besides,  when  any  fiieth  under  the  suc- 
cour and  protection  of  any  against  an  enemie,  he 
cryeth  unto  him,  Comericke,  that  is  in  the  Brittish 
Helpe,  for  the  Brittaine  is  called  in  their  owne 
language,  Comeroy.  Furthermore  to  prove  the 
same.  *  Ireland  is  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  by 
Strabo,  called  Britannia,  and  a  part  of  Great  Brit- 
taine. Finally  it  appeareth  by  good  record  yet 
extant,  that  King  Arthur,  and  before  him  Gurgunt, 
had  all  that  iland  under  their  alleagiance  and  sub- 
jection ;  hereunto  I  could  add  many  probabilities 
of  the  names  of  places,  persons,  and  speeches,  as  I 
did  in  the  foi-mer,  but  they  should  be  too  long  for 
this,  and  I  reserve  them  for  another.     And  thus 


*  Ireland  is  hyBiodorus  S:culus,nnd  by  Strabo,  called 
Britannia,!  Iiis  is  by  Diodorus  called  a  part  of  Brit- 
taine :  but  Ireland  by  neither  of  them  Bntanuia.  Sir 
JAMKS  Ware. 
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you  have  had  my  opinion,  how  all  that  realme  of 
Ireland  -was  fii-st  peopled,  and  by  what  nations. 
After  all  which  the  Saxons  succeeding,  subdued  it 
wholly  to  themselves.  For  first  Egfrid,  King  of 
Northumberland,  did  utterly  waste  and  subdue  it, 
as  appeareth  out  of  Beda's  complaint  against  him  ; 
and  after  him.  King  Edgar  brought  it  under  his 
obedience,  as  appeareth  by  an  auncient  Record,  in 
which  it  is  found  written,  that  he  subdued  all  the 
islands  of  the  North,  even  unto  Norway,  and 
brought  them  into  his  subjection. 

JEudox.  *This  ripping  of  auncestors,  is  very 
pleasing  unto  me,  and  indeede  savoureth  of  good 
conceipt,  and  some  reading  withall.  I  see  hereby 
how  profitable  travaile,  and  experience  of  forraine 
nations,  is  to  him  that  will  apply  them  to  good  pur- 
pose. Neither  indeede  would  I  have  thought,  that 
any  such  antiquities  could  have  beene  avouched 
for  the  Irish,  that  maketh  me  the  more  to  long  to 
see  some  other  of  your  observations,  which  you 
have  gathered  out  of  th  j,t  country,  and  have  earst 
half  promised  to  put  forth :  and  sure  in  this  mingling 
of  nations  appeareth  (as  you  earst  well  noted)  a 
wonderfuU  providence  and  purpose  of  Almighty 
God,  that  stirred  up  the  people  in  the  furthest  parts 
of  the  world,  to  seeke  out  their  regions  so  remote 
from  them,  and  by  that  meanes  both  to  restore 
their  decayed  habitations,  and  to  make  himselfe 
knowne  to  the  Heathen.  But  was  liiere  I  pray  you 
no  more  generall  employing  of  that  iland,  then  first 
by  the  Scythians,  which  you  say  were  the  Scottes, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Spaniards,  besides  the  Gaules, 
Brittaines,  and  Saxons  \ 

Iren.  Yes,  there  was  another,  and  thai  last  and 
greatest,  which  was  by  the  English,  when  the  Earle 
Strangbowe,  having  conquered  that  land,  delivered 
up  the  same  into  the  hands  of  Henry  the  second, 
then  King,  who  sent  over  thither  great  store  of 
gentlemen,and  other  warlike  people,  amongst  whom 
he  distributed  the  land,  and  setled  such  a  strong 
colonic  therein,  as  never  ."ince  could  with  all  the 
subtle  practices  of  the  Irish  be  rooted  out,  but 
abide  still  a  mighty  people,  of  so  many  as  remaine 
English  of  them. 

Eudox.  What  is  this  that  you  say,  of  so  many  as 
remaine  English  of  them  ?  Why  ?  are  not  they  that 
were  once  EngHsh,  English  still  ? 

Iren.  No,  for  some  of  them  are  degenerated  and 
growne  almost  mere  Irish,  yea  and  more  malitious 
to  the  English  then  the  Irish  themselves. 

Eiidox.  What  heare  I  ?  And  is  it  possible  that 
an  Englishman,  brought  up  in  such  sweet  civility 
as  England  affords,  should  find  such  likeing  in  that 
barbarous  rudenes,  that  he  should  forget  his  owne 
nature,  and  forgoe  his  owne  nation !  how  may  this 
bee,  or  what  (I  pray  you)  may  be  the  cause  thereof? 

Iren.  Surely,  nothing  but  the  first  evill  ordinance 
and  institution  of  that  Common-wealth.  But  there- 
of here  is  no  fit  place  to  speake,  least  by  the  occa- 
sion thereof,  offering  matter  of  a  long  discoiu'se, 
we  might  be  drawne  from  this,  that  we  had  in  hand, 
namely,  the  handleing  of  abuses  in  the  customes  of 
Ireland. 

Eiidox.  In  truth  Iren.  you  doe  well  remember 
the  plot  of  your  first  purpose  ;  but  yet  from  that 
(me  seemes)  ye  have  much  swarved  in  all  this  long 

*  TftM  ripping  ([/"aumcwtors,]  Tlii.s  rfwcovcry  of  ances- 
tors &c.  Ripping  is  metaphorically  used.  To  Wp,  is  to 
break  open  stitched  things.     Todd. 


discourse,  of  the  first  inhabiting  of  Ireland  ;  for 
what  is  that  to  your  purpose  ? 

Iren.  Truely  very  materiall,  for  if  you  marked 
the  course  of  all  that  speech  well,  it  was  to  shew, 
by  what  meanes  the  customes,  that  now  are  in  Ire- 
land, being  some  of  tliem  indeede  very  strange  and 
almost  heathenish,  were  first  brought  in  :  and  that 
was,  as  I  said,  by  those  nations  from  whom  that 
countrey  was  first  peopled  ;  for  the  difference  in 
manners  and  customes,  doth  follow  the  difference 
of  nations  and  people.  The  which  I  have  declared 
to  you,  to  have  beene  three  especially  which  seated 
themselves  here :  to  wit,  first  the  Scythian,  then  the 
Gaules,  and  lastly  the  English.  Notwithstanding 
that  I  am  not  ignorant,  that  there  were  sundry 
nations  which  got  footing  in  that  land,  of  the  which 
there  yet  remaine  divers  great  families  and  septs, 
of  whom  I  will  also  in  their  proper  places  make 
mention. 

Eudox.  You  bring  your  selfe  Iren.  very  well  into 
the  way  againe,  notwithstanding  that  it  seemeth  that 
you  were  never  out  of  the  way,  but  now  that  you 
have  passed  thorough  those  antiquities,  which  I 
could  have  wished  not  so  soone  ended,  begin  when 
you  please,  to  declare  what  customes  and  manners 
have  beene  derived  from  those  nations  to  the  Irish, 
and  which  of  them  you  finde  fault  withall. 

Iren.  I  will  begin  then  to  count  their  customes 
in  the  same  order  that  I  counted  their  nations,  and 
first  with  the  Scythian  or  Scottish  manners.  Of 
the  which  there  is  one  use,  amongst  them,  to  keepe 
their  cattle,  and  to  live  themselves  the  most  part  of 
the  yeare  in  booUes,  pasturing  upon  the  mountaine, 
and  waste  wilde  places  ;  and  removing  still  to  fresh 
land,  as  they  have  depastured  the  former.  The 
which  appeareth  plaiue  to  be  the  manner  of  the 
Scythians,  as  you  may  read  in  Olaus  Magnus,  and 
lo.  Bohemus,  and  yet  is  used  amongst  all  the  Tar- 
tarians  and  the  people  about  the  Caspian  Sea, 
which  are  naturally  Scythians,  to  live  in  hoards  as 
they  call  them,  being  the  very  same,  that  the  Irish 
boolies  ai-e,  driving  their  cattle  continually  with 
them,  and  feeding  onely  on  their  milke  and  wliite 
meats. 

Eudox.  What  fault  can  you  finde  with  this  cus- 
tome  ?  for  though  it  be  an  old  Scythian  use,  yet  it 
is  very  behoofefull  in  this  country  of  Ireland,  where 
there  are  great  mountaines,  and  waste  deserts  full 
of  grasse,  that  the  same  should  be  eaten  downe, 
and  nourish  many  thousands  of  cattle,  for  the  good 
of  the  whole  realme,  which  cannot  (me  thinks)  well 
be  any  other  way,  then  by  keeping  those  booUes 
there,  as  yee  have  shewed. 

Iren.  But  by  this  custome  of  boolying,  there 
grow  in  tlie  meane  time  many  great  enoimityes 
unto  that  Common-wealth.  For  first  if  there  be 
any  out-lawes,  or  loose  people,  (as  they  are  never 
without  some)  which  live  upon  stealthesand  spoyles, 
they  are  evermore  succoured  and  finde  releile  only 
in  these  boolies,  being  upon  the  waste  places, 
whereas  else  they  should  be  driven  shortly  to  starve, 
or  to  come  downe  to  the  townes  to  seeke  relcife, 
where  by  one  meanes  or  other,  they  would  soone  be 
caught.  Besides,  such  stealthes  of  cattle  as  they 
make,  they  bring  commonly  to  those  boolies,  being 
upon  those  waste  places,  where  they  are  readily 
received,  and  the  theife  harboured  from  danger  of 
law,  or  such  officers  as  might  light  upon  him. 
Moreover  the  people  that  thus  live  in  those  booUes, 
grow  thereby  the  more  barbarous,  and  live  more 
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licentiously  than  they  could  in  townes,  using  what 
manners  they  list,  and  practizing  what  mischeifes 
and  villainies  they  will,  either  against  the  govern- 
ment tliere,  by  their  combynations,  or  against  pri- 
vate men,  whom  they  majigne,  by  stealing  their 
goods,  or  murdering  themselves.  For  there  they 
thinke  themselves  halfe  exempted  from  law  and 
obedience,  and  having  once  tasted  freedome,  doe 
like  a  steere,  that  hath  beene  long  out  of  his  yoke, 
grudge  and  repyne  ever  after,  to  come  under  rule 
again. 

Eudox.  By  your  speech  Iren.  I  perceive  more 
evill  come  by  tliis  use  of  bodies,  then  good  by  their 
grasing  ;  and  therefore  it  may  well'be  reformed  : 
but  that  must  be  in  his  due  course  :  do  you  pro- 
ceed to  the  next. 

Iren.  They  have  another  custome  from  the  Scy- 
thians, that  is  the  wearing  of  Mantles,  *and  long 
glibbes,  which  is  a  thicke  curled  bush  of  haire, 
hanging  downe  over  their  eyes,  and  monstrously  dis- 
guising them,  which  are  both  very  bad  and  hurtfull. 

Eudox.  Doe  you  thinke  that  the  mantle  commeth 
from  the  Scythians  ?  I  would  surely  think  other- 
wise, for  by  that  which  I  have  read,  it  appeared! 
that  most  nations  of  the  world  amiciently  used  the 
mantle.  For  the  lewes  used  it,  as  you  may  read 
of  Elyas  mantle,  &c.  The  Chaldees  also  used  it,  as 
yee  may  read  in  Diodorus.  The  Egyptians,  hke- 
wise  used  it,  as  yee  may  read  in  Herodotus,  and 
may  be  gathered  by  the  description  of  Berenice,  in 
the  Greeke  Commentary  upon  Callimachus.  The 
Greekes  also  used  it  aunciently,  as  appeareth  by 
Venus  mantle  lyned  with  Starrs,  though  afterwards 
they  changed  the  form  thereof  into  their  cloakes, 
called  Pallia,  as  some  of  the  Irish  also  use.  And 
the  auncient  Latines  and  Romans  used  it,  as  you 
may  read  in  Vu'gil,  who  was  a  very  great  antiquary: 
That  Evander,  when  iEnseas  came  to  him  at  his 
feast,  did  entei-taine  and  feast  him,  sitting  on  the 
ground,  and  lying  on  mantles.  Insomuch  as  he 
useth  the  very  word  mantile  for  a  mantle. 

" .. Humi  mantilia  sternunt." 

So  that  it  seemeth  that  the  mantle  was  a  genei'all 
habite  to  most  nations,  and  not  proper  to  the  Scy- 
thians onely,  as  you  suppose. 

Iren.  I  cannot  deny  but  that  aunciently  it  was 
common  to  most,  and  yet  sithence  disused  and  laide 
away.  But  in  this  later  age  of  the  world,  since  the 
decay  of  the  Eomane  empire,  it  was  renewed  and 
brought  in  againe  by  those  Northerne  Nations, 
when  breaking  out  of  their  cold  caves  and  frozen 
habitations,  into  the  sweet  soyle  of  Europe,  they 
brought  with  them  their  usual  weedes,  fit  to  sheild 
the  cold,  and  that  contmual  frost,  to  which  they  had 
at  home  beene  inured  :  the  which  yet  they  left  not 
off,  by  reason  that  they  were  in  perpetual  warres, 
with  the  nations  whom  they  had  invaded,  but,  still 
removing  from  place  to  place,  carried  always  with 
them  that  weed,  as  their  house,  their  bed,  and  their 
garment ;  and,  comming  lastly  into  Ireland,  they 
found  there  more  speciall  use  thereof,  by  reason  of 
the  raw  cold  climate,  from  whom  it  is  now  growue 
into  that  general  use,  in  which  that  people  now 
have  it.     After  whom  the  Gaules  succeeding,  yet 


*  and  long  glibbes,  &C.3  "In  Terconnell  the  haire 
of  theii-  bead  growes  so  long;  and  curled,  that  they  goe 
bare-headed,  and  are  called  Gliis ;  the  women  Glibbins." 
Gainsford'b  Qlory  of  England.  4to.  Lond.  1618,  p  151.  Todd. 


finding  the  hke  necessitie  of  that  garment,  continued 
the  hke  use  thereof. 

Eudox.  Since  then  the  necessity  thereof  is  so 
commodious,  as  you  alledge,  that  it  is  insteed  ol 
housing,  bedding,  and  cloathing,  what  reason  have 
you  then  to  wish  so  necessarie  a  thing  cast  off'  ? 

Iren.  Because  the  commoditie  doth  not  counter- 
vaile  the  discommoditie  ;  for  the  inconveniencies 
which  thereby  doe  arise,  are  much  more  many  ; 
for  it  is  a  fit  house  for  an  out-law,  a  meet  bed  for 
a  rebel,  and  an  apt  cloke  for  a  thiefe.     First  the 
out-law  being  for  his  many  crimes  and  villanyes 
banished  from  the  townes  and   houses  of  honest 
men,  and  wandring  in  waste  places,  far  from  danger 
of  law,  maketh  his  mantle  his  house,  and  under  it 
covereth  himselfe  from  the  wrath  of  heaven,  from 
the  offence  of  the  earth,  and  from  the  sight  of  men. 
When  it  raineth  it  is    his    pent-house  ;    when  it 
bloweth  it  is  his  tent  ;  when  it  freezeth  it  is  his 
tabernacle.     In  Sommer  he  can  wear  it  loose,  in 
winter  he  can  wrap  it  close  ;  at  all  times  he  can  use 
it ;  never  heavy,  never  cumbersome.    Likewise  for 
a  rebell  it  is  as  serviceable.     For  in  his  warre  that 
he  maketh  (if  at  least  it  deserve  the  name  of  warre) 
when  he  still  flyeth  from  his  foe,  and  lurketh  in  the 
thicke    woods   and   straite    passages,    waiting    for 
advantages,  it  is  his  bed,  yea  and  almost  his  hous- 
hold  stuff.  For  the  wood  is  his  house  against  all 
weathers,  and  his  mantle  is  his  couch  to  sleep  in. 
Therein  he  wrappeth  himself  round,  and  couchetli 
himselfe  strongly  against  the  gnats,  which  in  that 
coiiittrey  doe  more  annoy  the  naked  rebels,  whilst 
they  keepe  the  woods,  and  doe  more  sharply  wound 
them  then   all  their  enemies  swords,  or   spears, 
which  can  seldome  come  nigh  them  :  yea  and  often- 
times their  mantle  serveth  them,  when  they  are 
neere  driven,  being  wrapped  about  their  left  arme 
in  stead  of  a  target,  for  it  is  hard  to  cut  thorough 
with  a  sword,  besides  it  is  light  to  beare,  light  to 
throw  away,  and,  being  (as  they  commonly  are) 
naked,  it  is  to  them  all  in  all.     Lastly  for  a  theife 
it  is  so  handsome,  as  it  may  seem  it  was  first  in- 
vented for  him,  for  under  it  he  may  cleanly  convey 
any  fit  pillage  that  commeth  handsomly  in  his  way, 
and  when  he  goeth  abroad  m  the  night  in  free- 
booting,  it  is  his  best  and  surest  friend  ;  for  lying, 
as  they  often  do,  2  or  3  nights  together  abroad  to 
watch  for  their  booty,  with  that  they  can  prettily 
shroud  themselves  under  a  bush  or  a  bank  side, 
till  they  may  conveniently  do  their  errand  :  and 
when  all  is  over,   he  can,   in   his  mantle   passe 
thorough  any  town  or  company,  being  close  hooded 
over  his  head,  as  he  useth,  from  knowledge  of  any 
to  whom  he  is  indangered.     Besides  this,  he,  or 
any  man  els  that  is  disposed  to  mischief  or  villauy, 
may  under  his  mantle  goe  privily  armed  without 
suspicion  of  any,  carry  his  head-peece,  *  his  skean, 
or  pistol  if  he  please,  to  be  alwayes  in  readhics. 
Thus  necessary  and  fitting  is  a  mantle,  for  a  bad 
man,  and  surely  for  a  bad  huswife  it  is  no  lesse 
convenient,  for  some  of  them  that  bee  wandring 
woemen,  called  of  them  Mona-shul,  it  is  halfe  a 
wardrobe  ;  for  in  Summer  you  shal  find  her  arrayed 
commonly  but  in  her  smock  and  mantle  to  be  more 
ready  for  her  light  services  :  in  Whiter,  and  in  her 
travaile,  it  is  her  cloake  and  safeguard,  and  also  a 
coverlet  for  her  lewde  exercise.     And  when  she 


*  ftijsltean,]  '•Sword;  slsian,  or  skeine."  See  Walker's 
Memoir  &c.  p.  115.    Todd. 


hatli  filled  her  vessell,  under  it  slie  can  hide  ho*h 
her  burden,  and  her  blame  ;  yea,  and  when  her 
bastard  is  borne,  it  serves  msteed  of  swadling  clouts. 
And  as  for  all  other  good  women  which  love  to  doe 
but  little  worke,  how  handsome  it  is  to  lye  in  and 
sleepe,  or  to  louse  themselves  in  the  sun-shine,  they 
that  have  beene  but  a  while  in  Ireland  can  well 
witnes.  Sure  I  am  that  you  will  thinke  it  very  unfit 
for  a  good  huswife  to  stirre  in,  or  to  busie  her  selfe 
about  her  huswifry  m  such  sort  as  she  should.  These 
be  some  of  the  abuses  for  which  I  would  thinke  it 
meet  to  forbid  all  mantles. 

Eudox.  O  evill  minded  man,  that  having  reckoned 
up  so  many  uses  of  a  mantle,  will  yet  wish  it  to  be 
abandoned  !  Sure  I  thinke  Diogenes  dish  did  never 
serve  his  master  for  more  turnes,  notwithstanding 
that  he  made  it  his  disii,  his  cup,  his  cap,  his  mea- 
sure, his  water-pot,  then  a  mantle  doth  an  Irish 
man.  But  I  see  they  be  most  to  bad  intents,  and 
therefore  I  will  joyne  with  you  in  abolishing  it. 
But  what  blame  lay  you  to  the  glibbe  ?  take  heed 
(I  pray  you)  that  you  be  not  too  busie  therewith 
for  feare  of  your  owne  blame,  seeing  our  English- 
men take  it  up  in  such  a  generall  fashion  to  weare 
their  haire  so  immeasurably  long,  that  some  of  them 
exceed  tlie  longest  Irish  glibs. 

Iren.  I  feare  not  the  blame  of  any  undeserved 
dislikes  :  but  for  the  Irish  glibbes,  they  are  as  fit 
maskes  as  a  mantle  is  for  a  thi«fe.  For  whensoever 
he  hath  run  himselfe  into  that  perill  of  law,  that 
he  will  not  be  knowne,  he  either  cutteth  off  his 
glibbe  quite,  by  which  he  becommeth  n«thing  hkc 
himselfe,  or  pulleth  it  so  low  downe  over  his  eyes, 
that  it  is  very  hard  to  disoerue  his  theevish  coun- 
tenance. And  therefore  fit  to  be  trussed  up  with 
the  mantle. 

Eudox.  Truly  these  three  ScytJiiau  abuses,  I  hold 
most  fit  to  bee  taken  away  with  sharpe  penalties, 
and  sure  I  wonder  how  they  have  beene  kept  thus 
long,  notwithstanding  so  many  good  provisions  and 
orders,  as  have  beene  devised  for  that  people. 

Iren.  The  cause  thereof  shall  appeare  to  you 
hereafter  :  but  let  us  now  go  forward  with  our 
Scythian  customes.  Of  which  the  next  that  I  have 
to  treat  of,  is  the  manner  of  raising  the  cry  in  their 
conflicts,  and  at  other  troublesome  times  of  up- 
roare  ;  the  which  is  very  natural  Scythian,  as  you 
may  read  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  in  Herodotus, 
describing  the  maner  of  the  Scythians  and  Par- 
thians  comming  to  give  the  charge  at  battles  :  at 
which  it  is  said,  that  they  came  running  with  a  ter- 
rible yell  as  if  heaven  and  earth  would  have  gone 
together,  which  is  the  very  image  of  the  Irish  hubub, 
*  which  their  kerne  use  at  their  first  encounter. 
Besides,  the  same  Herodotus  writeth,  that  they  used 
in  theu-  battles  to  call  upon  the  names  of  their  cap- 
tains or  generals,  and  somtimes  upon  their  greatest 
kings  deceased,  fas  in  that  battle  of  Thomyris 
against  Cyrus  :  which  custome  to  this  day  mani- 
festly appeareth  amongst  the  Irish.  For  at  their 
joyuing  of  battle,  they  lykewise  call  upon  their 
captaines  name,  or  the  word  of  his  auncestours. 
As  they  under  Oneale  cry  Laundarg-abo,  that  is, 

*  which  their  kerne  vse  &c.]  The  kern  is  the  Irish  fool- 
soldier  ;  and  is  alsio  employed  in  this  sense  by  Sliakspeare. 
Todd. 

t  as  in  that  battle  of  Thomyris  against  Cyrus  :]  Hero- 
dotus in  the  description  of  that  battle  hath  no  such  thing. 
Sir  James  Wabb. 


the  bloody  hand,  which  is  Oneales  badge.  TJiey 
under  O  Brien  call  Laiin-laider,  that  is,  the  strong 
hand.  And  to  their  ensample,  the  old  English  also, 
which  there  remayneth,  have  gotten  vip  their  cryes 
Scythian-like,  as  Crom-abo,  and  Butler-abo.  And 
here  also  lyeth  open  an  other  manifest  proofe,  that 
the  Irish  bee  Scythesor  Seots,for  in  all  their  incoun- 
ters  they  use  one  very  common  word,  crying  Fer- 
ragh,  Ferragh,  which  is  a  Scottish  word,  to  wit,  the 
name  of  one  of  the  first  Kings  of  Scotland,  called 
Feragus,or  Fergus,  which  fought  against  the  Pictes, 
as  you  may  read©  in  Buchanan,  de  rebus  Scoticis  ; 
but  as  others  write,  it  was  long  before  that,  tlie 
name  of  their  chiefe  Captaine,  under  whom  they 
fought  against  the  Africans,  the  which  was  then  so 
fortunate  unto  them,  that  ever  sithence  they  have 
used  to  call  upon  his  name  in  their  battailes. 

Eudox.  Believe  me,  this  observation  of  yours, 
Irenaeus,  is  very  good  and  delightfuU  ;  far  beyond 
the  blinde  conceipt  of  some,  who  (I  remember) 
have  upon  the  same  word  Ferragh,  made  a  very 
blunt  conjecture,  as  namely  Mr.  Stanihurst,  who 
though  he  be  the  same  countrey  maoi  borne,  that 
should  search  more  neerly  into  the  secret  of  these 
things  ;  yet  hath  strayed  from  the  truth  all  the  hea- 
v-ens  wyde,^as  they  say,)  for  he  thereupon  groundeth 
a  very  groese  imagination,  that  the  Irish  should 
descend  from  the  Egyptians  which  came  into  that 
Island,  first  under  the  leading  of  one  Soota  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh,  whereupon  they  use  (saith 
he)  in  ali  their  battailes  *to  call  upon  the  name 
of  Pharaoh,  crying  Ferragh,  Ferragh.  Surely  he 
shootes  wyde  on  the  bow  hand,  and  very  far  from 
the  marke.  For  I  would  first  know  of  him  what 
auncient  ground  of  authority  he  hath  for  such  a 
senselesse  fable,  and  if  he  have  any  of  the  nide  Irish 
booJces,  as  it  may  be  hee  hath,  yet  (me  seemes) 
that  a  man  of  his  learning  sliould  not  so  lightly 
have  bin  carried  away  with  old  wives  tales,  from 
approvance  of  his  owne  reason  ;  for  whether  it  be 
a  smack  of  any  learned  iudgraent,  to  say,  that  Scota 
is  like  an  Egyptian  word,  let  tjie  learned  iudge. 
But  his  Scota  rather  comes  of  the  Greek  crK6Tos, 
that  is,  darknes,  which  hath  not  let  him  see  the 
hght  of  the  truth, 

Iren.  You  know  not  Eudoxus,  how  well  M.  Stan, 
could  see  in  the  darke ;  perhaps  he  hath  owles  or 
cats  eyes  :  but  well  I  wot  he  seeth  not  well  the  very 
light  in  matters  of  more  weight.  But  as  for  Fer- 
ragh I  have  told  my  coniecture  only,  and  yet  thug 
much  I  have  more  to  prove  a  likelyhood,  that  there 
be  yet  at  this  day  in  Ireland,  many  Irish  men 
(chiefly  in  the  Northerne  parts)  called  by  the  name 
of  Ferragh.  But  let  that  now  be  :  this  only  for 
this  place  suffiseth,  that  it  is  a  word  used  in  their 
common  hububs,  the  which  (with  all  the  rest)  is  to 
be  abohshed,  for  that  it  discovereth  an  affectation 
to  Irish  captainry,  which  in  this  platform  I  inde- 
^  our  specially  to  beat  down.  There  be  other  sorts 
of  cryes  also  used  among  the  Irish,  which  savour 
greatly  of  the  Scythian  barbarisme,  as  their  lamen- 
tations at  their  buryals,  with  dispairfuli  out-cryes. 


*to  call  vpon  the  name  0/ Pharaoh,  crying  Ferragh,] 
The  vulgar  Irish  suppose  the  subject  of  this  war-song  to 
have  been  Forroch  or  Ferragh,  {an  easy  corruption  of 
Pharroh,  which  Selden,  in  his  notes  on  Drayton's  Polyol- 
bion,  says  was  the  name  of  the  war-song  once  in  use 
amongst  the  Iri^h  kenis.)  a  terrible  giant,  of  whom  they 
tell  many  a  marvellous  tale.     Todd. 
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and  immoderate  waylings,  the  which  M.  Stanihurst 
might  also  have  used  for  an  argument  to  proove 
them  Egyptians.  For  so  in  Scripture  it  is  men- 
tioned, that  the  Egyptians  lamented  for  the  death 
of  loseph.  Odiers  thinke  this  custome  to  come 
from  the  Spaniards,  for  that  they  doe  immeasurably 
likewise  bewayle  their  dead.  But  the  same  is  not 
proper  Spanish,  but  altogether  lieathenish,  brought 
in  thither  first  either  by  the  Scythians,  or  the 
Moores  that  were  Africans,  and  long  possessed  that 
eountrey.  For  it  is  the  manner  of  all  Pagans  and 
Infidels  to  be  intemperate  in  their  waylings  of  their 
dead,  for  that  they  had  no  faith  nor  hope  of  salva- 
tion. And  this  ill  custome  also  is  specially  noted 
by  Diodorus  Siculus,  to  have  beene  in  the  Scythians, 
and  is  yet  amongst  ihe  Northerne  Scots  at  this  day, 
as  you  may  reade  in  their  chronicles. 

Eudox.  This  is  sure  an  ill  custome  also,  but  yet 
doth  not  so  much  concerne  civill  reformation,  as 
abuse  in  religion. 

Iren.  I  did  not  rehearse  it  as  one  of  the  abuses 
which  I  thought  most  wortliie  of  refonnation  ;  but 
having  made  mention  of  Irish  cryes  I  thought  this 
manner  of  lewd  crying  and  howling,  not  impertinent 
to  be  noted  as  nncivill  and  Scythian-like  :  for  by 
these  old  customes,  and  other  Uke  coniecturall  cir- 
cumstances, the  descents  of  nations  can  only  be 
proved,  where  other  monuments  of  writings  are  not 
remayning. 

Mudox.  Then  (I  pray  you)  whensoever  in  your 
discourse  you  meet  with  them  by  the  way,  doe  not 
shun,  but  boldly  touch  them  :  for  besides  their 
great  pleasure  and  delight  for  their  antiquity,  they 
bring  also  great  profit  and  heipe  unto  civility. 

Iren.  Then  sith  you  will  have  it  so,  I  will  heere 
take  occasion,  since  I  lately  spake  of  their  maimer 
of  cryes  in  ioyning  of  battaile,  to  speake  also  some- 
what of  the  manner  of  their  armes,  and  array  in 
battell,  with  other  customes  perhappes  worthy  the 
noting.  And  first  of  their  armes  and  weapons, 
amongst  which  their  broad  swordes  are  proper  Scy- 
thian, for  such  the  Scythes  used  commonly,  as  you 
may  read  in  Olaus  Magnus.  And  the  same  also 
the  old  Scots  used,  as  you  may  read  in  Buchanan, 
and  in  Solinus,  where  the  pictures  of  them  are  in 
the  same  forme  expressed.  Also  their  short  bowes, 
and  httle  quivers  with  short  bearded  arrowes,  are 
very  *  Scythian,  as  you  may  reade  in  the  same 
Olaus.  And  the  same  sort  both  of  bowes,  quivers, 
and  arrowes,  are  at  this  day  to  bee  seene  commonly 
amongst  the  Northerne  Irish-Scots,  whose  Scottish 
bowes  are  not  past  three  quarters  of  a  yard  long, 
Avith  a  string  of  wreathed  hempe  slackely  bent,  and 
whose  arrowes  are  not  much  above  halfe  an  ell 
long,  tipped  with  Steele  heads,  made  like  common 
broad  arrow  heades,  but  much  more  sharpe  and 
slender,  that  they  enter  into  a  man  or  horse  most 
cruelly,  notwithstanding  that  they  are  shot  forth 
weakely.  Moreover  their  long  broad  shields,  made 
but  with  wicker  roddes,  which  are  commonly  used 
amongst  the  said  Northerne  Irish,  but  especially  of 
the  Scots,  are  brought  from  the  Scythians,  as  you 
may  read  in  Olaus  Magnus,  Solinus,  and  others  : 
likewise  their  going  to  battle  without  armor  on 
their  bodies  or  heads,  but  trusting  to  the  thicknes 
of  their  glibbs,  the  which  (they  say)  will  sometimes 
beare  c'S  a  good  stroke,  is  meere  Scythian,  as  you 

*  Sci/fhlan,j  Tlie  originall  of  the  very  name  Scythians 
seemeth  to  coine  from  bhuoting.    Sir  Jaiviks  Warb. 


may  see  in  the  said  images  of  the  old  Scythes  or 
Scots,  set  foorth  by  Herbdianus  and  others.  Be- 
sides, their  confused  kinde  of  march  in  heapes, 
without  any  order  or  array,  their  clashing  of  swords 
together,  their  fierce  rmming  upon  their  enemies, 
and  their  manner  of  fight,  resembleth  altogether 
that  which  is  read  in  histories  to  have  beene  used 
of  the  Scythians.  By  which  it  may  almost  infallibly 
be  gathered  together,  ^vith  other  circumstances, 
that  the  Irish  are  very  Scots  or  Scythes  originally, 
though  sithence  intermingled  with  many  other  na- 
tions repairing  and  joyning  unto  them.  And  to 
tliese  I  may  also  adde  .  nother  strong  conjecture 
which  commeth  to  my  mind,  that  I  have  often  ob- 
served there  amongst  them,  that  is,  certain  religious 
ceremonies,  which  are  very  superstitiously  yet  used 
amongst  them,  the  which  are  also  written  by  sundry 
authours,  to  have  bm  observed  amongst  the  Scy- 
thians, by  which  it  may  very  vehemently  be  pre- 
.sumed  that  the  nations  were  anciently  all  one. 
For  *  Plutarch  (as  I  remember)  in  his  Treatise  of 
Homer,  indeavouring  to  search  out  the  truth,  what 
countryman  Homer  was,  prooveth  it  most  strongly 
(as  he  thinketh)  that  he  was  an  .iEolian  borne,  for 
that  in  describing  a  sacrifice  of  the  Greekes,  he 
omitted  the  loyne,  the  wliich  all  the  other  Grecians 
(saving  the  jEolians)  use  to  bui'ne  in  their  sacri- 
fices :  also  for  that  he  makes  the  intralls  to  be 
rested  on  five  spits,  which  was  the  proper  manner 
of  the  JEolians,  who  onely,  of  all  the  nations  of 
Grecia,  used  to  sacrifize  in  that  sort.  By  which  he 
inferreth  necessarily,  that  Homer  was  an  jEoUan. 
And  by  the  same  reason  may  I  as  reasonably  con- 
clude, that  the  Irish  are  descended  from  the  Scy- 
thians ;  for  that  they  use  (even  to  this  day)  some 
of  the  same  ceremonies  which  the  Scythians  anci- 
ently used.  As  for  example,  you  may  reade  in 
Lucian  in  that  sweet  dialogue,  which  is  intitled 
Toxaris,  or  of  friendship,  that  the  common  oath  of 
the  Scythians  was  f  by  the  sword,  and  by  the  fire, 
for  that  they  accounted  those  two  speciall  divine 
powers,  wliich  should  worke  vengeance  on  the  per- 
jurers. So  doe  the  Irish  at  this  day,  when  they  goe 
to  battaile,  say  certaine  prayers  or  charmes  to  tlieii- 
swords,  making  a  crosse  therewith  upon  the  earth, 
and  thrusting  the  points  of  their  blades  into  the 
gi'ound  ;  thinking  thereby  to  have  the  better  suc- 
cesse  in  fight.  Also  they  use  commonly  to  sweare 
by  their  swords.  Also  the  Scythians  used,  when 
they  would  binde  any  solemne  vow  or  combination 
amongst  them,  to  drink  a  bowle  of  blood  together, 
vowing  thereby  to  spend  their  last  blood  in  that 
quarrell  :  and  even  so  do  the  wild  Scots,  as  you 
may  read  in  Buchanan  :  and  some  of  the  Northerne 
Irish.  Likewise  at  the  kindling  of  the  fire,  and 
lighting  of  candles,  they  say  certaine  prayers,  and 
use  some  other  superstitious  rites,  which  shew  that 
they  honour  the  fire  and  the  light :  for  all  those 
Northerne  nations,  having  beene  used  to  be  an- 
noyed with  much  colde  and  darkenesse,  are  wont 
therefore  to  have  the  fire  and  the  sunne  in  great 
veneration  ;  like  as  contrarywise  the  Moores  and 
Egyptians,  which  are  much  ofi'ended  and  grieved 
with  extreame  heat  of  the  sunne,  doe  every  morn- 
ing, when  the  sunne  ariseth,  fall  to  cm-smg  and 


*  Plutarch']  Not  he,  but  Herodotus,  in  the  Life  of 
Homer.    Sir  Jaiiies  Ware. 

+  by  the  sword,  and  btj  the  fire,']  Lucian  hath  it,  iy  the 
sword,  and  by  the  wind.    Sir  James  Wakk 


banning  of  him  as  their  plague.  You  may  also  reade 
in  the  same  booke,  in  the  Tale  of  Arsacomas,  that 
it  was  the  manner  of  the  Scythians,  when  any  one 
of  them  was  heavily  wronged,  and  would  assemble 
unto  him  any  forces  of  people  to  joyne  with  him  in 
his  revenge,  to  sit  in  some  pubhcke  place  for  cer- 
taine  dayes  upon  an  oxe  hide,  to  which  there  would 
resort  all  such  persons  as  being  disposed  to  take 
armes,  would  enter  into  his  pay,  or  joyne  with  him 
in  his  quarrel.  And  the  same  you  may  likewise 
reade  to  hare  beene  the  ancient  manner  of  the 
wilde  Scotts,  which  are  indeed  the  very  naturall 
Irish.  Moreover  the  Scythians  used  to  sweare  by 
their  Kings  hand,  as  Olaus  sheweth.  And  so  do 
the  Irish  use  now  to  sweare  by  their  Lords  hand, 
and,  to  forsweare  it,  holde  it  more  criminall  than 
to  sweare  by  God.  Also  the  Scythians  said.  That 
they  were  once  a  yeare  tiu'ned  into  wolves,  and  so 
is  it  written  of  the  Irish  :  Though  Master  Camden 
in  a  better  sense  doth  suppose  it  was  a  disease, 
called  Lycantbropia,  so  named  of  the  wolfe.  And 
yet  some  of  the  Irish  doe  use  to  make  the  wolfe 
their  gossip.  The  Scythians  used  also  to  seethe 
the  flesh  in  the  hide  :  and  so  doe  the  Northerne 
Irish.  The  Scythians  used  to  draw  the  blood  of 
the  beast  living,  and  to  make  meat  thereof :  and  so 
do  the  Irish  in  the  North  still.  Many  such  cus- 
tomes  I  could  recount  unto  you,  as  of  their  old 
manner  of  marrying,  of  burying,  of  dancing,  of 
singing,  of  feasting,  of  cursing,  though  Christians 
have  wyped  out  the  most  part  of  them,  by  resem- 
blance, whereof  it  might  plainly  appeare  to  you, 
that  the  nations  are  the  same,  but  that  by  the 
reckoning  of  these  few,  which  I  have  told  unto  you, 
I  finde  my  speech  drawne  out  to  a  greater  length 
then  I  purposed.  Thus  much  onely  for  this  time 
I  hope  shall  suffise  you,  to  thinke  that  the  Irish  are 
;.nciently  deduced  from  the  Scythians. 

Eudox.  Surely  Iren.  I  have  heard,  in  these  few 
words,  that  from  you  which  I  would  have  thought 
had  bin  impossible  to  have  bin  spoken  of  times  so 
remote,  and  customes  so  ancient  :  with  deUght 
whereof  I  was  all  that  while  as  it  were  intranced, 
and  carried  so  farre  from  my  selfe,  as  that  I  am 
now  right  sorry  that  you  ended  so  soone.  But  I 
marvaile  much  how  it  commeth  to  passe,  that  in  so 
long  continuance  of  time,  and  so  many  ages  come 
ietweene,  yet  any  jot  of  those  olde  rites  and  super- 
stitious customes  should  remaine  amongst  them. 

Iren.  It  is  no  cause  of  wonder  at  all ;  for  it  is 
the  manor  of  many  nations  to  be  very  superstitious, 
and  diligent  observers  of  old  customes  and  antiqui- 
ties, which  they  receive  by  continuall  tradition 
from  their  parents,  by  recording  of  their  Bards  and 
Chronicles,  in  their  songs,  and  by  dayUe  use  and 
ensample  of  their  elders. 

Eudox.  But  have  you  (I  pray  you)  observed  any 
such  customes  amongst  them,  brought  Kkewise  from 
the  Spaniards  or  Gaules,  as  these  from  the  Scythi- 
ans ?  that  may  sure  be  very  materiall  to  your  first 
purpose. 

Iren.  Some  perhaps  I  have ;  and  who  that  will 
by  this  occasion  more  diligently  marke  and  com- 
pare their  customes,  shall  finde  many  more.  But 
there  are  fewer  remayning  of  the  Gaules  or  Spa^ 
niards,  then  of  the  Scythians,  by  reason  that  the 
partes  which  they  then  possessed  lying  upon  the 
coast  of  the  Westeme  and  Southerne  Sea,  were 
«sithence  visited  with  strangers  and  forraine  people, 
repayring  thither  for  trafficke,  and  for  fishing. 


which  is  very  plentifuU  upon  those  coasts  :  tor  the 
trade  and  mterdeale  of  sea-coast  nations  one  witli 
another,  worketh  more  civihtie  and  good  fashions, 
(all  sea  men  being  naturally  desirous  of  new 
fashions,)  then  amongst  the  mland  folke,  which  are 
seldome  scene  of  forrainers ;  yet  some  of  such  as 
I  have  noted,  I  will  recount  unto  you.  And  first  I 
will,  for  the  better  credit  of  the  rest,  shew  you  one 
out  of  their  Statutes,  among  which  it  is  enacted, 
that  no  man  shall  weare  his  beard  onely  on  the 
upper  lip,  shaving  all  his  chinne.  And  this  was 
the  auncient  manner  of  the  Spaniards,  as  yet  it  is 
of  aU  the  Mahometans  to  cut  off  all  their  beards 
close,  save  onelie  their  Muschachios,  which  they 
weare  long.  And  the  cause  of  this  use,  was  for 
that  they,  being  bred  in  a  hot  eountrey,  found  much 
haire  on  their  faces  and  other  parts  to  be  noyous 
unto  them  :  for  which  cause  they  did  cut  it  most 
away,  Uke  as  contrarily  all  other  nations,  brought 
up  in  cold  countreys,  do  use  to  nourish  their  haire, 
to  keepe  them  the  warmer,  which  was  the  cause 
that  the  Scythians  and  Scottes  wore  Glibbes  (as  I 
shewed  you)  to  keepe  their  heads  warme,  and  long 
beards  to  defend  their  faces  from  cold.  Fromthem 
also  (I  thinke)  came  saffron  shirts  and  smocks, 
which  was  devised  by  them  in  those  hot  countryes, 
where  saffron  is  very  common  and  rife,  for  avoyd- 
ing  that  evill  which  commeth  by  much  sweating,  and 
long  wearing  of  linnen  :  also  the  woemen  amongst 
the  old  Spaniards  had  the  charge  of  all  houshold 
affaires,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  (as  Boemus 
writeth,)  though  now  the  Spaniards  use  it  quite 
otherwise.  And  so  have  the  Irish  woemen  the  trust 
and  care  of  all  things,  both  at  home,  and  in  the 
field.  Likewise  round  leather  targets  is  the  Spanish 
fashion,  who  used  it  (for  the  most  part)  painted, 
which  in  Ireland  they  use  also,  in  many  places, 
coloured  after  their  rude  fashion.  Moreover  the 
manner  of  their  woemens  riding  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  horse,  I  meane  with  their  faces  towards  tlie 
right  side,  as  the  Irish  use,  is  (as  they  say)  old 
Spanish,  and  some  say  African,  for  amongst  thera 
the  woemen  (they  say)  use  so  to  ride  :  Also  the 
deepe  smoeke  sleive,  which  the  Irish  woemen  use, 
they  say,  was  old  Spanish,  and  is  used  yet  in  Bar- 
bary  :  and  yet  that  should  seeme  rather  to  be  an 
old  English  fashion  ;  for  in  armory  the  fashion  of 
the  Manche,  which  is  given  in  armes  by  many, 
being  indeede  nothing  else  but  a  sleive,  is  fashioned 
much  like  to  that  sleive.  And  that  Knights  in 
auncient  times  used  to  weare  their  mistresses  or 
loves  sleive,  upon  their  armes,  as  appeareth  by  that 
which  is  written  of  Sir  Launcelot,  that  he  wore  the 
sleive  of  the  faire  Maide  of  Asteloth  in  a  tourney, 
whereat  Queene  Gueneuer  was  much  displeased. 

Eudox.  Your  conceipt  is  good,  and  well  fitting 
for  things  so  far  growne  from  certainty  of  ioiow- 
ledge  and  learning,  onely  upon  likelyhoods  and  con- 
jectures. But  have  you  any  customes  remaining 
from  the  Gaules  or  Brittaines  S 

Iren.  I  have  observed  a  few  of  either;  and  who 
will  better  search  into  them,  may  finde  more  And 
first  the  profession  of  their  Bardes  was  (as  Caesar 
writeth)  usuall  amongst  the  Gaules,  and  the  same 
was  also  common  amongst  the  Brittans,  and  is  not 
yet  altogether  left  off  with  the  Welsh  which  are 
their  posterity.  For  all  the  fashions  of  the  Gaules 
and  Brittaines,  as  he  testifieth,  were  much  like. 
The  long  darts  came  also  from  the  Gaules,  as  you 
may  read  in  the  same  Ctesar,  and  in  lo.  Boemus. 
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Likewise  the  said  lo.  Boemus  writeth,  that  the 
Gaules  used  swords  a  handfuH  broad,  and  so  doe 
the  Irish  now.  Also  they  used  long  wicker  shields 
in  battaile  that  should  cover  their  whole  bodies, 
and  so  doe  the  Northerne  Irish.  But  I  hare  not 
seene  such  fashioned  targets  used  in  the  Southerne 
parts,  but  onely  amongst  the  Northerne  people,  and 
Irish-Soottes,  I  doe  tliinke  that  they  were  brought 
in  rather  by  tlie  Scythians,  then  by  tlie  Gaules. 
Also  the  Gaules  used  to  drinke  their  enemyes  blood, 
and  painte  themselves  therewith.  So  also  they 
write,  that  the  old  Irish  were  wont,  and  so  have  I 
seene  some  of  the  Irish  doe,  but  not  their  enemyes 
but  freinds  blood.  As  namely  at  the  execution  of 
a  notable  traytor  at  Limerieke,  called  Murrogh 
O-Brien,  I  saw  an  old  woman,  which  was  his  foster 
mother,  take  up  his  head,  whilst  he  was  quartered, 
and  sucked  up  all  the  blood  tliat  runne  thereout, 
saying,  that  the  earth  was  not  worthy  to  drinke  it, 
and  .herewith  also  steeped  her  face  and  breast, 
and  tore  her  haii-e,  crying  out  and  shiieking  most 
terribly. 

Eudox.  You  have  very  well  runne  through  such 
customes  as  the  Irish  have  derived  from  the  first 
old  nations  which  inhabited  the  land  ;  namely,  the 
Scytliians,  the  Spaniards,  the  Gaules,  and  the  Brit- 
taines.  It  now  remaineth  that  you  take  in  hand 
the  customes  of  the  old  English  which  are  amongst 
the  Irish :  of  which  I  doe  not  thinke  that  you  shall 
have  much  cause  to  finde  fault  with,  considering 
that,  by  the  Enghsh,  most  of  the  old  bad  Irish  cus- 
tomes were  abohshed,  and  more  civill  fashions 
brought  in  their  stead. 

Irtn.  You  think  otherwise,  Eudox.  then  I  doe, 
for  the  cheifest  abuses  which  are  now  in  that  realme, 
are  growne  from  the  English,  and  some  of  them  are 
now  much  more  lawlesse  and  licentious  then  the 
very  wilde  Irish ;  so  that  as  much  care  as  was  by 
them  had  to  reforme  the  Irish,  so  and  much  more 
must  now  bee  used  to  reforme  them ;  so  much 
time  doth  alter  the  manners  of  men. 

Eudox.  That  seemeth  very  strange  which  you 
say,  that  men  should  so  much  degenerate  from 
their  first  natures,  as  to  growe  wilde. 

Jren.  So  much  can  liberty  and  ill  examples  doe. 

Eudox.  What  liberty  had  the  English  there, 
more  then  they  had  here  at  home  ?  Were  not  the 
lawes  planted  amongst  them  at  the  first,  and  had 
they  not  governours  to  curbe  and  keepe  them  still 
in  awe  and  obedience  ? 

Iren.  They  had,  but  it  was,  for  the  most  part, 
such  as  did  more  hurt  then  good  ;  for  they  had 
governours  for  the  most  part  of  themselves,  and 
commonly  out  of  the  two  families  of  the  Geraldines 
and  Butlers,  both  adversaries  and  corrivales  one 
against  the  other.  Who  though  for  the  most  part 
they  were  but  deputies  under  some  of  the  Kings  of 
Englands  sonues,  brethren,  or  other  neare  kinsmen, 
who  were  the  Kings  lieutenants,  yet  they  swayed 
so  much,  as  they  had  all  the  rule,  and  the  others 
but  the  title.  Of  which  Butlers  and  Geraldynes, 
albeit  (I  must  confesse)  there  were  very  brave  and 
worthy  men,  as  also  of  other  the  Peeres  of  that 
realme,  made  Lo:  Deputies,  and  Lo:  lustices  at 
sundry  times,  yet  thorough  greatnes  of  their  late 
conquests  and  seignories  they  grew  insolent,  and 
bent  both  that  regall  authority,  and  also  their 
private  powers,  one  against  another,  to  the  utter 
subversion  of  themselves,  and  strengthning  of  the 
Irish   againe.     This   you  may  read  plainely  dis- 


covered by  a  letter  written  from  the  citizens  of 
Cork  out  of  Ireland,  to  the  Earle  of  Shrewsbury 
then  in  England,  and  remaining  yet  upon  record, 
both  in  the  Towre  of  London,  and  also  among  the 
Chronicles  of  Ireland.  Wherein  it  is  by  them  com- 
plained, that  the  English  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
who  then  had  great  j)OSsessions  in  Ireland,  began, 
through  pride  and  insolency,  to  make  private 
warres  one  against  another,  and,  when  either  part 
was  weak,  they  would  wage  and  draw  in  the  Irish 
to  take  their  part,  by  which  meanes  they  both 
greatly  encouraged  and  inabled  the  Irish,  which 
till  that  time  had  beene  shut  up  within  the  Mouu- 
taines  of  Slewlogher,  and  weakened  and  disabled 
themselves,  insomuch  that  their  revenues  were 
wonderfully  impaired,  and  some  of  them  which  are 
there  reckoned  to  have  been  able  to  have  spent 
12  or  1300  pounds  per  annum,  of  old  rent,  (that 
I  may  say  no  more)  besides  their  commodities  of 
creekes  and  havens,  were  now  scarce  able  to  dis- 
pend  the  third  part.  From  which  disorder,  and 
through  other  huge  calamities  which  have  come 
upon  them  thereby,  they  are  almost  now  growne 
like  the  Irish  ;  I  meane  of  such  English,  as  w^ere 
planted  ibove  towards  the  West ;  for  the  English 
Pale  hath  preserved  it  selfe,  thorough  nearenes  of 
the  state  in  reasonable  civihtie,  but  the  rest  whiuh 
dwelt  in  Connaght  and  in  Mounster,  which  is  the 
sweetest  soyle  of  Ireland,  and  some  in  Leinster  and 
Ulster,  are  degenerate,  yea,  and  some  of  them  have 
quite  shaken  olf  their  English  names,  and  put  on 
Irish  that  they  might  bee  altogether  Irish. 

Eudox.  Is  it  possible  that  any  should  so  farre 
growe  out  of  frame  that  they  should  in  so  short 
space,  quite  forget  their  countrey  and  their  cwne 
names  !  that  is  a  most  dangerous  lethargic,  much 
worse  then  that  of  Messala  Corvinus,  who,  being  a 
most  learned  man,  thorough  sickenesse  forgat  his 
owne  name.  But  can  you  count  us  any  of  this 
kinde  ? 

Iren.  I  cannot  but  by  report  of  the  Irish  them- 
selves, who  report,  that  the  *Mac-mahons  in  the 
North,  were  aunciently  English,  to  wit,  descended 
from  the  Fitz  Ursulas,  which  was  a  noble  family 
m  England,  and  that  the  same  appeareth  by  the 
signification  of  their  Irish  names:  Likewise  that  the 
Mac-swynes,  now  in  Ulster,  were  aunciently  of  the 
Veres  in  England,  but  that  they  themselves,  for 
hatred  of  Enghsh,  so  disguised  their  names. 

Eudox.  Could  they  ever  conceive  any  such  dis- 
like of  their  owne  natural  countryes,  as  that  they 
would  bee  ashamed  of  their  name,  and  byte  at  the 
dugge  from  %vhich  they  sucked  life. 

Iren.  I  wote  well  there  should  be  none  ;  but 
proud  hearts  doe  oftentimes  (like  wanton  colts) 
kicke  at  their  mothers,  as  w^e  read  Alcibiades  and 
Themistocles  did,  who,  being  banished  out  of 
Athens,  fled  unto  the  Kings  of  Asia,  and  there 
stirred  them  up  to  warre  against  their  country,  in 
which  warres  they  themselves  were  cheiftaines.  So 
they  say  did  these  Mac-swines  and  Mac-mahons, 
or  rather  Veres  and  Fitz-Ursulaes,  for  private 
despight,  turne  themselves  against  England.  For 
at  such  time  as  Robert  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  was 
in  the  Barons  warres  against  King  Richard  the 
Second,  through  the  malhce  of  the  Peeres,  banished 

*  Mae-mafwns  8ic  ~i  The^efamiliesof  Mac-mahonesand 
Mac-swines  are  by  others  held  to  be  of  the  ancient  Lish. 
Sir  Jamks  Ware. 
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the  realme  and  proscribed,  he  with  his  kinsman 
Fitz  Ursula  fled  into  Ireland,  where  being  prose- 
cuted, and  afterwards  in  England  put  to  death,  his 
kinsman  there  remaining  behinde  in  Ireland  re- 
belled, and,  conspiring  with  the  Irish,  did  quite  cast 
off  both  their  English  name  and  alleagiance,  since 
which  time  they  have  so  remained  still,  and  have 
since  beene  coimted  meere  Irish.  The  very  Uke 
is  also  reported  of  the  Mac-swines,  Mac-mahones, 
and  Mac-shehies  of  Monaster,  how  they  likewise 
were  aunciently  English,  and  old  followers  to  the 
Earle  of  Desmond,  mitill  the  raigne  of  King 
Edward  the  Fourth  :  at  which  time  the  Earle  of 
Desmond  that  then  was,  called  Thomas,  being 
through  false  subornation  (as  they  say)  of  the 
Queene  for  some  offence  by  her  against  him  con- 
ceived, brought  to  his  death  at  Tredagh  most 
unjustly,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  a  very  good 
and  sound  subject  to  the  King :  Thereupon  all  his 
kinsemen  of  the  Geraldines,  which  then  was  a 
mighty  family  in  Mounster,  in  revenge  of  that  huge 
wrong,  rose  into  armes  against  the  Kmg,  and 
utterly  renounced  and  forsooke  all  obedience  to  the 
Crowns  of  England,  to  whom  the  said  Mac-swines, 
Mac-shehies,  and  Mac-mahones,  being  then  ser- 
vants and  followers,  did  the  like,  and  have  ever 
sithence  so  continued.  And  with  them  (they  say) 
all  the  people  of  Momister  went  out,  and  many 
other  of  them,  which  were  meere  English,  thence- 
forth joyned  vfitb.  the  Irish  against  the  King,  and 
termed  themselves  very  Irish,  taking  on  them 
Irish  habits  and  customes,  which  could  never  since 
be  cleane  wyped  away,  but  the  contagion  hath 
remained  still  amongst  their  posterityea.  Of  which 
sort  (they  say)  be  most  of  the  surnames  which  end 
in  an,  as  Hernan,  Shinan,  Mungan,  &c.,  the  which 
now  account  themselves  naturall  Irish.  Other 
great  houses  there  bee  of  the  English  in  Ireland, 
which  thorougli  licentious  conversing  with  the 
Irish,  or  mai'rying,  or  fostering  with  them,  or  lacke 
of  meete  nurture,  or  other  such  unhappy  occasions, 
have  degendred  from  their  auncieut  dignities,  and 
are  now  gro^vne  as  Irish,  as  0-hanlans  breech,  as 
the  proverbe  there  is. 

Eitdox.  In  truth  this  which  you  tell  is  a  most 
shamefuU  hearing,  and  to  be  reformed  with  most 
sharpe  censures,  m  so  gieat  personages  to  the  ter- 
rour  of  the  meaner  :  for  if  the  lords  and  clieife 
men  degenerate,  what  shall  be  hoped  of  the  pea- 
sants, and  baser  people  ?  And  hereby  sure  you 
have  made  a  faire  way  unto  your  selfe  to  lay  open 
the  abuses  of  their  evill  customes,  which  you  have 
now  next  to  declare,  the  which,  no  doubt,  but  are 
very  bad,  being  borrowed  from  the  Irish,  as  their 
apparell,  their  language,  thcu'  riding,  and  many 
other  the  like. 

Iren.  You  cannot  but  hold  them  sure  to  be  very 
uncivill ;  for  were  they  at  the  best  that  they  were 
of  old,  when  they  were  brought  in,  they  should  in 
so  long  an  alteration  of  time  seeme  very  uncouth 
and  strange.  For  it  is  to  be  thought,  that  the  use 
of  all  England  was  in  the  raigne  of  Henry  the 
Second,  when  Ireland  %vas  planted  with  English, 
very  rude  and  barbarous,  so  as  if  the  same  should 
be  now  used  in  England  by  any,  it  would  seeme 
worthy  of  sharpe  correction,  and  of  new  lawes  for 
reformation,  for  it  is  but  even  the  other  day  since 
Ergland  gr-W  civill :  Therefore  in  counting  the 
evill  customf  s  of  the  English  there,  I  will  not  have 
regard,  whether  the  beginning  thereof  were  English 


or  Irish,  but  will  have  respect  onely  to  the  incon- 
venience thereof.  And  first  I  have  to  finde  fault 
with  the  abuse  of  language,  that  is,  for  the  speaking 
of  Irish  among  the  English,  which  as  it  is  uunaturall 
that  any  people  should  love  anothers  language  more 
then  their  owne,  so  it  is  very  inconvenient,  and  the 
cause  of  many  other  evills. 

Evdox.  It  seemeth  strange  to  me  that  the  English 
should  take  more  delight  to  speake  that  language, 
then  their  owne,  whereas  they  should  (mee  thinkes) 
rather  take  scorne  to  acquaint  then-  tongues  thereto. 
For  it  hath  ever  beene  the  use  of  the  conquerour, 
to  despise  the  language  of  the  conquered,  and  to 
force  him  by  all  meanes  to  leame  his.  So  did  the 
Romans  alwayes  use,  insomuch  that  there  is  almost 
no  nation  in  the  world,  but  is  sprinckled  with  their 
language.  It  were  good  therefore  (me  seemes)  to 
search  out  the  originall  cause  of  this  evill ;  for,  the 
same  being  discovered,  a  redresse  thereof  will  the 
more  easily  be  provided :  For  I  thinke  it  very 
strange,  that  the  English  being  so  many,  and  the 
Irish  so  few,  as  they  then  were  left,  the  fewer 
should  draw  the  more  unto  their  use. 

Iren,  I  suppose  that  the  cheife  cause  of  bringing 
in  the  Irish  language,  amongst  them,  was  specially 
their  fostering,  and  marrying  with  the  Irish,  the 
which  are  two  most  dangerous  infections  ;  for  first 
the  childe  that  sucketh  the  milke  of  the  nurse,  must 
of  necessity  leame  his  first  speach  of  her,  the  which 
being  the  first  inured  to  his  tongue,  is  ever  after 
most  pleasing  unto  him,  insomuch  as  though  hee 
afterwards  be  taught  English,  yet  the  smackeof  the 
first  will  allwayes  abide  with  him  ;  and  not  onely 
of  the  speach,  but  also  of  the  manners  and  condi- 
tions. For  besides  that  yong  children  be  like  apes, 
which  will  aff'ect  and  imitate  what  they  see  done 
before  them,  especially  by  their  nurses,  whom  they 
love  so  well,  they  moreover  drawe  into  themselves, 
together  with  then-  sueke,  even  the  nature  and  dis- 
position of  their  nurses  :  for  the  minde  followeth 
much  the  temperature  of  the  body :  and  also  the 
words  are  the  image  of  the  rainde,  so  as  they  pro- 
ceeding from  the  rainde,  the  minde  must  needes  be 
affected  with  the,  words.  So  that  the  speach  being 
Irish,  the  heart  must  needes  bee  Irish  :  for  out  of 
the  abundance  of  the  heart,  the  tongue  speaketh. 
The  next  is  the  marrying  with  the  Irish,  which  how 
dangerous  a  thing  it  is  in  all  common-wealthes, 
appeareth  to  every  simplest  sence,  and  though  some 
great  ones  have  perhaps  used  such  matches  with 
their  vassals,  and  have  of  them  neverthelesse  raised 
worthy  issue,  as  Telamon  did  with  Teemessa,  Alex- 
ander the  Great  with  Roxana,  and  lulius  Csesar 
with  Cleopatra,  yet  the  example  is  so  perillous,  as 
it  is  not  to  be  adventured  :  for  in  stead  of  those 
few  good,  I  could  count  unto  them  infinite  many 
evill.  And  indeed  how  can  such  matching  succeede 
well,  seeing  that  commonly  the  childe  takoth  most 
of  his  nature  of  the  mother,  besides  speach,  man- 
ners, and  inclynatlon,  which  are  (for  the  most  part) 
agreeable  to  the  conditions  of  their  mothers  :  for 
by  them  they  are  first  framed  and  fashioned,  so  as 
what  they  receive  once  from  them,  they  will  hardly 
ever  after  forgoe.  Therefore  are  these  evill  cus- 
tomes of  fostering  and  marrying  with  the  Irish, 
most  carefully  to  be  restrayned  :  for  of  them  two, 
the  third  evill  that  is  the  custome  of  language, 
(which  I  spake  of,)  cheifly  proceedeth. 

Eudox.  But  are  there  not  lawes  already  pro- 
vided, for  avoydmg  of  this  evill  I 
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Iren.  Yes,  I  thinke  there  be,  but  as  good  never 
a  whit  as  never  the  better.  For  what  doe  statutes 
avai'.e  without  penalties,  or  lawes  without  charge  of 
execution  %  for  so  tliere  is  another  lil;e  law  enacted 
against  weai-ing  of  the  Irish  apparell,  but  never- 
tliemore  is  it  observed  by  any,  or  executed  by  them 
that  have  the  charge :  for  they  in  their  private 
discretions  thinke  it  not  fit  to  bee  forced  upon  the 
poors  wretches  of  that  country,  which  ai-e  not  worth 
the  price  of  English  apparel!,  nor  expedient  to  be 
practised  against  the  abler  sort,  by  reason  that  the 
country  (say  they)  doth  yeeld  no  better,  and  were 
there  better  to  be  had,  yet  these  were  fitter  to  be 
used,  as  namely,  the  mantle  in  travalUng,  because 
there  be  no  Innes  where  meete  bedding  may  be  had, 
so  that  his  mantle  serves  him  then  for  a  bed ;  the 
leather  quilted  iacke  in  iourneying  and  in  camping, 
for  that  is  fittest  to  be  imder  his  shirt  of  mayle, 
and  for  any  occasion  of  suddaine  service,  as  there 
happen  may,  to  cover  his  trouse  on  horsebacks ; 
the  great  finnen  roll,  which  the  women  weare, 
to  keepe  their  heads  warme,  after  cutting  their 
haii'e,  which  they  use  in  sicknesse ;  besides  their 
thicke  folded  linnen  shirts,  their  long-sleived 
smocks,  their  halfe-sleived  coates,  their  silken 
fillets,  and  all  the  rest ;  they  will  devise  some 
colour  for,  either  of  necessity,  or  of  antiquity, 
or  of  comelynesse. 

Eudox.  But  what  colour  soever  they  alledge,  mee 
thinkes  it  is  not  expedient,  that  the  execution  of 
a  law  once  ordayned  should  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  iudge,  or  officer,  but  that,  without  partialitie 
or  regard,  it  should  be  fulfilled  as  well  on  English, 
as  Irish. 

Iren.  But  they  thinke  this  precisenes  in  reform- 
ation of  apparell  not  to  be  so  materiall,  or  greatly 
pertinent. 

Eudox.  Yes  surely  but  it  is :  for  mens  apparell 
is  commonly  made  according  to  their  conditions, 
and  their  conditions  are  oftentimes  governed  by 
their  garments :  for  the  person  that  is  gowned,  is 
by  his  gowne  put  in  minde  of  gravitie,  and  also 
restrained  from  Hghtnes,  by  the  very  unaptnesse  of 
his  weed.  Therefore  it  is  written  by  Aristotle,  that 
when  Cyrus  had  overcome  the  Lydians  that  were  a 
wai-like  nation,  and  devised  to  bring  them  to  a  more 
peaceable  life,  hee  changed  their  apparell  and 
musick,  and,  in  stead  of  their  short  warlike  coat, 
cloathed  them  in  long  garments  hke  women,  and, 
in  stead  of  their  warlike  musick,  appointed  to  them 
certaine  lascivious  layes,  and  loose  jiggs,  by  which 
in  short  space  their  mindes  were  so  molUfied  and 
abated,  that  they  forgot  their  former  fiercenesse, 
and  became  most  tender  and  effeminate ;  whereby 
it  appeareth,  that  there  is  not  a  little  in  the  gar- 
ment to  the  fashioning  of  the  minde  and  conditions. 
But  be  these,  which  you  have  described,  the  fashions 
of  the  Irish  weedes  ? 

Jren.  No :  all  these  which  I  have  rehearsed  to 
yon,  be  not  Irish  garments,  but  English ;  for  the 
quilted  leather  iack  is  old  English :  for  it  was  the 
1  roper  weed  of  the  horseman,  as  you  may  read  in 
Chaucer,  when  he  deseribeth  Sir  Thopas  apparell 
and  armour,  as  hee  went  to  fight  against  the  gyant, 
in  his  robe  of  shecklaton,  which  is  that  kind  of 
guilded  leather  with  which  they  use  to  imbroyder 
tl.eir  Irish  iackets.  And  there  likewise  by  all  that 
dt  scription,  you  may  see  the  very  fashion  and  man- 
ner of  the  Irish  horseman  most  truely  set  forth,  in 
his  long  hcse,  his  ry ding  shooes  of  costly  cordwaine. 


his  hacqueton,  and  his  haberjeon,  with  all  the  rest 
thereunto  belonging. 

Emlox.  I  surely  thought  that  the  manner  had 
beene  Irish,  for  it  is  farre  differing  from  that  we 
have  now,  as  also  all  the  furniture  of  his  horse,  his 
strong  brasse  hit,  his  slyding  reynes,  his  shanke  pil- 
lion without  stirruppes,  his  manner  of  mounting, 
his  fashion  of  ryding,  his  charging  of  his  speare 
aloft  above  head,  the  foi-me  of  his  speare. 

Iren.  No  sure;  they  be  native  English,  and 
brought  in  by  the  Englishmen  first  into  Ireland  : 
neither  is  the  same  .accounted  an  uncomely  manner 
of  rydiug  ;  for  I  have  heard  some  great  warriours 
say,  that,  in  all  the  services  which  they  had  scene 
abroad  in  forraigne  countreyes,  they  never  saw  a 
more  comely  man  then  the  Irish  man,  nor  that 
commeth  on  more  bravely  in  his  charge ;  neither  is 
his  manner  of  mounting  unseemely,  though  hee 
Iacke  stirruppes,  but  more  ready  then  with  stir- 
ruppes ;  for,  in  his  getting  up,  lais  horse  is  still 
going,  whei'eby  hee  gayneth  way.  And  therefore 
the  stirrup  was  called  so  in  scorne,  as  it  were  a 
stay  to  get  up,  being  derived  of  the  old  English 
word  sty,  which  is,  to  get  up,  or  momite. 

Biidox.  It  seemeth  then  that  you  finde  no  fault 
with  this  manner  of  ryding ;  why  then  would  yon 
have  the  quilted  iacke  laid  away  1 

Iren.  I  doe  not  wish  it  to  be  laide  away,  but  the 
abuse  thereof  to  be  put  away ;  for  being  used  to  the 
end  that  it  was  framed,  that  is,  to  be  worne  in 
warre  under  a  shirt  of  mayle,  it  is  allowable,  as 
also  the  shirt  of  mayle,  and  all  his  other  furniture: 
but  to  be  worne  daylie  at  home,  and  in  townes  and 
civile  places,  is  a  rude  habite  and  most  uncomely 
seeming  like  a  players  painted  coate, 

Eudox.  But  it  is  worne  (they  say)  likewise  of 
Irish  footmen  ;  how  doe  you  allow  of  that  ?  for  I 
should  thinke  it  very  unseemely. 

lixn.  No,  not  as  it  is  used  in  waii'e,  for  it  is 
worne  then  likewise  of  footmen  under  their  shirts 
of  mayle,  the  which  footmen  they  call  Galloglasses, 
the  which  name  doth  discover  them  also  to  be 
anncient  English  :  for  Gall-ogla  signifies  an  English 
servitour  or  yeoman.  And  he  being  so  armed  in  a 
long  shirt  of  mayle  downe  to  the  calfe  of  his  leg, 
with  a  long  broad  axe  in  his  hand,  was  then  pedes 
gravis  armatures,  and  was  insteed  of  the  armed 
footeman  that  now  weareth  a  corslet,  before  the 
corslet  was  used,  or  almost  invented. 

Eudox.  Then  him  belike  you  likewise  allow  in 
your  straite  reformation  of  old  customes. 

Iren.  Both  liim  and  the  kerne  also,  (whom  onely 
I  take  to  bee  the  proper  Irish  souldier,)  can  I 
allow,  so  that  they  use  that  habite  and  custome  of 
theirs  in  the  warres  onely,  when  they  are  led  forth 
to  the  service  of  their  Prince,  and  not  usually  at 
home,  and  in  civile  places,  and  besides  doe  laye 
aside  the  evill  and  wilde  uses  which  the  galloglasse 
and  kerne  do  use  in  their  common  trade  of  life. 

Eudox.  What  be  those  ? 

Iren.  Marrie  those  bee  the  most  barbarous  and 
loathly  conditions  of  any  people  (I  thinke)  under 
heaven :  for,  from  the  time  that  they  enter  into  that 
course,  they  doe  use  all  the  beastly  behaviour  that 
may  bee  ;  they  oppresse  all  men,  they  spoile  aswell 
the  subject,  as  the  enemy  ;  they  steale,  they  are 
cruell  and  bloodie,  full  of  revenge  and  dehghting 
in  deadly  execution,  licentious,  swearers,  and  blas- 
phemers, conmion  ravishers  of  woemeu,  and  mur- 
therers  of  children. 
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Budox.  These  bee  most  villainous  conditions  ;  I 
marvaile  then  that  they  be  ever  used  or  imployed, 
or  almost  suffered  to  live  ;  what  good  can  there 
then  be  in  them  ! 

^  Iran.  Yet  sure  they  are  very  valiaunt,  and  bar- 
die, for  the  most  part  great  indurers  of  colde, 
labour,  hunger,  and  all  hardnesse,  very  active  and 
strong  of  hand,  very  swift  of  foot,  very  vigilant  and 
circumspect  in  their  enterprises,  very  present  in 
perils,  very  great  scorners  of  death. 

Mvdox.  Truely  by  this  that  you  say,  it  seemes 
that  the  Irishman  is  a  very  brave  souldier. 

Iren.  Yea  surely,  in  that  rude  kinde  of  service, 
hee  beareth  himselfe  very  couragiously.  But  when 
hee  commeth  to  experience  of  service  abroad,  or 
is  put  to  a'  peece,  or  a  pilce,  hee  maketh  as  worthie 
a  souldiour  as  any  nation  hee  meeteth  with.  But 
let  us  (I  pray  you)  turne  agaiue  to  our  discourse  of 
evill  customes  among  the  Irish. 

Eudox.  Me  thinkes,  all  this  which  you  speake 
of,  concerneth  the  customes  of  the  Irish  very  ma- 
terially, for  their  uses  in  warre  are  of  no  small  im- 
portance to  bee  considered,  aswell  to  reforme  those 
which  are  evill  as  to  confirme  and  continue  those 
which  are  good.  But  follow  you  your  owne  course, 
and  shew  what  other  their  customes  you  have  to 
dislike  of. 

Iren.  There  is  amongst  the  Irish  a  certaine  kind 
of  people,  called  Bardes,  which  are  to  them  insteed 
of  poets,  whose  profession  is  to  set  foorth  the 
praises  or  dispraises  of  men  in  their  poems  or 
rymes,  the  which  are  had  in  so  high  regard  and 
estimation  amongst  them,  that  none  dare  displease 
them  for  feare  to  runne  into  reproach  thorough 
their  offence,  and  to  be  made  infamous  in  the 
mouthes  of  all  men.  For  their  verses  are  taken  up 
with  a  generall  applause,  and  usually  sung  at  all 
feasts  and  meetingSjby  certaine  other  persons,  whose 
proper  function  that  is,  who  also  receive  for  the 
same  great  rewards  and  reputation  amongst  them. 

Eudox.  Doe  you  blame  this  in  them  which  I 
would  otherwise  have  thought  to  have  beene  worthy 
of  good  accompt,  and  rather  to  have  beene  main- 
tained and  augmented  amongst  them,  then  to  have 
beene  disliked  ?  for  I  have  reade  that  in  all  ages 
Poets  have  beene  had  in  speciall  reputation,  and 
that  (me  thinkes)  not  without  great  cause  ;  for 
besides  their  sweete  inventions,  and  most  wittie 
layes,  they  have  alwayes  used  to  set  foorth  the  praises 
of  the  good  and  vertuous,  and  to  beate  downe  and 
disgi'ace  the  bad  and  vitious.  So  that  many  brave 
yong  raindes,  have  oftentimes  thorough  hearing  the 
praises  and  famous  eulogies  of  worthie  men  sung 
and  reported  unto  them,  beene  stirred  up  to  affect 
the  like  commendations,  and  so  to  strive  to  the 
like  deserts.  So  they  say  that  the  Lacedemonians 
were  more  excited  to  desire  of  honour,  with  the 
excellent  verses  of  the  Poet  Tirtaeus,  then  with  all 
the  exhortations  of  their  Captaines,  or  authority 
of  their  Rulers  and  Magistrates. 

Iren.  It  is  most  true,  that  such  Poets  as  in  their 
writings  doe  labour  to  better  the  manners  of  men, 
and  thorough  the  sweete  baite  of  their  numbers,  to 
steale  into  the  young  spirits  a  desire  of  honour  and 
vertue,  are  worthy  to  bee  had  in  great  respect. 
But  these  Irish  Bardes  are  for  the  most  part  of 
another  minde,  and  so  farre  from  instructing  yong 
men  in  morall  discipline,  that  they  themselves  doe 
more  deserve  to  bee  sharpely  disciplined  ;  for 
they  seldome  use  to  choose  unto  themselves  the 


doings  of  good  men  for  the  arguments  of  their 
poems,  but  whomsoever  they  finde  to  be  most 
licentious  of  hfe,  most  bolde  and  lawlesse  in  his 
doings,  most  dangerous  and  desperate  in  all  parts 
of  disobedience  and  rebellious  disposition,  him  they 
set  up  and  glorifie  in  their  rithmes,  him  they  praise 
to  the  people,  and  to  yong  men  make  an  example 
to  follow. 

Eudox.  I  marvaile  what  kinde  of  speeches  they 
can  finde,  or  what  face  they  can  put  on,  to  praise 
such  bad  persons  as  live  so  lawleslie  and  lieeu- 
tiouslie  upon  stealthes  and  spoyles,  as  most  of  them 
doe,  or  how  can  they  thinke  that  any  good  mind 
will  applaude  or  approve  the  same. 

Iren.  There  is  none  so  bad,  Eudoxus,  but  shall 
finde  some  to  favour  his  doings ;  but  such  licen- 
tious partes  as  these,  tending  for  the  most  part  to 
the  hurt  of  the  English,  or  maintenance  of  their 
owne  lewde  libertie,  they  themselves  being  most 
desirous  therof,  doe  most  allow.  Besides  this,  evill 
things  being  decked  and  attired  with  the  gay  attire 
of  g6odly  words,  may  easily  deceive  and  carry  away 
the  affection  of  a  yong  mind,  that  is  not  well  stayed, 
but  desirous  by  some  bolde  adventures  to  make 
proofe  of  himselfe  ;  for  being  (as  they  all  be  brought 
up  idlely)  without  awe  of  parents,  without  precepts 
of  masters,  and  without  feare  of  offence,  not  being 
directed,  nor  imployed  in  any  course  of  life,  which 
may  carry  them  to  vertue,  vrill  easily  be  drawne  to 
follow  such  as  any  shall  set  before  them  ;  for  a 
yong  minde  cannot  rest  ;  if  he  be  not  still  busied 
in  some  goodnesse,  he  will  finde  himselfe  such  busi- 
nesse,  as  shall  soone  busie  all  about  him.  In  which 
if  he  shall  finde  any  to  praise  him,  and  to  give  him 
encouragement,  as  those  Bardes  and  rythmers  doe 
for  little  reward,  or  a  share  of  a  stolne  cow,  then 
waxeth  he  most  insolent  and  halfe  madde  with  the 
love  of  himselfe,  and  his  owne  lewd  deeds.  And 
as  for  words  to  set  forth  such  lewdnes,  it  is  not 
hard  for  them  to  give  a  goodly  and  painted  shew 
thereunto,  borrowed  even  from  the  praises  which 
are  proper  to  vertue  it  selfe.  As  of  a  most  noto- 
rious thiefe  and  wicked  out-law,  which  had  lived 
all  his  life-time  of  spoyles  and  robberies,  one  of 
their  Bardes  in  his  praise  will  say.  That  he  was 
none  of  the  idle  milke-sopa  that  was  brought  up 
by  the  fire  side,  but  that  most  of  his  dayes  he  spent 
in  armes  and  valiant  enterprises,  that  he  did  never 
eat  his  meat,  before  he  had  won  it  with  his  sword, 
that  he  lay  not  all  night  slugging  in  a  cabbin  under 
his  mantle,  but  used  commonly  to  keepe  others 
waking  to  defend  their  lives,  and  did  light  his 
candle  at  the  flames  of  their  houses,  to  leade  him 
in  the  darknesse  ;  that  the  day  was  his  night,  and 
the  night  his  day  ;  that  he  loved  not  to  be  long 
wooing  of  wenches  to  yeeld  to  him,  but  where  he 
came  he  tooke  by  force  thespoyle  of  othermens  love, 
and  left  but  lamentation  to  their  lovers  ;  that  his 
musick  was  not  the  harpe,  nor  layes  of  love,  but 
the  cryes  of  people,  and  clashing  of  armor ;  and 
finally,  that  he  died  not  bewayled  of  many,  but 
made  many  waile  when  he  died,  that  dearly  bought 
his  death.  Doe  you  not  thinke  (Eudoxus)  that 
many  of  these  praises  might  be  applyed  to  men  of 
best  deserts  ?  yet  are  they  all  yeelded  to  a,  most 
notable  traytor,  and  amongst  some  of  the  Irish 
not  smally  accounted  of.  For  the  song,  when  it 
was  first  made  and  sung  to  a  person  of  high  degree 
there,  was  bought  (as  then-  manner  is)  for  fourty 
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Biidox.  And  well  worthy  sure.  But  tell  me  (I 
pray  you)  have  they  any  ai-t  in  their  compositions  ? 
or  bee  they  any  tlimg  wittie  or  well  savoured,  as 
poemes  should  be. 

Iren.  Yea,  truely,  I  have  caused  divers  of  them 
to  be  ti'anslated  unto  me,  that  I  might  understand 
them,  and  surely  they  savoured  of  sweet  wit  and 
good  invention,  but  skilled  not  of  the  goodly  orna- 
ments of  poetry  ;  yet  were  they  sprmkled  with  some 
pretty  flowres  of  their  naturall  device,  which  gave 
good  grace  and  comlinesse  unto  them,  the  which  it 
is  great  pitty  to  see  abused,  to  tlie  gi'acing  of  wicked- 
nes  and  vice,  which  with  good  usage  would  serve  to 
adorne  and  beautifle  vertue.  This  evill  custome 
therfore  needeth  reformation.  And  now  next  after 
the  Irish  Kerne,  me  thinks  the  Irish  Hors-boyes 
would  come  well  in  order,  the  use  of  which,  though 
necessity  (as  times  now  be)  do  enforce,  yet  in  the 
thorough  refoimation  of  that  realme  they  should  be 
cut  off.  For  the  cause  why  they  are  now  to  be 
permitted,  is  want  of  convenient  innes  for  lodging 
of  travailers  on  horsback,  and  of  hostlers  to  tend 
their  horses  by  the  way.  But  when  things  shalbe 
reduced  to  a  better  passe,  this  needeth  specially  to 
be  reformed.  For  out  of  the  fry  of  these  •  rake-hell 
horse-boyes,  gi'owing  up  in  knavery  and  villainy, 
are  their  kerne  continually  supply  ed  and  maintained. 
For  having  been  once  brought  up  an  idle  horse-boy, 
he  will  never  after  fall  to  labour,  but  Is  only  made 
fit  for  the  halter.  And  these  also  (ti.e  which  is 
one  foule  over-sight)  are  for  the  most  pai-t  bred  up 
amongst  the  Englishmen,  of  whom  learning  to  shoote 
in  a  piece,  and  being  made  acquainted  with  all  the 
trades  of  the  English,  they  are  afterwards  when 
they  become  kerne,  made  more  fit  to  cut  their  throats. 
Next  to  this,  there  is  another  much  like,  but  much 
more  lewde  and  dishonest,  and  that  is,  of  their 
Carrows,  which  is  a  kinde  of  people  that  wander 
up  and  downe  to  Gentle-mens  houses,  living  onely 
upon  cardes  and  dice,  the  which,  though  they  have 
little  or  nothhig  of  their  owne,  yet  will  they  play 
for  much  money,  which  if  they  wiune,  they  waste 
most  lightly,  and  if  they  lose,  they  pay  as  slenderly, 
but  make  recompence  with  one  stealth  or  another, 
whose  onely  hurt  is  not,  that  they  themselves  are 
idle  lossells,  but  (hat  thorough  gaming  they  draw 
others  to  hke  lewdnesse  and  idlenesse.  And  to 
these  may  be  added  another  sort  of  hke  loose 
fellowes,  which  doe  passe  up  and  downe  amongst 
gentlemen  by  the  name  of  Jesters,  but  are  (indeed) 
notable  rogues,  and  partakers  not  onely  of  many 
stealthes,  by  setting  forth  other  mens  goods  to  be 
stolne,  but  also  privy  to  many  traitrous  practices, 
and  common  carryers  of  newes,  with  desire  whereof 
you  would  wonder  how  much  the  Irish  are  fed"; 
for  they  use  commonly  to  send  up  and  downe  to 
knowe  newes,  and  if  any  meet  with  another,  his 
second  word  is,  What  news  ?  Insomuch  that  hereof 
is  tolde  a  prettie  jest  of  a  French-man,  who  having 
beene  sometimes  in  Ireland,  where  he  marked  their 
great  inquirie  for  newes,  and  meeting  afterwards 
in  France  an  Irishman,  whom  hee  knew  in  Ire- 
land, first  saluted  him,  and  afterwards  said  thus 
merrily :  0  Sir,  I  pray  you  tell  me  of  cm'tesie, 
have  you  heard  any  thing  of  the  news,  that  you  so 
much  inquired  for  in  your  countrey  ? 

JSadox.  This  argueth  sure  in  them  a  great  desire 


*  these  TAl^eheU  fiome-boyes,']  These  base  or  outcast  horse- 
ooys.    Fr.  racaitle.    Todd. 


of  Innovation,  and  therfore  these  occasions  which 
nourish  the  same  must  be  taken  away,  as  namely, 
those  lesters,  Carrowes,  *  Mona-shules,  and  all 
such  straglers,  for  whom  (me  thinkes)  the  short 
riddance  of  a  Marshall  were  meeter  then  an  ordi- 
nance or  prohibition  to  restrain  them.  Therefore 
(I  pray  you)  leave  all  this  rabblement  of  runnagates, 
and  passe  to  other  customes. 

Jren  There  is  a  great  use  amongst  the  Irish,  to 
make  great  assemblies  together  upon  a  rath  or  hill, 
there  to  parlie  (as  they  say)  about  matters  and 
wrongs  betweene  township  and  township,  or  one 
privat  person  and  another.  But  well  I  wot,  and 
true  it  hath  beene  oftentimes  proved,  that  in  their 
meetings  many  mischiefes  have  beene  both  prac- 
tised and  wrought ;  for  to  them  doe  commonly 
resort  all  the  scumme  of  the  people,  where  they 
may  meete  and  conferre  of  what  they  list,  which 
else  they  could  not  doe  without  suspition  or  know- 
ledge of  others.  Besides  at  these  meetings  I  have 
knowne  divers  times,  that  many  Englishmen,  and 
good  Irish  subjects,  have  bin  villanously  murdered 
by  moving  one  quaiTell  or  another  against  them. 
For  the  Irish  never  come  to  those  raths  but  armed, 
whether  on  liorse  or  on  foot,  which  the  English 
nothing  suspecting,  are  then  commonly  taken  at 
advantage  hke  sheep  in  the  pin-folde. 

Eudox.  It  may  be  (Irseneus)  that  abuse  may  be 
in  those  meetings.  But  f  these  round  hills  and 
square  bawnes,  which  you  see  so  strongly  trenched 
and  throwne  up,  were  (they  say)  at  first  ordained 
for  the  same  purpose,  that  people  might  assemble 
themselves  therein,  and  therefore  aunciently  they 
were  called  Folkmotes,  that  is,  a  place  of  people,  to 
meete  or  talke  of  any  thing  that  concerned  any 
difference  betweene  parties  and  towneships,  which 
seenieth  yet  to  me  very  requisite. 

Ircn.  You  say  very  ti*ne,  Eudoxus,  the  first  ma^ 
king  of  these  high  hils,  were  at  first  indeed  to  very 
good  purpose  for  people  to  meet ;  but  howsoever 
the  times  when  they  were  first  made,  might  well 
serve  to  good  occasions,  as  perhaps  they  did  then 
in  England,  yet  things  being  since  altered,  and 
now  Ireland  much  differing  from  the  state  of 
England,  the  good  use  that  then  was  of  them,  is 
now  tm-ned  to  abuse ;  for  those  hills  wherof  you 
speak,  were  (as  you  may  gather  by  reading)  ap- 
pointed for  2  special  uses,  and  built  by  2  several 
nations.  The  one  is  that  which  you  call  Folk- 
motes,  which  were  built  by  the  Saxons,  as  the 
word  bewraieth,  for  it  signifieth  in  Saxon,  a 
meeting  of  folk,  and  these  are  for  the  most  part  in 
forme  fomre  square,  well  intrenched  ;  the  others 
that  were  round,  were  cast  up  by  the  Danes,  as  the 
name  of  them  doth  betoken,  for  they  are  called 
Danes-raths,  that  is,  hills  of  the  Danes,  the  which 
were  by  them  devised,  not  for  treaties  and  parlies, 
but  appointed  as  fortes  for  them  to  gather  unto, 
in  troublesome  time,  when  any  trouble  arose  ;  for 
the  Danes  being  but  a  few  in  comparison  of  the 
Saxons  (in  England)  used  this  for  their  safety ; 
they  made  those  small  round  hills,  so  strongly  fenced, 
in  every  quarter  of  the  hundred,  to  the  end  that  if 
in  the  night,  or  any  other  time,  any  troublous  cry  or 


*  Mona-sMars.l  Shvler,  I  am  told,  is  a  common  name 
for  awandering  beggar  in  Ireland.    Todd. 
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uproare  should  happen,  they  might  repaire  with  all 
speed  unto  their  owne  fort,  which  was  appointed 
for  their  quarter,  and  there  reniaine  safe,  till  they 
could  assemble  themselves  in  greater  strength  ;  for 
they  were  made  so  strong  with  one  small  entrance, 
that  whosoever  came  thither  first,  were  he  one  or 
two,  or  like  few,  he  or  they  might  there  rest  safe, 
and  defend  themselves  against  many,  till  more  suc- 
cour came  unto  them :  and  when  they  were  gathered 
to  a  suificient  number,  they  marched  to  the  next 
fort,  and  so  forward  till  they  met  with  the  perill,  or 
knew  the  occasions  thereof.  But  besides  these  two 
sorts  of  hills,  there  were  anciently  divers  others  ; 
for  some  were  raised,  where  there  had  been  a  great 
battle  fought,  as  a  memory  or  trophie  thereof  ; 
others,  as  monuments  of  burialls,  of  the  carcasses 
of  all  those  tliat  were  slaine  in  any  field,  upon  whom 
they  did  throwe  such  round  mounts,  as  memorialls 
of  them,  and  sometimes  did  cast  up  great  heapes  of 
stones,  (as  you  may  read  the  like  in  many  places 
of  the  Scripture,)  and  other  whiles  they  did  throw 
up  many  round  heapes  of  earth  in  a  circle,  like  a 
garland,  or  pitch  many  long  stones  on  end  in  com- 
passe,  every  of  which  (they  say)  betokened  some 
person  of  note  there  slaine  and  buried ;  for  this  was 
their  auncient  custome,  before  Christianity  came  in 
amongst  them,  that  church-yards  were  inclosed. 

Eudox,  You  have  very  well  declared  the  originall 
of  their  mounts  and  great  stones  incompassed,  which 
some  vainely  terme  the  ould  Gyants  Trevetts,  and 
thinke  that  those  huge  stones  would  not  else  be 
brought  into  order  or  reared  up,  without  the  strength 
of  gyants.  And  others  vainely  thinke  that  they 
were  never  placed  there  by  mans  hand  or  art,  but 
onely  remained  there  so  since  the  beginning,  and 
were  afterwards  discovered  by  the  deluge,  and  laide 
open  as  then  by  the  washing  of  the  waters,  or  other 
like  casualty.  But  let  them  dreame  their  owne 
imaginations  to  please  themselves,  you  have  satis- 
fied me  much  better,  both  for  that  I  see  some 
confirmation  thereof  in  the  Holy  Writt,  and  also 
remember  that  I  have  I'ead,  in  many  Historyes  and 
Chronicles,  the  like  moimts  and  stones  oftentimes 
mentioned. 

Iren.  There  be  many  great  authorities  (I  assure 
you)  to  prove  the  same,  but  as  for  these  meetings 
on  hills,  whereof  we  were  speaking,  it  is  very  in- 
convenient that  any  such  should  be  permitted. 

Eudox.  But  yet  it  is  very  needefuU  (me  thinkes) 
for  many  other  purposes,  as  for  the  countryes  to 
gather  together,  when  there  is  any  imposition  to  be 
laide  upon  them,  to  the  which  they  then  may  all 
agree  at  such  meetings  to  devide  upon  themselves, 
according  to  their  holdings  and  abilities.  So  as  if 
at  these  assemblies,  there  be  any  officers,  as  Consta- 
bles, Bayhffes,  or  such  like  amongst  them,  there 
can  be  no  perill,  or  doubt  of  such  bad  practises. 

Iren.  Neverthelesse,  dangerous  are  such  assem- 
blies, whether  for  cesse  or  ought  else,  the  Constables 
and  Officers  being  also  of  the  Irish  ;  and  if  any  of 
the  English  happen  to  be  there,  even  to  them  they 
may  prove  perillous.  Therefore  for  avoyding  of  all 
such  evill  occasions,  they  were  best  to  be  abolished. 

Eudox.  But  what  is  that  which  you  call  eesse  ? 
it  is  a  word  sure  unused  among  us  here,  therefore 
(I  pray  you)  expound  the  same. 

Iren.  Cesse  is  none  other  then  that  which  your 
selfe  called  imposition,  but  it  is  in  a  kmde  unac- 
quainted perhaps  unto  you.  For  there  are  cesses 
of  sundry  sorts  ;  one  is,  the  cessing  of  souldiours 


upon  the  countrey  :  For  Ireland  heing  a  countrey 
of  warre  (as  it  is  handled)  and  alwayes  full  of 
souldiours,  they  which  have  the  government,  whe- 
ther they  finde  it  the  most  ease  to  the  Queenes 
purse,  or  the  most  ready  meanes  at  hand  for  victual- 
ing of  the  souldiour,  or  that  necessity  inforceth 
them  thereunto,  do  scatter  the  army  abroad  in  the 
countrey,  and  place  them  in  villages  to  take  their 
victuals  of  them,  at  such  vacant  times  as  they  lye 
not  in  campe,  nor  are  otherwise  imployed  in  ser- 
vice. Another  kinde  of  cesse,  is  the  imposing  of 
provision  for  the  Governors  house-keeping,  which 
though  it  be  most  necessary,  and  be  also  (for  avoyd- 
ing of  all  the  evills  formerly  therein  used)  lately 
brought  to  a  composition,  yet  it  is  not  without 
great  inconveniences,  no  lesse  then  here  in  Eng- 
land, or  rather  much  more.  The  hke  cesse  is  also 
charged  upon  the  countrey  sometimes  for  victualling 
of  the  souldiours,  when  they  lye  in  garrison,  at 
such  times  as  there  is  none  remayning  in  the 
Queenes  store,  or  that  the  same  cannot  be  conve- 
niently conveyed  to  their  place  of  garrison.  But 
these  two  are  not  easily  to  be  redressed  when  ne- 
cessity thereto  compelleth ;  but  as  for  the  former, 
as  it  is  not  necessary,  so  it  is  most  hurtfuU  and 
offensive  to  the  poore  country,  and  nothing  conve- 
nient for  the  souldiers  themselves,  who,  during 
their  lying  at  cesse,  use  all  kinde  of  outragious 
disorder  and  villany,  both  towards  the  poore  men, 
which  victual!  and  lodge  them,  as  also  to  all  the 
country  round  about  them,  whom  they  abuse,  op- 
presse,spoyle,  and  afflict  by  all  the  meanes  they  can 
invent,  for  they  will  not  onely  not  content  themselves 
with  such  victuals  as  their  hostes  nor  yet  as  the 
place  perhaps  affords,  but  they  will  have  other 
meate  provided  for  them,  and  aqvM  vita  sent  for, 
yea  and  money  besides  laide  at  their  trenchers, 
which  if  they  want,  then  about  the  house  they  walk 
with  the  wretched  poore  man  and  his  silly  wife,  who 
are  glad  to  purchase  their  peace  with  any  thing. 
By  which  vile  manner  of  abuse,  the  countrey  people, 
yea  and  the  very  English  which  dwell  abroad  and 
see,  and  sometimes  feele  this  outrage,  growe  into 
great  detestation  of  the  souldiours,  and  thereby 
into  hatred  of  the  very  government,  which  draweth 
upon  them  such  evills :  And  therefore  this  you  may 
also  ioyne  unto  the  former  evill  customes,  which  we 
have  to  reprove  in  Ireland. 

Eudox.  Truly  this  is  one  not  the  least,  and 
though  the  persons,  by  whom  it  is  used,  be  of  bet- 
ter note  then  the  former  roguish  sort,  which  you 
reckoned,  yet  the  fault  (me  thuikes)  is  no  lesse 
worthy  of  a  Marshall. 

Iren.  That  were  a  harder  course,  Eudoxus,  to 
r'edresse  every  abuse  by  a  Marshall :  it  would  seeme 
to  you  very  evill  surgery  to  cut  off  every  unsound 
or  sicke  part  of  the  body,  which,  being  by  other  due 
meanes  recovered,  might  afterwards  doe  very  good 
service  to  the  body-againe,  and  haply  helpe  to  save 
the  whole  :  Therefore  I  thinke  better  that  some 
good  salve  for  the  redresse  of  the  evill  bee  sought 
forth,  then  the  least  part  suffered  to  perish;  but 
hereof  wee  havo  to  speake  in  another  place.  Now 
we  will  proceede  to  other  like  defects,  amongst 
which  there  is  one  geuerall  inconvenience,  which 
raigneth  almost  throughout  all  Ireland  :  that  is,  the 
Lords  of  land  and  Free-holders,  doe  not  there  use 
to  set  out  their  land  in  farme,  or  for  tearme  of 
yeares,  to  their  tennants,  but  onely  from  yeare  to 
yeare,  and  some  during  pleasm-e,  neither  indeede 
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will  the  Irish  tennaut  or  husbandman  otherwise 
take  his  land,  then  so  long  as  he  list  himself'e.  The 
reason  hereof  in  the  tennant  is,  for  that  the  land- 
lords there  use  most  shamefully  to  racke  their  ten- 
nants,  laying  upon  them  ooigny  and  livery  at  plea- 
sure, and  exacting  of  them  (besides  his  covenants) 
what  he  pleaseth.  So  that  the  poore  husbandman 
either  dai-e  not  binde  himselfe  to  him  for  longer 
tearme,  or  thinketli,  by  his  continuall  liberty  of 
change,  to  keepe  his  land-lord  the  rather  in  awe 
from  wi'onging  of  him.  And  the  reason  why  tile 
land  lord  will  no  longer  covenant  with  him,  is,  for 
that  he  dayly  looketh  after  change  and  alteration, 
and  hovereth  in  expectation  of  new  worlds. 

Eudox.  But  what  evill  commeth  hereby  to  the 
common-wealth,  or  what  reason  is  it  that  any  land- 
lord should  not  set  nor  any  temiant  take  his  land, 
as  himselfe  list ! 

Iren.  Marry,  the  evils  which  commeth  hereby 
are  great,  for  by  this  meanes  both  the  land-lord 
thinketh  tliat  he  hath  his  tennant  more  at  com- 
maund,  to  follow  him  into  what  action  soever  hee 
shall  enter,  and  also  the  tennant  being  left  at  his 
liberty  is  fit  for  every  occasion  of  change  that  shall 
be  offered  by  time  :  and  so  much  also  the  more 
ready  and  wilhng  is  he  to  ruune  mto  the  same,  for 
that  hee  hath  no  such  state  in  any  his  lioulding,  no 
such  building  upon  any  farme,  no  such  coste  im- 
ployed  in  fensing  or  husbanding  the  same,  as  might 
with-hold  him  from  any  such  wilfuU  course,  as  his 
lords  cause,  or  his  owne  lewde  disposition  may  carry 
him  unto.  All  which  hee  hath  forborne,  and  spared 
so  much  expence,  for  that  he  had  no  firme  estate  in 
his  tenement,  but  was  onely  a  tennant  at  will  or 
little  more,  and  so  at  will  may  leave  it.  And  this 
inconvenience  may  be  reason  enough  to  ground  any 
ordinance  for  the  good  of  the  common-wealth, 
against  the  private  behoofe  or  will  of  any  landlord 
that  shall  refuse  to  graunt  any  such  terme  or  estate 
unto  his  tennant,  as  may  tende  to  the  good  of  tlie 
whole  realme. 

Eudox.  Indeede  (me  thinkes)  it  is  a  great  wiU- 
fullnes  in  any  such  land-lord  to  refuse  to  make  any 
longer  farmes  unto  their  tennants,  as  may,  besides 
the  generall  good  of  the  realme,  be  also  greatly  for 
their  owne  profit  and  availe  :  For  what  reasonable 
man  will  not  thinke  that  the  tenement  shalbe  made 
inch  better  for  the  lords  behoofe,  if  the  tennant 
may  by  such  good  meanes  bee  drawne  to  build  him- 
selfe some  handsome  habitation  thereon,  to  ditch 
and  inclose  his  ground,  to  manure  and  husband  it 
as  good  farmours  use  ?  For  when  his  tennants 
terme  shal  be  expired,  it  will  yeeld  him,  in  the 
renewing  liis  lease,  both  a  good  fine,  and  also  a 
better  rent.  And  also  it  shall  be  for  the  good  of 
the  tennant  likewise,  who  by  such  buildings  and 
inclosures  shall  receive  many  benefits  :  first,  by 
the  handsomenesse  of  his  house,  he  shall  take  more 
comfort  of  his  life,  more  safe  dwelUng,  and  a  delight 
to  keepe  his  said  house  neate  and  eleanely,  which 
now  being,  as  they  commonly  are,  rather  swyne- 
styes  then  houses,  is  the  cheifest  cause  of  his  so 
beastly  manner  of  life,  and  savage  condition,  lying 
and  living  together  with  his  beast  in  one  house,  in 
one  roome,  in  one  bed,  that  is,  cleane  strawe,  or 
rather  a  foul  dunghill.  And  to  all  these  other 
commodities  Iiee  shall  in  short  time  find  a  greater 
added,  that  is  his  owne  wealth  and  riches  increased, 
and  wonderfully  inlarged,  by  keeping  his  cattle  in 
inclosures,  where  they  shall  alwayes  have  fresh 


pasture,  that  now  is  all  trampled  and  over-nnme  • 
warme  covert,  that  now  lyeth  open  to  all  weatlier  ; 
safe  bemg,  that  now  are  continually  filched  and' 
stolne. 

Iren.  Yon  have,  Eudoxus,  well  accompted  the 
commodities  of  this  one  good  ordinance,  amono-st 
which,  tliis  that  you  named  last  is  not  the  least  ;  for 
all  the  other  being  most  beneficiall  to  the  land-lord 
and  tennant,  this  cheifly  redoundeth  to  the  good  of 
the  common-wealth,  to  have  the  land  thus  inclosed, 
and  well  fenced.  For  it  is  both  a  principall  barre 
and  impeachment  unto  theeves  from  stealing  of 
cattle  in  the  night,  and  also  a  gaule  against  all 
rebels,  and  outlawes,  that  shall  rise  up  in  any  num- 
bers against  the  governement ;  for  the  theife  thereby 
shall  have  much  adoe,  first  to  bring  forth  and  after- 
wards to  drive  away  his  stolne  prey,  but  thorough 
the  common  high  wayes,  where  he  shall  sooue 
bee  descryed  and  met  withall  :  And  the  rebell  or 
open  enemy,  if  any  such  shall  happen,  either  at 
home,  or  from  abroad,  shall  easily  be  found  when 
he  commeth  forth,  and  also  be  well  incountered 
withall  by  a  few,  in  so  straight  passages  and  strong 
inclosures.  This  therefore,  when  we  come  to  the 
reforming  of  all  those  evill  customes  befgre  men- 
tioned, is  needefull  to  be  remembred.  But  now  by 
this  time  me  thmkes  that  I  have  well  rmi  thorough 
the  evill  uses  which  I  have  observed  in  Ireland. 
Neverthelesse  I  well  wote  that  there  be  many  more, 
and  infinitely  many  more  in  the  private  abuses  of 
men.  But  these  that  are  most  generall,  and  tend- 
ing to  the  hurt  of  the  common- weale,  (as  they  have 
come  to  my  remembrance)  I  ha"e  as  breifly  as  I 
could  rehearsed  unto  you.  And  therefore  now 
I  thinke  best  that  we  passe  unto  our  third  part, 
in  which  we  noted  inconveniences  that  are  in 
religion. 

Eudox.  Surely  you  have  very  well  handled  these 
two  former,  and  if  yee  shall  as  well  goe  thorough 
the  third  hkewise,  you  shall  merit  a  very  good 
meed. 

Iren.  Little  have  I  to  say  of  religion,  both  be- 
cause the  parts  thereof  be  not  many,  (it  selfe  being 
but  one,)  and  my  selfe  have  not  much  beene  con- 
versant in  that  calling  :  but  as  lightly  passing  by  I 
have  scene  or  heard  :  Therefore  the  fault  which 
I  finde  in  religion  is  but  one,  but  the  same  is  uni 
versall,  thoroughout  all  that  country,  that  is,  that 
they  be  all  Papists  by  their  profession,  but  in  the 
same  so  blindly  and  brutishly  informed,  (for  the 
most  part)  that  not  one  amongst  a  hundred  knoweth 
any  ground  of  religion,  or  any  article  of  his  faith, 
but  can  perhaps  say  his  Pater  noster,  or  his  Ave 
Maria,  without  any  knowledge  or  understanding 
what  one  word  thereof  meaneth. 

Eudox.  Is  it  not  then  a  little  blot  to  them  that 
now  hold  the  place  of  government,  that  they  which 
now  are  in  the  Hght  themselves,  suffer  a  people 
under  their  charge  to  wallow  in  such  deadly  darlce- 
nesse  ! 

Iren.  That  which  yoa  olame,  Euaox.  Is  not  (I 
suppose)  any  fault  of  will  in  those  godly  fathers 
which  have  charge  thereof,  but  the  inconvenience 
of  the  time  and  troublous  occasions,  wherewith  that 
wretched  realme  hath  continually  beene  turnioyled  ; 
for  instruction  in  religion  needeth  quiet  times,  and 
ere  we  seeke  to  settle  a  sound  discipline  in  the 
clergy,  we  must  purchase  peace  unto  the  laity,  for 
it  is  ill  time  to  preach  among  swords,  and  most  hard 
or  rather  impossible  it  is  to  settle  a  good  opinion  in 
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the  mindes  of  men  for  matters  of  religion  doubt- 
full,  which  have  doubtlesse  an  evill  opinion  of  us. 
For  ere  a  new  be  brought  in,  the  old  must  be 
removed. 

Eudox.  Then  belike  it  is  meete  that  some  fitter 
time  be  attended,  that  God  send  peace  and  quiet- 
oesse  there  in  civill  matters,  before  it  be  attempted 
in  ecclesiasticall,  I  would  rather  have  thought 
that  (as  it  ie  said)  correction  must  first  begin  at 
the  house  of  God,  and  that  the  care  of  the  soule 
should  have  beene  preferred  before  the  care  of  the 
body. 

■  Iren.  Most  true,  Eudoxus,  the  care  of  the  soule 
and  soule  matters  is  to  be  preferred  before  the 
care  of  the  body,  in  consideration  of  the  worthy- 
nesse  thereof,  but  not  till  the  time  of  reformation  ; 
for  if  you  should  know  a  wicked  person  dangerously 
sicke,  having  now  both  soule  and  body  greatly  dis- 
eased, yet  both  recoverable,  would  you  not  thinke 
it  evill  advertizement  to  bring  the  preacher  before 
the  phisitian  ?  for  if  his  body  were  neglected,  it  is 
like  that  his  languishing  soule  being  disquieted  by 
^lis  diseasefuU  body,  would  utterly  refuse  and  loath 
all  spirituall  comfort ;  but  if  his  body  were  fir.st 
recured,  and  broglit  to  good  frame,  should  there  not 
then  be  found  best  time,  to  recover  the  soule  also  ? 
So  it  is  in  the  state  of  a  realme  :  Therefore  (as  I 
said)  it  is  expedient,  first  to  settle  such  a  course  of 
government  there,  as  thereby  both  civill  disorders 
and  ecclesiasticall  abuses  may  be  reformed  and 
amended,  whereto  needeth  not  any  such  great  dis- 
tance of  times,  as  (you  suppose)  I  require,  but  one 
joynt  resolution  for  both,  that  each  might  second 
and  confirm  tl>e  other. 

Endox.  That  we  shall  see  when  we  come  there- 
unto ;  in  the  meane  time  I  conceive  thus  much,  as 
you  have  delivered,  touching  the  generall  fault, 
which  you  suppose  in  reUgion,  to  wit,  that  it  is 
popish  ;  but  doe  you  finde  no  particular  abuses 
therein,  nor  in  the  ministers  thereof  ? 

Iren.  Yes  verily ;  for  what  ever  disorders  you 
see  in  the  Church  of  England,  yee  may  finde  there, 
and  many  more  :  Namely,  grosse  simony,  greedy 
covetousnesse,fleshly  incontineney,  carelesse  sloath, 
and  generally  all  disordered  life  in  the  common 
clergyman  :  And  besides  all  these,  they  have  their 
particular  enormityes  ;  for  all  Irish  priests,  which 
now  injoy  the  church  livings,  they  are  in  a  manner 
meere  laymen,  saving  that  they  have  taken  holy 
ordei-s,  but  otherwise  they  doe  goe  and  live  like 
lay  men,  follow  all  kinde  of  husbandry,  and  other 
worldly  affaires,  as  other  Irish  men  doe.  They 
neither  read  scriptures,  nor  preach  to  the  people, 
nor  administer  the  communion,  but  baptisme  they 
doe,  for  they  christen  yet  after  the  popish  fashion, 
onely  they  take  the  tithes  and  offerings,  and  gather 
what  fruite  else  they  may  of  their  livings,  the  which 
they  convert  as  badly  and  some  of  them  (they  say) 
pay  as  due  tributes  and  shai^es  of  their  hvings  to 
their  Bishops,  (I  speake  of  those  which  are  Irish,) 
as  they  receive  them  duely. 

Eudox.  But  is  that  suffered  amongst  them  ?  It 
is  wonder  but  that  the  governours  doe  redresse 
such  shamefull  abuses. 

Iren.  How  can  they,  since  they  know  them  not  ? 
for  the  Irish  bishops  have  their  clergy  in  such  awe 
and  subjection  under  them,  that  they  dare  not  com- 
plaine  of  them,  so  as  they  may  doe  to  them  what 
they  please,  for  they  knowing  their  owne  unworthy, 
iiesse  and  incapacity,  and  that  they  are  therefore 


still  removeable  at  their  bishops  will,  yeeld  what 
pleaseth  him,  and  he  taketh  what  he  listeth  :  yea, 
and  some  of  them  whose  diocesses  are  in  remote 
parts,  somewhat  out  of  the  worlds  eye,  doe  not  at 
all  bestow  the  benefices,  which  ai-e  in  their  owne 
donation,  upon  any,  but  keep  them  in  their  owne 
hands,  and  set  their  owne  servants  and  hoi-se-boyes 
to  take  up  the  tithes  and  fruites  of  them,  with  the 
which  some  of  them  purchase  gi'eat  lands,  and  build 
faire  castles  upon  the  same.  Of  which  abuse  if  any 
question  be  moved  they  have  a  very  seemely  colour 
and  excuse,  that  they  have  no  worthy  ministei-s  to 
bestow  them  upon,  but  keepe  them  so  bestowed  for 
any  such  sufficient  person  as  any  shall  bring  unto 
them. 

Eudox.  But  is  there  no  law  nor  ordinance  to 
meet  with  this  mischiefe  ?  nor  hath  it  never  before 
beene  looked  into  \ 

Inn.  Yes,  it  seemes  it  hatli,  for  there  is  a  statute 
there  enacted  in  Ireland,  which  seemes  to  have 
beene  grounded  upon  a  good  meaning.  That  what- 
soever Englishman  of  good  conversation  and  suffi- 
ciencie,  shall  bee  brought  unto  any  of  the  bishoppes, 
and  nominated  unto  any  living,  within  their  diocesse 
that  is  presently  voyde,  that  he  shall  (without  con- 
tradiction) be  admitted  thereunto  before  any  Irish. 

Eudox.  This  is  surely  a  very  good  law,  and  well 
provided  for  this  evill,  whereof  you  speake ;  but 
why  is  not  the  same  observed  ? 

Iren.  I  thinke  it  is  well  observed,  and  that  none 
of  the  bishops  transgresse  the  same,  but  yet  it 
worketh  no  reformation  thereof  for  many  defects. 
First  there  are  no  such  sufficient  English  ministers 
sent  over  as  might  be  presented  to  any  bishop  for 
any  living,  but  the  most  part  of  such  English  as 
come  over  thither  of  themselves,  are  either  un- 
learned, or  men  of  some  bad  note,  for  which  they 
have  forsaken  England.  So  as  the  bishop,  to  whom 
they  shalbe  presented,  may  justly  reject  them  as 
incapable  and  insufficient.  Secondly,  the  bishop 
himselfe  isperhappes  an  Irish  man,  who  being  made 
iudge,  by  that  law,  of  the  sufflciencie  of  the  minis- 
ters, may  at  his  owne  will,  dislike  of  the  Enghsh- 
man,  as  unwoi'thy  in  his  opinion,  and  admit  of 
any  Irish,  whom  hee  shall  thinke  more  for  his 
turne.  And  if  hee  shall  at  the  instance  of  any  En- 
glishman of  countenance  there,  whom  hee  will  not 
displease,  accept  of  any  such  English  minister  as 
shall  bee  tendred  unto  him,  yet  hee  will  under  hand 
carry  such  a  hard  hand  over  him,  or  by  his  officers 
wring  him  so  sore,  that  hee  will  soone  make  him 
weary  of  his  poore  living.  Lastly,  the  benefices 
themselves  are  so  meane,  and  of  so  small  profite  in 
those  Irish  counti-eyes,  thorough  the  ill  husbandrie 
of  the  Irish  people  which  doe  inhabite  them,  that 
they  will  not  yeelde  any  competent  maintainance 
for  any  honest  minister  to  live  upon,  scarcely  to 
buy  him  a  gowne.  And  were  all  this  redressed 
(as  haply  it  might  bee)  yet  what  good  should  any 
English  minister  doe  amongst  them,  by  teaching 
or  preaching  to  them,  which  either  cannot  under- 
stand him,  or  will  not  heare  him  ?  Or  what  com- 
fort of  life  shall  he  have,  where  his  parishioners 
ai-e  so  insatiable,  so  intractable,  so  ill-affected  to 
him,  as  they  usuall  bee  to  all  the  English;  or 
finally,  how  dare  almost  any  honest  minister,  (hat 
are  peaceable  civill  men,  commit  his  safctie  to  the 
handes  of  such  neighbom-s,  as  the  boldest  captaines 
dare  scarcely  dwell  by  ? 

Eudox.   Ijttle   good  tlien   (I  see)  was  by  that 
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statute  wrought,  how  erer  well  intended ;  but  the 
reformation  thereof  must  grow  higher,  and  be 
brought  from  a  stronger  ordinance,  then  the  com- 
maundement,  or  penaltie  of  a  law,  wjiich  none  dare 
informe  or  complain  of  when  it  is  broken  ;  but 
have  you  any  more  of  those  abuses  in  the  clergy  ? 

Iren.  I  could  perhappes  reckon  more,  but  I  per- 
ceive my  speech  to  grow  too  long,  and  these  may 
suftise  to  judge  of  the  generall  disorders  which 
raigne  amongst  them  ;  as  for  the  particulai-s,  they 
are  too  many  to  be  reckoned.  For  the  clergy  there 
(excepting  the  grave  fathers  which  are  in  high 
place  about  the  state,  and  some  few  others  which 
are  lately  planted  in  their  *new  Colledge,)  are  gene- 
rally bad,  licentious,  and  most  disordered. 

Eudox.  You  have  tlien  (as  I  suppose)  gone 
diorough  those  three  first  parts  which  you  proposed 
unto  your  selfe,  to  wit,  The  inconveniences  which 
you  observed  in  the  lawes,  in  the  customes,  and  in 
the  religion  of  that  land.  The  which  (me  thinkes) 
you  have  so  thoroughly  touched,  as  that  nothmg 
more  remaiueth  to  be  spoken  thereof. 

Iren.  Not  so  thoroughly  as  you  suppose,  that 
nothing  can  remaine,  but  so  generally  as  I  purposed, 
that  is,  to  lay  open  the  generall  evills  of  that  reahne, 
which  doe  hinder  the  good  reformation  thereof; 
for,  to  count  the  particular  faults  of  private  men, 
should  be  a  worke  too  infinite ;  yet  some  there  be 
of  that  nature,  that  though  they  be  in  private  men, 
yet  their  evill  reacheth  to  a  generall  hurt,  as  the 
extortion  of  sheriffs,  and  their  sub-sheriffs,  and 
bayhffes,  the  corruption  of  victuallers,  cessors,  and 
purveyors,  the  disorders  of  t  seneschalls,  eaptaines, 
and  their  souldiers,  and  many  such  like :  All  which 
I  will  onely  name  here,  that  their  reformation  may 
bee  mended  in  place  where  it  most  concernetli. 
But  there  is  one  very  foule  abuse,  which  by  the  way 
I  may  not  omit,  and  that  is  in  eaptaines,  who  not- 
withstanding that  they  are  specially  imployed  to 
make  peace  thorough  strong  execution  of  warre, 
yet  they  doe  so  dandle  their  doings,  and  dallie  in 
the  service  to  them  committed,  as  if  they  would  not 
have  the  enemy  subdued,  or  utterly  beaten  downe, 
for  feare  lest  afterwardes  they  should  need  imploy- 
ment,  and  so  be  discharged  of  pay :  for  which  cause 
some  of  them  that  are  layde  in  garrison,  doe  so 
handle  the  matter,  that  they  will  doe  no  great  hurt 
to  the  euemyes,  yet  for  colour  sake  some  men  they 
will  kill,  even  halfe  with  the  consent  of  the  enemy, 
being  persons  either  of  base  regard,  or  enemies  to 
the  enemy,  whose  heads  eftsoones  they  send  to  the 
governor  for  a  commendation  of  their  great  ende- 
vour,  telling  how  weighty  a  service  they  performed, 
by  cutting  off  such  and  such  dangerous  rebells. 

Eudox.  Truely  this  is  a  prettie  moekerie,  and  not 
to  be  permitted  by  the  govemours. 

Iren.  But  how  can  the  governour  know  readily 
what  persons  those  were,  and  what  the  purpose  of 
their  killing  was  ?  yea  and  what  will  you  say,  if  the 
eaptaines  do  iustifie  this  their  course  by  ensample 
of  some  of  their  govemours,  which  (under  Bene- 
dicite,  I  doe  tell  it  to  you,)  doe  practise  the  like 
sleight  m  their  governments  S 


*  new  Colledge^  Trinity  Colledge  by  Dublin,  which  was 
founded  by  Queene  Eliz.  3  Martij  15i)l.  The  13.  of  the 
same  moneth,  its  first  stone  was  laide  by  Thomas  Smyth, 
then  Mayor  of  Dublin,  and  the  9.  of  Jan.  1593.  it  first 
admitted  students.    Sm  James  Ware. 

t  tilt  disordei-s  of  scnet,chiMs,^  Governmrs.  Todo. 


Eiiclox.  Is  it  possible  ?  Take  heed  what  you  say 
Irenceus. 

Iren.  To  you  onely,  Eudoxus,  I  doe  tell  it,  and 
that  even  with  great  hearts  griefe,  and  uiward 
trouble  of  mind  to  see  her  Majestie  so  much  abused 
by  some  who  are  put  in  speciall  trust  of  tliose  great 
affaires ;  of  which,  some  being  martiall  men,  will 
not  doe  alwayes  what  they  may  for  quieting  of 
things,  but  will  rather  winke  at  some  faults,  and 
will  suffer  them  unpunished,  lest  that  (having  put 
all  things  in  that  assurance  of  peace  that  they 
might)  they  should  seeme  afterwards  not  to  be 
needed,  nor  continued  in  their  governments  with  so 
great  a  charge  to  her  Maiestie.  And  therefore  they 
doe  cunningly  carry  their  course  of  government, 
and  from  one  hand  to  another  doe  handle  the  ser- 
vice like  a  tennis-ball,  which  they  will  never  strike 
quite  away,  for  feare  lest  afterwai'ds  they  should 
want. 

Eudox.  Doe  you  speake  of  under  magistrates, 
Irenueus,  or  principall  govemours  ? 

Iren.  I  doe  speake  of  no  particulars,  but  the 
truth  may  be  found  out  by  tryall  and  reasonable 
insight  into  some  of  their  doings.  And  if  I  should 
say,  there  is  some  blame  thereof  in  the  principall 
govemours,  I  thinke  I  might  also  shew  some  rea- 
sonable proofe  of  my  speech.  As  for  example,  some 
of  them  seeing  the  end  of  their  government  to  draw 
nigh,  and  some  mischiefes  and  troublous  practice 
growing  up,  which  afterwardes  may  worke  trouble 
to  the  next  succeeding  governour,  will  not  attempt 
the  redresse  or  cutting  off'  thereof,  either  for  feare 
they  should  leave  the  realme  unquiet  at  the  end  of 
their  government,  or  that  the  next  that  commeth, 
should  receive  the  same  too  quiet,  and  so  happily 
wiiine  more  prayse  thereof  then  they  before.  And 
therefore  they  will  not  (as  I  said)  seeke  at  all  to 
represse  that  evill,  but  will  either  by  graunting 
protection  for  a  time,  or  holding  some  emparlance 
with  the  rebell,  or  by  treatie  of  commissioners,  or 
by  other  like  devices,  onely  smother  and  keepe 
downe  the  flame  of  the  mischiefe,  so  as  it  may  not 
breake  out  in  their  time  of  government ;  what 
comes  afterwards,  they  care  not,  or  rather  wish  the 
worst.  This  coui'se  hath  beene  noted  in  some 
governors. 

Eudox.  Surely  (Irenceus)  this,  if  it  were  true, 
should  bee  worthy  of  an  heavy  iudgment:  but  it  is 
hardly  to  bee  thought,  that  any  governour  should 
so  much  either  envie  the  good  of  that  realme  which 
is  put  into  hio  hand,  or  defraude  her  Maiestie  who 
trusteth  him  so  much,  or  maligne  his  successour 
which  shall  possesse  his  place,  as  to  suff'er  an  evill 
to  grow  up,  which  he  might  timely  have  kept  under, 
or  perhaps  to  nourish  it  with  coloured  countenance, 
or  such  sinister  meanes. 

Iren.  I  doe  not  certainely  avouch  so  much, 
(Eudoxus)  but  the  sequele  of  things  doth  in  a  man- 
ner proove,  and  plainly  speake  so  much,  that  the 
govemours  usually  are  envious  one  of  anothers 
greater  glory,  which  if  they  would  seeke  to  e.xoell 
by  better  governing,  it  should  be  a  most  laudable 
emulation.  But  they  doe  quite  otherwise.  For 
this  (as  you  may  marke)  is  the  common  order  of 
them,  that  who  commeth  next  in  place,  will  not 
follow  that  course  of  govemmeut,  how  ever  good, 
which  his  predecessors  held,  either  for  disdaine  of 
himselfe,  or  doubt  to  have  his  doings  drowned  in 
another  mans  praise,  but  will  straight  take  a  way 
quite  contrary  to  the  former:  as  if  the   former 
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thougli  t  (by  keepmg  under  the  Irish)  to  reforme 
them  :  the  next,  by  diso-ountenancing  the  English, 
will  cun-y  favour  with  the  Irish,  and  so  make  his 
government  seeme  plausible,  as  having  all  the  Irish 
at  his  eonimaund :  but  he  that  comes  after,  will 
perhappes  follow  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but 
will  dandle  the  one  and  the  other  in  such  sort,  as 
hee  will  sucke  sweete  out  of  them  both,  and  leave 
bitternesse  to  the  poore  (;omitrey,  which  if  he  that 
comes  after  shall  seeks  to  redresse,  he  shall  per- 
happes find  such  crosses,  as  hee  shall  hardly  bee 
able  to  beare,  or  doe  any  good  that  might  worke 
the  disgrace  of  his  predecessors.  Examples  you 
may  see  hereof  in  the  governours  of  late  times 
sufficiently,  and  in  others  of  former  times  more 
manifestly,  when  the  government  of  that  realme 
was  committed  sometimes  to  the  Geraldines,  as 
when  the  House  of  YorUe  had  the  Crowne  of 
England ;  sometimes  to  the  Butlers,  as  when  the 
House  of  Lancaster  got  the  same.  And  other 
whiles,  when  an  English  governour  was  appointed, 
hee  perhappes  found  enemies  of  both. 

Eudox.  I  am  sorry  to  heare  so  much  as  you 
report,  and  now  I  begin  to  conceive  somewhat 
more  of  the  cause  of  her  continuall  wretchednes 
then  heeretofore  I  found,  and  wish  that  this  incou- 
venience  were  well  looked  into  ;  for  sure  (me 
thinkes)  it  is  more  weightie  then  all  the  former, 
and  more  hardly  to  be  redressed  in  the  governor 
then  in  the  governed  ;  as  a  malady  in  a  vitall  part 
is  more  incurable  then  in  an  externall. 

Ircn.  You  say  very  true  ;  but  now  that  we  have 
thus  ended  all  the  abuses  and  inconveniences  of 
that  government  which  was  our  first  part.  It  fol- 
loweth  now,  that  we  passe  unto  the  second  part, 
which  was  of  the  meanes  to  cure  and  redresse  the 
same,  which  wee  must  labour  to  reduce  to  the  first 
beginning  thereof. 

Eudox.  Right  so,  Irenseus  :  for  by  that  which  I 
have  noted  in  all  this  your  discourse,  you  suppose, 
that  the  whole  ordinance  and  institution  of  that 
realmes  government,  wa«  both  at  first,  when  it  was 
placed,  evill  plotted,  ajid  also  sithence,  thorough 
other  over-sights,  came  more  out  of  square  to  that 
disorder  which  it  is  now  come  unto,  like  as  two 
indirect  lines,  the  further  that  they  are  drawne  out, 
the  further  they  goe  asunder. 

Iren.  I  doe  see,  Eudoxus,  and  as  you  say,  so 
thinke,  that  the  longer  that  government  thus  con- 
tinueth,  in  the  worse  course  will  the  realme  be  ;  for 
it  is  all  in  vaine  that  they  now  strive  and  endeavour 
by  faire  meanes  and  peaceable  plotts  to  redresse  the 
same,  without  first  remmoving  all  those  inconve- 
niences, and  new  framing  (as  it  were)  in  the  forge, 
all  that  is  worne  out  of  fashion  :  For  all  other 
meanes  will  be  but  as  lost  labour,  by  patching  up 
one  hole  to  make  many  ;  for  the  Irish  doe  strongly 
hate  aud  abhorre  all  reformation  and  subjection  to 
the  English,  by  reason  that  having  beene  once  sub- 
dued by  them,  they  were  tlxrust  out  of  all  their 
possessions.  So  as  now  they  feare,  that  if  they 
were  againe  brought  under,  they  should  be  likewise 
expelled  out  of  all,  which  is  the  cause  that  they  hate 
the  English  government,  according  to  the  saying, 
"  Quem  metuunt  oderunt :"  Therefore  the  refor- 
mation must  now  bee  the  strength  of  a  greater  power. 

Eudox.  But  me  thinkes  that  might  be  by  making 
of  good  lawes,  and  establishing  of  new  statutes,  with 
sharpe  penalties  and  punishments,  for  amendmg  of 
all  that  is  presently  amisse,  and  not  (as  you  sup- 


pose) to  beginne  all  as  it  were  anew,  and  to  alter 
the  whole  forme  of  the  governement,  which  how 
dangerous  a  thing  it  is  to  attempt,  you  your  selfe 
must  needes  confesse,  and  they  which  have  the 
managing  of  the  realmes  whole  policy,  cannot,  with- 
out great  cause,  feai-e  and  refraine  ;  for  all  innova- 
tion is  perillous,  insomuch  as  though  it  bee  meant 
for  the  better,  yet  so  many  accidents  and  fearefuU 
events  may  come  betweene,  as  that  it  may  hazard 
the  losse  of  the  whole. 

Jren.  Very  true,  Eudoxus  ;  all  change  is  to  be 
shunned,  where  the  affaires  stand  in  such  sort,  as 
that  they  may  continue  in  quietnes,  or  be  assured 
at  all  to  abide  as  they  are.  But  that  in  the  realme 
of  Ireland  we  see  much  otherv.-ise,  for  every  day 
wee  perceive  the  troubles  growing  more  upon  us, 
and  one  CN-ill  growing  upon  another,  insomuch  as 
there  is  no  part  now  sound  or  ascertained,  but  all 
have  their  eares  upi-ight,  wayting  when  the  watch- 
word shall  come,  that  they  should  all  arise  gene- 
rally into  rebellion,  and  cast  away  the  English  sub- 
jection. To  which  there  now  little  wanteth  ;  for  1 
thinke  the  word  be  already  given,  and  there  want- 
eth nothing  but  opportunitie,  which  ti*uely  is  the 
death  *  of  one  noble  person,  who  being  himselfe 
most  stedfast  to  his  soveraigne  Queene,  and  his 
countrey,  coasting  upon  the  South-Sea,  tstoppetii 
the  ingate  of  all  that  evill  which  is  looked  for,  and 
holdeth  in  all  those  which  are  at  his  becke,  with 
the  terrour  of  his  gi-eatnesse,  and  the  assurance  of 
his  most  immoveable  loyaltie  :  And  therefore  where 
you  thinke,  that  good  and  sound  lawes  might 
amend,  and  reforme  things  there  amisse,  you  think 
sm'ely  amisse.  For  it  is  vaine  to  prescribe  lawes, 
where  no  man  careth  for  keeping  of  them,  nor 
feareth  the  daunger  for  breaking  of  them.  But  all 
the  realme  is  first  to  be  reformed,  and  lawes  are 
afterwards  to  bee  made  for  keeping  and  continuing 
it  in  that  reformed  estate. 

Eudox.  How  then  doe  you  think  is  the  reforma- 
tion thereof  to  be  begunne,  if  not  by  lawes  and 
ordinances  1 

Iren.  Even  by  the  sword;  for  all  these  evillsmust 
first  be  cut  away  by  a  strong  hand,  before  any  good 
can  bee  planted,  like  as  the  corrupt  braunches  and 
unwholesome  boughs  are  first  to  bee  pruned,  and 
the  foule  mosse  cleansed  and  scraped  away,  before 
the  tree  can  bring  forth  any  good  fruite, 

Eudox.  Did  you  blame  me  even  now,  for  wishing 
of  Kerne,  Horse-boyes,  and  Carrowes  to  be  cleane 
cut  off,  as  too  violent  a  meanes,  and  doe  you  your 
selfe  now  prescribe  the  same  medicine  ?  Is  not  the 
sword  tlie  most  violent  redresse  that  may  bee  used 
for  any  evill  2 

Iren.  It  is  so  ;  but  where  no  other  remedie  may 
bee  devised,  nor  hope  of  recovery  had,  there  must 
needes  this  violent  meanes  bee  used.  As  for  the 
loose  kinde  of  people  which  you  would  have  cut  off, 
I  blamed  it,  for  that  they  might  otherwise  perhaps 
bee  brought  to  good,  as  namely  by  this  way  which 
I  set  before  you. 

Eudox.  Is  not  your  way  all  one  with  the  former 
in  effect,  which  you  found  fault  with,  save  onely 
tills  odds,  that  I  said  by  the  halter,  and  you  say  by 
the  sword  ?  what  difference  is  there  ? 


*  0/  one  noble  person,]  Meaning  Sir  Walter  Kaleigli. 
Todd. 

t  stnppelh  the  ingate]  Entrance.  Again  j  "  Those  twc 
cities  do  offer  an  ingate  to  tlie  Spaniard  most  fitly."  Toua. 
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Jren.  There  is  surely  great,  when  you  shall  un- 
derstand it  ;  for  by  the  sword  which  I  named,  I  did 
uot  meane  the  cutting  off  all  that  nation  with  the 
sword,  which  fan'e  bee  it  from  mee,  that  I  should 
ftver  thinke  so  desperately,  or  wish  so  uiicharitably, 
but  by  the  sword  1  meane  the  royall  power  of  the 
Prince,  which  ought  to  stretch  it  selfe  forth  in  the 
chiefest  strength  to  the  redressing  and  cutting  off 
those  evills,  which  I  before  blamed,  and  not  of  the 
people  which  are  evill.  For  evill  people,  by  good 
ordinances  and  government,  may  be  made  good  ; 
but  the  evill  that  is  of  it  selfe  evill,  will  never  be- 
come good. 

Eudox.  I  pray  you  then  declare  your  minde  at 
large,  how  yon  would  wish  that  sword,  which  you 
mean,  to  be  used  to  the  reformation  of  all  those 
evills. 

Iren.  Tlie  first  thing  must  be  to  send  over  into 
that  realme,  such  a  strong  power  of  men,  as  should 
perforce  bi'ing  in  all  that  rehelhous  route  and  loose 
people,  which  either  doe  now  stand  out  in  open 
armes,  or  in  wandring  companies  doe  kp'ipe  the 
woods,  spoyling  the  good  subjects. 

Eudox.  You  speake  now,  Iren^us,  of  an  infiinte 
charge  to  her  Majestic,  to  send  over  such  an  army, 
as  should  tread  downe  all  that  standeth  before  them 
on  foot,  and  lay  on  the  ground  all  the  stiff-necked 
people  of  that  land,  for  there  is  now  but  one  out- 
law of  any  great  reckoning,  to  wit,  the  Earle  of 
Tyrone,  abroad  in  annes,  against  whom,  you  see 
what  huge  charges  shee  hath  beene  at  this  last 
yeare,  in  sending  of  men,  providing  of  victualls,  and 
making  head  against  hira  ;  yet  there  is  little  or  no- 
thing at  all  done,  but  the  Q-ueenes  treasure  spent, 
her  people  wasted,  the  poor  countrey  troubled, 
and  the  enemy  neverthelesse  brought  into  no  more 
subjection  then  he  was,  or  list  outwardly  to  shew, 
which  in  effect  is  none,  but  leather  a  scorne  of  her 
power,  and  emboldening  of  a  proud  rebel!,  and  an 
incouragement  to  all  like  lewdlie  disposed  traytors, 
that  shall  dare  to  lift  up  their  heele  against  their 
Soveraigne  Lady.  Therefore  it  were  hard  coun 
sell  to  drawe  such  an  exceeding  great  charge  upon 
her,  whose  event  should  be  so  uncertaine. 

Iren.  True  indeede,  if  the  event  should  bee  un- 
certaine, but  the  certainty  of  the  effect  hereof  shall 
be  so  infalhble,  as  that  no  reason  can  gainesay  it, 
neither  shall  the  charge  of  all  this  army  (the  which 
I  demauud)  be  much  greater,  then  so  much  as  in 
these  last  two  yeares  warres,  hath  vainely  been  ex- 
pended. For  I  dare  undertake,  that  it  hath  coste 
the  Q,ueene  above  200000  pounds  already,  and  for 
the  present  charge,  that  she  is  now  at  there, 
amounteth  to  very  neere  12000  pounds  a  moneth, 
whereof  cast  you  the  accompt ;  yet  nothing  is  done. 
The  which  summe,  had  it  beene  employed  as  it 
should  bee,  would  have  effected  all  this  which  now 
I  goe  about. 

Eudox.  How  meane  you  to  have  it  imployed, 
but  to  bee  spent  in  the  pay  of  souldiours,  and  pro- 
vision of  victualls  ? 

Iren.  Right  so,  but  it  is  now  not  disbursed  at 
once,  as  it  might  be,  but  di-awne  out  into  a  long 
length,  by  sending  over  now  20000  pounds,  and 
next  halfe  yeare  10000  pounds  ;  so  as  the  souldiour 
in  the  meane  time  for  want  of  due  provision  of 
victual,  and  good  payment  of  his  due,  is  starved 
and  consumed;  that  of  a  1000  which  came  over 
lusty  able  men,  in  halfe  a  yeare  there  are  not  h.'ft 
'iOO.     And  yet  is  the  Queenes  charge  never  a  whit 


the  lesse,  but  what  is  not  payd  in  prfsent  mony,  35 
accounted  in  debt,  which  will  not  bo  long  unpayd  ; 
for  the  Captaine,  halfe  of  whose  souldiours  are 
dead,  and  the  other  quarter  never  mustered,  nor 
seeue,  comes  shortly  to  demand  payment  of  his 
whole  accompt,  where  by  good  meanes  of  some 
great  ones,  and  privy  shareings  with  the  officers 
and  servants  of  other  some,  hee  receiveth  his  debt, 
nmch  lesse  perhaps  then  was  due,  )et  much  more 
indeede  then  he  justly  deserved. 

Eudox.  I  take  this  sure  to  be  no  good  husbandry  ; 
for  what  must  needes  be  spent,  as  good  spend  it  at 
once,  where  is  enough,  as  to  have  it  drawne  out 
into  long  delayes,  seeing  that  thereby  both  the  ser- 
vice is  much  hindred,  and  yet  nothing  saved  ;  but 
it  may  be,  Irenseus,  that  the  Queenes  treasure  in 
so  gi'eat  occasions  of  disbursements  (as  it  is  well 
knowne  she  hath  beene  at  lately)  is  not  alwayes  so 
ready,  nor  so  plentifull,  as  it  can  spare  so  great  a 
summe  together,  but  being  payed  as  it  is,  now  some, 
and  then  some,  it  is  no  great  burtlien  unto  her,  nor 
any  great  impoverishment  to  her  coffers,  seeing  by 
such  delay  of  time,  it  dailie  cometh  in,  as  fast  as 
she  parteth  it  out. 

Iren.  It  may  be  as  you  say,  but  for  the  going 
thorough  of  so  honorable  a  course  I  doubt  not  but 
if  the  Queenes  coffers  be  not  so  well  stored,  (which 
we  are  not  to  looke  mto)  but  that  the  whole  realme 
which  now,  as  things  are  used,  doe  feele  a  con- 
tinuall  burthen  of  that  wretched  realme  hanging 
upon  their  backes,  would,  for  a  small  riddance  of 
all  that  trouble,  be  once  troubled  for  all  ;  and  put 
to  all  their  shoulders,  and  helping  hands,  and  hearts 
also,  to  the  defraying  of  that  charge,  most  gladfully 
and  wilhngly  ;  and  sure'y  the  charge  in  effect,  is 
nothing  to  the  infinite  great  good,  which  should 
come  thereby,  both  to  the  Queene,  and  all  this 
realme  generally,  as  when  time  serveth  shall  be 
shewed. 

Eudox.  How  many  men  would  you  require  to  the 
furnishing  of  this  which  yee  take  in  hand  ?  and 
how  long  space  would  you  have  them  entertained  ? 

Iv'^n.  Verily  not  above  10000.  footemen,  and  a 
lOOO.  horse,  and  all  these  not  above  the  space  of  a 
yeare  and  a  halfe,  for  1  would  still,  as  the  heate  of 
the  service  abateth,  abate  the  number  in  pay,  and 
make  other  provision  for  them,  as  I  will  shew. 

Eudox.  Surely  it  seemeth  not  much  which  you 
require,  nor  no  long  time  ;  but  how  would  you  have 
them  used  \  would  you  leade  forth  your  army  a^aiuht 
the  enemy,  and  seeke  him  where  he  is  to  fight? 

Iren.  No,  Eudoxus ;  that  would  not  be,  for  it  is 
well  knowne  that  he  is  a  flying  enemie,  hiding  him- 
selfe  in  woodes  and  bogges,  from  whence  he  will 
not  drawe  forth,  but  mto  some  straight  passage  or 
perillous  foord,  where  he  knowes  the  army  must 
needes  passe  ;  there  will  he  lye  in  waite,  and,  if 
hee  finde  advantage  fit,  will  dangerously  hazard  the 
troubled  souldiour.  Therefore  to  seeke  him  out 
that  still  flitteth,  and  follow  him  that  can  hardly 
bee  found,  were  vaine  and  bootlesse  ;  but  I  would 
devide  my  men  in  garrison  upon  his  countrey, 
in  such  places  as  I  should  thinke  might  most 
annoy  him. 

Eudox.  But  how  can  thatbe,TrenEeus,  with  so  few 
men  %  for  the  enemie,  as  you  now  see,  is  not  all  in 
one  countrey,  but  some  in  Ulster,  some  m  Con- 
naught,  and  others  in  Leinster.  So  as  to  plant 
strong  garrisons  in  all  those  places  should  need 
manye  more  men  then  you  speaUe  of,  or  to  plant 
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all  in  one,  and  to  leave  the  rest  naked,  should  be 
but  to  leave  them  to  the  spoyle. 

Iren.  I  would  wish  the  cheife  power  of  the  army 
to  be  garrisoned  in  one  countrey  that  is  strongest, 
and  the  other  upon  the  rest  that  is  weakest:  As  for 
example,  the  Earle  of  Tyrone  is  now  accompted 
the  strongest,  upon  him  would  I  lay  8000  men  in 
garrison,  1000  upon  Pheagh  Mac-Hugh  and  the 
Cavanaghes,  and  1000  upon  some  parts  of  Con- 
naght,  to  be  at  the  direction  of  the  Governour. 

Eudox.  I  see  now  all  yoiu*  men  bestowed,  but 
what  places  would  you  set  then-  garrison  that  they 
might  rise  out  most  conveniently  to  service?  and 
though  perhaps  I  am  ignorant  of  the  places,  yet  I 
will  take  the  mappe  of  Ireland,  and  lay  it  before 
me,  and  make  mine  eyes  (in  the  meane  time)  my 
schoole-masters,  to  guide  my  understanding  to 
judge  of  your  plot. 

Iren.  Those  eight  thousand  in  Ulster  1  would 
devide  Hkewise  into  foure  parts,  so  as  there  should 
be  2000  footemen  in  every  garrison ;  the  which  I 
would  thus  place.  Upon  the  Blacke  water,  in  some 
convenient  place,  as  high  upon  the  river  as  might 
be,  I  would  lay  one  garrison.  Another  would  I 
put  at  Castle-liffer,  orthere-abouts,  so  as  they  should 
have  all  the  passages  upon  the  river  to  Loghfoyle. 
The  third  I  would  place  about  Fermanagh  or  Bund- 
roise,  so  as  they  might  lye  betweene  Connaght  and 
Ulster,  to  serve  upon  both  sides,  as  occasion  shall 
be  offered,  and  this  therefore  would  I  have  stronger 
than  any  of  the  rest,  because  it  should  be  most 
inforced,  and  most  imployed,  and  that  they  might 
put  wardes  at  Balls-shanon  and  Belick,  and  all 
those  pafisages.  The  last  would  I  set  about  Mouog- 
han  or  Balturbut,  so  as  it  should  fronte  both  upon 
the  enemie  that  way,  and  also  keepe  the  countreys 
of  Cavan  and  Meath  in  awe,  from  passage  of  strag- 
lers  from  those  parts,  whence  they  use  to  come 
forth,  and  oftentimes  use  to  worke  much  mischeife. 
And  to  every  of  these  garrisons  of  2000.  footemen, 
I  would  have  200.  horsemen  added,  for  the  one 
without  the  other  can  doe  but  little  service.  The 
4  garrisons,  thus  being  placed,  I  would  have  to  bee 
victualled  before  hand  for  halfe  a  yeare,  which  yo'i 
will  say  to  be  hard,  considering  the  corruption  and 
usuall  waste  of  victualls.  But  why  should  not  they 
be  aswell  victualled  for  so  long  time,  as  the  ships 
are  usually  for  a  yeare,  and  sometimes  two,  seeing 
it  is  easier  to  keepe  victual  on  land  then  water? 
Their  bread  I  would  have  in  flower,  so  as  it  might 
be  baked  still  to  serve  their  necessary  want.  Their 
beere  there  also  brewed  withiu  them,  fi'om  time  to 
time,  and  their  beefe  before  hand  barelled,  the 
which  may  bee  used  but  as  it  is  needed :  For  I 
make  no  doubt  but  fresh  victualls  they  will  some- 
times purvay  for  themselves,  amongst  their  enemies. 
Hereunto  likewise  would  I  have  them  have  a  store 
of  hose  and  shooes,  with  such  other  necessaries  as 
may  be  needefuU  for  souldiours,  so  as  they  shall 
have  no  occasion  to  looke  for  releife  from  abroad, 
or  occasion  of  such  trouble,  for  their  continuall 
supply,  as  I  see  and  have  often  proved  in  Ireland 
to  bee  more  cumberous  to  the  Deputy,  and  danger- 
ous to  them  that  releive  them,  then  halfe  the  leading 
of  an  army  ;  for  the  enemy,  knowing  the  ordinary 
wayes  thorough  the  which  their  releife  must  be 
brought  them,  useth  commonly  to  draw  himselfe 
into  the  straight  passages  thitherward,  and  often- 
times doth  dangerously  distresse  them  ;  besides  the 
pay  of  Such  force  as  should  be  sent  for  their  con- 


voy, the  charge  of  the  carriages,  the  exactions  of 
the  countrey  shall  be  spared.  But  onely  every 
halfe  yeare  the  supply  brought  by  the  Deputy  him- 
selfe, and  his  power,  who  shall  then  visite  and 
overlooke  all  those  garrisons,  to  see  what  is  neede- 
fuU to  change,  what  is  expedient,  and  to  direct 
what  bee  shall  best  advise.  And  those  4  garrisons 
issuing  forth,  at  such  convenient  times  as  they  shall 
have  intelligence  or  espiall  upon  the  enemy,  will  so 
drive  him  from  one  side  to  another,  and  tennis  him 
amongst  them,  that  he  shall  finde  no  where  safe  to 
keepe  his  creete  in,  nor  hide  himselfe,  but  flying 
from  the  fire  shall  fall  into  the  water,  and  out  of 
one  danger  into  another,  that  in  short  space  his 
creete,  which  is  his  cheife  sustenence,  shall  be 
wasted  with  preying,  or  killed  with  driving,  or 
starved  for  want  of  pasture  in  the  woods,  and  he 
himselfe  brought  so  lowe,  that  he  shall  have  no 
heart  nor  abillity  to  indure  his  wretchednesse,  the 
which  will  surely  come  to  passe  in  very  short  time ; 
for  one  winter  well  followed  upon  him  will  so 
plucke  him  on  his  knees,  that  he  will  never  be  able 
to  stand  up  againe. 

Eudox.  Doe  you  then  thinke  the  winter  time 
fittest  for  the  services  of  Ireland  ?  how  falls  it  then 
that  our  most  imployments  bee  in  summer,  and  the 
armies  then  led  commonly  forth  1 

Iren.  It  is  surely  misconceived ;  for  it  is  not  with 
Ireland  as  it  is  with  other  countryes,  where  the 
warres  flame  most  in  summer,  and  the  helmets 
glister  brightest  in  the  fairest  sunshine :  But  in  Ire- 
land the  winter  yeeldeth  best  services,  for  then  the 
trees  are  bare  and  naked,  which  use  both  to  cloath 
and  house  the  keme  ;  the  ground  is  cold  and  wet, 
which  useth  to  be  his  bedding  ;  the  aire  is  sharpe 
and  bitter,  to  blowe  thorough  his  naked  sides  and 
legges  ;  the  kyne  are  barren  and  without  milke, 
which  useth  to  be  his  onely  foode,  neither  if  he  kill 
them,  will  they  yeeld  him  flesh,  nor  if  he  keepe 
them,  will  they  give  him  food,  besides  being  all 
with  calfe  (for  the  most  part)  they  will,  thorough 
much  chasing  and  driving,  cast  all  their  calves,  and 
lose  their  milke,  which  should  releive  him  the  next 
summer. 

Eudox.  I  doe  well  understand  your  reason ;  but 
by  your  leave,  I  have  heard  it  otherwise  said,  of 
some  that  were  outlawes  :  That  in  summer  they 
kept  themselves  quiet,  but  in  winter  they  would  play 
their  parts,  and  when  the  nights  were  longest,  then 
burne  and  spoyle  most,  so  that  they  might  safely 
returne  before  day. 

Iren.  I  have  likewise  heard,  and  also  seene  proofe 
thereof  true  :  But  that  was  of  such  outlawes  as 
were  either  abiding  in  well  inhabited  countryes,  as 
in  Mounster,  or  bordering  on  the  English  pale,  as 
Feagh  Mac  Hugh,  the  Cavanaghes,  the  Moors,  the 
Dempsies,  or  such  like  :  For,  for  them  the  winter 
indeede  is  the  fittest  time  for  spoyling  and  robbing, 
because  the  nights  are  then  (as  you  said)  longest 
and  darkest,  and  also  the  countryes  round  about 
are  then  most  full  of  come,  and  good  provision  to 
be  gotten  every  where  by  them,  but  it  is  farre  other- 
wise with  a  strong  peopled  enemy,  that  possesse  a 
whole  countrey  ;  for  the  other  being  but  a  few,  and 
indeede  privily  lodged,  and  kept  in  out  villages,  and 
corners  nigh  to  the  woodes  and  mountaines,  by 
some  of  their  privy  friends,  to  whom  they  bring 
their  spoyles  and  stealthes,  and  of  whom  they  con- 
tinually receive  secret  releife  ;  but  the  open  enemy 
having  all  his  countrey  wasted,  what  by  himselfe. 
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and  what  by  the  souldiours,  findeth  them  succour  in 
no  place :  Townes  there  are  none,  of  which  lie  may 
get  spoyle,  they  are  all  burnt :  bread  he  hath  noue, 
he  ploweth  not  in  summer :  Flesh  he  hath,  but  if 
he  kill  it  in  winter,  he  shall  want  milke  in  summer, 
and  shortly  want  life.  Therefore  if  they  bee  well 
followed  but  one  winter,  you  shall  have  httle  worke 
with  them  the  next  summer. 

Eudox.  I  doe  now  well  perceive  the  difference, 
and  doe  verily  thinke  that  the  winter  time  is  there 
fittest  for  service  ;  withall  I  conceive  the  manner  of 
your  haadling  of  the  service,  by  drawing  suddaine 
di'aughts  upon  the  enemy,  when  he  looketh  not  for 
you,  and  to  watch  advantages  upon  him,  as  hee 
doth  upon  you.  By  which  straight  keeping  of  them 
in,  and  not  suffering  them  at  any  time  long  to  rest, 
I  must  needes  thinke  that  they  will  sooue  be  brought 
lowe,  and  driven  to  great  extreamities.  All  which 
when  you  have  performed,  and  brought  them  to 
the  very  last  cast,  suppose  that  they  will  offer,  either 
to  come  to  you  and  submit  themselves,  or  that  some 
of  them  will  seeke  to  withdraw  themselves,  what  is 
your  advice  to  doe  ?  will  you  have  them  received  I 

Iren.  No,  but  at  the  beginning  of  those  warres, 
and  when  the  garrisons  are  well  planted,  and  for- 
tified, I  would  wish  a  proclamation  were  made 
generally,  to  come  to  their  knowledge :  That  what 
persons  soever  would  within  twenty  dayes  abso- 
lately  submit  themselves,  (excepting  onely  the  very 
principalis  and  ring-leaders,)  should  finde  grace:  I 
doubt  not,  but  upon  the  settling  of  these  garrisons, 
such  a  terrour  and  neere  consideration  of  their 
perillous  state,  would  be  strucken  into  most  of  them, 
that  they  will  covet  to  drawe  away  from  their 
leaders.  And  againe  I  well  know  that  the  rebells 
themselves  (as  I  saw  by  proofe  in  Desmonds  warre) 
will  tume  away  all  their  rascall  people,  whom  they 
thinke  unserviceable,  as  old  men,  women,  children, 
and  hyndes,  (which  they  call  churles,)  which  would 
onely  waste  their  victualls,  and  yeeld  them  no  ayde; 
but  their  cattle  they  will  surely  keepe  away:  These 
therefore,  though  policy  would  turne  them  backe 
againe,  that  they  might  the  rather  consume  and 
afflict  the  other  rebells,  yet  in  a  pittyfuU  commiser- 
ation I  would  wish  them  to  be  received  ;  the  rather 
for  that  this  sort  of  base  people  doth  not  for  the 
most  part  rebell  of  themselves,  having  no  heart 
thereunto,  but  are  by  force  drawne  by  the  grand 
rebells  into  their  action,  and  carryed  away  with  the 
violence  of  the  streame,  else  they  should  be  sm-e  to 
loose  all  that  they  have,  and  perhaps  their  lives  too : 
The  which  they  now  carry  unto  them,  in  hope  to 
enjoy  them  there,  but  they  are  there  by  the  strong 
rebells  themselves,  soone  turned  out  of  all,  so  that 
the  constraint  hereof  may  in  them  deserve  pardon. 
Likewise  if  any  of  their  able  men  or  gentlemen 
shall  then  offer  to  come  away,  and  to  bring  their 
cattle  with  them,  as  some  no  doubt  may  steale  them 
away  privily,  I  wish  them  also  to  be  received,  for 
the  disabling  of  the  enemy,  but  withall,  that  good 
assurance  may  be  taken  for  their  tme  behaviour 
and  absolute  submission,  and  that  then  they  be  not 
suffered  to  remaine  any  longer  in  those  parts,  no 
Bar  about  the  garrisons,  but  sent  away  into  the  inner 
pai-ts  of  the  realme,  and  dispersed  in  such  sort  as 
they  may  not  come  together,  nor  easily  returne  if 
they  would  :  For  if  they  might  bee  suffered  to 
remaine  about  the  gaiiisons,  and  there  inhabite,  as 
they  will  offer  to  till  the  ground,  and  yeeld  a  gi-eat 
part  of  the  profit  thereof,  and  of  their  cattle,  to  the 


Coronell,  wherewith  they  have  heretofore  tempted 
many,  they  would  (as  I  have  by  experience  knowne) 
bee  ever  after  such  a  gaule  and  inconvenience  to 
them,  as  that  their  profit  shall  not  recompence  their 
hurt ;  for  they  will  privily  releive  their  friends  that 
ai'e  forth  ;  they  will  send  the  enemy  secret  adver- 
tizements  of  all  theh*  purposes  and  joumeyes,  which 
they  meane  to  make  upon  them  ;  they  will  not  also 
sticke  to  drawe  the  enemy  privily  upon  them,  yea 
and  to  beti'ay  the  forte  it  selfe,  by  discovery  of  all 
her  defects  and  disadvantages  (if  any  be)  to  the 
cutting  of  all  their  throates.  For  avoiding  whereof 
and  many  other  inconveniences,  I  wish  that  they 
should  be  carried  farre  from  thence  into  some  other 
parts,  so  that  (as  I  say)  they  come  in  and  submit 
themselves,  upon  the  first  summons  :  But  after- 
wards I  would  have  none  received,  but  left  to  their 
fortune  and  miserable  end  :  my  reason  is,  for  that 
those  which  will  afterwards  remaine  without,  are 
stout  and  obstinate  rebells,  such  as  will  never  be 
made  dutiful  and  obedient,  nor  brought  to  labour 
or  civill  conversation,  having  once  tasted  that  licen- 
tious life,  and  being  acquainted  with  spoyle  and 
out-rages,  will  ever  after  be  ready  for  the  like  occa- 
sions, so  as  there  is  no  hope  of  their  amendment 
or  recovery,  and  therefore  needefull  to  be  cut  off. 

Eudox.  Surely  of  such  desperate  persons,  as  will 
follow  the  course  of  their  owne  folly,  there  is  no 
compassion  to  bee  had,  and  for  others  you  have 
proposed  a  mercifull  meanes,  much  more  then  they 
have  deserved,  but  what  then  shall  be  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  warre  1  for  you  have  prefixed  a  short 
time  of  its  continuance. 

Iren.  The  end  will  (I  assure  me)  bee  very  short 
and  much  sooner  then  can  be  in  so  great  a  trouble, 
as  it  seemeth  hoped  for,  although  there  should  none 
of  them  fall  by  the  sword,  nor  bee  slaine  by  the 
souldiour,  yet  thus  being  kept  from  manurance, 
and  their  cattle  from  running  abroad,  by  this  hard 
restraint  they  would  quickly  consume  themselves, 
and  devoure  one  another.  The  proofe  whereof,  I 
saw  sufficiently  exampled  in  these  late  warres  of 
Mounster  ;  for  notwithstanding  that  the  same  was 
a  most  rich  and  plentifuU  countrey,  full  of  coriie 
and  cattle,  that  you  would  have  thought  they  should 
have  beene  able  to  stand  long,  yet  ere  one  yeare 
and  a  halfe  they  were  brought  to  such  wretclied- 
nesse,  as  that  any  stony  heart  would  have  rued  the 
same.  Out  of  every  corner  *of  the  woods  and 
glynnes  they  came  creeping  forth  upon  their  hands, 
for  their  legges  could  not  beare  them  ;  Uiey  looked 
like  anatomies  of  death,  they  spake  like  ghosts 
crying  out  of  their  graves  ;  they  did  eate  the  dead 
carrions,  happy  where  they  could  finde  them,  yea, 
and  one  another  soone  after,  insomuch  as  the  very 
carcasses  they  spared  not  to  scrape  out  of  their 
gi'aves  ;  and,  if  they  found  a  plot  of  water-cresses  or 
shamrocks,  there  they  flocked  as  to  a  feast  for  the 
time,  yet  not  able  long  to  continue  therewithall  ; 
that  in  short  space  there  were  none  almost  left, 
and  a  most  populous  and  plentiful!  countrey  sud- 
dainely  left  voyde  of  man  and  beast  ;  yet  sure  in 
all  that  warre,  there  perished  not  many  by  the 
sword,  but  all  by  the  extremitie  of  famine,  which 
they  themselves  had  wrought. 

Eudox.  It  is  a  wonder  that  you  tell,  and  more 


*  of  the  woiids  and  glynnes]  G'ens,  tli.it  is,  djilcs  r^r 
viiUies ;  here  spelt  in  the  oiipiiull  editiun  gli/aacs  perluipa 
in  eonfui-niity  to  the  Irish  piununciHtion.    Todd. 
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to  bee  wondred  how  it  should  so  shortly  come  to 


Iren.  It  is  most  true,  and  the  reason  also  very 
ready  ;  for  you  must  conceive  that  the  strength  of 
all  that  nation,  is  the  Kerne,  Galloglasse,  Stocah, 
Horseman,  and  Horseboy,  the  which  having  beene 
never  used  to  have  any  thing  of  their  owne,  and 
now  being  upon  spoyle  of  others,  make  no  spare  of 
any  thing,  but  havocke  and  confusion  of  all  they 
meet  with,  whether  it  bee  their  owne  friends  goods, 
or  their  foes.  And  if  they  happen  to  get  never  so 
great  spoyle  at  any  time,  the  same  they  waste  and 
consume  in  a  tryce,  as  naturally  delighting  in  spoyle, 
though  it  doe  themselves  no  good.  On  the  other 
side,  whatsoever  they  leave  unspent,  the  souldier 
when  hee  commeth  there,  spoyleth  and  havocketh 
likewise,  so  that  betweene  both  nothing  is  very 
shortly  left.  And  yet  this  is  very  necessary  to  bee 
done  for  the  soone  finishmg  of  the  warre,  and  not 
onely  this  in  this  wise,  but  also  those  subiects  which 
doe  border  upon  those  parts,  are  either  to  bee  re- 
moved and  drawne  away,  or  likewise  to  bee  spoyled, 
that  the  enemy  may  find  no  succour  thereby.  For 
what  the  souldier  spares,  the  rebell  will  surely 
spoyle. 

Eudox.  I  doe  now  well  understand  you.  But 
now  when  all  things  are  brought  to  this  passe, 
and  all  filled  with  these  ruefuU  spectacles  of  so 
many  wretched  carcases  starving,  goodly  couutreys 
wasted,  so  huge  desolation  and  confusion,  that  even 
I  that  doe  but  heare  it  from  you,  and  do  picture  it 
in  my  minde,  doe  greatly  pittie  and  commiserate  it. 
If  it  shall  happen,  that  the  state  of  this  miserie 
and  lamentable  image  of  things  shall  bee  tolde,  and 
feelingly  presented  to  her  Sacred  Maiestie,  being 
by  nature  full  of  mercy  and  clemency,  who  is  most 
inclinable  to  such  pittifuU  complaints,  and  will  not 
endure  to  heare  such  tragedies  made  of  her  poore 
people  and  subiects,  as  some  about  her  may  insi- 
nuate ;  then  she  perhappes,  for  very  compassion  of 
such  calamities,  will  not  onely  stoppe  the  streaine 
of  such  violences,  and  returne  to  her  wonted  mild- 
nesse,  but  also  conne  them  little  thankes  which  have 
beene  the  authours  and  counsellours  of  such  bloodie 
platformes.  So  I  remember  that  in  the  late  govern- 
ment of  that  good  Lord  Grey,  when  after  long 
travell,  and  many  perillous  assayes,  he  had  brought 
things  almost  to  this  passe  that  you  speake  of,  that 
it  was  even  made  ready  for  refoi*mation,  and  might 
have  beene  brought  to  what  her  Maiestie  would, 
like  complaint  was  made  against  him,  that  he  was 
a  bloodie  man,  and  regarded  not  the  life  of  her  sub- 
iects no  more  then  dogges,  but  had  wasted  and 
consumed  all,  so  as  now  she  had  nothing  almost  left, 
but  to  raigne  in  their  ashes  ;  eare  was  soon  lent 
themnto,  and  all  suddenly  turned  topside-turvy  ; 
the  noble  Lord  eft-soones  was  blamed  ;  the  wretched 
people  pittied  ;  and  new  counsells  plotted,  in  which 
it  was  concluded  that  a  general  pardon  should  be 
sent  over  to  all  that  would  accept  of  it,  upon  which 
*  all  former  purposes  were  blanched,  the  Governour 
at  a  bay,  and  not  only  all  that  great  and  long  charge 
which  shee  had  before  beene  at  quite  lost  and  can- 
celled, but  also  that  hope  of  good  which  was  even 
at  the  doore  put  back,  and  cleane  frustrated.  All 
which,  whether  it  be  true,  or  no,  your  selfe  can 
well  tell. 


*  all  former  purposes  were  blancked .]  Qovfoimdcd  or  d\g- 
appoinUd.    Todd. 


L-en.  Too  true,  Eudoxus,  the  more  the  pitty,  for 
I  may  not  forget  so  memorable  a  thing:  neither 
can  I  bee  ignorant  of  Uiat  perillous  device,  and  of 
the  whole  meanes  by  which  it  was  compassed,  and 
very  cunningly  contrived  by  sowing  first  dissention 
betweene  him,  and  an  other  Noble  Personage  ; 
wherem  they  both  at  length  found  how  notably 
they  had  beene  abused,  and  how  thereby  under 
hand  this  universall  alteration  of  things  was  brought 
about,  but  then  too  late  to  stay  the  same  ;  for  in 
the  meaue  time  aU  that  was  formerly  done  with 
long  labor,  and  great  toyle,  was  (as  you  say)  in  a 
moment  undone,  and  that  good  Lord  blotted  with 
the  name  of  a  bloody  man,  whom,  who  that  well 
knew,  knew  to  be  most  gentle,  affable,  loving,  and 
temperate  ;  but  that  the  necessitie  of  that  present 
state  of  things  inforced  him  to  that  violence,  and 
almost  changed  his  naturall  disposition.  But  other- 
wise he  was  so  farre  from  delighting  in  blood,  that 
oftentimes  he  suffered  not  just  vengeance  to  fall 
where  it  was  deserved  :  and  even  some  of  them 
which  were  afterwardes  his  accusers,  had  tasted 
too  much  of  his  mercy,  and  were  from  the  gallowes 
brought  to  bee  his  accusers.  But  his  course  indeede 
was  this,  that  hee  spared  not  the  heades  and  prm- 
cipalls  of  any  mischievous  practises  or  rebellion, 
but  shewed  sharpe  iudgement  on  them,  chiefly  for 
ensamples  sake,  that  all  the  meaner  sort,  which  also 
were  generally  then  infected  with  that  evill,  might 
by  terrour  thereof  bee  reclaymed,  and  saved,  if  it 
were  possible.  For  in  the  last  conspiracy  of  some 
of  the  English  Pale,  thinke  you  not  that  there  were 
many  more  guiltie  then  they  that  felt  the  punish- 
ment ?  yet  hee  touched  only  a  few  of  special  note  ; 
and  in  the  tryall  of  them  also  even  to  prevent  the 
blame  of  cruelty  and  partiall  proceeding,  and  seek- 
ing their  blood,  which  he,  as  in  his  great  wisedome 
(as  it  seemeth)  did  fore-see  would  bee  objected 
against  him  ;  hee,  for  the  avoyding  thereof,  did  use 
a  singular  discretion  and  regard.  For  the  lury 
that  went  upon  their  tryall,  hee  made  to  bee  chosen 
out  of  their  nearest  kinsmen,  and  their  ludges  he 
made  of  some  of  their  owne  fathers,  of  others  their 
uncles  and  dearest  friends,  who  when  they  could 
not  but  justly  condemne  them,  yet  hee  uttered  their 
judgment  in  aboundanee  of  teares,  and  yet  hee  even 
herein  was  called  bloody  and  cruell. 

Eudox.  Indeed  so  have  I  heard  it  heere  often 
spoken,  but  1  perceive  (asl  alwayes  verily  thought) 
that  it  was  most  unjustly,  for  hee  was  alwayes 
knowne  to  bee  a  most  iust,  sincere,  godly,  and  right 
noble  man,  farre  from  such  stemenesse,  farre  from 
such  unrighteousnesse.  But  in  that  sharpe  exe- 
cution of  the  Spaniards,  at  the  Fort  of  Smerwicke, 
I  heard  it  specially  noted,  and  if  it  were  true  as 
some  reported,  surely  it  was  a  great  touch  to  him 
in  honour,  for  some  say  that  he  promised  them 
life  ;  others  at  least  hee  did  put  them  in  hope 
thereof. 

Iren.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  is  most  untrue  ; 
for  this  I  can  assui'e  you,  my  selfe  being  as  neare 
them  as  any,  that  hee  was  so  farre  either  from  pro- 
mising, or  putting  them  in  hope,  that  when  first 
their  Secretarie  (called,  as  I  remember)  Siguier 
lefl'rey  an  Italian,  being  sent  to  ti-eate  with  the 
Lord  Deputie  for  grace,  was  flatly  refused  ;  and 
afterwards  their  *  Coronell  named  Don  Sebastian, 
came  forth  to  intreate  that  they  might  part  witli 

*  CoronellJ    The  old  word  for  Colonel.     Todd. 
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their  ai-mes  like  souldiers,  at  least  with  their  lives 
according  to  the  custonie  of  warre,  and  law  of  na- 
tions ;  it  was  strongly  denyed  him,  and  tolde  him 
by  the  Lord  Deputie  himselfe,  that  they  could  not 
iustly  pleade  either  custome  of  warre,  or  law  of 
nations,  for  that  they  were  not  any  lawfuU  enemies, 
and  if  they  were,  hee  willed  them  to  shew  by  what 
commission  they  came  thither  into  another  Princes 
dominions  to  warre,  whetlier  from  the  Pope  or  the 
King  of  Spaine,  or  any  other  ;  the  which  when 
they  said  they  had  not,  but  were  onely  adventurers 
that  came  to  seeke  fortune  abroad,  and  to  serve  in 
wai-re  amongst  the  Irish,  who  desired  to  entertaine 
them  ;  it  was  then  tolde  them,  that  the  Irish  them- 
selves, as  the  Earle  and  lohn  of  Desmond,  with 
the  rest,  were  no  lawfuU  enemies  ;  but  rebells  and 
ti-aytours  ;  and  therefore  they  that  came  to  succour 
them,  no  better  then  rogues  and  runnagates,  spe- 
cially comming  with  no  licence,  nor  commission 
from  their  owue  King  :  So  as  it  should  bee  dis- 
honourable for  him  in  the  name  of  his  Queene,  to 
condition  or  make  any  tearmes  with  such  rascalls, 
but  left  them  to  their  choyce,  to  yeeld  and  submit 
themselves,  or  no  :  Whereupon  the  said  Colonell 
did  absolutely  yeeld  himselfe  and  the  fort,  with  all 
therein,  and  craved  onely  mercy,  which  it  being 
not  thought  good  to  shew  them,  for  daunger  of 
them,  if,  being  saved,  they  should  afterwardes  ioyne 
with  the  Irish  ;  and  also  for  terrour  to  the  Irish, 
who  ai'e  much  imboldened  by  those  forraigne  suc- 
cours, and  also  put  in  hope  of  more  erelong  ;  there 
was  no  other  way  but  to  make  that  short  end  of  them 
as  was  made.  "Therefore  most  vmtruely  and  mali- 
ciously doe  these  evill  tongues  backbite  and  slander 
tlie  sacred  ashes  of  that  most  iust  and  honourable 
personage,  whose  least  virtue  of  many  most  excel- 
lent that  abounded  in  his  heroicke  spuit,  they  were 
never  able  to  aspire  unto. 

Eudox.  Truely,  Irenseus,  T  am  right  glad  to  be 
thus  satisfied  by  you,  in  that  I  have  often  heard 
questioned,  and  yet  was  never  able  till  now,  to 
choake  the  mouth  of  such  detractours,  with  the 
certaine  knowledge  of  their  slanderous  untruthes, 
neither  is  the  knowledge  hereof  impertinent  to  that 
wliich  wee  formerly  had  in  hand,  I  meane  for  the 
thorough  prosecuting  of  that  sharpe  course  which 
you  have  set  downe  for  the  bringing  under  of  those 
rebells  of  Ulster  and  Connaght,  and  preparing  a 
way  for  their  perpetuall  refoi-mation,  least  haply, 
by  any  such  sinister  suggestions  of  crueltie  and  too 
much  blood-shed,  all  the  plot  might  be  o  verthrowne, 
and  all  the  coste  and  labour  therein  imployed 
bee  utterly  lost  and  cast  away. 

Iren.  You  say  most  true  ;  for,  after  that  Lords 
calling  away  from  thence,  the  two  Lords  lustices 
continued  but  a  while  :  of  wjiich  the  one  was  of 
minde  (as  it  seemed)  to  have  continued  in  the  foot- 
ing of  his  predecessors,  but  that  he  was  curbed 
and  restrayned.  But  the  other  was  more  mildly 
disposed,  as  was  meete  for  his  profession,  and 
willing  to  have  all  the  wounds  of  that  common- 
wealth healed  and  recured,  but  not  with  that  heede 
as  they  should  bee.  After,  when  Sir  lohn  Perrot 
succeeding  (as  it  were)  into  another  mans  harvest, 
found  an  open  way  to  what  course  hee  list,  the 
which  hee  bent  not  to  that  point  which  the  former 
govemours  intended,  but  rather  quite  contrary,  as 
it  were  in  scorne  of  the  former,  and  in  vaine  vaunt 
of  his  owne  councells,  with  the  which  hee  was  too 
willfully  cai-ryed  ;  for  hee  did  treade  downe  and 


disgrace  all  the  English,  and  sot  up  and  counte- 
nance the  Irish  all  that  hee  could,  whether  thinking 
thereby  to  make  them  more  tractable  and  bux- 
ome  to  his  government,  (wherein  hee  thought  much 
amisse,)  or  privily  plotting  some  other  purposes  of 
his  owne,  as  it  partly  afterwards  appeared  ;  but 
surely  his  manner  of  governement  could  not  be 
sound  nor  wholesome  for  that  realme,  it  being  so 
contrary  to  the  former.  For  it  was  even  as  two 
physicians  should  take  one  sicice  body  in  hand,  at 
two  sundry  times  :  of  which  the  former  would 
minister  all  things  meete  to  purge  and  Iteepe  under 
the  bodie,  the  other  to  pamper  and  strengthen  it 
suddenly  againe,  whereof  what  is  to  bee  looked 
for  but  a  most  daungerous  relapse  ?  That  which 
wee  now  see  thorough  his  rule,  and  the  next  after 
him,  happened  thereunto,  being  now  more  daun- 
gerously  sicke  then  ever  before.  Therefore  by  all 
meanes  it  must  bee  fore-seene  and  assured,  that 
after  once  entering  into  this  course  of  reformation, 
there  bee  afterwardes  no  remorse  nor  drawing 
backe  for  the  sight  of  any  such  ruefull  objects,  as 
must  thereupon  followe,  nor  for  compassion  of  their 
calamities,  seeing  that  by  no  other  meanes  it  is 
possible  to  cure  them,  and  that  these  are  not  of 
will,  but  of  very  urgent  necessitie. 

E'tidox.  Thus  farre  then  you  have  now  proceeded 
to  plant  your  garrisons,  and  to  direct  their  services, 
of  the  which  neverthclesse  I  must  needes  conceive 
that  there  cannot  be  any  certaine  direction  set 
downe,  so  that  they  must  follow  the  occasions 
which  shall  bee  daylie  offered,  and  diligently  away  ted. 
But  by  your  leave  (Irenseus)  notwithstanding  all 
this  your  careful!  fore-sight  and  provision  (mee 
thinkes)  I  see  an  evill  lurke  unespyed,  and  that  may 
chance  to  hazard  .all  the  hope  of  this  great  service, 
if  it  bee  not  very  well  looked  into,  and  that  is,  the 
corruption  of  their  captaines  ;  for  though  they  be 
placed  never  so  carefully,  and  their  companies 
filled  never  so  sufficiently,  yet  may  they,  if  they 
list,  discarde  whom  they  please,  and  send  away 
such  as  will  perhappes  willingly  bee  ridde  of  that 
dangerous  and  hard  service,  the  which  (well  I 
wote)  IS  their  common  custome  to  doe,  when  they 
are  layde  in  garrison,  for  then  they  may  better 
hide  their  defaults,  then  when  they  are  in  campe, 
where  they  are  continually  eyed  and  noted  of  all  men. 
Besides,  when  their  pay  commeth,  they  will  (as 
they  say)  detaine  the  greatest  portions  thereof  at 
their  pleasure,  by  a  hundred  shifts  that  need  not 
here  be  named,  through  which  they  oftentimes  de- 
ceive the  souldier,  and  abuse  the  Queene,  and 
greatly  hinder  the  service.  So  that  let  the  Queene 
pay  never  so  fully,  let  the  muster-master  view  them 
never  so  diligently,  let  the  deputy  or  generall  looke 
to  them  never  so  exactly,  yet  they  can  cozen  them 
all.  Therefore  me-thinkes  it  were  good,  if  it  be 
possible,  to  make  provision  for  this  inconvenience. 
Iren.  It  will  surely  be  very  hard  ;  but  the  chief- 
est  helpe  for  prevention  hereof  must  be  the  care  of 
the  coronell  that  hath  the  government  of  all  his 
garrison,  to  have  an  eye  to  their  alterations,  to 
know  the  numbers  and  names  of  the  sick  souldiers, 
and  the  slaine,  to  marke  and  observe  their  rankes 
ill  their  daylie  rising  forth  to  service,  by  which  hs 
cannot  easily  bee  abused,  so  that  hee  himselfe  bet 
a  man  of  speciall  assurance  and  integritie.  And 
therefore  great  regard  is  to  bee  had  in  tlie  choosing 
and  appointing  of  them.  Besides,  I  would  not  by 
any  meanes,  that   the   captaines  should   have  the 
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paying  of  their  souldiers,  but  tiiat  there  should  bee 
a  pay-master  appointed,  of  speeiall  trust,  which 
should  pay  every  man  according  to  his  captaines 
ticket,  and  the  accompt  of  the  clerke  of  his  band, 
for  by  this  meanes  the  captaine  will  never  seeke  to 
falsifie  his  alterations,  nor  to  dimmish  his  company, 
nor  to  deceive  his  souldiers,  when  nothing  thereof 
shalbe  sure  to  come  unto  himselfe,  but  what  is  hia 
owiie  bare  pay.  And  this  is  the  manner  of  the 
Spaniards  captaine,  who  never  hath  to  meddle  with 
his  souldiers  pay,  and  indeed  scorneth  the  name  as 
base,  to  be  counted  *  his  souldiers  pagadore  ; 
whereas  the  contrary  amongst  us  hath  brought 
things  to  so  bad  a  passe,  that  there  is  no  captaine, 
but  thinkes  his  band  very  sufficient,  if  hee  can 
muster  60  :  and  stickea  not  to  say  openly,  that  he 
is  unworthy  to  have  a  captainship,  that  cannot  make 
it  worth  SOOl.  by  the  yeare,  the  which  they  right 
well  verifie  by  the  pi'oofe. 

Endox.  Truely  I  thinke  this  is  a  very  good 
meanes  to  avoid  that  inconvenience  of  captaines 
abuses.  But  what  say  you  to  the  coronell  ?  what 
authority  thinke  you  meete  to  be  given  him  %  whe- 
ther will  you  allow  him  to  protect  or  safe  conduct, 
and  to  have  martiall  lawes  as  they  are  accustomed  ? 

Iren.  Yea  verily,  but  all  these  to  bee  limited 
with  very  straite  instructions.  As  first  for  pro- 
tections, that  hee  shall  have  authority  after  the 
first  proclamation,  for  the  space  of  twentie  dayes, 
to  protect  all  that  shall  come  in,  and  them  to  send 
to  the  Lord  Deputy,  with  their  safe  conduct  or 
passe,  to  bee  at  his  disposition,  but  so  as  none  of 
them  returne  baclte  againe,  being  once  come  in, 
but  be  presently  sent  away  out  of  the  countrey,  to 
the  next  sheriffe,  and  so  conveyed  in  safetie.  And 
likewise  for  martiall  lawe,  that  to  the  souldier  it 
bee  not  extended,  but  by  tryall  formerly  of  his 
cryme,  by  a  im-y  of  his  fellow  souldiers  as  it  ought 
to  bee,  and  not  rashly,  at  the  will  or  displea- 
sure of  the  coronell,  as  [  have  sometimes  scene  too 
lightly.  And  as  for  other  of  the  rebells  that 
shall  light  into  their  handes,  that  they  bee  well 
aware  of  what  condition  they  bee,  and  what  holding 
ihey  have.  For,  in  the  last  generall  warres  there, 
I  knew  many  good  freeholders  executed  by  mar- 
tiall law,  whose  landes  were  thereby  saved  to  their 
heires,  which  should  have  otherwise  escheated  to  her 
Majestic.  In  aU  which,  the  great  discretion  and 
xiprightnesse  of  the  coronell  himselfe  is  to  bee 
the  cheifest  stay  both  for  all  those  doubts,  and 
for  many  other  difficulties  that  may  in  the  service 
happen. 

Eudox.  Your  caution  is  very  good  ;  but  now 
touching  the  aroh-rebell  himselfe,  I  meane  the 
Earle  of  Tyrone,  if  he,  in  all  the  time  of  these 
warres,  should  offer  to  come  in  and  submit  himselfe 
to  her  Majestic,  would  you  not  have  him  received, 
giving  good  hostages,  and  sufficient  assurance  of 
himselfe  ? 

Iren.  No,  marrie  ;  for  there  is  no  doubt,  but  hee 
will  offer  to  come  in,  as  hee  hath  done  divers  times 
already,  but  it  is  without  any  intent  of  true  sub- 
mission, as  the  effect  hath  well  shewed,  neither  in- 
deed can  hee  now,  if  hee  would,  come  in  at  all, 
nor  give  that  assurance  of  himselfe  that  should  bee 
meete  :  for  being  as  hee  is  very  subtle  headed, 
seeing  himselfe  now  so  farre  engaged  in  this  bad 

*  Til's  souldiers  pagadoi-e ;]  Pagader,  Spanish  ;  a  paj- 
master  or  treasurer.    Todd. 


action,  can  you  thinke  that  by  his  submission,  hee 
can  purchase  to  himselfe  any  safetie,  but  that  heere- 
after,  when  things  shall  bee  quieted,  these  his  vil- 
lanies  wiU  be  ever  remembered  ?  and  whensoever 
hee  shall  treade  awry,  (as  needes  the  most  righteous 
must  sometimes)  advantage  will  bee  taken  thereof, 
as  a  breach  of  his  pardon,  and  hee  brought  to  a 
reckoning  for  all  former  matters;  besides,  how  hard 
it  is  now  for  him  to  frame  himselfe  to  subjection, 
that  haying  once  set  before  his  eyes  the  hope  of  a 
kingdome,  hath  therunto  not  onely  foimd  incourage- 
ment  from  the  greatest  king  in  Christendome,  but 
also  found  great  faintnes  in  her  Maiesties  with- 
standing him,  whereby  he  is  animated  to  think  that 
his  power  is  able  to  defend  him,  and  offend  further 
then  he  hath  done,  whensoever  he  please,  let  every 
reasonable  man  iudge.  But  if  hee  himselfe  should 
come  and  leave  all  other,  his  accomplices  without, 
as  O  Donel,  Mae  Mahone,  Maguire,  and  the  rest, 
he  must  needs  thinke  that  then  even  they  will  ere 
long  cut  his  throate,  which  having  drawne  them  all 
into  this  occasion,  now  in  the  midst  of  their  trouble 
giveth  them  the  slip  ;  whereby  hee  must  needes 
perceive  how  impossible  it  is  for  him  to  submit 
himselfe.  But  yet  if  hee  would  so  doe,  can  he  give 
any  good  assurance  of  his  obedience  ?  For  how 
wealce  hould  is  there  by  hostages,  hath  too  often 
beene  proved,  and  that  which  is  spoken  of  taking 
Shane  O-Neales  sonnes  from  him,  and  setting  them 
up  against  him  as  a  very  perillous  counsaile,  and 
not  by  any  meanes  to  be  put  in  proofe  ;  for  were 
they  let  forth  and  could  overthrowe  him,  who 
should  afterwards  overthrow  them,  or  what  assur- 
ance can  be  had  of  them  1  It  will  be  like  the  tale 
in  .iEsop,  of  the  wild  horse,  who,  having  enmity 
with  the  stagg,  came  to  a  man  to  desire  his  ayde 
against  his  foe,  who  yeelding  thereunto,  mounted 
upon  his  backe,  and  so  following  the  stagge,  ere 
long  slew  him,  but  then  when  the  horse  would  have 
him  alight  he  refused,  but  ever  after  kept  him  in 
his  subjection  and  service.  Such  I  doubt  would 
bee  the  proofe  of  Shane  O-Neales  sonnes.  There- 
fore it  is  most  dangerous  to  attempt  any  such  plot ; 
for  even  that  very  manner  of  plot,  was  the  meanes 
by  which  this  trayterous  Earle  is  now  made  great: 
For  when  the  last  O-Neale,  called  Terlagh  Leinagh, 
began  to  stand  upon  some  ticlde  termes,  this  fellow 
then,  called  Baron  of  Dunganon,  *  was  set  up  as  it 
were  to  beard  him,  and  countenanced  and  strength- 
ened by  the  Queene  so  far,  as  that  he  is  now  able 
to  keepe  her  selfe  play  :  much  lilce  unto  a  game- 
ster that  having  lost  all,  borroweth  of  his  next 
fellow-gamester  somewhat  to  maintaine  play,  which 
he  setting  unto  him  againe,  shortly  thereby  winneth 
all  from  the  winner. 

Eudox.  Was  this  rebell  then  set  up  at  first  by 
the  Queene  (as  you  say)  and  now  become  so  uudu 
tifuU  i 

Iren.  He  was  (I  assure  you)  the  most  outcast  of 
all  the  O-Neales  then,  and  lifted  up  by  her  Ma- 
jesty out  of  the  dust,  to  that  he  hath  now  wrought 
himselfe  unto,  and  now  hee  playeth  like  the  frozen 
snake,  who  being  for  compassion  releived  by  the 
husbandman,  soone  after  he  was  warme  began  to 
hisse,  and  threaten  danger  even  to  him  and  liis. 

Eudox.  He  sm-ely  then  deserveth  the  punish- 
ment of  tliat  snake,  and  should  worthily  be  hewed 

*  nas  set  up  as  it  were  to  beard  him,']  To  affront  him. 
Todd. 
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to  peeces.  But  if  you  like  not  the  letting  forth  of 
Shane  0-Neales  sonnes  against  him,  what  say  you 
then  of  tliat  advice  whicli  ( I  heard)  was  given  by 
some,  to  draw  in  Scotts,  to  serve  against  him  2  how 
like  you  that  advice  ! 

Iren.  Much  worse  then  the  former ;  for  who  that 
is  experienced  in  tliose  parts  knoweth  not  that  the 
0-Neales  are  neearely  allyed  unto  the  Mac-Neiles 
of  Scotland,  and  to  the  Eai'le  of  Argyle,  from 
whence  they  use  to  have  all  succours  of  those 
Scottes  and  Redshaukes  :  Besides  all  these  Scottes 
are,  through  long  continuance,  intermingled  and 
allyed  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  !  so  as 
there  is  no  hope  tliat  they  will  ever  be  wrought  to 
serve  faithfully  against  their  old  friends  and  kins- 
men :  And  tliough  they  would,  how  when  they  have 
overthrowne  him,  and  the  warres  are  finished,  shall 
they  themselves  be  put  out !  Doe  we  not  all  know, 
that  the  Scottes  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  all  the 
North,  and  that  those  which  now  are  called  the 
North  Irish,  are  indeed  very  Scottes,  which  chal- 
lenge the  ancient  uiheritance  and  dominion  of  that 
countrey,  to  be  their  owne  aunciently  :  This  then 
were  but  to  leap  out  of  the  pan  into  the  fire  :  For 
the  cheifest  caveat  and  provision  in  reformation  of 
the  North,  must  be  to  keep  out  those  Scottes. 

Eudox.  Indeede  I  remember,  that  in  your  dis- 
course of  the  first  peophng  of  Ireland,  you  shewed 
that  the  Scythians  or  Scottes  were  the  first  that  sate 
downe  in  the  North,  whereby  it  seemes  that  they 
may  challenge  some  right  therein.  How  comes  it 
then  that  0-Neale  claimes  the  dominion  thereof, 
and  this  Earle  of  Tyrone  saith  that  the  right  is  in 
hira  !  I  pray  you  resolve  me  herein  ?  for  it  is  very 
needefull  to  be  knowne,  and  maketh  unto  the  right 
of  the  warre  against  him,  whose  successe  useth  com- 
monly to  be  according  to  the  justnes  of  the  cause, 
for  which  it  is  made :  For  if  Tyrone  have  any  right 
in  that  seigniory  (me  thinkes)  it  should  be  wrong 
to  thrust  him  out :  Or  if  (as  I  remember)  you  said 
in  the  beginning,  that  0-Neale,  when  he  acknow- 
ledged the  King  of  England  for  his  leige  Lord  and 
Soveraigne,  did  (as  he  alleadgeth)  reserve  in  the 
same  submission  his  seigniories  and  rights  unto 
himselfe,  what  should  it  be  accounted  to  thrust  him 
out  of  the  same  ? 

Iren.  For  the  right  of  0-Neale  in  the  seignioiy 
of  the  North,  it  is  surely  none  at  all :    For  besides 
that  the  Kings  of  England  conquered  all  the  realme, 
and  thereby  assumed  and  invested  all  the  right  of 
that  land  to  themselves  and  their  heires  smd  suc- 
cessours  for  ever,  so  as  nothing  was  left  in  0-Neale 
but  what  he  received  hacke  from  them,  0-Neale 
himselfe  never  had  any  ancient  seigniory  over  that 
country,  but  what  by  usurpation  and  incroachraent 
after  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  he  got 
upon  the  English,  whose   lands   and   possessions 
being  formerly  v/asted  by  the  Scottes,  under  the 
leading  of  Edward  le  Bruce,  ( as  I  formerly  de- 
clared unto  you)  he  eft-soones  entred  into,  and 
sithence  hath   wrongfully  detained,   through   the 
other  occupations  and   great   affaires   which   the 
Kings  of  England  (soone  after)  fell  into  here  at 
home,  so  as  they  could  not  intend  to  the  recovery 
of  that  countrey  of  the  North,  nor  restraine  the 
insolency  of  0-Neale  ;  who,  finding  none  now  to 
withstand  him,  raigned  in  that  desolation,  and  made 
'   himselfe  Lord  of  those  few  people  that  remained 
there,  upon  whom  ever  sithence  he  hath  continued 
his  first  usurped  power,  and  now  exacteth  and  ex- 


torteth  upon  all  men  what  he  list ;  so  that  now  to 
subdue  or  expell  an  usurper,  should  bee  no  unjust 
enterprise  or  wrongful!  warre,  but  a  restitution  of 
auncient  right  unto  the  crowne  of  England,  from 
whence  they  were  most  unjustly  expelled  aud  long 
kept  out. 

Eudox.  X  am  very  glad  herein  to  be  thus  satisfied 
by  you,  that  I  may  the  better  satisfie  them,  whom 
I  have  often  heard  to  object  these  doubts,  and 
slaunderously  to  barke  at  the  courses  which  are 
held  against  that  trayterous  Earle  and  his  adherents. 
But  now  that  you  have  thus  settled  your  service  for 
Ulster  and  Connaght,  I  would  bee  glad  to  heare 
your  opinion  for  the  prosecuting  of  Feagh  Mac 
Hugh,  who  being  but  a  base  villaine,  and  of  him- 
selfe of  no  power,  yet  so  continually  troubleth  the 
state,  notwithstanding  that  he  lyeth  under  their 
nose,  that  I  disdaine  his  bold  arrogancy,  and  thinke 
it  to  be  the  greatest  indignity  to  the  Queene  that 
may  be,  to  suffer  such  a  caytiffe  to  play  such  Hex, 
and  by  his  ensample  not  onely  to  give  heart  and  in- 
coragement  to  all    such  bad  rebells,  but  also  to 
yeeld  them  succour  and  refuge  against  her  Majesty, 
whensoever  they  fly  unto  his  Comericke,  whereof  I 
would  first  wish  before  you  enter  into  your  plot  of 
service  against  him,  that  you  should  lay  open  by 
what  meanes  he,  being  so  base,  first  lifted  himselte 
up  to  this  dangerous  greatnes,  and  how  he  main- 
taineth  his  part  against  the  Queene  and  her  power, 
notwithstanding  all  that  hath  beene  done  and  at- 
tempted against  him.     And  whether  also  bee  have 
any  pretence  of  right  in  the  lands  which  he  hould- 
eth,  or  in  the  warres  that  he  maketh  for  the  same  ? 
Iren.  I  will  so,  at  your  pleasure,  and  will  further 
declare,  not  only  the  first  beginning  of  his  private 
house,  but  also  the  originall  of  the  Sept  of  the 
Birnes  and  Tooles,  so  farre  as  I  have  learned  the 
same  from  some  of  themselves,  and  gathered  the 
rest  by  reading  :  The  people  of  the  Birnes  and 
Tooles  (as  before  I  shewed  unto  you  my  conjecture) 
descended  from  the  auncient  Brittaines,  which  first 
inhabited  all  those  easterne  parts  of  Ireland,  as 
their  names  doe  betoken  :  for  Brin  in  the  brittish 
language  signifieth  wooddy,  and  Toole  hilly,  which 
names  it  seemeth  they  tooke  of  the  countryes  which 
they  inhabited,  which  is  all  very  mountainous  and 
woody.     In  the  which  it  seemeth  that  ever  since 
the  comming  in  of  the  English  with  *  Dermot  ni- 
Gall,  they  have  continued :    Whether  that  their 
countrey  being  so  rude  and  mountainous  w:is  ol 
them  djespised,  and  thought  unworthy  the  inliabit- 
ing,  or  that  they  were  received  to  grace  by  them, 
and  suffered  to  enjoy  their  lands,  as  unfit  lor  any 
other,  yet  it  seemeth  that  in  some  places  of  the 
same  they  have  put  foote,  and  fortified  with  sundry 
castles,  of  which  the  mines  onely  doe  there  now 
remaine,  since  which  time  they  are  growne  to  that 
strength,  that  they  are  able  to  lift  up  hand  against 
all  that  state  ;  and  now  lately  through  the  boldiies 
and  laie  good  successe  of  this  Feagh  Mac  Hugh, 
they  are  so  farre  imboldened,  that  they  threaten 
perill  even  to  Dublin,  over  whose  necke  they  con- 
tiimally  hang.     But  touching  your  demand  of  this 
Feaghes  right  unto  that  countrey  which  he  claimes, 
or  the  seigniory  therein,  it  is  most  vaine  aud  arro- 


*  Dermot  n!-eai;,]T>ermnt  Mac  Mnrrogli,  King:  of  Lc  m- 
Rter,  who  was  surnamed  ni  Gall,  aa  beiiiK  a  fiieiid  ti)  tlie 
Kiiglisli,  and  chiffe  instrument  in  inciting  tliem  to  the 
conquc'!!.  of  Ireland.     SrR  .James  WAaB. 
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gaiit.  For  this  you  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  it  was 
part  of  that  which  was  given  in  inheritance  by 
Dermot  Mac  Morrough,  King  of  Leinstei-,  unto 
Strongbowe  with  his  daughter,  and  which  Strong- 
bowe  gave  over  unto  the  King  and  his  heires,  so  as 
the  right  is  absokitely  now  in  her  Majesty,  and  if  it 
were  not,  yet  could  it  not  be  in  tliis  Feagh,  but  in 
'  0  Brin,  which  is  the  ancient  Lord  of  all  that 
countrey  ;  for  he  and  his  auncestours  were  but  fol- 
lowers unto  O  Brin  ;  and  his  grandfather  Shane 
Mac  Terlagh,  was  a  man  of  meanest  regard  amongst 
them,  neither  having  wealth  nor  power.  But  his 
Sonne  Hugh  Mac  Shane,  the  father  of  this  Feagh, 
first  began  to  lift  up  his  head,  and  through  the 
strength  and  great  fastnes  of  Glan-Malor,  which 
adj  oyneth  unto  his  house  of  Balliuecor,  drew  unto 
him  many  theeves  and  out-lawes,  which  fled  unto 
the  succour  of  that  glynue,  as  to  a  sanctuary,  and 
brought  unto  him  part  of  the  spoyle  of  all  the  coun- 
trey, through  which  he  grew  strong,  and  in  short 
space  got  unto  himselfe  a  great  name  thereby 
amongst  the  Irish,  in  whose  footing  this  his  Sonne 
continuing,  hath,  through  many  unhappy  occasions, 
increased  his  said  name,  and  the  opinion  of  his 
greatnes,  insomuch  that  now  he  is  become  a  dan- 
gerous enemy  to  deale  withall. 

Eiidox.  Surely  I  can  commend  him,  that  being 
of  himselfe  of  so  meane  condition,  hath  through 
his  o\vne  hardinesse  lifted  himselfe  up  to  the  height, 
that  he  dare  now  front  princes,  and  make  tearmes 
with  great  potentates  ;  the  which  as  it  is  to  him 
honourable,  so  it  is  to  them  most  disgraceful!,  to  be 
bearded  of  such  a  base  varlet,  that  being  but  of  late 
growne  out  of  the  dunghill,  beginneth  now  to  over- 
crow so  high  mountaines,  and  make  himselfe  great 
protectour  of  all  outlawes  and  rebells  that  will  re- 
paire  unto  him.  But  doe  you  thinke  he  is  nrw  so 
dangerous  an  enemy  as  he  is  counted,  or  that  it  is 
so  hard  to  take  him  downe  as  some  suppose  1 

Jren.  No  verily,  there  is  no  great  reckoning  to 
bee  made  of  him  ;  for  had  he  ever  beene  taken  in 
hand,  when  the  rest  of  the  realme  (or  at  least  the 
parts  adjoyning)  had  ben  quiet,  as  the  honourable 
gent,  that  now  governeth  there  (I  meane  Sir 
William  Russell)  gave  a  notable  attempt  thereunto, 
and  had  worthily  performed  it,  if  his  com-se  had 
not  beene  crossed  imhappily,  he  could  not  have 
stood  3.  moneths,  nor  ever  have  looked  up  against 
a  very  meane  power  :  but  now  all  the  parts  about 
him  being  up  in  a  madding  raoode,  as  the  Moores 
in  Leix,  the  Cavenaghes  in  the  county  of  Wexford, 
and  some  of  the  Butlers  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny, 
they  all  flocke  unto  him,  and  drawe  into  his  coun- 
trey, as  to  a  strong  hould,  where  they  thinke  to  be 
safe  from  all  that  prosecute  them  :  And  from 
thence  they  doe  at  their  pleasures  breake  out  into 
all  the  borders  adjoyning,  which  are  well  peopled 
countryes,  as  the  counties  of  Dublin,  of  Kildare, 
of  Catherlagh,  of  Kilkenny,  of  Wexford,  with  the 
spoiles  whereof  they  victuall  and  strengthen  them- 
selves, which  otherwise  should  in  short  time  be 
starved,  and  sore  pined  ;  so  that  what  he  is  of 
himselfe,  you  may  hereby  perceive. 

Eudox.  Then  by  so  much  as  I  gather  out  of  your 
speech,  the  next  way  to  end  the  wan-es  with  him, 
and  to  roote  him  out  quite,  should  be  to  keepe  him 
from  invading  of  those  countryes  adjoyning,  which 
(as  I  suppose)  is  to  be  done,  either  by  drawing  all 
the  inhabitants  of  those  next  borders  away,  and 
leaving  them  utterly  waste,  or  by  planting  garrisons 


upon  all  those  frontiers  about  him,  that,  when  he 
shall  breake  forth,  may  set  upon  him  and  shorten 
his  returne. 

Iron.  You  conceive  very  rightly,  Eudoxus,  but 
for  that  the  dispeopling  and  driving  a^yay  all  the 
inhabitants  from  the  countrey  about  him,  which 
you  speake  of,  should  bee  a  great  confusion  and 
trouble,  aswell  for  the  unwilhngnesse^  of  them  to 
leave  their  possessions,  as  also  for  placing  and  pro- 
viding for  them  in  other  countryes,  (me  thinkes) 
the  better  course  should  be  by  plantmg  of  garrisons 
about  him,  which  whensoever  he  shall  looke  forth, 
or  be  drawne  out  with  the  desu-e  of  the  spoyle  of 
those  borders,  or  for  necessity  of  victuall,  shall  be 
alwayes  ready  to  intercept  his  going  or  comming. 

Eudox.  Where  then  doe  you  wish  those  garrisons 
to  be  planted  that  they  may  serve  best  against  hira, 
and  how  many  in  every  garrison  ? 

Jren.  I  my  selfe,  by  reason  that  (as  I  told  yon) 
I  am  no  martiall  man,  will  not  take  upon  me  to 
direct  so  dangerous  affaires,  but  onely  as  I  under- 
stood by  the  purposes  and  plots,  which  the  Lord 
Gray  who  was  well  experienced  in  that  service, 
against  him  did  lay  downe  ;  To  the  performance 
whereof  he  onely  required  1000.  men  to  be  laid  in 
6.  garrisons,  that  is,  at  Balliuecor  200.  footemeu 
and  50.  horsemen,  which  should  shut  him  out  of 
his  great  glynne,  whereto  he  so  much  trusteth  ;  at 
Knockelough  200.  footemeu  and  SO.  horsemen,  to 
answere  the  county  of  Catherlagh  ;  at  Arclo  or 
Wicklow  200.  footemen  and  50.  horsemen  to 
defend  all  that  side  towards  the  sea.  In  Shillelagh 
100.  footemen  which  should  cut  him  from  the  Ca- 
vanaghes,  and  the  county  of  Wexford  ;  and  about 
the  three  castles  50.  horsemen,  which  should  defend 
all  the  county  of  Dubhn  ;  and  100.  footemen  at 
Talbots  Towne,  which  should  keepe  him  from 
breaking  out  into  the  county  of  Kildare,  and  be 
alwayes  on  his  necke  on  that  side  :  The  which  gar- 
risons so  laide,  will  so  busie  him,  that  he  shall  never 
rest  at  home,  nor  stirre  forth  abroad  but  he  shall  be 
had  ;  as  for  his  creete  they  cannot  be  above  ground, 
but  they  mustneedes  fall  into  their  hands  or  starve, 
for  he  hath  no  fastnes  nor  refuge  for  them.  And 
as  for  his  partakers  of  the  Moores,  Butlers,  and 
Cavanaghes,  they  will  soone  leave  him,  when  they 
see  his  fastnes  and  strong  places  thus  taken  from 
him. 

Eudox.  Surely  this  seemeth  a  plot  of  great 
reason,  and  small  difficulty,  which  promiseth  hope 
of  a  short  end.  But  what  speciall  directions  will 
you  set  downe  for  the  services  and  risings  out  of 
these  garrisons  % 

Iren.  None  other  then  the  present  occasions 
shall  minister  unto  them,  and  as  by  good  espialls, 
whereof  there  they  cannot  want  store,  they  shall  be 
drawne  contuiually  upon  him,  so  as  one  of  them 
shall  be  still  upon  him,  and  sometimes  all  at  one 
instant,  bayting  him.  And  this  (I  assure  my  selfe) 
will  demaund  no  long  time,  but  will  be  all  finished 
iu  the  space  of  one  yeare,  which  how  small  a  thing 
it  is,  unto  the  eternall  quietnesse  which  shall  thereby 
be  purchased  to  that  realme,  and  the  great  good 
which  should  growe  to  her  Majesty,  should  (me 
thinkes)  readily  drawe  on  her  Highnesse  to  the 
undertaking  of  the  enterprise. 

Eudox.  You  have  very  well  (me  thinkes),  Ire- 
nseus,  plotted  a  course  for  the  atchieving  of  those  ' 
warres  now  in  Ireland,  wliich  seemes  to  ask  no  long 
time,  nor  gi-eat  charge,  so  as  the  effecting  thereof 
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bee  committed  to  men  of  sm-e  trust,  and  somid 
experience,  aswell  in  that  country,  as  in  the  maimer 
of  those  services  ;  for  if  it  bee  left  in  the  hands  of 
such  rawe  captaines,  as  are  usually  sent  out  of  Eng- 
land, being  thereunto  onely  preferred  by  friendship, 
and  not  chosen  by  sufficiency,  it  will  soone  fall  to 
tlie  ground. 

Iren.  Therefore  it  were  meete  (me  thinkes)  that 
such  captaines  onely  were  thereunto  employed,  as 
have  formerly  served  in  that  country,  and  been  at 
least  lieutenants  unto  otlier  captaines  there.  For 
otherwise  being  brought  and  transferred  from  other 
services  abroad,  as  in  France,  in  Spam,  and  in  the 
Low-countryes,  though  they  he  of  gooil  experience 
in  those,  and  have  never  so  well  deserved,  yet  in 
these  they  mil  be  new  to  seeke,  and,  before  they 
have  gathered  experience,  they  shall  buy  it  with 
great  losse  to  her  Majesty,  either  by  hazarding  of 
their  companies,  through  ignorance  of  the  places, 
and  maimer  of  the  Irish  services,  or  by  loosing  a 
great  part  of  the  time  which  is  required  hereunto, 
being  but  short,  m  which  it  might  be  finished, 
almost  before  they  have  taken  out  a  new  lesson,  or 
can  tell  what  is  to  be  done. 

Sudox.  You  are  no  good  friend  to  new  captaines; 
it  seemes  Iren.  that  you  barre  them  from  the  credit 
of  this  service:  but  (to  say  truth)  me  thinkes  it 
were  meete,  that  any  one  before  he  came  to  be  a 
captaine,  should  have  beene  a  souldiour ;  for, 
"  Parere  qui  nescit,  nescit  imperare."  And  besides 
there  is  great  wrong  done  to  the  old  souldiour,  from 
whom  all  meanes  of  advancement  which  is  due  unto 
him,  is  cut  off,  by  shuffling  in  these  new  cutting 
captaines,  into  the  place  for  which  he  hath  long 
served,  and  perhaps  better  deserved.  But  pow 
that  you  have  thus  (as  I  suppose)  finished  all  the 
wai-re,  and  brought  all  things  to  that  low  ebbe 
which  you  speake  of,  what  course  will  you  take  for 
the  bringing  in  of  that  reformation  which  you 
intend,  and  recovering  all  things  from  this  desolate 
estate,  in  which  (niee  thinkes)  I  behold  them  now 
left,  unto  that  perfect  estabhshment  and  new  com- 
mon-wealth which  you  have  conceived  of,  by  wliicli 
so  great  good  may  redound  imto  her  Majesty,  and 
an  assured  peace  bee  confirmed?  for  that  is  it 
whereunto  wee  are  now  to  looke,  and  doe  greatly 
long  for,  being  long  sithence  made  weary  with  the 
huge  charge  which  you  have  laide  upon  us,  and 
with  the  strong  indurance  of  so  many  complaints, 
BO  many  delayes,  so  many  doubts  and  dangers,  as 
will  hereof  (I  know  well)  arise ;  unto  the  which 
before  wee  come,  it  were  meete  (me  thinkes)  that 
you  should  fake  some  order  for  the  souldiour, 
which  is  now  first  to  bee  discharged  and  disposed 
of,  some  way :  the  which  if  you  doe  not  well  fore- 
see,may  groweto  as  gi-eat  inconvenience  as  all  this 
that  I  suppose  you  have  quit  us  from,  by  the  loose 
leaving  of  so  many  thousand  souldiours,  which 
from  thence  forth  will  be  unfit  for  any  labour  or 
other  trade,  but  must  either  seeke  service  .and 
imployment  abroad,  which  may  be  dangerous,  or 
else  imploy  themselves  heere  at  home,  as  may  bee 
discommocious. 

Iren.  You  say  very  true,  and  it  is  a  thing  much 
mislyked  in  this  our  common-wealth,  that  no  better 
course  is  taken  for  such  as  have  been  imployed  in 
service,  but  that  returning,  whether  maymed,  and 
so  unable  to  labour,  or  otherwise  whole  and  sound, 
yet  afterwards  unwillmg  to  worke,  or  rather  willing 
to  set  the  hang-man  on  work.     But  that  needeth 


another  consideration  ;  but  to  this  which  weo  have 
now  in  hand,  it  is  farre  from  my  meaning  to  leave 
the  souldiour  so  at  randome,  or  to  leave  that  waste 
realme  so  weake  and  destitute  of  strength,  which 
may  both  defend  it  against  others  that  might  seeke 
then  to  set  upon  it,  and  also  keepe  it  from  that 
relapse  which  I  before  did  foi-e-east.  For  it  is  one 
speciall  good  of  this  plot,  which  I  would  devise, 
that  6000.  souldiers  of  these  whom  I  have  now 
imployed  in  this  service,  and  made  throughly 
acquainted  both  with  the  state  of  the  countrey,  and 
manners  of  the  people,  should  henceforth  bee  still 
continued,  and  for  ever  maint,Qyned  of  the  countrey, 
without  any  charge  to  her  Majestie;  and  the  rest 
that  are  either  okle,  and  unable  to  serve  any  longer, 
or  willing  to  fall  to  thrift,  as  I  have  scene  many 
souldiers  after  the  service  to  prove  very  good  hus- 
bands, should  bee  placed  in  part  of  the  landes  by 
them  wonne,  at  such  rate,  or  rather  better  then 
others,  to  whome  the  same  shall  be  set  out. 

Eudox.  Is  it  possible,  Irenoeus  ?  can  there  be  .any 
such  meanes  devised,  that  so  many  men  should  be 
kept  still  in  her  Majesties  service,  without  any 
charge  to  her  at  all  ?  Surely  this  were  an  exceeding 
great  good,  both  to  her  Highnes  to  have  so  many 
olde  souldiers  alwayes  ready  at  call,  to  what  pur- 
pose soever  she  fist  to  imploy  them,  and  also  to  have 
that  land  thereby  so  strengtlined,thatit  shall  neither 
feare  any  forraine  invasion,  nor  practise,  which  the 
Irish  shall  ever  attempt,  but  shall  keepe  them  under 
in  continuall  awe  and  firme  obedience. 

Iren.  It  is  so  indeed.  And  yet  this  truely  I  doe 
not  take  to  be  any  matter  of  great  difflcultie,  as  I 
thinke  it  will  also  soone  appeare  imto  you.  And 
first  we  will  speake  of  the  North  part,  for  that  the 
same  is  of  more  weight  and  importance.  So  soone 
as  it  shall  appeare  that  the  enemy  is  brought  downe, 
and  the  stout  rebell  either  cut  off,  or  driven  to  that 
wretchednesse,  that  bee  is  no  longer  able  to  holde 
up  his  head,  but  will  come  in  to  any  conditions, 
which  I  assure  my  selfe  will  bee  before  the  end  of 
the  second  Winter,  I  wish  that  there  bee  a  generall 
proclamation  made,  that  whatsoever  out-lawes  will 
freely  come  in,  and  submit  themselves  to  her  Majes- 
ties mercy,  shall  have  hberty  so  to  doe,  where  they 
shall  either  finde  that  grace  they  desire,  or  have 
leave  to  i*eturne  againe  in  safety ;  upon  which  it  is 
likely  that  so  many  as  survive,  will  come  in  to  sue 
for  grace,  of  which  who  so  are  thought  meet  for 
subjection,  and  fit  to  be  brought  to  good,  may  be 
received,  or  else  all  of  them  ;  (for  I  thinke  that  all 
wilbe  but  a  very  fe\v  ;)  upon  condition  and  assur- 
ance that  they  will  submit  themselves  absolutely  to 
her  Maiesties  ordinance  for  them,  by  which  they 
shall  be  assured  of  life  and  libertie,  and  be  onely 
tyed  to  such  conditions  as  shall  bee  thought  by  her 
meet  for  containing  them  ever  after  in  due  obe- 
dience. To  the  which  conditions  I  nothing  doubt, 
but  they  will  all  most  readily,  and  upon  their  knees 
submit  themselves,  by  the  proofe  of  that  which  I 
have  scene  in  Mounster.  For  upon  the  like  pro- 
clamation there,  they  all  came  in  both  tagg  and 
ragg,  and  when  as  afterwardes  many  of  them  were 
denyed  to  be  received,  they  bade  them  doe  with 
them  what  they  would,  for  they  would  not  by  any 
meanes  returne  againe,  nor  goe  forth.  For  in  that 
case  who  will  not  accept  almost  of  any  conditions, 
rather  than  dye  of  hunger  and  iniserie  I 

Eudox.  It  is  very  likely  so.  But  what  then  is 
the  ordinance,  and  what  bee  the  conditions  which 
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you  will  propose  unto  them,  which  shall  reserve 
unto  them  an  assurance  of  hfe  and  liberty  ? 

Iren.  So  soone  then  as  tliey  have  given  the  best 
assurance  of  themselves  which  may  be  required, 
which  must  be  (I  suppose)  some  of  their  principall 
men  to  remaine  in  hostage  one  for  another,  and 
some  other  for  the  rest,  for  other  surety  I  reclion 
of  none  that  may  binde  them,  neither  of  wife,  nor 
of  children,  since  then  perhappes  they  would  gladly 
be  ridde  of  both  from  the  famine ;  I  would  have 
them  first  unarmed  utterly,  and  stripped  quite  of  all 
their  warrelike  weapons,  and  then,  these  conditions 
set  downe  and  made  knowne  unto  them,  that  they 
shall  bee  placed  in  Leinster,  and  have  land  given 
tliem  to  occupy  and  to  live  upon,  in  such  sort  as 
shall  become  good  subjects,  to  labour  thenceforth 
for  their  living,  and  to  apply  themselves  to  honest 
trades  of  civility,  as  they  shall  every  one  be  found 
meete  and  able  for. 

Eudox.  Where  then  a  Gods  name  will  you  place 
them  in  Leinster  ?  or  will  you  finde  out  any  new 
land  there  for  them  that  is  yet  unknowne  ? 

Iren.  No,  I  will  place  them  all  in  the  countrey 
of  the  Bimes  and  Tooles,  which  Pheagh  Mac  Hugh 
hath,  and  in  all  the  lands  of  the  Cavanaghes,  which 
are  now  in  rebellion,  and  all  the  lands  which  will 
fall  to  her  Maiestie  there-abouts,  which  I  know  to 
be  very  spacious  and  large  enough  to  containe  them, 
being  very  neere  twenty  or  thirty  miles  wyde. 

Eiid.ox.  But  then  what  will  you  doe  with  all  the 
Birnes,  the  Tooles,  and  the  Cavanaghes,  and  all 
those  that  now  are  joyned  with  them  ? 

Iren.  At  the  same  very  time,  and  in  the  same 
very  manner  that  I  make  that  proclamation  to 
them  of  Ulster,  will  I  have  it  also  made  to  these, 
and  upon  their  submission  thereunto,  I  will  take 
like  assurance  of  them  as  of  the  other.  After 
which,  I  will  translate  all  that  remaine  of  them 
unto  the  places  of  the  other  in  Ulster,  with  all  theh' 
creete,  and  what  else  they  have  left  them,  the 
which  I  will  cause  to  be  divided  amongst  them  in 
some  meete  sort,  as  each  may  thereby  have  some- 
what to  sustains  himselfe  a  while  withall,  untill,  by 
his  further  travaile  and  labom-  of  the  earth,  he 
shalbe  able  to  provide  himselfe  better. 

Eudox.  But  will  you  give  the  land  then  freely 
unto  them,  and  make  them  heires  of  the  former 
rebells  ?  so  may  you  perhaps  make  them  also  heires 
of  all  their  former  villainies  and  disorders  ;  or  how 
e!se  will  you  dispose  of  them  % 

Iren.  Not  so  :  but  all  the  lands  will  I  give  unto 
Englishmen,  whom  I  will  have  drawne  thither,  who 
shall  have  the  same  with  such  estates  as  shall  bee 
thought  meete,  and  for  such  rent  as  shall  eft-soones 
bee  rated  ;  under  every  of  those  EngHshmen  will  I 
place  some  of  those  Irish  to  bee  tennanta  for  a  cer- 
taine  rent,  according  to  the  quantity  of  such  land, 
as  every  man  shall  have  allotted  unto  him,  and 
shalbe  found  able  to  wield,  wherein  this  speeiall 
regard  shall  be  had,  that  in  no  place  rmder  any 
land-lord  there  shall  bee  many  of  them  placed  to- 
gether, but  dispersed  wide  from  their  acquaintance, 
and  scattered  farre  abroad  thorough  all  the  country : 
For  that  is  the  evill  which  now  I  finde  in  all  Ireland, 
that  the  Irish  dwell  altogether  by  their  septs,  and 
severall  nations,  so  as  they  may  practise  or  conspire 
what  they  will ;  whereas  if  there  were  English  well 
placed  among  them,  they  should  not  bee  able  once  to 
stirre  or  to  murmure,  but  that  it  should  be  knowne, 
and  they  shortened  according  to  their  demerites. 


Eudox.  You  have  good  reason  ;  but  what  ratii 
of  rents  meane  you  3  to  what  end  doe  you  purpoi 
the  same  ? 

Iren.  My.pvirpose  is  to  rate  the  rent  of  all  thoi 
lands  of  her  Maiestie,  in  such  sort  unto  those  En; 
lishmen  which  shall  take  them,  as  they  shall  be  wc 
able  to  live  thereupon,  *  to  yeeld  her  Maiesty  rei 
sonable  chiefrie,  and  also  give  a  competent  mail 
tenance  unto  the  garrisons,  which  shall  be  there  le 
amongst  them  ;  for  those  souldiours  (as  I  tolc 
you)  remaining  of  the  former  garrisons,  I  cast  i 
maintaine  upon  the  rent  of  those  landes,  which  slia 
bee  escheated,  and  to  have  them  divided  thoroug 
all  Ireland,  in  such  places  as  shalbe  thought  md 
convenient,  and  occasion  may  require.  And  th 
was  the  course  which  the  Romanes  observed  in  tl 
conquest  of  England,  for  they  planted  some  i 
their  legions  in  all  places  convenient,  the  whic 
they  caused  the  countrey  to  maintaine,  cuttii 
upon  every  portion  of  land  a  reasonable  rent,  whic 
they  called  Romescot,  the  which  might  not  su 
charge  the  tennant  or  free-holder,  and  might  defra 
the  pay  of  the  garrison :  and  this  hath  beei 
alwayes  observed  by  all  princes  in  all  countries  1 
them  newly  subdued,  to  set  garrisons  amongst  then 
to  containe  them  in  dutie  whose  burthen  they  mac 
them  to  beare  ;  and  the  want  of  this  ordinance  i 
the  first  conquest  of  Ireland  by  Henry  the  Secom 
was  the  cause  of  the  so  short  decay  of  that  goveri 
ment,  and  the  quicke  recovery  againe  of  the  Irisl 
Therefore  by  all  meanes  it  is  to  bee  provided  fo 
And  this  is  that  I  would  blame,  if  it  should  not  mis 
become  mee,  in  the  late  planting  of  Mounster,  thf 
no  care  was  had  of  this  ordinance,  nor  any  strengt 
of  garrison  provided  for,  by  a  certaine  allowanc 
out  of  all  the  saido  landes,  but  onely  the  pi-eser 
profile  looked  into,  and  the  safe  contiimance  therec 
for  ever  hereafter  neglected. 

Eudox.  But  there  is  a  band  of  souldiours  layd 
in  Mounster,  to  the  maintenance  of  which,  whs 
oddes  is  there  whether  the  Q,ueene,  receiving  th 
rent  of  the  countrey,  doe  give  pay  at  her  pleasuri 
or  that  there  be  a  setled  allowance  appointed  unt 
them  out  of  her  lands  there  ? 

Iren.  There  is  great  oddes:  for  now  that  sai 
rent  of  the  countrey  is  not  appointed  to  the  pay  t 
the  souldiers,  but  it  is,  by  every  other  occasio 
comming  betweene,  converted  to  other  uses,  an 
the  souldiours  in  time  of  peace  discharged  and  ne« 
lected  a*)  unnecessary  ;  whereas  if  the  said  rei 
were  appointed  and  ordained  by  an  establishment  t 
this  end  onely,  it  should  not  bee  turned  to  an 
other  ;  nor  in  troublous  times,  upon  every  occasioi 
her  Majestic  bee  so  troubled  with  sending  over  ne' 
souldiours  as  shee  is  now,  nor  the  countrie  eve 
should  dare  to  mutinie,  having  still  the  souldiour  i 
their  neck,  nor  any  forraine  enemy  dare  to  invad 
knowing  there  so  strong  and  great  a  garrison,  al 
wayes  ready  to  receive  them. 

Eudox.  Sith  then  you  thinke  that  this  Romescc 
of  the  pay  of  the  souldiours  upon  the  land,  to  b 
both  the  readiest  way  to  the  souldiours,  and  leas 
troublesome  to  her  Majestic  ;  tell  us  (I  pray  you 
how  would  you  have  the  said  lauds  rated,  that  bot 
a  rent  may  rise  thereout  unto  the  Queene,  an 
also  the  souldiours  receive  pay,  which  (me  thinkes 
wilbe  hard  2 


*  to  peeJd  her  Maiesty  reasonable  chiefrie  ]    CMe/rie 
a  small  rent  paid  to  the  Lord  paramount.    Joh.vson. 
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Iren.  First  we  are  to  consider,  how  muuli  land 
there  is  in  all  Ulster,  tliat  according  to  the  quantity 
thereof  we  may  cesse  the  said  rent  and  allowance 
issuing  thereout.     Ulster  (as  the  ancient  records  of 
that  realme  doe  testifie)  doth  containe  9000.  plow- 
lands,  every  of  which  plow-lands  containeth  120. 
acres,  after  the  rate  of  21.  foote  to  every  perch  of 
the  acre,  every  of  which  plow-lands  I  will  rate  at 
40  s.  by  the  yeare  ;  the  which  yearely  rent  aniount- 
etli  in  tlie  whole  to  18000  1.  besides  6  s.  8  d.  chiefrie 
out  of  every  plow-land.    But  because  the  countie  of 
Louth,  being  a  part  of  Ulster,  and  containing  in  it 
712.  plow-lands  is  not  wholly  to  escheate  to  her 
Majestic,  as  the  rest,  they  having  in  all  their  warres 
continued  for  the  most  part  dutifuU,  though  other- 
wise a  great  part  thereof  is  now  under  the  rebells, 
there  is  an  abatement  to  be  made  thereout  of  400. 
or  500.  plow-lands,  as  I  estimate  the  same,  the 
which  are  not  to  pay  the  whole  yearly  rent  of  40  s. 
out  of  every  plow-land,  like  as  the  escheated  lands 
doe,  but  yet  shall  pay  for  their  composition  of  cesse 
towards  the  keeping  of  soldiers,  20  s.  out  of  every 
plow-land,  so  as  there  is  to  bee  deducted  out  of  the 
former  summe  200  or  300  1.  yearly,  the  which  may 
nevertlielesse  be  supplied  by  the  rent  of  the  fishings, 
which  are  exceeding  great  in  Ulster,  and  also  by  an 
increase  of  rent  in  the  best  lands,  and  those  that 
lye  in  the  best  places  neere  the  sea-coast.     The 
which  eighteen  thousand  pounds  will  defray  the 
entertainment  of  1500.  souldiers,  with  some  over- 
plus towardes  the  pay  of  the  victuallers,  which  are 
to  bee  imployed  in  the  victualling  of  these  garrisons. 

Eudox.  So  then  belike  you  meane  to  leave  1500. 
Bouldiers  in  garrison  for  Ulster,  to  bee  payde  prin- 
cipally out  of  the  rent  of  those  lands,  which  shall 
be  there  escheated  unto  her  Majestic.  The  which, 
where  (Ipray  you)  will  you  have  them  garrisoned? 

Iren.  I  wUl  have  them  divided  into  three  parts, 
that  is,  500.  in  every  garrison,  the  which  I  will  have 
to  remaine  in  three  of  the  same  places,  where  they 
were  before  appointed,  to  wit,  500.  at  Strabane  and 
about  Loughfoile,  so  as  they  may  holde  all  the  pas- 
sages of  that  part  of  the  countrey,  and  some  of 
them  bee  put  in  wardes,  upon  all  the  straights  there- 
abouts, which  I  know  to  be  such,  as  may  stoppe  all 
passages  into  the  countrey  on  that  side ;  and  some 
of  them  also  upon  the  Ban,  up  towardes  Lough- 
Sidney,  as  I  formerly  directed.  Also  other  500.  at 
the  fort  upon  Lough-Earne,  and  wardes  taken  out 
of  them,  which  shall  bee  layde  at  Fermannagh,  at 
Bealick,  at  Baliyshannon,  and  all  the  streights  to- 
wardes Connaght,  the  which  I  know  doe  so  strongly 
command  all  the  passages  that  way,  as  that  none 
can  passe  from  Ulster  into  Connaght,  without  their 
leave.  The  last  500.  shall  also  remaine  in  their  fort 
at  Monoghan,  and  some  of  them  bee  drawne  into 
wardes,  to  keepe  the  kaies  of  all  that  countrey,  both 
downwards,  and  also  towardes  O  Relies  countrie, 
and  the  pale  ;  and  some  at  Eniskillin,  some  at  Bel- 
turbut,  some  at  the  Blacke  Fort,  and  so  along  that 
river,  as  I  formerly  shewed  in  the  first  planting 
of  them.  And  moreover  at  every  of  these  forts,  I 
would  have  the  seate  of  a  towne  layde  forth  and 
incompassed,  m  the  which  I  would  wish  that  there 
should  inhabitants  of  all  sortes,  aa  merchants, 
artilicers,  and  husbandmen,  bee  placed,  to  whom 
there  should  charters  and  frannchises  be  graunted 
to  incorporate  them.  The  which,  as  it  wilbe  no 
matter  of  difficultie  to  draw  out  of  England  persons 
which  would  very  gladly  be  so  placed,  so  would  it 


in  short  space  turne  those  parts  to  great  commodity, 
and  bring  ere  long  to  her  Majestic  much  profit ;  for 
tliose  places  are  fit  for  trade  and  tratficke,  having 
most  convenient  out- gates  by  divers  to  the  sea,  and 
in-gates  to  the  richest  parts  of  the  land,  that  they 
would  soone  be  enriched,  and  mightily  enlarged 
for  the  very  seatmg  of  the  garrisons  by  them  • 
besides  the  safetie  and  assurance  which  they  shall 
worke  unto  them,  will  also  draw  thither  store  of 
people  and  trade,  as  I  have  scene  ensample  at 
Mariborogh  and  Philipstowne  in  Leinster,  where  by 
reason  of  these  two  fortes,  though  there  be  but 
small  wardes  left  in  them,  there  are  two  good 
townes  now  growne,  which  are  the  greatest  stay  of 
both  those  two  countries. 

Ev,dox.  Indeed  (me  thinkes)  three  such  townes 
as  you  say,  would  do  very  well  in  those  places  with 
the  garrisons,  and  in  short  space  would  be  so  aug- 
mented, as  they  would  bee  able  with  little  to 
in-wall  themselves  strongly  ;  but,  for  the  planting 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  countrey,  what  order  would 
you  take  ? 

Iran.  What  other  then  (as  1  said)  to  bring  people 
out  of  England,  which  should  inhabite  the  same  ; 
whereunto  though  I  doubt  not  but  great  troopes 
would  be  readie  to  ruime,  yet  for  that  in  such  cases 
the  worst  and  most  decayed  men  are  most  ready  to 
remove,  I  would  wish  them  rather  to  bee  chosen 
out  of  all  partes  of  this  realme,  either  by  discretion 
of  wise  men  thereunto  appointed,  or  by  lot,  or  by 
the  drumme,  as  was  the  old  use  in  sending  forth  of 
Colonies,  or  such  other  good  meanes  as  shall  in 
their  wisedome  bee  thought  meetest.  Amongst  the 
chiefe  of  which,  1  would  have  the  land  sett  into 
seigniories,  in  such  sort  as  it  is  now  in  Mounster, 
and  divided  into  hundreds  and  parishes,  or  wardes, 
as  it  is  in  England,  and  layde  out  into  shires,  as  it 
was  aunciently,  xiz.  The  countie  of  Downe,  the 
countie  of  Antrim,  the  countie  of  Louth,  the  countie 
of  Armaghe,  the  countie  of  Cavan,  the  countie  of 
Colerane,  *  the  countie  of  Monoghan,  the  countie 
of  Tyrone,  the  countie  of  Fermannagh,  the  countie 
of  Donnegall,  being  in  all  tenne.  Over  all  which 
I  wish  a  Lord  President  and  a  Councell  to  bee 
placed,  which  may  keepe  them  afterwards  in  awe 
and  obedience,  and  minister  unto  them  iustice  and 
equity. 

Eudox.  Thus  I  see  the  whole  purpose  of  your 
plot  for  Ulster,  and  now  I  desire  to  heare  your  like 
opinion  for  Connaght. 

Iren.  By  that  which  I  have  already  said  of  Ulster, 
you  may  gather  my  opinion  for  Connaght,  being 
very  answereable  to  the  former.  But  for  that  the 
lands,  which  shal  therein  escheat  unto  her  Maiesty, 
are  not  so  intirely  together,  as  that  they  can  be  ac- 
compted  in  one  summe,  it  needeth  that  they  be 
considered  severally.  The  province  of  Connaght 
in  the  whole  containeth  (as  appeareth  by  the  Re- 
cords of  Dublin)  7200.  plow-lands  of  the  foi'mer 
measure,  and  is  of  late  divided  into  six  shires  or 
counties  :  The  countie  of  Clare,  the  countie  of 
Leytrim,  the  countie  of  Roscoman,  the  countie  of 
Galway,  the  countie  of  Maio,  and  the  countie  of 
Shgo.  Of  the  which  all  the  countie  of  Sligo,  all 
the  countie  of  Maio,  the  most  part  of  the  countie 
of  Roscoman,  the  most  part  of  the  countie  of 
Letrim,  a  great  part  of  the  countie  of  Galway,  and 

*  the  county  of  Monoghan]  This  is  now  part  of  the 
countie  of  Londonderry.    Sm  Jawes  Ware. 
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some  of  the  countie  of  Clare,  is  like  to  escheat  to 
her  Maiestie  for  the  rebellion  of  their  present  pos- 
sessors. The  which  two  counties  of  Sligo  and  Maio 
are  supposed  to  containe  almost  3000.  plow-lands, 
the  rent  whereof  rateably  to  the  former,  I  valew 
almost  at  6000  L  per  annum.  The  countie  of  Ros- 
coman,  saving  that  wliich  pertaineth  to  the  house  of 
Roscoman,  and  some  few  other  English  there  lately 
seated,  is  all  one,  and  therefore  it  is  wholly  like- 
wise to  escheate  to  her  Majesty,  saving  those  por- 
tions of  English  inhabitants,  and  even  those  English 
doe  (as  I  understand  by  them)  pay  as  much  rent  to 
her  Majesty,  as  is  set  upon  those  in  Ulster,  counting 
their  composition  money  therewithal!,  so  as  it  may 
all  run  into  one  reckoning  with  the  former  two 
counties  :  So  that  this  county  of  Roscoman  con- 
t<iining  1200.plow-lands,asitisaccompted,amount- 
eth  to  2400  1.  by  the  yeare,  which  with  the 
former  two  counties  rent,  maketh  about  8300 1. 
for  the  former  wanted  somewhat.  But  what  the 
escheated  lands  of  the  county  of  Gallway  and  Le- 
trim  will  rise  unto,  is  yet  uncertaine  to  define,  till 
survey  thereof  be  made,  for  that  those  lands  are 
intermingled  with  the  Earle  of  Clanrieavdes,  and 
others  lands,  but  it  is  thought  they  be  thr  one  halfe 
of  both  those  counties,  so  as  they  may  be  counted 
to  the  value  of  one  whole  county,  which  containeth 
above  1000.  plow-lands  ;  for  so  many  the  least 
county  of  them  all  comprehendeth,  which  maketh 
2000  1.  more,  that  is  in  all  ten  or  eleven  thousand 
pounds.  The  other  2  counties  must  remaine  till 
their  esclieates  appeare,  the  which  letting  passe 
yet,  as  unknowne,  yet  this  much  is  Imowne  to  be 
accompted  for  certaine,  that  the  composition  of 
these  two  counties,  being  rated  at  20.  sliii.  every 
plow-land, will  amount  to  above  2000  pounds  more, 
all  which  being  laide  together  to  the  former,  may 
be  reasonably  estimated  to  rise  unto  13000  pounds, 
the  which  summe,  together  with  the  rent  of  the 
escheated  lands  in  the  two  last  countyes,  which  can- 
not yet  be  valued,  being,  as  I  doubt  not,  no  lesse 
then  a  thousand  pounds  more,  will  yeeld  pay 
largely  unto  1000  men  and  their  victuallers,  and 
1000  pounds  over  towards  the  Governour. 

Budox.  You  have  (me  thinkes)  made  but  an 
estimate  of  those  lands  of  Connaght,  even  at  a 
very  venture,  so  as  it  should  be  hard  to  build 
any  certainty  of  charge  to  be  raised  upon  the 
same. 

IrcTh.  Not  altogether  upon  uncertainties;  for  this 
much  may  easily  appeare  unto  you  to  be  certaine,  as 
the  composition  money  of  every  plowland  amounteth 
unto  ;  for  this  I  would  have  you  principally  to 
understand, that  my  purpose  is  to  rate  all  the  lands 
in  Ireland  at  20  shil :  every  plowland,  for  their  com- 
position towards  the  garrison.  The  which  I  know, 
in  regard  of  being  freed  from  all  other  charges 
whatsoever,  will  be  readily  and  most  gladly  yeelded 
unto.  So  that  there  being  in  all  Ireland  (as  appear- 
eth  by  their  old  Records)  43920  plowlauds,the  same 
shall  amount  to  the  summe  likewise  of  43920 
pounds,  and  the  rest  to  be  reared  of  the  escheated 
lands  which  fall  to  her  Majesty  in  the  said  pro- 
vinces of  Ulster,  Connaght,  and  that  part  of  Lein- 
ster  under  the  rebells  ;  for  Mounster  wee  deale  not 
yet  withall. 

Eiidox.  But  tell  me  this,  by  the  way,  doe  you 
then  lay  composition  upon  the  escheated  lands  as 
you  doe  upon  the  rest  ?  for  so  (mee  thinkes)  you 
reckon  alltogether.     And  that  sure  were  too  much 


to  pay  7.  nobles  out  of  every  plow-land,  and  com- 
position money  besides,  that  is  20  shill:  out  of  every 
plow  land. 

Iren.  No,  you  mistake  me  ;  I  doe  put  onely  7 
nobles  rent  and  composition  both  upon  every  plow- 
land  escheated,  that  is  40.  shill:  for  composition, 
and  6.  shill:  8.  pence  for  cheifrie  to  her  Majestic. 

Eudox.  I  doe  now  conceive  you  ;  proceede  then 
(I  pray  you)  to  the  appointing  of  yom-  gai-risons  in 
Connaght,  and  shew  us  both  how  many  and  where 
you  would  have  them  placed. 

Iren.  I  would  have  1000  laide  in  Connaght,  in 
2  garrisons ;  namely,  500  in  the  county  of  Maio, 
about  Clan  Mao  Costilagh,  which  shall  keepe  all 
Mayo  and  the  Bourkes  of  Mac  William  Eighter: 
The  other  500.  in  the  county  of  Galway,  about 
Garrandough,  that  they  may  containe  the  Conhors 
and  the  Bourkes  there,  the  Kellies  and  Murries, 
with  all  them  there-abouts;  for  that  garrison  which 
I  formerly  placed  at  Loughearne  will  serve  for  all 
occasions  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  being  neere 
adjoyning  thereunto,  so  as  in  one  nights  march 
they  maye  be  almost  in  any  place  thereof,  when 
neede  shall  require  them.  And  like  as  in  the  for- 
mer places  of  garrisons  in  Ulster,  I  wished  three 
corporate  townes  to  be  planted,  which  under  the 
safeguard  of  that  strength  should  dwell  and  trade 
safely  with  all  the  countrey  about  them  ;  so  would 
I  also  wish  to  be  in  this  of  Connaght ;  and  that 
besides,  there  were  another  established  at  Athlone, 
with  a  convenient  ward  in  the  castle  there  for  their 
defence. 

Iren.  What  should  that  neede,  seeing  the 
Governour  of  Connaght  useth  to  lye  there  alwayes, 
whose  presence  wiU  bee  a  defence  to  all  that  towue- 
ship  2 

Iren.  I  know  he  doth  so,  but  that  is  much  to  be 
disliked,  that  the  Governour  should  lye  so  farre  of, 
in  the  remotest  place  of  all  the  province,  whereas 
it  were  meeter  that  he  should  be  continually  abiding 
in  the  middest  of  the  charge,  that  he  might  bothe 
looke  out  alike  unto  all  places  of  his  government, 
and  also  be  soone  at  hand  in  any  place,  where  occa- 
sion shall  demand  hhn ;  for  the  presence  of  the 
Governour  is  (as  you  sayd)  a  great  stay  and  bridle 
unto  those  that  are  ill  disposed :  like  as  I  see  it  is 
well  observed  in  Mounster,  where  the  dayly  good 
thereof  is  continually  apparant:  and,  for  this  cause 
also,  doe  I  greatly  mislike  the  Lord  Deputies  seatuig 
at  Dublin,  being  the  outest  corner  of  the  realme, 
and  least  needing  the  awe  of  his  presence ;  whereas 
(me  thinkes)  it  were  fitter,  since  his  proper  care  is 
of  Leinster,  though  he  have  care  of  all  besides 
generally,  that  he  should  seate  himselfe  at  Athie, 
or  there-abouts,  upon  the  skirt  of  that  unquiet 
countrey,  so  that  he  might  sit  as  it  were  at  the  very 
maine  maste  of  his  sliip,  whence  he  might  easily 
over  looke  and  sometimes  over-reach  the  Moores, 
the  Dempsies,  the  Connors,  O-CarroU,  O-MoUoy, 
and  all  that  heape  of  Irish  nations  which  there  lye 
liudled  together,  without  any  to  over-awe  them,  or 
containe  them  in  dutie.  For  the  Irishman  (I  assure 
you)  feares  the  Government  no  longer  then  he  is 
within  sight  or  reach. 

Eudox.  Surely  (me  thinkes)  herein  you  observe 
a  matter  of  much  importance  more  then  I  have 
heard  ever  noted,  but  sure  that  seemes  so  expe- 
dient, as  that  I  wonder  that  heretofore  it  hath  beene 
overseene  or  omitted ;  but  I  suppose  the  instance  of 
the  citizens  of  Dubhn  is  the  greatest  lett  thereof 
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Irm.  Truely  then  it  ought  not  so  to  be ;  for  no 
cause  have  they  to  feare  that  it  will  be  any  hinder- 
anee  to  them ;  for  Dublin  will  bee  still,  as  it  is  tlie 
key  of  all  passages  and  transportations  out  of  Eng- 
land thitherto,  no  lesse  profit  of  those  citizens  then 
it  now  is,  and  besides  other  places  will  hereby 
receive  some  benefit :  But  let  us  now  (T  pray  you) 
come  to  Leinster,  in  the  which  I  would  wish  tlie 
same  course  to  be  observed,  that  was  in  Ulster. 

Eiidox.  You  meane  for  the  leaving  of  the  garri- 
sons in  their  forts,  and  for  planting  of  English  in 
all  those  countryes,  betweene  the  county  of  Dublin 
and  the  county  of  Wexford ;  but  those  waste  wilde 
places  I  thinke  when  they  are  won  unto  her  Majesty, 
that  there  is  none  which  will  be  hasty  to  seeke  to 
inhabite. 

Iren.  Yes  enough,  (I  warrant  you  ;)  for  though 
the  whole  tracke  of  the  countrey  be  mountanous 
and  woody,  yet  there  are  many  goodly  valleyes 
amongst  them,  fit  for  faire  habitations,  to  which 
those  mountaines  adjoyned  will  be  a  great  increase 
of  pasturage ;  for  that  countrey  is  a  great  soyle  of 
cattle,  and  very  fit  for  breed  :  as  for  corne  it  is 
nothing  naturall,  save  onely  for  barly  and  oates, 
and  some  places  for  rye,  and  therefore  the  larger 
pennyworthes  may  be  allowed  to  them,  though 
otherwise  the  wildnes  of  the  mountaine  pasturage 
doe  recompeiice  the  badnes  of  the  soyle,  so  as  I 
doubt  not  but  it  will  find  inhabitants  and  under- 
takers enough. 

Eudox.  How  much  doe  you  thinke  that  all  those 
lands,  which  Feagh  Mac  Hugh  houldeth  under  him, 
may  amount  unto,  and  what  rent  may  be  reared 
tliereout,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  garrisons  that 
shall  be  laide  there  % 

Iren.  Truely  it  is  impossible  by  ayme  to  tell  it, 
and  for  experience  and  knowledge  thereof,  I  doe 
not  thinke  that  there  wab  ever  any  of  the  particu- 
lars thereof,  but  yet  I  will  (if  it  please  you)  guesse 
thereat,  upon  gi-ound  onely  of  their  judgement 
which  have  formerly  divided  all  that  country  into 
2  sheires  or  countyes,  namely  the  countie  of  Wick- 
low,  and  the  *  county  of  Femes  ;  the  which  2  I  see 
no  cause  but  that  they  should  wholly  escheate  to 
her  Majesty,  all  save  the  barony  of  Arclo  which  is 
the  Earle  of  Ormond's  auncient  inheritance,  and 
hath  ever  been  in  his  possession  ;  for  all  the  whole 
land  is  the  Queenes,  unlesse  there  be  some  grant  of 
any  part  thereof,  to  bee  shewed  from  her  Majesty : 
as  I  thinke  there  is  onely  of  New  Castle  to  Sir 
Henry  Harrington,  and  of  the  castle  of  Femes  to 
Su-  Thomas  Masterson,  the  rest,  being  almost  30 
miles  over,  I  doe  suppose,  can  containe  no  lesse 
then  2000  plow-lands,  which  I  will  estimate  at  4000. 
pounds  rent,  by  the  yeare.  The  rest  of  Leinster 
being  7.  counties,  to  wit,  the  county  of  Dablm, 
Kildare,  Catherlagh,  Wexford,  Kilkenny,  the  liings 
and  the  Queenes  county,  doe  contain  in  them  7400. 
plow-lands,  which  amounteth  to  so  many  pounds  for 
composition  to  the  garrison,  that  makes  in  the  whole 
11400.  pounds,  which  summe  will  yeeld  pay  unto 
1000  souldiours,  little  wanting,  which  may  be  sup- 
plied out  of  other  lands  of  the  Cavenaghes,  which 
are  to  be  escheated  to  her  Majesty  for  the  rebeUion 
of  their  possessors,  though  otherwise  indeede  they 
bee  of  her  owne  ancient  demesne. 

Eudox.  It  is  great  reason.   But  tell  us  now  where 

*  Covnty  of  Femes,']  This  is  part  of  tlie  county  ofWex- 
ford.    Sir  Jamss  Ware. 


you  will  wish  those  garrisons  to  be  laide,  whether 
altogether,  or  to  bee  dispersed  in  sundry  places  of 
the  country  ! 

Iren.  Marry,  in  sundry  places,  viz.  in  this  sort, 
or  much  the  like  as  may  be  better  advised,  for  200. 
in  a  place  I  doe  thinke  to  bee  enough  for  the  safe- 
guard of  that  country,  and  keeping  under  all  sud- 
daine  upstarts,  that  shall  seeke  to  trouble  the  peace 
thereof ;  therefore  I  wish  200.  to  be  laide  at  Bal- 
linecor  for  the  keeping  of  all  bad  persons  from 
Glan-malor,  and  all  the  fastnes  there -abouts,  and 
also  to  containe  all  that  shall  be  planted  in  those 
lands  thenceforth.  Another  200.  at  Knockelough 
in  their  former  place  of  garrison,  to  keepe  the 
Bracknagh  and  all  those  mountaines  of  the  Cave- 
naghes ;  200.  more  to  lie  at  Femes  and  upwards, 
inward  upon  the  Slane  ;  200.  to  be  placed  at  the 
fort  of  Leix,  to  restraine  the  Moores,  Upper-Ossory, 
and  0-Carrol ;  other  200.  at  the  fort  of  Ofaly,  to 
curbe  the  0-Connors,  O-MoUoyes,  Mac-Coghlan, 
Mageoghegan,  and  all  those  Irish  nations  border- 
ing there-abouts. 

Eudox.  Thus  I  see  all  yom"  men  bestowed  in 
Leinster  ;  what  say  you  then  of  Meath  ? 

Jren.  Meath  which  containeth  both  East  Meath 
and  West  Meath,  and  of  late  the  Annaly,  now  called 
the  county  of  Longford,  is  counted  therunto  :  But 
Meath  it  selfe  according  to  the  old  Records,  contaiu- 
eth  4320.  plow-lands,  and  the  county  of  Longford 
947.  which  in  the  whole  makes  5267.  plow-lands,  of 
which  the  composition  money  will  amount  likewise 
to  5267.  pounds  to  the  maintenance  of  the  garrison  : 
But  because  all  Meath,  lying  in  the  bosome  of  that 
kingdome  is  alwayes  quiet  enough,  it  is  needlesse 
to  put  any  garrison  there,  so  as  all  that  charge  may 
be  spared.  But  in  the  county  of  Longford  I  wish 
200.  footmen  and  50.  horsemen  to  bee  placed  in 
some  convenient  seate,  betweene  the  Annaly  and 
the  Breny,  as  about  Lough  Sillon,  or  some  like 
place  of  that  river,  so  as  they  might  keepe  both  the 
0-Relies,  and  also  the  O-Ferrals,  and  all  that  out- 
skirt  of  Meath,  in  awe,  the  which  use  upon  every 
light  occasion  to  be  stirring,  and,  having  contiruall 
enmity  amongst  themselves,  doe  thereby  oftentimes 
trouble  all  those  parts,  the  charge  whereof  being 
3400.  and  odde  pounds  is  to  be  cut  out  of  that  com- 
position money  for  Meath  and  Longford,  the  over- 
plus being  almost  2000.  j)ounds  by  the  yeare,  will 
come  in  clearly  to  her  Majesty. 

Eudox.  It  is  worth  the  hearkening  unto  ;  But 
now  that  you  have  done  with  Meath,  proceede 
(I  pray  you)  to  Mounster,  that  wee  may  see  how  it 
will  rise  there  for  the  maintenance  of  the  garrison. 

Iren.  Mounster  containeth  by  Record  at  Dublin 
16000.  plow-lands,  the  composition  whereof,  as  the 
rest,  will  make  16000.  pounds  by  the  yeare,  out  of 
the  which  I  would  have  1000.  souldiours  to  be 
maintained  for  the  defence  of  that  province,  the 
charge  whereof  with  the  victuallers  wages,  will 
amount  to  1200.  pounds  by  the  yeare  ;  the  other 
4000.  pounds  will  defray  the  charge  of  the  Pre- 
sidency and  the  Councel  of  that  province. 

Eudox.  Thereckoningiseasie,butinthisaccompt, 
by  your  leave  (me  thinkes)  you  are  deceived  ;  for, 
in  this  summe  of  the  composition  money,  you  ac- 
compt  the  lands  of  the  undertakers  of  that  pro- 
vince, who  are,  by  their  graunt  from  the  Queene, 
to  be  free  from  all  such  impositions  whatsoever, 
excepting  their  onlie  rent,  which  is  surely  enough. 

Iren.  You  say  true,  I  did  so,  but  the  same  20. 
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shil.  for  every  plow-land,  I  meaut  to  have  deducted 
out  of  that  rent  due  upon  them  to  her  Majesty, 
which  is  no  hinderance,  nor  charge  at  all  more  to 
her  Majesty  then  it  now  is ;  for  all  that  rent  which 
she  receives  of  them,  shee  putteth  forth  againe  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  Presidency  there,  the  charge 
whereof  it  doth  scarcely  defray ;  whereas  in  this 
accompt  both  that  charge  of  the  Presidency,  and 
also  of  a  thousand  souldiours  more,  shall  be  main- 
tained. 

Eudox.  It  should  be  well  if  it  could  be  brought  to 
that :  But  now  where  will  you  have  your  thousand 
men  garrisoned  ? 

Jren.  I  would  have  a  hundred  of  them  placed  at 
the  Bantry  where  is  a  most  fit  place,  not  onely  to 
defend  all  that  side  of  the  west  part  from  forraine 
invasion,  but  also  to  answere  all  occasions  of  trou- 
bles, to  which  that  countrey  being  so  remote  is  very 
subject.  And  surely  there  also  would  be  planted  a 
good  towne,  having  both  a  good  haven  and  a  plen- 
tifuU  fishing,  and  the  land  being  already  escheated 
to  her  Majesty,  but  being  forcibly  kept  from  her, 
by  one  that  proclaimes  himselfe  the  bastard  son  of 
the  Earle  of  Clancar,  being  called  Donell  Mac 
Carty,  whom  it  is  meete  to  foresee  to  :  For  when- 
soever the  Earle  shall  die,  all  those  lands  (after 
him)  are  to  come  unto  her  Majesty,  he  is  like  to 
make  a  foule  stirre  there,  though  of  himselfe  no 
power,  yet  through  supportance  of  some  others  who 
lye  in  the  wind,  and  looke  after  the  fall  of  that 
inheritance.  Another  hundred  I  would  have  placed 
at  Castle  Mayne,  which  should  keepe  all  Desmond 
and  Kerry  ;  for  it  answereth  them  both  most  con- 
veniently: Also  about  Kilmore  in  the  county  of 
Corke  would  I  have  2.  hundred  placed,  the  which 
should  breake  that  nest  of  theives  there,  and  an- 
swere equally  both  to  the  county  of  Limerieke,  and 
also  the  county  of  Corke  :  Another  hundred  would 
I  have  lye  at  Corke,  aswell  to  command  the  towne, 
as  also  to  be  ready  for  any  forraine  occasion  :  Like- 
wise at  Waterford,  would  I  place  2.  hundred,  for 
the  same  reasons,  and  also  for  other  privy  causes, 
that  are  no  lesse  important :  Moreover  on  this  side 
of  Arlo,  near  to  Muskery  Quirke,  which  is  the 
countrey  of  the  Burkes,  about  Kill-Patricke,  I 
would  have  two  hundred  more  to  be  garrisond, 
which  should  skoure  both  the  White  Knights  coun- 
try and  Arlo,  and  Muskery  Quirk,  by  which  places 
all  the  passages  of  theives  doe  lye,  which  convey 
their  stealth  from  all  Mounster  downewards  towards 
Tipperary,  and  the  English  Pale,  and  from  the 
English  Pale  also  up  unto  Mounster,  whereof  they 
use  to  make  a  common  trade  :  Besides  that,  ere  long 
I  doubt  that  the  county  of  Tipperary  it  selfe  will 
neede  such  a  strength  in  it,  which  were  good  to  be 
there  ready  before  the  evill  fall,  that  is  dayly  of 
some  expected  :  And  thus  you  see  all  your  garri- 
sons placed. 

Eudox.  I  see  it  right  well,  but  let  me  (I  pray 
you)  by  the  way  aske  you  the  reason,  why  in  those 
citties  of  Mounster,  namely  Waterford  and  Corke, 
you  rather  placed  garisons,  then  in  all  others  in 
Ireland  !  For  they  may  thinke  themselves  to  have 
great  wrong  to  bee  so  charged  above  all  the  rest. 

Irsn.  I  will  tell  you  ;  those  two  citties  above  all 
the  rest,  do  offer  an  in-gate  to  the  Spaniard  most 
fitly :  But  yet  because  they  shall  not  take  exceptions 
to  this,  that  they  are  charged  above  all  the  rest,  I 
will  also  lay  a  charge  upon  the  others  likewise  ;  for 
indeed  it  is  no  reason  that  the  corporate  townes 


enjoying  great  franchizes  and  priviledges  from  her 
Majesty,  and  hving  thereby  not  onely  safe,  but 
drawing  to  them  the  wealth  of  all  the  land,  should 
live  so  free,  as  not  to  be  partakers  of  the  burthen 
of  this  garrison  for  their  owne  safety,  specially  in 
this  time  of  trouble,  and  seeing  all  the  rest  bm-- 
thened ;  (and  therefore)  I  will  thus  charge  them 
all  ratably,  according  to  their  abilities,  towards 
their  maintenance,  the  which  her  Majesty  may  (if 
she  please)  spare  out  of  the  charge  of  the  rest,  and 
reserve  towards  her  other  costes,  or  else  adde  to 
the  charge  of  the  Presidency  in  the  North. 


Waterford 

C. 

Clonmell            X. 

Dundalke 

X. 

Corke 

L. 

Casliell               X. 

MoUingaro 

X. 

Limerieke 

L. 

redard              X. 

Newrie 

X. 

Galway 

L. 

Kilkenny    XXV. 

Trim 

X. 

Dingtecush 

X. 

Wexford     XXV. 

Ardee 

X. 

Kinsale 

X. 

Tredah        XXV. 

Kells 

X. 

Yoghall 

X. 

Ross             XXV. 

Dublin 

c. 

Kilmallock 

X. 

In  all  580. 

Eudox.  It  is  easie,  Irenseus,  to  lay  a  charge  upon 
any  towne,  but  to  foresee  how  the  same  may  be 
answered  and  defrayed,  is  the  cheife  part  of  good 
advisement. 

Iren.  Surely  this  charge  which  I  put  upon  them, 
I  know  to  bee  so  reasonable,  as  that  it  will  not 
much  be  felt  ;  for  the  port  townes  that  have  benefit 
of  shipping  may  cut  it  easily  off  their  trading,  and 
inland  townes  of  their  come  and  cattle  ;  neither 
do  I  see,  but  since  to  them  especially  the  benefit  of 
peace  doth  redound,  that  they  especially  should 
beare  the  burthen  of  then-  safeguard  and  defence, 
as  wee  see  all  the  townes  of  the  Low-Countryes, 
doe  cut  upon  themselves  an  excise  of  all  things 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  warre  that  is  made 
in  their  behalfe,  to  which  though  these  are  not  to 
be  compared  in  richesse,  yet  are  they  to  bee  charged 
according  to  their  povertie. 

Eudox.  But  now  that  you  have  thus  set  up  these 
forces  of  soldiers,  and  provided  well  (as  you  sup- 
pose) for  their  pay,  yet  there  remaineth  to  fore-cast 
how  they  may  bee  victualled,  and  where  purveyance 
thereof  may  bee  made  ;  for,  in  Ireland  it  selfe,  I 
cannot  see  almost  how  any  thing  is  to  bee  had  for 
them,  being  already  so  pitifully  wasted,  as  it  is  with 
this  short  time  of  warre. 

Iren.  For  the  first  two  yeares,  it  is  needefuU 
indeede  that  they  bee  victualled  out  of  England 
thoroughly,  from  halfe  yeare  to  halfe  yeare,  afore- 
hand.  All  which  time  the  English  Pale  shall  not 
bee  burdened  at  all,  but  shall  have  time  to  recover 
themselves  ;  and  Mounster  also,  being  reasonably 
well  stored,  will  by  that  time,  (if  God  send  season- 
able weather,)  bee  thoroughly  well  furnished  to 
supply  a  great  pai-t  of  that  charge,  for  I  knowe 
there  is  a  great  plenty  of  corne  sent  over  sea  from 
thence,  the  which  if  they  might  have  sale  for  at 
home,  they  would  bee  glad  to  have  money  so  neere 
hand,  specially  if  they  were  streightly  re.strayned 
from  transporting  of  it.  Thereunto  also  there  will 
bee  a  great  helpe  and  furtherance  given,  in  the 
putting  forward  of  husbandr-ie  in  all  meete  places, 
as  heereafter  shall  in  due  place  appeare.  But 
heereaftet  when  things  shall  growe  unto  a  better 
strength,  and  the  counti'ey  be  replenished  with 
come,  as  in  short  space  it  will,  if  it  bee  well  fol- 
lowed, for  the  countrey  people  themselves  are  great 
plowers,  and  small  spenders  of  come,  then  would  I 
wish  that  there  should  bee  good  store  of  houses  and 
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mfigazms  erected  in  all  those  great  places  of  gar- 
rison, and  in  all  great  towues,  as  well  for  the 
victualling  of  souldiers,  and  shippes,  as  for  all  occa- 
sions of  suddaine  sei-vioes,  as  also  for  preventing  of 
all  times  of  dearth  and  scarcitie  ;  and  this  want  is 
much  to  bee  complained  of  in  England,  above  all 
other  comitreys,  who,  trusting  too  ranch  to  the 
usuall  blessing  of  the  earth,  doe  never  fore-cast  any 
such  hai'd  seasons,  nor  any  such  suddaine  occasions 
as  these  troublous  times  may  every  day  bring  foorth, 
when  it  will  bee  too  late  to  gather  provision  from 
abroad,  and  to  bringe  it  perhappes  from  farre  for 
the  furnishing  of  shippes  or  souldiers,  which  perad- 
venture  may  neede  to  bee  presently  imployed,  and 
whose  want  may  (which  God  forbid)  hap  to  hazard 
a  kingdome. 

Endox.  Indeede  the  want  of  those  magazins  of 
victualls,  I  have  oftentimes  complayned  of  in  Eng- 
land, and  wondered  at  in  other  countreyes,  but  that 
is  nothing  now  to  our  purpose ;  but  as  for  these 
garrisons  which  you  have  now  so  strongly  planted 
throghout  all  Ireland,  and  every  place  swarming 
with  souldiers,  shall  there  bee  no  end  of  them  ? 
For  now  thus  being  (me  thinkes)  I  doe  see  rather  a 
countrey  of  warre,  then  of  peace  and  quiet,  which 
you  earst  pretended  to  worke  in  Ireland  ;  for  if  you 
bring  all  things  to  that  quietnesse  that  you  said, 
what  then  needeth  to  maintaine  so  great  forces,  as 
you  have  charged  upon  it  % 

Iren.  I  will  unto  you  Eudox.  in  privitie  discover 
the  drift  of  my  purpose  :  I  meane  (as  I  tol  ie  you) 
and  doe  well  hope  thereby  both  to  settle  an  eternall 
peace  in  that  countrey,  and  also  to  make  it  very 
profitable  to  her  Majestie,  the  which  I  see  must  bee 
brought  in  with  a  strong  hand,  and  so  continued, 
till  it  runne  in  a  steadfast  course  of  governement, 
which  in  this  sort  will  neither  bee  difficult  nor 
dangerous ;  for  the  souldier  being  once  brought  in 
for  the  service  into  Ulster,  and  having  subdued  it 
and  Connaght,  I  will  not  have  him  to  lay  downe  his 
armes  any  more,  till  hee  have  effected  that  which 
I  purpose,  that  is,  first  to  have  this  generall  com- 
position for  maintenance  of  these  thoroughout  all 
the  realme,  in  regard  of  the  troublous  times,  and 
daylie  danger  which  is  threatned  to  this  realme  by 
the  King  of  Spaine  :  And  thereupon  to  bestow  all 
my  souldiers  in  such  sort  as  I  have  done,  that  no 
part  of  all  that  realme  shall  be  able  to  dare  to 
*quinch  :  Then  will  I  eftsoones  bring  m  my  reform- 
ation, and  thereupon  establish  such  a  forme  of 
governement,  as  I  may  thinke  meetest  for  the  good 
of  that  realme,  which  being  once  settled,  and  all 
things  put  into  a  right  way,  I  doubt  not  but  they 
will  runne  on  fairely.  And  though  they  would  ever 
seeke  to  swerve  aside,  yet  shall  they  not  bee  able 
without  forreine  violence,  once  to  remoove,  as  you 
your  selfe  shall  soone  (I  hope)  in  your  own  reason 
readily  conceive ;  which  if  it  shall  ever  appeare,  then 
may  her  Majestie  at  pleasure  with-draw  some  of 
the  garrisons,  and  turne  their  pay  into  her  purse, 
or  if  shee  will  never  please  so  to  doe  (which  I  would 
rather  wish)  then  shall  shee  have  a  number  of  brave 
olde  souldiers  alwayes  ready  for  any  occasion  that 
shee  will  imploy  them  unto,  supplying  their  garrisons 
with  fresh  ones  in  their  steed  ;  the  maintenance  of 
whome,  shall  bee  no  more  charge  to  her  Majestie 
then  now  that  realme  is  for  all  the  revenue  thereof  ; 
and  much  more  shee  spendeth,  even  in  the  most 
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peaceable  times,  that  are  there,  as  things  now  stand. 
And  in  time  of  warre,  which  is  now  surely  every 
seventh  yeare,  shee  spendeth  infinite  treasm'e 
besides,  to  small  purpose. 

Eudox.  I  perceive  your  purpose  ;  but  now  that 
you  have  thus  strongly  made  way  unto  your  re- 
formation, and  that  I  see  the  people  so  humbled 
and  prepared,  that  they  will  and  must  yeeld  to  any 
ordinance  that  shall  bee  given  them,  I  doe  much 
desire  to  understand  the  same  ;  for  in  the  beginnin" 
you  promised  to  shewe  a  meanes  how  to  redresse  all 
those  inconveniences  and  abuses,  which  you  shewed 
to  bee  in  that  state  of  government,  which  now 
stands  there,  as  in  the  lawes,  customs,  and  religion, 
wherein  I  would  gladly  know  first,  whetlier,  in  steed 
of  those  lawes,  you  would  have  new  lawes  made  ; 
for  now,  for  ought  that  I  see,  you  may  doe  what 
you  please. 

Iren.  I  see  Eudox.  that  you  well  remember  our 
first  purpose,  and  doe  rightly  continue  the  course 
thereof.  First  therefore  to  speake  of  lawes,  since 
wee  first  beganne  with  them,  I  doe  not  thinke  it 
now  convenient,  though  it  bee  in  the  power  of  the 
Prince  to  change  all  the  lawes  and  make  new  ;  for 
that  should  breede  a  great  trouble  and  confusion, 
aswell  in  the  English  there  dwelling,  and  to  be 
planted,  as  also  in  the  Irish.  For  the  English  hav- 
ing beene  alwayes  trayned  up  in  the  English 
governement,  will  hardly  bee  inured  to  any  other, 
and  the  Irish  will  better  be  drawne  to  the  English 
then  the  English  to  the  Irish  government.  There- 
fore sithence  wee  cannot  now  apply  lawes  fit  to  the 
people,  as  in  the  first  institutions  of  common- 
wealths it  ought  to  bee,  wee  will  apply  the  people, 
and  fit  them  unto  the  lawes,  as  it  most  conveniently 
may  bee.  The  lawes  therefore  wee  resolve  shall 
abide  in  the  same  sort  th.at  they  doe,  both  Common 
Law  and  Statutes,  onely  such  defects  in  the  Com- 
mon-law and  inconveniences  in  the  Statutes,  as  in 
the  beginning  wee  noted,  and  as  men  of  deeper 
insight  shall  advise,  may  be  changed  by  some  other 
new  acts  and  ordinances  to  bee  by  Parliament  there 
confirmed:  As  those  for  tryalls  of  Pleas  of  the 
Crowne,  and  private  rights  betweene  parties, 
colourable  conveyances,  and  accessaries. 

Eudox.  But  how  will  those  be  redressed  by  Par- 
lament,  when  as  the  Irish  which  sway  most  in  Par- 
lament  (as  you  said)  shall  oppose  themselves  against 
them  ? 

Iren.  That  may  well  now  be  avoyded :  For  now 
that  so  many  Free-holders  of  English  shall  bee 
established,  they  together  with  Burgesses  of  townes, 
and  such  other  loyall  Irish-men,  as  may  bee  pre- 
ferred to  bee  Knights  of  the  shire,  and  such  like, 
will  bee  able  to  beard  and  to  counter-poise  the  rest, 
who  also,  being  now  more  brought  in  awe,  will  the 
more  easily  submit  to  any  such  ordinances  as  shall 
bee  for  the  good  of  themselves,  and  that  realme 
generally. 

Eudox.  You  say  well,  for  by  the  increase  of 
Free-holders  their  mmibers  hereby  will  be  greatly 
augmented ;  but  how  should  it  passe  through  the 
higher  house,  which  still  must  consiste  all  of  Irish? 
Iren.  Marry,  that  also  may  bee  redressed  by 
ensample  of  that  which  I  have  heard  was  done  in 
the  hke  case  by  King  Edward  the  Third  (as  I 
remember)  wlro  being  greatly  bearded  and  crossed 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Cleargie,  they  being  there  by 
reason  of  the  Lords  Abbots,  and  others,  too  many 
and  too  strong  for  him,  so  as   hee  could  not  for 
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their  frowardnesse  order  and  reforme  things  as  hee 
desired,  was  advised  to  direct  out  his  writts  to  cer- 
faine  Gentlemen  of  tlie  test  ability  and  trust, 
entitling  them  therein  Barons,  to  serve  and  sitt  as 
Barons  in  the  next  Parlament.  By  which  meanes 
hee  had  so  many  Barons  in  his  Parlament,  as  were 
able  to  weigh  downe  the  Cleargy  and  their  friends: 
The  which  Barons  they  say,  were  not  afterwardes 
Lords,  but  onely  Baronets,  as  sundry  of  them  doe 
yet  retayne  the  name.  And  by  the  like  device  her 
Maiestie  may  now  likewise  curbe  and  cut  short 
those  Irish  and  unnily  Lords,  that  hinder  all  good 
proceedings. 

Eudox.  It  seemes  no  lesse  then  for  reforming  of 
all  those  inconvenient  statutes  that  you  noted  in  the 
beginning,  and  redressing  of  all  those  evill  customes; 
.  and  lastly,  for  settling  of  sound  religion  amongst 
them,  me  thinkes  you  shall  not  neede  any  more  to 
over-goe  those  particulars  againe,  which  you 
mentioned,  nor  any  other  which  might  besides  be 
remembred,  but  to  leave  all  to  the  reformation  of 
such  a  Parlament,  in  which,  by  the  good  care  of 
the  Lord  Deputie  and  Councell  they  may  all  be 
amended.  Therfore  now  you  may  come  unto  that 
generall  reformation  which  you  spake  of,  and  bring- 
ing in  of  that  establishment,  by  which  you  said  all 
men  should  be  contained  in  duty  ever  after,  with- 
out the  terror  of  warlike  forces,  or  violent  wresting 
of  things  by  sharpe  punishments. 

Iren.  I  will  so  at  your  pleasure,  the  which  (me 
thinkes)  can  by  no  meanes  be  better  plotted  then 
by  ensample  of  such  other  realmes  as  have  beene 
annoyed  with  like  evills,  that  Ireland  now  is,  and 
useth  still  to  bee.  And  first  in  this  our  realme  of 
England,  it  is  manifest  by  report  of  the  Chronicles, 
and  auncient  writers,  that  it  was  greatly  infested 
with  robbers  and  out-lawes, which,  lurking  in  woods 
and  fast  places,  used  often  to  breake  foorth  into  the 
highwayes,  and  sometimes  into  small  villages  to  rob 
and  spoyle.  For  rertresse  whereof  it  is  written, 
that  King  Alured,  or  Aldred,  did  divide  the  realme 
into  shires,  and  the  shires  into  hundreds,  and  the 
hundreds  into  lathes  or  wapentackes,  and  the 
wapentackes  into  tythings :  So  that  tenne  tythings 
make  an  hundred,  and  five  make  a  lathe  or  wapen- 
take, of  which  tenne,  each  one  was  bound  for 
another,  and  the  eldest  or  best  of  them,  whom  they 
called  the  Tythingman  or  Borsolder,  that  is,  the 
eldest  pledge  became  surety  for  all  the  rest.  So  that 
if  any  one  of  them  did  .«tai't  into  any  undutiful 
action,  the  Borsolder  was  bound  to  bring  him  forth, 
when,  joyning  eft-soones  with  all  his  tything,  would 
follow  that  loose  person  thorough  all  places,  till  they 
brought  him  in.  And  if  all  that  tything  fayled, 
then  all  that  lathe  was  charged  for  that  tything, 
and  if  that  lathe  fayled,  then  all  that  hundred  was 
demaunded  for  them  ;  and  if  the  hundred,  then  the 
shii'e,  who,  joyning  eft-soones  together,  would  not 
rest  till  they  had  found  out  and  dehvered  in  that 
undutifull  fellow,  which  was  not  amesnable  to  law. 
And  herein  it  seemes,  that  that  good  Saxon  King 
followed  the  Counsell  of  lethro  to  Moyses,  who 
advised  him  to  divide  the  people  into  hundreds, 
and  to  set  Captames  and  wise  men  of  trust  over 
them,  who  should  take  the  charge  of  them,  and  ease 
of  that  burthen.  And  so  did  Romulus  (as  you 
may  read)  divide  the  Romanes  into  tribes,  and 
the  tribes  into  centm-ies  or  hundreths.  By  this 
ordinance,  this  King  brought  this  realme  of  Eng- 
land, (which  before  was  most  troublesome,)  unto 


that  quiet  state,  that  no  one  bad  person  could  stirre 
but  he  was  straight  taken  holde  of  by  those  of  his 
owne  tything,  and  their  Borsholder,  who  being  his 
neighbor  or  next  kinsman  were  privie  to  all  his 
wayes,  and  looked  narrowly  into  his  life.  The  which 
institution  (if  it  were  observed  in  Ireland)  would 
worke  that  effect  which  it  did  in  England,  and 
keep  all  men  within  the  compasse  of  dutie  and 
obedience. 

Eudox.  This  is  contrary  to  that  you  said  before ; 
for  as  I  remember,  you  said,  that  there  was  a  great 
disproportion  betweene  England  and  Ireland,  so  as 
the  lawes  which  were  fitting  for  one,  would  not  fit 
the  other.  How  comes  it  now  then,  that  you  would 
transferre  a  principall  institution  from  England  to 
Ireland  ? 

Iren.  This  law  was  not  made  by  the  Noi-man 
Conqueror,  but  by  a  Saxon  King,  at  what  time 
England  was  very  like  to  Ireland,  as  now  it  stands : 
for  it  was  (as  I  tolde  you)  annoyed  greatly  with 
robbers  and  out-lawes,  which  troubled  the  whole 
state  of  the  realme,  every  comer  having  a  Robin 
Hood  in  it,  that  kept  the  woods,  that  spoyled  all 
passengers  and  inhabitants,  as  Ireland  now  hath  ; 
so  as,  me  thinkes,  this  ordinance  would  fit  very 
well,  and  bring  them  all  into  awe. 

Eudox.  Then  when  you  have  thus  tythed  the 
commonalty,  as  you  say,  and  set  Borsolders  over 
them  all,  what  would  you  doe  when  you  came  to 
the  gentlemen  ?  would  you  holde  the  same  course  ? 

Iren.  Yea,  marry,  most  especially  ;  for  this  you 
must  know,  that  all  the  Irish  almost  boast  them- 
selves fo  be  gentlemen,  no  lesse  then  the  Welsh  ; 
for  if  he  can  derive  himselfe  from  the  head  of  any 
sept,  (as  most  of  them  can,  they  are  so  expert  by 
their  Bardes,)  then  hee  holdeth  himselfe  a  gentle- 
man, and  thereupon  scometh  to  worke,  or  use  any 
hard  labour,  which  hee  saith,  is  the  life  of  a  pea- 
sant or  churle  ;  but  thenceforth  becommeth  either 
an  horseboy,  *  or  a  stocah  to  some  kerne,  inuring 
himselfe  to  his  weapon,  and  to  the  gentlemanly 
trade  of  stealing,  (as  they  count  it.)  So  that  if  a 
gentleman,  or  any  wealthy  man  yeoman  of  them, 
have  any  children,  the  eldest  of  them  perhaps 
shall  be  kept  in  some  order,  but  all  the  rest  shall 
shift  for  themselves,  and  fall  to  this  occupation. 
And  moreover  it  is  a  common  use  amongst  some 
of  their  gentlemens  sonnes,  that  so  soone  as  they 
are  able  to  use  their  weapons,  they  straight  gather 
to  themselves  three  or  foure  straglers,  or  kearne, 
with  whom  wandring  a  while  up  and  downe  idlely 
the  countrey,  taking  onely  meate,  hee  at  last  falleth 
unto  some  bad  occasion  that  shall  be  offered,  which 
being  once  made  known,  hee  is  thenceforth  counted 
a  man  of  worth,  in  whome  there  is  courage  ;  v/here- 
upon  there  draw  to  him  many  other  like  loose 
young  men,  which,  stirring  him  up  with  incourage- 
ment,  provoke  him  shortly  to  flat  rebellion  ;  and 
this  happens  not  onely  sometimes  in  the  sonnes  of 
their  gentle-men,  but  also  of  their  noble-men,  spe- 
cially of  them  who  have  base  sonnes.     For  they 

*  or  a  stocah  to  some  kerne,']  The  word  stocah,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  observes,  is  probably  from  the  Erse  stochk  ,■  but 
it  is  liardly  used  by  Spenser  in  the  sense  of  "one  who  runs 
at  a  horseman's  foot,  or  of  a  horseboy,"  as  the  OLntext 
clearly  proves ;  it  may  be  in  that  of  "  an  attendant  or 
wallet-boy."  So  before  :  "  The  strength  of  all  that  nation, 
is  the  kerne,  galloelasse,  stocah,  horseman,  and  horseboy, 
&c."   Where  the  distinction  is  again  preserved.    Tonp, 
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ai-e  not  onely  not  ashamed  to  aclcnowledge  them,  but 
also  boaste  of  them,  and  use  them  to  such  secret 
services,  as  they  themselves  vi'ill  not  be  seene  in, 
as  to  plague  their  enemyes,  to  spoyle  their  neigh- 
bom-s,  to  oppresse  and  crush  some  of  then-  ovvne 
too  stubburue  free-holders,  which  are  not  tractable 
to  their  wills. 

Elidox.  Then  it  seemeth  that  this  ordinance  of 
titliing  them  by  the  pole,  is  not  onely  tit  for  the 
gentle-men,  but  also  for  the  noble-men,  whom  I 
would  have  thought  to  be  of  so  honourable  a  mind, 
as  that  they  should  not  neede  such  a  kinde  of  being 
bound  to  their  allegiance,  who  should  rather  have 
held  in  and  stayde  all  the  other  from  undutiful- 
nesse,  then  neede  to  bee  forced  thereunto  them- 
selves. 

Iren.  Yet  so  it  is,  Eudoxus  ;  but  because  that 
noble-men  cannot  be  tythed,  there  beuig  not  many 
tythings  of  them,  and  also  because  a  Borsolder 
over  them  should  be  not  onely  a  great  indignitie, 
but  also  a  danger  to  adde  more  power  to  them 
then  they  have,  or  to  make  one  the  commander  of 
tenne,  I  holde  it  meeter  that  there  were  onely  sure- 
ties taken  of  them,  and  one  bound  for  another, 
whereby,  if  any  shall  swerve,  his  sureties  shall  for 
safeguard  of  their  bonds  either  bring  him  in,  or 
seeke  to  serve  upon  him  ;  and  besides  this,  I  would 
wish  them  all  to  bee  sworne  to  her  Majestic,  which 
they  never  yet  were,  but  at  the  first  creation ;  and 
that  oath  would  sure  contayne  them  greatly,  or  the 
breach  of  it  bring  them  to  shorter  vengeance,  for 
God  useth  to  punish  purjurie  sharpely :  So  I  reade, 
that  there  was  a  corporall  oath  taken  in  the  raignes 
of  *Edward  the  Second,  and  of +Henry  the  Seventh, 
(when  the  times  were  very  broken)  of  all  the  lords 
and  best  gentle-men,  of  fealtie  to  the  Kings,  which 
now  is  no  lesse  needfull,  because  many  of  them  are 
suspected  to  have  taken  an  other  oath  privily 
to  some  bad  purposes,  and  thereupon  to  have  re- 
ceived the  Sacramentj  and  beeue  sworne  to  a 
priest,  which  they  thinke  biudeth  them  more  then 
their  alleagiance  to  their  Prince,  or  love  of  their 
countrey. 

Eudox.  This  tytlaing  to  the  common-people,  and 
taking  sureties  of  lords  and  gentlemen,  I  like  very 
well,  but  that  it  wilbe  very  troublesome  ;  should  it 
not  he  as  well  for  to  have  them  all  booked,  and  the 
lords  and  gentle-men  to  take  all  the  meaner  sort 
upon  themselves  ?  for  they  are  best  able  to  bring 
them  in,  whensoever  any  of  them  starteth  out. 

Iren.  This  indeed  (Eudoxus)  hath  beene  hitherto, 
and  yet  is  a  common  order  amongst  them,  to  have 
all  the  people  booked  by  the  lords  and  gentlemen  ; 
but  yet  the  worst  order  that  ever  was  devised ;  for, 
by  this  booking  of  men,  all  the  inferiour  sort  are 
brought  under  the  command  of  their  lords,  and 
forced  to  follow  them  into  any  action  whatsoever. 
Now  this  you  are  to  understand,  that  all  the  rebel- 
lions which  you  see  from  time  to  time  happen  in 
Ireland,  are  not  begun  by  the  common  people,  but 
by  the  lords  and  captaines  of  countries,  upon  pride 
or  wilful!  obstinacy  against  the  government,  which 
whensoever  they  will  enter  into,  they  drawe  with 
them  all  their  people  and  followers,  which  thinke 


*  Edward  the  Second,']  Richard  the  Second.  Sir  J.  Ware. 

t  Henrt/  the  Seventh,']  The  service  was  performed  by 
Sir  Richard  Edgecombe,  being  appointed  thereunto  by  a 
speciaU  oommiflsion  (rom  K.  Henry  the  Seventh.  Sir  Jamks 
Ware. 


themselves  bound  to  goe  with  them,  because  they 
have  booked  them  and  undertaken  for  them.  And 
this  is  the  reason  that  in  England  you  have  such 
few  bad  occasions,  by  reason  that  the  noble  men, 
however  they  should  happen  to  be  evil!  disposed, 
have  no  commaund  at  all  over  the  communalty, 
though  dwelling  under  them,  because  that  every 
man  standeth  upon  himselfe,  and  buildeth  his  for- 
tunes upon  his  owne  faith  and  firme  assurance  : 
The  which  this  manner  of  tything  the  poles  will 
worke  also  in  Ireland.  For  by  this  the  people  are 
broken  into  many  small  parts  like  little  streames, 
that  they  cannot  easily  come  together  into  one 
head,  which  is  the  principall  regard  that  is  to  be 
had  in  Ireland,  to  keepe  them  from  growing  unto 
such  a  head,  and  adhering  unto  great  men. 

Eudox.  But  yet  I  cannot  see  how  this  can  bee 
well  brought,  without  doing  great  wrong  unto  the 
noble  men  there  ;  for,  at  the  fu-st  conquest  of  that 
realme,  those  great  seigniories  and  lordships  were 
given  them  by  the  King,  that  they  should  bee  the 
stronger  against  the  Irish,  by  the  multitudes  of  i'ol- 
lowers  and  tennauts  under  them  :  all  which  hold 
their  tenements  of  them  by  fealty,  and  such  services, 
whereby  they  are  (by  the  first  gramit  of  the  King) 
made  bovmden  unto  them,  and  tyed  to  rise  out  with 
them  into  all  occasions  of  service.  And  this  I  have 
often  heard,  that  when  the  Lord  Deputy  hath  raised 
any  generall  hostings,  the  noble  men  have  claimed 
the  leading  of  them,  by  graunt  from  the  Kings  of 
England,  under  the  Greate  Seal  exliibited  ;  so  as 
the  Deputies  could  not  refuse  them  to  have  the 
leading  of  them,  or,  if  they  did,  they  would  so 
worke,  as  none  of  their  followers  should  rise  forth 
to  the  hostage. 

Iren.  ^'ou  say  very  true  ;  but  will  you  see  the 
fruite  of  those  grants  i  I  have  kuowne  when  those 
lords  have  had  the  leading  of  their  owne  followers 
under  them  to  the  generall  hostings,  tliat  they  have 
for  the  same  cvit  upon  every  plow-land  within  their 
country  40.  shill.  or  more,  whereby  some  of  them 
have  gathered  above  seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds, 
and  others  much  more  into  their  purse,  in  lieu 
whereof  they  have  gathered  unto  themselves  a 
number  of  loose  kearne  out  of  all  pai'ts,  which  they 
have  carried  forth  with  them,  to  whom  they  never 
gave  any  penny  of  entertainement,  allowed  by  the 
countrey  or  forced  by  them,  but  let  them  feedo 
upon  the  countx'yes,  and  extort  upon  all  men  where 
they  come  ;  for  that  people  will  never  aske  better 
entertainement  then  to  have  a  colour  of  service  or 
imployment  given  them,  by  which  they  will  pole  and 
spoyle  so  outragiously,  as  the  very  enemy  cannot 
doe  much  worse  :  and  they  also  sometimes  turne 
to  the  enemy. 

Eudox.  It  seemes  the  first  intent  of  those  graunts 
was  against  the  Irish,  which  now  some  of  them  use 
against  the  Queene  her  selfe :  But  now  what  remedy 
is  there  for  this  ?  or  how  can  those  graunts  of  the 
Kings  he  avoyded,  without  wronging  of  those  lords, 
which  had  those  lands  and  lordships  given  them  ? 

Iren.  Surely  they  may  be  well  enough  ;  for  most 
of  those  lords,  since  their  first  graunts  from  the 
Kings  by  which  those  lands  were  given  them,  have 
sithence  bestowed  the  most  part  of  them  amongst 
their  kinsfolke,  as  every  lord  perhaps  hath  given  in 
his  time  one  or  other  of  his  principall  castles  to  his 
younger  Sonne,  and  other  to  others,  as  largely  and 
as  amply  as  they  were  given  to  him,  and  others 
they  have  sold,  and  others  the)'  have  bought,  which 
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were  not  in  their  first  graunt,  which  now  nevertlie- 
lesse  they  bring  within  tlie  oompasse  tliereof,  and 
take  and  exact  upon  them,  as  upon  tlieir  first 
demeasnes  all  those  kinde  of  services,  yea  and  the 
very  wilde  exactions,  »  Coignie,  Livery,  Sorehon, 
and  such  like,  by  which  they  pole  and  utterly  undoe 
the  poore  tennants  and  free-houldei'S  unto  thein, 
which  either  thorough  ignorance  know  not  their 
tenures,  or  through  greatnes  of  their  new  lords 
dare  not  challenge  them  ;  yea,  and  some  lords  of 
countryes  also,  as  great  ones  as  themselves,  are  now 
by  strong  hand  brought  under  them,  and  made  their 
vassalls.  As  for  example  Arundell  of  the  Stronde 
in  the  County  of  Corke,  who  was  aunciently  a  great 
lord,  and  was  able  to  spend  350!).  pounds  by  the 
yeare,  as  appeareth  by  good  recordes,  is  now 
become  the  Lord  Bai*ries  man,  and  doth  to  him  all 
those  services,  which  are  due  unto  her  Majesty. 
For  reformation  of  all  which,  I  vrish  that  there 
were  a  commission  graunted  forth  under  the  Great 
Scale,  as  I  have  seene  one  recorded  in  tlie  old 
councell  booke  of  Mounster,  that  was  sent  forth,  in 
the  time  of  Sir  William  Drurie,  unto  persons  of 
speciall  trust  and  judgement  to  inquh'e  thoroughout 
all  Ireland,  beginning  with  one  county  first,  and  so 
resting  a  while  till  the  same  were  settled,  by  the 
verdict  of  a  sound  and  substantial!  iury,  how  every 
man  houldeth  his  land,  of  whom,  and  oy  what 
tenure,  so  that  every  one  should  be  admitted  to 
shew  and  exhibite  what  right  he  hath,  and  by  what 
services  hee  houldeth  his  land,  whether  in  cheife  or 
in  soccage,  or  by  knights  service,  or  how  else  soever. 
Thereupon  would  appeare,  first  how  all  those  great 
English  lords  doe  claime  those  great  services,  what 
seigniories  they  usurpe,  what  wardships  they  take 
from  the  Q,ueene,  what  lands  of  hers  they  conceale  : 
And  then,  how  those  Irish  captaines  of  countryes 
have  incroached  upon  the  Q,ueenes  free-holders 
and  tennants,  how  they  have  translated  the  tenures 
of  them  from  English  houlding  mito  Irish  Tanistry, 
and  defeated  her  Majesty  of  all  her  rights  and 
dutyes,  which  are  to  acrew  to  her  thereout,  as  ward- 
ships, liveries,  marriages,  fines  of  alienations,  and 
many  other  commodities  ;  which  now  are  kept  and 
concealed  from  her  Majesty,  to  the  value  of  4000. 
pounds  per  aivnwrn^  I  dare  undertake  in  all  Ireland, 
by  that  which  I  know  in  one  county. 

Eudox,  This,  Irenseus,  would  seeme  a  dangerous 
commission,  and  ready  to  stirre  up  all  the  Irish  in 
rebellion,  who  knowing  that  they  have  nothing  to 
shew  for  all  those  lands  which  they  hould,  but  their 
swords,  would  rather  drawe  them  then  suffer  the 
lands  to  bee  thus  drawne  away  from  them. 

Iren.  Neither  should  their  lands  be  taken  away 
from  theni,  nor  the  iitmost  advantages  inforced 
against  them  :  But  this  by  discretion  of  the  com- 
missioners should  be  made  knowne  unto  them,  that 
it  is  not  her  Majesties  meaning  to  use  any  such 
extreamity,  but  onely  to  reduce  things  into  order  of 
English  law,  and  make  them  hould  their  lands  of 
her,  and  to  restore  to  her  her  due  services,  which 
they  detaine  out  of  those  lands,  which  were  aun- 
ciently held  of  her.   And  that  they  should  not  onely 


*  Coignie,  Livery,  Sorehon,']  What  Coigny  and  Livery 
d,:c  signifie,  has  been  already  expressed.  Sorehon  was  a 
cax  laide  upon  the  free-holders,  for  certaine  dayes  in  each 
quarter  of  a  yeare,  to  finde  victualls,  and  lodging,  and  to 
pay  certaine  stipends  to  the  kerne,  galloglasses,  and  horse- 
men.   Sir  Jamrs  Warr. 


not'  be  thrust  out,  but  also  have  estates  and  grants 
of  then-  lands  new  made  to  them  from  her  Majesty, 
so  as  they  should  thence-forth  hould  them  right- 
fully, which  they  now  usurpe  wrongfully  ;  and  yet 
withall  I  would  wish,  that  in  all  those  Irish  coun- 
tryes there  were  some  land  reserved  to  her  Majes- 
ties free  disposition  for  the  better  containing  of  the 
rest,  and  intermingling  them  with  Enghsh  inliabit- 
ants  and  customes,  that  knowledge  might  still  be 
had  of  them,  and  of  all  their  doings,  so  as  no 
'  manner  of  practise  or  conspiracy  should  be  had  in 
hand  amongst  them,  but  notice  should  bee  given 
I  thereof  by  one  meanes  or  another,  and  their  prac- 
tises prevented. 

Eudox.  Truely  neither  can  the  Irish,  nor  yet 
the  English  lords,  thinke  themselves  wronged,  nor 
hardly  dealt  withall  herein,  to  have  that  which  is 
indeede  none  of  their  owue  at  all,  but  her  Majes- 
ties absolutely,  given  to  them  with  such  equall  con- 
ditions, as  that  both  they  may  be  assured  thereof, 
better  then  they  are,  and  also  her  Majesty  not 
defrauded  of  her  right  utterly  ;  for  it  is  a.  great 
grace  in  a  prince,  to  take  that  with  conditions, 
which  is  absolutely  her  owne. ,  Thus  shall  the 
Irish  be  well  satisfied,  and  as  for  the  great  men 
which  had  such  graunts  made  to  them  at  first  by 
the  Khigs  of  England,  it  was  in  regard  that  they 
should  keepe  forth  the  Irish,  and  defend  the  Kings 
right,  and  his  subjects :  but  now  seeing  that,  in 
stead  of  defending  them,  they  robbe  and  spoyle 
them,  and,  in  stead  of  keeping  out  the  Irish,  they 
doe  not  onely  make  the  Irish  their  tennants  in 
those  lands,  and  thrust  out  the  English,  but  also 
some  of  themselves  become  meere  Irish,  with  mar- 
rying with  them,  with  fostering  with  them,  and 
combyning  with  them  against  the  Queene  ;  what 
reason  is  there  but  that  those  graunts  and  privi- 
ledges  should  bee  either  revoked,  or  at  least 
reduced  to  the  first  intention  for  which  they  were 
graunted  ?  for  siire  in  mine  opinion  they  are  more 
sharpely  to  bee  chastised  and  reformed  then  the 
rude  Irish,  which,  being  very  wilde  at  the  first, 
are  now  become  more  civill ;  when  as  these,  from 
civillity,  are  growne  to  be  wilde  and  meere  Irish. 

Iren.  Indeede  as  you  say,  Eudoxus,  these  doe 
neede  a  sharper  reformation  then  the  Irish,  for 
they  are  more  stubborne,  and  disobedient  to  law 
and  governement,  then  the  Irish  be. 

Eudox.  In  ti'uth,  Irenoeus,  this  is  more  then  ever 
I  heard,  that  any  English  there  should  bee  worse 
then  the  Irish  :  Lord,  how  quickely  doth  that  coun- 
trey  alter  niens  natures  !  It,  is  not  for  nothing  (I 
perceive)  which  1  have  heard,  that  the  Councell  of 
England  thinke  it  no  good  polieie  to  have  that 
realme  reformed,  or  planted  with  English,  least 
they  should  grow  so  undutifuU  as  the  Irish,  and 
become  much  more  dangerous ;  As  appeareth  by 
the  ensamples  of  the  Lacies  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Second,  which  you  spake  of,  that  shooke  off 
their  allegiance  to  their  naturall  Prince,  and  turned 
to  Edward  le  Bruce,  to  make  him  King  of  Ireland. 

Iren.  No  times  have  beene  without  bad  men  : 
But  as  for  that  purpose  of  the  Councell  of  England 
which  you  spake  of,  tliat  they  should  keepe  that 
realme  from  reformation,  I  thinke  they  are  most 
lewdly  abused  ;  for  their  great  cai-efulnesse,  and 
earnest  endeavom-s,  doe  witnesse  the  contrary. 
Neither  is  it  the  nature  of  the  countrey  to  alter 
mens  manners,  but  the  bad  mindes  of  the  men, 
who  having  beene  brougiit  up  at  home  under  a 
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straight  rule  of  duty  ajid  obedience,  being  alwayes 
restrayned  by  sliarpe  penalties  from  levvde  be- 
haviour, so  sooue  as  they  come  thither,  where  they 
see  lawes  more  slacl;ely  tended,  and  the  hard 
restraint  which  they  were  used  unto  now  slaclied, 
they  grow  more  loose  and  carelesse  of  their  duty : 
and  as  it  is  the  nature  of  all  men  to  love  liberty,  so 
they  become  flat  libertines,  and  fall  to  all  licen- 
tiousnes,  more  boldly  daring  to  disobey  the  law, 
thorough  the  presumption  of  favour  and  friendship, 
tlien  auy  Irish  daretli. 

Eudox.  Then  if  that  be  so,  (me  thinkes)  your 
late  advisement  was  very  evill,  whereby  you  wished 
the  Irish  to  be  sowed  and  sprinckled  with  English, 
and  in  all  the  Irish  countryes  to  have  English 
planted  amongst  them,  for  to  bring  them  to 
English  fashions,  since  the  English  sooner  drawe  to 
the  Irish  then  the  Irish  to  the  English :  For  as 
you  said  before,  if  they  must  runne  with  the 
streame,  the  greater  number  mil  carry  away  the 
lesse:  Therefore  (me  thinkes)  by  this  reason  it 
should  bee  better  to  part  the  Irish  and  English, 
then  to  mingle  them  together. 

Iren,  Not  so,  Eudoxus ;  for  where  there  is  no 
good  stay  of  government,  and  strong  ordinances  to 
hould  them,  there  indeede  the  fewer  follow  the 
more,  but  where  tliere  is  due  order  of  discipline 
and  good  rule,  there  the  better  shall  goe  foremost, 
and  the  worst  shall  follow.  And  therefore  now, 
since  Ireland  is  full  of  her  owne  nation,  that  ought 
not  to  be  rooted  out,  and  somewhat  stored  with 
English  already,  and  more  to  be,  I  thinke  it  best  by 
an  union  of  mannei*s,  and  conformity  of  mindes,  to 
bring  them  to  be  one  people,  and  to  put  away  the 
disUkefull  conceipt  both  of  the  one,  and  the  other, 
which  will  be  by  no  meanes  better  then  by  this 
inteiminghng  of  them :  For  neither  all  the  Irish 
may  dwell  together,  nor  all  the  EngUsh,  but  by 
translating  of  them  and  scattering  them  amongst 
the  English,  not  onely  to  bring  them  by  dayly  con- 
versation unto  better  lildng  of  each  other,  but  also 
to  make  both  of  them  lesse  able  to  hurt.  And 
therefore  when  I  come  to  the  tything  of  them,  1 
will  tithe  them  one  with  another,  and  for  the  most 
part  will  make  an  Irish  man  the  tything-man, 
whereby  he  shall  take  the  lesse  exception  to  par- 
tiahty,  and  yet  be  the  more  tyed  thereby.  But 
when  I  come  to  the  Head  Borough,  which  is  the 
head  of  the  lathe,  him  wiU  I  make  an  English  man, 
or  an  Irish  man  of  speciall  assurance :  As  also 
when  I  come  to  appoint  the  Alderman,  that  is  the 
head  of  the  hundi'eth,  him  will  I  surely  choose  to 
be  an  EngUsh  man  of  speciall  regard,  that  may  be 
a  stay  and  pillar  of  all  the  borough  under  him. 

Eudox,  What  doe  you  meane  by  your  hundred, 
and  what  by  your  borough  ?  By  that,  that  I  have 
read  in  auncient  records  of  England,  an  hundred 
did  containe  an  hundreth  villages,  or  as  some  say 
an  hundred  plough-lands,  being  the  same  which  the 
Saxons  called  *  Cantred  ;  the  which  cantred,  as  I 
finde  it  recorded  in  the  blacke  booke  of  [the 
Exchequer  of]  Ireland,  did  containe  xxx.  Villatas 
terrse,  which  some  call,  quarters  of  land,  and  every 
ViUata  can  maintaine  400.  cowes  in  pasture,  and  the 
400.  cowes  to  be  divided  into  4.  beards,  so  as  none 


*  Cantred  ,]  Canti-ed  is  a  British  word,  answering  to 
theSaxoiiHunbttei'-  ""'"  """*  '"'"'  "  <">""■'=*  '""^- 
taiaeth  is  variously  delivered.  Some  liold  tliat  it  con- 
taines  100  townes.     Sm  Jambs  Ware. 


of  them  shall  corae  neere  other  :  every  Villata  con- 
taining 1 8.  plow-lands,  as  is  there  set  downe :  And 
by  that  which  I  have  read  of  a  borough  it  signifletli 
a  free  towne,  which  had  a  principall  oificer,  called  a 
head-borough,  to  become  ruler,  and  undertake  for 
all  the  dwellers  under  him,  having,  for  the  same, 
franchises  and  priviledges  graunted  them  by  the 
King,  whereof  it  was  called  a  free  borough,  and  of 
the  lawyers  franci-phffiwn. 

Iren.  Both  that  which  you  said,  Eudoxus,  is  true, 
and  yet  that  which  I  say  not  untrue  ;  for  that  which 
you  spalce  of  deviding  the  couutrey  into  hundreds, 
was  a  devision  of  the  lands  of  the  realrae,  but  this 
which  I  tell,  was  of  the  people,  which  were  thus 
devided  by  the  pole:  so  that  hundreth  in  this  sense 
signifieth  a  lOU.  pledges,  which  were  under  the 
command  and  assurance  of  their  aldeiinan,  the 
which  (as  T  suppose)  was  also  called  a  wapentake, 
so  named  of  touching  the  weapon  or  speare  of  their 
alderman,  and  swearing  to  follow  him  faithfully, 
and  serve  their  Prince  truly.  But  others  thinke 
that  a  wapentake  was  1 0.  hundreds  or  boroughs : 
Likewise  a  borogh,  as  I  here  use  it,  and  as  the  old 
lawes  still  use,  is  not  a  borough  towne,  as  they  now 
call  it,  that  is  a  franchised  towne,  but  a  maine 
pledge  of  1 00.  free  persons,  therefore  called  a  free 
borough  or  (as  you  say)  franci-plegium:  For  Borh 
in  old  Saxon  signifieth  a  pledge  or  surety,  and  yet 
it  is  so  used  with  us  in  some  speeches,  as  Chaucer 
saith  ;  St.  lohn  to  borrow,  that  is  for  assm-auce  and 
warranty. 

Eudox.  I  conceive  the  difference :  But  now  that 
you  have  thus  divided  the  people  into  these  ty things 
and  hundreths,  how  will  you  have  them  so  preserved 
and  continued?  for  people  doe  often  change  their 
dwelling  places,  and  some  must  die,  whilst  other 
some  doe  growe  up  into  strength  of  yeai'cs,  and 
become  men. 

Iren.  These  hundreds  1  would  wish  to  assemble 
themselves  once  every  yeare  with  their  pledges, 
and  to  present  themselves  before  the  iustices  of  the 
peace,  which  shall  bee  thereunto  appointed,  to  bee 
surveyed  and  numbred,  to  see  what  change  hath 
happened  since  the  yeare  before ;  and,  the  defects  to 
supplie,  of  young  plants  late  growne  up,  the  which 
are  diligently  to  bee  overlooked  and  viewed  of  what 
condition  and  demeanour  they  be,  so  as  pledges 
may  bee  taken  for  them,  and  they  put  into  order  of 
some  tything ;  of  all  which  alterations  note  is  to  be 
taken,  and  bookes  made  thereof  accordingly. 

Eudox.  Now  (mee  thinkes)  Irenseus,  you  are  to 
bee  warned  to  take  heede  lest  unawares  you  fall 
into  that  inconvenience  which  you  formerly  found 
fault  with  in  others  :  namely,  that  by  this  booliing 
of  them,  you  doe  not  gather  them  into  a  new  head, 
and,  having  broken  their  former  strength,  doe  not 
unite  them  more  strongly  againe :  For  every  alder- 
man, having  all  these  iree  pledges  of  his  hundred 
under  his  command,  may  (me  thinkes)  ifheebe 
evil!  disposed  drawe  all  his  companie  into  an  evill 
action.  And  likewise,  by  this  assembling  of  them 
once  a  yeare  unto  their  aldei-man  by  their  weapen- 
takes,  take  heede  lest  you  also  give  them  occasion 
and  meanes  to  practise  together  in  any  conspiracyes. 
Iren.  Neither  of  both  is  to  be  doubted  ;  for 
their  aldermen  and  headboroughes,  will  not  be 
such  men  of  power  and  countenance  of  themselves, 
bemg  to  be  chosen  thereunto,  as  neede  to  be  feared: 
Neither  if  bee  were,  is  his  hundred  at  his  eoni- 
maund,  fiu-ther  then  his  Princes  service  ;  and  also 
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every  tytliing  man  may  conti'oU  hira  in  such  a  case. 
And  as  for  the  assembling  of  the  hundred,  much 
lesse  is  any  danger  thereof  to  be  doubted,  seeing  it 
is  befoi-e  some  iustice  of  the  peace,  or  some  high 
constable  to  bee  thei'eunto  appointed  :  So  as  of 
these  tythings  there  can  no  perill  ensue,  but  a  cer- 
taine  assurance  of  peace  and  gi-eat  good  ;  for  they 
are  thereby  withdrawne  from  their  lords,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  Prince  :  Moreover  for  the  better 
breaking  of  these  heads  and  septs,  which  (I  told 
you)  was  one  of  the  greatest  strengthes  of  the  Irish, 
me  thinkes  it  should  bee  very  well  to  renewe  that 
ould  statute,  which  was  made  *in  the  raigne  of 
Edward  the  Fourth  in  Ireland,  by  which  it  was 
commaunded,  that  whereas  all  fmen  then  used  to 
be  called  by  the  name  of  their  septs,  according  to 
the  severall  nations,  and  had  no  surnames  at  all, 
that  from  thenceforth  each  one  should  take  upon 
himselfe  a  sevei'all  surname,  either  of  his  trade  and 
facultie,  or  of  some  quality  of  his  body  or  minde, 
or  of  the  place  where  he  dwelt,  so  as  every  one 
should  be  distinguished  fi-om  the  other,  or  from  the 
most  part,  wherby  they  shall  not  onely  not  depend 
upon  the  head  of  their  sept,  as  now  they  do,  but 
also  in  time  learne  quite  to  forget  his  Irish  nation. 
And  herewithall  would  I  also  wish  all  the  O's  and  the 
Mac's,  which  the  heads  of  septs  have  taken  to  their 
names,  to  bee  utterly  forbidden  and  extinguished. 
For  that  the  same  being  an  ordinance  (as  some  say) 
first  made  by  t  0  Brien  for  the  strengthning  of  the 
Irish,  the  abrogating  thereof  will  asmuch  enfeeble 
them. 

Eudox.  I  like  this  ordinance  very  well ;  but  now 
that  you  have  thus  divided  and  distinguished  them, 
what  other  order  will  you  take  for  their  manner  of 
life? 

Iran.  The  next  thing  that  I  will  doe  shalbe  to 
appoint  to  every  one  that  is  not  able  to  live  of  his 
free-holde,  a  certaine  trade  of  life,  to  which  he  shall 
finde  himselfe  fittest,  and  shalbe  thought  ablest,  the 
which  trade  hee  shalbe  bound  to  follow,  and  hve 
onely  thereupon.  All  trades  therefore  are  to  be 
understood  to  bo  of  three  kindes,  manuall,  intelleo- 
tuall,  and  mixed.  The  first  containeth  all  such  as 
needeth  exercise  of  bodily  labour,  to  the  perform- 
ance of  their  profession.  The  second  consisting 
only  of  the  exercise  of  wit  and  reason.  The  third 
sort,  part  of  bodily  labor,  and  part  of  the  wit,  but 
depending  most  of  Industrie  and  carefulnes.  Of  the 
first  sort  be  all  handycrafts  and  husbandry  labour. 
Of  the  second  be  all  sciences,  and  those  which  be 
called  liberal!  ai'ts.     Of  the  third  is  merchandize 


*  in  the  raipne  of  Edicard'i    An.  6  Edw.  4.  Sm  J.  Ware. 

t  all  men'}  The  statute  referres  onely  to  the  Irish,  dwell- 
ing among  the  English  in  the  counties  (if  Dublin,  Moth, 
Uriel,  and  Kildare.  Uriel,  called  also  Ergallia.  did  an- 
ciently comprehend  all  that  countrey  which  is  now  divided 
into  the  counties  of  Louth  and  Monoghan,  although  it  may 
be  conceived,  that  Louth  was  onely  intended  by  the  sta- 
tute, because  Monoghan  was  then  (in  a  manner)  wholly 
possessed  by  the  Irish.    Sir  Jambs  Ware. 

i  0  Brien']  The  custome  of  prefixing  the  vowell  O  to 
many  of  the  chiefe  Irish  surnames,  began  soon  after  the 
ycere  HI.  in  the  raigne  of  Brien  Hojloma  (the  son  of  Ken- 
nethy)  king  of  Ireland.  As  for  Mac  in  surnames,  it  beareth 
no  other  signification,  then  Fitz  doth  among  the  French, 
and  (from  them)  the  English;  and  Ap  with  the  Welsh. 
And  although  it  were  more  anciently  used  then  the  other, 
yet  it  varied  according  to  the  fathers  name,  and  became 
not  so  soone  fully  settled  in  families.    Sir  James  Ware. 


and  chafferie,  that  is,  buying  and  selling  ;  and  with- 
out all  these  three,  there  is  no  common-wealth  can 
almost  consist,  or  at  the  least  be  perfect.  But  the 
realme  of  Ireland  wanteth  the  most  principall  of 
them,  that  is,  the  iutellectuall ;  therfore  in  seeking 
to  reforme  her  state,  it  is  specially  to  be  looked 
unto.  But  because  by  husbandry,  which  supplyeth 
unto  us  all  things  necessary  for  food,  wherby  we 
chiefly  live  ;  therefore  it  is  first  to  be  provided  for. 
The  first  thing  therefore  that  wee  are  to  draw 
these  new  tythed  men  into,  ought  to  be  husbandry. 
Fu'st,  becau.se  it  is  the  most  easie  to  be  learned, 
needing  onely  the  labour  of  the  body.  Next,  be- 
cause it  is  most  generall  and  most  needful ;  then 
because  it  is  most  naturall ;  and  lastly,  because  it 
is  most  enemy  to  warre,  and  most  liateth  unquiet- 
nes  I  As  the  Poet  saith, 

"  bella  exeerata  cnlonis  : " 

for  husbandry  being  the  nui'se  of  thrift,  and  the 
daughter  of  Industrie  and  labour,  detesteth  all  that 
may  worke  her  scathe,  and  destroy  the  travaile  of 
her  hands,  whose  hope  is  all  her  lives  comfort  unto 
the  plough ;  therefore  are  those  Keame,  Stocaghes, 
and  Horse-boyes,  to  bee  driven  and  made  to  imploy 
that  ablenesse  of  bodie,  which  they  were  wont  to 
use  to  theft  and  villainy,  heucefoorth  to  labour  and 
industry.  In  the  which,  by  that  time  they  have 
spent  but  a  little  paine,  they  will  fiuide  such  sweete- 
nesse  and  happy  contentment,  that  they  will  after- 
wardes  hardly  bee  haled  away  from  it,  or  drawne 
to  their  wonted  lewde  life  in  theeverie  and  roguerie. 
And  being  once  thus  inm-ed  thereunto,  they  are  not 
onely  to  bee  countenanced  and  encouraged  by  all 
good  meanes,  but  also  provided  that  their  children 
after  them  may  be  brought  up  likewise  in  the  same, 
and  succeede  in  the  roomes  of  their  fathers.  To 
which  end  *  there  is  a  Statute  in  Ireland  already 
well  provided,  which  commauudeth  that  all  the 
sonnes  of  husbandmen  shall  be  trained  up  in  theh' 
fathers  trades,  but  it  is  (God  wot)  very  slenderly 
executed. 

Eudox.  But  doe  you  not  count,  in  this  trade  of 
husbandry,  pasturing  of  cattle,  and  keeping  of  their 
cowes  ?  for  that  is  reckoned  as  a  part  of  husbandrie. 

Iren.  I  know  it  is,  and  needefuUy  to  bee  used, 
but  I  doe  not  meane  to  allow  any  of  those  able 
bodies,  which  are  able  to  use  bodily  labour,  to  fol- 
low a  few  cowes  grazeing.  But  such  impotent  per- 
sons, as  being  unable  for  strong  travaile,  are  yet 
able  to  drive  cattle  to  and  fro  to  their  pasture  ;  for 
this  keeping  of  cowes  is  of  it  selfe  a  very  idle  life, 
and  a  fit  nurserie  for  a  thiefe.  For  which  cause 
(you  remember)  I  dishked  the  Irish  manner  of  keep- 
ing Boolies  in  Summer  upon  the  mountaines,  and 
living  after  that  savage  sort.  But  if  they  will 
algates  feede  many  cattle,  or  keepe  them  on  the 
mountaines,  let  them  make  some  townes  neare  to 
the  mountaines  side,  where  they  may  dwell  together 
with  neighbours,  and  be  conversant  in  the  view  of 
the  world.  And  to  say  truth,  though  Ireland  bee 
by  nature  counted  a  great  soyle  of  pasture,  yet  had 
I  rather  have  fewer  cowes  kept,  and  men  better 
mannered,  then  to  have  such  huge  increase  of  cat- 
tle and  no  increase  of  good  conditions.  I  would 
therefore  wish  that  there  were  some  ordinances 
made  amongst  them,  that  whosoever  keepeth  twen- 
tie  kme,  should  keep  a  plough  going;  for  otherwise 


*  Ihere  is  a  Statute]-&.rmo3SP  Hen.  e.  Sin  Jambs  Wark 
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all  men  would  fall  to  pasturage,  ami  none  to  hus- 
bandry, which  is  a  great  cause  of  this  dearth  now 
in  England,  and  a  cause  of  the  usuall  stealthes  in 
Ireland  :  For  looke  into  all  countreyes  that  live  in 
such  sort  liy  keeping  of  cattle,  and  you  shall  finde 
that  they  are  both  very  barbai'ous  and  uncivill,  and 
also  greatly  given  to  warre.  The  Tai'tiirians,  the 
Muscovites,  the  Norwegians,  the  Gothes,  the  Arme- 
nians, and  many  other  doe  witnesse  the  same.  And 
therefore  since  now  wee  purpose  to  draw  the  Irish, 
from  desire  of  warre  and  tumults,  to  the  love  of 
peace  and  civility,  it  is  expedient  to  abridge  their 
great  custome  of  hardening,  and  augment  their 
trade  of  tillage  and  Imsbandrie.  As  for  other 
occupations  and  trades,  they  need  not  bee  inforced 
to,  but  every  man  to  be  bound  onely  to  follow  one 
tliat  hee  thinkes  himselfe  aptest  for.  For  other 
trades  of  artificers  will  be  occupied  for  very  neces- 
sitie,  and  constrayned  use  of  them  ;  and  so  likewise 
will  merchandize  for  the  gaine  thereof ;  but  learn- 
ing, and  bringing  up  in  liberall  sciences,  will  not 
come  of  it  selfe,  but  must  bee  di-awue  on  with 
streight  lawes  and  ordinances  :  And  therefore  it 
were  meete  that  such  an  act  were  ordained,  that 
all  the  sonnes  of  lords,  gentlemen,  and  such  others 
as  are  able  to  bring  them  up  in  learning,  should  be 
trayned  up  tlierein  from  their  child-hoods.  And  for 
that  end  every  pai'ish  should  be  forced  to  keepe  a 
pettie  schoole-master,  adjoyning  unto  the  parish 
church,  to  bee  the  more  in  view,  which  should 
bring  up  their  children  in  the  first  elements  of 
letters :  and  that,  in  every  countrey  or  baronie, 
they  should  keepe  an  other  able  schoole-master, 
which  should  instruct  them  in  grammar,  and  in  the 
principles  of  Sciences,  to  whom  they  should  be 
compelled  to  send  their  youth  to  bee  disciplined, 
whereby  they  will  in  short  space  grow  up  to  that 
civill  conversation,  that  both  the  children  will  loath 
their  former  rudeuesse  in  which  they  were  bred, 
and  also  their  parents  will  even  by  the  ensample  of 
their  young  children  perceive  the  foulenesse  of 
their  own  behavioui-,  compared  to  theirs :  For 
learning  hath  that  wonderful!  power  in  it  selfe,  that 
it  can  soften  and  temper  the  most  sterne  and  savage 
nature. 

E1UI41X.  Siirely  I  am  of  your  minde,  that  nothing 
will  bring  them  from  their  micivill  life  sooner  then 
learning  and  discipUne,  next  after  the  knowledge 
and  feare  of  God.  And  therefore  I  doe  still  expect, 
that  you  should  come  thereunto,  and  set  some 
order  for  reformation  of  religion,  which  is  first  to 
bee  respected  ;  according  to  the  saying  of  Christ, 
"Seeke  first  the  kingdome  of  heaven,  and  the 
righteousnesse  thereof." 

Ireii.  I  have  in  minde  so  to  doe  ;  but  let  me  (I 
pray  you)  first  finish  that  which  I  had  in  hand, 
whereby  all  the  ordinances  which  shall  afterwardes 
bee  set  for  religion,  may  abide  the  more  firmely, 
and  bee  observed  more  dihgently.  Now  that  this 
people  is  thus  tythed  and  ordered,  and  every  one 
bound  imto  some  honest  trade  of  life,  which  shall 
bee  particularly  entered  and  set  downe  in  the 
tything  booke,  yet  perhappes  there  will  bee  some 
stragglers  and  i-unnagates,  which  will  not  of  them- 
selves come  in  and  yeeld  themselves  to  this  order, 
and  yet  after  the  well  finishing  of  the  present  warre, 
and  establishing  of  the  garrisons  in  all  strong  places 
of  the  countrey,  where  their  wonted  refuge  was 
most  I  suppose  there  will  few  stand  out,  or  if  they 
doe  they  will  shortly  bee  brought  in  by  the  eares : 


But  yet  afterwardes,  lest  any  one  of  them  should 
swerve,  or  any  that  is  tyed  to  a  trade,  should  after- 
wardes not  follow  the  same,  according  to  this 
institution,  but  should  straggle  up  and  downe  the 
countrey,  *or  mich  in  corners  amongst  theu'  friends 
idely,  as  Carrowes,  Bardes,  Ieste7^,  and  such  like, 
I  would  wishe  that  a  Provost  Marshall  should  bee 
appointed  in  every  shire,  which  should  continually 
walke  about  the  countrey,  with  halfe  a  dozen,  or 
halfe  a  score  horsemen,  to  take  up  such  loose 
persons  as  they  should  finde  thus  wandering,  whome 
hee  should  punish  by  his  owne  authority,  with  such 
paines  as  the  person  shall  seeme  to  deserve  ;  for 
if  hee  be  but  once  so  taken  idlely  roguing,  hee  may 
punish  him  more  lightly,  as  with  stockes,  or  such 
like  ;  but  if  hee  bee  found  againe  so  loytering,  hee 
may  scourge  him  with  whippes,  or  rodds,  after 
which  if  hee  bee  againe  taken,  let  him  have  the 
bittemesse  of  marshall  lawe.  Likewise  if  any 
reliques  of  the  olde  rebeUion  bee  found  by  any, 
that  either  have  not  come  in  and  submitted  them- 
selves to  the  law,  or  that  having  once  come  in,  doe 
breake  forth  againe,  and  walke  disorderly,  let  them 
taste  of  ti  5  same  cuppe  in  Gods  name ;  for  it  was 
due  to  th-im  for  their  first  guilt,  and  now  being 
revived  by  their  later  loosenesse,  let  them  have 
their  first  desert,  as  now  being  found  unfit  to  live 
in  the  common-wealth. 

Eudox.  This  were  a  good  ordinance  :  but  mee 
tliinkes  it  is  an  unnecessary  charge,  and  also  unfit 
to  continue  the  name  or  forme  of  any  marshall  law, 
when  as  there  is  a  proper  officer  already  appointed 
for  these  turnes,  to  wit  the  sheriSe  of  the  shire, 
whose  peculiar  office  it  is  to  walke  up  and  downe 
his  bayU-wicke,  as  you  would  have  a  marshall  to 
snatch  up  all  those  I'unnagates  and  vmprofitable 
members,  and  to  bring  them  to  his  gaole  to  bee 
punished  for  the  same.  Therefore  this  may  well 
be  spared. 

Iren.  Not  so,  me  thinkes  ;  for  though  the  she- 
riffe  have  this  authority  of  himselfe  to  take  up  all 
such  stragglers,  and  imprison  them,  yet  shall  hee 
not  doe  so  much  good,  nor  worke  that  terrour  in 
the  hearts  of  them,  that  a  marshall  will,  whom  they 
shall  know  to  have  power  of  hfe  and  death  in  such 
cases,  and  especially  to  bee  appointed  for  them  : 
Neither  doth  it  hinder  that,  but  that  though  it  per- 
taine  to  the  sheriffe,  the  sheriffe  may  doe  therein 
what  hee  can,  and  yet  the  marshall  may  walke  his 
course  besides  ;  for  both  of  them  may  doe  the  more 
good,  and  more  terrifie  the  idle  rogue,  knowing 
that  though  he  have  a  watch  upon  the  one,  yet  hee 
may  hght  upon  the  other :  But  this  proviso  is 
needefull  to  bee  had  in  this  case,  that  the  sheriffe 
may  not  have  the  hke  power  of  hfe,  ao  the  marshal! 
hath, and  as  heretofox-e  they  have  beene  accustomed ; 
for  it  is  dangerous  to  give  power  of  life  into  the  hands 
of  him  which  may  have  benefit  by  the  parties  death, 
as,  if  the  said  loose  Uverhave  any  goods  of  his  oWne, 
the  Sheriffe  is  to  seize  thereupon,  whereby  it  liath 
come  to  passe,  that  some  who  have  not  deserved 
iudgement  of  death,  though  otherwise  perhaps 
offending,  have  beene  for  their  goods  sake  caught 
up,  and  cai-i-yed  straight  to  the  bough  ;  a  thing 
indeed  very  pittiful  and  horrible.  Therefore  by 
no  meanes  I  would  have  the  Sheriffe  have  fucli 


authority,  nor  yet  to  imprison 


that  lozell  till  the 


*  or  mich  in  corners^     The  word  micher  is  used  by 
Chaucer  to  denote  a  thief  or  vagabond.    Todd. 
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sessions,  for  so  all  gaoles  might  soon  be  filled  ;  but 
to  send  him  to  the  Marshall,  who,  eftsoones  finding 
him  faultie,  shall  give  him  meete  correction,  and 
ridd  him  away  forthwith. 

Eudox^  I  doe  now  perceive  your  reason  well : 
But  come  wee  now  to  that  whereof  wee  earst  spake, 
I  meane,  to  religion  and  religious  men  ;  what 
order  will  you  set  amongst  them  ? 

Iren.  For  religion  little  have  I  to  say,  my  selfe 
being  (as  I  said)  not  professed  therein,  and  it  selfe 
being  but  one,  so  as  tliere  is  but  one  way  therein  ; 
for  that  which  is  true  onely  is,  and  the  rest  is  not  at 
all  ;  yet,  in  planting  of  religion,  thus  much  is  neede- 
fuU  to  be  observed,  that  it  bee  not  sought  forcibly 
to  bee  impressed  into  them  with  terrour  and  sharpe 
penalties,  as  now  is  the  manner,  but  rather  delivered 
and  intimated  with  mildnesse  and  gentlenesse,  so  as 
it  may  not  be  hated  before  it  be  understood,  and 
their  Professors  despised  and  rejected.  And  there- 
fore it  is  expedient  that  some  discreete  Ministers  of 
their  owne  countrey-menjbee  first  sent  over  amongst 
them,  which  by  their  meeke  perswasions  and  in- 
structions, as  also  by  their  sober  lives  and  conver- 
sations, may  draw  them  first  to  understand,  and 
afterwards  to  imbrace,  the  doctrine  of  their  salva- 
tion ;  for  if  that  the  auncient  godly  Fathers,  which 
first  converted  them,  when  they  were  mfidells,  to 
the  faith,  were  able  to  pull  them  from  idolatry  and 
paganisme  to  the  true  beliefe  in  Christ,  as  S. 
Patricke,  and  S.  Columb,how  much  more  easily  shall 
godly  teachei'sbring  them  to  the  true  understanding 
of  that  which  they  already  professed  ?  wherein 
it  is  great  wonder  to  see  the  oddes  which  is  be- 
twoene  the  zeale  of  Popish  Priests,  and  the  Ministers 
of  the  Gospell  ;  for  they  spare  not  to  come  out  of 
Spaine,  from  Rome,  and  from  Remes,  by  long  toyle 
and  daungerous  travayling  hither,  where  they  know 
perill  of  death  awayteth  them,  and  no  reward  or 
richesse  is  to  be  found,  onely  to  draw  the  people 
unto  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  whereas  some  of  our 
idle  Ministers,  having  a  way  for  credite  and  esti- 
mation thereby  opened  unto  them,  and  having  the 
livings  of  the  countrey  offered  unto  them,  without 
paines,  and  without  perill,  will  neither  for  the  same, 
nor  any  love  of  God,  nor  zeale  of  religion,  nor  for 
all  the  good  they  may  doe,  by  winning  soules  to 
God,  bee  drawne  foorth  from  their  warme  neastes, 
to  looke  out  into  Gods  harvest,  which  is  even 
ready  for  the  sickle,  and  all  the  fields  yellow  long 
agoe  ;  doubtlesse  those  good  olde  godly  Fathers, 
will  (I  feare  mee)  rise  up  in  the  day  of  judgement 
to  condemne  them. 

Eudox,  Surely,  it  is  great  pitty,  Iren.  that  there 
are  none  chosen  out  of  the  Ministers  of  England, 
good,  sober,  and  discreet  men,  which  might  be  sent 
over  thither  to  teach  and  instruct  them,  and  that, 
there  is  not  asmuch  care  had  of  their  soules,  as  of 
their  bodies ;  for  the  care  of  both  lyeth  upon  the 
Prince. 

Iran.  "Were  there  never  so  many  sent  over,  they 
should  doe  smal  good  till  one  enormity  be  taken 
from  them,  that  is,  that  both  they  bee  restrayned 
from  sending  their  yong  men  abroad  to  other  Uni- 
versities beyond  the  sea,  as  Remes,Doway,  Lovaine 
and  the  like,  and  others  from  abroad  bee  restrayned 
for  comming  into  them  ;  for  their  lurking  secretly 
in  their  houses,  and  in  comers  of  the  comitrey,  doe 
more  hm-t  and  hinder.T,nce  to  religion  with  their 
private  perswasions,  then  all  the  others  can  doe 
good  with  their  publique  insti-uctions;  and  though 


for  these  latter  there  be  a  good  statute  there  or- 
dained, yet  the  same  is  not  executed;  and  as  for  the 
former  there  is  no  law  nor  order  for  their  restraint 
at  all. 

Eudox.  I  marvaile  it  is  no  better  looked  unto, 
and  not  only  this,  but  that  also  which  I  remember 
you  mentioned  in  your  abuses  concerning  the  profits 
and  revenewes  of  the  lands  of  fugitives  in  Ireland, 
which  by  pretence  of  certaine  colourable  convey- 
ances are  sent  continually  over  unto  them,  to  the 
comforting  of  them  andothers  against  her  Majestie, 
for  which  here  in  England  there  is  good  order 
taken  ;  and  why  not  then  aswell  in  Ireland?  For 
though  there  be  no  statute  there  yet  enacted  there- 
fore, yet  might  her  Majestie,  by  her  onely  prero- 
gative, seize  the  fruites  and  profites  of  those  fugitive 
lands  into  her  handes,  till  they  come  over  to  testifie 
their  tiiie  allegiance. 

Iren.  Indeede  shee  might  so  doe ;  but  the  com- 
berous  times  doe  perhappes  hinder  the  regard 
thereof,  and  of  many  other  good  intentions. 

Eudox.  But  why  then  did  they  not  mend  it  in 
peaceable  times? 

Iren.  Leave  we  that  to  their  grave  consider- 
ations ;  but  proceed  we  forward.  Next  care  in 
religion  is  to  build  up  and  repayre  all  the  ruined 
churches,  whereof  the  most  part  lye  even  with  the 
ground,  and  some  that  have  bin  lately  repayred 
are  so  unhandsomely  patched,  and  thatched,  that 
men  doe  even  shunne  the  places  for  the  uncome- 
linesse  thereof ;  therefore  I  would  wishe  that  there 
were  order  taken  to  have  them  bxiilt  in  some  better 
forme,  according  to  the  churches  of  England  ;  for 
the  outward  shew  (assure  your  selfe)  doth  greatly 
drawe  the  rude  people  to  the  reverencing  and  fre- 
quenting thereof,  what  ever  some  of  our  late  too 
nice  fooles  say,  there  is  nothing  in  the  seemely 
forme,  and  comely  order  of  the  church.  And,  for 
the  keeping  and  continuing  them,  there  should  Uke- 
wise  Church-wardens  of  the  gi-avest  men  in  the 
parish  be  appointed,  as  they  bee  here  in  England, 
which  should  take  the  yearely  charge  both  hereof, 
and  also  of  the  schoole-houses  which  I  wish  to  be 
built  neere  the  said  churches ;  for  maintenance  of 
both  which,  it  were  meete  that  some  small  portion 
of  lands  were  allotted,  sith  no  more  mortmaines  are 
to  be  looked  for. 

Eudox.  Indeede  (me  thinkes)  it  would  be  so  con- 
venient ;  but  when  all  is  done,  how  will  you  have 
your  churches  served,  and  your  Ministers  main- 
tained ?  since  the  livings  (as  you  say)  are  not  suffi- 
cient scarce  to  make  them  gownes,  much  lesse  to 
yeelde  meete  maintenance  according  to  the  dignity 
of  their  degree. 

Iren.  There  is  no  way  to  helpe  that,  but  to  lay 
2.  or  3.  of  them  together,  untill  such  time  as  the 
countrey  grow  more  rich  and  better  inhabited,  at 
which  time  the  tythes,  and  other  obventions,  will 
also  be  more  augmented  and  better  valued  :  But 
now  that  we  have  thus  gone  through  all  the  3.  sorts 
of  trades,  and  set  a  course  for  then-  good  establish- 
ment ;  let  us  (if  it  please  you)  goe  next  to  some 
other  needefuU  points  of  other  publicke  matters  no 
lesse  concerning  the  good  of  the  commonwealth, 
though  but  accidentally  depending  on  the  former. 
And  first  I  wish,thatorderwere  taken  for  the  cutting 
and  opening  of  all  places  through  woods,  so  that  a 
wide  way  of  the  space  of  100.  yards  might  be  layde 
open  in  every  of  them  for  the  safety  of  travellers, 
which  use  often  in  such  perillousplaces  to  be  robbed, 
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and  sometimes  murdered.  Next,  that  bridges  were 
built  upou  the  rivers,  and  all  the  fordes  marred  and 
spilt,  so  as  none  might  passe  any  other  way  but  by 
those  bridges,  and  every  bridge  to  have  a  gate  and 
a  gate-house  set  thereon,  whereof  this  good  will 
come  that  no  night  stealths  which  are  commonly 
driven  in  by-wayes,  aud  by  blinde  fordes  miused  of 
any  but  such  like,  shall  not  be  conveyed  out  of  one 
country  into  another,  as  they  use,  but  they  must 
passe  by  those  bridges,  where  they  may  either  be 
haply  encouutred,  or  easily  ti-acked,  or  not  suffered 
to  passe  at  all,  by  meanes  of  tliose  gate-houses 
thereon  :  Also  that  in  all  straights  and  narrow  pas- 
sages, as  betweene  2.  boggs,  or  through  any  deepe 
foord,  or  under  any  mountaine  side,  there  should 
be  some  Uttle  fortilage,  or  wooden  castle  set,  which 
should  keepe  and  command  that  straight,  whereby 
any  rebells  that  should  come  into  the  country  might 
be  stopped  that  way,  or  passe  with  great  perill. 
Moreover,  that  all  high  wayes  should  be  fenced  and 
shut  up  on  both  sides,  leaving  onely  40.  foote  bredth 
for  passage,  so  as  none  shall  be  able  to  passe  but 
through  the  high  wayes,  whereby  theeves  and  night 
robbers  might  be  the  more  easily  pursued  and 
encountred,  when  there  shall  be  no  other  way  to 
drive  their  stolne  cattle,  but  therein,  as  I  formerly 
declared.  Fm'ther,  that  tliere  should  bee  ui  sun- 
dry convenient  places,  by  the  high  wayes,  townes 
appointed  to  bee  built,  the  which  should  be  free 
Bui'gesses,  and  incorporate  under  Bayliffes,  to  be 
by  their  inhabitants  well  and  strongly  intrenched, 
or  otherwise  fenced  ivitli  gates  on  each  side  thereof, 
to  be  shut  nightly,  like  as  there  is  in  many  places 
in  the  English  Pale,  and  all  the  wayes  about  it  to 
be  strongly  shut  up,  so  as  none  should  passe  but 
through  those  townes  :  To  some  of  which  it  were 
good  that  the  priviledge  of  a  market  were  given, 
the  rather  to  strengthen  and  inable  them  to  their 
defence,  for  there  is  nothing  doth  sooner  cause 
civihty  in  any  countrie  then  many  market  townes, 
by  reason  that  people  repairing  often  thither  for 
their  needes,will  dayly  see  and  leame  civil  manners 
of  the  better  sort :  Besides,  there  is  nothing  doth 
more  stay  and  strengthen  the  country  then  such 
corporate  townes,  as  by  proofe  in  many  rebellions 
hath  appeared,  in  which  when  all  the  countryes 
have  swerved,  the  townes  have  stood  fast,  and 
yeelded  good  releife  to  the  souldiom-s  in  all  occa- 
sions of  services.  And  lastly  there  is  nothing  doth 
more  enrich  any  country  or  reaJme  then  many 
townes  ;  for  to  them  will  all  the  people  drawe  and 
bring  the  fruites  of  their  trades,  aswell  to  make 
money  of  them,  as  to  supply  their  needefuil  uses  ; 
and  the  countrymen  will  also  be  more  industrious 
in  tillage,  and  rearing  of  all  husbandry  commodities, 
knowing  that  they  shall  have  ready  sale  for  them 
at  those  townes  ;  and  in  all  those  townes  shovdd 
there  be  convenient  innes,  erected  for  the  lodging 
and  harbouring  of  travellers,  which  are  now  often- 
times spoyled  by  lodging  abroad  in  weake  thatched 
houses,  for  want  of  such  safe  places  to  shroude 
them  in. 

Eudox.  But  what  profit  shall  your  market  townes 
reape  of  their  market  ?  when  as  each  one  may  sell 
their  come  and  cattle  abroad  in  the  country,  and 
make  their  secret  bargaines  amongst  themselves  as 
now  I  understand  they  use. 

Iren.  Indeede,  Eudoxus,  they  do  so,  and  thei-eby 
no  small  inconvenience  doth  rise  to  the  common- 
wealth •  for  now  when  any  one  hath  stolne  a  cowe 


or  a  gaiTon,  he  may  secretly  sell  it  in  the  country 
without  privity  of  any,  wheras  if  he  brought  it  to  a 
market  towne  it  would  perhaps  be  knowne,  and  the 
tlieife  discovered.  Therefore  it  were  good  that  a 
straight  ordinance  were  made,  that  none  should  buy 
or  sell  any  cattle,  but  m  some  open  market,  (there 
being  now  market  townes  every  where  at  hand,) 
upon  a  great  penalty,  neither  should  they  likewise 
buy  any  corne  to  sell  the  same  againe,  unlesse  it 
were  to  make  malt  thereof  ;  for  by  such  ingrosing 
and  regrating  wee  see  «ie  dearth,  that  now  com- 
monly raigneth  here  ill  England,  to  have  beene 
caused.  Hereunto  also  is  to  bee  added  that  good 
ordinance,  which  I  remember  was  once  proclaimed 
throughout  all  Ireland  :  That  all  men  should  marke 
their  cattle  with  an  open  severall  marke  upon  their 
flanckes  or  buttoekes,  so  as  if  they  happened  to  he 
stolne,  they  might  appeare  whose  they  were,  and 
they,  which  should  buy  them,  might  thereby  sus- 
pect the  owner,  and  be  warned  to  abstaine  from 
buying  them  of  a  suspected  person,  with  such  an 
unkuovvne  marke. 

Ewdox.  Surely  these  or.linances  seeme  very 
expedient,  but  especially  that  of  free  townes,  of 
which  I  wonder  there  is  so  small  store  in  Ireland, 
and  that,  in  the  first  peopling  and  planting  thereof, 
they  were  neglected  and  omitted. 

Iran.  They  were  not  omitted  ;  for  there  were, 
through  all  places  of  the  country  convenient,  many 
good  townes  seated,  which  thorough  tliat  inundation 
of  the  Irish,  which  I  first  told  you  of,  were  utterly 
wasted  and  defaced,  of  which  the  mines  are  yet  in 
many  places  to  be  seene,  and  of  some  no  signe  at 
all  remaining,  save  only  their  bare  names  ;  but 
their  seats  are  not  to  be  found. 

Eudox.  But  how  then  commeth  it  to  passe,  that 
they  have  never  since  been  recovered,  nor  their 
habitations  reedified,  as  of  the  rest,  which  have 
beene  no  lesse  spoyled  and  wasted  ? 

Iren.  The  cause  thereof  was,  for  that,  after  their 
desolation,  they  were  begged  by  gentlemen  of  the 
Kings,  under  colour  to  repaire  them,  and  gather 
the  poore  reliques  of  the  people  agame  together, 
of  whom  having  obtained  them,  they  were  so  farre 
from  reedifying  of  them,  as  that  by  all  meanes  they 
have  endeavoiu'ed  to  keepe  them  waste,  least  that, 
being  repaired,  their  charters  might  be  renewed, 
and  their  Burgesses  restored  to  their  lands,  which 
they  had  now  in  their  possession  ;  much  Uke  as  in 
those  old  monuments  of  abbeyes,  and  religious 
houses,  we  see  them  likewise  use  to  doe  :  For  which 
cause  it  is  judged  that  King  Henry  the  Eight 
bestowed  them  upon  them,  conceiving  that  thereby 
they  should  never  bee  able  to  rise  againe.  And 
even  so  doe  these  Lords,  in  these  poore  old  corpo- 
rate townes,  of  which  I  could  name  divers,  but  for 
kindling  of  displeasui-e.  Therefore  as  I  wished 
many  corporate  townes  to  be  erected,  so  would  I 
againe  wish  them  to  be  free,  not  depending  upon 
the  service,  nor  under  the  commaund  of  any  but 
the  Governour.  And  being  so,  they  will  both 
strengthen  all  the  country  round  about  them,  which 
by  their  meanes  will  be  the  better  replenished  and 
enriched,  and  also  be  as  continuall  houldes  for  her 
Majesty,  if  the  people  should  revolt  or  breake  out 
againe  ;  for  without  such  it  is  easie  to  forrage  and 
over-run  the  whole  land.  Let  be  for  ensaniple  ail 
those  free-boroughes,  in  the  low-countryes,  which 
are  now  all  the  strength  thereof.  These  and  other 
hke  ordinances  might  be  dehvered  for  the  good 
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establishment  of  the  reahne,  after  it  is  once  subdued 
•jid  reformed,  in  which  it  might  afterwards  be  very 
easily  kept  and  maintained,  with  small  care  of  the 
Governours  and  Councell  there  appointed,  so  as  it 
should  hi  short  space  yeeld  a  plentiful!  revenue  to 
the  crowue  of  England  ;  which  now  doth  but  sucke 
and  consume  the  treasure  thereof,  through  those 
unsound  plots  and  changefull  orders,  which  are 
dayly  devised  for  her  good,  yet  never  effectually 
prosecuted  or  perfonned. 

Mudox.  But  in  all  this  your  discourse  I  have  not 
marked  any  thing  by  you  spoken  touching  the  ap- 
pointment oi  tile  priucipall  Officer,  to  whom  you 
wish  the  charge  and  performance  of  all  this  to  be 
committed  :  Onely  I  observed  some  fowle  abuses 
by  you  noted  in  some  of  the  late  Governours,  the 
reformation  whereof  you  left  of  for  this  present 
place. 

Iren.  I  delight  not  to  lay  open  the  blames  of 
great  Magistrates  to  the  rebuke  of  the  world,  and 
therefore  their  reformation  I  will  not  meddle  with, 
but  leave  unto  the  wisedome  of  greater  heads  to 
be  considered  ;  only  thus  much  I  will  speake  gene- 
rally thereof,  to  satisfie  your  desire,  that  the  Go- 
vernment and  cheife  Magistracy,  I  wish  to  continue 
as  it  doth,  to  wit,  that  it  be  ruled  by  a  Lord  Deputy 
or  lustice,  for  that  it  is  a  very  safe  kinde  of  rule  ; 
but  there-withall  I  wish  that  over  him  there  were 
placed  also  a  Lord  Lieutenant,  of  some  of  the 
greatest  personages  in  England,*  such  a  one  I  could 
name,  upon  whom  the  eye  of  all  England  is  fixed, 
and  our  last  hopes  now  rest  ;  who  being  intituled 
with  that  dignity,  and  being  here  alwayes  resident, 
may  backe  and  defend  the  good  course  of  that 
government  against  all  maligners,  which  else  will, 
through  their  cunning  working  underhand,  deprave 
and  pull  back  what  ever  thing  shall  be  begun  or 
intended  there,  as  we  commonly  see  by  experience 
at  this  day,  to  the  utter  mine  and  desolation  of 
that  poore  realme  ;  and  this  Lieutenancy  should  be 
no  discountenancing  of  the  Lord  Deputy,  but  rather 
a  strengthning  of  all  his  doings  ;  for  now  the  cheife 
evill  in  that  government  is,  that  no  Governour  is 
suffered  to  goe  on  with  any  one  course,  but  upon 
the  least  information  here,  of  this  or  that,  hee  is 
either  stopped  and  crossed,  or  other  courses  ap- 
pointed him  from  hence  which  he  shall  run,  which 
how  inconvenient  it  is,  is  at  this  houre  too  well 
felt :  And  therefore  this  should  be  one  principall 
in  the  appointing  of  the  Lord  Deputies  authority, 
that  it  should  bee  more  ample  and  absolute  then  it 
is,  and  that  he  should  have  uucontrouled  power  to 
doe  any  thing,  that  he  with  the  advisement  of  the 
Councell  should  thinke  meete  to  be  done  :  For  it  is 
not  possible  for  the  Councell  here,  to  direct  a  Go- 
vernour there,  who  shall  be  forced  oftentimes  to 
follow  the  necessitie  of  present  actions,  and  to  take 
the  suddaine  advantage  of  time,  which  being  once 
lost  will  not  bee  recovered  ;  whilst,  through  expect- 
ing direction  from  hence,  the  delayes  whereof  are 
oftentimes  through  other  greater  affaires  most  irke- 
some,  the  oportunityes  there  in  the  meane  time 
passe  away,  .ind  great  danger  often  gi-oweth,  which 


*  such  a  one  I  could  name,  tStc.3  Meaning  the  Earl  of 
EdM  l    Todd 


by  such  timely  prevention  might  easily  be  stopped: 
And  this  (I  remember)  is  worthily  observed  by  Mar 
chiavel  in  his  discom-ses  upon  Livie,  where  he  com- 
mendeth  the  manner  of  the  Romans  government, 
in  giving  absolute  power  to  all  their  Councellora 
and  Governours,  which  if  they  abused,  they  should 
afterwards  dearely  answere  :  And  the  contrary 
thereof  he  reprehendeth  in  the  States  of  Venice,  of 
Florence,  and  many  other  principalityes  of  Italy  ; 
who  use  to  limit  their  cheife  officers  so  strictly,  as 
that  thereby  they  have  oftentimes  lost  such  happy 
occasions,  as  they  could  never  come  unto  againe  : 
The  like  whereof,  who  so  hathbeene  conversant  in 
that  government  of  Ireland,  hath  too  often  scene 
to  their  great  hinderance  and  hm't.  Therefore  this 
I  could  wish  to  be  redressed,  and  yet  not  so  but 
that  in  particular  things  he  should  be  restrained, 
though  not  in  the  generall  government ;  as  namely 
in  this,  that  no  offices  should  bee  sould  by  the  Lord 
Deputy  for  money,  nor  no  pardons,  nor  no  protec- 
tions bought  for  reward,  nor  no  beeves  taken  for 
Captainries  of  countryes,  nor  no  shares  of  Bishop- 
ricks  for  nominating  Bishops,  nor  no  forfeytures, 
nor  dispensations  with  poenall  Statutes  given  to 
their  servants  or  friends,  nor  no  selling  of  licences 
for  transportation  of  prohibited  wares,  and  spe- 
cially of  corne  and  flesh  ;  with  many  the  hke  ; 
which  neede  some  manner  of  restrainte,  or  else 
very  great  trust  in  the  honourable  disposition  of 
the  Lord  Deputy. 

Thus  I  have,  Eudoxus,  as  briefly  as  I  could,  and 
as  my  memorie  would  serve  me,  run  through  tlie 
state  of  that  whole  country,  both  to  let  you  see 
what  it  now  is,  and  also  what  it  may  bee  by  good 
care  and  amendment :  Not  that  I  take  upon  me  to 
change  the  policy  of  so  great  a  kingdome,  or  pre- 
scribe rules  to  such  wise  meu  as  have  the  handling 
thereof,  but  onely  to  shew  you  the  evills,  which  in 
my  small  experience  I  have  observed,  to  be  the 
cheife  hinderance  of  the  reformation  ;  and  by  way 
of  conference  to  declare  my  simple  opinion  for  the 
redresse  thereof,  and  establishing  a  good  course 
for  government ;  which  I  doe  not  deliver  as  a 
perfect  plot  of  mine  owne  invention  to  be  onely 
followed,  but  as  I  have  learned  and  understood 
the  same  by  the  consultations  and  actions  of  very 
wise  Governours  and  Councellours,  whom  I  have 
(sometimes)  heard  treate  hereof:  So  have  I  thought 
good  to  set  downe  a  remembrance  of  them  for  my 
owne  good,  and  your  satisfaction,  that  who  so  list 
to  overlooke  them,  although  perhaps  much  wiser 
then  they  which  have  thus  advised  of  that  state, 
yet  at  least  by  comparison  hereof  may  perhaps 
better  his  owne  judgment,  and  by  the  light  of 
others  fore-going  him,  may  follow  after  with  more 
ease,  and  haply  fiude  a  fairer  way  thereunto,  then 
they  which  have  gone  before. 

Mudox.  I  thanke  you,  Irenseus,  for  this  your 
gentle  paines  ;  withall  not  forgetting,  now  in  the 
shutting  up,  to  put  you  in  minde  of  that  which 
you  have  formerly  halfe  promised,  that  hereafter 
when  wee  shall  meete  againe,  upon  the  like  good 
occasion,  you  will  declare  unto  us  those  your 
observations,  which  you  have  gathered  of  the 
Antiquities  of  Irelani 
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Fon,  368 

Fond,  48,163,  168,288 
Fond  encheason,  68 
Fone,  439 
Food,  41,  66 
For,  263,  272,  336,  132 
For  aU,  147 
For  the  nonce,  287 
For  the  nones,  439 
Forthy,  67 
For-thy,  370 
Forbeare,  70 
Forchy,  34,  253 
For-hent,  150 
Forelent,  201 
Fore-slacked,  504 
Foretaught,  37 
Forewent,  382 
Forhaile,  388 
F  orient,  149 
Forlorne,  372 
Formerlje,  301 
Formerly,  309 
Forray,  145,  342 
Forslacked,  344 
Forswatt,  373 
Forswonck,  373 
Forth  do  well.  111 
Forth  to  hold,  271 
Forthinke,  313 
Forward,  75 
Forwarne,  152 
Forwearied,  45 
Foster,  130 
Fouldring,  73 
Foundring,  203 
Fountain  shere,  139 
Foy,  112 
Foyle,  113,  288 
Foynd,  85 
Frame,  317 
Francklin,  50 
Free,  133 
Freud,  11,  141 
Frenne,  372 
Fresh,  264 
Friends,  196 
Frorne,  367 
Froward,  337 
Frowy,  168 
Frowye,  382 
Fulfill,  123 
Pumiment,  2C4 
Fylde,  345 
Fyle,  136 


Fyled,  324 
Fyne,  23 


G 


Galage,  867,  308,  388 
Gang,  370,  388 
Garre,  86 
Garres,  372 
Garrons,  511 
Gate,  377 

Gathering  to  feare,114 
Gay,  297 
Gay  beseenc,  317 
Geare,  89 

Geason,  314,  420,  436 
Gelt,  219,  366 
Gent,  117 
Gentle  thewes,  45 
Georges,  55 
German,  102 
Gerne,  293 
Gest,  51 
Ghesse,  233 
Giambeux,  90 
Gibe,  89 
Gin,  77,  161 
Girlonds,  235 
Giusts,  389 
Glade,  339 
Glaives,  488 
Glave,  220 
Glee,  368,  378,  396 
Glib,  223 
Glibbes,  519 
Glitterand,  33,  333 
Glode,  207 
Glozing,  167 
Glynnes,  535 
Gnai-re,  29 
Good  Friday,  366 
Good  houre,  334 
Goodman,  212 
Gorge,  23 
Gossibs,  61 
Grace,  329 
Graile,  36 
Gramercy,  97 
Grange,  355 
Grantorto,  246 
Graste,  345 
Gratious,  184 
Grayle,  440 
Great-hunt,  888 
Great  mercy,  86 
Great  name,  62 
Greave,  179,  305 
Gree,  5,27,  76,  267,883 
Greete,  385 
Gride,  134,  365,  368 
Grin,  269 
Griple,  24,  311 
Groome,  78 
Groynd,  846 
Gryde,  101,  385 
Guarish,  154 
Guerdon,  90,  893 
GuilefuU  call,  265 
Gyeld,  96 
Gyre,  131 


H 

Habeeieons,  80 
Hable,  57 
Hacqueton,  102 
Had  recourse,  248 
Hagard  haukc,  57 
Hale,  382,  456 
Halfendeale,  175 
Hall,  216,  268 
HallidoTue,  425 
Han,  377 
Hand,  19 
Handes,_  56 
Harbrough,  378 
Hard  assay  forgone,77 
Hamesse,  146 
Harrowd  hell,  63,  477 
Harrow,  92 


Haske,  393 

Haubergh,  102 

H  aught,  33 

I-Iaughtie,  56 

Haulst,  205 

Hazardr^',  134 

Heard,  331 

Heardgrooraes,  368 

Hoards,  342 

Hell,  234 

Kent,  71,  92,  356,  367,  368 

Her  avizing,  137 

Her,  377,  386 

Here  by,  383 

Herie,  368,  393 

HeiTied,  121 

Hersall,  182 

Herse,  139,  393 

Hest,  486 

I-Iew,  330 

ileydeguyes,  380 

Hidder  and   shidder,  383 

Hight,  22,  46,  234,  281 

Hight  of  Maidenhead,  39 

Him,  209 

Him  overstrooke,  287 

Hippodames,  103,  184 

His  clownish  gifts,  365 

His  Ladle,  27 

His  long-wandJ'ing  woe,  27 

Hole,  155 

Hollow  lay,  167 

Hood,  366 

Hooved,  463 

Hore,  92 

Hospitages,  176 

Hospitale,  104 

Ilostlesse,  ISO 

Hostry,  284 

Hot,  68 

Hoved,  177 

Houaling  fire,  64 

Howres,  317 

Hugger-mugger,  421 

Humblesse,  20,  01 

Hurtle,  85 

Hurtlen,  23 

Hylding,  316 


I  You  AREAB,  63 

lasp,  439 

lavels,  423 

Idole,75 

lesses,  312 

Ill-affected,  318 

lU-apayd,  213 

111  bested,  63 

Image  of  thy  day,  126 

Impe,  45 

Impacable,  229 

Impeach,  419 

Impes,  287 

Implie,  270 

Implore,  87 

Imply,  159 

Implyes,  31,  53 

Importable,  101 

Importune,  90,  281 

Importune  fate,  62 

Impotent,  291 

Impugne,  266 

In,  142 

In  derring  do,  390 

In  discourteise  wise,  133 

In  field,  21 

Incompared,  6 

Infuse,  492 

Ingate,  532 

In  gentle  thewes,  45 

In  his,  53 

In  place,  29 

In  round  lists,  21 

Inclination,  159 

Incline,  126 

Inelyning,  68 

Ipcontinent,  31,  365 

Indeed,  319 

Indew,  169 


Indifferent,  135,  231 
Indigne,  194 
Indignifyde,  300 
Infamy,  318 
Infant,  103 
Inferd,  329 
Ingate,  402 
luholders,  355 
Inly,  376 
Inne,  308 
Inquest,  135 
Inspvre,  78,  106 
Instantly,  230 
Intended,  69 
Intendiment,  164,  409 
Interesse,  851 
Intimate,  307 
lutuse,  164 
Invade,  159 
Invent,  152 
Invented,  290 
Invest,  211 


Jane,  166 
Jolly,  8,  308,  366 
Jollyhead,  842 
Jouissaunce,  376 
Journall,  58 
Jouysaunce,  393 


K 

Keepe,  383,  396 
Keight,  138,  268 
Ken,  383 
Kene,  368 
Kerne,  383,  620 
Kest,  345 
Kestrell,  76 
Kidst,  396 
Kin,  614 
Kinde,  240 
Kirke,  376 
Knife,  29,  147 
Knightlesse,  303 
Kynd,  17,  76,  87 
Kynde,  329 


Lad,  222 

Lady  gent,  47 

Lady  thrall,  273 

Lambkins,  396 

Lamping,  140,  468 

Lare,  224 

Latched,  370 

Late  ygoe,  66 

Launce,  161 

Lay-stall,  31 

Layes,  113 

Leach,  474 

Leach-crafte,  141 

Leaches,  27 

Leake,  328 

Leare,  204 

Leares,  162 

Leasing,  35 

Least,  237 

Leav'd,  112 

Ledden,  237,  453 

Lee,  250 

Leefe,  388 

Legierdemaine,  279,  426 

Leke,  29 

Lemans,  87 

Lere,  378 

Lesser,  85 

Lest,  299 

Let,  41,  162,  303 

Let  be,  90,  136 

Lett,  70 

Lett  be,  77,  94 

Lever,  47,  135 

Levin,  382,  385 

Lewd,  146 

Lewd  word,  256 

Lewdly,  272,  304,  366,  61* 
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Le^^'dnes,  256 

Libbard,  33 

Liefe,  172 

Lig,  314 

Lipcge  so  layd,  390 

Liggeti,  377 

I  iRht,  343 

Like  to  quell,  357 

Lilled,  29 

Lime-hound,  250 

Lin,  142 

Liverey  and  seisin,  314 

Lofty  siege,  75 

Long-WAodring,  27 

Loos,  344 

Loose,  288 

Loosely,  323 

Lordship,  375 

Loord,  382 

Lore,  189,  285 

Loring,  273 

Lome,  388 

Lorrell,  381,  382 

Losell,  76 

Lo'ste,  146 

Lot,  301 

Loth,  172 

Lov'd,  212 

Lover,  339 

Loves,  325 

Lout,  277 

Lower,  81 

Lowted,  383 

Lowting  low,  1] 

Lugs,  110 

Lusldshnesse,  300 

Lust,  240,  263,  267,  308 

Lustihead,  389 

Lustlesse,  23,  36G 

Lusty,  183,  306,  356 

Lybian,  100 

Lybicke  ocean,  73 

Lymiter,  421 

Ljthe,  368 


M 
Maceeate,  415 
Mage,  141 
Maidenhed,  39 
Make,  14,  86,  180,  350,  372, 

380,  467 
Making,  449 
Maleflces,  429 
Malengin,  278 
Malengine,  133 
Mallced,  399 
Maligne,  149 
Malist,  493 
Mall,  40,  286 
Maltalent,  161 
Many,  171,  286 
Mard,  131 
Marge,  227 
Marke-white,  264 
Mart,  8 
Martelled,  164 
Martyrest,  218 
Matchlesse,  194 
Mate,  223 
Mavis,  482 
Maugre,  314 
Maulgre,  151 
Maulgre,  248 
May,  67.  393 
May  not,  71 
Meane,  332 
Mear'd,  434 
Meare,  174 
Measured,  388 
Medled,  373,  878 
Medling,  71 
Meere,  480 
Meint,  382 
MelUng,  383 
Memories,  424 
Ment,  14,  262,  320,  415 
Mercifide,  324 
Mercilesse,  226 
Meriraent,  373 


Mesprise,  9& 

Mew,  28 

Mewes,  87 

Meynt,  394 

Mich,  553 

Mickle,  382 

Mieve,  243  _ 

Mincing  mineon,  75 

Minime,  337 

Miniments,  222 

Minisht,  69 

Mirke,  388 

Mirkesome,  28 

Mis,  170 

Miscreance,  377 

Misdeeme,  297 

Misers,  GS 

Missayd,  216 

Mister,  46,  162,  388 

Mistreth,  165 

Miswent,  212,  385 

Mockes  and  mowes,  326 

Moist,  3  34 

Mold,  344 

Mome,  353 

Moniment,  93 

Morall,  448 

More,  54,  66,  82,  378 

Mores,  354 

Morion,  440 

Mortall  crime,  355 

Most,  85,  87,  144,  237,  319 

Most  regiment,  355 

Mott,  460 

Mountenaunce,  167,  182 

Mowes,  326 

Moyle,  493 

Muchell,  26,  163 

Munificence,  110 

Mured.  346 

My  toward  good,  82 

Mysterie,  422 

N 
Namely,  307,  363 
Narre,  382,  433 
Nas,  377 

Nathemore,  47,  223 
Native,  268,  286 
Ne  brest,  391 
Ne  desperate,  203 
Neighbour  towne,  365 
Nephewes,  28.  113,  432 
Nere,  73 
Nest,  212 
Net,  330 
Nett,  187 
Now,  283 

New  in  pound,  251 
New-borne.  59 
Newell,  378 
Nigardise,  223 
N!5,  379 

Northenie  "wagoner.  13 
N'ot,  201 

Nothing  envious,  89 
Nought  scemeth,  377 
Nould,  368 
Noule,  357 
Noursle  up,  313 
Nousled,  33 
Noyd,  69 
Nye,  376,  378 

O 

Oeliquid,  3.58 

Of  yore,  382 

On,  403 

On  high,  167 

On  hight,  2C0 

One,  211 

Onely,  36,  40,  66,  227,  288, 

338 
Oricalche,  398 
Other,  118,  171,  294 
Overgr.ast,  388 
Overhaile,  366 
Over  past,  48 
Overcraw,  49 


Overdight,  225 

Overture,  382 

Overwent,  370 

Ought,  25, 102,  183,  306,  323 

Out  on  me,  328 

Owches,  52 


Pagadore.  538 

Paine,  70,  154,  295,  297,  302, 

430 
Pan,  382 
Pannikell,  153 
Parbreake,  10 
Pardale,  33 
Paravaunt,  136,  336 
Paravant,  455 
Parget,  439 
Part,  207 
Partake,  82 
Partes  entire,  272 
Pas,  196 

Passing  prief,  51 
Passion,  16,  46 
Passionate,  62 
Passioned,  107 
Past,  62 
Pate,  378 
Payne,  143,  305 
Paysd,  109 
Peasant,  309 
Peaze,  137 
Peece,  54,  117, 124, 176,  250, 

470 
Peeres,  380,  396 
Perdy,  90 
Peregall,  385 
Perke,  366 
Persant,  172 
Persue,  153 
Pert,  387,  388 
Petronels,  512 
Phantastes,  108 
Pight,  395 
Pill,  430 
Pils,  248 
Pine,  316 
Places,  413 
Plight,  88 
Plighted,  172 
Pointed,  354 
Pols,  248 
Port,  184 
Portance,  77 
Portesse,  23 
Potshares,  301 
Pouke,  484 

Pouldred,  36,  137,  435 
Pousse,  385 
Practieke  paine,  64 
Pranke,  217 
Pray,  164 
Pravde,  338 
Preace,  18 
Preoving,  431 
Preife.  423 
Prepense,  181 
Presage,  55 

Prest,  101,  202,  225,  323,  350 
Pretended,  311,  340 
Preventing,  195,  327 
Price,  28,  48 
Prieve,  345 
Prieved,  259 
Prime,  17 
Primrose,  368 
Principle  unsound,  286 
Privieorpert,  387,  888 
Professe,  319 
Proiect,  301 
Potense,  140 
Prowest,  26,  100 
Prune,  79 
Pryse,  236 

Purpose,  88,  121,  217 
Purchas,  19 
Purfled,  78 
Purposes,  16,  176 
Pyonings,  114 


Q 

(Idaii.e,  49 
Quaint,  161,  192 
Quai-'le,  118 
ftuarrell,  118 
Quarvey,  119,  303 
Quart,  110 
Quayd,  41 
Queene,  163 
Queint,  85,  271,  391 
Queint  elect,  162 
Queme,  376 
Quest,  166,  229 
Quich,  280 
Quight,  41 
Quinch,  617 
Quip,  325 
Quips,  426 
Quire,  330 
Quite  clame,  303 
Quited,  11 
Quooke,  351 


R 

Rablement,  31 

Rafte,  385 

Raile,  35 

Raine,  160,  263,  803,  401 

Rakehell,  627 

Randon,  80,  374 

Ranck,  76 

Ranke.  212 

Rapt,  228 

Rashly,  107, 134 

Raskall  many,  61 

Raskall  routs,  105 

Rate,  236 

Rathe,  142,  395 

Rather  lambs,  368 

Raught,  102,  439 

Ray,  69,  262,  288,  312 

Rayle,  102 

Rayling,  150 

Rayne,  94,  203 

Rayons,  439 

Read,  61,  232 

Ready  bent,  220 

Re-alUe,  360 

Reame,  226 

Reare,  214 

Reason,  73 

Recks  much  of  thy  swincke 

382 
Reclayme,  292 
Recoyle,  51 
Recreaunt  Knight,  25 
Recuile,  299 
Recule,  290 

Recure,  30,  121,  2U,  220 
Recured,  316 
Red,  304 

Rc-disbourse,  203 
Redresse,  29 
Red-rose,  373 
Reede,  493 
Regiments,109 
Relate,  170 

Relent,  350, 159, 161, 271, 31 0 
Relide,  230 
Rcliv'd,  49,  166 
Relyv'd,  148 
Remercied,  117 
Rencounter,  129 
Renew,  227 
Renfierst,  103 
Re'nforst,  81,  113 
Renverst,  25,  256 
Replevie,  213 
Repriefe,  166 
Reprieved,  268 
Reprize,  119 
Reseized,  113 
Resiant,  238 
Resolv'd,  415 
Restlesse,  255 
Restore,  162 
Restraitt,  104 
Rctyre,  333 
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Reverse,  49,  139,  1*5 
Eevert,  217 
Kevest,  63 
Revolt,  182 
Rew,  157 
Ribandrie,  3S9 
Richly-dight,  63 
Rid,  3B3 
Kiglit,  275 
Ring,  297,  890 
Ripping,  518 
Rivage,  215 
Rive,  286 
Rciode,  317 
Eonts,  368 
Rosiere,  105 
Rote,  109,  228 
Eovde,  384 
Roved,  264 
Rout,  831 
Rownd,  31 
Rownded,  178 
Roj-ne,  280 
Ruddock,  482 
Ruffed,  137 
Ruffln,  24 

Ruinate,  120,  284,  475 
Rule,  111 
Rulesse,  418 
Ruttv,  466 
Rjbauld,  67 
Ryde  so  ranck,  76 
Rjven,  285 

S 
Sabaoth, 359 
Sabbaths,  359 
Sacred,  123 
Sad,  8,  60,  70,  89,  101 
Sad  sober  clieare,  62 
Sad  semblant,  235 
Sailes,  260 
Saine,  358 
Saint  Charitie,  378 
Salewd,  216 
Saliaunce,  68 
Salied,  91 

Salvagesse  sans  finesse,  208 
Salved,  100 
Sam,  377 
Samite,  186 
Saw,  454 

Say,  186,  326,  343,  S76 
Scand,  849 
Scarabee,  436 
Scarmoges,  91 
Scatli,  8(>,  147 
Scathe,  396 
ScatterUngs,  114,  508 
Scerne,  177 
Scorse,  108,  172 
Scriene,  280 
Serike,  812 
Scruzd,  120 
Scruze,  154 
Scryde,  295 
Scryne,  8 
Sdayned, 264 
Sea-bord,  144 
See,  283,  867 
Seemelesse,  250 
Seemlyhed,  228 
Seized,  429 
Seiz'd,  260 
Seizing,  19 
Selcouth,  223 
Sell,  72 

Senselesse.  285 
Senesohall,  192 
Seneschalls,  531 
Sent,  12 
Sept,  504 
Sere,  365 
Severall,  298 
Sew,  73,  93 
Sewde,  150 
Shame,  68,  122 
Shard,  91 
Share,  15 


Sheene,  428 

Shend,  407 

Shene,  393 

Shent,  84,  319 

Shere,  215 

Shine,  201 

Shole,  352,  376 

Shope,  264 

Shrifts,  424 

Shinght,  310 

Shrightes,  97 

Shrill,  271 

Shyne,  55 

Sib,  142 

Sihbe,  378 

Sicker,  424 

Sickernesse,  163 

Sides,  313 

Siege,  96 

Sigh't,  328,  338 

Sights,  861 

Signe,  55 

Sike  mister  men,  883 

Siker,  368 

Silent  waves,  127 

Silly,  168 

Silver,  333 

Sin,  843 

Singulfes,  181 

Singulfs,  267 
Sith,  178,  366 
Sits,  11,  375,  391 

Skean,  619 

Sleeping,  99 

SUght,  269 

Slug,  68 

Sly,  108,  124 

Snar,  346 

Snarled,  186 

Snebbe,  367,  368 

Snib,  423 

So  goodly  scope,  150 

Sober  sad,  62 

Soft,  472 

Softo,  134 

Sold  to  entertaine,  104 

Somedele,  394 

Song,  61 

Soote,  873,  388 

Soothlich,  136 

Sor-d,  188 

Sore,  160 

Sorehon,  550 

Sort,  331,  466, 132 

Sovenance,  377,  412 

Sovenaunce,  88,  393 

Sourse,  377,  393 

Soyle,  202 

Space,  200 

Spalles,  90 

Snan-e  theyate,  377 

Spell,  870 

Sperre,  286 

Spersed,  12 

Sperst,  256 

Spies,  15 

Spilt,  231 

Spitting,  92 

Sprent,  124 

Spring,  400 

Springals,  282 

Spyals,  G6 

Spyre,  155 

Squib,  423 

Squint  eye,  385 

Squire,  71 

Stadle,  32 

Stal'd,  430 

Stales,  66,  335 

Stanck,  388 

Stand,  21 

State,  388 

States,  864 

Stay,  161 

Stead,  84 

Sted,  48 

Stedfast,  72 

Steme,  90 

Stemme,  336 

Stent,  81 


Steme,  10,  68 
Sterne  strife,  368 
Sterve,  91 
Steven,  888 
Stie,  230,  397 
Stild,  221 
Strayt,  96 
Stinted,  429 
Stire,  66,  84 
Stocah,  548 
Stole,  62 

Stounds,  378,  889 
Stouping,  57 
Stoure,  365 
Stowre,  20 
Straine,  225 
Straying  heard,  382 
Streame,  489 
Streight  behight,  84 
Strene,  230,  818 
Stresse,  182 
Strich,  123 
Stiicken  deare,  67 
Strong,  414 
StryfuU,  136 
Studde,  369 
Sty,  96 
Stye,  58 

Subject  plaine,  57 
Sublime,  276 
Succeed,  811 
Suddein,  27 
Suddeine,  48 
SufTraunce,  317 
Surbet,  73 
Surly,  883 
Surprize,  338 
Surquedrie,  251,  868 
Surquedry,  123,  146 
Swarved,  286 
Sweat  andswinke,  313 
Sweet  teene,  154 
Swelt,  218,  345 
Swinck,  93,  376 
Swinged,  58 
Syte,  379 


Table,  49,  73 

Takest  keepe,  894 

Tamburins,  379,  380 

Tanist  and  Tanistry,  505 

Tapet,  399 

Tassell-gent,  150 

Tawdrie  lace,  372 

Teade,  400 

Teemed,  417 

Teene,  62,  71,  393 

Teld,  351 

Tempereth,  430 

Termelesse,  492 

Terror,  236 

Than,  289 

The  grosse,  388 

Thee,  69.  117 

There,  388 

Thewed  ill,  90 

Thcwes,  45,  302 

Thick,  69 

Thicke,  77,  369 

Thilke,  376 

Tho,  103,  364 

Thrall,  43,  263,  343 

Threasure,  199 

Thrillant,  84 

Thrilled,  133 

Thrilling,  473 

Thrilling  throb,  377 

Thro,  346 

Throw,  160 

Thrust,  74,  165 

Thrvse,  166 

Tickle,  800,  359 

Tight,  846 

Time,  381 

Tinct,  893 

Tind,  99,162 

Tine,  117,  331 

Todde.  370 


Tofore,  206 
Too  too,  148,  353 
Tooting,  369 
Tort,  61 
Torte,  429 
Tortious,  73 
Tottie,  3G8 
Totty,  367 
Trade,  91 
Traine,  10 
Tramels,  73 
Transmewd,  79 
Trast,  276 
Travel'd,  435 
Treachetours,  327 
Treachours,  47 
Treague,  74 
Trenchand,  10 
Trentals,  424 
Tressed  locks,  572 
Troad,  335,  423 
Trode,  380,  388 
Trow,  85,  251 
Truncked,  84 
Trye,  260 
Twight,  267 
Tydes,  891 
Tynde,  417 
Tvned  239 
Tyranne,  339 
Tyranning,  218 


Yaoe,  484 
Vailed,  172 
Vaine,  64 
Valiannce,  77 
Values,  181 
Varlet,  83 
Vauncing,  207 
Vayne.  79 
Veie,  9 
Vellenage,  116 
Vellet,  375 
Venery,  33 
Vented  up,  132 
Venteth,  368 
Vertue,  399 
Vetchie,  388 
Vilde,  287 
Vine-propp  elme,  9 
Virelayes,  393 
Visnoniie,  400 

V 
Umbhiere,  132 
Unacquainted,  28 
Unhid,  49 
Unblam'd,  306 
Uncouth,   67,  150,  383 
Underfoug,  249,  380 
Underfonge,  379 
Undertake,  256 
Undertime,  161 
Uneath,  43,  56,  348 
Uneven  payre,  315 
Uiihappie  paine,  313 
Unha})py  huwer,  15 
Unheale,  210 
Unhele,  126 
Unherst,  256 
Unkempt,  393 
Unkinde,  189 
Unlast,  301 
Unnethes,  365 
Unproved,  39 
Unprovided  scath.   64 
Unreproved,  94 
Unshed,  221 
Unthrifty  scath,  24 
Untill,  56,  393 
Untoucht,  80 
Unvalewd,  478 
Unwary,  63 
Unwist,  137 
Uphrayes,  160 
Cphild,  341 
Urchins,  117 
Usage  quaint,  221 
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w 

Wacht,  396 
Wae,  388 
Wage,  94 
Wagmoires,  386 
Ward,  117, 182 
Ware,  35 
Warelesse,  247 
Warkc,  877 
Warrayd,  80 
Warre,  388 
Warre  old,  224 
Wary,  134 
Waste,  176 
Watchet,  149 
Wawes,  120 
Way,  252,  353 
Wav'd,  197 
Wayment,  67,  143 
Weanell  waste,  388 
Weaved,  267 
Weed,  100 
Weet,  230 
Weetelesse,  382 
Wefte,  148,  178,  299 


Weigh,  309 

Weld,  327,  389 

Wele  or  wo,  2G8 

Welked,  893 

WelMn,  370,  388 

Well,  17,  111.  297 

Well  apayd.  i39 

Well  avizing,  345 

Well  thewed,  368 

Welter,  383 

Wend.  349 

Went,  200,  218,  318 

What,  331,  886 

Whelky,  415 

Where  is  she  become,  51 

Whether,  269 

Whether  whether,  228 

Whilome,  885,  390 

Whist,  358 

Whott,  71,  86 

Wight,  870 

Wightly,  388 

Wil'd  a  Capias,  324 

Will  or  nill,  21 

Wimble,  370 

Wimble  and  wight,  370 


Wimple,  62 

Wimpled,  9,  854 

Win,  198,  299 

Wisards,  883,  495 

Wisely,  828 

Wite,  121,  307 

Wite  the  witelesse,  385 

With  finaU  force,  277 

Without  entraile,  10 

Wo  worth,  91 

Woe,  103 

Won,  172 

Wonne,  34,  94,  129, 135,  808 

Wonned,  388 

Wont,  260 

Wood,  24,  81,  102,  384 

Woon,  414 

Word,  83,  208 

Worship,  66 

Woven,  26 

Wounds,  368 

Wowed,  839 

Wraeke,  363 

Wrapt,  282 

Wreaked,  394 

Wroken,  370,  398 


Wyde,  276 
Wyte,  290,  423 
Wyten,  377 

T 

Y  ATE.  377 
I  olt-nt.  374 
V>.i,  i.,  387 

V  fame,  301 
Yearned,  323 
Yede,  56,  382 
Yet,  72 
Yfere,  44,  351, 
Yirks,  325 
Ylke,  384 
Ympt,  228 
Yode,  376,  377 
Yold,  132,  356 
Yond,  102,  163 
Yongth,  397 
Youngth,  391 
Ypight,  47 
Yrkes,  169,  454 
Yron  courage,  215 
Ysame,  356 
Ywis,  67 
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